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Preface 

The  Netherland  Government  in  1899,  at  the  time  of  the  assembling 
of  the  First  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  prepared  and  laid  before 
that  conference  a  collection  of  official  documents  and  extracts  from 
writers  of  authority  relating  to  the  various  questions  that  had  been 
proposed  for  discussion  by  the  Russian  Govemment.  This  collection, 
as  published,  is  entitled  Actes  et  documents  relatifs  au  programme  de 
la  conference  de  la  paix  publics  d'ordre  du  gouvernement  par  Jhr.  van 
Daehne  van  Varick  (The  Hague,  Martinus  Nijhoff,  1899). 

That  part  of  the  volume  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  the  limitation 
of  armaments  is  now  issued  in  English  translation  by  the  Division  of 
International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
in  the  present  pamphlet,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  Trustees  to 
disseminate  information  of  this  nature  and  of  the  specific  direction  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  regard  to  the  above-mentioned  documents. 

The  footnotes  of  the  original  have  been  enlarged  by  adding  biograph- 
ical and  bibliographical  data. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  the  limitation  of  armament  upon  the 
Great  Lakes  of  North  America  was  not  included  among  the  documents 
submitted  by  the  Netherland  Government  to  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference. As  the  present  publication  consists  solely  of  the  documents 
dealing  with  limitation  of  armaments  laid  before  the  Conference,  it 
was  not  deemed  advisable  to  insert  it  although  a  reference  to  it  ap- 
pears in  one  of  the  official  documents  so  submitted.  The  reader  inter- 
ested in  this  agreement  can  find  it  in  any  collection  of  treaties  of  the 
United  States  and  most  conveniently  perhaps  in  the  second  of  the 
present  series  of  pamphlets,  entitled  Limitation  of  Armament  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  containing  the  report  made  in  1892  by  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Foster,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

James  Brown  Scott, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Law. 

Washington,  D.  C, 
February  lo,  igi6. 
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1.  MEMORANDUM  OF  PRINCE  METTERNICH' 

One  question  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Governments 
of  Russia  and  Austria  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  that  of  dis- 
armament, which  was  raised  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  England.  The 
latter's  idea  was  that  an  international  conference,  composed  of  men 
of  military  training,  acting  under  full  powers  from  the  great  nations 
of  Europe,  should  determine  the  normal  basis  in  times  of  peace  for 
the  armies  of  each  Power.  The  Russian  Government  welcomed  this 
proposition  of  England  in  a  very  sympathetic  spirit  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  the  desire  that  a  "natural  status  of  peace"  among 
European  nations  should  also  be  fixed  "in  the  future  congress." 

Emperor  Alexander  I  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  March  21,  1816: 

It  is  necessarj'  that  this  disarmament  be  effected  with  the  same 
agreement  and  striking  loyalty  that  has  decided  the  safety  of 
Europe  and  which  alone  can  to-day  insure  its  happiness. 

As  for  Austria,  it  took  the  plan  under  serious  consideration,  being 
the  more  strongly  led  to  do  so  because  its  finances  were  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  Prince  Metternich  announced  at  this  time  in  a  special 
Memorandum^  his  opinion  on  the  establishment  of  standing  armies  in 
general.  From  the  point  of  view  of  domestic  order,  standing  armies 
certainly  formed  an  indispensable  aid  to  governments.  But,  continued 
the  prince,  it  would  be  an  error  to  consider  them  as  the  sole,  or  the 
surest  support  of  governments.  "The  real  strength  of  princes  is  more 
truly  foimd  in  their  system  of  government  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  base  their  administration,  in  a  word,  in  what  forms  a  real 
moral  force,  than  in  a  great  array  of  military  strength." 

A  very  large  army  presents  a  considerable  danger  even  when  main- 
tained for  preserving  domestic  order  of  a  State,  because  it  exhausts 
resources  which  are  indispensable  for  a  wise  administration  of  the 
people.  This  danger  is  particularly  great  at  the  present  time  (1816), 
when  armies  themselves  are  imbued  with  revolutionary  ideas  and  given 
up  to  aspirations  which  can  not  be  realized  without  overturning  the 
existing  order  of  public  affairs.  Passing  then  to  an  examination  of  this 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  policy,  the  Austrian  Chan- 


^Cf.  Martens,  Recueil  des  traites  et  conventions  conclus  par  la  Russie  avec 
les  Puissances  etrangeres,  vol.  iv,  p.  36 ;  vol.  xi,  p.  258. 

Prince  Metternich  (1773-1859),  Austrian  diplomat  and  statesman. 
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cellor  sees  no  further  use  for  enormous  armies  at  a  time  when  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  have  definitively  fixed  their  territorial  limits  by 
common  agreement,  and  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  or  restrict  them.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  governments,  armies  of 
excessive  size  can  only  provoke  the  danger  and  fear  oi  a  breach  of  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

In  view  of  all  of  these  considerations,  the  Austrian  Government  had 
itself  reduced  its  eflFective  military  force,  and  it  accepted  the  English 
proposition  with  pleasure.  The  question  could  be  decided  in  the  future 
conference  which  would  be  convoked  in  accordance  with  the  conven- 
tion of  November,  1815.  The  Court  of  Austria  consented  to  support 
the  proposition  of  the  Russian  Government  concerning  a  "natural 
status  of  peace"  for  European  armies  and  nations. 


2.  LETTER  OF  NAPOLEON  III  TO  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  EUROPE' 

In  the  presence  of  events  which  daily  arise  and  demand  attention,  I 
believe  it  necessary  to  speak  frankly  to  sovereigns  to  whom  is  confided 
the  destiny  of  nations. 

Whenever  far-reaching  disturbances  have  shaken  the  foundations  of 
States  and  altered  their  boundaries,  solemn  agreements  have  followed 
to  arrange  the  new  elements  and,  by  rearranging  them,  to  sanction 
the  transformations  which  have  been  accomplished.  Such  were  the 
purposes  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  negotiations  at  Vienna  in  1815.  On  the  latter  basis  the  political 
structure  of  Europe  rests  to-day;  but.  Your  Majesty  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  crumbling  away  on  every  side. 

If  the  situation  in  the  different  countries  is  carefully  considered  it 
is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  treaties  of  Vienna  have 
been  destroyed,  modified,  ignored  or  attacked  at  nearly  every  point. 
As  a  result  we  have  duties  without  law,  rights  without  title,  and  claims 
without  bounds.  A  danger  'more  to  be  feared  is  that  the  improvements 
brought  about  by  civilization,  which  has  bound  people  together  by  the 
solidarity  of  material  interests,  would  make  war  still  more  destructive. 

That  is  a  subject  for  serious  consideration.  Let  us  not  wait  to  reach 
a  decision  until  sudden,  overwhelming  disturbances  confuse  our  judg- 
ment and  lead  us  in  opposite  directions  in  spite  of  ourselves.  I  there- 
fore propose  to  Your  Majesty  to  settle  the  present  and  insure  the 
future  through  the  convocation  of  a  congress. 

Having  been  called  to  the  throne  by  Providence  and  by  the  will  of 
the  French  people,  but  having  been  educated  in  the  school' of  adversity, 
I  should  perhaps  be  less  entitled  than  some  other  to  ignore  both  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  peoples.  There- 
fore I  am  ready,  without  having  any  preconceived  ideas,  to  bring  to  an 
international  council  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  justice,  the  ordinary 
lot  of  those  who  have  endured  so  many  and  diverse  trials. 

If  I  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  matter,  I  am  not  moved  by  vanity; 
but,  as  I  am  the  sovereign  to  whom  has  been  attributed  the  most  am- 
bitious projects,  I  feel  at  heart  that  I  should  prove  by  this  frank  and 
sincere  proposal  that  my  only  purpose  is  to  attain  the  pacification  of 


^Cf.  Annuaire  diplomatique  de  1863,  iv,  p.  188. 

Napoleon  III  (1808-1873),  president  of  the  Second  French  Republic,  and  later 
Emperor  of  the  French. 
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Europe  without  any  disturbance.     If  this  proposal  appears  seasonable. 
I  beg  that  Your  Majesty  will  accept  Paris  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

In  case  the  princes  who  are  allies  or  friends  of  France  should  deem 
it  proper  to  increase  the  dignity  of  the  deliberations  by  their  presence, 
I  shall  be  proud  to  offer  them  cordial  hospitality.  Europe  might  perhaps 
see  some  advantage  in  making  the  capital  from  which  the  signal  of 
revolution  has  so  often  gone  forth,  the  seat  of  a  conference  intended 
to  promulgate  the  bases  of  general  peace. 

I  take  this  opportunity,  etc.,  etc. 

Written  at  Paris,  November  4,  1863. 

Napoleon 
Countersigned :  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 


3.  PROPOSITION  OF  MR.  ROLIN-JAEQUEMYNS* 

At  the  meeting  of -the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  Heidelberg 
in  1887  Mr.  Rolin-Jaequemyns  proposed :  "That  it  examine  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  law  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  and  by 
what  means,  it  would  be  possible  to  restrict  the  effective  forces  of 
European  States  and  the  amount  of  their  military  expenses  in  time 
of  peace  within  certain  proportionate  limits  to  be  determined  by  treaties 
between  those  States." 

Then,  upon  developing  his  theme,  the  speaker  stated  that  it  covered  by 
implication  the  following  three  questions: 

1.  Is  it  possible,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  for  two  or  more  States  mutually  to  agree  by  treaty  to 
limit  their  respective  armaments? 

2.  To  what  extent  could  such  a  mutual  agreement  be  made  by  the 
different  European  States,  and,  if  it  were  made,  would  it  bind  them? 

3.  What  means  should  be  employed  to  insure  an  effective  sanction 
for  such  a  treaty? 

The  question  is:  How  far  do  the  generally  admitted  principles  of 
international  law  oppose  or  support  the  fixing  of  such  a  limit  by  treaty, 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  adoption  of  the  necessary  measures  to 
guarantee  the  observation  of  such  treaty?  It  is  enough  to  state  the 
question  thus  to  see  that  the  discussion,  restricted  to  these  points,  does 
not  run  the  risk  of  degenerating  into  a  political  argument.  Now  this 
statement  simply  summarizes  from  the  point  of  view  of  principle,  ex- 
tent, and  sanction,  the  three  separate  questions  which  I  have  just  for- 
mulated. 

In  order  to  make  this  point  very  clear, — and  it  is  of  prime  import- 
ance, because,  once  established,  it  will,  I  hope,  give  me  a  means  of 
meeting  very  easily  the  other  objections, — I  am  going  to  address  my- 
self to  the  vital  principle  the  scope  of  which  the  Institute  will  first 
of  all  have  to  determine  when  it  takes  under  consideration  the  ques- 
tion I  am  submitting  to  it. 


^Cf.  Revue  de  droit  international,  vol.  xix  (1887),  pp.  398-404. 

Gustave  Henri  Ange  Hippolsrte  Rolin-Jaequemyns  (1835-1902)  was  a  founder 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and  of  the  Revue  de  droit  international  et 
de  legislation  comparee,  of  which  he  was  editor-in-chief  for  many  years.  He 
served  as  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Belgium  (1878-1884),  general  adviser  to 
the  Siamese  Government  (1892-1901),  and  latterly  was  a  member  of  the  Hague 
Permanent  Court 
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This  vital  principle  is  the  independence,  the  autonomy  of  every 
sovereign  State,  and  as  a  corollary  thereof,  the  right  and  the  duty, 
which  it  has  to  defend  its  existence  by  all  preventive  or  present  means 
within  its  power.  This  principle,  which  will  doubtless  be  invoked  in 
opposition  to  my  proposition,  I  recognize  and  claim,  not  merely  as  a 
patriot,  but  as  a  jurist.  I  agree  that  the  State  which  renounces  the 
right  to  defend  itself  commits  suicide  as  much  as  the  State  which 
renounces  the  right  to  exist.  I  would  not  admit  the  legality  of  such  a 
hypothesis  for  my  little  country  any  more  than  for  the  largest  State 

If  there  are  any  among  us  who  fear  that  the  debate  upon  my  pro- 
posal will  become  the  pretext  for  attacks  upon  the  armaments  of  this 
or  that  State,  considered  individually,  let  them  therefore  be  reassured. 
The  question  is  not  to  judge,  still  less  to  condemn,  the  sacrifices  which 
this  or  that  nation  in  the  present  status  of  international  relations  be- 
lieves indispensable  to  impose  upon  itself  in  order  to  remain  the 
master  of  its  domain.  The  question  is  a  higher  and  more  general  one. 
It  seeks  to  know  whether  there  is  not,  alongside  the  individual  right 
to  exist  and  defend  oneself,  a  right,  and  a  common  right  and  duty, 
for  all  States  forming  part  of  one  and  the  same  group,  to  prevent  the 
constant  increase  of  means  of  defense  from  becoming  the  cause  of 
exhaustion,  decadence,  economic  and  social  disorganization,  for  the 
entire  group.  In  other  words,  does  not  the  principle  of  life  which 
creates  rights  and  imposes  on  each  State,  considered  by  itself,  indi- 
^•idual  duties,  impose  collective  duties  upon  the  entire  gproup 
of  European  States?  If  it  is  suicidal  for  a  nation  to  remain  unarmed 
in  the  midst  of  armed  neighbors,  is  it  not  another  method  of  suicide 
for  a  group  of  nations,  united  by  a  common  civilization,  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  away  in  a  body,  in  a  mad  rush  to  cast  a  constantly 
increasing  portion  of  their  money,  credit,  physical  and  intellectual 
activity  each  year  into  the  ever-expanding  gulf  of  military  expendi- 
tures and  armaments? 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  a  situation  exists,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  present  course  in  Europe  can  be  only  war — the  destruction 
of  the  weakest  by  the  strongest, — or  ruin — the  destruction  of  the 
poorest  by  the  richest.  Even  those  among  us  "who  have  most  formally 
declared  themselves  in  opposition  to  my  proposition,  will  not  venture 
to  maintain  that  the  present  situation  is  normal.  Furthermore,  the 
famous  Marshal  von  Moltke  several  months  ago  defined  this  situation 
as  follows:  "All  Europe,"  he  said  to  the  Reichstag  on  December  4, 
1886,  "all  Europe  is  under  arms :  wherever  we  may  look  about  us  we 
see  our  neighbors,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  armed  and  overladen  with 
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the  equipage  of  war  the  weight  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  bear,  even  for  a 
rich  country.  This  situation  can  not  continue  indefinitely  .  .  ." 
I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  I  said  in  my  note  submitted  to  the  In- 
stitute last  May.  I  shall  not  speak,  therefore,  in  detail  of  the  three  mil- 
lion men,  nor  of  the  four  billions  of  annual  expenses,  which  are  the 
figures  already  reached  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  by  the  ef- 
fective forces  in  time  of  peace  and  the  military  expenditures  of  the 
seventeen  States  of  Europe.^  I  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  the 
dangers  of  every  nature,  political,  economic,  social,  which  follow  such  a 
state  of  affairs  and  its  rapid  aggravation,  nor  of  the  disastrous  in- 
equality which  it  creates  between  the  European  and  American  States  in 
the  battle  for  life.  I  simply  ask  whether  we  may  consider  this  question 
foreign  to  international  law, — the  question  as  to  whether  a  situation  so 
eminently  dangerous  imposes  upon  European  Powers  the  strict  duty  to 
confer  together,  if  not  to  end  it  at  a  blow,  at  least  to  arrest  its 
development. 


iThe  exact  totals  are,  according  to  the  Statesman's  Year-book  of  1887,  3,031,504 
men  and  3,960,718,500  francs.  The  effective  forces  in  time  of  war  are  more 
than  10  million  men  and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  during  a  year  would 
exceed  thirteen  billions. 


4.  OPINION  OF  MR.  LORIMER,  PROFESSOR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
EDINBURGH,  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  DISARMAMENT' 

.  It  seems  to  me  that  before  discussing  this  question  we  should  con- 
sider the  following  points  as  established  in  advance,  as  the  premises 
from  which  we  should  derive  the  final  solution : 

/.  No  free  State  shall  consent  to  a  change  of  any  kind  whatever 
in  its  relation  to  other  States,  if  this  change  is  to  result  in  diminishing 
its  defensive  strength,  or  hindering  its  future  development. 

A  modification  of  the  statu  quo,  or  a  reestablishment  of  the  balance 
of  power  cannot  be  attained  by  peaceful  negotiation.  To  impair  ex- 
isting conditions  in  this  regard  nothing  less  than  war  would  be  re- 
quired, or  the  gradual  action  of  those  causes  of  progress  or  decadence 
which  are  beyond  any  immediate  human  control.  If,  therefore,  our 
purpose  is  to  diminish  the  chances  of  war,  we  must  accept  the  equi- 
librium now  established,  however  unstable  or  unsatisfactory  it  may 
seem  to  us. 

2.  If  the  preceding  proposition  is  correct,  it  follows  that  our  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  disarmament  should  inevitably  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  proportion,  that  principle  which  all  publicists,  ancient  and 
modem,  acknowledged  to  be  of  such  importance  up  to  the  time  it  was 
trodden  under  foot  and  lost  from  view  in  the  trouble  and  confusion 
of  the  French  Revolution.  If  we  follow  this  principle,  whatever  may 
be  the  absolute  reduction  in  the  effective  force  of  a  State,  its  relation 
to  other  States  will  remain  the  same,  because  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion will  have  been  made  in  the  effective  forces  of  all  other  States  with 
which  it  might  come  in  conflict. 

3.  Mo  independent  State  shall  submit  to  any  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  revenues  or  of  its  domestic  affairs. 

Each  State  should  be  left  to  decide  for  itself  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  proceed  to  reduce  its  armament,  either  by  the  decrease  of  the 
strength  of  the  armies  (standing  armies,  volunteer  troops,  or  others), 
or  by  the  abandonment  of  fortresses,  of  war  vessels,  gun-boats,  tor- 


*Cf.  Revue  de  droit  international,  vol.  xix  (1887),  p.  "473. 

James  Lorimer  (1818-1890),  an  eminent  Scotch  publicist,  was  professor  of 
public  law  and  tlie  law  of  nature  and  nations  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and 
a  member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  In  the  field  of  international 
law  his  principal  work  is  The  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  2  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh and  London,  1884. 
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pedo-boats,  etc.  The  requirements  for  the  defense  of  the  different 
States  as  between  themselves  vary  so  continually  that  it  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  for  them  to  agree  upon  a  uniform  application 
of  their  military  expenditures.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  we  can  hope 
for  is  to  persuade  them  to  agree  to  a  uniform  reduction  of  these  ex- 
penditures themselves.  A  treaty  by  which  they  would  agree  to  reduce 
their  present  war  budgets  by  25  or  50  per  cent,  or,  in  view  of  the  in- 
evitable changes  which  must  occur  in  the  basis  of  taxation,  to 
diminish  the  fraction  of  their  total  revenue  which  they  will  devote 
to  military  expenses,  would  result  in  maintaining  the  present  relation- 
ship between  their  respective  forces,  while  leaving  them  free  to 
organize  such  forces  according  to  their  necessities,  present  or  future. 
The  risk  of  war  would  be  diminished  by  the  limitation  upon  the  com- 
bustible matter  in  each  community,  while  the  relief  from  taxation  and 
compulsor}'  service  would  increase  wealth  and  furthermore  direct  the 
attention  of  each  generation  toward  occupations  of  civil  life. 

Is  it  objected  that  the  diversity  in  the  character  of  the  populations 
of  the  different  States  would  tend  to  impair  the  equal  diminution  of 
their  real  military  force,  if  we  limited  ourselves  to  demanding  an  equal 
diminution  of  expenditures?  Russia,  England,  and  France  have 
within  their  more  or  less  direct  control,  barbarian  or  semi-barbarian 
hordes  which  they  might  place  in  line  and  keep  under  arms,  even  in 
Europe,  at  less  expense  than  a  corresponding  number  of  European 
troops !  This  objection  is  more  apparent  than  real.  Such  troops 
would  never  stand  before  an  almost  equal  number  of  European 
soldiers.  Real  military  strength  therefore  would  continue  to  be  ap- 
proximately proportional  to  the  cost  thereof.  The  growth  of  trans- 
portation facilities  has  in  recent  times  rendered  possible  the  employ- 
ment of  Asiatic  or  African  auxiliaries  in  European  wars.  But  we 
should  not  forget  that  this  undoubted  result  of  such  growth  will  prob- 
ably be  more  than  counterbalanced  in  the  long  run  by  a  contrary  effect. 
The  construction  or  railroads  and  canals  tends  to  develop  local  industry 
and  turn  the  energy  of  native  populations  dependent  upon  us  from 
military  occupations  and  toward  the  works  of  civil  life.  This  will  re- 
sult in  a  diminution,  perhaps  slow,  but  continued,  of  the  exclusively 
warlike  classes  who,  at  least  in  India,  still  have  no  other  desire  than  to 
be  emplo)'^ed  in  the  army. 

There  is  a  question  of  considerable  and  growing  importance  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Institute, 
although  I  do  not  m3^self  see  any  satisfactory  solution  thereof.  It  is 
evident  that  at  present  we  are  only  in  the  first  stages  of  the  application 
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of  explosives  to  warfare.  Although  enormous  sums  have  been  and  are 
being  expended  upon  the  manufacture  of  torpedoes,  and  upon  the 
construction  of  vessels  intended  to  discharge  them,  or,  as  we  say,  to 
"sow"  them,  their  effect  in  a  maritime  war  has  not  yet  been  experi- 
enced. It  is  probable  that  non-maritime  nations  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  these  engines  considerably.  But  the  torpedo  is  doubtless 
only  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  explosives  which  will  be  used  in 
future  wars. 

If  no  other  limit  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  these  new  methods  of 
destruction  except  that  of  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  and  the  inven- 
tions of  the  mechanician,  it  may  result  in  augumenting  the  horrors 
of  war  almost  beyond  conception.  It  may  be  that  a  simple  bomb  well 
aimed  may  cause  the  destruction  of  an  army  and  change  the  course 
of  history.  But  is  there  a  single  State  which  would  consent  to  bind 
itself,  or  limit  itself,  in  the  use  of  these  new  methods,  which  are 
equally  as  eflFective  for  defensive  as  for  offensive  opera- 
tions? Or,  if  a  nation  did  so  bind  itself,  does  the  manner  in  which 
treaties  have  been  observed  in  the  past  indicate  that  such  treaties 
would  be  respected  in  a  war  a  outrance?  Would  it  be  possible  to 
prevent,  to  limit,  or  even  to  regulate,  the  use  of  gunpowder  by  treaty? 
In  the  absence  of  an  international  executive  I  fear  that  the  answer  to 
these  questions  can  only  be  negative  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Until  international  law  reaches  such  a  stage  that  the  observation 
thereof  will  be  guaranteed  by  some  positive  system,  its  only  sanction 
consists  in  a  coalition  of  States  determined  to  maintain  it.  It  might  not 
be  impossible  for  such  a  coalition  to  succeed  in  imposing  certain  rules 
which  might  be  decided  upon  among  its  members  as  to  the  use  of 
explosives,  in  the  same  way  that  it  would  impose  certain  limits  upon 
their  respective  armaments.  But  such  a  coalition  furnishes  the  edifice 
of  international  law  with  only  fragile  support.  That  is  why  I  repeat 
what  I  have  so  often  said  and  written :  the  final  problem  of  our 
science  and  international  politics  is  the  formation  of  international 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers. 

But  the  question  of  disarmament  is  too  urgent  to  await  the  forma- 
tion of  an  international  body  which  can  not  be  dreamed  of  at  present, 
however  desirable  or  even  indispensable  it  may  be  in  the  final  analysis. 
Diplomacy  furnishes  only  a  very  imperfect  equivalent  of  the  regular 
operation  of  the  powers  which  formulate  and  apply  the  laws  within  a 
State.  But  this  equivalent  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  international 
jurist  may  apply,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
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From  an  economic  point  of  view  the  disadvantages  of  partial  dis- 
armament may  be  asserted,  because  of  the  influence  which  it  will  have 
on  the  labor  market.     The  market  is  restricted  in  many  directions. 
Is  this  the  time  to  throw  into  it  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  strong- 
est men  of  each  community?    I  do  not  deny  that  the  first  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be  to  cause  some  disarrangement  and  some  difficulty 
on  this  point.     We  could,  in  order  to  handle  the  transition,  make  the 
reduction  gradual,  limiting  it,  for  example,  to  five  per  cent  per  annum 
until  the  agreed  limit  was  reached.     The  difficulty  in  any  case  would 
be  only  temporary.     Although  the  men  under  arms  do  not  receive 
wages  they  consume  them.     The  costly  luxury  of  their  maintenance 
is  borne  by  the  class  which  earns  wages,  and  the  maintenance  of  this 
luxury  diminishes  by  that  much  the  resources  which  this  class  might 
use  for  its  necessities  or  enjoyment.     Whether  we  regard  labor  as 
paid  by  capital  or  as  self-sustaining,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  only  by 
labor  that  those  original  sources  of  wealth,  moral  or  material,  which 
nature  has  placed  at  our  disposition,  may  be  utilized,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  that  no  loss  results  from  the  employment  of 
labor  in  non-productive,  not  to  say  destructive  occupations.     Looked 
at  from  this  point  of  view  the  limitation  of  armaments  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe  might  be  compared  to  the  ligature  of  an 
artery  from  which  the  life  of  a  man  is  ebbing  away  with  his  blood. 
A  certain  local  difficulty  may  result  from  the  stopping  of  circulation 
in  the  regions  nourished  by  the  artery,  but  the  blood  will  pass  through 
other  channels,  circulation  will  be  reestablished,  and  the  patient  will 
avoid  death.    By  a  strictly  analogous  process  the  fruitless  labor  of  the 
soldier  will  be  replaced  by  the  fruitful  labor  of  the  workman  and  the 
artisan.    What  men  lack  is  not  the  opportunity  to  work,  but  the  means 
to  support  them  and  pay  them  while  they  work.     Now,  more  wealth 
signifies  higher  wages  and  more  opportunities  to  enter  upon  new  enter- 
prises.   It  will  require  a  great  deal  of  time  still  to  exhaust  the  resources 
of  our  planet,  and  for  man  to  finish  gathering  all  of  the  treasures  of 
well-being  which  God  has  placed  at  his  disposition.  The  principal  cause 
of  this  depression,  of  which  there  is  much  talk,  and  which  attacks  in- 
dustry in  all  forms,  is  found  in  this  ruinous  rivalry  of  armaments 
and  military  expenditures  in  which  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
have  permitted  themselves  to  become  engaged,  and  into  which  they  are 
dragging  the  less  important  States.     The  progress  of  exhaustion  is 
rapid,  and  we  have  still  worse  days  in  store  if  this  artery  can  not  be 
closed. 


5.    REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GROWING  ARMAMENTS  OF  EUROPE  BY 

COUNT  KAMAROVSKI' 

The  introduction  of  an  international  organization  becomes  more 
urgently  .necessary  from  year  to  year,  especially  in  view  of  the  most 
serious  practical  interests  of  nations. 

We  are  now  living  in  a  period  of  hard  times.  Almost  everywhere 
we  hear  complaints  about  the  evil  state  of  commerce  and  affairs  in 
general,  about  the  pitiful  economic  situation ;  we  point  out  the  painful 
conditions  under  which  the  laboring  classes  eke  out  a  bare  existence, 
and  the  growing  impoverishment  of  the  masses.  And  in  spite  of  that, 
States,  in  their  endeavor  to  maintain  their  independence,  almost  pass 
the  bounds  of  reason.  On  every  hand  new  taxes  are  introduced, 
which,  in  our  day,  burden  the  population  more  and  more.  Cast  a 
glance  at  the  budgets  of  the  European  States  of  this  century,  and  we 
shall  be  especially  surprised  by  their  enormous  size  and  constant  in- 
crease. Whence  comes  this  evil,  then,  which  threatens  to  drag  the 
wtiole  of  Europe  sooner  or  later  into  inevitable  bankruptcy?  It  is 
certain  that  it  is  principally  due  to  the  growing  increase  of  military 
expenses,  which  ordinarily  swallow  up  a  third,  and  sometimes  a  half, 
of  the  European  budgets.  And  what  is  more  to  be  deplored  is  the 
fact  that  so  long  as  the  present  state  of  affairs  continues  we  can 
scarcely  foresee  an  end  to  this  increase  in  the  budgets  and  the  accom- 
panying impoverishment  of  the. masses.  What  is  socialism  itself  if  it 
is  not,  at  least  in  a  large  measure,  a  protest  against  this  abnormal  con- 
dition in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  our  section  of  the 
globe  finds  itself? 

It  is  evident  that  governments  have  already  understood  this  for  a 
long  time  if  not  as  a  matter  of  theory,  and  out  of  love  for  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  equity,  at  least  because  they  feel  more  and  more 
how  heavy  and  painful  is  the  burden  of  the  demands  actually  made  by 
the  present  system.  Then,  too,  they  have  successively  engaged  in  at- 
tempts to  relieve  the  masses  and  combat  the  evil  which  springs  from  the 
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proletariat.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  these  measures  may  be  placed 
in  three  categories.  On  one  side,  we  observe  a  return  to  the  colonial 
policy,  the  desire  to  appropriate  new  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  efforts  of  governments  to  revive  industry  and 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  people  by  the  increase  of  import  duties 
on  foreign  goods.  This  leads  to  the  strengthening  of  protectionism, 
which  tends  almost  everywhere  to  replace  free  trade,  so  much  in 
favor  during  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870.  In  the  third  place,  gov- 
ernments, in  their  battle  with  socialism,  publish  domestic  laws  on  the 
insurance  of  workmen,  etc. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  all  of  these  measures  are  weak  and  in- 
effective. If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  ameliorate  to  a  certain  extent 
the  evil  against  which  they  are  directed,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do 
not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  but  on  the  contrary  produce  another 
evil.  So  far  as  the  colonial  policy  is  concerned,  by  which  Prince  Bis- 
marck and  his  partisans  wish  to  increase  the  well-being  of  their  coun- 
try, it  is  certain  that  it  increases  the  antagonism  among  the  peoples  of 
Europe  by  carrying  their  competition  into  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  that  it  therefore  tends  far  less  to  the  pacification  of  European 
States  than  to  the  renewal  of  the  rivalry  and  animosity  of  which  the 
history  of  the  sixteenth  and  following  centuries  shows  many  and  sad 
examples.  Besides,  colonies  are  very  expensive  and,  finally,  do  not 
long  remain  attached  to  the  mother  country.  They  may  be  compared 
to  fruits  which  hang  on  the  branches  of  the  mother  country  until  they 
become  ripe.     Emancipation,  that  is  the  law  of  their  development. 

The  other  measure,  purely  economic,  is  also  a  two-edged  sword ;  it  is 
dangerous  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  relations  of  peoples,  be- 
cause it  naturally  calls  forth  reprisals.  It  causes  what  we  call  to-day 
"an  economic  war."  If  a  State,  with  a  view  to  developing  its  material 
well-being,  forbids,  or  strongly  restricts  (by  high  import  duties),  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  into  its  territory,  this  State  is  acting  with- 
in its  strict  rights.  But  the  same  rights  belong  to  other  States,  and  if 
they  suffer  from  our  high  tariff,  they  will  naturally  try  to  attack  us 
in  the  same  manner,  that  is  strike  at  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  our 
economic  system.  This  results  in  endless  discussions  which  become 
all  the  sharper  as  they  reach  more  deeply  into  the  material  interests 
of  men.  It  is  an  underhand  war  among  the  peoples  of  Europe.  This 
measure  is  dangerous  also  from  another  point  of  view,  that  of  national 
policy,  in  the  sense  that,  while  really  contributing  sometimes  to  the  de- 
velopment of  some  branches  of  national  industry,  it  may  also  lead  to 
the  weakening  of  other  branches,  and  while  increasing  the  quantity 
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of  the  products  in  the  country,  it  may  lower  the  quality.  Confiding 
in  the  protection  of  the  State,  and  not  fearing  foreign  competition, 
the  industries  pay  little  attention  to  the  well-being  of  the  consumers, 
who  might,  under  a  more  liberal  economic  regime,  have  received  ne- 
cessary products  either  better  in  quality  or  cheaper  in  price. 

We  therefore  repeat  that  these  two  measures,  colonial  policy  and 
protectionism,  are  in  the  final  analysis  retrograde  measures,  which  keep 
awake  antagonism  among  peoples.  And  the  greater  this  antagonism 
becomes  the  more  the  people  are  obliged  to  arm  themselves,  as  the 
French  say,  to  the  teeth.  This  is,  in  short,  the  situation  in  which  the 
States  of  Europe  find  themselves  to-day.  Their  rivalry  in  this  sphere 
goes  indeed  to  the  height  of  folly ! 

It  is  more  than  time  to  stop  and  seriously  reflect  upon  the  question 
of  disarmament.  That  is  not  an  idle  question, — ^it  is  the  question  to  he 
or  not  to  he  among  European  nations  and  even  throughout  our  civili- 
zation in  general. 

Contemporary  militarism  shows  us  clearly  the  insufficiency  of  the 
policy,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  of  Christian  peoples.  They  must 
get  out  of  this  situation  at  any  price,  if  they  do  not  wish  in  time  to 
become  the  victims  of  harharians  from  within  (adherents  of  different 
destructive  parties),  as  Rome  and  the  ancient  civilization  succumbed 
to  the  attacks  of  barbarians  from  without. 

The  defenders  of  the  monstrous  contemporary  militarism  say  that 
these  innumerable  armies  are  indispensable  to  States  for  their  own 
preservation.  With  the  development  of  our  civilization  the  price  of  all 
necessaries  of  life  has  so  increased  that  the  expenses  for  the  armies  ap- 
pear to  be  an  insurance  premium  paid  by  us  for  those  objects.  But 
this  argument  rests  upon  an  apparent  sophism.  There  is  no  relation 
between  the  needs  for  interior  security  and  the  enormous  existing 
armaments.  Not  only  do  these  armaments  greatly  surpass  the  neces- 
sary bounds,  but,  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  economic  crisis  of 
our  days,  they  are  in  fact  the  things  which  provoke  and  perpetuate 
this  phantom  of  war  which  it  is  apparently  their  purpose  to  appease. 
The  tension  of  the  "armed  peace"  becomes  so  painful  and  insupportable 
for  peoples  that  it  will  end  by  making  them  prefer  war  to  this  condition. 
The  enormous  armies  themselves  present  an  eternal  menace  against 
the  peace  of  peoples. 

How  shall  we  get  away  from  this  nightmare  which  weighs  upon  the 
whole  world? 

There  is  no  possible  way  out  if  this  or  that  State  should  act  alone, 
because  what  government  would  decide  to  set  about  its  own  destruc- 
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tion  and  diminish  its  military  strength  in  the  presence  of  neighbors 
which  are  better  armed  than  it  ? 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  this  fundamental  question  can  be 
decided  only  in  the  field  of  international  law.  But  there,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  serious  and  united  'efforts  of  peoples  may  be  able  to  ac- 
complish much.  The  silence  of  the  greater  part  of  modern  interna- 
tionalists on  this  subject  astonishes  us.  Even  the  greatest  authorities 
and  those  most  disposed  to  embrace  the  cause  of  progress  are  silent 
when  they  fear  they  are  going  to  touch  upon  this  monster.  However, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  science  of  international  law  to  raise  its 
voice  continually  on  this  question.  As  we  know,  the  Edinburgh  profes- 
sor, Mr.  Lorimer,  is  a  brilliant  exception  upon  this  point. 

The  question  of  disarmament  may  be  decided  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner  only  on  condition  that  a  judicial  organization  of  the  entire 
common  life  of  States  be  created.  But  even  now,  we  may  point  out 
some  preliminary  conditions  for  the  acceleration  of  this  solution. 

In  the  first  place,  this  question  should  be  placed  upon  the  inter- 
naiioiml  plane,  as  we  have  already  said.  We  mean  by  that  that  all  of  the 
States  of  Europe  are  equally  interested  in  studying  and  deciding  this 
question  practically.  But  the  duty  falls  especially  upon  the  Great 
Powers  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  direction  of  this  reform.  For  they 
are  above  all  those  which,  by  their  military'  supremacy,  eternally  menace 
the  general  peace,  in  spite  of  all  of  the  testimony  of  their  official  repre- 
sentatives and  their  press.  Their  armaments  have  reached  such  dimen 
sions  that,  willing  or  not,  these  States  are  driven  thereby  to  seek  causes 
for  dissension  and  rivalry  among  themselves  in  everything.  From 
another  point  of  view,  their  military  forces  have  already,  in  fact,  de- 
prived secondary  States  of  the  possibility  of  making  war.  It  is  true 
that  the  latter  may  still,  in  concert  with  one  of  the  Great  Powers, 
have  some  weight  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe,  but  does  not  such 
an  alliance  remind  us  of  the  fable  of  the  iron  pot  and  the  earthen  pot? 
Among  the  Great  Powers  the  first  example  of  good-will  and  sincerity 
should  come  from  those  Powers  which  are  most  responsible  to-day  for 
keeping  Europe  in  eternal  fear  of  war,  that  is,  Germany  and  France, 
and  after  them,  England  and  Russia. 

The  strong  should  inaugurate  this  reform,  the  weak  should  follow. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  indispensable  to  consider  this  question  as 
seriously  as  possible  and  from  all  points  of  view.  If  governments  are 
in  reality,  as  they  pretend,  animated  by  love  of  peace,  they  should  be 
ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  and  to  renounce  many  prejudices  and 
claims  to  give  to  their  peoples  this  most  inestimable  boon :  peace,  which 
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is  itself  the  first  and  fundamental  condition  of  all  human  progress. 
That  is  why  we  must  examine  in  advance  in  preliminary  conferences, 
and  then  in  a  final  congress,  the  causes  which  most  inspire  antagonism 
and  enmity  among  European  peoples.  If  we  did  not,  even  in  these 
deliberations,  reach  positive  results  at  first  (in  the  sense  of  direct 
agreement),  at  least  the  meeting  of  such  conferences  would  be  of  it- 
self a  step  toward  the  pacific  solution  of  a  large  number  of^  disputes 
existing  among  peoples.  Finally,  we  should  have  gained  by  this 
proceeding  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  general  opinion  of  Europe 
on  the  questions  in  controversy. 

In  the  third  place,  we  do  not  interpret  disarmament  in  the  absolute 
sense  of  the  word,  but  as  a  joint,  gradual,  movement,  executed  by  the 
States  of  Europe  in  accordance  with  principles  agreed  upon  by  common 
accord.  The  principles  which  fix  the  number  of  troops  may  be  regu- 
lated by  the  indices  of  real  life.  These  would  be,  for  instance,  the  pop- 
ulation, the  requirements  of  domestic  security,  the  size  of  territories 
outside  of  Europe  and  colonies,  etc.,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  in  fixing  the  size  of  the  armies.  Mr.  von  Holtzen- 
dorff,  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  disarmament,  observes  that  the  States 
situated  in  the  center  of  Europe  are  more  exposed  to  danger  of  attack 
than  those  on  the  outside.  The  position  of  Germany,  for  instance,  is 
more  perilous  than  that  of  Russia,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  latter 
can  not  be  threatened  from  more  than  one  side  (west)  and  the  former 
may  be  threatened  from  several  sides  at  once.  Mr.  von  Holtzendorff 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  reform  proposed  by  us  must  be  general  and 
simultaneous ;  therefore,  it  would  not  menace  some  any  more  than  oth- 
ers. The  greatest  danger  for  all,  to-day,  undeniably  consists  in  the  gen- 
eral distrust,  and  in  the  disposition  of  each  to  attack  its  neighbor  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts. 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  view  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  this  reform 
and  its  novelty  in  the  practice  of  States,  we  might  recommend  its  adop- 
tion for  a  certain  period,  in  order  to  accustom  governments  and  peoples 
to  its  full  adoption  in  the  future.  This  period  might  be  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  experience,  after  a  mature  study  by  all  the  States  of  Europe. 

By  that  method  the  first  really  serious  attempt  would  be  made,  not  in 
words,  nor  on  paper  merely,  for  the  pacification  of  European  States. 

In  the  fifth  place,  so  far  as  the  guaranties  of  the  reform  which  we 
are  discussing  are  concerned,  they  would  be  furnished  by  the  collective 
protection  of  all  the  States  which  might  have  adopted  the  reform, 
and  in  time,  by  a  more  effective  protection,  that  of  international  organ- 
isation.   A  State  which  violated  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  act  of 
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disarmament  would  by  that  very  fact  excite  all  the  other  States  against 
it.  We  might,  on  this  point,  provide  in  the  act  of  progressive  disarma- 
ment a  complete  system  of  repressive  measures,  carefully  worked  out. 
And  later,  we  might  finally  decide  the  last  great  question,  viz. :  the 
organization  in  Europe  of  an  international  police  force  which,  we 
might  say,  would  take  upon  itself  a  part  of  the  force  concentrated  in 
the  different  national  armies,  but  which,  acting  in  all  its  fields  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  principles  of  international  law,  would  be  the  guardian 
of  the  general  peace  and  justice  upon  earth.  Doubtless  the  organiza- 
tion of  such  a  force  would  be  a  very  difficult  work,  but  the  good  which 
would  come  therefrom,  would  be  so  great  that  internationalists  should 
work  with  zeal  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Furthermore,  the  perfection  of  an  international  organization  by 
giving  it  such  a  guaranty  is  a  goal  toward  which  States  are  only  begin- 
ning to  grope  their  way.  But  if  they  never  attain  this  goal,  the  conse- 
quences of  their  gradual  and  simultaneous  disarmament  will  have  pro- 
cured for  them  inestimable  blessings  in  both  their  domestic  and  foreign 
relations. 

Thanks  to  the  mutual  confidence  which  would  then  be  established 
between  peoples,  their  governments  would  have  at  their  disposition 
immense  material  resources,  which  they  now  dissipate  unproductively 
for  their  armies  and  armaments,  and  which  they  might  in  the  future 
devote  to  the  improvement  in  all  directions  of  the  life  of  their  peoples. 
They  might  then  employ  greater  sums  in  the  sanitation  of  the  country, 
in  public  instruction,  betterment  of  justice,  increase  of  domestic  secur- 
ity, the  uprooting  of  the  proletariat  and  socialism,  in  a  word,  in  the 
cure  of  all  those  horrible  plagues  which  gnaw  at  all  of  the  European 
States  to-day.  This  reform  would  permit  them  to  found  in  peace 
colonies  in  other  parts  of  the  world  for  the  surplus  of  their  population 
and  to  open  markets  there  for  their  products.  A  work  of  this  kind 
might  be  undertaken  by  all  European  States  together.  Not  only  would 
this  truly  humanitarian  and  Christian  policy  increase  the  well-being  and 
the  security  of  the  masses,  but  it  would  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  soil  and  the  development  of  its  productive  energy. 

Notwithstanding  these  innumerable  works,  and  even  others,  the 
governments  which  consider  seriously  the  question  of  disarmament 
would  be  able  to  lighten  the  financial  burden  which  weighs  upon  the 
people,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  battle  with  more  success  against  the 
enemies  of  domestic  order  and  security.  In  short,  whatever  the  de- 
fenders of  the  present  status  may  say,  militarism,  more  than  anything 
else,  supports  not  only  wars,  but  also  revolutions  in  modern  States. 
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Let  no  one  object  that  this  reform  may  enervate  morally  the  peoples 
of  Europe  and  leave  men  able  to  enjoy  only  material  things.  Disarma- 
ment as  we  understand  it  does  not  at  all  signify  the  suppression  of  the 
military  forces  of  States,  but  their  reduction  to  the  actual  requirements 
of  domestic  security,  and  their  renunciation  of  all  attempts  against  the 
independence  and  liberty  of  other  peoples  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  international  organization.  This  would  not  result  in  any  detrac- 
tion from  the  high  mission  of  warriors  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  their  fatherland.  Disarmament  in  itself  would 
not  prevent  the  discipline  of  the  male  youth  of  the  population  in 
military  exercises. 

It  probably  would  not  cause  war  to  disappear  entirely,  but  it  would 
make  w^ar  rarer  and  more  just. 

We  refuse  absolutely  to  look  upon  war,  as  do  Count  von  Moltke  and 
its  numerous  apologists,  as  the  principal  counter-irritant  for  the  moral 
weakening  and  decadence  of  peoples. 

The  latter  pass  into  decline  like  individuals,  not  by  peace,  but  by 
contempt  for  the  moral  principles  which  govern  the  life  of  mankind. 
The  weakening  of  these  principles  leads  to  wars  which  only  accelerate 
the  fall  of  nations  by  bringing  to  them  instead  of  liberty  the  chains, 
sometimes  golden,  but  always  heavy,  of  domestic  and  foreign  servitude. 


6.  DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD  ON  A  LIMIT  OF  PERMANENT  MILITARY 

FORCE^ 

In  time  of  peace,  ihe  number  of  persons  employed  at  any  time 
in  the  military  service  of  a  nation,  whether  intended  for  land  or 
sea,  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thousand  inhabitants. 

A  large  standing  army  is  not  only  the  enormous  burden  that  it  has 
been  described,  but  it  is  a  provocative  to  war.  The  arming  of  a  nation 
should  be  looked  upon  very  much  as  the  arming  of  individuals.  A 
man  may  keep  arms  in  his  house,  to  be  used  on  occasions,  but  if  he 
walks  abroad,  always  armed  to  the  teeth,  he  speedily  gets  into  a  quarrel. 
.So  with  a  nation.  The  peace  of  society  would  certainly  be  endangered 
by  the  general  practice  of  wearing  arms.  It  was  once  so.  And  since 
social  manners  have  been  benefited  by  a  general  disarmament  of  in- 
dividuals, it  should  seem  that,  for  a  similar  reason,  national  manners 
would  be  benefited  by  a  like  process. 

Examples  of  partial  national  disarmament  are  not  wanting.  The 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  made  at  the  close 
of  the  last  war  between  them,  stipulated  that  neither  should  keep 
ships  of  war  upon  the  great  lakes  that  divide  them.-  The  treaty  of 
Paris,  which  closed  the  Crimean  war,  provided  for  the  disarmament 
of  Russia  in  the  Black  sea. 

The  object  of  a  military  establishment  is  security,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal. The  standing  army  of  the  United  States  is  30,000,  giving  one 
soldier  to  every  thirteen  hundred  inhabitants.  Yet  these  30,000  men 
are  scattered  over  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  any  European  State, 
and  they  have  to  keep  watch  of  numerous  Indian  tribes,  and  to  garrison 
many  fortresses;  a  greater  number  probably  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  true, 
that  this  country  has  no  dangerous  neighbors ;  but  if  a  general  dis- 
armament should  be  adopted,  the  most  powerful  European  State  would 
hardly  be  a  dangerous  neighbor  to  the  weakest.     For  the  purpose  of 


^David  Dudley  Field,  Draft  outlines  of  an  International  Code,  Article  528 
(2d  ed.,  1876),  p.  367. 

Mr.  Field  (1805-1894")  was  an  eminent  American  publicist,  lawyer,  a  partisan 
of  codification  of  municipal  law,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Law. 

2This  agreement  is  printed  in  Pamphlet  No.  2  of  the  Division  of  International 
Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
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internal  security,  one  armed  guardian  of  the  peace  to  every  thousand 
persons  should  seem  to  be  sufficient,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
militia,  which  should  chiefly  be  relied  on  for  security  against  internal 
commotion. 

The  building  and  arming  of  fortresses  could  scarcely  be  regarded 
with  apprehension,  inasmuch  as  they  are  defensive.  Ships  do  not,  it  is 
true,  fall  within  the  same  category,  for  they  may  be  regarded  as  mov- 
able fortresses,  but  they  are  limited  in  their  operations.  To  bind  a 
nation  not  to  build  them  and  lay  them  up,  should  not  be  considered 
essential  to  the  security  of  States. 

Militia  should  be  regarded  as  a  strong  arm  of  nations,  both  for 
internal  peace  and  external  defense.  For  the  support  of  the  civil 
powers,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  no  other  force  is  so  natural  and 
proper.  It  is  cheap,  ready  and  efficient.  For  national  defense  against 
external  attack,  it  may,  upon  emergency,  be  converted  into  formidable 
armies.  The  last  war  between  France  and  Prussia  has  shown  how  pow- 
erful a  force  a  citizen  soldiery  may  be  made.  In  France,  the  national 
guard  has  on  many  occasions  been  the  defender  of  order.  In  the 
United  States,  the  militia  has  not  only  supported  the  civil  power  in 
executing  the  laws,  but  it  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  army  of  volun- 
teers of  the  most  effective  kind. 


7.  OPINION  OF  MR.  MERIGNHAQi 

Disarmament  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  simultaneous  and  collec- 
tive, because  to  the  extent  that  it  might  become  possible  and  obligatory 
when  each  one  had  consented  thereto,  it  would,  in  the  contrary  case, 
become  a  deceiving  and  imprudent  act  of  such  gravity  that  no 
government  would  care  to  assume  the  responsibility  therefor.  Disarma- 
ment, in  the  second  place,  could  only  be  partial,  since,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  a  domestic  force  is  necessary  to  each  State.  Finally,  it 
should  be  proportional  and  progressive ;  for  the  decrease  would  be 
made  by  successive  reductions  until  the  contingent  which  might  be 
fixed  for  each  of  the  nations  of  Europe  were  reached.  By  adopting 
this  procedure  States  could  remain  upon  the  defensive  in  the  possible 
event  that  some  of  them  might  not  keep  their  agreements.  This  thought 
answers  the  very  proper  prejudices  of  some  publicists  who  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  if  a  power  disarms  it  exposes  itself  to  the  danger 
of  not  being  followed  by  others.  These  fears,  which  might  be  seriously 
considered  if  immediate  and  complete  disarmament  were  contemplated, 
would  be  baseless  if  disarmament  were  made  in  instalments  under  con- 
ditions carefully  determined  in  advance.  As  for  the  methods  of  de- 
termining the  ratio,  we  find  several  systems  presented  to  us.  The  first 
consists  in  disarming  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  each  State. 
But  it  has  been  observed,  and  rightly,  that  under  this  process  certain 
Great  Powers  which  have  to-day  armed  forces  approximately  equal, 
would  be  made  inferior  to  one  another,  for  instance,  France  as  com- 
pared with  Germany.  It  would  be  better,  it  seems,  to  establish  the  ef- 
fective forces  of  Europe  upon  the  basis  of  their  peace  footing  at  the 
time  of  disarmament.  The  States  would  then  be  left  in  a  position 
identical  with  that  occupied  by  them  before  disarmament,  because 
each  would  suffer  a  reduction  in  proportion  to  its  former  strength. 

Two  other  methods  of  establishing  the  proportion  of  the  forces  to 
be  retained  by  each  nation  after  disarmament  have  been  proposed. 


iMerignhac,  Traite  theorique  et  pratique  de  I'arhitrage  international,  p.  512, 
section  549  (Paris,  1895). 

Alexandre  Merignhac,  born  1857,  is  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Law  and  professor  of  international  law  in  the  faculty  of  law  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toulouse.  Other  works  of  this  author  on  arbitration  are  La  con- 
ference internationale  de  la  paix,  Paris,  1900,  and  Le  traite  d'arbitrage  perma- 
nent au  XX^'^e  siecle,  Paris,  1904. 
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which  seem  to  us  powerless  either  to  attain  the  desired  goal,  or  to 
harmonize  with  the  exigencies  of  military  instruction.  The  first  con- 
sists in  fixing  an  age  limit  above  which  States  would  agree  no  longer  to 
call  their  subjects  to  the  colors,  thirty  years  for  instance.  But  by  this 
plan  the  strength  of  the  armies  in  time  of  peace  would  not  be  reduced, 
even  if  the  above-mentioned  limit  were  reduced  to  twenty-five  years.  In 
fact,  on  the  present  peace  basis  the  soldiers  of  European  armies  are 
taken  during  the  ages  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  into  the  military  con- 
tingents for  a  given  period,  the  length  of  which  varies  with  States. 
Such  is,  at  least,  the  regular,  normal  situation. 

The  second  method  proposed  consists  in  reducing  the  active  service 
in  times  of  peace  to  one  year  fit  is  subject  to  insurmountable  technical 
objections.  Now  the  two  years'  service  seems  too  short  to  certain 
specialists ;  in  all  cases,  everybody  agrees  in  condemning  annual  service 
as  absolutely  insufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  list  of  officers,  in- 
struction of  special  corps  and  particularly  of  the  cavalry,  in  short,  for 
the  education  of  the  soldier  in  general.  Annual  service  would  pro- 
duce troops  of  too  little  training  for  purposes  of  mobilization,  would 
suppress  that  spirit  of  tradition  and  discipline  in  the  army  which  only 
time  can  produce,  and  which  forms  truly  national,  homogeneous  troops, 
and  would  take  the  army  back  to  the  ancient  type  of  national  guards. 
Resides,  anyone  familiar  with  the  matter  knows  that  the  time  actually 
passed  with  the  colors  is  always  noticeably  less  than  the  theoretical  time, 
because  of  sickness,  furloughs,  and  various  duties  required  by  military 
service  outside  of  instruction,  properly  speaking.  A  service  of  two 
years  seems,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing,  an  indispensable  minimum, 
if  it  is  sufficient,  which  we  are  not  here  to  discuss. 


8.  OPINION  BY  IVAN  S.  BLIOKH  (BLOCH),  COUNCILOR  OF  STATE* 

Future  War  and  Armed  Peace  in  Their  Social  and  Economic 

Effects.  ' 

The  question  as  to  what  social  and  economic  consequences  a  great 
war  would  now  have  in  Europe  is  never  seriously  discussed  by  govern- 
ments  although  it  is  of  the  highest  importance.  For  the  last  decades 
have  produced  profound  changes  in  social  and  economic  fields,  changes 
of  still  greater  scope  than  those  exhibited  by  the  art  of  war  and  tactics. 
However,  the  governments  diligently  avoid  such  investigations,  as  the 
following  example  shows:  when  Freycinet  was  minister  of  war  in 
France,  a  statement  of  the  economic  conditions  under  which  a  war 
would  fail  was  discussed,  but  it  came  to  naught  because  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  t>ie  military  circle. — Let  us  try  to  imagine  approximately  what 
the  situation  is. 

The  wars  of  1866,  1870-71,  and  1877-78,  were  not  wars  which  drew 
in  the  whole  of  Europe  out  of  sympathy;  a  future  war  would,  how- 
ever, probably  divide  Europe  into  two  immense  camps  and  perhaps  rage 
over  the  entire  European  continent. 

Furthermore,  armies  have  changed.  Only  Prussia  in  the  last  war 
led  the  militia  in  great  numbers  into  the  field ;  elsewhere  the  hosts 
were  all  active  armies.  To-day,  however,  war  would  tear  from  pro- 
ductive earning  ability  millions  of  men,  who  would  hasten  to  the  battle- 
field. 

It  is  clear  to  every  thinking  man  that  if  such  an  immense  mass  of 
workers  is  su(Jdenly  torn  from  productive  activities  it  must  lead  to  far- 
reaching  disturbance  in  economic  life. 


^Cf.  Johann  von  Bloch,  Der  Krieg,  Berlin,  1899,  vol.  vi. 

The  above  extract  appears  at  pages  42  et  seq.  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  Der 
Krieg  der  Zukunft;  Auszug  aus  dem  gleichnamigen  russischen  Werke  des 
Staatsrats  Johann  von  Bloch  init  Genehmigung  des  Verfassers  herausgcgehen 
von  Mitgliedern  des  Munchcner  Komitces  fiir  Kundgebungen  sur  Friedens- 
Konferens  (Berlin,  1899).  The  author's  work  in  the  original  Russian,  of  which 
the  first  above-mentioned  publication  in  six  volumes  is  a  German  translation, 
was  published  at  Petrograd  and  in  French  translation  at  Paris  in  1898.  In 
abridged  form  it  has  been  translated  into  English  by  R.  C.  Long  as  The 
Future  of  War  in  its  Technical,  Economic  and  Political  Relations,  1899. 

Ivan  Stanislavovich  Bliokh  (1836-1902),  Polish  financier,  economist  and  writer 
on  military  affairs,  became  known  to  the  world  at  large  as  a  propagandist  of 
universal  peace  partly  by  his  articles  in  French,  German  and  English  periodicals 
but  more  particularly  through  his  great  work  above  referred  to. 
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The  following  figures,  as  of  the  year  1891/  may  give  every  reader 
something  to  think  about.  If  we  compare  the  number  of  men  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years  old  with  the  number  of  soldiers  over  which  the 
armies  of  Europe  would  have  command  in  time  of  war,  we  reach  ap- 
proximately the  following  result : 

War  strength  of  the  armies 
Men 

Germany,  3,600,000 

Austria,  2,062,000 

France,  3,600,000 

Russia,  4,556,000 


Male  population  from 

Percentage 

20  to  30  years  old 

9,508,000 

37.8 

7,683,000 

27 

8,013,000 

45 

22,669,000 

20.1 

Or  in  words:  over  one-third  of  the  male  population  of  Germany 
from  twenty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  and  almost  one-Jt^f  of  the  male 
population  of  France  of  the  same  age,  would  lay  down  the  plowshare 
and  tool  to  seize  the  sword!  What  must  the  result  be?  Who  will 
nourish  those  dependent  upon  these  warriors?  What  will  happen  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  Europe? 

Certainly  this  one  question  presents  an  embarrassing  problem  to  the 
defenders  of  war,  for  the  figures  collected  above  show  that  even  mobili- 
zation of  the  armies  must  cause  serious  disturbances  in  the  economic 
life  of  peoples.  War  itself  would  of  course  produce  still  different 
consequences. 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  a  people  could  be  self-sufficient,  be- 
cause it  was  a  complete,  vital,  economic  community.  To-day,  because 
of  the  highly  developed  civilization,  the  life  threads  of  the  economic 
organisms  are  most  strongly  interwoven,  and  it  is  better  to  say :  there 
is  only  one  economic  organism — world  civilization.  There  are,  so  to 
speak,  no  longer  any  independent  indhndual  national  systems  of  political 
economy,  there  is  only  one  ivorld  system!  In  Germany  we  consume 
American,  Russian, -Australian  grain,  the  flesh  of  Austrian,  Russian, 
American  herds.  We  dress  in  American  cotton  and  Australian  wool. 
The  products  of  our  industries  go  to  all  countries  in  the  world,  and 
this  market  in  foreign  lands  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  our  enor- 
mously developed  industries.  And  it  is  the  same  in  all  civilized  lands. 
Let  man  interfere  with  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  industr)',  or 
disturb  commerce  among  countries,  and  this  entire  artificial  mechanism 
of  world  political  economy,  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  exchange  of 
goods,  would  come  to  a  standstill.    Such  consequences,  however,  must 
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inevitably  follow  the  war  of  the  future,  a  war  of  entire  States  in  all 
their  complex  relationships,  a  war  on  land  and  sea.  It  will  cause 
nations  to  hunger,  and  nameless  misery  to  fall  upon  millions  of 
families.  Millions  of  men  will  be  robbed  of  their  daily  bread ! — That 
is  the  blessing  of  war,  which  foolish  and  misguided  men  sometimes 
long  for  as  the  "purifying  storm" ! 

If  we  wish  to  reach  a  decision  upon  these  dangers,  we  must  above 
all  notice  that  peoples  of  different  degrees  of  civilization  are  very  dif- 
ferently affected  in  their  social  and  economic  existence  by  war.  A 
country  devoted  especially  to  agriculture  most  easily  revives  from 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  sword.  Land  remains  land,  it  bears  its 
fruits  after,  as  well  as  before,  war;  at  the  most  the  destroyed  dwelling 
house  and  the  burned  barns  of  the  farmer  would  have  to  be  rebuilt. 
And  the  more  primitive  the  methods  of  farming,  the  more  easily  the 
country  revives.  That  is  the  explanation  why,  after  the  horrors  of  a 
seven  years  war,  the  damages  were  repaired  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
more  complex  the  methods  of  farming,  however,  the  more  highly 
cultivated  the  soil,  just  so  much  more  does  the  farmer  suffer  from 
damage.  The  lack  of  workmen  brings  about,  for  instance,  incompetent 
management  of  the  fields,  and  this  alone  brings  with  it  heavy  damages 
for  the  year  where  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops  has  been  developed. 

But  the  devastation  of  war  bears  especially  heavily  upon  a  country 
the  population  of  which  wins  its  support  principally  from  industry 
and  commerce.  As  a  result  of  the  interference  with  intercourse, 
stopping  of  sales  of  merchandise,  the  disturbance  of  credit,  industrial 
activity  must  be  restricted,  if  not  entirely  discontinued.  But  if  the 
factories  are  closed,  then  millions  of  workmen  who  must  necessarily 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  because  of  their  diminished  wages,  remain 
without  means  of  subsistence,  and,  ivith  their  families,  become  the  prey 
of  misery. 

This  danger  is  all  the  greater  since,  in  all  civilized  lands,  the  outbreak 
of  zvar  must  and  does  at  once  produce  a  striking  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  This  increased  cost  rises  with  the  continuance  of  the  war,  while 
the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  working  people  rapidly  decreases.  But 
not  only  will  the  proletariat  be  seriously  affected,  the  other  classes  of 
the  population  will  feel  it  too.  There  will  likewise  be  a  general  fall 
in  the  value  of  securities  of  all  kinds  immediately  upon  the  outbreak 
of  war,  while  discount  rises  rapidly.  The  more  highly  developed,  how- 
ever, industry  and  commerce  are  in  any  country,  the  more  dependent 
is  every  industrial  manager  upon  the  ingenious  credit  system,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  effect  of  a  disturbance  of  the  system  upon  the 
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circulation  of  money.  The  number  of  bankrupts  will  increase  beyond 
imagination,  and  once  again  shall  wc  see  the  ruin  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  families.  Therefore,  people  instinctively  fear  war;  if 
they  realized,  however,  all  of  the  catastrophes  which  it  brings  to  each 
individual,  they  could  not  even  think  of  the  possibility  of  war  without 
shuddering. 


9.  OPINION  OF  BASTIAT' 

Disbanding  the  Troops 

It  is  with  a  nation  as  with  a  man.  When  a  nation  wishes  to  indulge 
itself,  it  must  see  whether  the  indulgence  is  worth  the  cost.  For  a  na- 
tion security  is  the  greatest  of  possessions.  If  it  is  necessary  to  arm  a 
hundred  thousand  men  and  spend  a  hundred  millions  to  accomplish  this, 
I  have  nothing  to  say.    It  is  a  possession  purchased  with  a  sacrifice. 

Let  no  one,  however,  be  misled  as  to  the  scope  of  my  argument. 

A  representative  proposes  to  disband  one  hundred  thousand  men 
to  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  a  hundred  millions. 

If  we  content  ourselves  with  replying:  "These  hundred  thousand 
men  and  these  hundred  millions  are  indispensable  to  the  national 
security;  it  is  a  sacrifice,  but  without  this  sacrifice  France  would  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  factional  strife,  or  invaded  by  the  foreigner," — I  have 
nothing  to  say  here  against  this  argument,  which  may  be  true  or  false 
in  fact,  but  it  does  not  contain  theoretically  any  economic  heresy.  The 
heresy  begins  when  it  is  sought  to  represent  that  the  sacrifice  itself  is 
an  advantage,  because  it  is  profitable  to  some  one. 

Now,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  the  author  of  the  proposition  will  scarcely 
have  descended  from  the  rostrum  when  some  orator  will  rush  forward 
to  say: 

"Disband  one  hundred  thousand  men !  Think  of  it !  What  will  be- 
come of  them?  What  will  they  live  on?  Will  there  be 
work?  Why,  don't  you  know  that  work  is  lacking  everywhere?  That 
all  vocations  are  overrun?  Would  you  throw  them  on  the  market  to 
increase  the  competition  and  lower  the  level  of  wages?  When  it  is 
so  difficult  to  gain  a  poor  living,  is  it  not  fortunate  that  the  State  fur- 
nishes bread  for  one  hundred  thousand  individuals?  Consider,  too, 
that  the  army  consumes  wines,  clothing,  arms,  and  that  it  in  this  way 
produces  activity  in  tfie  factories,  in  the  garrisoned  towns,  and  it  is, 
in  fact.  Providence  for  its  innumerable  purveyors.  Do  you  not  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  destroying  this  immense  industrial  movement?" 

You  see  that  this  argument  leads  to  the  retention  of  the  hundred 


^Bastiat.  Ce  qu'on  voit  et  ce  qu'on  nc  voit  pas,  ch.  ii.  This  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished in  1850.  It  may  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  CEuvres  completes  de 
Frederic  Bastiat  (Paris,  1854),  in  which  the  above  extract  appears  at  page  340. 

Frederic  Bastiat,  the  eminent  French  political  economist,  was  born  in  1801  and 
died  in  1850. 
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thousand  soldiers  for  economic  reasons,  without  regard  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  service.    It  is  these  reasons  alone  that  I  am  to  refute. 

One  hundred  thousand  men,  costing  the  taxpayers  one  hundred  mil- 
lions, live  and  support  their  purveyors  as  far  as  the  one  hundred 
millions  go :  that  is  what  we  see. 

But  one  hundred  millions,  gone  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers, 
cease  to  support  these  taxpayers  and  their  purveyors,  as  far  as  one 
hundred  millions  could  go :  that  is  what  we  do  not  see.  Just  make  a 
calculation,  figure,  and  tell  me  where  you  find  any  profit  for  the 
masses  ? 

As  for  myself,  I  will  tell  you  where  the  loss  is,  and  to  simplify  mat- 
ters let  us  speak  of  one  man  and  a  thousand  francs  instead  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  and  one  hundred  millions. 

Here  we  are  in  the  village  of  A,  The  recruiting  officers  make  their 
rounds  and  take  away  a  man.  The  tax  collectors  make  their  rounds 
and  carry  off  a  thousand  francs.  The  man  and  the  money  are  taken 
to  Paris,  one  intended  to  support  the  other  for  a  year  without  his  doing 
anything.  If  you  look  only  at  Paris,  why!  you  are  a  hundred  times 
right,  the  measure  is  very  advantageous :  but  if  you  cast  your  eyes  on 
the  village  of  A,  you  will  decide  otherwise,  because,  unless  you  are 
blind  you  will  see  that  this  village  has  lost  a  workman  and  the  thousand 
francs  which  would  pay  for  his  labor,  and  the  activity  which,  by  the 
expenditure  of  these  thousand  francs,  he  would  spread  about  him. 

At  first  glance,  it  seems  as  if  there  were  some  compensation.  The 
phenomenon  which  used  to  occur  in  the  village  takes  place  at  Paris, 
that's  all.  But  here  is  the  loss.  In  the  village  a  man  worked  the 
ground  and  labored:  he  was  a  working  man;  in  Paris,  he  practices 
"right  dress !"  and  "left  dress !" :  he  is  a  soldier.  Money  and  circulation 
are  the  same  in  both  cases ;  but,  in  one  there  were  three  hundred  days 
of  productive  toil;  in  the  other  there  are  three  hundred  days  of  un- 
productive toil ;  of  course,  assuming  that  a  part  of  the  army  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  public  safety. 

But  now  comes  the  disbanding  of  troops.  You  point  out  to  me  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  thousand  workmen,  competition  stimulated, 
and  the  depressing  influence  which  it  exercises  upon  the  wage-level. 
That  is  what  you  see. 

But  this  is  what  you  do  not  see.  You  do  not  see  that  to  disband  one 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  is  not  to  destroy  one  hundred  millions,  but 
it  is  to  return  them  to  the  taxpayers.  You  do  not  see  that  by  throwing 
one  hundred  thousand  workmen  on  the  market  you,  at  the  same  time, 
throw  into  the  market  the  hundred  millions  destined  to  pay  for  their 
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labor;  that  consequently  the  same  measure  which  increases  the  supply 
of  laborers  increases  also  the  demand  therefor,  whence  it  follows  that 
your  decrease  in  wages  is  an  illusion.  You  do  not  see  that  before,  as 
well  as  after  the  disbanding,  there  are  one  hundred  millions  correspond- 
ing to  the  hundred  thousand  men ;  that  the  only  difference  is  this :  be- 
fore, the  country  delivers  the  hundred  millions  to  the  hundred  thousand 
men  for  performing  maneuvers ;  afterwards,  it  delivers  the  money  to 
the  men  for  labor.  You  do  not  see,  in  short,  that  when  one  taxpayer 
gives  his  money,  either  to  a  soldier  in  return  for  nothing,  or  to  a  work- 
man in  return  for  something,  all  of  the  further  consequences  of  the 
circulation  of  this  money  are  the  same  in  both  cases ;  only,  in  the  second 
case,  the  taxpayer  receives  something,  in  the  first,  he  receives  nothing. — 
Result :  a  dead  loss  for  the  nation. 

The  sophism  which  I  am  fighting  does  nbt  stand  the  test  when  we 
increase  the  numbers,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  principles.  If,  allow- 
ing for  all  compensation  and  examining  all  interests,  there  is  a  national 
profit  in  increasing  the  army,  why  not  enroll  under  the  colors  all  of  the 
male  population  of  the  country? 


10.  OPINION  OF  PRINCE  L.  E.  OBOLENSKP 

Now  that  the  high  ideal  of  general  peace  and  disarmament  is  ap- 
proaching realization  after  seeming,  even  so  recently,  only  a  Utopia 
in  the  imagfination  of  some  men  of  genius — friends  of  humanity — it 
is  of  the- utmost  importance  to  examine  this  problem,  the  most  beneficial 
of  all,  with  regard  to  the  conditions  surrounding  its  practical  execu- 
tion. 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  presenting  a  single  one  of  these  conditions, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  if  it  be  only  because  it  will  serve 
as  the  probable  basis  for  the  more  important  objections  which  will  be 
made  against  the  high  ideal. 

What,  then,  is  this  condition? 

As  recognized  in  the  declaration  of  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  our  day  the  larger  portions  of  labor  and  capital  are  diverted  from 
their  natural  purposes  and  wasted  in  an  unproductive  manner.  We 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  to  purchase  terrible  means  of  destruction, 
etc.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  political  econ- 
omy and  the  most  simple  logic,  disarmament,  that  is  the  stopping  of  in- 
dustries manufacturing  materials  for  war,  will  produce  an  immense 
multitude  of  several  millions  of  unemployed  workmen  and  as  large  a 
number  of  capitalists  with  no  emplo}Tnent  for  their  capital. 

The  number  of  unemployed  workmen  will  increase  even  in  the  follow- 
ing two  ways,  viz. :  not  only  because  the  enormous  enterprises  exclu- 
sively designed  for  military  purposes  (including  equipment,  prepara- 
tion of  food  supplies,  etc.),  will  go  out  of  business  over  night,  but  also 
because  the  millions  of  workmen  who  earned  a  livelihood  therein  in 
all  countries  will  be  obliged  to  search  for  work  as  ordinary  laborers. 
In  other  words,  the  number  of  workmen  in  search  of  employment  in 
one  line  of  work  will  double,  or  perhaps  treble  at  a  stroke. 

Now,  all  the  world  knows  that  every  increase  of  those  who  demand 
work  lowers  the  value  thereof,  that  is  the  wage-level.  The  enormous 
influx  of  workmen  without  work  created  by  disarmament  would  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  lower  the  level  of  wages  even  below  the  plane 
which  it  has  occupied  in  recent  times  in  Europe,  and  which,  however, 
was  already  so  low  that  according  to  the  statistics,  the  average  length 


^Extract  from  the  Novosti  (St.  Petersburg  News). 
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of  life  of  the  working  classes  in  Western  Europe  was  already  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  other  strata  of  the  population. 

That  is  the  principal  objection,  the  principal  obstacle  against  which 
we  have  already  struck  in  the  literature  of  the  question  we  are  con- 
sidering, and  it  will  inevitably  be  raised  again. 

I  believe  that  this  so-called  insurmountable  obstacle  does  not  with- 
stand a  serious  examination,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  indicate  now  the 
outline  of  the  theory  by  which  it  may  be  avoided. 

However,  I  do  not  blind  myself  to  the  efforts  which  partisans  of  a 
general  peace  will  be  called  upon  to  exert  to  explain  the  possibility 
and  even  beneficial  character  of  the  plan  which  I  propose.  Until  the 
possibility  thereof  is,  so  to  speak,  made  evident  (especially  to  Euro- 
peans) we  shall  behold  an  enormous  theoretical  and  practical  resistance 
to  general  peace,  a  resistance  which  will  come  not  only  from  the  side 
of  the  capitalists  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  former  industries 
intended  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  needs  of  war  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  armies,  but  from  the  working  class  in  general  whose  interest 
it  is  to  see  the  level  of  wages  maintained  on  the  same  plane.  In  order 
to  realize  the  force  of  the  resistance  which  these  two  classes  will  be 
able  to  present,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  exert  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  legislative  and  political  movement  of  the  West. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  under  discussion,  how  can  we  escape 
from  the  cursed  circle  in  which  humanity  is  struggling  at  the  present 
time? 

The  remedy  is  very  simple,  in  reality,  and  partial  allusion  is  made 
thereto  in  the  economic  literature  of  Western  Europe. 

States  should  plan  in  advance  a  series  of  productive  public  works 
in  which  the  liberated  capital  and  the  unemployed  workman  may  both 
find  employment. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  capitalist  and  working  classes  be  advised  in 
advance  that  they  will  find  plenty  of  channels  ready  to  receive  their 
superfluous  activity  and  savings. 

However,  it  is  understood  that  the  public  works  into  which  capital 
and  muscular  energy  will  be  poured  must  be  entirely  new ;  I  mean  that 
they  should  not  compete  with  industries  which  already  exist:  other- 
wise they  will  serve  no  purpose,  because  they  will  only  give  to  some 
what  they  take  from  others. 

But  is  there  any  way  to  create  industries  of  public  usefulness  out  of 
whole  cloth  ?  Are  there  any  needs  which  the  State  may  take  the  burden 
of  assisting,  as  Russia  for  instance  has  assumed  charge  of  the  sale  of 
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alcohol,  of  the  construction  of  railroads,  of  the  working  of  certain 
mines  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  needs  exist.  If  they  have  not  been 
noticed  before,  if  we  have  not  yet  dreamed  of  satisfying  them,  it  is 
simply  because  we  have  not  had  at  our  disposition  either  the  immense 
capital  which  will  now  be  out  of  employment,  or  the  quality  of  labor 
which  the  new  industries  will  be  able  to  call  upon  after  the  disarma- 
ment. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  task  of  specialists  to  work  out  the  details  of  the 
question.  \ 

But  now,  looking  at  the  question  only  in  a  very  superficial  manner 
in  its  novelty,  who  does  not  see,  at  least  in  Russia,  needs  such  as  roads 
to  be  laid  out,  deposits  of  sand  to  be  removed,  streams  and  rivers  to 
be  deepened  and  cleared,  land  to  be  replanted  with  forests,  steppes  to 
be  irrigated,  marshes  to  be  drained,  etc.,  etc.? 

All  of  those  needs,  and  I  pass  by  many  which  are  at  least  as  impor- 
tant, are  capable  of  furnishing  work  enough  for  immense  bodies  of 
laborers  and  enormous  reserves  of  capital. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE 

On  December  12,  1916,  the  Imperial  German  Chancellor,  von 
Bethmann-HoUweg,  delivered  an  address  in  the  Reichstag  in  which  he 
stated  the  willingness  of  the  German  Empire,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  consider  the  question  of  peace  with  its  enemies.  In  the  same  speech 
the  Chancellor  read  to  the  Reichstag  the  text  of  a  note  which  the  Im- 
perial Government  had  submitted,  through  certain  neutral  Governments, 
for  consideration  by  the  Etjtente  Powers.  An  identical  note  was  like- 
wise submitted  on  the  .same  date,  through  the  same  channels,  by  Ger- 
many's allies.  The  Entente  Powers,  by  way  of  reply  to  these  over- 
tures, stated  in  simila'-  i^jfficial  form  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
would  consider  the  question  of  peace  with  their  enemies.  Certain 
neutral  Powers  took  advantage  of  these  expressions  of  the  respective 
belligerents  to  set  forth  their  views  as  to  the  international  situation. 

It  has  been  thought  advisable  at  this  time  to  collect  the  various 
official  statements,  and  to  issue  them  for  convenience  in  a  pamphlet, 
arranged  in  chronological  order  but  without  expression  of  individual 
opinion  or  commentary.  The  documents  themselves  have  been  taken 
from  official  sources  whenever  available. 

James  Brown  Scott, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Law. 
Washington,  D.  C, 
February  ig,  19 17. 
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Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HoUweg  in 
the  German  Reichstag,  December  12,  1916^ 

The  Reichstag  had  been  adjourned  for  a  long  period,  but  fortunately 
it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President  as  to  the  day  of  the  next 
meeting.  This  discretion  was  caused  by  the  hope  that  soon  happy  events 
in  the  field  would  be  recorded,  a  hope  fulfilled  quicker,  almost,  than  ex- 
pected.   I  shall  be  brief,  for  actions  speak  for  themselves. 

[Here  the  Chancellor  referred  to  the  entrance  of  Roumania  into  the 
war,  and  its  intended  effect  on  the  western  front.] 

The  situation  was  serious.  But  with  God's  help  our  troops  shaped 
conditions  so  as  to  give  us  security  which  not  only  is  complete  but  still 
more  so  than  ever  before.  The  western  front  stands.  Not  only  does  it 
stand,  but  in  spite  of  the  Roumanian  campaign  it  is  fitted  out  with  larger 
reserves  of  men  and  material  than  it  had  been  formerly.  The  most 
effective  precautions  have  been  taken  against  all  Italian  diversions. 
And  while  on  the  Somme  and  on  the  Carso  the  drum-fire  resounded, 
while  the  Russians  launched  troops  against  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Transylvania,  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  captured  the  whole  of 
western  Wallachia  and  the  hostile  capital  of  Bucharest,  leading  with 
unparalleled  genius  the  troops  that  in  competition  with  all  the  allies 
made  possible  what  hitherto  was  considered  impossible. 

And  Hindenburg  does  not  rest.  Military  operations  progress.  By 
strokes  of  the  sword  at  the  same  time  firm  foundations  for  our 
economic  needs  have  been  laid.  Great  stocks  of  grain,  victuals,  oil, 
and  other  goods  fell  into  our  hands  in  Roumania.  Their  transport  has 
begun.  In  spite  of  scarcity,  we  could  have  lived  on  our  own  supplies, 
but  now  our  safety  is  beyond  question. 

To  these  great  events  on  land,  heroic  deeds  of  equal  importance  are 
added  by  our  submarines.  The  spectre  of  famine,  which  our  enemie? 
intended  to  appear  before  us,  now  pursues  them  without  mercy.  When, 
after  the  termination  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Emperor  ad- 
dressed the  nation  in  a  public  appeal,  he  said :  "Having  witnessed  such 
great  events,  my  heart  was  filled  with  awe  and  determination."  Neither 
our  Emperor  nor  our  nation  ever  changed  their  minds  in  this  respect. 


^The  New  York  Times,  December  13,  1916. 
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Neither  have  they  now.  The  genius  and  heroic  acts  of  our  leaders 
have  fashioned  these  facts  as  firm  as  iron.  If  the  enemy  counted  upon 
the  weariness  of  his  enemy,  then  he  was  deceived. 

The  Reichstag,  by  means  of  the  national  auxiliary  war  service  law, 
helped  to  build  a  new  offensive  and  defensive  bulwark  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  struggle.  Behind  the  fighting  army  stands  the  nation  at 
work — the  gigantic  force  of  the  nation,  working  for  the  common  aim. 

The  empire  is  not  a  besieged  fortress,  as  our  adversaries  imagined, 
but  one  gigantic  and  firmly  disciplined  camp  with  inexhaustible  re- 
sources. That  is  the  German  Empire,  which  is  firmly  and  faithfully 
united  with  its  brothers  in  arms,  who  have  been  tested  in  battle  under 
the  Austro-Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  Bulgarian  flags. 

Our  enemies  now  ascribed  to  us  a  plan  to  conquer  the  whole  world, 
and  then  desperate  cries  of  anguish  for  i>eace.  But  not  confused  by 
these  asseverations,  we  progressed  with  firm  decision,  and  we  thus 
continue  our  progress,  always  ready  to  defend  ourselves  and  tight 
for  our  nation's  existence,  for  its  free  future,  and  always  ready  for 
this  price  to  stretch  out  our  hand  for  peace. 

Our  strength  has  not  made  our  ears  deaf  to  our  responsibility  before 
God,  before  our  own  nation,  and  before  humanity.  The  declarations 
formerly  made  by  us  concerning  our  readiness  for  peace  were  evaded 
by  our  adversaries.  Now  we  have  advanced  one  step  further  in  this 
direction.  On  August  1,  1914,  the  Emperor  had  personally  to  take 
the  gravest  decision  which  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  German — the  order 
for  mobilization — which  he  was  compelled  to  give  as  a  result  of  the 
Russian  mobilization.  During  these  long  and  earnest  years  of  the 
war  the  Emperor  has  been  moved  by  a  single  thought :  how  peace  could 
be  restored  to  safeguard  Germany  after  the  struggle  in  which  she  has 
fought  victoriously. 

Nobody  can  testify  better  to  this  than  I  who  bear  the  responsibility 
for  all  actions  of  the  Government.  In  a  deep  moral  and  religious  sense 
of  duty  toward  his  nation  and,  beyond  it,  toward  humanity,  the  Em- 
peror now  considers  that  the  moment  has  come  for  official  action 
toward  peace.  His  Majesty,  therefore,  in  complete  harmony  and  in 
common  with  our  allies,  decided  to  propose  to  the  hostile  powers  to 
enter  peace  negotiations.  This  morning  I  transmitted  a  note  to  this 
eflFect  to  all  the  hostile  powers  through  the  representatives  of  those 
powers  which  are  watching  over  our  interests  and  rights  in  the  hostile 
States.  I  asked  the  representatives  of  .Spain,  the  United  States,  and 
Switzerland  to  forward  that  note. 

The  same  procedure  has  been  adopted  to-day  in  Vienna,  Constanti- 
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nople,  and  Sofia.  Other  neutral  States  and  his  Holiness  the  Pope  have 
been  similarly  informed. 

[The  Chancellor  then  read  the  note.^] 

Gentlemen,  in  August,  1914,  our  enemies  challenged  the  superiority 
of  power  in  the  world  war.  To-day  we  raise  the  question  of  peace, 
which  is  a  question  of  humanity.  We  await  the  answer  of  our  enemies 
with  that  sereneness  of  mind  which  is  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  exterior 
and  interior  strength,  and  by  our  clear  conscience.  If  our  enemies  de- 
cline to  end  the  war,  if  they  wish  to  take  upon  themselves  the  world's 
heavy  burden  of  all  these  terrors  which  hereafter  will  follow,  then  even 
in  the  least  and  smallest  homes  every  German  heart  will  burn  in  sacred 
wrath  against  our  enemies,  who  are  unwilling  to  stop  human  slaughter 
in  order  that  their  plans  of  conquest  and  annihilation  may  continue. 

In  the  fateful  hour  we  took  a  fateful  decision.  It  has  been  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  sons  and  brothers  who 
gave  their  lives  for  the  safety  of  their  home.  Human  wits  and  human 
understanding  are  unable  to  reach  to  the  extreme  and  last  questions 
in  this  struggle  of  nations,  which  has  unveiled  all  the  terrors  of  earthly 
life,  but  also  the  grandeur  of  human  courage  and  human  will  in  ways 
never  seen  before.  God  will  be  the  judge.  We  can  proceed  upon  our 
way. 


Peace  Note  of  Germany  and  Her  Allies,  December  12,  1916^ 

The  most  terrific  war  experienced  in  history  has  been  raging  for  the 
last  two  years  and  a  half  over  a  large  part  of  the  world — a  catastrophe 
which  thousands  of  years  of  common  civilization  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent and  which  injures  the  most  precious  achievements  of  humanity. 

Our  aims  are  not  to  shatter  nor  annihilate  our  adversaries.  In  spite 
of  our  consciousness  of  our  military  and  economic  strength  a -id  our 
readiness  to  continue  the  war  (which  has  been  forced  upon  us)  to 
the  bitter  end,  if  necessary ;  at  the  same  time,  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  avoid  further  bloodshed  and  make  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  war, 
the  four  allied  powers  propose  to  enter  forthwith  into  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

The  propositions .  which  they  bring  forward  for  such  negotiations, 
and  which  have  for  their  object  a  guarantee  of  the  existence,  of  the 
honor  and  liberty  of  evolution  for  their  nations,  are,  according  to  their 


^See  infra. 

^The  New  York  Times,  December  13,  1916. 
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firm  belief,  an  appropriate  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
peace. 

The  four  allied  powers  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  arms  to  defend 
justice  and  the  liberty  of  national  evolution.  The  glorious  deeds  of 
our  armies  have  in  no  way  altered  their  purpose.  We  always  main- 
tained the  firm  belief  that  our  own  rights  and  justified  claims  in  no  way 
control  the  rights  of  these  nations. 

The  spiritual  and  material  progress  which  were  the  pride  of  Europe 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  are  threatened  with  ruin. 
Germany  and  her  allies,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey,  gave 
proof  of  their  unconquerable  strength  in  this  struggle.  They  gained 
gigantic  advantages  over  adversaries  superior  in  number  and  war 
material.  Our  lines  stand  unshaken  against  ever-repeated  attempts 
made  by  armies. 

The  last  attack  in  the  Balkans  has  been  rapidly  and  victoriously 
overcome.  The  most  recent  events  have  demonstrated  that  further 
continuance  of  the  war  will  not  result  in  breaking  the  resistance  of 
our  forces,  and  the  whole  situation  with  regard  to  our  troops  justifies 
our  expectation  of  further  successes. 

If,  in  spite  of  this  offer  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  the  struggle 
should  go  on,  the  four  allied  powers  are  resolved  to  continue  to  a 
victorious  end,  but  they  solemnly  disclaim  responsibility  for  this  before 
humanity  and  history.  The  Imperial  Government,  through  the  good 
offices  of  your  Excellency,  asks  the  Government  of  [here  is  inserted 
the  name  of  the  neutral  power  addressed  in  each  instance]  to  bring 
this  communication  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  [here  are 
inserted  the  names  of  the  belligerents]. 


Note  of  the  German  Government  to  the  Vatican    regarding  the 
Peace  Proposals,  December  12,  1916^ 

According  to  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  to  your 
Eminence  a  copy  of  the  declaration  of  the  Imperial  Government  to-day, 
which,  by  the  good  offices  of  the  powers  intrusted  with  the  protection 
of  German  interests  in  the  coimtries  with  which  the  German  Empire 
is  in  a  state  of  war,  transmits  to  these  States,  and  in  which  the  Imperial 
Government  declares  itself  ready  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations.  The 
Austro-Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  Bulgarian  Governments  also  have 
sent  similar  notes. 


^Tke  New  York  Times,  December  13,  1916. 
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The  reasons  which  prompted  Germany  and  her  aUies  to  take  this 
step  are  manifest.  For  two  years  and  a  half  a  terrible  war  has  been 
devastating  the  European  Continent.  UnHmited  treasures  of  civiUza- 
tion  have  been  destroyed.  Extensive  areas  have  been  soaked  with 
blood.  Millions  of  brave  soldiers  have  fallen  in  battle  and  millions 
have  returned  home  as  invalids.  Grief  and  sorrow  fill  almost  every 
house. 

Not  only  upon  the  belligerent  nations,  but  also  upon  neutrals,  the 
destructive  consequences  of  the  gigantic  struggle  weigh  heavily.  Trade 
and  commerce,  carefully  built  up  in  years  of  peace,  have  been  de- 
pressed. The  best  forces  of  the  nation  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  production  of  useful  objects.  Europe,  which  formerly  was  devoted 
to  the  propagation  of  religion  and  civilization,  which  was  trying  to 
find  solutions  for  social  problems,  and  was  the  home  of  science  and 
art  and  all  peaceful  labor,  now  resembles  an  immense  war  camp,  in 
which  the  achievements  and  works  of  many  decades  are  doomed  to 
annihilation. 

Germany  is  carrying  on  a  war  of  defence  against  her  enemies,  which 
aim  at  her  destruction.  She  fights  to  assure  the  integrity  of  her  fron- 
tiers and  the  liberty  of  the  German  Nation,  for  the  right  which  she 
claims  to  develop  freely  her  intellectual  and  economic  energies  in  peace- 
ful competition  and  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  nations.  All  the 
efforts  of  their  enemies  are  unable  to  shatter  the  heroic  armies  of  the 
(Teutonic)  allies,  which  protect  the  frontiers  of  their  countries^ 
strengthened  by  the  certainty  that  the  enemy  shall  never  pierce  the  iron 
wall. 

Those  fighting  on  the  front  know  that  they  are  supported  by  the 
whole  nation,  which  is  inspired  by  love  for  its  country  and  is  ready 
for  the  greatest  sacrifices  and  determined  to  defend  to  the  last  extremity 
the  inherited  treasure  of  intellectual  and  economic  work  and  the  social 
organization  and  sacred  soil  of  the  country. 

Certain  of  our  own  strength,  but  realizing  Europe's  sad  future  if 
the  war  continues ;  seized  with  pity  in  the  face  of  the  unspeakable 
misery  of  humanity,  the  German  Empire,  in  accord  with  her  allies, 
solemnly  repeats  what  the  Chancellor  already  has  declared,  a  year  ago, 
that  Germany  is  ready  to  give  peace  to  the  world  by  setting  before  the 
whole  world  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  find  a  basis 
for  an  understanding. 

Since  the  first  day  of  the  Pontifical  reign  his  Holiness  the  Pope  has 
unswervingly  demonstrated,  in  the  most  generous  fashion,  his  solicitude 
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for  the  innumerable  victims  of  this  war.  He  has  alleviated  the  suffer- 
ings and  ameliorated  the  fate  of  thousands  of  men  injured  by  this 
catastrophe.  Inspired  by  the  exalted  ideas  of  his  ministry,  his  Holiness 
has  seized  every  opportunity  in  the  interests  of  humanity  to  end  so 
sanguinary  a  war. 

The  Imperial  Government  is  firmly  confident  that  the  iniative  of  the 
four  powers  will  find  friendly  welcome  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness, 
and  that  the  work  of  peace  can  count  upon  the  precious  support  of  the 
Holy  See. 


Austrian  Official  Statement  regarding  the  Peace  Proposals, 
December  12,  1916^ 

When  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  patience  of  Austria-Hungary  was 
exhausted  by  a  series  of  systematically-continued  and  ever-increasing 
provocations  and  menaces,  and  the  monarchy,  after  almost  fifty  years 
of  unbroken  peace,  found  itself  compelled  to  draw  the  sword,  this 
weighty  decision  was  animated  neither  by  aggressive  purposes  nor  by 
designs  of  conquest,  but  solely  by  the  bitter  necessity  of  self-defense, 
to  defend  its  existence  and  safeguard  itself  for  the  future  against 
similar  treacherous  plots  of  hostile  neighbors. 

That  was  the  task  and  aim  of  the  monarchy  in  the  present  war.  In 
combination  with  its  allies,  well  tried  in  loyal  comradeship  in  arms,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army  and  fleet,  fighting,  bleeding,  but  also  assail- 
ing and  conquering,  gained  such  successes  that  they  frustrated  the  in- 
tentions of  the  enemy.  The  Quadruple  Alliance  not  only  has  won  an 
immense  series  of  victories,  but  also  holds  in  its  power  extensive  hostile 
territories.  Unbroken  is  its  strength,  as  our  latest  treacherous  enemy 
has  just  experienced. 

Can  our  enemies  hope  to  conquer  or  shatter  this  alliance  of  powers  ? 
They  will  never  succeed  in  breaking  it  by  blockade  and  starvation 
measures.  Their  war  aims,  to  the  attainment  of  which  they  have  come 
no  nearer  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  will  in  the  future  be  proved  to 
have  been  completely  unattainable.  Useless  and  unavailing,  therefore, 
is  the  prosecution  of  the  fighting  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

The  powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
effectively  pursued  their  aims,  namely,  defence  against  attacks  on  their 
existence  and  integrity,  which  were  planned  in  concert  long  since,  and 


^The  New  York  Times,  December  13,  1916. 
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the  achievement  of  real  guarantees,  and  they  will  never  allow  them- 
selves to  be  deprived  of  the  basis  of  their  existence,  which  they  have 
secured  by  advantages  won. 

The  continuation  of  the  murderous  war,  in  which  the  enemy  can 
destroy  much,  but  can  not — as  the  Quadruple  Alliance  is  firmly  con- 
fident— alter  fate,  is  ever  more  seen  to  be  an  aimless  destruction  of 
human  lives  and  property,  an  act  of  inhumanity  justified  by  no  neces- 
sity and  a  crime  against  civilization. 

This  conviction,  and  the  hope  that  similar  views  may  also  be  begun 
to  be  entertained  in  the  enemy  camp,  has  caused  the  idea  to  ripen  in 
the  Vienna  Cabinet — in  full  agreement  with  the  Governments  of  the 
allied  (Teutonic)  powers — of  making  a  candid  and  loyal  endeavor  to 
come  to  a  discussion  with  their  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  paving  a 
way  for  peace. 

The  Governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Bul- 
garia have  addressed  to-day  identical  notes  to  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives in  the  capitals  concerned  who  are  intrusted  with  the  promotion  of 
enemy  nationals,  expressing  an  inclination  to  enter  into  peace  negotia- 
tions and  requesting  them  to  transmit  this  overture  to  enemy  States. 
This  step  was  simultaneously  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Holy  See  in  a  special  note,  and  the  active  interest 
of  the  Pope  for  this  offer  of  peace  was  solicited.  Likewise  the  ac- 
credited representatives  of  the  remaining  neutral  States  in  the  four 
capitals  were  acquainted  with  this  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming their  Governments. 

Austria  and  her  allies  by  this  step  have  given  new  and  decisive  proof 
of  their  love  of  peace.  It  is  now  for  their  enemies  to  make  known 
their  views  before  the  world. 

Whatever  the  result  of  its  proposal  may  be,  no  responsibility  can 
fall  on  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  even  before  the  judgment  seat  of  its 
own  peoples,  if  it  is  eventually  obliged  to  continue  the  war. 


Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  Premier  Briand  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  December  13,  1916^ 

[Translation] 

It  is  after  proclaiming  her  victory  on  every  front  that  Germany, 


^France :  Journal  Officiel  du  14  decembre  1916,  Chambre — Seance  du  13  decetn- 
bre,  p.  3638. 
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feeling  that  she  can  not  win,  throws  out  to  us  certain  phrases  about 
which  I  can  not  refrain  from  making  a  few  remarks. 

You  have  read  the  speech  of  Mr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  German  Empire.  On  this  speech,  of  which  I  have  not 
yet  received  the  official  text,  I  can  not  express  myself  officially.  These 
so-called  proposals  have  not  yet  been  presented  to  any  of  the  Govern- 
ments, and  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether,  under  existing  conditions, 
those  who  have  been  asked  to  act  as  intermediaries  will  accept  so  deli- 
cate a  task,  which  may  disturb  many  a  conscience. 

On  this  as  on  all  matters  I  cannot  express  an  official  opinion  until 
we  and  our  Allies  have  thoroughly  considered  and  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, and  reached  a  full  and  complete  agreement.  But  I  have  the 
right,  indeed  the  duty,  to  warn  you  against  this  possible  poisoning  of 
our  country. 

When  I  see  Germany  arming  herself  to  the  teeth,  mobilizing  her 
entire  civil  population  at  the  risk  of  destroying  her  commerce  and  her  in- 
dustries, of  breaking  up  her  homes  of  which  she  is  so  proud ;  when  I 
see  the  fires  of  all  her  factories  burning  red  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
material ;  when  I  see  her,  in  contravention  of  the  law  of  nations,  con- 
scripting men  in  their  own  countries  and  forcing  them  to  work  for 
her,  if  I  did  not  warn  my  country,  I  should  be  culpable  indeed ! 

Observe,  gentlemen,  that  what  they  are  sending  us  from  over  there 
is  an  invitation  to  discuss  peace.  It  is  extended  to  us  under  conditions 
that  are  well  known  to  you:  Belgium  invaded,  Serbia  invaded,  Rou- 
mania  invaded,  ten  of  our  Departments  invaded!  This  invitation  is 
in  vague  and  obscure  terms,  in  high-sounding  words  to  mislead  the 
minds,  to  stir  the  conscience,  and  to  trouble  the  hearts  of  peoples  who 
mourn  for  their  countless  dead.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  crucial  moment. 
I  discern  in  these  declarations  the  same  cry  of  conscience,  ever  striving 
to  deceive  neutrals  and  perhaps  also  to  blind  the  eyes  of  those  among 
the  German  people  whose  vision  is  still  unimpaired.  "It  was  not  we," 
say  these  declarations,  "who  let  loose  this  horrible  war." 

There  is  one  cry  constantly  on  German  lips :  "We  were  attacked ; 
we  are  defending  ourselves ;  we  are  the  victims !"  To  this  cry  I  make 
answer  for  the  hundredth  time:  "No;  you  are  the  aggressors;  no  mat- 
ter what  you  may  say,  the  facts  are  there  to  prove  it.  The  blood  is  on 
your  heads,  not  on  ours." 

Furthermore,  the  circumstances  in  which  these  proposals  are  made 
are  such  that  I  have  the  right  to  denounce  them  as  a  crafty  move,  a 
clumsy  snare.  When,  after  reading  words  like  the  following,  "We 
wish  to  give  to  our  peoples  every  liberty  they  need,  every  opportunity 
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to  live  and  to  prosper  that  they  may  desire,"  I  note  in  the  same  docu- 
ment that  what  our  enemies  so  generously  offer  to  other  nations  is  a 
sort  of  charitable  promise  not  to  crush  them,  not  to  annihilate  them, 
I  exclaim:  "Is  that  what  they  dare  to  offer,  after  the  Marne,  after 
the  Yser,  after  Verdim,  to  France  who  stands  before  them  glorious 
in  her  strength?" 

We  must  think  over  a  document  like  that ;  we  must  consider  what  it 
represents  at  the  moment  it  is  thrown  at  the  world  and  what  its  aim  is. 

The  things  I  am  telling  you  are  merely  my  personal  impressions.  I 
would  not  be  talking  thus,  were  it  not  my  duty  to  put  my  country  on 
her  guard  against  what  might  bring  about  her  demoralization.  It  is 
not  that  I  doubt  her  clear-sightedness  or  her  perspicacity.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  she  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  duped.  But,  never- 
theless, even  before  the  proposals  are  officially  laid  before  us,  I  have 
the  right  to  say  to  you  that  they  are  merely  a  ruse,  an  attempt  to 
weaken  the  bonds  of  our  alliance,  to  trouble  the  conscience  and  to 
undermine  the  courage  of  our  people. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  with  apologies  for  having  spoken  at  such 
length — ^but  you  will  not  reproach  me  for  having  taken  up  this  question 
— I  conclude  with  the  statement  that  the  French  Republic  will  do  no 
less  now  than  did  the  Convention,  under  similar  circumstances,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  our  history. 


Russian  semi-official  Statement  regarding  the  German  Peace  Pro- 
posals, December  14,  1916^ 

The  new  appeal  of  our  enemies  is  not  their  first  attempt  to  throw 
the  responsibilities  of  the  war,  which  they  have  let  loose,  upon  the 
Entente  Powers.  In  order  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  German  people, 
who  are  tired  of  the  war,  the  Berlin  Government  has  many  times  had 
recourse  to  faUacious  words  of  peace,  and  has  frequently,  in  order  to 
animate  its  troops,  offered  prospects  of  early  peace.  It  had  already 
promised  peace  when  Warsaw  was  taken  and  Serbia  was  conquered, 
forgetting  that  such  promises,  if  unfulfilled,  would  create  profound 
distrust. 

In  its  further  efforts,  which  were  similar  and  due  to  the  same  inter- 
ested considerations,  the  German  Government  was  obliged  to  carry 
this  question  outside  Germany,  and  all  the  world  recalls  these  attempts, 


"^The  Times,  London,  December  15,  1916. 
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notably  its  ballons  d'essai  which  were  sent  up  in  neutral  countries,  par- 
■  ticularly  the  United  States.  Seeing  the  inanity  of  such  methods,  which 
deceived  no  one,  Germany  attempted  to  create  a  peace  atmosphere 
which  would  allow  her  to  consolidate  her  aggressive  and  Imperialist 
tendencies,  while  sowing  discord  between  the  Allies,  by  seeking  to 
make  public  opinion  believe  that  separate  pourparlers  were  in  progress 
between  her  and  the  Entente  Powers. 

That  Was  the  period  of  the  persistent  reports  of  a  separate  peace. 
Seeing,  however,  that  the  Allies  rejected  with  strong  unanimity  all 
these  attempts,  our  enemies  had  to  think  of  a  more  serious  plan.  They 
are  to-day  making,  in  spite  of  their  confidence  in  their  military  and 
economic  power,  an  appeal  to  the  United  States,  Spain,  and  Switzer- 
land, announcing  their  anxiety  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace. 

The  lack  of  sincerity  and  the  object  of  the  German  proposal  are 
evident.  The  enemy  Governments  have  need  of  heroic  measures  to 
complete  the  gaps  in  their  armies.  The  German  Government,  in  order 
to  lift  up  the  hearts  of  its  people  and  to  prepare  it  for  fresh  sacri- 
fices, is  striving  to  create  a  favourable  atmosphere  with  the  following 
thesis: — "We  are  struggling  for  our  existence.  We  are  proposing 
peace.  It  is  refused  us.  Therefore,  the  responsibility  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  war  falls  upon  our  enemies." 

The  object  pursued  by  Germany  is,  however,  clear.  She  speaks  of 
respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  but  at  the  same  time  she  has 
already  introduced  in  Belgium,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Poland  a 
regime  of  terror  and  violence.  As  for  the  future,  Germany  has  pro- 
claimed the  illusory  independence  of  Poland,  she  proposes  to  divide 
Serbia  between  Bulgaria  and  Austria,  economically  to  subjugate  Bel- 
gium, and  to  cede  to  Bulgaria  part  of  Roumanian  territory.  Every- 
where the  idea  of  the  hegemony  of  Germany  predominates,  and  the 
latest  speeches  of  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  show  up  the  true  aspi- 
rations of  the  German  Government. 

But  to-day,  when  the  Entente  Powers  have  proclaimed  their  un- 
shakable determination  to  continue  the  war  to  a  successful  end  and 
to  prevent  Germany  from  establishing  her  hegemony,  no  favourable 
ground  exists  for  peace  negotiations.  Our  enemies  knew  of  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  M.  Briand,  Signor  Boselli,  and  the 
statement  of  M.  TrepoflF.  They  were  therefore  sure  that  their  proposal 
was  unacceptable.  It  is  so  not  because  the  Entente  Powers,  the  friends 
of  peace,  are  not  inclined  that  way,  but  because  the  peace  offered  by 
Germany  is  a  snare  for  public  opinion.  That  is  why  the  enemy  Gov- 
ernments carefully  avoid  mentioning  the  conditions  of  peace. 
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We  are  sure  that  this  new  enterprise  of  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
will  lead  no  one  astray,  and  that  it  is  condemned  to  failure  like 
previous  efforts.  The  Entente  Powers  would  assume  a  terrible  re- 
sponsibility before  their  peoples,  before  all  humanity,  if  they  sus- 
pended the  struggle  against  Germany's  latest  attempt  to  profit  by 
the  present  situation  to  implant  her  hegemony  in  Europe.  All  the 
innumerable  sacrifices  of  the  Allies  would  be  nullified  by  a  premature 
peace  with  an  enemy  who  is  exhausted  but  not  yet  brought  down. 

The  firm  determination  of  the  Entente  Powers  to  continue  the 
war  to  final  triumph  can  be  weakened  by  no  illusory  proposals  of  the 
enemv. 


Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Nicolas  Pokrovsky,  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  Duma,  December  15,  1916^ 

I  am  addressing  you  immediately  on  having  been  appointed  to  the 
post  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  am,  naturally,  not  in  a 
position  to  give  you  a  detailed  statement  on  the  political  situation 
of  the  day.  But  I  feel  constrained  to  inform  you  without  delay 
and  with  the  supreme  authorization  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Russian  Government  with  regard  to  the  application 
of  our  enemies,  of  which  you  heard  yesterday  through  the  telegrams 
of  the  news  agencies. 

■  Words  of  peace  coming  from  the  side  which  bears  the  whole  bur- 
den of  responsibility  for  the  world  conflagration,  which  it  started, 
and  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history,  however  far 
back  one  may  go,  were  no  surprise  to  the  Allies.  In  the  course  of 
the  two  and  a  half  years  that  the  war  has  lasted  Germany  has  more 
than  once  mentioned  peace.  She  spoke  of  it  to  her  armies  and  to 
her  people  each  time  she  entered  upon  a  military  operation  which 
was  to  prove  "decisive."  After  each  military  success,  calculated  with 
a  view  to  creating  an  impression,  she  put  out  feelers  for  a  separate 
peace  on  one  side  and  another  and  conducted  an  active  propaganda 
in  the  neutral  Press.  All  these  German  efforts  met  with  the  calm 
and  determined  resistance  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

Now,  seeing  that  she  is  powerless  to  make  a  breach  in  our  un- 
shakable alliance,  Germany  makes  an  official  proposal  to  open  peace 
negotiations.  In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  this 
proposal  one  must  consider  its  intrinsic  worth  and  the  circumstances 


^The  Times,  London,  December  16,  1916. 
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in  which  it  was  made.  In  substance  the  German  proposal  contains 
no  tangible  indications  regarding  the  nature  of  the  peace  which  is 
desired.  It  repeats  the  antiquated  legend  that  the  war  was  forced 
upon  the  Central  Powers,  it  speaks  of  the  victorious  Austro-German 
armies,  and  the  irresistibility  of  their  defence,  and  then,  proposing 
the  opening  of  peace  negotiations,  the  Central  Powers  express  the 
convictioti  that  the  oflfers  .which  they  have  to  make  will  guarantee 
the  existence,  honour,  and  free  development  of  their  own  peoples, 
and  are  calculated  to  establish  a  lasting  peace.  That  is  all  the  com- 
munication contains,  except  a  threat  to  continue  the  war  to  a  victor- 
ious end,  and,  in  the  case  of  refusal,  to  throw  the  responsibility  for 
the  further  spilling  of  blood  on  our  Allies. 

What  are  the  circumstances  in  which  the  German  proposal  was 
made?  The  enemy  armies  devastated  and  occupy  Belgium,  Serbia 
and  Montenegro,  and  a  part  of  France,  Russia  and  Roumania.  The 
Austro-Germans  have  just  proclaimed  the  illusory  independence  of 
a  part  of  Poland,  and  are  by  this  trying  to  lay  hands  on  the  entire 
Polish  nation.  Who,  then,  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  could 
derive  any  advantage  under  such  conditions  by  the  opening  of  peace 
negotiations  ? 

But  the  motives  of  the  German  step  will  be  shown  more  clearly 
in  relief  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  domestic  conditions  of 
our  enemies.  Without  speaking  of  the  unlawful  attempts  of  the 
Germans  to  force  the  population  of  Russian  Poland  to  take  arms 
against  its  own  country,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  the  introduction 
of  general  forced  labour  in  Germany  to  understand  how  hard  is  the 
situation  of  our  enemies.  To  attempt  at  the  last  moment  to  profit 
by  their  fleeting  territorial  conquests  before  their  domestic  weakness 
was  revealed — that  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  German  proposal. 
In  the  event  of  failure  the}'  will  exploit  at  home  the  refusal  of  the 
Allies  to  accept  peace  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the  tottering  morale  of 
their  populations. 

But  there  is  another  senseless  motive  for  the  step  they, have  taken. 
Failing  to  understand  the  true  spirit  which  animates  Russia,  our 
enemies  deceive  themselves  with  the  vain  hope  that  they  will  find 
among  us  men  cowardly  enough  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived 
if  even  for  a  moment  by  lying  proposals.  That  will  not  be.  No 
Russian  heart  will  yield.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  Russia  will 
rally  all  the  more  closely  round  its  august  Sovereign,  who  declared 
at  the  verv  beginning  of  the  war  that  he  "would  not  make  peace 
until  the  last  enemy  soldier  had  left  our  countrv." 
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Russia  will  apply  herself  with  more  energy  than  ever  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  aims  proclaimed  before  you  on  the  day  when  you  reassem- 
bled, especially  to  the  positive  and  general  collaboration  which  con- 
stitutes the  only  sure  means  of  arriving  at  the  end  which  we  all 
have  at  heart — namely,  the  crushing  of  the  enemy.  The  Russian 
Government  repudiates  with  indignation  the  mere  idea  of  suspending 
the  struggle  and  thereby  permitting  Germany  to  take  advantage  of 
the  last  chance  she  will  have  of  subjecting  Europe,  to  her  hegemony. 
All  the  innumerable  sacrifices  already  made  would  be  in  vain  if  a 
premature  peace  were  concluded  with  an  enemy  whose  forces  have 
been  shaken,  but  not  broken,  an  enemy  who  is  seeking  a  breathing 
space  by  making  deceitful  oflfers  of  a  permanent  peace.  In  this  in- 
flexible decision,  Russia  is  in  complete  agreement  with  all  her  valiant 
Allies.  We  are  all  equally  convinced  of  the  vital  necessity  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  to  a  victorious  end,  and  no  subterfuge  by  our  enemies 
will  prevent  us  from  following  this  path. 


Resolution  of  the  Russian  Duma  against  acceptance  of  the  German 
Peace  Proposals,  December  15,  1916^ 

The  Duma  having  heard  the  statement  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  is  unanimously  in  favour  of  a  categorical  refusal  by  the  Al- 
lied Governments  to  enter  under  present  conditions  into  any  peace 
negotiations  whatever.  It  considers  that  the  German  proposals  are 
nothing  more  than  a  fresh  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  enemy, 
and  are  a  hypocritical  act  from  which  the  enemy  expects  no  real 
success,  but  by  which  he  seeks  to  throw  upon  others  the  responsibility 
for  the  war  and  for  what  has  happened  during  it,  and  to  exculpate 
itself  before  public  opinion  in  Germany. 

The  Duma  considers  that  a  premature  peace  would  not  only  be 
a  brief  period  of  calm,  but  would  involve  the  danger  of  another 
bloody  war  and  renewed  deplorable  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

It  considers  that  a  lasting  peace  will  be  possible  only  after  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  military  power  of  the  enemy,  and  after  the 
definite  renunciation  by  Germany  of  the  aspirations  which  render 
her  responsible  for  the  world  war  and  for  the  horrors  by  which  it 
is   accompanied. 


^The  Times,  London,  December  16,  1916. 
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Speech  of  Arthur  Henderson,  unofficial  Member  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  London,  December  16,  1916^ 

The  British  people,  with  their  national  love  of  peace,  were  anxious 
that  the  real  meaning  of  the  German  proposals  should  be  appreciated. 
But  the  Government  knew  nothing  concerning  the  text  of  the  proposals, 
and  Germany's  motives  must  for  the  present  remain  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. But,  judging  from  past  and  from  recent  events,  we  might  an- 
ticipate, without  over-assumption,  that  any  proposals  Germany  might 
put  forward  would  not  err  on  the  side  of  magnanimity. 

Any  proposals  put  forward  must  be  examined  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care.  We  of  all  people  must  not  forget  that  Germany  was  pre- 
pared for  peace  with  this  country  as  late  as  August,  1914.  But  on 
what  conditions?  That  we  were  prepared  to  betray  France  and  ac- 
quiesce in  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  which  Germany, 
like  ourselves,  had  on  oath  sworn  to  maintain.  The  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  her  present  desire  for  peace  was  that  any  proposal  received  must 
be  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  our  obligations  to  our  Allies,  to  whom 
we  were  pledged  to  make  no  separate  peace.  However  convenient  it 
might  be  for  Germany  to  ignore  her  responsibility  in  this  great  war, 
however  far  she  might  ignore  her  responsibilities  to  small  nationalities, 
it  was  loyalty  on  our  part  to  our  brave  and  loyal  comrades  that  must 
bind  us  to  the  end. 

Subject  to  these  considerations,  the  people  of  this  country  were  pre- 
pared to-day,  as  in  August,  1914,  to  accept  peace,  provided  that  that 
peace  was  both  just  and  permanent.  But  there  was  one  supreme  con- 
dition— namely,  that  the  principles  governing  any  decision  must  be 
those  on  which  we  entered,  and  on  which  we  were  continuing,  the  war. 
We  entered  the  war  in  defence  of  small  nationalities,  to  defend  France 
from  wanton  aggression,  and  to  preserve  our  own  security.  Indemnity 
for  the  past  was  not  enough  unless  we  had  guarantees  for  the  future ; 
and  guarantees  for  the  future  were  not  enough  without  ample  repara- 
tion for  all  that  Belgium,  France,  Serbia  and  Poland  had  suffered.  The 
peace  into  which  we  entered  must  contain  guarantees  for  its  own  dura- 
tion. Germany  might  have  such  a  peace  if  she  furnished  us  with  proof 
of  her  good  intentions. 

But,  he  concluded,  if  her  present  overtures  are  merely  a  pretence; 
if  it  is  shown  that  she  is  merely  arranging  an  armistice,  to  enable  her 
to  obtain  a  breathing-space  that  will  furnish  her  with  the  opportunity 
to  lay  fresh  plans  of  aggression,  then  I  say,  whatever  may  be  the  temp- 

^The  Times,  London,  December  16.  1916. 
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tation  to  the  people  of  these  islands,  we  must  set  our  faces  like  the  steel 
you  work  upon  against  her  proposals. 


Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Baron  Sonnino,  Italian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  December  18,  1916^ 

The  Government  knows  absolutely  nothing  regarding  the  specific 
conditions  of  the  enemy's  peace  proposals  and  regards  as  an  enemy 
manoeuvre  the  rumours  secretly  spread  about  them.  We  must  re- 
member that  none  of  the  Allies  could  in  any  way  take  into  considera- 
tion any  condition  offered  to  it  separately.  The  reply  of  the  Allies 
will  be  published  as  soon  as  it  has  been  agreed  upon. 

We  all  desire  a  lasting  peace,  but  we  consider  as  such  an  or- 
dered settlement  of  which  the  duration  does  not  depend  upon  the 
strength  of  the  chains  binding  one  people  to  another,  but  on  a  just 
equilibrium  between  States  and  respect  for  the  principle  of  nation- 
ality, the  rights  of  nations,  and  reasons  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion. W^hile  intensifying  our  efforts  to  beat  the  enemy,  we  do  not 
aim  at  an  international  settlement  by  servitude  and  predominance 
implying  the  annihilation  of  peoples  and  nations.  If  a  serious  pro- 
posal was  made  on  a  solid  basis  for  negotiations  satisfying  the  gener- 
al demands  of  justice  and  civilization,  no  one  would  oppose  an  a  priori 
refusal  to  treat,  but  many  things  indicate  that  that  is  not  the  case 
now.  The  tone  of  boasting  and  insincerity  characterizing  the  pre- 
amble to  the  enemy  notes  inspires  no  confidence  in  the  proposals  of 
the  Central  Empires.  The  Governments  of  the  Allies  must  avoid 
the  creation  for  their  populations  by  a  false  mirage  of  vain  nego- 
tiations of  an  enormous  deception,  followed  by  cruel  disappointment. 


^The  Times,  London,  December  19,   1916. 
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President  Wilson's  Peace  Note,  December  18,  1916^ 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  W.  H.  Page^ 

[Telegram] 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  i8,  igi6. 

The  President  directs  me  to  send  you  the  following  communication 
to  be  presented  immediately  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Government  to  which  you  are  accredited: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has  instructed  me  to  suggest 
to  His  Majesty's  Government  a  course  of  action  with  regard  to  the 
present  war  which  he  hopes  that  the  British  Government  will  take 
under  consideration  as  suggested  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  and  as 
coming  not  only  from  a  friend  but  also  as  coming  from  the  representa- 
tive of  a  neutral  nation  whose  interests  have  been  most  seriously 
affected  by  the  war  and  whose  concern  for  its  early  conclusion  arises 
out  of  a  manifest  necessity  to  determine  how  best  to  safeguard  those 
interests  if  the  war  is  to  continue. 

"The  suggestion  which  I  am  instructed  to  make  the  President  has 
long  had  it  in  mind  to  offer.  He  is  somewhat  embarrassed  to  offer  it 
at  this  particular  time  because  it  may  now  seem  to  have  been  prompted 
by  the  recent  overtures  of  the  Central  Powers.  It  is  in  fact  in  no  way 
associated  with  them  in  its  origin  and  the  President  would  have  de- 
layed offering  it  until  those  overtures  had  been  answered  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  also  concerns  the  question  of  peace  and  may  best  be 
considered  in  connection  with  other  proposals  which  have  the  same 
end  in  view.  The  President  can  only  beg  that  his  suggestion  be  con- 
sidered entirely  on  its  own  merits  and  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  other 
circumstances.^ 


lOflficial  prints  of  the  Department  of  State. 

^Same  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  American  Diplomatic  Representatives  accredited 
to  all  the  belligerent  Governments  and  to  all  neutral  Governments  for  their  in- 
formation. 

3In  the  note  addressed  to  the  Representatives  of  the  Central  Powers,  this 
paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

"The  suggestion  which  I  am  instructed  to  make  the  President  has  long  had  it 
in  mind  to  offer.  He  is  somewhat  embarrassed  to  offer  it  at  this  particular  time 
because  it  may  now  seem  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  play  a  part  in 
connection  with  the  recent  overtures  of  the  Central  Powers.  It  has  in  fact  been 
in  no  way  suggested  by  them  in  its  origin  and  the  President  would  have  delayed 
offering  it  until  those  overtures  had  been  independently  answered  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  also  concerns  the  question  of  peace  and  may  best  be  considered  in 
connection  with  other  proposals  which  have  the  same  end  in  view.  The  Presi- 
dent can  only  beg  that  his  suggestion  be  considered  entirely  on  its  own  merits 
and  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  other  circumstances." 
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"The  President  suggests  that  an  early  occasion  be  sought  to  call 
out  from  all  the  nations  now  at  war  such  an  avowal  of  their  respective 
views  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  war  might  be  concluded  and  the 
arrangements  which  would  be  deemed  satisfactory  as  a  guaranty 
against  its  renewal  or  the  kindling  of  any  similar  conflict  in  the  future 
as  would  make  it  possible  frankly  to  compare  them.  He  is  indifferent 
as  to  the  means  taken  to  accomplish  this.  He  would  be  happy  himself 
to  serve  or  even  to  take  the  initiative  in  its  accomplishment  in  any  way 
that  might  prove  acceptable,  but  he  has  no  desire  to  determine  the 
method  or  the  instrumentalit3\  One  way  will  be  as  acceptable  to  him 
as  another  if  only  the  great  object  he  has  in  mind  be  attained. 

"He  takes  the  liberty  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  objects 
which  the  statesmen  of  the  belligerents  on  both  sides  have  in  mind  in 
this  war  are  virtually  the  same,  as  stated  in  general  terms  to  their 
own  people  and  to  the  world.  Each  side  desires  to  make  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  weak  peoples  and  small  States  as  secure  against 
aggression  or  denial  in  the  future  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
great  and  powerful  States  now  at  war.  E^ch  wishes  itself  to  be  made 
secure  in  the  future,  along  with  all  other  nations  and  peoples,  against 
the  recurrence  of  wars  like  this  and  against  aggression  of  selfish  in- 
terference of  any  kind.  Each  would  be  jealous  of  the  formation  of 
any  more  rival  leagues  to  preserve  an  uncertain  balance  of  power 
amidst  multiplying  suspicions :  but  each  is  ready  to  consider  the  forma- 
tion of  a  league  of  nations  to  insure  peace  and  justice  throughout  the 
world.  Before  that  final  step  can  be  taken,  however,  each  deems  it 
necessary  first  to  settle  the  issues  of  the  present  war  upon  terms  which 
will  certainly  safeguard  the  independence,  the  territorial  integrity, 
and  the  political  and  commercial  freedom  of  the  nations  involved. 

"In  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  are  as  vitally 
and  as  directly  interested  as  the  Governments  now  at  war.  Their 
interest,  moreover,  in  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  smaller 
and  weaker  peop^les  of  the  world  of  the  peril  of  wrong  and  violence  is 
as  quick  and  ardent  as  that  of  any  other  people  or  Government.  They 
stand  ready,  and  even  eager,  to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of 
these  ends,  when  the  war  is  over,  with  every  influence  and  resource 
at  their  command.  But  the  war  must  first  be  concluded.  The  terms 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  concluded  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  suggest; 
but  the  President  does  feel  that  it  is  his  right  and  his  duty  to  point 
out  their  intimate  interest  in  its  conclusion,  lest  it  should  presently  be 
too  late  to  accomplish  the  greater  things  which  lie  beyond  its  con- 
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elusion,  lest  the  situation  of  neutral  nations,  now  exceedingly  hard  to 
endure,  be  rendered  altogether  intolerable,  and  lest,  more  than  all,  an 
injury  be  done  civilization  itself  which  can  never  be  atoned  for  or 
repaired. 

"The  President  therefore  feels  altogether  justified  in  suggesting  an 
immediate  opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  views  as  to  the  terms 
which  rhust  precede  those  ultimate  arrangements  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  which  all  desire  and  in  which  the  neutral  nations  as  well  as 
those  at  war  are  ready  to  play  their  full  responsible  part.  If  the  con- 
test must  continue  to  proceed  towards  undefined  ends  by  slow  attrition 
until  the  one  group  of  belligerents  or  the  other  is  exhausted,  if  million 
after  million  of  human  lives  must  continue  to  be  offered  up  until  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other  there  are  no  more  to  oflfer,  if  resentments 
must  be  kindled  that  can  never  cool  and  despairs  engendered  from 
which  there  can  be  no  recovery,  hopes  of  peace  and  of  the  willing 
concert  of  free  peoples  will  be  rendered  vain  and  idle. 

"The  life  of  the  entire  world  has  been  profoundly  affected.  Every 
part  of  the  great  family  of  mankind  has  felt  the  burden  and  terror  of 
this  unprecedented  contest  of  arms.  No  nation  in  the  civilized  world 
can  be  said  in  truth  to  stand  outside  its  influence  or  to  be  safe  against 
its  disturbing  effects.  And  yet  the  concrete  objects  for  which  it  is 
being  waged  have  never  been  definitively  stated. 

"The  leaders  of  the  several  belligerents  have,  as  has  been  said, 
stated  those  objects  in  general  terms.  But,  stated  in  general  terms, 
they  seem  the  same  on  both  sides.  Never  yet  have  the  authoritative 
spokesmen  of  either  side  avowed  the  precise  objects  which  would,  if 
attained,  satisfy  them  and  their  people  that  the  war  had  been  fought 
out.  The  world  has  been  left  to  conjecture  what  definitive  results, 
what  actual  exchange  of  guarantees,  what  political  or  territorial  changes 
or  readjustments,  what  stage  of  military  success  even,  would  bring  the 
war  to  an  end. 

"It  may  be  that  peace  is  nearer  than  we  know ;  that  the  terms  which 
the  belligerents  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  would  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  some  have  feared ;  that 
an  interchange  of  views  would  clear  the  way  at  least  for  conference 
and  make  the  permanent  concord  of  the  nations  a  hope  of  the  imme- 
diate future,  a  concert  of  nations  immediately  practicable. 

"The  President  is  not  proposing  peace ;  he  is  not  even  offering 
mediation.  He  is  merely  proposing  that  soundings  be  taken  in  order 
that  we  may  learn,  the  neutral  nations  with  the  belligerent,  how  near 
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the  haven  of  peace  may  be  for  which  all  mankind  longs  with  an 
intense  and  increasing  longing.  He  believes  that  the  spirit  in  which 
he  speaks  and  the  objects  which  he  seeks  will  be  understood  by  all 
concerned,  and  he  confidently  hopes  for  a  response  which  will  bring 
a  new  light  into  the  affairs  of  the  world." 

Lansing. 


Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  Lord  Curzon  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

December  19,  1916^ 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  wrong  if  I  state  my  belief  that  the  friendly  wel- 
come which  has  been  accorded  to  the  present  Government,  not  least 
by  your  Lordships,  has  been  due  to  the  conviction  that  a  greater  and 
more  concentrated  effort,  more  effective  and  universal  organisation,  a 
more  and  adequate  and  rapid  use  of  the  resources  not  only  of  ourselves 
alone,  but  of  our  AlHes,  are  required  if  we  are  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
successful  termination  we  all  desire.  This  country  is  not  merely  will- 
ing to  be  led,  but  is  almost  calling  to  be  driven.  They  desire  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  a  sufficient  and  ample  return 
for  all  the  sacrifices  they  have  made,  reparation  by  the  enemy  for  his 
countless  and  inconceivable  crimes,  security  that  those  crimes  shall  not 
be  repeated,  and  that  those  sacrifices  shall  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 
They  desire  that  the  peace  of  Europe  shall  be  re-established  on  the 
basis  of  a  free  and  independent  existence  of  nations  great  and  small. 
They  desire  as  regards  ourselves  that  our  own  country  shall  be  free 
from  the  menace  which  the  triumph  of  German  arms,  and  still  more 
the  triumph  of  the  German  spirit,  would  entail.  It  is  to  carry  out 
these  intentions  that  the  present  Government  has  come  into  existence, 
and  by  its  success  or  failure  in  doing  so  will  it  be  judged. 

At  the  very  moment  when  she  is  talking  of  peace  Germany  is  making 
the  most  stupendous  efforts  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  to  find 
new  men.  She  is  squeezing  possibly  the  last  drop  out  of  the  manhood 
of  her  nation.  She  is  compelling  every  man,  woman,  and  boy,  between 
sixteen  and  sixty,  to  enter  the  service  of  the  State.  At  the  same  time, 
with  a  callous  ferocity  and  disregard  of  international  law,  she  is  driving 
the  population  of  the  territory  she  has  occupied  into  compulsory  service. 
She  is  even  trying  to  get  an  army  out  of  Poland  by  offering  it  the  illu- 
sory boon  of  "independence."  That  is  the  nature  of  the  challenge  we 
have  to  meet.    It  has  been  our  object  to  establish  such  a  system  of  re- 


^The  Morning  Post,  London,  December  20,  1916. 
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cruiting  as  will  ensure  that  no  man  is  taken  for  the  Army  who  is  capa- 
ble of  rendering  more  useful  service  in  industry.  We  ought  to  have 
power  to  see  that  every  man  who  is  not  taken  into  the  Army  is  em- 
ployed on  national  work.  At  present  it  is  only  on  men  fit  for  military 
service  the  nation  has  the  right  to  call.  Unfit  men,  exempted  men,  are 
surely  under  the  same  moral  obligation.  We  need  to  make  a  swift  and 
effective  answer  to  Germany's  latest  move,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  the  people  of  this  country  to  take  upon  themselves  in  a 
few  months  and  as  free  men  the  obligations  which  Germany  is  im- 
posing on  herself.  As  our  Army  grows  our  need  of  munitions  grows.  A 
large  part  of  our  labour  for  munition  purposes  is  at  present  immobile, 
and  we  have  no  power  to  transfer  men  from  where  they  are  wasting 
their  strength  to  places  where  they  can  be  of  great  service.  We  have 
not  the  organisation  for  transferring  them  as  volunteers.  These  are 
the  powers  we  must  take,  and  this  is  the  organisation  we  must  complete. 
The  matter  is  not  new.  It  was  considered  by  the  War  Committee  of 
the  late  Government  and  others,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  for  the  adoption  of  universal  national  service.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  matters  taken  up  by  the  present  Government. 

Having  dealt  so  far  with  the  domestic  programme  of  the  Government 
I  will  now  refer  to  the  military  and  political  situations.  While  I  do  not 
believe  in  painting  too  rosy  a  picture  of  affairs,  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
take  a  gloomy  view.  It  is  true  that  Germany  has  captured  the  capital 
of  Roumania,  but  your  Lordships  must  not  imagine  that  she  has  gained 
all  the  success  even  in  Roumania  that  the  words  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor would  appear  to  suggest.  It  may  be  a  consolation  to  your  Lord- 
ships to  know  that  the  oil  refineries  and  stocks  in  that  part  of  Roumania 
which  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  the  Germans  were  destroyed  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Germans.  It  would  be  invidious  if  I  were  to  dis- 
cuss the  cause  of  Roumania's  failure.  It  is  one  of  the  tragic  incidents 
of  the  war.  The  only  military  Power  which  could  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Roumania  was  Russia.  Russia  has  done  all  in  her  power.  The 
utmost  we  could  do  was  to  send  supplies,  as  we  did,  and  to  engage  the 
common  enemy  by  an  active  oflFensive  from  our  militar}'  base  at  Salo- 
nica.  W'hat  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  external  aspect  of  the  war 
during  the  present  year? 

I  distrust  statistics,  at  any  rate,  in  casualties  in  war,  nor  do  I  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  fact  that  since  July  1  the  combined  armies 
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of  France  and  England  have  taken  105,000  German  prisoners,  150 
heavy  guns,  200  field  guns,  and  15,000  machine  guns.  There  have 
been  much  more  important  consequences  than  this.  The  Allies  have 
established  an  incontestable  superiority  not  merely  in  the  fighting 
strength'  and  stamina  of  their  men,  but  in  artillery  and  the  air.  It  is 
clear  that  the  morale  of  the  Germans  is  greatly  shaken  and  that  their 
forces  are  sick  of  it.  Evidence  is  accumulating  of  the  bad  interior  con- 
dition of  Germany,  in  some  cases  the  admitted  hunger  and  in  some 
cases  almost  starvation,  and  the  progressive  physical  deterioration  of 
her  people.  The  outlook  is  not  quite  so  good  for  the  Central  Powers 
as  they  would  have  us  believe,  and  our  attitude  need  not  be  one  of 
despondency  or  alarm.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  Germany  ha^  come 
forward  with  offers  of  peace,  or  rather  I  can  not  fairly  use  the  word 
offer,  but  rather  let  me  say  vague  adumbrations  and  indications  of 
peace.  What  has  been  the  course  of  events?  First  there  has  been 
the  speech  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag.  Next  there  is 
the  note  to  the  Powers.  The  note  proclaims  the  indestructible  strength 
of  the  Central  Powers  and  proclaims  that  Germany  is  not  only  unde- 
feated, but  undefeatable.  It  advances  the  plea  that  Germany  was  con- 
strained to  take  up  arms  for  the  defence  of  her  existence.  It  avows 
German  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nations — and  expresses  a 
desire  to  stem  the  flood  of  blood,  and  finally,  after  this  remarkable 
preamble,  it  declares  that  they  propose  to  enter  even  now,  in  the 
hour  of  their  triumph,  they  propose,  as  an  act  of  condescension, 
to  enter  into  peace  negotiations.  As  regards  peace,  is  there  a  single 
one  of  the  Allied  Powers  who  would  not  welcome  peace  if  it  is  to  be  a 
genuine  peace,  a  lasting  peace,  a  peace  that  could  be  secured  on 
honorable  terms,  a  peace  that  would  give  guarantees  for  the  future? 
Is  there  a  single  Government,  statesman,  or  individual  who  does  not 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  this  conflict,  which  is  turning  half  the  world  into 
a  hell  and  wrecking  the  brightest  prospects  of  mankind?  In  what 
spirit  is  it  proposed  and  from  whom  does  it  come  ? 

Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  your  Lordships  think  that  peace  proposals 
should  be  made?  Does  it  hold  out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  inducing 
the  Allies  to  lay  down  their  arms?  Is  there  any  indication  of  German 
desire  to  make  reparation  and  to  give  guarantees  for  the  future  ?  So 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  that  speech,  and  it  is  all  we  have  to  judge  by, 
the  spirit  which  breathes  in  every  word  is  the  spirit  of  German  militar- 
ism. While  that  speech  is  being  made  Belgian  deportation  is  going  on. 
It  is  said  that  the  "peace  of  God  passeth  understanding."    Surelv  the 
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same  thing  can  be  said  in  a  different  sense  of  the  peace  which  Germany 
proposes.  We  know  nothing  of  that.  We  have  only  the  menacing  tone 
of  the  note  and  the  speech  which  accompanied  it.  Let  me  put  one  more 
reflection  before  you.  Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment  that  it  is  merely  by 
territorial  restitution  or  by  reversion  to  the  status  quo  ante  that  the 
objects  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting  will  be  obtained.  We  are 
fighting,  it  is  true,  to  recover  for  Belgium,  France,  Russia,  Serbia,  and 
Roumania  the  territories  which  they  have  lost,  and  to  secure  reparation 
for  the  cruel  wrongs  they  have  experienced.  But  you  may  restore  to 
them  all,  and  more  than  all,  they  have  lost,  you  may  pile  on  indemnities 
which  no  treasury  in  Europe  could  produce,  and  yet  the  war  would 
have  been  in  vain  if  we  had  no  guarantees  and  no  securities  against  a 
repetition  of  Germany's  offense.  We  are  not  fighting  to  destroy  Ger- 
many. Such  an  idea  has  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  any  thinking 
human  being  in  this  country.  But  we  are  fighting  to  secure  that  tfie  Ger- 
man spirit  shall  not  crush  the  free  progress  of  nations  and  that  the 
armed  strength  of  Germany,  augmented  and  fortified,  shall  not  dominate 
the  future.  We  are  fighting  that  our  grandchildren  and  our  great- 
grandchildren shall  not  have,  in  days  when  we  have  passed  away,  to  go 
again  through  the  experience  of  the  years  1914  to  1917.  This  genera- 
tion has  suffered  in  order  that  the  next  may  live.  We  are  ready  enough 
for  peace  when  these  guarantees  have  been  secured  and  these  objects 
attained.  Till  then  we  owe  it  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  and  our  Allies,  who  have  shed  their  blood  for  us.  to 
be  true  to  the  trust  of  their  splendid  and  uncomplaining  sacrifice  and 
to  endure  to  the  end. 


Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  Premier  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  December  19,  1916^ 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  in 
making  the  observations  which  I  have  to  make  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  I  am  still  suffering  a  little  from  my  throat.  I 
appear  before  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  with  the  most  terrible 
responsibility  that  can  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  living  man  as 
the  chief  adviser  of  the  Crown  in  the  most  gigantic  war  in  which  this 
country  has  ever  been  engaged,  a  war  upon  the  events  of  which  its 
destiny  depends.  It  is  the  greatest  war  ever  waged.  The  burdens 
are  the  heaviest  that  have  been  cast  upon  this  or  any  other  country, 


a 


^The  Times,  London,  December  20,  1916. 
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and  the  issues  which  hang  on  it  are  the  gravest  that  have  been  attached 
to  any  conflict  in  which  humanity  has  ever  been  involved. 

The  responsibihties  of  the  new  Government  have  been  suddenly 
accentuated  by  a  declaration  made  by  the  German  Chancellor,  and  I 
propose  to  deal  with  that  at  once.  The  statement  made  by  him  in 
the  German  Reichstag  has  been  followed  by  a  note  presented  to  us 
by  the  United  States  of  America  without  any  note  or  comment.  The 
answer  that  will  be  given  by  the  Government  will  be  given  in  full 
accord  with  all  our  brave  Allies.  Naturally  there  has  been  an  inter- 
change of  views,  not  upon  the  note,  because  it  has  only  recently 
arrived,  but  upon  the  speech  which  propelled  it,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
note  itself  is  practically  only  a  reproduction  or  certainly  a  paraphrase 
of  the  speech,  the  subject-matter  of  the  note  itself  has  been  discussed 
informally  between  the  Allies,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  state 
that  we  have  each  of  us,  separately  and  independently,  arrived  at  identi- 
cal conclusions.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  first  answer  that  was  given 
to  the  statement  of  the  German  Chancellor  was  given  by  France  and 
by  Russia.  They  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  give  the  first  answer 
to  such  an  invitation.  The  enemy  is  still  on  their  soil.  Their  sacri- 
fices have  been  greater.  The  answer  they  have  given  has  already 
appeared  in  all  the  papers,  and  I  simply  stand  here  to-day  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  to  give  a  clear  and  definite  support  to  the  state- 
ment which  they  have  already  made.  Let  us  examine  what  the  state- 
ment is  and  examine  it  calmly.  Any  man  or  set  of  men  who  wantonly 
or  without  sufficient  cause  prolong  a  terrible  conflict  like  this  would 
have  on  his  soul  a  crime  that  oceans  could  not  cleanse.  Upon  the  other 
hand  it  is  equally  true  that  any  man  or'  set  of  men  who  from  a  sense 
of  weariness  or  despair  abandoned  the  struggle  without  achieving  the 
high  purpose  for  which  he  had  entered  into  it  would  have  been 
guilty  of  the  costliest  act  of  poltroonery  ever  perpetrated  by  any 
statesman.  I  should  like  to  quote  the  very  well-known  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  under  similar  conditions : — "We  accepted  this  war 
for  an  object,  a  worthy  object,  and  the  war  will  end  when  that  object 
is  attained.  Under  God  I  hope  it  will  never  end  until  that  time." 
Are  we  likely  to  achieve  that  object  by  accepting  the  invitation  of 
the  German  Chancellor?  That  is  the  only  question  we  have  to  put  to 
ourselves. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  proposals  of  peace.  What  are  the 
proposals?  There  are  none.  To  enter,  on  the  invitation  of  Germany, 
proclaiming  herself  victorious,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
posals she  proposes  to  make,  into  a  conference  is  to  put  our  heads 
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into  a  noose  with  the  rope  end  in  the  hands  of  Germany.  This  coun- 
try is  not  altogether  without  experience  in  these  matters.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  we  have  fought  a  great  military  despotism  that  was 
overshadowing  Europe,  and  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  we  shall  have 
helped  to  overthrow  military  despotism.  We  have  an  uncomfortable 
historical  memory  of  these  things,  and  we  can  recall  when  one  of 
the  greatest  of  these  despots  had  a  purpose  to  serve  in  the  working 
of  his  nefarious  schemes.  His  favorite  device  was  to  appear  in 
the  garb  of  the  Angel  of  Peace,  and  he  usually  appeared  under  two 
conditions.  When  he  wished  for  time  to  assimilate  his  conquests  or 
to  reorganize  his  forces  for  fresh  conquests,  or,  secondly,  when  his 
subjects  showed  symptons  of  fatigue  and  war  weariness  the  appeal 
was  always  made  in  the  name  of  humanity.  He  demanded  an  end 
to  bloodshed,  at  which  he  professed  himself  to  be  horrified,  but  for 
which  he  himself  was  mainly  responsible.  Our  ancestors  were  taken 
in  once,  and  bitterly  they  and  Europe  rue  it.  The  time  was  devoted 
to  reorganizing  his  forces  for  a  deadlier  attack  than  ever  upon  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  and  examples  of  that  kind  cause  us  to  regard 
this  note  with  a  considerable  measure  of  reminiscent  disquietude. 

We  feel  that  we  ought  to  know,  before  we  can  give  favourable  con- 
sideration to  such  an  invitation,  that  Germany  is  prepared  to  accede 
to  the  only  terms  on  which  it  is  possible  for  peace  to  be  obtained  and 
maintained  in  Europe.  What  are  those  terms?  They  have  been  re- 
peatedly stated  by  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  Allies.  My 
right  hon.  friend  has  stated  them  repeatedly  here  and  outside,  and  all 
I  can  do  is  to  quote,  as  my  right  hon,  friend  the  leader  of  the  House 
did  last  week,  practically  the  statement  of  the  terms  put  forward  by 
my  right  hon.  friend — 

"Restitution,  reparation,  guarantee  against  repetition" — so  that  there 
shall  be  no  mistake,  and  it  is  important  that  there  should  be  no 
mistake  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  millions. 

Let  me  repeat  again — complete  restitution,  full  reparation,  effectual 
guarantee.  Did  the  German  Chancellor  use  a  single  phrase  to  in- 
dicate that  he  was  prepared  to  accept  such  a  peace?  Was  there  a 
hint  of  restitution,  was  there  any  suggestion  of  reparation,  was  there 
any  invitation  of  any  security  for  the  future  that  this  outrage  on 
civilization  would  not  be  again  perpetrated  at  the  first  profitable 
opportunity?  The  very  substance  and  style  of  this  speech  con- 
stitutes a  denial  of  peace  on  the  only  terms  on  which  peace  is  pos- 
sible. He  is  not  even  conscious  now  that  Germany  has  committed 
any  oflFence  against  the  rights  of  free  nations.     Listen  to  this  from 
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the  note: — "Not  for  an  instant  have  they  (they  being  the  Central 
Powers)  swerved  from  the  conviction  that  respect  of  the  rights  of 
other  nations  is  not  in  any  degree  incompatible  with  their  own  rights 
and  legitimate  interests."  When  did  they  discover  that?  Where 
was  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  other  nations  in  Belgium  and  Ser- 
bia? That  was  self-defence!  Menaced,  I  suppose,  by  the  over- 
whelming armies  of  Belgium,  the  Germans  had  been  intimidated 
into  invading  Belgium,  and  the  burning  of  Belgian  cities  and  vil- 
lages, to  the  massacring  of  thousands  of  inhabitants,  old  and  young, 
to  the  carrying  of  the  survivors  into  bondage.  Yea,  and  they  were 
carrying  them  into  slavery  at  the  very  moment  when  this  note 
was  being  written  about  the  unswerving  conviction  as  to  the  respect 
for  the  root  of  the  rights  of  other  nations.  Are  these  outrages  the 
legitimate  interest  of  Germany?  We  must  know.  That  is  not  the 
moment  for  peace.  If  excuses  of  this  kind  for  palpable  crimes  can 
be  put  forward  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  exposure  by  grim 
facts  of  the  guarantee,  is  there,  I  ask  in  all  solemnity,  any  guarantee 
that  similar  subterfuges  will  not  be  used  in  the  future  to  overthrow 
any  treaty  of  peace  you  may  enter  into  with  Prussian  militarism. 

This  note  and  that  speech  prove  that  not  yet  have  they  learned 
the  very  alphabet  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Without  rep- 
aration, peace  is  impossible.  Are  all  these  outrages  against  humanity 
on  land  and  on  sea  to  be  liquidated  by  a  few  pious  phrases 
about  humanity?  Is  there  to  be  no  reckoning  for  them?  Are  we 
to  grasp  the  hand  that  perpetrated  these  atrocities  in  friendship  with- 
out any  reparation  being  tendered  or  given  ?  I  am  told  that  we  are  to 
begin,  Germany  helping  us,  to  exact  reparation  for  all  future  vio- 
lence committed  after  the  war.  We  have  begun  already.  It  has  al- 
ready cost  us  so  much,  and  we  must  exact  it  now  so  as  not  to  leave 
such  a  grim  inheritance  to  our  children.  As  much  as  we  all  long 
for  peace,  deeply  as  we  are  horrified  with  war,  this  note  and  the 
speech  which  heralded  it  do  not  afford  us  much  encouragement  and 
hope  for  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace.  What  hope  is  given 
in  that  speech  that  the  whole  root  and  cause  of  this  great  bitterness, 
the  arrogant  spirit  of  the  Prussian  military  caste,  will  not  be  as 
dominant  as  ever  if  we  patch  up  peace  now?  Why,  the  very  speech 
in  which  these  peace  suggestions  are  made  resound  to  the  boast  of 
Prussian  military  triumph.  It  is  a  long  paean  over  the  victories  of 
von  Hindenburg  and  his  legions.  The  very  appeal  for  peace  was 
delivered  ostentatiously  from  the  triumphal  chariot  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism. 
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We  must  keep  a  stedfast  eye  upon  the  purpose  for  which  we 
entered  the  war,  otherwise  the  great  sacrifices  we  have  been  mak- 
ing will  be  in  vain.  The  German  note  states  that  it  was  for  the 
defence  of  their  existence  and  the  freedom  of  national  development 
that  the  Central  Powers  were  constrained  to  take  up  arms.  Such 
phrases  even  deceive  those  who  pen  them.  They  are  intended  to 
delude  the  German  nation  into  supporting  the  designs  of  the  Prus- 
sian military  caste.  Who  ever  wished  to  put  an  end  to  their  national 
existence  or  the  freedom  of  their  national  development?  We  wel- 
comed their  development  as  long  as  it  was  on  the  paths  of  peace — 
the  greater  their  development  upon  that  road,  the  greater  would  all 
humanity  be  enriched  by  their  efforts.  That  was  not  our  desire,  and 
it  is  not  our  purpose  now. 

The  Allies  entered  this  war  to  defend  Europe  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  Prussian  military  domination,  and,  having  begun  it,  they  must 
insist  that  the  only  end  is  the  most  complete  and  effective  guarantee 
against  the  possibility  of  that  caste  ever  again  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Europe.  Prussia,  since  she  got  into  the  hands  of  that  caste,  has  been 
a  bad  neighbour,  arrogant,  threatening,  bullying,  shifting  boundaries 
at  her  will,  taking  one  fair  field  after  another  from  weaker  neigh- 
bours, and  adding. them  to  her  own  domain.  With  her  belt  ostenta- 
tiously full  of  weapons  of  offence,  and  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  use  them,  she  has  always  been  an  unpleasant,  disturbing  neigh- 
bour in  Europe.  She  got  thoroughly  on  the  nerves  of  Europe.  There 
was  no  peace  near  where  she  dwelt.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  live  thousands  of  miles  away  to  understand  what 
it  has  meant  to  those  who  live  near.  Even  here,  with  the  protection 
of  the  broad  seas  between  us,  we  know  what  a  disturbing  factor  the 
Prussians  were  with  their  constant  naval  menace. 

But  even  we  can  hardly  realize  what  it  has  meant  to  France  and  to 
Russia.  Several  times  there  were  threats  directed  to  them  even 
within  the  lifetime  of  this  generation  which  presented  the  alternative 
of  war  or  humiliation.  There  were  many  of  us  who  hoped  that 
internal  influences  in  Germany  would  have  been  strong  enough  to 
check  and  ultimately  to  eliminate  these  feelings.  All  our  hope:? 
proved  illusory,  and  now  that  this  great  war  has  been  forced  by 
the  Prussian  military  leaders  upon  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and  our- 
selves, it  would  be  folly,  it  would  be  a  cruel  folly,  not  to  see  to 
it  that  this  swashbuckling  through  the  streets  of  Europe  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  all  harmless  and  peaceful  citizens  shall  be  dealt  with 
now  as  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations.     The  mere  word  that 
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led  Belgium  to  her  own  destruction  will  not  satisfy  Europe  any 
more.  We  all  believed  it.  We  all  trusted  it.  It  gave  way  at  the 
first  pressure  of  temptation,  and  Europe  has  been  plunged  into  the 
vortex  of  blood. 

We  will  therefore  wait  until  we  hear  what  terms  and  guarantees 
the  German  Government  offer  other  than  those,  better  than  those, 
surer  than  those,  which  she  so  lightly  broke.  Meantime,  we  shall 
put  our  trust  in  an  unbroken  Army  rather  than  in  a  broken  faith. 

For  the  moment  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  me  to 
add  anything  upon  this  particular  invitation.  A  formal  reply  will 
be  delivered  by  the  Allies  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days.  I  shall 
therefore  proceed  with  the  other  part  of  the  task  which  I  have  in 
front  of  me.  What  is  the  urgent  task  in  front  of  the  Government? 
To  complete,  and  make  even  more  effective,  the  mobilization  of  all 
our  national  resources — a  mobilization  which  has  been  going  on  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war — so  as  to  enable  the  nation  to  bear 
the  strain,  however  prolonged,  and  to  march  through  to  victory, 
however  lengthy,  and  however  exhausted  may  be  the  task.  It  is  a 
gigantic   task. 

Let  me  give  this  word  of  warning,  if  there  be  any  who  have 
given  their  confidence  to  the  new  Administration  in  expectation  of 
a  speedy  victory,  they  will  be  doomed  to  disappointment.  I  am  not 
going  to  paint  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  military  situation.  If  I  did 
it  would  not  be  a  true  picture.  But  I  must  paint  a  stern  picture,  be- 
cause that  accurately  represents  the  facts. 

There  is  a  time  in  every  prolonged  and  fierce  war 
when  in  the  passion  and  rage  of  conflict  men  forget  the  high  purpose 
with  which  they  entered  it.  This  is  a  struggle  for  international  right,  in- 
ternational honour,  international  good  faith — the  channel  along  which 
peace,  honour,  and  good  will  must  flow  amongst  men.  The  em- 
bankment laboriously  built  up  by  generations  of  men  against  bar- 
barism has  been  broken,  and  had  not  the  might  of  Britain  passed 
into  the  breach,  Europe  would  have  been  inundated  with  a  flood 
of  savagery  and  unbridled  lust  of  power.  The  plain  sense  of  fair- 
play  amongst  nations,  the  growth  of  an  international  conscience,  the 
protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  by  the  stronger,  the  con- 
sciousness that  justice  has  a  more  powerful  backing  in  this  world 
than  greed,  the  knowledge  that  any  outrage  upon  fair  dealing  be- 
tween nations,  great  or  small,  will  meet  with  prompt  and  meritable 
chastisement — these  constitute  the  causeway  along  which  humanity 
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was  progressing  slowly  to  higher  things.  The  triumph  of  pressure 
would  sweep  it  all  away  and  leave  mankind  to  struggle  helpless  in  the 
morass.  That  is  why  since  this  war  began  I  have  known  but  one 
political  aim ;  and  for  it  I  have  fought  with  a  single  eye — that  is  the 
rescue  of  mankind  from  the  most  overwhelming  catastrophe  that  has 
ever  yet  menaced  its  well-being. 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  Former  Premier  Asquith  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  December  19,  1916^ 

I  think  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  use  we  have 
made  of  the  methods  open  to  us — naval,  military,  and  economic — 
has  not  been  ineffectual,  and  if  further  proof  were  required  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  so-called  peace  proposals  which  have  been  somewhat 
clumsily  projected  into  space  from  Berlin.  It  is  true  that  these  pro- 
posals are  wrapped  up  in  the  familiar  dialect  of  Prussian  arrogance, 
but  how  comes  it  that  a  nation  which,  after  two  years  of  war,  pro- 
fesses itself  conscious  of  military  superiority  and  confident  of  ultimate 
victory  should  begin  to  whisper,  nay,  not  to  whisper,  but  to  shout 
so  that  all  the  world  can  hear  it,  the  word  "peace"?  Is  it  a  sudden 
access  of  chivalry  ?  Why  and  when  has  the  German  Chancellor  become 
so  acutely  sensitive  to  what  he  calls  the  dictates  of  humanity?  No; 
without  being  uncharitable  we  may  well  look  elsewhere  for  the  origin 
of  this  pronouncement.  It  is  born  of  military  and  economic  necessity. 
When  I  moved  the  last  Vote  of  Credit  I  said  there  was  no  one  among 
us  who  did  not  yearn  for  peace,  but  that  it  must  be  an  honourable  and 
not  a  shamefaced  peace ;  it  must  be  a  peace  that  promised  to  be  durable 
and  not  a  patched-up  and  precarious  compromise;  it  must  be  a  peace 
which  achieved  the  purpose  for  which  we  entered  on  the  war.  Such  a 
peace  we  would  gladly  accept.  Anything  short  of  it  we  were  bound  to 
repudiate  by  every  obligation  of  honour,  and  above  all  by  the  debt  we 
owe  to  those,  and  especially  to  the  young,  who  have  given  their  lives 
for  what  they  and  we  believed  to  be  a  worthy  cause.  Since  I 
spoke  two  months  ago  their  ranks  have  been  sadly  and  steadily  rein- 
forced. I  should  like  to  refer  in  passing  for  a  moment  to  one  of  them, 
a  friend  and  colleague  of  mine,  Lord  Lucas.  Apart  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth  and  fortune  he  was  a  man  of  singularly  win- 
ning personality,  fine  intelligence,  and  with  the  strongest  sense  of 
public  duty.  He  worked  inconspicuously  but  hard  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Territorial  Army.  He  served  for  some  years  at  the  War  Office 
and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.    At  the  time  of  the 


^1 


^The  Morning  Post,  London,  December  20.  1916. 
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Coalition  he  stood  aside  without  a  murmur  and  volunteered  straight 
away  for  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  Now  he  has  met  his  death  in  a 
gallant  reconnoitering  raid  over  the  German  lines.  He  was  not,  I 
think,  more  than  forty.  He  had  a  full  and  fruitful  life.  Nor  can  we 
or  ought  we  forget  the  countless  victims,  both  among  our  own  people 
and  among  the  Allies,  of  the  ruthless  and  organised  violation  of  the 
humane  restrictions  by  which  both  on  land  and  sea  the  necessary  hor- 
rors of  war  have  been  hitherto  mitigated.  For  my  own  part  I  say 
plainly  and  emphatically  that  I  see  nothing  in  the  note  of  the  German 
Government  which  gives  me  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  they  are 
in  a  mood  to  give  to  the  Allies  what  the  last  time  I  spoke  I  declared 
to  be  essential — reparation  and  security. 

n  they  are  in  the  right  mood — if  they  are  prepared  to  give  us  repa- 
ration for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future,  let  them  say  so. 
W'hile  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  on  several  occasions 
I  indicated,  I  believe,  in  quite  unambiguous  language,  the  minimum 
of  the  Allies'  demands,  before  they  put  up  their  swords,  as  well 
as  the  general  character  of  the  ultimate  international  status  upon 
which  our  hopes  and  desires  are  set.  I  have  no  longer  authority  to 
speak  for  the  Government  or  the  nation,  but  I  do  not  suppose  the 
House  or  the  country  are  going  back  from  what  I  said  in  their  name 
and  on  their  behalf.  It  is  not  we  that  stand  in  the  way  of  peace 
when  we  decline,  as  I  hope  we.  shall,  to  enter  blindfold  into  the 
parleys  which  start  from  nothing,  and  therefore  can  lead  to  nothing. 
Peace  we  all  desire,  but  peace  can  only  come — peace,  I  mean,  that  is 
worthy  the  name  and  that  satisfies  the  definition  of  the  word — peace 
will  only  come  on  the  terms  that  atonement  is  made  for  past  wrongs, 
that  the  weak  and  the  downtrodden  are  restored,  and  that  the  faith 
of  treaties  and  the  sovereignty  of  public  law  are  securely  enthroned 
over  the  nations  of  the  world. 


Speech  of  Bonar  Law,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  December  21,  1916^ 

The  House  will  readily  understand  that  I  am  divided  between  two 
desires.  It  is  the  general  desire  of  the  House,  I  think,  that  we  should 
rise  to-morrow,  and  if  that  is  to  be  done  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a 
subject  so  vast  as  that  which  we  have  just  been  discussing  can  be 
properly  debated  to-night.  I  am  going  to  try  to  set  an  example  by 
saying  very  little  indeed  on  the  burning  questions  which  have  been 


''■The  Times,  London,  December  22,  1916. 
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raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  In  regard  to  the  speech  of  tlie  hot), 
member  who  has  just  sat  down,  I  at  least  who  have  only  run  vicarious 
risks  have  no  right  to  throw  taunts  at  a  man  who  has  had  his  place  in 
the  fighting  line.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  if  the 
spirit  of  the  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened  were  to  permeate  this 
country,  then,  in  my  belief,  all  the  blood  and  treasure  which  have  been 
spent  in  this  war  will  have  been  spent  in  vain.  I  do  not  think  that  he 
or  anyone  needs  to  impress  upon  us  what  are  the  horrors  of  this  war. 

If  there  were  ever  any  who  love  war  for  itself — I  have  always  hated 
it — if  there  were  any  whose  imaginations  were  moved  by  the  pomp  and 
panoply  of  war,  we  know  better  now  what  it  is.  It  is  not  glorious 
victories,  or  the  hope  of  them,  that  is  moving  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  What  we  think  of  is  the  men — our  own  nearest  rela- 
tions— who  are  suffering  the  hardships  which  have  been  pointed  out 
to  us.  What  we  are  thinking  of  are  the  desolate  homes  to  which  life 
will  never  return  again  in  this  world.  What  we  are  thinking  of  are 
the  maimed  and  wounded  whom  we  see  going  about  our  streets.  We 
do  not  love  war,  and  if  I  saw  any  prospect  of  securing  the  objects  for 
which  we  have  been  fighting  by  a  peace  to-morrow,  there  is  no  man  in 
this  House  who  would  welcome  it  more  gladly  than  I  would. 

But  what  is  the  position?  The  hon.  gentleman  says — I  hope  no 
one  will  think  that  in  quoting  his  words  I  have  any  party  view  in 
mind — "Let  us  trust  to  the  old  Liberal  traditions ;  let  us  trust  to  the 
good  hearts  of  those  we  are  dealing  with."  Why  are  we  in  this  war 
to-day?  Why  are  we  suffering  the  terrible  agonies  which  this  nation 
is  enduring?  It  is  because  we  did  trust  Germany;  because  we 
did  believe  that  the  crimes  which  have  been  committed  by  them  would 
never  be  committed  by  any  human  being.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say, 
"Let  us  get  terms  of  peace."  Can  you  get  any  terms  of  peace  more 
binding  than  the  treaty  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium?  Can 
you  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  paper  or  by  promise  which  will  give 
us  greater  security  than  we  had  before  this  war  broke  out?  \\'here 
are  we  to  find  them  ?  I  hope  that  not  this  country  alone,  but  all  the 
neutral  nations  of  the  world,  will  understand  the  position  that  has  now 
arisen.  Germany  has  made  a  proposal  of  peace.  On  what  basis?  On 
the  basis  of  her  victorious  army. 

The  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  tells  us  that  if  we  win  the  victory 
there  will  be  conscription  for  ever  in  this  country.  But  what  will  be 
the  position  if  peace  is  settled  on  the  basis  of  a  victorious  German 
army?  Is  there  any  man  in  this  House  who  has  honestly  con- 
sidered not  merely  the  conditions  in  which  this  war  was  forced  on 
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the  world,  but  the  way  in  which  the  war  has  been  carried  on — is  there 
any  man  in  this  House  who  honestly  believes  that  the  dangers  and 
miseries  from  which  we  have  suffered  can  be  cured  in  any  other  way 
than  by  making  the  Germans  realize  that  {rightfulness  does  not  pay, 
and  that  their  militarism  is  not  going  to  rule  the  world? 

I  ask  the  House  to  realize  what  it  is  we  are  fighting  for.  We  are  not 
fighting  for  territory ;  we  are  not  fighting  for  the  greater  strength  of 
the  nations  who  are  fighting.  We  are  fighting  for  two  things,  to  put 
it  in  a  nutshell :  We  are  fighting  for  peace  now,  but  we  are  also 
fighting  for  security  for  peace  in  the  time  to  come.  When  this 
German  peace  proposal  comes  before  us,  not  only  based  on  Ger- 
man victories,  but  when  they  claim  that  they  are  acting  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  when  they  treat  it,  to  put  it  at  the  best,  from  their  point  of 
view,  as  if  they  and  the  Allies  were  at  least  equal — let  the  House  con- 
sider what  has  happened  in  this  war.  Let  them  consider  the  outrages 
in  Belgium,  the  outrages  on  sea  and  land,  the  massacres  in  Armenia, 
which  Germany  could  have  stopped  at  a  word,  if  she  had  wished  to 
do  so. 

Let  them  realize  that  this  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vain,  utterly 
in  vain,  unless  we  can  make  sure  that  it  shall  never  again  be  in  the 
power  of  a  single  man  or  of  a  group  of  men  to  plunge  the  world  into 
miseries  such  as  I  have  described. 

When  the  hon.  gentleman  talks  about  peace  on  these  terms,  I  ask 
anyone  in  this  House  or  in  the  country  this  question :  Is  there  to  be  no 
reparation  for  the  wrong  ?  Is  the  peace  to  come  on  this  basis,  that  the 
greatest  crime  in  the  world's  history  is  to  go  absolutely  unpunished? 
It  is  not  vindictiveness  to  say  that.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  unless 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  can  be  made  to  realize  that  these  moral 
forces  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  spoke  have  to  be  shown  in  action — 
unless  we  realize  that,  there  never  can  be  an  enduring  peace  in  this 
world.  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  countrymen.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  troops  at  the  front  will  fight  to  the  end,  to  secure  what 
they  think  is  necessary  as  a  result  of  this  war.  I  am  sure  that  they  will. 
I  am  sure  also  that  our  fellow  countrymen  at  home  who  up  till  now 
have  made  few  sacrifices,  except  the  sacrifice  of  those  dear  to  them, 
are  determined  in  this  matter,  and  that  if  they  can  be  made  to  believe, 
as  I  am  sure  they  can,  that  the  objects  for  which  we  are  fighting  can 
be  secured,  then  there  is  no  sacrifice  which  they  will  not  be  prepared 
to  make.  I  am  afraid  I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  when  I  rose, 
but  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  what  I  felt  on  this  subject. 
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Swiss  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note,  December  23,  1916' 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  whom  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council,  guided  by  its  warm  desire  that  the  hostilities 
may  soon  come  to  an  end,  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  in  touch, 
had  the  kindness  to  apprise  the  Federal  Council  of  the  peace  note 
sent  to  the  Governments  of  the  Central  and  Entente  Powers.  In  that 
note  President  Wilson  discusses  the  great  desirability  of  international 
agreements  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  more  effectively  and  perma- 
nently the  occurrence  of  catastrophes  such  as  the  one  under  which 
the  peoples  are  suffering  to-day.  In  this  connection  he  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  necessity  for  bringing  about  the  end  of  the  present  war. 
Without  making  peace  proposals  himself  or  offering  mediation,  he 
confines  himself  to  sounding  as  to  whether  mankind  may  hope  to 
have  approached  the  haven  of  peace. 

The  most  meritorious  personal  initiative  of  President  Wilson  will 
find  a  mighty  echo  in  Switzerland.  True  to  the  obligations  arising 
from  observing  the  strictest  neutrality,  united  by  the  same  friendship 
with  the  States  of  both  warring  groups  of  powers,  situated  like  an 
island  amidst  the  seething  waves  of  the  terrible  world  war,  with  its 
ideal  and  material  interests  most  sensibly  jeopardized  and  violated,  our 
country  is  filled  with  a  deep  longing  for  peace,  and  ready  to  assist 
by  its  small  means  to  stop  the  endless  sufferings  caused  by  the  war 
and  brought'  before  its  eyes  by  daily  contact  with  the  interned,  the 
severely  wounded,  and  those  expelled,  and  to  establish  the  founda- 
tions for  a  beneficial  cooperation  of  the  peoples. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  is  therefore  glad  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
consider  itself  happy  if  it  could  act  in  any,  no  matter  how  modest  a 
way,  for  the  rapprochement  of  the  peoples  now  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  for  reaching  a  lasting  peace. 


^The   New    York    Times,   December   25.    1916. 
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Swiss  Peace  Note  in  support  of  President  Wilson,  December  23, 

1916^ 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  just  addressed 
to  the  Governments  of  the  Entente  and  to  the  Central  Powers  a  note 
in  favour  of  peace.  He  has  been  good  enough  to  communicate 
it  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Council,  which,  inspired  by  the  ardent  de- 
sire to  see  an  early  cessation  of  hostilities,  got  into  touch  with  him 
as  long  as  five  weeks  ago. 

In  this  note  President  Wilson  recalls  how  desirable  it  is  to  come 
to  international  agreements  with  a  view  to  avoiding,  in  a  permanent 
and  sure  manner,  such  catastrophes  as  those  which  the  peoples  have 
to  suffer  to-day.  Before  all,  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  present  war.  He  himself  does  not  formulate 
peace  proposals,  nor  does  he  propose  his  mediation.  He  limits  him- 
self to  sounding  the  belligerents  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  hu- 
manity may  hope  to-day  that  it  has  advanced  towards  a  beneficent 
peace. 

The  generous  personal  initiative  of  President  Wilson  will  not  fail 
to  awaken  a  profound  echo  in  Switzerland.  Faithful  to  the  duties 
which  the  strictest  observation  of  neutrality  imposes  upon  her,  united 
by  the  same  friendship  to  the  two  groups  of  Powers  at  present  at  war, 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  frightful  melee  of  the  peoples,  seriously 
threatened  and  affected  in  her  spiritual  and  material  interests,  our 
country  longs  for  peace. 

Switzerland  is  ready  to  aid  with  all  her  feeble  strength  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  war  which  she  sees  being  endured  every 
day  by  the  interned,  the  seriously  wounded,  and  the  deported.  She, 
too,  is  willing  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  fruitful  collaboration 
of  the  peoples.  That  is  why  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  seizes  with 
joy  the  opportunity  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.     She  would  esteem  herself  happy  if  she 


'^The  Times,  London,  December  26,  1916.  Addressed  to  all  the  belligerent  Govern- 
ments. Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  likewise  addressed  these  Governments 
in  support  of  President  Wilson,  in  an  identical  note  of  December  22,  1916,  no 
official  text  of  which  is  available.  These  notes  were  briefly  acknowledged  by  the 
Entente  Allies  on  January  17,  1917,  the  four  States  being  referred  for 
fuller  reply  to  the  joint  note  to  President  Wilson  of  January  10,  1917.  Ibid., 
January  18,  1917.  For  the  replies  of  the  Central  Governments  to  the  Swiss  note, 
see  post,  pp.  Z6,  37.  Germany,  on  January  1,  1917,  briefly  acknowledged  the 
Scandinavian  note,  concluding  with  the  remark:  "It  depends  upon  the  reply 
of  the  Entente  whether  the  attempt  to  give  back  to  the  world  the  blessings  of 
peace  will  be  crowned  with  success."  The  New  York  Times,  January  4.  1917. 
For  the  Austro-Hungarian  reply  to  the  Scandinavian  note,  see  post,  p.  45. 
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could,  even  in  the  most  modest  measure,  work  for  the  rapprochement 
of  the  nations  at  war  and  the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace. 


German  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note,  December  26, 

1916^ 

Ambassador  Gerard  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
[Texegram — paraphrase] 

American  Embassy, 
Berlin,  December  26,  igi6. 

Mr.  Gerard  reports  receipt  of  a  note  from  the  German  Foreign 
Office,  dated  December  26,  1916,  as  follows: 

"Foreign  Office, 
"Berlin,  December  26,  igi6. 

"With  reference  to  the  esteemed  communication  of  December  21, 
Foreign  Office  No.  15118,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  reply  as 
follows:  To  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Mr.  James  W.  Gerard. 

"The  Imperial  Government  has  accepted  and  considered  in  the 
friendly  spirit  which  is  apparent  in  the  communication  of  the  Presi- 
dent, noble  initiative  of  the  President  looking  to  the  creation  of  bases 
for  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace.  The  President  discloses  the 
aim  which  lies  next  to  his  heart  and  leaves  the  choice  of  the  way  open. 
A  direct  exchange  of  views  appears  to  the  Imperial  Government  as 
the  most  suitable  way  of  arriving  at  the  desired  result.  The  Imperial 
Government  has  the  honor,  therefore,  in  the  sense  of  its  declaration  of 
the  12th  instant,  which  oflfered  the  hand  for  peace  negotiations,  to 
propose  the  speedy  assembly,  on  neutral  ground,  of  delegates  of  the 
warring  States. 

"It  is  also  the  view  of  the  Imperial  Gk>vernment  that  the  great  work 
for  the  prevention  of  future  wars  can  first  be  taken  up  only  after  the 
ending  of  the  present  conflict  of  exhaustion.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  ready,  when  this  point  has  been  reached,  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  at  this  sublime  task. 

"The  undersigned,  while  permitting  himself  to  have  recourse  to 
good  offices  of  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  in  connection  with 
the  transmission  of  the  above  reply  to  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  the  assurances  of 
his  highest  consideration. 

"Zimmerman." 


Austro-Hungarian  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note, 
December  26,  1916^ 

Ambassador  Pen  field  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Telegram] 

American  Embassy^ 
Vienna,  December  26,   igi6. 
Following,  dated  December  26,  received  to-day  from  Austro-Hun- 
garian Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs : 

"Aide  Memoire 

"In  reply  to  the  aide  memoire  communicated  on  the  22d  instant 
by  His  Excellency  the  American  Ambassador,  containing  the  pro- 
posals of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  an  ex- 
change of  views  among  the  powers  at  present  at  war  for  the  eventual 
establishment  of  peace,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  desires 
particularly  to  point  out  that  in  considering  the  noble  proposal  of  the 
President  it  is  guided  by  the  same  spirit  of  amity  and  complaisance 
as  finds  expression  therein. 

"The  President  desires  to  establish  a  basis  for  a  lasting  peace  with- 
out wishing  to  indicate  the  ways  and  means.  The  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  considers  a  direct  exchange  of  views  among  the  bellige- 
rents to  be  the  most  suitable  way  of  attaining  this  end.  Adverting  to 
its  declaration  of  the  12th  instant,  in  which  it  announced  its  readiness 
to  enter  into  peace  negotiations,  it  now  has  the  honor  to  propose  that 
representatives  of  the  belligerent  powers  convene  at  an  early  date  at 
some  place  on  neutral  ground. 

"The  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  likewise  concurs  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  that  only  after  the  termination  of  the  present 
war  will  it  be  possible  to  undertake  the  great  and  desirable  work  of  the 
prevention  of  future  wars.  At  an  appropriate  time  it  will  be  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  of  America  for  the  realization  of 
this  noble  aim." 

Penfield, 


^Official  print  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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Turkish  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note,  December  26, 

1916^ 

Ambassador  Elktis  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Telegram] 

American  Embassy, 
Constantinople,  December  26,  1916. 

In  reply  to  the  President's  message  communicated  to  the  Sublime 
Porte  on  the  23d  instant,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  handed  me 
to-day  a  note  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"Mr.  Ambassador  :  In  reply  to  the  note  which  Your  Excellency  was 
pleased  to  deliver  to  me  under  date  of  the  twenty-third  instant,  num- 
ber 2107,  containing  certain  suggestions  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  Your  Excellency  the 
following : 

"The  generous  initiative  of  the  President,  tending  to  create  bases 
for  the  reestablishment  of  peace,  has  been  received  and  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  in  the  same  friendly 
obliging  (  ?)  which  manifests  itself  in  the  President's  communication. 
The  President  indicates  the  object  which  he  has  at  heart  and  leaves 
open  the  choice  of  that  path  leading  to  this  object.  The  Imperial 
Government  considers  a  direct  exchange  of  ideas  as  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  attaining  the  desired  result. 

"In  conformity  with  its  declaration  of  the  twelfth  of  this  month,  in 
which  it  stretched  forth  its  hand  for  peace  negotiations,  the  Imperial 
Government  has  the  honor  of  proposing  the  immediate  meeting,  in  a 
neutral  country,  of  delegates  of  the  belligerent  powers. 

"The  Imperial  Government  is  likewise  of  opinion  that  the  great  work 
of  preventing  future  wars  can  only  be  commenced  after  the  end  of  the 
present  struggle  between  the  nations.  When  this  moment  shall  have 
arrived  the  Imperial  Government  will  be  pleased  [to]  collaborate  with 
the  United  States  of  America  and  with  the  other  neutral  powers  in 
this  sublime  task. 

"(Signed)     Halil." 
Elkus. 

Austro-Hungarian  Reply  to  the  Swiss  Peace  Note,  December  27, 

19162 

[Translation] 

The  undersigned.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  had  the  honor 


^Official  print  of  the  Department  of  State. 
^Le  Figaro,  Paris,  December  28,  1916. 
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to  receive  the  esteemed  note  of  December  23d,  in  which  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Switzerland,  Dr.  Burckhardt,  was  good  enough 
to  communicate  to  us,  under  instructions,  the  desire  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  to  endorse  the  initiative  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  the  belligerent  Governments  for  the  purpose  of 
ending  the  present  war  and  of  eflfectively  providing  against  all  war 
in  the  future. 

The  noble  efforts  of  President  Wilson  received  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government,  to  which  it  gave  ex- 
pression in  the  note  delivered  yesterday  to  the  American  Ambassador 
at  Vienna,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  hereto  with  the  request  that  the 
Minister  of  Switzerland  be  good  enough  to  bring  this  document  to  the 
attention  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Council. 

The  undersigned.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  permits  himself  to 
add  that  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  views  the  endorsement 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  efforts  of  President  Wilson  as  the 
expression  of  the  noble  and  humanitarian  sentiments  which  Switzer- 
land has  manifested  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  regard  to  all 
the  belligerent  Powers  and  which  it  has  put  in  practice  in  so  generous 
and  friendly  a  manner. 


German  Reply  to  the  Swiss  Peace  Note,  December  28,  1916^ 

The  Imperial  Government  has  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council,  as  a  result  of  its  having  placed  itself  in 
communication  some  time  ago  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  also  ready  to  take  action  side  by  side  with 
them  towards  bringing  about  an  understanding  between  the  bellig- 
erent nations  and  towards  the  attainment  of  a  lasting  peace.  The 
spirit  of  true  humanity  by  which  the  step  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Coun- 
cil is  inspired  is  fully  appreciated  and  esteemed  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Irnperial  Government  has  informed  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  a  direct  exchange  of  views  seems  to  them  to  be  the  most 
suitable  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  result.  Led  by  the  same 
considerations  which  caused  Germany  on  December  12  to  offer  her 
hand  for  peace  negotiations,  the  German  Government  has  proposed 
an  immediate  meeting  of  delegates  of  all  the  belligerents  at  a  neutral 


^The  Times,  London,  December  29,   1916. 
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place.  In  agreement  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Imperial  Government  is  of  opinion  that  the  great  work  of  pre- 
venting future  wars  can  only  be  taken  in  hand  after  the  present 
world  war  has  terminated.  As  soon  as  that  moment  has  come  they 
will  be  joyfully  ready  to  cooperate  in  this  sublime  task. 

If  Switzerland,  which,  faithful  to  the  country's  noble  traditions 
in  mitigating  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  present  war,  has  de- 
served imperishable  merit,  will  also  contribute  to  safeguarding  the 
world's  peace,  the  German  nation  and  Government  will  highly  wel- 
come  that. 


Scandinavian  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note, 
December  29,  1916^ 

It  is  with  the  liveliest  interest  that  the  Norwegian  Government  has 
learned  of  the  proposals  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  just  made  with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  measures  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace,  while  at  the  same  time 
seeking  to  avoid  any  interference  which  could  cause  offense  to  legiti- 
mate sentiments. 

The  Norwegian  Government  would  consider  itself  failing  in  its 
duties  toward  its  own  people  and  toward  humanity  if  it  did  not  ex- 
•  press  its  deepest  sympathy  with  all  efforts  which  would  contribute 
to  put  an  end  to  the  ever-increasing  suffering  and  the  moral  and 
material  losses.  It  has  every  hope  that  the  initiative  of  President 
Wilson  will  arrive  at  a  result  worthy  of  the  high  purpose  which  in- 
spires it. 


Entente  Reply  to  the  Peace  Note  of  Germany  and  Her  Allies, 
December  30,  191 6^ 

The  Allied  Governments  of  Russia,  France,  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
Italy,  Serbia,  Belgium,  Montenegro,  Portugal  and  Roumania,  united 
for  the  defence  of  the  freedom  of  nations  and  faithful  to  their  un- 
dertakings not  to  la}'  down  their  arms  except  in  common  accord,  have 
decided  to  return  a  joint  answer  to  the  illusory  peace  proposals  which 


^The  New  York  Times,  December  30,  1916.    Identical  note  of  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark. 
'^The  Times,  London,  January  1,  1917. 
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have  been  addressed  to  them  by  the  Governments  of  the  enemy 
Powers  through  the  intermediary  of  the  United  States,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  Netherlands. 

As  a  prelude  to  any  reply,  the  Allied  Powers  feel  bound  to  pro- 
test strongly  against  the  two  material  assertions  made  in  the  note 
from  the  enemy  Powers,  the  one  professing  to  throw  upon  the  Al- 
lies the  responsibility  of  the  war,  and  the  other  proclaiming  the 
victory  of  the  Central  Powers. 

The  Allies  can  not  admit  a  claim  which  is  thus  untrue  in  each 
particular,  and  is  sufficient  alone  to  render  sterile  all  attempt  at 
negotiations. 

The  Allied  nations  have  for  30  months  been  engaged  in  [subissent 
— have  had  to  endure]  a  war  which  they  had  done  everything  to  avoid. 
They  have  shown  by  their  actions  their  devotion  to  peace.  This  devo- 
tion is  as  strong  to-day  as  it  was  in  1914;  and  after  the  violation  by 
Germany  of  her  solemn  engagements,  Germany's  promise  is  no  suffi- 
cient foundation  on  which  to  re-establish  the  peace  which  she  broke. 

A  mere  suggestion,  without  statement  of  terms,  that  negotiations 
should  be  opened,  is  not  an  offer  of  peace.  The  putting  forward 
by  the  Imperial  Government  of  a  sham  [pretendue — pretended]  pro- 
posal, lacking  all  substance  and  precision,  would  appear  to  be  less 
an  offer  of  peace  than  a  war  manoeuvre. 

It  is  founded  on  a  calculated  misinterpretation  of  the  character  of 
the  struggle  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

As  for  the  past,  the  German  note  takes  no  account  of  the  facts, 
dates,  and  figures  which  establish  that  the  war  was  desired,  pro- 
voked, and  declared  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

At  the  Hague  Conference  it  was  the  German  delegate  who  re- 
fused all  proposals  for  disarmanent.  In  July,  1914,  it  was  Austria- 
Hungary  who,  after  having  addressed  to  Serbia  an  unprecedented 
ultimatum,  declared  war  upon  her  in  spite  of  the  satisfaction  which 
had  at  once  been  accorded.  The  Central  Empires  then  rejected  all 
attempts  made  by  the  Entente  to  bring  about  a  pacific  solution  of 
a  purely  local  conflict.  Great  Britain  suggested  a  Conference,  France 
proposed  an  International  Commission,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  asked 
the  German  Emperor  to  go  to  arbitration,  and  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  came  to  an  understanding  on  the  eve  of  the  conflict ;  but 
to  all  these  efforts  Germany  gave  neither  answer  nor  effect.  Belgium 
was  invaded  by  an  Empire  which  had  guaranteed  her  neutrality 
and  which  has  had  the  assurance  to  proclaim  that  treaties  were 
"scraps  of  paper"  and  that  "necessitv  knows  no  law." 
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At  the  present  moment  these  sham  [pretendues — pretended]  offers 
on  the  part  of  Germany  rest  on  a  "War  Map"  of  Europe  alone, 
which  represents  nothing  more  than  a  superficial  and  passing  phase 
of  the  situation,  and  not  the  real  strength  of  the  belligerents.  A 
peace  concluded  upon  these  terms  would  be  only  to  the  advantage 
of  the  aggressors,  who,  after  imagining  that  they  would  reach  their 
goal  in  two  months,  discovered  after  two  years  that  they  could  never 
attain  it. 

As  for  the  future,  the  disasters  caused  by  the  German  declara- 
tion of  war  and  the  innumerable  outrages  committed  by  Germany 
and  her  Allies  against  both  belligerents  and  neutrals  demand  penal- 
ties [sanctions — retribution],  reparation,  and  guarantees;  Germany 
avoids  the  mention  of  any  of  these. 

In  reality  these  overtures  made  by  the  Central  Powers  are  noth- 
ing more  than  a  calculated  attempt  to  influence  the  future  course 
of  the  war,  and  to  end  it  by  imposing  a  German  peace. 

The  object  of  these  overtures  is  to  create  dissension  in  public 
opinion  [trotibler  I' opinion — disturb  opinion]  in  allied  countries.  But 
that  public  opinion  has,  in  spite  of  all  the  sacrifices  endured  by  the 
Allies,  already  given  its  answer  with  admirable  firmness,  and  has  de- 
nounced the  empty  pretence  [vide — emptiness]  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Enemy  Powers. 

They  have  the  further  object  of  stiffening  public  opinion  in  Ger- 
many and  in  the  countries  allied  to  her;  one  and  all,  already  severely 
tried  by  their  losses,  worn  out  by  economic  pressure  and  crushed 
by  the  supreme  effort  which  has  been  imposed  upon  their  inhabitants. 

They  endeavour  to  deceive  and  intimidate  public  opinion  in  neu- 
tral countries  whose  inhabitants  have  long  since  made  up  their  minds 
where  the  initial  responsibility  rests,  have  recognized  existing  responsi- 
bilities, and  are  far  too  enlightened  to  favour  the  designs  of  Germany 
by  abandoning  the  defence  of  human  freedom. 

Finally,  these  overtures  attempt  to  justify  in  advance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  a  new  series  of  crimes — submarine  warfares,  deporta- 
tions, forced  labour  and  forced  enlistment  of  inhabitants  against 
their  own  countries,  and  violations  of  neutrality. 

Fully  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  this  moment,  but  equally  con- 
scious of  its  requirements,  the  Allied  Governments,  closely  united 
to  one  another  and  in  perfect  s>Tnpathy  with  their  peoples,  refuse 
to  consider  a  proposal  which  is  empty  and  insincere. 

Once  again  the  Allies  declare  that  no  peace  is  possible  so  long 
as  they  have  not  secured  reparation  of  violated  rights  and  liberties, 
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recognition  of  the  principle  of  nationalities,  and  of  the  free  existence 
of  small  states;  so  long  as  they  have  not  brought  about  a  settlement 
calculated  to  end,  once  and  for  all,  forces  [causes — causes]  which 
have  contributed  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  nations  [qui  depuis  si 
longtemps  ont  menace  les  nations — which  have  so  long  threatened 
the  nations],  and  to  afford  the  only  effective  guarantees  for  the  future 
security   of  the   world. 

In  conclusion,  the  Allied  Powers  think  it  necessary  to  put  forward 
the  following  considerations,  which  show  the  special  situation  of 
Belgium  after  two  and  a  half  years  of  war. 

In  virtue  of  international  treaties,  signed  by  five  great  European 
Powers,'  of  whom  Germany  was  one,  Belgium  enjoyed,  before  the 
war,  a  special  status,  rendering  her  territory  inviolable  and  placing 
her,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers,  outside  all  European  con- 
flicts. She  was  however,  in  spite  of  these  treaties,  the  first  to  suffer 
the  aggression  of  Germany.  For  this  reason  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment think  it  necessary  to  define  the  aims  which  Belgium  has  never 
ceased  to  pursue,  while  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Entente  Powers 
for  right  and  justice.  ' 

Belgium  has  always  scrupulously  fulfilled  the  duties  which  her 
neutrality  imposed  upon  her.  She  has  taken  up  arms  to  defend  her 
independence  and  her  neutrality  violated  by  Germany,  and  to  show 
that  she  remains  faithful  [et  pour  rester  Mele — and  to  be  true]  to 
her  international  obligations.  On  August  4,  1914,  in  the  Reichstag, 
the  German  Chancellor  admitted  that  this  aggression  constituted  an 
injustice  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  pledged  himself  in 
the  name  of  Germany  to  repair  it. 

During  two  and  a  half  years  this  injustice  has  been  cruelly  aggra- 
vated by  the  proceedings  of  the  occupying  forces,  which  have 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country,  ruined  its  industries,  devas- 
tated its  towns  and  villages,  and  have  been  responsible  for  innumer- 
able massacres,  executions  and  imprisonments.  At  this  very  mom- 
ent, while  Germany  is  proclaiming  peace  and  humanity  to  the  world, 
she  is  deporting  Belgian  citizens  by  thousands  and  reducing  them  to 
slavery. 

Belgium  before  the  war  asked  for  nothing  but  to  live  in  harmony 
with  all  her  neighbours.  Her  King  and  her  Government  have  but 
one  aim — the  re-establishment  of  peace  and  justice  [droit — right]. 
But  they  only  desire  [desire  only]  a  peace  which  would  assure  to 
their  country  legitimate  reparation,  guarantees,  and  safeguards  for 
the  future. 
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Bulgarian  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note,  December  30, 

1916^ 

Consul  General  Murphy  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Telegram] 

American  Consulate  General, 
Sofia,  December  so,  ipi6. 

Referring  circular  eighteenth. 

Bulgarian  foreign  minister  responds  following: 

"I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  letter  you  were  pleased  to 
address  to  me  on  the  28th  of  this  month  to  acquaint  me  with  the  step 
taken  by  Mr.  President  Wilson  in  favor  of  peace,  and  I  hasten  to  com- 
municate to  you  the  following  answer  of  the  Bulgarian  Government : 

"The  generous  initiative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  tend- 
ing to  create  bases  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  was  cordially  received 
and  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Royal  Government  in  the  same 
friendly  spirit  which  is  evidenced  by  the  presidential  communication. 
The  President  indicates  the  object  he  has  at  heart  and  leaves  open  the 
choice  of  the  way  leading  to  that  object.  The  Royal  Government 
considers  a  direct  exchange  of  views  to  be  the  most  efficacious  way  to 
attain  the  desired  end.  In  accordance  with  its  declaration  of  the  12th 
of  December  inst.,  which  extends  a  hand  for  peace  negotiations,  it 
has  the  honor  to  propose  an  immediate  meeting  at  one  place  of  dele- 
gates of  the  belligerent  powers.  The  Royal  Government  shares  the 
view  that  the  great  undertaking  which  consists  in  preventing  future 
war  can  only  be  initiated  after  the  close  of  present  conflict  of  nations. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  Royal  Government  will  be  glad  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  of  America  and  other  neutral  nations  in  that 
sublime  endeavor. 

"Be  pleased  to  accept,  Mr.  Consul  General,  the  assurances  of  my 
high  consideration. 

"(Signed)     Doctor  Radoslavoff." 

Murphy. 

King  Constantine's  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note, 
December  30,  1916= 

I  wish  to  express,  Mr.  President,  feelings  of  sincere  admiration 
and  lively  sympathy  for  the  generous  initiative  you  have  just  taken 


^Official  print  of  the  Department  of  State. 

^The  New  York  Times,  January  1,  1917.    For  the  formal  reply  of  the  Greek 
Government,  see  post,  p.  67. 
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with  the  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  moment  is  not  propitious 
for  a  negotiable  end  of  the  bloody  struggle  raging  on  earth. 

Coming  from  the  wise  statesman  who,  in  a  period  so  critical  for 
humanity,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  American  Republic,  this 
humanitarian  effort,  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  high  political  sagacity 
and  looking  to  an  honorable  peace  for  all,  can  not  but  contribute 
greatly  toward  hastening  re-establishment  of  normal  life  and  assuring 
through  a  stable  state  of  international  relations  the  evolution  of  hu- 
manity  toward  that  progress  wherein  the  United  States  of  America 
always  so  largely  shares. 

[Here  follows  a  recital  of  the  trials  Greece  has  suffered  from  the 
war.] 

Such  are  the  conditions  in  which  your  proposals  find  my  country. 
This  short  and  necessarily  incomplete  recital  is  not  made  with  the 
purpose  of  criticism  of  the  cruel  blows  at  her  sovereignty  and  neu- 
trality from  which  Greece  has  been  forced  to  suffer  the  effects.  I  have 
merely  wished  to  show  you,  Mr.  President,  how  much  the  soul  of 
Greece  at  this  moment  longs  for  peace,  and  how  much  it  appreciates 
your  proposals,  which  constitute  so  important  a  step  in  the  course  of 
the  bloody  world  tragedy  of  which  we  are  witnesses. 

CONSTANTINE 


Spanish  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note,   December  30, 

1916^ 

His  Majesty's  Government  has  received  through  your  embassy  a 
copy  of  the  note  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  pre- 
sented to  the  belligerent  powers,  expressing  the  desire  that  an  early 
opportunity  should  be  sought  for  obtaining  from  all  the  nations  now 
at  war  a  declaration  as  to  their  intentions  so  far  as  regards  the  bases 
upon  which  the  conflict  might  be  terminated.  This  copy  is  accompanied 
by  another  note,  signed  by  yourself,  and  dated  December  22,  in  which 
your  embassy,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  your  Govern- 
ment, says,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  that  the  moment  seems  to 
be  opportune  for  action  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
and  that  it  should,  if  it  thinks  fit,  support  the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  reasonable  desire  manifested  by  the  latter  Gov- 
ernment to  be  supported  in  its  proposition  in  favor  of  peace,  the  Gov- 


'^Current  History,  New  York,  February,  1917,  p.  792, 
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ernment  of  his  Majesty,  considering  that  the  initiative  has  been 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  North  American  Republic,  and  that  the 
diverse  impressions  which  it  has  caused  are  already  known,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  action  to  which  the  United  States  invites  Spain 
would  not  have  efficacy,  and  the  more  so  because  the  Central  Em- 
pires have  already  expressed  their  firm  intention  to  discuss  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  solely  with  the  belligerent  powers. 

Fully  appreciating  that  the  noble  desire  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  always  merit  the  gratitude  of  all  nations,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  his  Majesty  is  decided  not  to  dissociate  itself  from  any 
negotiation  or  agreement  destined  to  facilitate  the  humanitarian  work 
which  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  war,  but  it  suspends  its  action, 
reserving  it  for  the  moment  when  the  eflforts  of  all  those  who  desire 
peace  will  be  more  useful  and  efficacious  than  is  now  the  case,  if  there 
should  then  be  reasons  to  consider  that  its  initiative  or  its  intervention 
would  be  profitable. 

UVitil  that  moment  arrives  the  Government  of  his  Majesty  regards 
it  as  opportune  to  declare  that  in  all  that  concerns  an  understanding 
between  the  neutral  powers  for  the  defense  of  their  material  interests 
affected  by  the  war,  it  is  disposed  now,  as  it  has  been  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  conflict,  to  enter  into  negotiations  which  may  tend 
toward  an  agreement  capable  of  uniting  all  the  non-belligerent  powers 
which  may  consider  themselves  injured  or  may  regard  it  as  necessary 
to  remedy  or  diminish  such  injuries. 


Declaration  of  Premier  Radoslavoff  in  the  Bulgarian  Sobranje, 
December  30,  1916^ 

I  can  assure  you  that  Bulgaria's  work  has  been  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion.  To  those  who  assert  that  we  are  asking  too  much  I 
reply  that  we  are  no  Chauvinists,  but  that  we  are  aware  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Bulgarian  people.  You  know  from  the  Royal  Manifesto, 
issued  when  war  was  declared  what  Bulgarian  aspirations  are.  I  am 
not  obliged  to  reply  to  each  speaker  individually. 

[Dr.  Radoslavoff  declared  that  the  peace  proposals  had  been  received 
with  enthusiasm  in  neutral  countries.  Besides  Switzerland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  he  understood  that  Holland,  and  Spain  were 
preparing  to  support  the  demarche  of  President  Wilson.     Bulgaria's 


"^The  Times,  London,  January  2,  1917. 
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alliance  with  the  Central  Empires  and  Turkey  had  not  weakened. 
They  were  ready  to  conclude  peace  because  they  wished  to  see  an 
end  of  war.  They  would  make  concessions  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  for  the  welfare  of  all  nations.] 


Austro-Hungarian  Reply  to  the  Scandinavian  Peace  Note,  January 

1,  1917^ 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  is  glad  to  state  that  its  views  in 
this  matter  agree  with  yours.  It  has  sympathetically  accepted  President 
Wilson's  suggestions,  and  therefore  with  satisfaction  sees  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  support  President  Wilson's  initiative. 


Statement  of  Emile  Vandervelde,   Belgian  Minister  of   State,   on 
the  Peace  Proposals^ 

From  clandestine  inquiries  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  among 
the  popular  leaders  in  the  occupied  part  of  Belgium  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  German  peace  proposals  I  believe  that  the  Belgian 
people  are  in  complete  accord  with  their  Government  in  the  atti- 
tude it  has  assumed  towards  the  Chancellor's  note.  There  must  be 
no  annexation  if  the  peace  following  this  war  is  to  prevent  other 
wars.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  would  be  futile  even  to 
comment  upon  the  suggestion  from  German  sources  that  the  Germans 
are  willing  to  abandon  Belgium  in  exchange  for  the  Belgian  Congo. 

There  is  no  complaint  of  your  President's  action  among  the  Bel- 
gian people.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Wilson  acted  wholly  in  the  spirit 
of  humanitarianism,  and  that  the  steps  he  has  taken  will  help  rather 
than  harm  our  cause.  A  comparison  of  the  Allies'  expression  of 
views  and  our  enemies'  will  suffice,  I  think,  to  convince  the  United 
States  of  the  insincerity  of  Germany's  attitude  and  the  impossibility 
of  discussing  her  present  proposals. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  that  as  her  need  for  peace,  which  I 
believe  to  be  very  great,  grows  more  pronounced,  Germany  will  come 


^The  New  York  Times,  January  2,  1917.     See  footnote,  ante,  p.  32. 
^The  Times,  London,  January  9,  1917. 
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forward  with  more  reasonable  proposals.  It  would  then  become 
necessary  for  us  to  scrutinize  such  future  offers  as  closely  as  we 
have  those  already  formulated  and  declined. 

The  incredible,  brutal  slave  traffic  in  which  the  Germans  are  now 
engaged  in  Belgium,  against  which  your  Government  has  raised  its 
voice,  has  only  served  to  increase  my  compatriots'  horror  of  a  peace 
imposed  by  Berlin. 


Chinese  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note,  January  9,  1917^ 

Minister  Reinsch  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Telegram] 

American  Legation, 
Peking,  January  p,  iQiy. 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  written  as  follows  in  answer  to 
my  note  transmitting  the  President's  note  to  the  belligerent  powers: 

"I  have  examined,  with  the  care  which  the  gravity  of  the  questions 
raised  demands,  the  note  concerning  peace  which  President  Wilson 
has  addressed  to  the  Governments  of  the  Allies  and  the  Central 
Powers  now  at  war  and  the  text  of  which  Your  Excellency  has  been 
good  enough  to  transmit  to  me  under  instructions  of  your  Govern- 
ment. 

"China,  a  nation  traditionally  pacific,  has  recently  again  manifested 
her  sentiments  in  concluding  treaties  concerning  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes,  responding  thus  to  the  (.  .  .  .)^  of  the 
peace  conferences  held  at  The  Hague. 

"On  the  other  hand  the  present  war,  by  its  prolongation,  has  seri- 
ously affected  the  interests  of  China  more  so  perhaps  than  those  of 
other  powers  which  have  remained  neutral.  She  is  at  present  at  a 
time  of  reorganization  which  demands  economically  and  industrially 
the  cooperation  of  foreign  countries,  cooperation  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  are  unable  to  accord  on  account  of  the  war  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 

"In  manifesting  her  sympathy  for  the  spirit  of  the  President's  note, 
having  in  view  the  ending  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  hostilities,  China 


^Official  print  of  the  Department  of  State. 
^Apparent  omission. 
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is  but  acting  in  conformity  with  not  only  her  interest  but  also  with 
her  profound  sentiments. 

"On  account  of  the  extent  which  modern  wars  are  apt  to  assume 
and  the  repercussion  which  they  bring=  about,  their  eflfects  are  no 
longer  limited  to  belligerent  states.  All  countries  are  interested  in 
seeing  wars  becoming  as  rare  as  possible.  Consequently  China  can 
not  but  show  satisfaction  with  the  views  of  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  who  declare  themselves  ready 
and  even  eager  to  cooperate  when  the  war  is  over  by  all  proper 
means  to  assure  the  respect  of  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  nations 
whatever  their  power  may  be  and  to  relieve  them  of  the  peril  of 
wrong  and  violence.  China  is  ready  to  join  her  efforts  with  theirs 
for  the  attainment  of  such  results  which  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  help  of  all." 

Reinsch. 

Entente  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note,  January  10,  1917^ 

Ambassador  Sharp  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
[Telegram] 

American  Embassy, 
Paris,   January    lo,    Tpi/. 
The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  French  note: 
"The  Allied  Governments  have   received  the  note  which  was  de- 
livered to  them  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  1916.     They  have  studied  it  with  the 
care  imposed  upon  them  both  by  the  exact  realization  which  they  have 
of  the  gravity  of  the  hour  and  by  the  sincere  friendship  which  attaches 
them  to  the  American  people. 

"In  general  way  they  wish  to  declare  that  they  pay  tribute  to  the 
elevation  of  the  sentiment  with  which  the  American  note  is  inspired 
and  that  they  associate  themselves  with  all  their  hopes  with  th^  project 
for  the  creation  of  a  league  of  nations  to  insure  peace  and  justice 
throughout  the  world.  They  recognize  all  the  advantages  for  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  civilization  which  the  institution  of  international 
agreements,  destined  to  avoid  violent  conflicts  between  nations  would 
prevent;  agreements  which  must  imply  the  sanctions  necessary  to  in- 
sure their  execution  and  thus  to  prevent  an  apparent  security  from 
only  facilitating  new  aggressions.    But  a  discussion  of  future  arrange- 


^OflRcial  print  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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ments  destined  to  insure  an  enduring  peace  presupposes  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  actual  conflict ;  the  Allies  have  as  profound  a  desire 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible a  war  for  which  the  Central  Empires  are  responsible  and  which 
inflicts  such  cruel  sufferings  upon  humanity.  But  they  believe  that  it 
is  impossible  at  the  present  moment  to  attain  a  peace  which  will  assure 
them  reparation,  restitution  and  such  guarantees  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  the  aggression  for  which  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
Central  Powers  and  of  which  the  principle  itself  tended  to  ruin  the 
security  of  Europe ;  a  peace  which  would  on  the  other  hand  permit 
the  establishment  of  the  future  of  European  nations  on  a  solid  basis. 
The  Allied  nations  arc  conscious  that  they  are  not  fighting  for  selfish 
interests,  but  above  all  to  safeguard  the  independence  of  peoples,  of 
right  and  of  humanity. 

"The  Allies  are  fully  aware  of  the  losses  and  suffering  which  the 
war  causes  to  neutrals  as  well  as  to  belligerents  and  they  deplore  them ; 
but  they  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  them,  having  in  no  way 
either  willed  or  provoked  this  war,  and  they  strive  to  reduce  these 
damages  in  the  measure  compatible  with  the  inexorable  exigencies  of 
their  defense  against  the  violence  and  the  wiles  of  the  enemy. 

"It  is  with  satisfaction  therefore  that  they  take  note  of  the  declara- 
tion that  the  American  communication  is  in  nowise  associated  in  its 
origin  with  that  of  the  Central  Powers  transmitted  on  the  eighteenth 
of  December  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  They  did  not 
doubt  moreover  the  resolution  of  that  Government  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  a  support,  even  moral,  of  the  authors  responsible  for 
the  war. 

"The  Allied  Governments  believe  that  they  must  protest  in  the 
most  friendly  but  in  the  most  specific  manner  against  the  assimilation 
established  in  the  American  note  between  the  two  groups  of  bellige- 
rents; this  assimilation,  based  upon  public  declarations  by  the  Central 
Powers,  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence,  both  as  regards  respon- 
sibility for  the  past  and  as  concerns  guarantees  for  the  future ; 
President  Wilson  in  mentioning  it  certainly  had  no  intention  of  asso- 
ciating himself  with  it. 

"If  there  is  an  historical  fact  established  at  the  present  date,  it  is 
the  willful  aggression  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  to  insure 
their  hegemony  over  Europe  and  their  economic  domination  over  the 
world.  Germany  proved  by  her  declaration  of  war,  by  the  immediate 
violation  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  and  by  her  manner  of  conducting 
the  war,  her  simulating  contempt  for  all  principles  of  humanity  and  all 
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respect  for  small  States;  as  the  conflict  developed  the  attitude  of  the 
Central  Powers  and  their  Allies  has  been  a  continual  defiance  of 
humanity  and  civilization.  Is  it  necessary  to  recall  the  horrors  which  ac- 
companied the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Servia,  the  atrocious  regime 
imposed  upon  the  invaded  countries,  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  inoffensive  Armenians,  the  barbarities  perpetrated  against 
the  populations  of  Syria,  the  raids  of  Zeppelins  on  open  towns,  the 
destruction  by  submarines  of  passenger  steamers  and  of  merchantmen 
even  under  neutral  flags,  the  cruel  treatment  inflicted  upon  prisoners 
of  war,  the  juridical  murders  of  Miss  Cavel,  of  Captain  Fryatt,  the 
deportation  and  the  reduction  to  slavery  of  civil  populations,  et  cetera? 
The  execution  of  such  a  series  of  crimes  perpetrated  without  any  re- 
gard for  universal  reprobation  fully  explains  to  President  Wilson  the 
protest  of  the  Allies. 

"They  consider  that  the  note  which  they  sent  to  the  United  States 
in  reply  to  the  German  note  will  be  a  response  to  the  questions  put 
by  the  American  Government,  and  according  to  the  exact  words  of  the 
latter,  constitute  'a  public  declaration  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  war  could  be  terminated.' 

"President  Wilson  desires  more:  he  desires  that  the  belligerent 
powers  openly  affirm  the  objects  which  they  seek  by  continuing  the 
war ;  the  Allies  experience  no  difficulty  in  replying  to  this  request. 
Their  objects  in  the  war  are  well  known ;  they  have  been  formulated 
on  many  occasions  by  the  chiefs  of  their  divers  Governments.  Their 
objects  in  the  war  will  not  be  made  known  in  detail  with  all  the 
equitable  compensations  and  indemnities  for  damages  suffered  until 
the  hour  of  negotiations.  But  the  civilized  world  knows  that  they 
imply  in  all  necessity  and  in  the  first  instance  the  restoration  of 
Belgium,  of  Servia,  and  of  Montenegro  and  the  indemnities  which 
are  due  them;  the  evacuation  of  the  invaded  territories  of  France,  of 
Russia  and  of  Roumania  with  just  reparation ;  the  reorganization  of 
Europe  guaranteed  by  a  stable  regime  and  founded  as  much  upon 
respect  of  nationalities  and  full  security  and  liberty  economic  develop- 
ment, which  all  nations,  great  or  small,  possess,  as  upon  territorial 
conventions  and  international  agreements  suitable  to  guarantee  terri- 
torial and  maritime  frontiers  against  unjustified  attacks ;  the  restitu- 
tion of  provinces  or  territories  wrested  in  the  past  from  the  Allies  by 
force  or  against  the  will  of  their  populations,  the  liberation  of  Italians, 
of  Slavs,  of  Roumanians  and  of  Tcheco  Slovaques  from  foreign 
domination;  the  enfranchisement  of  populations  subject  to  the  bloody 
tyranny  of  the  Turks ;  the  expulsion   from  Europe  of  the  Ottoman 
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Empire  decidedly  (.  .  .)^  to  western  civilization.  The  intentions 
of  His  Majesty  the  Kmperor  of  Russia  regarding  Poland  have  been 
clearly  indicated  in  the  proclamation  which  he  has  just  addressed  to 
his  armies.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if  the  Allies  wish  to  liberate 
Europe  from  the  brutal  covetousness  of  Prussian  militarism,  it  never 
has  been  their  design,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  encompass  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  German  peoples  and  their  political  disappearance.  That 
which  they  desire  above  all  is  to  insure  a  peace  upon  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  justice,  upon  the  inviolable  fidelity  to  international  obliga- 
tion with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  ceased 
to  be  inspired. 

"United  in  the  pursuits  of  this  supreme  object  the  Allies  are  deter- 
mined, individually  and  collectively,  to  act  with  all  their  power  and 
to  consent  to  all  sacrifices  to  bring  to  a  victorious  close  a  conflict  upon 
which  they  are  convinced  not  only  their  own  safety  and  prosperity 
depends  but  also  the  future  of  civilization  itself." 

Sharp. 


Belgian  Note  supplementary  to  the  Entente  Reply  to  President 
Wilson's  Peace  Note,  January  10,  1917^ 

Ambassador  Sharp  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Telegram] 

American  Embassy, 
Paris,  January  lo,  ipiy. 

Copy  of  Belgian  note  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  the  King,  which  has  associated  itself  with 
the  answer  handed  by  the  President  of  the  French  Council  to  the 
American  Ambassador  on  behalf  of  all,  is  particularly  desirous  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  sentiment  of  humanity  which  prompted  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  send  his  note  to  the  belligerent 
powers  and  it  highly  esteems  the  friendship  expressed  for  Belgium 
through  his  kindly  intermediation.  It  desires  as  much  as  Mr.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  to  see  the  present  war  ended  as  early  as  possible. 

"But  the  President  seems  to  believe  that  the  statesmen  of  the  two 
opposing  camps  pursue  the  same  objects  of  war.  The  example  of 
Belgium  unfortunately  demonstrates  that  this  is  in  no  wise  the  fact. 


^Apparent  omission. 

^Official  print  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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Belgium  has  never,  like  the  Central  Powers,  aimed  at  conquests.  The 
barbarous  fashion  in  which  the  German  Government  has  treated,  and 
is  still  treating,  the  Belgium  nation,  does  not  permit  the  supposition 
that  Germany  will  preoccupy  herself  with  guaranteeing  in  the  future 
the  rights  of  the  weak  nations  which  she  has  not  ceased  to  trample 
under  foot  since  the  war,  let  loose  by  her,  began  to  desolate  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  of  the  King  has  noted  with  pleas- 
ure and  with  confidence  the  assurances  that  the  United  States  is  im- 
patient to  cooperate  in  the  measures  which  will  be  taken  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  to  protect  and  guarantee  the  small  nations  against 
violence  and  oppression. 

"Previous  to  the  German  ultimatum,  Belgium  only  aspired  to  live 
upon  good  terms  with  all  her  neighbors ;  she  practiced  with  scrupulous 
loyalty  towards  each  one  of  them  the  duties  imposed  by  her  neutrality. 
In  the  same  manner  she  has  been  rewarded  by  Germany,  for  the  confi- 
dence she  placed  in  her,  through  which,  from  one  day  to  the  other, 
without  any  plausible  reason,  her  neutrality  was  violated,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Empire  when  announcing  to  the  Reichstag  this  viola- 
tion of  right  and  of  treaties,  was  obliged  to  recognize  the  iniquity  of 
such  an  act  and  predetermine  that  it  would  be  repaired.  But  the  Ger- 
mans, after  the  occupation  of  Belgian  territory,  have  displayed  no 
better  observance  of  the  rules  of  international  law  or  the  stipulations 
of  the  Hague  Convention.  They  have,  by  taxation,  as  heavy  as  it 
is  arbitrary,  drained  the  resources  of  the  country;  they  have  inten- 
tionally ruined  its  industries,  destroyed  whole  cities,  put  to  death  and 
imprisoned  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants.  Even  now,  while 
they  are  loudly  proclaiming  their  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of 
war,  they  increase  the  rigors  of  the  occupation  by  deporting  into 
servitude  Belgian  workers  by  the  thousands. 

*Tf  there  is  a  country  which  has  the  right  to  say  that  it  has  taken 
up  arms  to  defend  its  existence,  it  is  assuredly  Belgium.  Compelled 
to  fight  or  to  submit  to  shame,  she  passionately  desires  that  an  end 
be  brought  to  the  unprecedented  sufferings  of  her  population.  But 
she  could  only  accept  a  peace  which  would  assure  her,  as  well  as 
equitable  reparation,  security  and  guarantees  for  the  future. 

"The  American  people,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  mani- 
fested for  the  oppressed  Belgian  nation,  its  most  ardent  sympathy. 
It  is  an  American  committee,  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
which,  in  close  union  with  the  Government  of  the  King  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee,  displays  an  untiring  devotion  and  marvelous  activ- 
ity in  re-victualling  Belgium.    The  Government  of  the  King  is  happy 
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to  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  its  profound  gratitude  to 
the  Commission  for  Relief  as  well  as  to  the  generous  Americans 
eager  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  Belgian  population.  Finally,  no- 
where more  than  in  the  United  States  have  the  abductions  and  de- 
portations of  Belgian  civilians  provoked  such  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  protestation  and   indignant   reproof. 

"These  facts,  entirely  to  the  honor  of  the  American  nation,  allow 
the  Government  of  the  King  to  entertain  the  legitimate  hope  that  at 
the  time  of  the  definitive  settlement  of  this  long  war,  the  voice  of  the 
Entente  Powers  will  find  in  the  United  States  a  unanimous  echo  to 
claim  in  favor  of  the  Belgian  nation,  innocent  victim  of  German 
ambition  and  covetousness,  the  rank  and  the  place  which  its  irre- 
proachable past,  the  valor  of  its  soldiers,  its  fidelity  to  honor  and  its 
remarkable  faculties  for  work  assign  to  it  among  the  civilized  nations." 

Sharp. 


German  Note  to  Neutral  Pow^ers  relative  to  the  Entente  Reply  to 
the  Peace  Proposals,  January  11,  1917^ 

The  Imperial  Government  is  aware  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Royal  Spanish  Government,  and  the 
Swiss  Government  have  received  the  reply  of  their  enemies  to  the 
note  of  December  12,  in  which  Germany,  in  concert  with  her  allies, 
proposed  to  enter  forthwith  into  peace  negotiations.  Our  enemies 
rejected  this  proposal,  arguing  that  it  was  a  proposal  without  sin- 
cerity and  without  meaning.  The  form  in  which  they  couched  their 
communication  makes  a  reply  to  them  impossible.  But  the  German 
Government  thinks  it  important  to  communicate  to  the  neutral  Powers 
its  view  of  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  Central  Powers  have  no  reason  to  enter  again  into  a  con- 
troversy regarding  the  origin  of  the  world  war.  History  will  judge 
on  whom  the  blame  of  the  war  falls.  Its  judgment  will  as  little 
pass  over  the  encircling  policy  of  England,  the  revanche  policy  of 
France,  and  Russia's  aspiration  after  Constantinople  as  ove'r  the 
provocation  by  Serbia,  the  Serajevo  murders,  and  the  complete  Rus- 
sian mobilization,  which  meant  war  on  Germany. 

Germany  and  her  allies,  who  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms  to 
defend  their   freedom   and   their   existence,   regard   this,   which   was 
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their  war  aim,  as  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  Powers 
have  departed  more  and  more  from  the  realization  of  their  plans, 
which,  according  to  the  statements  of  their  responsible  statesmen, 
are  directed,  among  other  things,  toward  the  conquest  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  several  Prussian  provinces,  the  humiliation  and  diminu- 
tion of  Austria-Hungary,  the  disintegration  of  Turkey,  and  the  dis- 
memberment of  Bulgaria.  In  view  of  such  war  aims,  the  demand 
for  reparation,  restitution,  and  guarantees  in  the  mouth  of  our  enemies 
sounds  strange. 

Our  enemies  describe  the  peace  offer  of  the  four  allied  powers  as 
a  war  manoeuvre.  Germany  and  her  allies  most  emphatically  pro- 
test against  such  a  falsification  of  their  motives,  which  they  openly 
stated.  Their  conviction  was  that  a  just  peace  acceptable  to  all  bel- 
ligerents was  possible,  that  it  could  be  brought  about,  and  that  fur- 
ther bloodshed  could  not  be  justified.  Their  readiness  to  make  known 
their  peace  conditions  without  reservation  at  the  opening  of  nego- 
tiations disproves  any  doubt  of  their  sincerity. 

Our  enemies,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  examine  the  real  value 
of  our  offer  neither  made  any  examination  nor  made  counter-pro- 
posals. Instead  of  that,  they  declared  that  peace  was  impossible  so 
long  as  the  restoration  of  violated  rights  and  liberties,  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  principle  of  nationalities,  and  the  free  existence  of 
small  States  were  not  guaranteed.  The  sincerity  which  our  enemies 
deny  to  the  proposal  of  the  four  allied  Powers  can  not  be  allowed 
by  the  world  to  these  demands  if  it  recalls  the  fate  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, the  destruction  of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Boer 
Republics,  the  subjection  of  Northern  Africa  by  England,  France 
and  Italy,  the  suppression  of  foreign  nationalities  in  Russia,  and, 
finally,  the  oppression  of  Greece,  which  is  unexampled  in  history. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  alleged  violation  of  international  rights 
by  the  four  allied  Powers,  those  Powers  which,  from  thd  beginning 
of  the  war,  have  trampled  upon  right  and  torn  up  the  treaties  on 
which  it  was  based  have  no  right  to  protest.  Already  in  the  first 
weeks  of  the  war  England  had  renounced  the  Declaration  of  London, 
the  contents  of  which  her  own  delegates  had  recognized  as  binding 
in  international  law,  and  in  the  further  course  of  the  war  she  most 
seriously  violated  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  so  that,  owning  to  ar- 
bitrary measures,  a  state  of  lawlessness  began  in  the  war  at  sea. 
The  starvation  campaign  against  Germany  and  the  pressure  on  neu- 
trals exercised  in  England's  interest  are  no  less  grossly  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  international  law  than  to  the  laws  of  humanity. 
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Equally  inconsistent  with  international  law  and  the  principles  of 
civilization  is  the  employment  of  coloured  troops  in  Europe  and  the 
extension  of  the  war  to  Africa,  which  has  been  brought  about  in 
violation  of  existing-  treaties.  It  undermines  the  reputation  of  the 
white  race  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  The  inhumane  treatment  of 
the  prisoners,  especially  in  Africa  and  Russia,  the  deportation  of 
the  civil  population  from  East  Prussia,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Galicia,  and 
the  Bukovina  are  further  proofs  of  our  enemies'  disregard  for  right 
and   civilization. 

At  the  end  of  their  note  of  December  30,  our  enemies  refer  to 
the  special  position  of  Belgium.  The  Imperial  Government  is  un- 
able to  admit  that  the  Belgian  Government  has  always  observed  its 
obligations.  Already  before  the  war  Belgium  was  under  the  influence 
of  England  and  leaned  towards  England  and  France,  thereby  her- 
self violating  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  which  guaranteed  her  inde- 
pendence and  neutrality. 

Twice  the  Imperial  Government  declared  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment that  it  was  not  entering  Belgium  as  an  enemy,  and  entreated 
it  to  save  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  war.  In  this  case  it  of- 
fered Belgium  a  guarantee  for  the  full  integrity  and  independence 
of  the  kingdom  and  to  pay  for  all  the  damage  which  might  be  caused 
by  German  troops  marching  through  the  country.  It  is  known  that 
in  1887  the  Royal  British  Government  was  determined  not  to  op- 
pose on  these  conditions  the  claiming  of  a  right  of  way  through 
Belgium.  The  Belgian  Government  refused  the  repeated  offer  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  On  it  and  on  those  Powers  who  induced 
it  to  take  up  this  attitude  falls  the  responsibility  for  the  fate  which 
befell  Belgium. 

The  accusation  about  German  war  methods  in  Belgium  and  the 
measures  which  were  taken  there  in  the  interest  of  military  safety 
have  been  repeatedly  repudiated  as  untrue  by"  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment.    It  again  emphatically  protests  against  these  calumnies. 

Germany  and  her  allies  made  an  honest  attempt  to  terminate  the 
war  and  pave  the  way  for  an  understanding  among  the  belligerents. 
The  Imperial  Government  declares  that  it  solely  depended  on  the 
decision  of  our  enemies  whether  the  road  to  peace  should  be  taken 
or  not.  The  enemy  Governments  have  refused  to  take  this  road. 
On  them  falls  the  full  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of  bloodshed. 

But  the  four  allied  Powers  will  prosecute  the  fight  with  calm  trust 
and  confidence  in  their  good  cause  until  a  peace  has  been  gained 
which  guarantees  to  their  own  peoples  honour,  existence,   freedom. 
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and  development,  and  gives  all  the  Powers  of  the  European  Con- 
tinent the  benefit  of  working  united  in  mutual  esteem  at  the  solution  of 
the  great  problems  of  civilization. 


Extracts  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Note  to  Neutral  Powers  rela- 
tive to  the  Entente  Reply  to  the  Peace  Proposals,  January  11, 
1917^ 

In  the  years  preceding  the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  to  Serbia 
the  Monarchy  displayed  sufficient  proof  of  its  forbearance  toward 
the  ever-increasing  hostility,  aggressive  intentions,  and  intrigues  of 
Serbia  until  the  moment  when  finally  the  notorious  murders  at  Sera- 
jevo  made  further  indulgence  impossible. 

The  question  as  to  on  which  side  the  military  situation  is  the 
stronger  appears  idle,  and  may  confidently  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  world.  The  four  allied  powers  now  look  on  their  purely  defen- 
sive war  aims  as  attained,  while  their  enemies  travel  further  and 
further  from  the  realization  of  their  plans. 

For  the  enemy  to  characterize  our  peace  proposals  as  meaningless 
before  peace  negotiations  were  begun,  and  so  long  as,  therefore,  our 
peace  conditions  are  unknown,  is  merely  to  make  an  arbitrary  as- 
sertion. We  had  made  full  preparations  for  the  acceptance  of  our 
offer  to  make  known  our  peace  conditions  on  entering  into  the  ne- 
gotiations. We  declared  ourselves  ready  to  end  the  war  by  a  ver- 
bal exchange  of  views  with  the  enemy  Governments,  and  it  depended 
solely  on  our  enemies'  decision  whether  peace  were  brought  about  or 
not. 

Before  God  and  mankind  we  repudiate  responsibility  for  continu- 
ance of  the  war. 


Premier  Lloyd  George's  Guildhall  Address,  January  11,  1917^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  extremely  lucid  and  im- 
pressive speech,  has  placed  before  you  the  business  side  of  his  proposal, 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  after  his  explanation  of  his  scheme, 
that  he  has  offered  for  subscription  a  Loan  which  contains  all  the 
essential  ingredients  of  an  attractive  investment.     They  are  the  most 


"^The  New  York  Times,  January  13,  1917. 
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generous  terms  the  Government  could  offer  without  injury  to  the 
taxpayer.  I  agree  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  right 
in  offering  such  liberal  terms,  because  it  is  important  that  we  should 
secure  a  big  loan  now — not  merely  in  order  to  enable  us  to  finance 
the  war  effectively,  but  as  a  demonstration  of  the  continued  resolve  of 
this  country  to  prosecute  it.  And  it  is  upon  that  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion that  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

The  German  Kaiser  a  few  days  ago  sent  a  message  to  his  people 
that  the  Allies  had  rejected  his  peace  offer.  He  did  so  in  order  to 
drug  those  whom  he  can  no  longer  dragoon.  Where  are  those  offers  ? 
We  have  asked  for  them.  We  have  never  seen  them.  We  were 
not  offered  terms;  we  were  offered  a  trap  baited  with  fair  words. 
They  tempted  us  once,  but  the  Lion  has  his  eyes  open  now.  We 
have  rejected  no  terms  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Of  course,  it  would 
suit  them  to  have  peace  at  the  present  moment  on  their  own  terms. 
We  all  want  peace;  but  when  we  get  it,  it  must  be  a  real  peace. 
The  Allied  Powers  separately,  and  in  council  together,  have  com^ 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Knowing  well  what  war  means,  knowing 
especially  what  this  w-ar  means  in  suffering,  in  burdens,  in  horror, 
they  have  decided  that  even  war  is  better  than  peace — peace  at  the 
Prussian  price  of  domination  over  Europe-.  We  made  that  clear  in 
our  reply  to  Germany;  we  made  it  still  clearer  in  our  reply  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Before  we  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  peace  we  must  see  now  that  the  foundations  are  solid.  They 
were  built  before  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  Prussian  faith ;  hence- 
forth, when  the  time  for  rebuilding  comes,  it  must  be  on  the  rock 
of  vindicated  justice. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  council  of  war  of  the  four  great  Allied 
countries  upon  whose  shoulders  most  of  the  burden  of  this  terrible 
war  falls.  I  can  not  give  you  the  conclusions:  there  might  be  useful 
information  in  them  for  the  enemy.  There  were  no  delusions  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  our  task ;  neither  w^ere  there  any  doubts  about 
the  result.  I  think  I  could  say  what  was  the  feeling  of  every  man 
there.  It  was  one  of  the  most  business-like  conferences  that  I  ever 
attended.  We  faced  the  whole  situation,  probed  it  thoroughly,  looked 
the  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  made  arrangements  to  deal  with  them 
— and  we  separated  more  confident  than  ever.  All  felt  that  if  vic- 
tory were  difficult,  defeat  was  impossible.  There  was  no  flinchinq-. 
no  wavering,  no  faint-heartedness,  no  infirmity  of  purpose.  There 
was  a  grim  resolution  at  all  costs  that  we  must  achieve  the  high  aim 
with  which  we  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  Prussian  military  caste 
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and  rid  Europe  and  the  world  for  ever  of  its  menace.  No  country 
could  have  refused  that  challenge  without  loss  of  honour.  No  one 
could  have  rejected  it  without  impairing  national  security.  No  one 
could  have  failed  to  take  it  up  without  forfeiting  something  which 
is  of  greater  value  to  every  free  and  self-respecting  people  than 
life  itself. 

These  nations  did  not  enter  into  the  war  light-heartedly.  They 
did  not  embark  upon  this  enterprise  without  knowing  what  it  really 
meant.  They  were  not  induced  by  the  prospect  of  an  easy  victory. 
Take  this  country.  The  millions  of  our  men  who  enrolled  in  the 
Army  enlisted  after  the  German  victories  of  August,  1914 — when 
they  knew  the  accumulative  and  concentrated  power  of  the  German 
military  machine.  That  is  when  they  placed  their  lives  at  the  disposal 
of  their  country.  What  about  other  nations?  They  knew  what 
they  were  encountering,  that  they  were  fighting  an  organization, 
which  had  been  perfected  for  generations  by  the  best  brains  of 
Prussia,  perfected  with  one  purpose — the  subjugation  of  Europe. 
And  yet  they  faced  it.  Why  did  they  do  it?  I  passed  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  beautiful  lands  of  France  and  of  Italy,  and 
as  ;^  did  so  I  asked  myself  this  question,  Why  did  the  peasants  leave 
by  the  million  these  sunny  vineyards  and  cornfields  in  France — 
why  did  they  quit  these  enchanting  valleys,  with  their  comfort,  and 
their  security,  their  calm  in  Italy — in  order  to  face  the  dreary  and 
wild  horrors  of  the  battlefield?  They  did  it  for  one  purpose  and 
one  purpose  only.  They  were  not  driven  to  the  slaughter  by  kings. 
These  are  great  democratic  countries.  No  Government  could  have 
lasted  twenty- four  hours  that  had  forced  them  into  an  abhorrent  war. 
Of  their  own  free  will  they  embarked  upon  it,  because  they  knew  a 
fundamental  issue  had  been  raised  which  no  country  could  have 
shirked  without  imperilling  all  that  has  been  won  in  the  centuries 
of  the  past  and  all  that  remains  to  be  won  in  the  ages  of  the  future. 

That  is  why,  as  the  war  proceeds,  and  the  German  purpose  be- 
comes more  manifest,  the  conviction  has  become  deeper  in  the  minds 
of  these  people  that  they  must  break  their  way  through  to  victory  in 
order  to  save  Europe  from  unspeakable  despotism.  That  was  the  spirit 
which  animated  the  Allied  Conference  at  Rome  last  week. 

But  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  struck  me,  and  strikes  me  more 
and  more  each  time  that  I  visit  the  Continent  and  attend  these  con- 
ferences. That  is  the  increasing  extent  to  which  the  Allied  peo- 
ples are  looking  to  Great  Britain.  They  are  trusting  to  her  rugged 
strength,   to   her   great    resources,   more   and   more.      To   them    she 
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looks  like  a  great  tower  in  the  deep.  She  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  and  the  despair  of  the  oppressor, 
and  I  feel  more  and  more  confident  that  we  shall  not  fail  the  peo- 
ple who  put  their  trust  in  us.  When  that  arrogant  Prussian  caste 
flung  the  signature  of  Britain  to  a  treaty  into  the  waste-paper  basket 
as  if  it  were  of  no  account,  they  knew  not  the  pride  of  the  land 
they  were  treating  with  such  insolent  disdain.  They  know  it  now. 
Our  soldiers  and  sailors  have  taught  them  to  respect  it. 

You  have  heard  the  eloquent  account  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  the  achievements  of  our  soldiers.  Our  sailors  are 
gallantly  defending  the  honour  of  our  country  on  the  high  seas 
of  the  world.  They  have  strangled  the  enemy's  commerce,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  all  the  piratical  devices  of  the  foe. 
In  1914  and  1915,  for  two  years,  a  small,  ill-equipped  Army  held 
up  the  veterans  of  Prussia  with  the  best  equipment  in  Europe.  In 
1916  they  hurled  them  back,  and  delivered  a  blow  from  which  they 
are  reeling.  In  1917  the  Armies  of  Britain  will  be  more  formidable 
than  ever  in  training,  in  efficiency,  and  in  equipment,  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  if  we  give  them  the  necessary  support  they 
will  cleave  a  road  to  victory  through  all  the  dangers  and  perils^,  of 
the  next  few  months. 

But  we  must  support  them.  They  are  worth  it.  Have  you  ever 
talked  to  a  soldier  who  has  come  back  from  the  front?  There  is 
not  one  of  them  who  will  not  tell  you  how  he  is  encouraged  and 
sustained  by  hearing  the  roar  of  the  guns  behind  him.  This  is  what 
I  want  to  see:  I  want  to  see  cheques  hurtling  through  the  air,  fired 
from  the  city  of  London,  from  every  city,  town,  village,  and  ham- 
let throughout  the  land,  fired  straight  into  the  intrenchments  of  the 
enemy.  Every  well-directed  cheque,  well  loaded,  properly  primed, 
is  a  more  formidable  weapon  of  destruction  than  a  12-in.  shell.  It 
clears  the  path  of  the  barbed  wire  entanglements  for  our  gallant 
fellows  to  march  through.  A  big  loan  helps  to  ensure  victory.  A 
big  loan  will  also  shorten  the  war.  It  will  help  to  save  life ;  it  will 
help  to  save  the  British  Empire ;  it  will  help  to  save  Europe ;  it  will 
help  to  save  civilization.  That  is  why  we  want  the  country  to  rise 
to  this  occasion,  and  show  that  the  old  spirit  of  Britain,  represented 
by  this  great  British  meeting,  is  still  as  alive  and  as  alert  and  as  potent 
as  ever. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  the  men  at  home,  and  to  the  women  also. 
They  have  done  their  part  nobly.  A  man  who  has  been  Munitions 
Minister  for  twelve  months  must  feel  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  women 
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for  what  they  have  done.  They  have  helped  to  win,  and  without 
them  we  could  not  have  done  it.  I  want  to  make  a  special  appeal, 
or,  rather,  to  enforce  the  special  appeal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Let  no  money  be  squandered  in  luxury  and  indulgence 
which  can  be  put  into  the  fight — and  it  can,  every  penny  of  it. 
Every  ounce  counts  in  this  fight.  Do  not  waste  it.  Do  not  throw 
it  away.  Put  it  there  to  help  the  valour  of  our  brave  young  boys. 
Back  them  up.  Let  us  contribute  to  assist  them.  Have  greater 
pride  in  them  than  in  costlier  garments.  They  will  feel  prouder 
of  their  mothers  to-day,  and  their  pride  in  them  will  grow  in  years 
to  come  when  the  best  garments  will  have  rotted.  It  will  glisten 
and  glitter.  It  will  improve  with  the  years.  They  can  put  it  on 
with  old  age  and  say,  "This  is  something  I  contributed  in  the  Great 
War,"  and  they  will  be  proud  of  it. 

Men  and  women  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland,  the 
first  charge — the  first  charge — upon  all  your  surplus  money  over 
your  needs  for  yourselves  and  your  children  should  be  to  help  those 
gallant  young  men  of  ours  who  have  tendered  their  lives  for  the  cause 
of  humanity.  The  more  we  get  the  surer  the  victory.  The  more  we 
get  the  shorter  the  war.  The  more  we  get  the  less  it  will  cost  in  treas- 
ure, and  the  greatest  treasure  of  all,  brave  blood.  The  more  we  give  the 
more  will  the  nation  gain.  You  will  enrich  it  by  your  contributions 
— by  your  sacrifices.  Extravagance — I  want  to  bring  this  home  to 
every  man  and  woman  throughout  these  Islands — extravagance  dur- 
ing the  war  costs  blood — costs  blood.  And  what  blood?  Valiant 
blood — the  blood  of  heroes.  It  would  be  worth  millions  to  save  one 
of  them.  A  big  loan  will  save  myriads  of  them ;  help  them  not  merely 
to  win;  help  them  to  come  home  to  shout  for  the  victory  which  they 
have  won.  It  means  better  equipment  for  our  troops.  It  means 
better  equipment  for  the  Allies  as  well,  and  this — and  I  say  it  now  for 
the  fiftieth,  if  not  for  the  hundredth  time — is  a  war  of  equipment. 
That  is  why  we  are  appealing  for  your  subscriptions.  We  can  do 
that.  Most  of  us  could  not  do  more.  But  what  we  can  do  it  is  our 
duty,  it  is  our  pride  to  do. 

I  said  it  was  a  war  of  equipment.  Why  are  the  Germans  pressing 
back  our  gallant  Allies  in  Roumania?  It  is  not  that  they  are  bet- 
ter fighters.  They  are  certainly  not.  The  Roumanian  peasant  has 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the  doughtiest  fighters  in  the  field  when 
he  has  a  chance,  poor  fellow,  and  he  never  had  much.  As  for  the 
Russian,  the  way  in  which  with  bare  breast  he  has  fought  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  with  inferior  guns,  insufficient  rifles,  inadequate  sup- 
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piies  of  ammunition,  is  one  of  the  world's  tales  of  heroism.  Let  us 
help  to  equip  them,  and  there  will  be  another  story  to  tell  soon. 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  follow  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  appeal  which  he  has  made  to  the  patriotism  of  our  race. 
But  with  true  Scottish  instincts  he  put  the  appeal  to  produce 
first.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  good  foundation  for  patriotism  and  re- 
served that  for  his  peroration.  I  shall  reverse  the  order,  belonging 
to  a  less  canny  race.  I  want  to  say  it  is  a  good  investment.  After 
all,  the  old  country  is  the  best  investment  in  the  w-orld.  It  was  a 
sound  concern  before  the  war;  it  wall  be  sounder  and  safer  than 
ever  after  the  war,  and  especially  safer.  I  do  not  know  the  nation 
that  will  care  to  touch  it  after  the  war.  They  had  forgotten  what  we 
were  like  in  those  days ;  it  will  take  them  a  long  time  to  forget  this 
lesson.     It  will  be  a  safer  investment  than  ever  and  a  sounder  one. 

Have  you  been  watching  what  has  been  going  on?  Before  the 
war  we  had  a  good  many  shortcomings  in  our  business,  our  com- 
merce and  our  industry.  The  war  is  setting  them  all  right  in  the 
most  marvelous  way.  You  ask  great  business  men  like  my  friend 
Lord  Pirrie,  whom  I  see  there  in  the  corner,  what  is  going  on  in  the 
factories  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Old  machinery 
scrapped,  the  newest  and  the  best  set  up ;  slip-shod,  wasteful  methods 
also  scrapped,  hampering  customs  discontinued ;  millions  brought  into 
the  labour  market  to  help  to  produce  who  before  were  merely  con- 
sumers. I  do  not  know  w'hat  the  National  Debt  will  be  at  the  end 
of  this  war  but  I  wall  make  this  prediction.  Whatever  it  is.  what 
is  added  in  real  assets  to  the  real  riches  of  the  nation  will  be  infinitely 
greater  than  any  debt  that  w-e  shall  ever  acquire.  The  resources 
of  the  nation  in  every  difection  developed,  directed,  perfected,  the 
nation  itself  disciplined,  braced  up,  quickened,  we  have  become  a  more 
alert  people.  We  have  thrown  off  useless  tissues.  We  are  a  nation 
that  has  been  taking  exercise.     We  are  a  diflFerent  people. 

I  will  tell  you  another  diflference.  The  Prussian  menace  was  a 
running  mortgage  which  detracted  from  the  value  of  our  national 
security.  Nobody  knew  what  it  meant.  We  know  pretty  well  now. 
You  could  not  tell  whether  it  meant  a  mortgage  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions, or  thousands  of  millions,  and  I  know  you  could  not  tell  it 
w'ould  not  mean  ruin.  That  mortgage  will  be  cleared  off  forever 
and  there  will  be  a  better  security,  a  better,  sounder,  safer  security, 
at  a  better  rate  of  interest.  The  world  will  then  be  able,  when  the 
war  is  over,  to  attend  to  its  business.  There  will  be  no  w^ar  or 
rumours  of  war  to  disturb  and  to  distract  it.     We  can  build  up; 
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we  can  reconstruct;  we  can  till  and  cultivate  and  enrich;  and  the 
burden  and  terror  and  waste  of  war  will  have  gone.  The  best  se- 
curity for  peace  will  be  that  nations  will  band  themselves  together 
to  punish  the  first  peace-breaker.  In  the  armouries  of  Europe  every 
weapon  will  be  a  sword  of  justice.  In  the  government  of  men  every 
army  will  be  the  constabulary  of  peace. 

There  were  men  who  hoped  to  see  this  achieved/  in  the  ways  of 
peace.  We  were  disappointed.  It  was  ordained  that  we  should  not 
reach  that  golden  era  except  along  a  path  which  itself  was  paved  with 
gold,  yea,  and  cemented  with  valiant  blood.  There  are  myriads  who 
have  given  the  latter,  and  there  are  myriads  more  ready  for  the  sac- 
rifice if  their  country  needs  it.  It  is  for  us  to  contribute  the  former. 
Let  no  man  and  no  woman,  in  this  crisis  of  their  nation's  fate,  through 
indolence,  greed,  avarice,  or  selfishness,  fail.  And  if  they  do  their 
part,  then,  when  the  time  comes  for  the  triumphal  march  through  the 
darkness  and  the  terror  of  night  into  the  bright  dawn  of  the  morning 
of  the  new  age,  they  will  each  feel  that  they  have  their  share  in  it. 


British  Note  of  January  13,  1917,  amplifying  the  Entente  Reply  to 
President  Wilson's  Peace  Note^ 

In  sending  you  a  translation  of  the  Allied  note  I  desire  to  make  the 
following  observations,  which  you  should  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

I  gather  from  the  general  tenour  of  the  President's  note  that,  while 
he  is  animated  by  an  intense  desire  that  peace  should  come  soon  and 
that  when  it  comes  it  should  be  lasting,  he  does  not,  for  the  moment 
at  least,  concern  himself  with  the  terms  on  which  it  should  be  ar- 
ranged. His  Majesty's  Government  entirely  share  the  President's 
ideals ;  but  they  feel  strongly  that  the  durability  of  the  peace  must 
largely  depend  on  its  character  and  that  no  stable  system  of  interna- 
tional relations  can  be  built  on  foundations  which  are  essentially  and 
hopelessly  defective. 

This  becomes  clearly  apparent  if  we  consider  the  main  conditions 
which  rendered  possible  the  calamities  from  which  the  world  is  now 
suflfering.  These  were  the  existence  of  a  Great  Power  consumed  with 
the  lust  of  domination  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of  nations  ill- 


''^The   Times,  London,  January  18,  1917. 
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prepared  for  defence,  plentifully  supplied,  indeed,  with  international 
laws,  but  with  no  machinery  for  enforcing  them,  and  weakened  by 
the  fact  that  neither  the  boundaries  of  the  various  States  nor  their 
internal  constitution  harmonized  with  the  aspirations  of  their  con- 
stituent races  or  secured  to  them  just  and  equal  treatment. 

That  this  last  evil  would  be  greatly  mitigated  if  the  Allies  secured 
the  changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  outlined  in  their  joint  note  is 
manifest,  and  I  need  not  labour  the  point. 

It  has  been  argued,  indeed,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe  forms  no  proper  or  logical  part  of  this  general  scheme.  The 
maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was,  during  many  generations, 
regarded  by  statesmen  of  world-wide  authority  as  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  European  peace.  Why,  it  is  asked,  should  the  cause 
of  peace  be  now  associated  with  a  complete  reversal  of  this  traditional 
policy  ? 

The  answer  is  that  circumstances  have  completely  changed.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  consider  now  whether  the  creation  of  a  reformed 
Turkey,  mediating  between  hostile  races  in  the  Near  East,  was  a 
scheme  which,  had  the  Sultan  been  sincere  and  the  Powers  united, 
could  ever  have  been  realized.  It  certainly  can  not  be  realized  now. 
The  Turkey  of  "Union  and  Progress"  is  at  least  as  barbarous  and  is 
far  more  aggressive  than  the  Turkey  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  In  the 
hands  of  Germany  it  has  ceased  even  in  appearance  to  be  a  bulwark 
of  peace,  and  is  openly  used  as  an  instrument  of  conquest.  Under 
German  officers  Turkish  soldiers  are  now  fighting  in  lands  from  which 
they  had  long  been  expelled,  and  a  Turkish  Government  controlled, 
subsidized,  and  supported  by  Germany  has  been  guilty  of  massacres 
in  Armenia  and  Syria  more  horrible  than  any  recorded  in  the  history 
even  of  those  unhappy  countries.  Evidently  the  interests  of  peace  and 
the  claims  of  nationality  alike  require  that  Turkish  rule  over  alien 
races  shall,  if  possible,  be  brought  to  an  end;  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  expulsion  of  Turkey  from  Europe  will  contribute  as  much  to  the 
cause  of  peace  as  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  of 
Italia  Irredenta  to  Italy,  or  any  of  the  other  territorial  changes  in- 
dicated in  the  Allied  note. 

Evidently,  however,  such  territorial  rearrangements,  though  they 
may  diminish  the  occasions  of  war,  provide  no  sufficient  security 
against  its  recurrence.  If  Germany,  or  rather,  those  in  Germany  who 
mold  its  opinions  and  control  its  destinies,  again  set  out  to  dominate 
the  world,  they  may  find  that  by  the  new  order  of  things  the  adven- 
ture is  made  more  difficult,  but  hardly  that  it  is  made  impossible.  They 
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may  still  have  ready  to  their  hand  a  political  system  organized  through 
and  through  on  a  military  basis ;  they  may  still  accumulate  vast  stores 
of  military  equipment;  they  may  still  perfect  their  methods  of  at- 
tack, so  that  their  more  pacific  neighbours  will  be  struck  down  before 
they  can  prepare  themselves  for  defence.  I"f  so,  Europe,  when  the 
war  is  over,  will  be  far  poorer  in  men,  in  money,  and  in  mutual  good- 
will than  it  was  when  the  war  began,  but  it  will  not  be  safer;  and  the 
hopes  for  the  future  of  the  world  entertained  by  the  President  will  be 
as  far  as  ever  from  fulfilment. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  for  this  disease  international  treaties 
and  international  laws  may  provide  a  sufficient  cure.  But  such  per- 
sons have  ill  learned  the  lessons  so  clearly  taught  by  recent  history. 
While  other  nations,  notably  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Britain,  were  striving  by  treaties  of  arbitration  to  make  sure  that 
no  chance  quarrel  should  mar  the  peace  they  desired  to  make  perpetual, 
Germany  stood  aloof.  Her  historians  and  philosophers  preached  the 
splendors  of  war ;  Power  was  proclaimed  as  the  true  end  of  the  State ; 
the  General  Staff  forged  with  untiring  industry  the  weapons  by 
which  at  the  appointed  moment  Power  might  be  achieved.  These 
facts  proved  clearly  enough  that  treaty  arrangements  for  maintaining 
peace  were  not  likely  to  find  much  favour  at  Berlin ;  they  did  not  prove 
that  such  treaties,  once  made,  would  be  utterly  ineffectual.  This 
became  evident  only  when  war  had  broken  out ;  though  the 
demonstration,  when  it  came,  was  overwhelming.  So  long  as  Germany 
remains  the  Germany  which,  without  a  shadow  of  justification,  over-ran 
and  barbarously  ill-treated  a  country  it  was  pledged  to  defend,  no 
State  can  regard  its  rights  as  secure  if  they  have  no  better  protection 
than  a  solemn  treaty. 

The  case  is  made  worse  by  the  reflection  that  these  methods  of 
calculated  brutality  were  designed  by  the  Central  Powers,  not  merely 
to  crush  to  the  dust  those  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  but  to  intimi- 
date those  with  whom  they  were  still  at  peace.  Belgium  was  not  only 
a  victim — it  was  an  example.  Neutrals  were  intended  to  note  the  out- 
rages which  accompanied  its  conquest,  the  reign  of  terror  which  fol- 
lowed on  its  occupation,  the  deportation  of  a  portion  of  its  population, 
the  cruel  oppression  of  the  remainder.  And,  lest  the  nations  happily 
protected,  either  by  British  fleets  or  by  their  own,  from  German  armies 
should  suppose  themselves  safe  from  German  methods,  the  submarine 
has  f  within  its  limits)  assiduously  imitated  the  barbarous  practices  of 
the  sister  service.  The  War  Staffs  of  the  Central  Powers  are  well 
content  to  horrify  the  world  if  at  the  same  time  they  can  terrorize  it. 
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If,  then,  the  Central  Powers  succeed,  it  will  be  to  methods  like  these 
that  they  will  owe  their  success.  How  can  any  reform  of  international 
relations  be  based  on  a  peace  thus  obtained?  Such  a  peace  would 
represent  the  triumph  of  all  the  forces  which  make  war  certain  and 
make  it  brutal.  It  would  advertise  the  futihty  of  all  the  methods  on 
which  civihzation  relies  to  eliminate  the  occasions  of  international  dis- 
pute and"  to  mitigate  their  ferocity. 

Germany  and  Austria  made  the  present  war  inevitable  by  attacking 
the  rights  of  one  small  State,  and  they  gained  their  initial  triumphs 
by  violating  the  treaty-guarded  territories  of  another.  Are  small 
States  going  to  find  in  them  their  protectors  or  in  treaties  made 
by  them  a  bulwark  against  aggression?  Terrorism  by  land  and  sea 
will  have  proved  itself  the  instrument  of  victory.  Are  the  victors 
likely  to  abandon  it  on  the  appeal  of  neutrals?  If  existing  treaties 
are  no  more  than  scraps  of  paper,  can  fresh  treaties  help  us?  If 
the  violations  of  the  most  fundamental  canons  of  international  law 
be  crowned  with  success,  will  it  not  be  in  vain  that  the  assembled 
nations  labour  to  improve  their  code?  None  will  profit  by  their  rules 
but  the  criminals  who  break  them.  It  is  those  who  keep  them  that 
will  suffer. 

Though,  therefore,  the  people  of  this  country  share  to  the  full  the 
desire  of  the  President  for  peace,  they  do  not  believe  that  peace  can  be 
durable  if  it  be  not  based  on  the  success  of  the  Allied  cause.  For  a 
durable  peace  can  hardly  be  expected  unless  three  conditions  are  ful- 
filled. The  first  is  that  the  existing  causes  of  international  unrest  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  removed  or  weakened.  The  second  is  that  the 
aggressive  aims  and  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  the  Central  Powers 
should  fall  into  disrepute  among  their  own  peoples.  The  third  is  that 
behind  international  law  and  behind  all  treaty  arrangements  for  pre- 
venting or  limiting  hostilities  some  form  of  international  sanction 
should  be  devised  which  would  give  pause  to  the  hardiest  aggressor. 
These  conditions  may  be  difficult  of  fulfilment.  But  we  believe  them 
to  be  in  general  harmony  with  the  President's  ideals,  and  we  are  confi- 
dent that  none  of  them  can  be  satisfied,  even  imperfectly,  unless  peace 
be  secured  on  the  general  lines  indicated  (so  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned) in  the  joint  note.  Therefore  it  is  that  this  countn.^  has  made, 
is  making,  and  is  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure 
unparalleled  in  its  history.  It  bears  these  heavy  burdens,  not  merely 
that  it  may  thus  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations,  nor  yet  that  it  may  secure 
a  barren  triumph  of  one  group  of  nations  over  another.  It  bears 
them  because  it  firmly  believes  that  on  the  success  of  the  Allies  depend 
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the  prospects  of  peaceful  civilization  and  of  those  international  reforms 
which  the  best  thinkers  of  the  New  World,  as  of  the  Old,  dare  to 
hope  may  follow  on  the  cessation  of  our  present  calamities. 

I  am,  with  great  truth  and  respect.   Sir,  your  Excellency's  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

Arthur  James  Balfour. 


Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Proclamation  to  the  German  People,  January  13, 

1917^ 

Our  enemies  have  dropped  the  mask.  After  refusing  with  scorn 
and  hypocritical  words  of  love  for  peace  and  humanity  our  honest 
peace  offer,  they  now,  in  their  reply  to  the  United  States,  have  gone 
beyond  that  and  admitted  their  lust  for  conquest,  the  baseness  of 
which  is  further  enhanced  by  their  calumnious  assertions.  Their  aim 
is  the  crushing  of  Germany,  the  dismemberment  of  the  Powers  allied 
with  us,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  freedom  of  Europe  and  the  seas, 
under  the  same  yoke  that  Greece,  with  gnashing  of  teeth,  is  now  en- 
during. But  what  they,  in  thirty  months  of  the  bloodiest  fighting  and 
unscrupulous  economic  war  could  not  achieve,  they  will  also  in  all 
the  future  not  accomplish. 

Our  glorious  victories  and  our  iron  strength  of  will,  with  which 
our  fighting  people  at  the  front  and  at  home  have  borne  all  hard- 
ships and  distress,  guarantee  that  also  in  the  future  our  beloved 
Fatherland  has  nothing  to  fear.  Burning  indignation  and  holy  wrath 
will  redouble  the  strength  of  every  German  man  and  woman,  wheth- 
er it  is  devoted  to  fighting,  work,  or  sufifering.  We  are  ready  for  all 
sacrifices.  The  God  who  planted  His  glorious  spirit  of  freedom  in 
our  brave  people's  heart  will  also  give  us  and  our  loyal  Allies,  tested 
in  battle,  full  victory  over  all  the  enemy  lust  for  power  and  rage  for 
destruction. 

WiLHELM.    I.    R. 


Statement  of  Francesco  Ruffini,  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Rome,  January  14,  1917" 

In  the  note  of  the  Allies  to  President  Wilson,  they  make  a  point 
which  is  understandable  to  neutrals,  and  particularly  to  America.  Italy, 


^The  Times,  London,  January  15,  1917. 
-The  New  York  Times,  January  16,  1917. 
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no  less  than  her  allies,  awaits  with  calm  confidence  the  realization  of 
the  aims  set  forth  in  that  passage  of  the  note  which  refers  to  the  re- 
demption of  Italians  subject  to  Austria.  The  German  press  seeks 
to  depict  Italy  as  desirous  of  conquests,  but  American  public  opinion, 
so  far-seeing,  so  well  educated  to  freedom  and  to  a  deep  spirit  of 
national  unity,  can  not  confound  brutal  lust  of  conquest  with  a  justified 
claim  to  territories  with  populations  like  those  of  the  Trentino,  Istria 
and  Dalmatia. 

These  territories  have  had  only  one  civilization  in  their  history,  that 
of  Italy,  and  only  one  great  humiliation — which  must  cease — that  of 
foreign  domination  which  attempted  to  destroy  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality. America  knows  well  that  Italy,  notwithstanding  these  just 
claims,  abstained  from  any  provocation  before  the  European  conflagra- 
tion, being  occupied  only  with  her  peaceful  development.  Austria  was 
responsible  for  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict,  having  willed  war  with 
Serbia  after  provoking  Italy  one  hundred  times  with  violent  persecu- 
tion of  Italians  of  Trent,  Trieste,  Fiume  and  Zara,  whom  she  denied 
even  the  right  to  educate  themselves  in  their  own  language. 

Once  the  conflagration  was  ignited,  Italy  felt  that  fate  called  her  to 
complete  her  national  unity  and  resume  her  just  and  holy  work  and  her 
wars  of  independence,  which  have  been  studied  with  such  enthusiasm 
by  your  illustrious  American  historians.  Only  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  history  of  Austria's  violent  usurpations  were  surprised  by  Italy's 
action,  initiated  by  her  victorious  armies,  or  considered  her  just  claims 
to  be  ambition  for  conquest.  Italy  faced  the  terrible  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  riches  imposed  by  the  war  with  that  same  religious  spirit  which 
animated  all  the  deeds  of  her  national  resurrection,  of  which  America's 
attainment  of  independence  was  so  full. 

Italy  counts  on  the  considered  and  tranquil  judgment  of  American 
public  opinion  which,  while  justly  desiring  the  return  of  peace,  can  not, 
if  it  examines  the  origin  of  the  conflict  and  the  problem  raised  thereby, 
wish  that  the  European  equilibrium,  broken  by  violence  in  1914,  be 
replaced  to-day  by  a  premature  and  unfruitful  peace  containing  the 
germs  of  graver  conflicts  in  the  future. 


Persian  Reply  to  President  Wilson's  Peace  Note,  January  15,  1917^ 

His  Imperial  Majesty's  Government  has  instructed  me  to  communi- 
cate to  your  Excellency  that  it  experienced  the  utmost  pleasure  upon 

'^The  New  York  Times,  January  16,  1917. 
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receipt  of  the  President's  note  of  December  18,  1916,  regarding  peace 
terms  transmitted  through  the  United  States  plenipotentiary  at  Tehe- 
ran, and  to  express  to  you  the  hope  that  a  step  so  benevolent  and 
humane  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves. 

I  am  further  instructed  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  we  declared 
ourselves  neutral,  a  large  part  of  our  country  has  been  disturbed  and 
devastated  by  the  fighting  of  the  belligerents  within  our  boundaries. 
In  view  of  this  fact  you  can  not  doubt  that  we  heartily  welcome  and 
indorse  the  move  the  President  has  made. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  His  Majesty's  Government  understands 
from  the  President's  note  that  he  desires  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  freedom  of  the  powers  and*  the  weaker  nations,  and  in 
view  of  the  firm  friendship  which  has  always  existed  between  our 
two  countries,  it  ardently  hopes  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  assist  our  oppressed  nation  to  maintain  its  integrity  and 
rights,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  whenever  a  peace  conference 
shall  take  place. 


Extract  from  the  Reply  of  the  Greek  Government  to  President 
Wilson's  Peace  Note,  January  16,  1917^ 

The  Royal  Government  learns  with  the  most  lively  interest  of  the 
steps  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  just 
undertaken  among  the  belligerents  for  the  cessation  of  a  long  and 
cruel  war  which  is  ravishing  humanity.  Very  sensitive  to  the  com- 
munication made  to  it,  the  Royal  Government  deeply  appreciates  the 
generous  courage  as  well  as  the  extremely  humanitarian  and  pro- 
foundly politic  spirit  which  dictated  that  suggestion.  The  considera- 
tions given  in  it  to  the  subject  of  the  sufferings  of  neutral  nations  as 
a  result  of  the  colossal  struggle,  as  well  as  guarantees  which  will 
be  equally  desired  by  both  belligerent  factions  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  States,  have  particularly  found  a  sympathetic  echo 
in  the  soul  of  Greece.  In  fact,  there  is  no  country  which,  like  Greece, 
has  had  to  suft'er  from  this  war,  while  at  the  same  time  remaining 
a  stranger  to  it. 

Through  circumstances  exceptionally  tragic,  she  has  less  than  other 
neutral  countries  been  able  to  escape  a  direct  and  pernicious  effect 
from  the  hostilities  between  the  belligerents.     Her  geographical  posi- 


'^The  New  York  Times,  January  17,  1917.    For  the  reply  of  King  Constantine^ 
see  ante,  p.  42. 
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tion  contributed  toward  diminishing  her  power  of  resistance  against 
violations  of  her  neutrality  and  sovereignty,  which  she  has  been  forced 
to  submit  to  in  the  interest  of  self-preservation. 

The  Royal  Government  would  certainly  have  made  all  haste  to 
accede  to  the  noble  demand  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  help  with  all  means  in  its  power  until  success  were 
achieved,  if  it  were  not  entirely  out  of  communication  with  one  of 
the  two  belligerents,  while  toward  the  other  it  must  await  the  solution 
of  difficulties  which  seriously  weigh  upon  the  situation  in  Greece.  But 
the  Royal  Government  is  following  with  all  the  intensity  of  its  soul 
the  precious  effort  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
hoping  to  see  it  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

President  Wilson's  Address  to  the  Senate,  January  22,  1917^ 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate:  On  the  eighteenth 
of  December  last  I  addressed  an  identic  note  to  the  governments  of 
the  nations  now  at  war  requesting  them  to  state,  more  definitely  than 
they  had  yet  been  stated  by  either  group  of  belligerents,  the  terms 
upon  which  they  would  deem  it  possible  to  make  peace.  I  spoke  on 
behalf  of  humanity  and  of  the  rights  of  all  neutral  nations  like  our 
own,  many  of  whose  most  vital  interests  the  war  puts  in  constant 
jeopardy.  The  Central  Powers  united  in  a  reply  which  stated  merely 
that  they  were  ready  to  meet  their  antagonists  in  conference  to  discuss 
terms  of  peace.  The  Entente  Powers  have  replied  much  more  definitely 
and  have  stated,  in  general  terms,  indeed,  but  with  sufficient  definite- 
ness  to  imply  details,  the  arrangements,  guarantees,  and  acts  of  repara- 
tion which  they  deem  to  be  the  indispensable  conditions  of  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement.  We  are  that  much  nearer  a  definite  discussion  of  the 
peace  which  shall  end  the  present  war.  We  are  that  much  nearer  the 
discussion  of  the  international  concert  which  must  thereafter  hold  the 
world  at  peace.  In  every  discussion  of  the  peace  that  must  end  this 
war  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  that  peace  must  be  followed  by  some 
definite  concert  of  power  which  will  make  it  virtually  impossible  that 
any  such  catastrophe  should  ever  overwhelm  us  again.  Every  lover  of 
mankind,  every  sane  and  thoughtful  man  must  take  that  for  granted. 

I  have  sought  this  opportunity  to  address  you  because  I  thought 
that  I  owed  it  to  you,  as  the  council  associated  with  me  in  the  final 
determination  of  our  international  obligations,  to  disclose  to  you  with- 
out reserve  the  thought  and  purpose  that  have  been  taking  form  in 


^Congressional  Record,  January  22,  1917,  p.  1947. 
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my  mind  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  our  Government  in  the  days  to  come 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  afresh  and  upon  a  new  plan  the  founda- 
tions of  peace  among  the  nations. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  play 
no  part  in  that  great  enterprise.  To  take  part  in  such  a  service  will 
be  the  opportunity  for  which  they  have  sought  to  prepare  themselves 
by  the  very  principles  and  purposes  of  their  polity  and  the  approved 
practices  of  their  Government  ever  since  the  days  when  they  set  up  a 
new  nation  in  the  high  and  honorable  hope  that  it  might  in  all  that  it 
was  and  did  show  mankind  the  way  to  liberty.  They  can  not  in  honor 
withhold  the  service  to  which  they  are  now  about  to  be  challenged. 
They  do  not  wish  to  withhold  it.  But  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  state  the  conditions  under  which 
they  will  feel  free  to  render  it. 

That  service  is  nothing  less  than  this,  to  add  their  authority  and 
their  power  to  the  authority  and  force  of  other  nations  to  guarantee 
peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world.  Such  a  settlement  can  not  now 
be  long  postponed.  It  is  right  that  before  it  comes  this  Government 
should  frankly  formulate  the  conditions  upon  which  it  would  feel 
justified  in  asking  our  people  to  approve  its  formal  and  solemn  adhe- 
rence to  a  League  for  Peace.  I  am  here  to  attempt  to  state  those 
conditions. 

The  present  war  must  first  be  ended ;  but  we  owe  it  to  candor  and 
to  a  just  regard  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  to  say  that,  so  far  as  our 
participation  in  guarantees  of  future  peace  is  concerned,  it  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  what  way  and  upon  what  terms  it  is  ended. 
The  treaties  and  agreements  which  bring  it  to  an  end  must  embody 
terms  which  will  create  a  peace  that  is  worth  guaranteeing  and  pre- 
serving, a  peace  that  will  win  the  approval  of  mankind,  not  merely  a 
peace  that  will  serve  the  several  interests  and  immediate  aims  of  the 
nations  engaged.  We  shall  have  no  voice  in  determining  what  those 
terms  shall  be,  but  we  Shall,  I  feel  sure,  have  a  voice  in  determining 
whether  they  shall  be  made  lasting  or  not  by  the  guarantees  of  a  uni- 
versal covenant ;  and  our  judgment  upon  what  is  fundamental  and 
essential  as  a  condition  precedent  to  permanency  should  be  spoken 
now,  not  afterwards  when  it  may  be  too  laie. 

No  covenant  of  cooperative  peace  that  does  not  include  the  peoples 
of  the  New  World  can  suffice  to  keep  the  future  safe  against  war,^ 
and  yet  there  is  only  one  sort  of  peace  that  the  peoples  of  America 
could  join  in  guaranteeing.  The  elements  of  that  peace  must  be  ele- 
ments that  engage  the  confidence  and  satisfy  the  principles  of  the 
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American  governments,  elements  consistent  with  their  political  faith 
and  the  practical  convictions  which  the  peoples  of  America  have  once 
for  all  embraced  and  undertaken  to  defend. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  American  government  would  throw 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  terms  of  peace  the  governments  now 
at  war  might  agree  upon,  or  seek  to  upset  them  when  made,  whatever 
they  might  be.  I  only  take  it  for  granted  that  mere  terms  of  peace 
between  the  belligerents  will  not  satisfy  even  the  belligerents  them- 
selves. Mere  agreements  may  not  make  peace  secure.  It  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  force  be  created  as  a  guarantor  of  the  per- 
manency of  the  settlement  so  much  greater  than  the  force  of  any  nation 
now  engaged  or  any  alliance  hitherto  formed  or  projected  that  no 
nation,  no  probable  combination  of  nations  could  face  or  withstand  it. 
If  the  peace  presently  to  be  made  is  to  endure,  it  must  be  a  peace  made 
secure  by  the  organized  major  force  of  mankind. 

The  terms  of  the  immediate  peace  agreed  upon  will  determine 
whether  it  is  a  peace  for  which  such  a  guarantee  can  be  secured. 
The  question  upon  which  the  whole  future  peace  and  policy  of  the 
world  depends  is  this:  Is  the  present  war  a  struggle  for  a  just  and 
secure  peace,  or  only  for  a  new  balance  of  power?  If  it  be  only  a 
struggle  for  a  new  balance  of  power,  who  will  guarantee,  who  can 
guarantee,  the  stable  equilibrium  of  the  new  arrangement?  Only  a 
tranquil  Europe  can  be  a  stable  Europe.  There  must  be,  not  a  balance 
of  power,  but  a  community  of  power;  not  organized  rivalries,  but  an 
organized  common  peace. 

Fortunately  we  have  received  very  explicit  assurances  on  this  point. 
The  statesmen  of  both  of  the  groups  of  nations  now  arrayed  against 
one  another  have  said,  in  terms  that  could  not  be  misinterpreted,  that 
it  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  they  had  in  mind  to  crush  their  antago- 
nists. But  the  implications  of  these  assurances  may  not  be  equally 
clear  to  all, — may  not  be  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  I  think 
it  will  be  serviceable  if  I  attempt  to  set  forth  what  we  understand 
them  to  be. 

They  imply,  first  of  all,  that  it  must  be  a  peace  without  victory. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  this.  I  beg  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  put 
my  own  interpretation  upon  it  and  that  it  may  be  understood  that  no 
other  interpretation  was  in  my  thought.  I  am  seeking  only  to  face 
realities  and  to  face  them  without  soft  concealments.  Victory  would 
mean  peace  forced  upon  the  loser,  a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon  the 
vanquished.  It  would  be  accepted  in  humiliation,  under  duress,  at  an 
intolerable  sacrifice,  and  would  leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a  bitter 
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memory  upon  which  terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not  permanently,  but 
only  as  upon  quicksand.  Only  a  peace  between  equals  can  last.  Only 
a  peace  the  very  principle  of  which  is  equality  and  a  common  partici- 
pation in  a  common  benefit.  The  right  state  of  mind,  the  right  feeling 
between  nations,  is  as  necessary  for  a  lasting  peace  as  is  the  just  settle- 
ment of  vexed  questions  of  territory  or  of  racial  and  national  allegiance. 

The  equality  of  nations  upon  which  peace  must  be  founded  if  it  is 
to  last  must  be  an  equality  of  rights;  the  guarantiees  exchanged  must 
neither  recognize  nor  imply  a  difference  between  big  nations  and  small, 
between  those  that  are  powerful  and  those  that  are  weak.  Right  must 
be  based  upon  the  common  strength,  not  upon  the  individual  strength, 
of  the  nations  upon  whose  concert  peace  will  depend.  Equality  of  ter- 
ritory or  of  resources  there  of  course  can  not  be;  nor  any  other  sort 
of  equality  not  gained  in  the  ordinary  peaceful  and  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  the  peoples  themselves.  But  no  one  asks  or  expects  anything 
more  than  an  equality  of  rights.  Mankind  is  looking  now  for  freedom 
of  life,  not  for  equipoises  of  power. 

And  there  is  a  deeper  thing  involved  than  even  equality  of  right 
among  organized  nations.  No  peace  can  last,  or  ought  to  last,  which 
does  not  recognize  and  accept  the  principle  that  governments  derive 
all  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  no 
right  anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples  about  from  sovereignty  to 
sovereignty  as  if  they  were  property.  I  take  it  for  granted,  for  in- 
stance, if  I  may  venture  upon  a  single  example,  that  statesmen  every- 
where are  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  united,  independent,  and 
autonomous  Poland,  and  that  henceforth  inviolable  security  of  life,  of 
worship,  and  of  industrial  and  social  development  should  be  guaran- 
teed to  all  peoples  who  have  lived  hitherto  under  the  power  of  govern- 
ments devoted  to  a  faith  and  purpose  hostile  to  their  own. 

I  speak  of  this,  not  because  of  any  desire  to  exalt  an  abstract  political 
principle  which  has  always  been  held  very  dear  by  those  who  have 
sought  to  build  up  liberty  in  America,  but  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
have  spoken  of  the  other  conditions  of  peace  which  seem  to  me  clearly 
indispensable, — because  I  wish  frankly  to  uncover  realities.  Any  peace 
which  does  not  recognize  and  accept  this  principle  will  inevitably  be 
upset.  It  will  not  rest  upon  the  affections  or  the  convictions  of  man- 
kind. The  ferment  of  spirit  of  whole  populations  will  fight  subtly 
and  constantly  against  it,  and  all  the  world  will  sympathize.  The 
world  can  be  at  peace  only  if  its  life  is  stable,  and  there  can  be  no 
stability  where  the  will  is  in  rebellion,  where  there  is  not  tranquillity 
of  spirit  and  a  sense  of  justice,  of  freedom,  and  of  right. 
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So  far  as  practicable,  moreover,  every  great  people  now  struggling 
towards  a  full  development  of  its  resources  and  of  its  powers  should 
be  assured  a  direct  outlet  to  the  great  highways  of  the  sea.  Where  this 
can  not  be  done  by  the  cession  of  territory,  it  can  no  doubt  be  done  by 
the  neutralization  of  direct  rights  of  way  under  the  general  guarantee 
which  will  assure  the  peace  itself.  With  a  right  comity  of  arrange- 
ment no  nation  need  be  shut  away  from  free  access  to  the  open  paths 
of  the  \vorld's  commerce. 

And  the  paths  of  the  sea  must  alike  in  law  and  in  fact  be  free.  The 
freedom  of  the  seas  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  equality,  and  coopera- 
tion. No  doubt  a  somewhat  radical  reconsideration  of  many  of  the 
rules  of  international  practice  hitherto  thought  to  be  established  may 
be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  seas  indeed  free  and  common  in 
practically  all  circumstances  for  the  use  of  mankind,  but  the  motive  for 
such  changes  is  convincing  and  compelling.  There  can  be  no  trust  or 
intimacy  between  the  peoples  of  the  world  without  them.  The  free, 
constant,  unthreatened  intercourse  of  nations  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  process  of  peace  and  of  development.  It  need  not  be  difficult  either 
to  define  or  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the  seas  if  the  governments  of 
the  world  sincerely  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  concerning  it. 

It  is  a  problem  closely  connected  with  the  limitation  of  naval  arma- 
ments opens  the  wider  and  jerhaps  more  difficult  question  of  the 
seas  at  once  free  and  safe.  And  the  question  of  limiting  naval  arma- 
ments opens  the  wider  and  perhaps  more  difficult  question  of  the 
limitation  of  armies  and  of  all  programs  of  military  preparation. 
Difficult  and  delicate  as  these  questions  are,  they  must  be  faced  with 
the  utmost  candor  and  decided  in  a  spirit  of  real  accommodation  if 
peace  is  to  come  with  healing  in  its  wings,  and  come  to  stay.  Peace 
can  not  be  had  without  concession  and  sacrifice.  There  can  be  no 
sense  of  safety  and  equality  among  the  nations  if  great  preponderating 
armaments  are  henceforth  to  continue  here  and  there  to  be  built  up 
and  maintained.  The  statesmen  of  the  world  must  plan  for  peace  and 
nations  must  adjust  and  accommodate  their  policy  to  it  as  they  have 
planned  for  war  and  made  ready  for  pitiless  contest  and  rivalry.  The 
question  of  armaments,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  the  most  immedi- 
ately and  intensely  practical  question  connected  with  the  future  for- 
tunes of  nations  and  of  mankind. 

I  have  spoken  upon  these  great  matters  without  reserve  and  with 
the  utmost  explicitness  because  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  necessary 
if  the  world's  yearning  desire  for  peace  was  anywhere  to  find  free 
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voice  and  utterance.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  person  in  high  authority 
amongst  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  is  at  liberty  to  speak  and 
hold  nothing  back.  I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  and  yet  I  am 
speaking  also,  of  course,  as  the  responsible  head  of  a  great  government, 
and  I  feel  confident  that  I  have  said  what  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  wish  me  to  say.  May  I  not  add  that  I  hope  and  believe 
that  I  am  in  effect  speaking  for  liberals  and  friends  of  humanity  in 
every  nation  and  of  every  program  of  liberty?  I ''would  fain  believe 
that  I  am  speaking  for  the  silent  mass  of  mankind  everywhere  who 
have  as  yet  had  no  place  or  opportunity  to  speak  their  real  hearts  out 
concerning  the  death  and  ruin  they  see  to  have  come  already  upon  the 
persons  and  the  homes  they  hold  most  dear. 

And  in  holding  out  the  expectation  that  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  join  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
in  guaranteeing  the  permanence  of  peace  upon  such  terms  as  I  have 
named,  I  speak  with  the  greater  boldness  and  confidence  because  it 
is  clear  to  ever}?^  man  who  can  think  that  there  is  in  this  promise  no 
breach  in  either  our  traditions  or  our  policy  as  a  nation,  but  a  fulfil- 
ment, rather,  of  all  that  we  have  professed  or  striven  for. 

I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should  with  one  accord 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world: 
that  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its  polity  over  any  other  nation 
or  people,  but  that  every  people  should  be  left  free  to  determine  its 
own  polity,  its  own  way  of  development,  unhindered,  unthreatened, 
unafraid,  the  little  along  with  the  great  and  powerful. 

I  am  proposing  that  all  nations  henceforth  avoid  entangling  alliances 
which  would  draw  them  into  competitions  of  power,  catch  them  in  a 
net  of  intrigue  and  selfish  rivalrv^,  and  disturb  their  own  affairs  with 
influences  intruded  from  without.  There  is  no  entangling  alliance  in 
a  concert  of  power.  When  all  unite  to  act  in  the  same  sense  and  with 
the  same  purpose  all  act  in  the  common  interest  and  are  free  to  live 
their  own  lives  under  a  common  protection. 

I  am  proposing  government  by  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that 
freedom  of  the  seas  which  in  international  conference  after  con- 
ference representatives  of  the  United  States  have  urged  with  the  elo- 
quence of  those  who  are  the  convinced  disciples  of  liberty;  and  that 
moderation  of  armaments  which  makes  of  armies  and  navies  a  power 
for  order  merely,  not  an  instrument  of  aggression  or  of  selfish  violence. 

These  are  American  principles,  American  policies.  We  could  stand 
for  no  others.    And  they  are  also  the  principles  and  policies  of  forward 
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looking  men  and  women  everywhere,  of  every  modern  nation,  of  every 
enlightened  community.  They  are  the  principles  of  mankind  and  must 
prevail. 


Speech  of  Viscount  Motono,  Japanese  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  the  Diet,  January  23,  1917' 

The  great  war  which  has  been  ravaging  Europe  for  two  years  and  a 
half  is  an  event  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  humanity.  With- 
out doubt  it  will  have  incalculable  effect  upon  the  destiny  of  nations 
in  the  future;  on  the  issue  of  this  war  will  hang  the  liberty  of  na- 
tions. The  question  is  whether  the  small  and  the  great  nationi  oi 
Europe  will  be  subjugated  by  Germany  or  not. 

You  all  know  the  origin  of  the  present  war.  The  impossible  de- 
mands of  Austria-Hungary  upon  Serbia  were  apparently  the  cause 
of  the  taking  up  of  arms  by  European  nations,  but  the  real  cause  was 
Germany's  ambition  for  world  domination  for  which  preparations 
were  being  made  for  many  years  past,  Germany  cherishing  great 
ambitions  for  the  distant  future,  had  seized  upon  Tsingtau  in  1898 
with  the  view  of  gobbling  up  the  whole  of  China  in  time.  That 
this  has  been  so  nobody  will  contend  to-day.  The  great  pan-Germanist 
propaganda,  the  elaborate  and  marvelous  military  preparations,  these 
are  no  longer  a  secret. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  Germany  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
for  imposing  upon  the  world  a  powerful  German  domination;  she 
thought  that  in  a  couple  of  months  there  would  be  an  end  of  her 
enemies'  resistance.  All  calculations  were  baffled  and  now  at  the  end 
of  two  years  and  a  half  she  finds  herself  forced  to  pursue  the  strug- 
gle anew. 

Japan,  at  the  first  appeal  from  Great  Britain,  did  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment  in  coming  to  her  aid ;  she  has  loyally  accomplished  her 
duty  by  her  ally,  our  army  and  navy  succeeded  in  a  few  months  in 
bringing  to  naught  the  German  resistance  in  our  part  of  the  world. 
In  destroying  the  bases  of  German  activity  in  China,  Japan  has  se- 
cured the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  extreme  East.  In  cooperating 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  destroying  of  the  German  fleet  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Indian  Oceans  Japan  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  assuring 
of  the  safety  of  mercantile  trade  in  these  seas  not  only  for  Japan  and 
Great  Britain  but  for  all  nations,  allied  and  neutral.  At  a  time  when 
our  enemies  do  not  recoil  from  the  most  horrible  means  of  destroy- 


^Fumished   by   the    Imperial   Japanese   Embassy   at   Washington. 
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ing  the  trade  by  sea  of  the  nations,  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  oceans 
are  free  from  German  brigandage.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  civilized 
world  will  do  us  justice  for  the  services  rendered  by  Japan  to  the 
cause  of  humanity  at  large. 

In  declaring  war  on  Germany  and  in  acceding  to  the  Declaration 
of  London  of  the  5th  of  September,  1914,  Japan  has  made  her  posi- 
tion clear  in  the  formidable  struggle.  We  have  taken  part  in  this  war 
not  merely  for  the  defence  of  our  particular  interests  but  also  for  the 
defence  of  those  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  humanity  in 
general. 

It  is  necessary  that  righteousness  and  justice  should  emerge  vic- 
torious out  of  this  merciless  struggle;  it  is  necessary  that  the  world 
should  be  given  to  live  in  all  tranquillity  after  this  cataclysm.  In 
order  to  attain  this  noble  end  there  must  be  before  everything  a 
victory  complete  and  definitive  for  our  allied  powers.  Without  a  com- 
plete victory  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  peace  of  the  Far 
East  for  which  we  have  made  all  manner  of  sacrifices  will  remain  in 
real  danger.  And  for  obtaining  this  victory  a  sacred  union  not  only 
of  all  the  governments  but  also  of  the  peoples  ranged  on  our  side  in 
defence  of  the  inseparable  rights  of  humanity,  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion. 

In  consenting  to  take  part  in  this  war,  Japan  was  under  the  obliga- 
tion, in  view  of  her  particular  position  in  Asia,  of  limiting  from  the 
beginning  her  sphere  of  military  action ;  but  after  having  faithfully 
accomplished  the  task  incumbent  upon  her  she  has  made  and  will  ever 
make  every  effort  toward  the  attainment  of  the  final  victory  by  her 
allies.  The  struggle  between  the  allies  and  the  common  enemies  is 
not  one  simply  of  military  and  naval  forces,  but  it  is  a  struggle  ex- 
tending over  all  spheres  of  human  activities.  It  is  the  reason  why 
we  should  march  forward  in  every  direction  in  an  accord  as  tom- 
pkte  as  possible.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  adhered  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Economic  Conference  of  Paris.  It  is  for  that  reason  again 
that  the  Imperial  Government  have  taken  some  administrative  meas- 
ures with  a  view  to  safeguarding  our  common  interests  in  the  mat- 
ter of  postal  and  telegraphic  communications.  It  is  also  with  that 
end  in  view  that  the  Government  are  contemplating  to  take  other  and 
different  measures  in  consequence  of  the  Economic  Conference.  It 
was  further  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  more  complete  accord 
with  our  allies  that  the  Imperial  Government  gave  a  prompt  assent 
to  the  project  of  the  response,  proposed  by  the  French  Government 
in  the  name  of  the  allies,  to  the  German  and  American  notes.    The  rea- 
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sons  that  caused  our  refusal  toward  the  German  proposal  have  been 
clearly  stated  in  the  identic  note.  The  Imperial  Government  con- 
sider with  the  allied  governments  that  the  pretensions  of  the  hostile 
governments  are  inadmissible  and  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
entering  upon  peace  negotiations.  With  your  permission  I  will  next 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  our  reply  to  the  American  note.  While 
highly  approving  the  elevated  sentiments  which  inspired  this  de- 
marche of  the  American  Government,  the  allied  governments  did  not 
feel  bound  to  accede  to  the  desire  of  peace  expressed  by  that  govern- 
ment. The  reasons  for  this  decision  on  their  part  were  set  forth  in 
the  note  forwarded  in  Paris  to  the  American  Ambassador  by  the 
French  Government  in  the  name  of  the  allied  powers.  In  the  reply 
to  the  American  Government,  the  allied  powers  state  a  certain  num- 
ber of  conditions  which  they  consider  it  indispensable  to  impose  on 
the  hostile  governments  on  the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
The  absence  of  all  reference  to  the  future  disposition  of  the  German 
colonies  has  justly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Japanese  public, 
neither  has  it  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
reply  to  the  American  note  by  no  means  contains  all  the  conditions 
of  peace.  The  allied  powers  have  reserved  the  right  to  present  the 
conditions  in  detail  at  the  time  of  the  peace  negotiations.  This  last 
point  is  indicated  in  the  note  to  America.  The  Imperial  Government, 
when  they  adhered  to  the  project  of  the  response  to  the  American 
note,  knew  that  the  allied  powers  had  not  neglected  to  take  into 
proper  consideration  the  just  claims  which  Japan  would  present  at 
the  peace  negotiations.  Nevertheless  to  clear  away  all  misunder- 
standing on  this  point,  we  took  the  necessary  measures,  in  sending 
our  reply  of  adhesion  to  the  French  Government,  for  safeguarding 
our  rights,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  a  most 
satisfectory  understanding  exists  on  this  subject  among  all  the  allies 
at  a  moment  when  the  allied  powers  have  taken  the  decision  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  until  the  victory  of  justice  and  righteousness  as  well 
as  true  peace  of  the  world  has  been  realized.  I  would  most  eagerly 
express  our  sentiments  of  the  most  sincere  appreciation  for  the  ef- 
forts displayed  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Ser- 
bia. Montenegro  and  Roumania.  At  the  same  time  I  would  express 
our  most  profound  admiration  for  thejr  brave  armies  and  navies.  I 
also  wish  to  testify  to  our  hearty  sympathy  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
regions  fouled  by  the  foot  of  the  cruel  and  barbarous  invaders  and 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  a  future  more  glorious  is  in  store  for  these 
unfortunate  peoples. 
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It  is  needless  for  me  to  state  that  our  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
is  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  present  war  has  demonstrated 
the  solidity  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  this  alliance.  The  Japanese  and 
the  British  people  have  realized  in  the  most  evident  manner  the  neces- 
sity of  this  alHance  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
two  empires.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  essential  guaranty  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  order  and  peace  of  the  extreme  Orient. 

We  must  also  felicitate  ourselves  upon  the  understanding  signed 
between  Japan  and  Russia  in  July,  1916.  All  the  succeeding  cabinets 
of  Japan  since  the  end  of  the  Russian  war  have  pursued  the  policy  of 
rapprochement  with  that  nation.  The  two  governments  of  Japan  and 
Russia  saw  the  necessity  of  this  policy  immediately  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace.  Inaugurated  by  our  first  entente  in  1907,  this  policy 
has  been  uniformly  pursued  and  enhanced  by  the  successive  ententes 
which  finally  led  to  the  Convention  of  1916,  concluded  amidst  events 
destined  to  produce  incalculable  consequences  upon  Russia.  This 
convention  has  had  the  effect  of  enlightening  the  public  opinion  of 
Russia  to  the  perception  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Japanese  sentiments. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  to  you  that  the  government  and  people  of 
Russia  testify  a  profound  sense  of  gratitude  to  Japan  for  the  great 
services  rendered  to  Russia  in  our  furnishing  her  with  ammunitions 
which  facilitated  her  military  operations.  Having  been  a  personal 
observer  for  more  than  two  years  of  the  evolution  of  the  Russian 
mentality,  I  believe  I  am  able  to  affirm  to  you  that  the  Russian  nation 
entertain  the  most  sincere  and  frank  amity  toward  Japan.  Japan  and 
Russia  have  great  interests  in  common  to  be  safeguarded  in  the  Far 
East.  This  intimate  accord  between  the  two  nations,  no  less  than 
the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance,  constitutes  an  indispensable  guaranty  for 
peace  in  our  part  of  the  world  in  spite  of  the  troubled  times  amidst 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  to  you  that  our  relations  with  the 
neutral  powers  are  more  than  ever  cordial.  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
the  neutral  nations  will  do  us  full  justice  for  the  immense  service 
done  by  our  navy  for  their  foreign  commerce.  If  we  had  not,  in 
concert  with  the  British  navy,  destroyed  the  German  fleet  in  the 
Pacific,  where  would  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  neutral  countries 
be.  especially  of  countries  such  as  America,  xA.ustralia  and  China, 
which  border  upon  the  Pacific?  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  the 
neutral  powers  that  have  profited  by  the  security  of  the  seas  assured 
by  the  two  navies,  will  recognize  the  justice  of  what  I  have  just  stated 
to  vou. 
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You  are  aware  that  Japan  has  always  preserved  the  most  sincerely 
amicable  relations  with  the  government  and  the  people  of  America, 
though  from  time  to  time  there  have  been  light  clouds  which  have 
cast  a  shadow  upon  our  relations  though  ever  so  little.  These  clouds 
have  generally  been  dissipated  by  the  common  good-will  of  the  two 
governments.  There  certainly  have  been  questions  about  which  the 
two  governments  could  not  come  to  a  complete  accord,  but  that  will 
be  the  case  between  even  the  best  of  allies.  However,  when  one  faces 
the  most  thorny  questions  in  a  friendly  and  frank  spirit,  with  the  will  of 
solving  them  in  an  amicable  and  conciliatory  manner,  there  will  surely 
be  found  a  way  to  an  understanding.  It  is  this  end  that  the  two  gov- 
ernments have  always  pursued  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our  two 
countries.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  there  have  been 
symptoms  of  more  real  sympathy  manifested  of  late  between  the 
countries.  As  one  instance  we  have  been  approached  by  the  Ameri- 
can capitalists  for  cooperation  in  financial  affairs  in  China.  The  Im- 
perial Government  are  watching  with  lively  interest  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  economic  rapprochement  between  the  two  countries. 

I  would  not  speak  of  all  the  events  that  have  come  to  pass  in  China 
in  recent  years,  which  must  be  still  fresh  in  your  memory.  We  must 
recognize  that  as  the  result  of  these  events  there  has  been  created  a 
certain  atmosphere  which  is  not  altogether  desirable.  It  is  for  the 
good  of  our  two  countries  that  this  state  of  things  should  absolutely 
disappear.  In  view  of  the  great  political  and  economic  interests  which 
Japan  possesses  in  China,  it  has  always  been  the  sincere  desire  of  this 
country  to  see  her  neighbor  developed  along  the  paths  of  modern 
civilization  and  we  have  spared  no  efforts  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
for  that  purpose  also  that  we  sent  to  China  a  number  of  civil  and 
military  advisors,  and  that  we  concurred  with  other  countries  in  fur- 
nishing China  with  the  financial  means  of  accomplishing  reforms  of 
every  kind  and  also  that  we  undertook  the  education  and  instruction 
of  the  young  Chinese  students  who  are  coming  to  Japan  by  thousands. 
Nobody  would  contradict  me  when  I  say  that  China  certainly  is  in- 
debted much  to  Japan  in  her  work  of  reorganization  pursued  for 
several  years.  Why  is  it  that  in  spite  of  all  our  well-meant  efforts, 
China  seems  often  to  regard  us  with  mistrust  and  even  animosity? 
There  may  be  many  causes  for  that,  but  the  chief  reason,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  towards  interference  in 
China's  internal  quarrels  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty 
and  the  establishment  of  the  republican  regime.  There  have  since 
been  formed  in  China  a  number  of  political  parties,  for  one  or  another 
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of  which  parties  there  have  been  some  Japanese  who  have  expressed 
sympathy.  These  persons  have  developed  marked  tendency  towards 
a  desire  to  help  these  political  parties  to  obtain  power  according  as 
their  own  political  opinions  or  personal  sympathy  dictate.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  all  these  persons  are  perfectly  sincere  in  their  desire  of 
helping  our  neighboring  friends,  but  the  results  were  deplorable. 
To  what  did  our  attitude  at  the  moment  of  the  formation  of  the 
Republic  lead,  and  to  what  did  all  the  movements  inimical  to  the 
President  lead?  You  are  aware  of  it  so  well  that  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  it.  But  what  I  have  to  state  is  that  in  the  wake  of  all  these 
facts  we  have  had  no  other  results  than  to  invite,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
animosity  of  our  neighbors  and,  on  the  other,  to  cause  other  nations' 
misunderstanding  of  the  real  intentions  of  Japan.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  state  that  the  present  Cabinet  absolutely  repudiate  this  mode  of 
action.  We  desire  to  maintain  the  most  cordial  relations  with  China. 
We  desire  nothing  more  than  the  gradual  accomplishment  by  China 
of  all  her  schemes  of  reform,  and  we  shall  leave  nothing  undone  in 
order  to  help  her  in  the  task,  if  she  so  desires.  Endeavors  shall  not 
be  wanting  on  our  part  to  make  China  comprehend  the  sincerity  of 
our  sentiments  toward  her,  though  it  must  always  remain  with  China 
whether  she  should  have  faith  in  us  or  not.  We  have  not  the  least 
intention,  I  formally  declare  hereby,  of  favoring  this  or  that  political 
party  in  China;  all  we  desire  is  the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations 
of  amity  with  China  herself  and  not  with  any  political  party.  It  is 
essential  that  China  should  develop  herself  smoothly  along  the  path 
of  progress  and  we  dread  nothing  more  than  the  possible  disintegra- 
tion of  China  through  her  continued  troubles.  We  must  put  forth 
every  effort  to  prevent  that  sad  possibility,  for  nothing  is  more  indis- 
pensable than  that  China  should  maintain  her  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  The  other  point  to  which  the  government  must 
call  your  attention  is  the  special  position  occupied  by  Japan  in  certain 
portions  of  China.  I  am  speaking  especially  of  South  Manchuria  and 
East  Inner  Mongolia.  Our  special  situation  in  these  parts  has  been 
acquired  at  the  cost  of  immense  sacrifice  and  immeasurable  efforts 
on  our  part  and  on  the  strength  of  this  circumstance  our  rights  and 
interests  in  these  parts  have  been  consecrated  by  treaties  and  arrange- 
ments. It  is  therefore  the  most  elementary  duty  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  nation  to  safeguard  these  rights  and  interests. 
In  the  same  way  it  is  necessary  that  China  should  comprehend  that  it 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  compliance  with  international  duty  that  China 
should  respect  these  rights  and  interests  of  Japan,  but  it  would  be 
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nothing  more  than  the  reaHzation  of  the  good  understanding  between 
our  two  countries. 

If  China  would  continue,  as  we  sincerely  desire  she  would,  rela- 
tions of  the  greatest  confidence  and  amity  with  Japan,  it  is  necessary 
that  she  should  follow  the  same  lines  of  conduct  as  those  we  intend 
to  follow  with  her.  It  is  on  this  condition  alone  that  anything  like  a 
firm  understanding  can  exist  between  us.  The  Imperial  Government 
have  the  strongest  conviction  that  if  the  Chinese  Government  under- 
stood the  pure  and  clear  intentions  of  Japan,  China  would  not  have 
any  objection  to  Japan's  sincere  policy  of  good  understanding  in  the 
relations  between  Japan  and  China.  Nobody  certainly  would  dispute 
the  fact  that  Japan  occupies  a  peculiar  position  in  China  as  well  on 
account  of  her  geographic  position  as  her  political  and  economic  in- 
terests; but  we  must  not  any  more  ignore  the  fact  that  other  powers 
have  likewise  immense  interests  in  China.  We  must,  therefore,  while 
safeguarding  our  own  interests  there,  take  care  to  respect  those  of 
other  nations.  We  must  before  everything  try  to  move  in  accord 
with  powers  with  which  we  are  under  the  pledge  of  special  arrange- 
ments and  in  a  general  way  endeavor  to  reconcile  our  interests  with 
those  of  others.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  such  is  the  line  of 
conduct  best  suited  to  the  common  interests  of  all  powers  concerned. 
Japan  has  not  any  intention  to  follow  an  egoistic  policy  in  China.  It 
is  her  sincere  desire  to  keep  in  complete  accord  with  the  countries 
concerned,  and  the  Imperial  Government  firmly  believe  that  with 
good-will  on  both  sides  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  complete  under- 
standing which  will  be  for  the  bes't  interests  both  of  China  and  all 
other  countries. 


Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Bonar  Lav7,   Chancellor  of  the   Ex-, 
chequer,  Bristol,.  England,  January  24,  1917^ 

We  are  working  for,  looking  forward  to  peace.  The  Germans  the 
other  day  made  us  what  they  call  an  ofifer  of  peace.  It  received  from 
the  Allied  Governments  the  only  reply  which  was  possible.  You  have 
read  the  speech  made  by  President  Wilson.  It  was  a  frank  speech, 
and  it  is  right  that  any  member  of  an  Allied  Government  who  refers 
to  it  should  speak  frankly  too.  It  is  impossible  that  he  and  we  can 
look  on  this  question  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Whatever  his 
private  feeling  may  be,  the  head  of  a  great  neutral  State  must  take 
a  neutral  attitude.    America  is  very  far  removed  from  the  horrors  of 


^The  Times,  London,  January  25,  1917. 
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this  war;  we  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  America  is  neutral;  we  are  not 
neutral.  We  believe  that  the  essence  of  this  conflict  is  the  question, 
which  is  as  old  as  time,  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
We  know  that  this  is  a  war  of  naked  aggression.  We  know  that 
the  crimes  which  have  accompanied  the  conduct  of  the  war — crimes 
almost  incredible  after  2,000  years  of  Christianity — are  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  initial  crime  by  which  the  men  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  Germany  with  cold-blooded  calculation,  because  they  thought 
it  would  pay,  plunged  the  world  into  the  horrors  we  are  enduring. 

President  Wilson's  aim  is  to  have  peace  now  and  security  for  peace 
in  the  future.  That  is  our  aim  also,  and  it  is  our  only  aim.  He  hopes 
to  secure  it  by  means  of  a  league  of  peace  among  the  nations,  and  he 
is  trying  to  get  the  American  Senate  to  do  something  to  make  this 
possible.  It  would  not  be  right,  in  my  opinion,  for  us  to  look  upon  that 
suggestion  as  altogether  Utopian.  You  know  that  until  quite  recently 
duelling  was  common.  Now  the  idea  that  private  quarrels  should  be 
settled  by  the  sword  is  unthinkable.  But,  after  all,  it  is  for  us  not  an 
abstract  question  for  the  future.  It  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  now; 
and  whether  we  consider  that  the  aim  which  he  and  we  have  in  com- 
mon can  be  secured  by  his  methods,  we  can  not  forget  the  past.  For 
generations  humane  men,  men  of  good-will  among  all  nations  have 
striven,  by  Hague  Conventions,  by  peace  conferences,  by  every  means, 
to  make  war  impossible.  I  said  humane  men.  They  have  striven,  if  not 
to  make  it  impossible,  to  mitigate  its  horrors  and  to  see  how  the  bar- 
riers against  barbarism  could  be  maintained. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  Germany  swept  aside  every  one  of  those 
barriers  and  tore  up  the  scrapg  of  paper  which  she  had  solemnly  signed. 
She  spread  mines  in  the  open  sea ;  on  sea  and  land  she  committed 
atrocities,  incredible  atrocities,  contrary  to  conventions  which  she  had 
herself  signed.  At  this  moment  she  is  driving  the  populations  of 
enemy  territory  into  slavery,  and,  worse  than  that,  in  some  cases  she 
is  making  the  subjects  of  the  Allies  take  up  arms  against  their  own 
country.  All  that  has  happened  and  no  neutral  country  has  been  able 
to  stop  it,  and,  more  than  that,  no  neutral  country  has  made  any  pro- 
test, at  least  no  effective  protest.  It  is  for  us  a  question  of  life  or 
death.  We  must  have  stronger  guarantees  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world. 

We  have  rejected  the  proposal  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations  not 
from  any  lust  of  conquest,  not  from  any  longing  for  shining  victories ; 
we  have  rejected  it  not  from  any  feeling  of  vindictiveness  or  even  a  de- 
sire for  revenge;  we  have  rejected  it  because  peace  now  would  mean 
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peace  based  upon  a  German  victory.  It  would  mean  a  military  ma- 
chine which  is  still  unbroken,  it  would  mean  also  that  that  machine 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  prepared  for  war,  who  would  set 
about  preparing  for  it  again,  and,  at  their  own  time,  plunge  us  again 
into  the  miseries  which  we  are  enduring  to-day.  What  President 
Wilson  is  longing  for  we  are  fighting  for.     .     .     . 

Our  sons  and  brothers  are  dying  for  it,  and  we  mean  to  secure  it. 
The  heart  of  the  people  of  our  country  is  longing  for  peace.  We  are 
praying  for  peace,  a  peace  that  will  bring  back  in  safety  those  who  are 
dear  to  us,  but  a  peace  which  will  mean  this — that  those  who  will 
never  come  back  shall  not  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  vain. 


Speech  of  Premier  Tisza  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
January  25,  1917^ 

Pursuant  to  our  peaceful  policy  before  the  war  and  our  attitude 
during  the  war,  as  well  as  our  recent  peace  action,  we  can  only  greet 
with  sympathy  every  effort  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  peace.  We 
are,  therefore,  inclined  to  continue  a  further  exchange  of  views  re- 
garding peace  with  the  United  States  Government.  This  exchange 
must  naturally  occur  in  agreement  with  our  allies. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  in  his  address  makes  cer- 
tain distinctions  between  our  reply  and  our  enemies'  reply,  I  must 
especially  state  that  the  quadruple  alliance  declares  that  it  is  inclined 
to  enter  into  peace  negotiations,  but  that  at  the  same  time  it  will  pro- 
pose terms  which,  in  its  opinion,  are  acceptable  for  the  enemy  and  cal- 
culated to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  lasting  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conditions  of  peace  contained  in  our  enemies' 
reply  to  the  United  States  are  equivalent  at  least  to  the  disintegration 
of  our  monarchy  and  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  amounts  to  an 
official  announcement  that  the  war  aims  at  our  destruction,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  forced  to  resist  with  our  utmost  strength  as  long  as  this  is  the 
war  aim  of  our  enemies. 

In  such  circumstances  it  can  not  be  doubted  which  group  of  powers 
by  its  attitude  is  the  obstacle  to  peace,  and  this  group  approximates  to 
President  Wilson's  conception.  The  President  opposes  a  peace  im- 
posed by  a  conqueror,  which  one  party  would  regard  as  a  humiliation 
and  an  intolerable  sacrifice.  From  this  it  follows  clearly  that  so  long 
as  the  powers  opposed  to  us  do  not  substantially  change  their  war 
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aims  an  antagonism  that  can  not  be  bridged  stands  between  their  view- 
point and  the  President's  peace  aims. 

My  second  observation  has  to  do  with  the  principle  of  nationalties. 
I  desire  to  be  brief ;  therefore,  I  will  not  dilate  on  the  question  of 
what  moral  justification  England  and  Russia  have  to  lay  stress  on  the 
principle  of  nationalities  in  a  peace  program  which  would  destroy  the 
Hungarian  nation  and  deliver  the  Mohammedan  population  of  the 
Bosphorus  region  into  Russian  domination.  But  I  say  that  the  whole 
public  opinion  in  Hungary  holds  to  the  principle  of  nationalities  in 
honor. 

The  principle  of  nationaHties  in  the  formation  of  national  States, 
however,  can  only  prevail  unrestrictedly  where  single  nations  live  within 
sharply  marked  ethnographical  boundaries  in  compact  masses  and  iti 
regions  suited  to  the  organization  of  a  State.  In  territories  where 
various  races  live  intermingled  it  is  impossible  that  every  single  race 
can  form  a  national  State.  In  such  territories  it  would  only  be  possible 
to  create  a  State  without  national  character,  or  one  in  which  a  race 
by  its  numbers  and  importance  predominates,  thus  imprinting  its 
national  character. 

In  such  circumstances,  therefore,  only  that  limited  realization  of  the 
principle  of  nationalities  is  possible  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  rightfully  expresses  in  demanding  that  security  of  life  and  re- 
ligion and  individual  and  social  development  should  be  guaranteed  to 
all  peoples.  I  believe  that  nowhere  is  this  demand  realized  to  such  a 
degree  as  in  both  States  of  the  monarchy.  I  believe  that  in  the  regions 
of  Southeastern  Europe,  which  are  inhabited  by  a  varied  mixture  of 
peoples  and  nations,  the  demand  for  free  development  of  nations  can 
not  be  more  completely  realized  than  it  is  by  the  existence  and  domina- 
tion of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy. 

We  feel  ourselves,  therefore,  completely  in  agreement  with  the 
President's  demands.  We  shall  strive  for  the  reahzation  as  far  as 
possible  of  this  principle  in  the  regions  lying  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. I  can  only  repeat  that,  true  to  our  traditional  foreign  policy 
and  true  to  the  standpoint  we  took  in  our  peace  action  in  conjunction 
with  our  allies,  we  are  ready  to  do  everything  that  will  guarantee  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe  the  blessings  of  a  lasting  peace. 

I  beg  you  to  take  cognizance  of  my  reply. 
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German  Note  to  the  United  States  regarding  the  Submarine 
Blockade,  January  31,  1917' 

[Translation] 

German  Embassy, 
JVashington,  January  j/,  ipi/. 
Mr,  Secretary  of  State:  Your  Excellency  was  good  enough  to 
transmit  to  the  Imperial  Government  a  copy  of  the  message  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  addressed  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  22,  inst.  The  Imperial  Government  has  given  it  the  earnest 
consideration  which  the  President's  statements  deserve,  inspired  as 
they  are,  by  a  deep  sentiment  of  responsibility.  It  is  highly  gratifying 
to  the  Imperial  Government  to  ascertain  that  the  main  tendencies  of 
this  important  statement  correspond  largely  to  the  desires  and  prin- 
ciples professed  by  Germany.  These  principles  especially  include 
self-government  and  equality  of  rights  for  all  nations.  Germany 
would  be  sincerely  glad  if  in  recognition  of  this  principle  countries 
like  Ireland  and  India,  which  do  not  enjoy  the  benefits  of  political  in- 
dependence, should  now  obtain  their  freedom.  The  German  people 
also  repudiate  all  alliances  which  serve  to  force  the  countries  into  a 
competition  for  might  and  to  involve  them  in  a  net  of  selfish  intrigues. 
On  the  other  hand  Germany  will  gladly  cooperate  in  all  efforts  to 
prevent  future  wars.  The  freedom  of  the  seas,  being  a  preliminary 
condition  of  the  free  existence  of  nations  and  the  peaceful  intercourse 
between  them,  as  well  as  the  open  door  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations,  has  always  formed  part  of  the  leading  principles  of  Ger- 
many's political  program.  All  the  more  the  Imperial  Government 
regrets  that  the  attitude  of  her  enemies  who  are  so  entirely  opposed 
to  peace  makes  it  impossible  for  the  world  at  present  to  bring  about 
the  realization  of  these  lofty  ideals.  Germany  and  her  allies  were 
ready  to  enter  now  into  a  discussion  of  peace  and  had  set  down  as 
basis  the  guaranty  of  existence,  honor  and  free  development  of  their 
peoples.  Their  aims,  as  has  been  expressly  stated  in  the  note  of 
December  12,  1916,  were  not  directed  towards  the  destruction  or 
annihilation  of  their  enemies  and  were  according  to  their  conviction 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  other  nations.  As  to  Bel- 
gium for  which  such  warm  and  cordial  sympathy  is  felt  in  the  United 
States,  the  Chancellor  had  declared  only  a  few  weeks  previously  that 
its  annexation  had  never  formed  part  of  Germany's  intentions.  The 
peace  to  be  signed  with  Belgium  was  to  provide  for  such  conditions 
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in  that  country,  with  which  Germany  desires  to  maintain  friendly 
neighborly  relations,  that  Belgium  should  not  be  used  again  by  Ger- 
many's enemies  for  the  purpose  of  instigating  continuous  hostile 
intrigues.  Such  precautionary  measures  are  all  the  more  necessary, 
as  Germany's  enemies  have  repeatedly  stated  not  only  in  speeches 
delivered  by  their  leading  men,  but  also  in  the  statutes  of  the  economi- 
cal conference  in  Paris,  that  it  is  their  intention  not  to  treat  Germany 
as  an  equal,  even  after  peace  has  been  restored  but  to  continue  their 
hostile  attitude  and  especially  to  wage  a  systematical  economical  war 
against  her. 

The  attempt  of  the  four  allied  powers  to  bring  about  peace  has  failed 
owing  to  the  lust  of  conquest  of  their  enemies,  who  desired  to  dictate  the 
conditions  of  peace.  Under  the  pretense  of  following  the  principle 
of  nationality  our  enemies  have  disclosed  their  real  aims  in  this  war, 
viz.,  to  dismember  and  dishonor  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria.  To  the  wish  of  reconciliation  they  oppose  the  will  of 
destruction.     They  desire  a  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

A  new  situation  has  thus  been  created  which  forces  Germany  to 
new  decisions.  Since  two  years  and  a  half  England  is  using  her 
naval  power  for  a  criminal  attempt  to  force  Germany  into  submission 
by  starvation.  In  brutal  contempt  of  international  law  the  group 
of  Powers  led  by  England  does  not  only  curtail  the  legitimate  trade 
of  their  opponents  but  they  also  by  ruthless  pressure  compel  neutral 
countries  either  to  altogether  forego  every  trade  not  agreeable  to  the 
Entente  Powers  or  to  limit  it  according  to  their  arbitrary  decrees. 
The  American  Government  knows  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
to  cause  England  and  her  allies  to  return  to  the  rules  of  international 
law  and  to  respect  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  The  English  Govern- 
ment, however,  insists  upon  continuing  its  war  of  starvation,  which 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  military  power  of  its  opponents,  but  compels 
women  and  children,  the  sick  and  the  aged  to  suflfer,  for  their  country, 
pains  and  privations  which  endanger  the  vitality  of  the  nation.  Thus 
British  tyranny  mercilessly  increases  the  sufferings  of  the  world  in- 
different to  the  laws  of  humanity,  indifferent  to  the  protests  of  the 
neutrals  whom  they  severely  harm,  indifferent  even  to  the  silent  long- 
ing for  peace  among  England's  own  allies.  Each  day  of  the  terrible 
struggle  causes  new  destruction,  new  sufferings.  Each  day  shorten- 
ing the  war  will,  on  both  sides,  preserve  the  life  of  thousands  of  brave 
soldiers  and  be  a  benefit  to  mankind. 

The  Imperial  Government  could  not  justify  before  its  own  con- 
science, before  the  German  people  and  before  history  the  neglect  of 
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any  means  destined  to  bring  about  the  end  of  the  war.  Like  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Imperial  Government  had  hoped 
to  reach  this  goal  by  negotiations.  After  the  attempts  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Entente  Powers  have  been  answered  by  the 
latter  with  the  announcement  of  an  intensified  continuation  of  the  war, 
the  Imperial  Government — in  order  to  serve  the  welfare  of  mankind 
in  a  higher  sense  and  not  to  wrong  its  own  people — is  now  compelled 
to  continue  the  fight  for  existence,  again  forced  upon  it,  with  the  full 
employment  of  all  the  weapons  which  are  at  its  disposal. 

Sincerely  trusting  that  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  understand  the  motives  for  this  decision  and  its  necessity, 
the  Imperial  Government  hopes  that  the  United  States  may  view  the 
new  situation  from  the  lofty  heights  of  impartiality  and  assist,  on  their 
part,  to  prevent  further  misery  and  avoidable  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

Enclosing  two  memoranda  regarding  the  details  o^  the  contemplated 
military  measures  at  sea,  I  remain,  etc., 

(Signed)     J.   Bernstorff. 

[Inclosure  1] 

memorandum 

After  bluntly  refusing  Germany's  peace  offer  the  Entente  Powers, 
stated  in  their  note  addressed  to  the  American  Government,  that  they 
are  determined  to  continue  the  war  in  order  to  deprive  Germany  of 
German  provinces  in  the  West  and  the  East,  to  destroy  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  to  annihilate  Turkey.  In  waging  war  with  such  aims,  the 
Entente  Allies  are  violating  all  rules  of  international  law,  as  they 
prevent  the  legitimate  trade  of  neutrals  with  the  Central  Powers,  and 
of  the  neutrals  among  themselves.  Germany  has,  so  far,  not  made 
unrestricted  use  of  the  weapon  which  she  possesses  in  her  submarines. 
Since  the  Entente  Powers,  however,  have  made  it  impossible  to  come 
to  an  understanding  based  upon  equality  of  rights  of  all  nations,  as 
proposed  by  the  Central  Powers  and  have  instead  declared  only  such 
a  peace  to  be  possible,  which  shall  be  dictated  by  the  Entente  Allies 
and  shall  result  in  the  destruction  and  humiliation  of  the  Central 
Powers,  Germany  is  unable  further  to  forego  the  full  use  of  her  sub- 
marines. The  Imperial  Government,  therefore,  does  not  doubt  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  understand  the  situation  thus 
forced  upon  Germany  by  the  Entente  Allies'  brutal  methods  of  war 
and  by  their  determination  to  destroy  the  Central  Powers,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will   further   realize  that  the 
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now  openly  disclosed  intentions  of  the  Entente  Allies  give  back  to 
Germany  the  freedom  of  the  action  which  she  reserved  in  her  note 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  May  4,  1916. 

Under  these  circumstances  Germany  will  meet  the  illegal  measures 
of  her  enemies  by  forcibly  preventing  after  February  1,  1917,  in  a 
zone  around  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean all  navigation,  that  of  neutrals  included,  from  and  to  England 
and  from  and  to  France,  etc.,  etc.  All  ships  met  within  that  zone 
will  be  sunk. 

The  Imperial  Government  is  confident  that  this  measure  will  result 
in  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war  and  in  the  restoration  of  peace  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  so  much  at  heart.  Like  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  Germany  and  her  allies  had  hoped 
to  reach  this  goal  by  negotiations.  Now  that  the  war,  through  the 
fault  of  Germany's  enemies,  has  to  be  continued,  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment feels  sure  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
understand  the  necessity  of  adopting  such  measures  and  are  destined 
to  bring  about  a  speedy  end  of  the  horrible  and  useless  bloodshed. 
The  Imperial  Government  hopes  all  the  more  for  such  an  understand- 
ing of  her  position,  as  the  neutrals  have  under  the  pressure  of  the 
Entente  Powers,  suffered  great  losses,  being  forced  by  them  either  to 
give  up  their  entire  trade  or  to  limit  it  according  to  conditions  arbi- 
trarily determined  by  Germany's  enemies  in  violation  of  international 
law. 

[Inclosure  2] 
memorandum 

From  February  1,  1917,  all  sea  traffic  will  be  stopped  with  every 
available  weapon  and  without  further  notice  in  the  following  blockade 
zones  around  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

In  the  North:  The  zone  is  confined  by  a  line  at  a  distance  of  20 
sea  miles  along  the  Dutch  coast  to  Terschelling  fire  ship,  the  degree  of 
longitude  from  Terschelling  fire  ship  to  Udsire,  a  line  from  there 
across  the  point  62  degrees  north  0  degrees  longitude  to  62  degrees 
north  5  degrees  west,  further  to  a  point  3  sea  miles  south  of  the  south- 
ern point  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  from  there  across  point  62  degrees 
north  10  degrees  west  to  61  degrees  north  15  degrees  west,  then  57 
degrees  north  20  degrees  west  to  47  degrees  north  20  degrees  west, 
further  to  43  degrees  north,  15  degrees  west,  then  along  the  degree 
of  latitude  43  degrees  north  to  20  sea  miles  from  Cape  Finisterre  and 
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at  a  distance  of  20  sea  miles  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain  to  the 
French  boundary. 

In  the  South:    The  Mediterranean 

For  neutral  ships  remains  open:  The  sea  west  of  the  line  Pt. 
del'Espiquette  to  38  degrees  20  minutes  north  and  6  degrees  east,  also 
north  and  west  of  a  zone  61  sea  miles  wide  along  the  north  African 
coast,  beginning  at  2  degrees  longitude  west.  For  the  connection  of 
this  sea  zone  with  Greece  there  is  provided  a  zone  of  a  width  of  20 
sea  miles  north  and  east  of  the  following  line:  38  degrees  north  and 
6  degrees  east  to  38  degrees  north  and  10  degrees  east  to  2)7  degrees 
north  and  11  degrees  30  minutes  east  to  34  degrees  north  and  11  de- 
grees 30  minutes  east  to  34  degrees  north  and  22  degrees  30  minutes 
east. 

From  there  leads  a  zone  20  sea  miles  wide  west  of  22  degrees  30 
minutes  eastern  longitude  into  Greek  territorial  waters. 

Neutral  ships  navigating  these  blockade  zones  do  so  at  their  own 
risk.  Although  care  has  been  taken,  that  neutral  ships  which  are  on 
their  way  toward  ports  of  the  blockade  zones  on  February  1,  1917, 
and  have  come  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter,  will  be  spared  during  a 
sufficiently  long  period  it  is  strongly  advised  to  warn  them  with  all 
available  means  in  order  to  cause  their  return. 

Neutral  ships  which  on  February  1,  are  in  ports  of  the  blockaded 
zones,  can,  with  the  same  safety,  leave  them  if  they  sail  before  Febru- 
ary 5,  1917,  and  take  the  shortest  route  into  safe  waters. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  commanders  of  German  submarines 
provide  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  during  which  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers on  unarmed  enemy  passenger  ships  is  guaranteed. 

Americans,  en  route  to  the  blockade  zone  on  enemy  freight  steam- 
ers, are  not  endangered,  as  the  enemy  shipping  firms  can  prevent  such 
ships  in  time  from  entering  the  zone. 

Sailing  of  regular  American  passenger  steamers  may  continue  un- 
disturbed after  February  1,  1917,  if 

a)  the  port  of  destination  is  Falmouth 

b)  sailing  to  or  coming  from  that  port  course  is  taken  via  the  Scilly 
Islands  and  a  point  50  degrees  north  20  degrees  west, 

c)  the  steamers  are  marked  in  the  following  way  %vhich  must  not 
be  allowed  to  other  vessels  in  American  ports:  On  ships'  hull 
and  superstructure  3  vertical  stripes  1  meter  wide  each  to  be 
painted  alternately  white  and  red.  Each  mast  should  show  a 
large  flag  checkered  white  and  red,  and  the  stem  the  American 
national  flag. 
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Care  should  be  taken  that,  during  dark,  national  flag  and 
painted  marks  are  easily  recognizable  from  a  distance  and  that 
the  boats  are  well  lighted  throughout, 

d)  one  steamer  a  week  sails  in  each  direction  with  arrival  at  Fal- 
mouth on  Sunday  and  departure  from  Falmouth  on  Wednes- 
day 

e)  The  United  States  Government  guarantees  that  no  contraband 
(according  to  German  contraband  list)  is  carried  by  those 
steamers. 


President  Wilson's  Address  to  Both  Houses  of  Congress  in  Joint 
Session,  February  3,  1917' 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  :  The  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment on  the  thirty-first  of  January  announced  to  this  Government 
and  to  the  governments  of  the  other  neutral  nations  that  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  February,  the  present  month,  it  would  adopt  a  policy 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  submarines  against  all  shipping  seeking  to 
pass  through  certain  designated  areas  of  the  high  seas  to  which  it  is 
clearly  my  duty  to  call  your  attention. 

Let  me  remind  the  Congress  that  on  the  eighteenth  of  April  last, 
in  view  of  the  sinking  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  March  of  the  cross- 
channel  passenger  steamer  Sussex  by  a  German  submarine  with- 
out summons  or  warning,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the  lives  of 
several  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were  passengers  aboard 
her,  this  Government  addressed  a  note  to  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment in  which  it  made  the  following  declaration : 

"If  it  is  still  the  purpose  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  prose- 
cute relentless  and  indiscriminate  warfare  against  vessels  of  com- 
merce by  the  use  of  submarines  without  regard  to  what  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  must  consider  the  sacred  and  indisput- 
able rules  of  international  law  and  the  universally  recognized  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  at  last 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but  one  course  it  can  pursue. 
Unless  the  Imperial  Government  should  now  immediately  declare 
and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  submarine  war- 
fare against  passenger  and  freight-carrying  vessels,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  German  Empire  altogether." 


^Congressional  Record,  February  3,  1917,  p.  1917. 
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In  reply  to  this  declaration  the  Imperial  German  Government  gave 
this  Government  the  following  assurance: 

"The  German  Government  is  prepared  to  do  its  utmost  to  con- 
fine the  operations  of  war  for  the  rest  of  its  duration  to  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  belligerents,  thereby  also  insuring  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  a  principle  upon  which  the  German  Government  believes,  now 
as  before,  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  • 

"The  German  Government,  guided  by  this  idea,  notifies  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  the  German  naval  forces  have  re- 
ceived the  following  orders:  In  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  visit  and  search  and  destruction  of  merchant  vessels  recog- 
nized by  international  law,  such  vessels,  both  within  and  without  the 
area  declared  as  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning 
and  without  saving  human  lives,  unless  these  ships  attempt  to  es- 
cape or  offer  resistance. 

"But,"  it  added,  "neutrals  can  not  expect  that  Germany,  forced 
to  fight  for  her  existence,  shall,  for  the  sake  of  neutral  interest,  re- 
strict the  use  of  an  effective  weapon  if  her  enemy  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  apply  at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law.  Such  a  demand  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  neutrality,  and  the  German  Government  is  convinced 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  think  of  making 
such  a  demand,  knowing  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  repeatedly  declared  that  it  is  determined  to  restore  the  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  from  whatever  quarter  it  has  been  violated." 

To  this  the  Government  of  the  United  States  replied  on  the  eighth 
of  May,  accepting,  of  course,  the  assurances  given,  but  adding, 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  it  necessary  to  state 
that  it  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Imperial  German  Government 
does  not  intend  to  imply  that  the  maintenance  of  its  newly  announced 
policy  is  in  any  way  contingent  upon  the  course  or  result  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  any 
other  belligerent  Government,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  certain 
passages  in  the  Imperial  Government's  note  of  the  4th  instant  might 
appear  to  be  susceptible  of  that  construction.  In  order,  however,  to 
avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  notifies  the  Imperial  Government  that  it  can  not  for  a  moment 
entertain,  much  less  discuss,  a  suggestion  that  respect  by  German 
naval  authorities  for  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  high  seas  should  in  any  way  or  in  the  slightest  degree  be  made 
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contingent  upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  Government  affecting  the 
rights  of  neutrals  and  non-combatants.  ResponsibiHty  in  such  mat- 
ters is  single,  not  joint;  absolute,  not  relative." 

To  this  note  of  the  eighth  of  May  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment made  no  reply. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January,  the  Wednesday  of  the  present  week, 
the  German  Ambassador  handed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  along 
with  a  formal  note,  a  memorandum  which  contains  the  following 
statement : 

"The  Imperial  Government,  therefore,  does  not  doubt  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  understand  the  situation  thus 
forced  upon  Germany  by  the  Entente  Allies'  brutal  methods  of  war 
and  by  their  determination  to  destroy  the  Central  Powers,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  further  realize  that  the 
now  openly  disclosed  intentions  of  the  Entente  Allies  give  back  to 
Germany  the  freedom  of  action  which  she  reserved  in  her  note  ad- 
dressed to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  May  4,   1916." 

"Under  these  circumstances  Germany  will  meet  the  illegal  meas- 
ures of  her  enemies  by  forcibly  preventing  after  February  1,  1917, 
in  a  zone  around  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  all  navigation,  that  of  neutrals  included,  from  and 
to  England  and  from  and  to  France,  etc.,  etc.  All  ships  met  within 
the  zone  will  be  sunk." 

I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  in  view  of  this  declara- 
tion, which  suddenly  and  without  prior  intimation  of  any  kind  delib- 
erately withdraws  the  solemn  assurance  given  in  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment's note  of  the  fourth  of  May,  1916,  this  Government  has  no 
alternative  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  United 
States  but  to  take  the  course  which,  in  its  note  of  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  1916,  it  announced  that  it  would  take  in  the  event  that  the 
German  Government  did  not  declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of 
the  methods  of  submarine  warfare  which  it  was  then  employing 
and  to  which  it  now  purposes  again  to  resort. 

I  have,  therefore,  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  announce 
to  His  Excellency  the  German  Ambassador  that  all  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire  are  severed, 
and  that  the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  will  inmmediately  be 
withdrawn ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  decision,  to  hand  to  His 
Excellency  his   passports. 

Notwithstanding  this  unexpected  action  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, this  sudden  and  deeply  deplorable  renunciation  of  its  assur- 
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ances,  given  this  Government  at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments 
of  tension  in  the  relations  of  the  two  governments,  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  German  authorities  to  do  in  fact 
what  they  have  warned  us  they  feel  at  liberty  to  do,  I  can  not  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  they  will  indeed  pay  no  regard  to  the  ancient 
friendship  between  their  people  and  our  own  or  to  the  solemn  obli- 
gations which  have  been  exchanged  between  them  and  destroy  Amer- 
ican ships  and  take  the  lives  of  American  citizens  in  the  wilful  prose- 
cution of  the  ruthless  naval  programme  they  have  announced  their 
intention  to  adopt.  Only  actual  overt  acts  on  their  part  can  make  me 
believe  it  even  now. 

If  this  inveterate  confidence  on  my  part  in  the  sobriety  and  pru- 
dent foresight  of  their  purpose  should  unhappily  prove  unfounded ; 
if  American  ships  and  American  lives  should  in  fact  be  sacrificed  by 
their  naval  commanders  in  heedless  contravention  of  the  just  and 
reasonable  understandings  of  international  law  and  the  obvious  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  coming  again  before 
the  Congress,  to  ask  that  authority  be  given  me  to  use  any  means  that 
may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  seamen  and  our  people  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  peaceful  and  legitimate  errands  on  the  high 
seas.  I  can  do  nothing  less.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  neutral 
governments  will  take  the  same  course. 

We  do  not  desire  any  hostile  conflict  with  the  Imperial  German 
Government.  We  are  the  sincere  friends  of  the  German  people  and 
earnestly  desire  to  remain  at  j>eace  with  the  Government  which  speaks 
for  them.  We  shall  not  believe  that  they  are  hostile  to  us  unless  and 
until  we  are  obliged  to  believe  it ;  and  we  purpose  nothing  more  than 
the  reasonable  defense  of  the  undoubted  rights  of  our  people.  We 
wish  to  serve  no  selfish  ends  We  seek  merely  to  stand  true  alike  in 
thought  and  in  action  to  the  immemorial  principles  of  our  people 
which  I  sought  to  express  in  my  address  to  the  Senate  only  two  weeks 
ago, — seek  merely  to  vindicate  our  right  to  liberty  and  justice  and 
an  unmolested  life.  These  are  the  bases  of  peace,  not  war.  God 
grant  we  may  not  be  challenged  to  defend  them  by  acts  of  wilful  in- 
justice on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Germany! 
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Severance  of  Diplomatic  Relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  February  3,  1917 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  German  Ambassador^ 

Department  of   State, 
Washington,  February  s,  19 17. 

Excellency  :  In  acknowledging  the  note  with  accompanying  mem- 
oranda, which  you  delivered  into  my  hands  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  31st,  and  which  announced  the  purpose  of  your  Government 
as  to  the  future  conduct  of  submarine  warfare,  I  would  direct  your 
attention  to  the  following  statements  appearing  in  the  correspondence 
which  has  passed  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Imperial  German  Government  in  regard  to  submarine  warfare. 

This  Government  on  April  18,  1916,  in  presenting  the  case  of  the 
Sussex,  declared — 

"If  it  is  still  the  purpose  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  prosecute 
relentless  and  indiscriminate  warfare  against  vessels  of  commerce  by 
the  use  of  submarines  without  regard  to  what  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  consider  the  sacred  and  indisputable  rules  of 
international  law  and  the  universally  recognized  dictates  of  humanity, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  at  last  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  but  one  course  it  can  pursue.  Unless  the  Im- 
perial Government  should  now  immediately  declare  and  effect  an 
abandonment  of  its  present  methods  of  submarine  warfare  against 
passenger  and  freight-carrying  vessels,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  have  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
German  Empire  altogether." 

In  reply  to  the  note  from  which  the  above  declaration  is  quoted 
Your  Excellency's  Government  stated  in  a  note  dated  May  4,  1916 — 

"The  German  Government,  guided  by  this  idea,  notifies  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  the  German  naval  forces  have 
received  the  following  orders :  In  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  visit  and  search  and  destruction  of  merchant  vessels  recog- 
nized by  international  law,  such  vessels,  both  within  and  without  the 
area  declared  as  naval  war  zone,  shall  not  be  sunk  without  warning 
and  without  saving  human  lives,  unless  these  ships  attempt  to  es- 
cape or  offer  resistance. 

"But  neutrals  can  not  expect  that  Germany,  forced  to  fight  for 
her  existence,  shall,  for  the  sake  of  neutral  interests,  restrict  the 
use  of  an  effective  weapon  if  her  enemy  is  permitted  to  continue  to 


^Official  print  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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apply  at  will  methods  of  warfare  violating  the  rules  of  international 
law.  Such  a  demand  would  be  incompatible  with  the  character  of 
neutrality,  and  the  German  Government  is  convinced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  does  not  think  of  making  such  a  de- 
mand, knowing  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
peatedly declared  that  it  is  determined  to  restore  the  principle  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  from  whatever  quarter  it  has  been  violated." 

To  this  reply  this  Government  made  answer  on  May  8,  1916,  in 
the  following  language: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  it  necessary  to  state 
that  it  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Imperial  German  Government  does 
not  intend  to  imply  that  the  maintenance  of  its  newly  announced 
policy  is  in  any  way  contingent  upon  the  course  or  result  of  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  any 
other  belligerent  Government,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  certain 
passages  in  the  Imperial  Government's  note  of  the  4th  instant  might 
appear  to  be  susceptible  of  that  construction.  In  order,  however, 
to  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  notifies  the  Imperial  Government  that  it  can  not  for  a 
moment  entertain,  much  less  discuss,  a  suggestion  that  respect  by 
German  naval  authorities  for  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  high  seas  should  in  any  way  or  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree be  made  contingent  upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  Government 
affecting  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  non-combatants.  Responsibility 
in  such  matters  is  single,  not  joint;  absolute,  not  relative." 

To  this  Government's  note  of  May  8th  no  reply  was  made  by  the 
Imperial  Government. 

In  one  of  the  memoranda  accompanying  the  note  under  acknowl- 
edgment, after  reciting  certain  alleged  illegal  measures  adopted  by 
Germany's  enemies,  this  statement  appears : 

"The  Imperial  Government,  therefore,  does  not  doubt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  vmderstand  the  situation  thus  forced 
upon  Germany  by  the  Entente  Allies'  brutal  methods  of  war  and  by 
their  determination  to  destroy  the  Central  Powers,  and  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will  further  realize  that  the  now 
openly  disclosed  intentions  of  the  Entente  Allies  give  back  to  Ger- 
many the  freedom  of  action  which  she  reserved  in  her  note  ad- 
dressed to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on  May  4,  1916, 

"Under  these  circumstances  Germany  will  meet  the  illegal  meas- 
ures of  her  enemies  by  forcibly  preventing,  after  February  1,  1917, 
in  a  zone  around  Great  Britain,  France,   Italy,  and  in  the  eastern 
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Mediterranean  all  navigation,  that  of  neutrals  included,  from  and 
to  England  and  from  and  to  France,  etc.,  etc.  All  ships  met  within 
the  zone  will  be  sunk." 

In  view  of  this  declaration,  which  withdraws  suddenly  and  with- 
out prior  intimation  the  solemn  assurance  given  in  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment's note  of  May  4,  1916,  this  Government  has  no  alternative 
consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  United  States  but  to 
take  the  course  which  it  explicitly  announced  in  its  note  of  April  18, 
1916,  it  would  take  in  the  event  that  the  Imperial  Government  did  not 
declare  and  effect  an  abandonment  of  the  methods  of  submarine  war- 
fare then  employed  and  to  which  the  Imperial  Government  now  pur- 
pose again  to  resort. 

The  President  has,  therefore,  directed  me  to  announce  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency that  all  diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  German  Empire  are  severed,  and  that  the  American  ambassador 
at  Berlin  will  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  announcement  to  deliver  to  Your  Excellency  your  passports. 
I  have,  etc.,  ^ 

Robert  Lansing. 


Instructions  to  American  Diplomatic  Representatives  in  Neutral 
Countries,  February  4,  1917,  regarding  the  Severance  of  Diplo- 
matic Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Germany^ 

You  will  immediately  notify  the  Government  to  which  you  are  ac- 
credited that  the  United  States,  because  of  the  German  Government's 
recent  announcement  of  its  intention  to  renew  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare,  has  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  course  laid  down  in  its  note 
of  April  18,  1916  (the  Susse:^  note). 

It  has,  therefore,  recalled  the  American  Ambassador  to  Berlin  and 
has  delivered  passports  to  the  German  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Say,  also,  that  the  President  is  reluctant  to  believe  Germany  actually 
will  carry  out  her  threat  against  neutral  commerce,  but  if  it  be  done 
the  President  will  ask  Congress  to  authorize  use  of  the  national  power 
to  protect  American  citizens  engaged  in  their  peaceful  and  lawful  er- 
rands on  the  seas. 

The  course  taken  is,  in  the  President's  view,  entirely  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  he  enunciated  in  his  address  to  the  Senate  January 
12  (the  address  proposing  a  world  league  for  peace). 


^Congressional  Record,  February  8,  1917,  p.  3263. 
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He  believes  it  will  make  for  the  peace  of  the  world  if  other  neutral 
powers  can  find  it  possible  to  take  similar  action. 

Report  fully  and  immediately  on  the  reception  of  this  announcement 
and  upon  the  suggestion  as  to  similar  action. 


Senate  Resolution  of  February  7,  1917,  endorsing  President  Wilson's 
Action  in  severing  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Germany^ 

Whereas  the  President  has,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  his  address 
delivered  to  the  Congress  in  joint  session  on  February  3,  1917,  severed 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Imperial  German  Government  by  the 
recall  of  the  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  and  by  handing  his 
passports  to  the  German  Ambassador  at  Washington ;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  this  severance  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
the  President  has  expressed  his  desire  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  Im- 
perial German  Government;  and 

Whereas  thp  President  declared  in  his  said  address  that  if  in  his 
judgment  occasion  should  arise  for  further  action  in  the  premises 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  he  would  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Congress  and  ask  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
use  such  means  as  he  might  deem  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
American  seamen  and  people  in  the  prosecution  of  their  peaceful 
and  legitimate  errands  on  the  high  seas :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  approves  the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  set  forth  in  his  address  delivered  before  the  joint  session  of 
the  Congress,  as  above  stated. 


'^Congressional  Record.  February  7,  1917,  p.  3046. 
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Prefatory  Note 

In  President  Wilson's  address  before  the  Congress  on  February 
26,  1917,  he  said  that 

we  must  defend  our  commerce  and  the  lives  of  our  people  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  trying  circumstances,  with  discretion  but  with 
clear  and  steadfast  purpose.  Only  the  method  and  the  extent 
remain  to  be  chosen  upon  the  occasion,  if  occasion  should  indeed 
arise.  Since  it  has  unhappily  proved  impossible  to  safeguard  our 
neutral  rights  by  diplomatic  means  against  the  unwarranted  in- 
fringements they  are  suffering  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  there 
may  be  no  recourse  but  to  armed  neutrality,  which  we  shall  know 
how  to  maintain  and  for  which  there  is  abundant  American  prec- 
edent. 

In  view  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  President's  address  setting 
forth  the  difficulties  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  concern- 
ing its  maritime  commerce,  it  has  been  thought  both  interesting  and 
timely  to  collect  and  to  publish  the  accompanying  documents  relating 
to  the  maritime  controversy  with  France  during  the  presidency  of 
John  Adams.  The  present  pamphlet,  the  first  of  a  series,  contains 
pertinent  extracts  from  President  Adams'  messages,  the  respective 
replies  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to 
meet  the  situation,  and  the  proclamations  issued  by  the  President.  By 
way  of  introduction,  there  is  prefixed  an  extract  from  the  learned  note 
of  J.  C.  Bancroft  Davis'  Treaties  and  Conventions  betzveen  the  United 
States  and  other  Powers  ( i/yd-iSSy),  which  gives  in  summary  form 
the  history  of  the  controversy,  and  there  is  appended  the  convention 
of  September  30,  1800,  between  the  United  States  and  France,  nego- 
tiated durin^his  controversy  and  which  brought  it  to  an  end. 

James  Brown  Scott, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Law. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  28,  1917. 
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Extract  from  Notes  to  Treaties  and  Conventions,  1889,  relating  to 
the  United  States  and  France^ 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1782,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  and  directing  Dr.  Franklin  to  conclude  a  Consular 
Convention  with  France  on  the  basis  of  a  scheme  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  that  body.  Dr.  Franklin  concluded  a  very  different  conven- 
tion, which  Jay,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Congress  did 
not  approve.-  Franklin  having  returned  to  America,  the  negotiations 
then  fell  upon  Jefferson,  who  concluded  the  Convention  of  1788.  This 
was  laid  before  the  Senate  by  President  Washington  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1789. 

On  the  21st  of  July  it  was  ordered  that  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  attend  the  Senate  to-morrow  and  bring  with  him  such  papers 
as  are  requisite  to  give  full  information  relative  to  the  Consular  Con- 
vention between  France  and  the  United  States.^  Jay  was  the  Secretary 
thus  "ordered."  He  was  holding  over,  as  the  new  Department  was  not 
then  created.  The  Bill  to  establish  a  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
had  received  the  assent  of  both  Houses  the  previous  day,*  but  had  not 
yet  been  approved  by  the  President.^  Jay  appeared,  as  directed,  and 
made  the  necessary  explanations.^  The  Senate  then  Resolved  that  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  former  Congress  be  requested 
to  peruse  the  said  Convention,  and  to  give  his  opinion  how  far  he  con- 
ceives the  faith  of  the  United  States  to  be  engaged,  either  by  former 


^Treaties  and  Conventions,  1889. 
n  D.  C,  1783-89,  232. 
^Annals  1st  Sess.  1st  Cong.,  52. 
4Ib.,  685. 
Hh.,  52. 
6Ib., 

Note. — The  footnotes  in  this  section  are  reproduced  exacti>  as  they  appear  in 
the  original  document  excepting  necessary  changes  in  exponents. 
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agreed  stipulations  or  negotiations  entered  into  by  our  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  to  ratify  in  its  present  sense  or  form  the  Conven- 
tion now  referred  to  the  Senate.^  Jay  made  a  written  report  on  the 
27th  of  July  that  in  his  judgment  the  United  States  ought  to  ratify 
the  Convention ;-  and  the  Senate  gave  its  unanimous  consent.^  The 
Statute  to  carry  the  Convention  into  effect  was  passed  the  14th  of 
April,   1792.* 

Three  articles  in  the  treaties  with  France  concluded  before  the  Con- 
stitution became  the  cause  of  difference  between  the  two  Powers : 

1.  Article  XI  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  by  which  the  United  States, 
for  a  reciprocal  consideration,  agreed  to  guarantee  to  the  King  of 
France  his  possessions  in  America,  as  well  present  as  those  which 
might  be  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace. 

2.  Article  XVII  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce,  providing 
that  each  party  might  take  into  the  ports  of  the  other  its  prizes  in 
time  of  war,  and  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  depart  without 
molestation ;  and  that  neither  should  give  shelter  or  refuge  to  vessels 
which  had  made  prizes  of  the  other  unless  forced  in  by  stress  of 
weather,  in  which  case  they  should  be  required  to  depart  as  soon  as 
possible. 

3.  Article  XXII  of  the  same  Treaty,  that  foreign  privateers,  the 
enemies  of  one  party,  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  ports  of  the  other 
to  fit  their  ships  or  to  exchange  or  sell  their  captures,  or  to  purchase 
provisions  except  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take  them  to  the  next  port 
of  their  own  State. 

Jefferson,  who  was  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles  when  the  Constitution  went  into  operation,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  by  President  Washington  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1789.  He  accepted  the  appointment  and  presented  Short  to  Neckar 
as  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States.^ 

Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  in  Europe  from 
the  dawn  of  the  French  revolution,  and  had  been  in  regular  friendly 
correspondence  with  Washington,®  was  appointed  Minister  to  France 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1792.    At  the  time  of  the  appointment  Wash- 


lAnnals  1st  Sess.  1st  Cong.,  52. 

2Ib.,  54. 

sib. 

n  St.  at  L.,  254. 

53  Jefferson's  Works,  119. 

81  F.  R.  R,  379^399. 
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ington  wrote  him  a  friendly  and  admonitory  letter :  "The  official  com- 
munications from  the  Secretary  of  State  accompanying  this  letter  will 
convey  to  you  the  evidence  of  my  nomination  and  appointment  of  you 
to  be  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
France ;  and  my  assurance  that  both  were  made  with  all  my  heart  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  satisfy  you  as  to  that  fact.  I  wish  I  could  add  that 
the  advice  and  consent  flowed  from  a  similar  source.  *  *  *  Not  to 
go  further  into  detail  I  will  place  the  ideas  of  your  political  adversaries 
in  the  light  in  which  their  arguments  have  presented  them  to  me, 
namely,  that  the  promptitude  with  which  your  lively  and  brilliant 
imagination  is  displayed  allows  too  little  time  for  deliberation  and 
correction,  and  is  the  primary  cause  of  those  sallies  which  too  often 
offend,  and  of  that  ridicule  of  character  which  begets  enmity  not  easy 
to  be  forgotten,  but  which  might  easily  be  avoided  if  it  was  under  the 
control  of  more  caution  and  prudence.  In  a  word,  that  it  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  that  more  circumspection  should  be  observed  by  our 
representatives  abroad  than  they  conceive  you  are  inclined  to  adopt. 
In  this  statement  you  have  the  pros  and  cons.  By  reciting  them  I  give 
you  a  proof  of  my  friendship  if  I  give  you  none  of  my  policy  or 
judgment."^ 

Morris  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  these  wise  cautions 
in  his  hand,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the  good-will  of  a  suc- 
cession of  governments  with  which  he  had  little  sympathy  :^  for  he 
writes  Jefferson  on  the  13th  of  February,  1793 :  "Some  of  the  leaders 
here  who  are  in  the  diplomatic  committee  hate  me  cordially,  though  it 
would  puzzle  them  to  say  why."^ 

When  Morris  was  appointed  Minister,  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were  satisfactory  to  neither.  Exceptional 
favors  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  granted  by  royal  decree 
in  1787  and  1788,^  had  been  withdrawn,  and  a  jealousy  was  expressed 
in  France  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  Congress  putting  British  and 
French  commerce  on  the  same  basis  in  American  ports."*  No  excep- 
tional advantages  had  come  to  France  from  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  American  commerce  had  reverted  to  its  old  British  channels. 


no   Washington's   Writings,   216-18. 

n  F.  R.  R,  412. 

3Ib.,  350. 

4lb.,  113,   116. 

^See  Short's  correspondence,  Tb.,  120. 
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Jefferson  greatly  desired  to  conclude  a  convention  with  France  which 
should  restore  the  favors  which  American  commerce  had  lost,  and 
bring  the  two  countries  into  closer  connection.    On  the  10th  of  March, 

1792,  he  instructs  Morris:  "We  had  expected,  ere  this,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recommendation  of  their  predecessors,  some  overtures 
would  have  been  made  to  us  on  the  subject  of  a  Treaty  of  commerce. 
*  Perhaps  they  expect  that  we  should  declare  our  readiness  to  meet 
on  the  ground  of  Treaty.  If  they  do,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  declare 
it."^  Again,  on  the  28th  of  April,  he  writes :  "It  .>vill  be  impossible 
to  defer  longer  than  the  next  session  of  Congress  some  counter  regu- 
lations for  the  protection  of  our  navigation  and  commerce.  I  must 
entreat  you,  therefore,  to  avail  yourself  of  every  occasion  of  friendly 
remonstrance  on  this  subject.  If  they  wish  an  equal  and  cordial  treaty 
with  us,  we  are  ready  to  enter  into  it.  We  would  wish  that  this  could 
be  the  scene  of  negotiation."-  Again,  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  writes: 
"That  treaty  may  be  long  on  the  anvil ;  in  the  mean  time  we  cannot 
consent  to  the  late  innovations  without  taking  measures  to  do  justice 
to  our  own  navigation."^ 

The  great  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  King,  were  duly  reported  by  Morris  ;*  and  Jefferson  replied  on 
the  7th  of  November:  "It  accords  with  our  principles  to  acknowledge 
any  government  to  be  rightful  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the 
nation  substantially  declared.  *  *  There  are  some  matters  which 
I  conceive  might  be  transacted  with  a  government  de  facto;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  reforming  the  unfriendly  restrictions  on  our  commerce 
and  navigation."^ 

To  these  instructions,  Morris  answered  on  the  13th  of  February, 

1793,  three  weeks  after  the  execution  of  the  King,  and  a  fortnight 
after  the  declaration  of  war  against  England:  "You  had  *  in- 
structed me  to  endeavor  to  transfer  the  negotiation  for  a  new  treaty 
to  America,  and  if  the  revolution  of  the  10th  of  August  had  not  taken 
place,  *  I  should,  perhaps,  have  obtained  what  you  wished.  *  *  * 
The  thing  you  wished  for  is  done,  and  you  can  treat  in  America  if 


ijefferson's  Works,  338-9. 

2Ib.,  356. 

3Ib.,  449. 

*1  F.  R.  F.,  333. 
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you  please."^  In  the  same  dispatch,  Morris  spoke  of  the  "sending  out 
of  M.  Genet,  without  mentioning  to  me  a  syllable  either  of  his  mission 
or  his  errand,"  and  said  that  "the  pompousness  of  this  embassy  could 
not  but  excite  the  attention  of  England."^ 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Morris  wrote  to  Jefferson  that  "Genet  took 
out  with  him  three  hundred  blank  commissions,  which  he  is  to  dis- 
tribute to  such  as  will  fit  out  cruisers  in  our  ports  to  prey  on  the 
British  commerce,"  and  that  he  had  already  mentioned  the  fact  to 
Pinckney,  and  had  desired  him  to  transmit  it.^ 

The  new  condition  of  affairs  caused  by  the  war  induced  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  a  series  of  questions  to  the  members  of  his  cabinet  for 
their  consideration  and  reply.*  It  would  seem  from  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Ana  that  the  second  of  these  questions — "Shall  a  Minister 
from  France  be  received?"  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  State. ^ 
An  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet  at  which  these  questions 
were  discussed  will  be  found  in  vol.  9  Jefferson's  Works,  page  142. 

The  first  two  questions  were  unanimously  answered  in  the  affirma-' 
tive — that  a  proclamation  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  interfering  in  the  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  should  issue,  and  that  Genet  should  be  received ;  but  by  a  com- 
promise, the  term  "neutrality"  was  omitted  from  the  text  of  the  pro- 
clamation." 

When  Genet  landed  in  Charleston,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1793 — even 
when  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia — it  may  be  believed  that  Washington 
contemplated  the  probability  of  closer  relations  with  France,  and  the 
possibility  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  relations  with  the  latter 
Power  were  in  a  critical  condition.  British  garrisons  were  occupying 
commanding  positions  on  our  lake  frontiers,  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  1783 ;  and  an  Indian 
quarrel  was  on  the  President's  hands,  fomented,  as  he  thought,  by 
British  intrigue." 

The  policy  which  Washington  favored,  denied  France  nothing  that 
she  could  justly  demand  under  the  Treaty,  except  the  possible  enforce- 
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ment  of  the  provision  of  guarantee;  and  that  provision  was  waived 
by  Genet  in  his  first  interview  with  Jefferson.  "We  know/'  he  said, 
"that  under  present  circumstances  we  have  a  right  to  call  upon  you  for 
the  guarantee  of  our  islands.    But  we  do  not  desire  it."^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  offered  to  Great  Britain  neutrality  only,  with- 
out a  right  of  asylum  for  prizes,  this  being  conferred  exclusively  by 
Treaty  upon  France ;  and  it  demanded  the  relinquishment  of  the  Forts 
on  the  lakes  and  the  abandonment  of  impressment. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  purposes  of  Genet's  mission  were  fully  com- 
prehended by  the  American  Government.  By  a  Treaty  in  1762  (first 
made  public  in  1836),^  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain.  Genet  was 
instructed  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana 
towards  the  French  Republic,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  to  profit  by 
it  should  circumstances  seem  favorable.  He  was  also  to  direct  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  designs  of  the  Americans  upon  the  Mississippi.^ 

In  one  of  his  letters  Genet  says  of  himself,  *T  have  been  seven  years 
a  head  of  the  bureau  at  Versailles,  under  the  direction  of  Vergennes ; 
I  have  passed  one  year  at  London,  two  at  Vienna,  one  at  Berlin,  and 
five  in  Russia."*  His  dealings  with  the  United  States  showed  that  he 
had  gathered  little  wisdom  from  such  varied  experience. 

Before  he  left  Charleston,  which  at  that  time  had  few  regular  means 
of  communication  with  Philadelphia,  he  had  armed  and  commissioned 
several  vessels,  and  these  vessels,  dispatched  to  sea,  had  made  many 
prizes.'  On  his  arrival  at  Philadelphia,  Jefferson  met  him  with  com- 
plaints; but  he  justified  his  course  at  Charleston  and  denounced  an 
interference  with  it  as  a  "State  Inquisition"  f  and,  admitting  what  was 
complained  of,  he  contended  that  he  had  not  exceeded  the  rights  con- 
ferred upon  his  country  by  the  Treaty  of  1778. 

The  Secretary  of  State  disputed  his  reasoning ;  upon  which  he 
retorted :  "I  wish.  Sir,  that  the  Federal  Government  should  observe, 
as  far  as  in  their  power,  the  public  engagements  contracted  by  both 
nations ;  and  that  by  this  generous  and  prudent  conduct,  they  will  give 
at  least  to  the  world  the  example  of  a  true  neutrality,  which  does  not 
consist  in  the  cowardly  abandonment  of  their  friends,  in  the  moment 
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when  danger  menaces  them,  but  in  adhering  strictly,  if  they  can  do 
no  better,  to  the  obligations  they  have  contracted  with  them,"^  He 
continued  to  claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  using  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  as  a  base  for  warlike  operations,  and,  as  the  discussions 
went  on,  his  expressions  became  stronger,  and  more  contemptuous 
toward  the  President  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

His  instructions  contemplated  a  political  alliance  between  the  two 
republics.^  This  was  never  proposed.  He  did  propose,  however,  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  debt  due  to  France  on  the  basis  of  the  payment 
of  a  larger  installment  than  was  required  by  the  contract,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  provisions  in  the  United  States : — and  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  commercial  Treaty.  Jefferson  declined  the  former, 
and  as  to  the  latter  said  that  the  participation  in  matters  of  Treaty 
given  by  the  Constitution  to  the  Senate  would  delay  any  definite  an- 
swer.^ 

At  length  his  conduct  became  so  violent  and  indecent  (Garden 
speaks  of  Washington  as  "personnellement  insulte  dans  les  actes  diplo- 
matiques  de  M.  Genet")*  that  Jefferson,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1793, 
instructed  Morris  to  demand  his  recall.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
successor  was  to  demand  his  arrest  for  punishment,  which  was  refused 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  "upon  reasons  of  law  and 
magnanimity."® 

It  was  several  months  before  the  request  for  his  recall  could  be 
complied  with.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  being  without  a  navy, 
prizes  continued  to  be  brought  into  their  ports,  and  French  Consuls 
attempted  to  hold  prize  courts  within  their  jurisdiction.^  Genet  also 
applied  himself  diligently  at  this  time  to  the  greater  schem^e  respecting 
the  Louisianas,  which  Garden  regards  as  the  main  object  of  his  mission. 
An  armed  expedition  was  organized  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
for  an  attack  upon  Florida.''  Garden  says  that  he  had  assurances  that 
all  Louisiana  desired  to  return  under  the  jurisdiction  of  France,  and  he 
made  serious  preparations  for  conquering  it.  He  prepared  a  co-opera- 
tion of  naval  forces,  which  were  to  appear  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 
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The  principal  land  forces  were  to  embark  from  Kentucky,  and,  descend- 
ing the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  were  to  fall  unexpectedly  upon  New 
Orleans."^  The  action  of  the  Government  and  the  recall  of  Genet  put 
a  stop  to  these  expeditions  against  Spam,  although  Jefferson  at  that 
time  thought  a  war  with  Spain  inevitable.^ 

In  retaliation  the  Executive  Provisory  Council  of  the  French  Re- 
public demanded  the  recall  of  Morris.^  In  communicating  the  fact  to 
him  Secretary  Randolph  said :  "You  have  been  assailed,  however, 
from  another  quarter.  Nothing  has  ever  been  said  to  any  officer  of 
our  Government  by  the  Ministers  of  France  which  required  attention 
until  the  9th  day  of  April  last,  when  Mr.  Fauchet  communicated  to 
me  a  part  of  his  instructions,  indirectly  but  plainly  making  a  wish  for 
your  recall.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  a  letter  was  received  from  the 
Executive  Provisory  Council,  expressive  of  the  same  wish.  Mr.  Fau- 
chet was  answered  by  me,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  as  I 
am  sure  your  good  sense  will  think  inevitable,  that  the  act  of  reci- 
procity demanded  should  be  performed."* 

Washington  wrote  Morris,  when  his  successor  went  out:  *T  have 
so  far  departed  from  my  determination  as  to  be  seated  in  order  to 
assure  you  that  my  confidence  in,  and  friendship  and  regard  for  you, 
remain  undiminished  *  *  and  it  will  be  nothing  new  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  always  and  very  sincerely,  yours,  affectionately  ;"^  and  when 
his  correspondence  was  called  for  by  the  Senate,  Washington  himself, 
in  association  with  Hamilton  and  Randolph,  went  over  it  (and  it  was 
voluminous)  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  communicated  which 
would  put  in  peril  those  who  had  given  him  information,  or  which 
would  re-act  upon  him  in  France.^ 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  February,  1793,  Morris  wrote  Jefferson : 
"As  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  I  believe  it  to  be  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy  as  follows :  first,  the  maritime  powers  will  try  to  cut  off  all 
supplies  of  provisions,  and  take  France  by  famine ;  that  is  to  say, 
excite  revolt  among  the  people  by  that  strong  lever.  *  *  It  is  not 
improbable  that  our  vessels  bringing  provisions  to  France,  may  be  cap- 


^8  Garden,  Traites  de  Paix,  42.     More  detailed  account  of  this  affair  will  be 
found  in  2  Pitkin's  Political  History,  379. 
23Jefferson's  Works,  591. 
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tured  and  taken  into  England."^  His  prescience  was  accurate.  Such 
instructions  were  given  to  British  men-of-war  on  the  8th  day  of  June, 
1793.  The  British  measure,  however,  was  anticipated  by  a  decree  of 
the  National  Convention  of  the  9th  of  May,  authorizing  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  to  seize  and  carry  into  the  ports  of  the  Repubhc  mer- 
chant-vessels which  are  wholly  or  in  part  loaded  with  provisions,  being 
neutral  property  bound  to  an  enemy's  port,  or  having  on  board  mer- 
chandise belonging  to  an  enemy.-  On  the  23d  of  the  same  month  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this 
decree  f  but  on  the  5th  of  December,  1793,  President  Washington  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  said :  "The  representa- 
tive and  executive  bodies  of  France  have  manifested  generally  a 
friendly  attachment  to  this  country ;  have  given  advantages  to  our 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  have  made  overtures  for  placing  these 
advantages  on  permanent  ground ;  a  decree,  however,  of  the  National 
Assembly,  subjecting  vessels  laden  with  provisions  to  be  carried  into 
their  ports,  and  making  enemies'  goods  lawful  prize  in  the  vessel  of  a 
friend,  contrary  to  our  Treaty,  though  revoked  at  one  time  as  to  the 
United  States,  has  been  since  extended  to  their  vessels  also,  and  has 
been  recently  stated  to  us."* 

An  embargo  was  laid  upon  vessels  in  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  "some 
exceptions  in  favor  of  those  vessels  said  to  be  loaded  on  account  of  the 
republic"  being  made.^  Morris  was  promised  daily  that  the  embargo 
should  be  taken  off,  and  indemnification  be  granted  for  the  losses,*'  but 
it  was  not  done,  and  "a  niunber  of  Americans,"  injured  by  it,  com- 
plained to  the  Minister.^  The  embargo  was  not  removed  until  the  18th 
of  November,  1794.« 

Monroe  succeeded  Morris,  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1795,  wrote: 
"Upon  my  arrival  here  I  found  our  affairs  *  *  in  the  worst  possible 
situation.  The  Treaty  between  the  two  Republics  was  violated.  Our 
commerce  was  harassed  in  every  quarter  and  in  every  article,  even  that 
of  tobacco  not  excepted.  *  *  Our  former  Minister  was  not  only 
without  the  confidence  of  the  government,  but  an  object  of  particular 
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jealousy  and  distrust.  In  addition  to  which  it  was  suspected  that  we 
were  about  to  abandon  them  for  a  connection  with  England,  and  for 
which  purpose  principally  it  was  believed  that  Air.  Jay  had  been  sent 
there."^ 

Monroe's  and  Jay's  services  commenced  nearly  simultaneously.  Mon- 
roe's commission  was  dated  the  28th  of  May,  and  Jay's  the  19th  of 
April;  1794.  Jay's  Treaty  was  proclaimed  the  29th  of  February,  1796. 
Monroe  was  not  recalled  until  the  22d  of  the  following  August,^  but 
the  angry  correspondence  which  preceded  his  recalP  may  be  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  respecting  his  col- 
league's mission  to  London. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  toward  Monroe's  predecessor, 
he  himself  was  well  received.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  wel- 
comed him  "with  the  most'  distinguished  marks  of  affection,"  and 
offered  him  a  house,  which  offer  he  declined.*  He  remained  in  rela- 
tions of  personal  good-will  with  the  different  Governments  of  France, 
and  did  not  fail  to  urge  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  the  policy  of  settling  the  differences  with  Great  Britain  by  an 
alliance  with  France  :^  nor  did  he  conceal  those  opinions  from  the 
Government  to  which  he  was  accredited.^  While  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  balancing  themselves  in 
London  on  the  issue  of  Jay's  Treaty,  those  between  the  L'nited  States 
and  France  were  held  in  like  suspense  in  Paris. 

Monroe  endeavored  to  obtain  from  Jay  a  knowledge  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  a  copy  .of  the  Treaty.  Jay  refused  to  communicate  informa- 
tion, except  in  confidence,  and  Monroe  declined  to  receive  it  unless  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  communicate  it  to  the  French  Government.'^ 
A  copy  was,  however,  officially  communicated  to  the  French  Minister 
at  Washington."  When  the  fate  of  that  Treaty  was  ensured,  the 
directory  at  first  resolved  (and  so  informed  Monroe)  to  consider  the 
alliance  at  an  end,  but  they  gave  no  formal  notice  to  that  effect.®     In 
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lieu  of  that  they  lodged  with  him,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1796,  a  sum- 
mary exposition  of  the  complaints  of  the  French  Government  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  namely,  (1.)  That  the  United 
States  Courts  took  jurisdiction  over  French  Prizes,  in  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  1778.  (2.)  That  British  men-of-war  were  admitted  into 
American  ports  in  violation  of  the  same  article.  (3.)  That  the  United 
States  had  failed  to  empower  any  one  to  enforce  consular  judgments, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Convention  of  1788.  (4.) 
That  the  Captain  of  the  "Cassius"  had  been  arrested  in  Philadelphia 
for  an  offense  committed  on  the  high  seas.  (5.)  That  an  outrage  had 
been  committed  on  the  effects  of  the  French  Minister  within  the  waters 
of  the  United  States.  (6.)  That  by  Jay's  Treaty  the  number  of  articles 
contraband  of  war,  which  a  neutral  might  not  carry,  had  been  in- 
creased above  the  list  specified  in  the  treaties  with  France,  which  was 
a  favor  to  England.  (7.)  That  provisions  had  been  recognized  in  Jay's 
Treaty  as  an  article  contraband  of  war.^ 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1796,  the  directory  decreed  that  all  neutral  or 
allied  powers  should,  without  delay,  be  notified  that  the  flag  of  the 
French  Republic  would  treat  neutral  vessels,  either  as  to  confiscation, 
or  to  searches,  or  capture,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  shall  suffer  the 
English  to  treat  them.^  Garden  says  that  a  second  decree  relating  to 
the  same  object  was  made  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  and  that 
neither  decree  has  been  printed.  The  translation  of  the  first  one  is 
printed  among  the  American  documents  cited  above,  as  also  the  trans- 
lation of  a  note  transmitting  it  to  Monroe.^  Garden  refers  to  Ron- 
donneau,  Repertoire  general  de  la  Legislation  frangaise,  Vol.  II,  p. 
311,  for  the  text  of  the  second.* 

Pickering,  the  successor  of  Randolph,  noticed  the  complaints  of  the 
French  Government  in  elaborate  instructions  to  Pmckney,  Monroe's 
successor,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1797.°  His  replies  were  in  sub- 
stance, (1.)  That  the  courts  had  taken  jurisdiction  over  no  prizes, 
except  when  thev  were  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  violation  of  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral,  and  that  the  cases  in 
which  interference  had  taken  place  were  few  in  number  and  insignifi- 
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cant.  (2.)  That  it  was  no»  violation  of  the  Treaty  with  France  to 
admit  British  ships  of  war  into  American  ports,  provided  British 
privateers  and  prizes  were  excluded.  (3.)  That  there  was  no  Treaty 
obligation  upon  officers  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  French  con- 
sular judgments,  and  that  the  clause  referred  to  was  exceptional  and 
ought  not  to  be  enlarged  by  construction.  (4.)  The  facts  respect- 
ing the  "Cassius"  were  stated  in  order  to  show  that  no  offense  had 
been  committed.  (5.)  That  the  executive  had  taken  as  efficacious 
measures  as  it  could  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  outrage  upon  Fau- 
chet.  (6.)  That  the  United  States  would  gladly  have  put  the  defini- 
tion of  contraband  on  the  same  basis  in  its  Treaties  with  both  coun- 
tries ;  but  that  Great  Britain  would  not  consent,  and  an  independent 
arrangement  had  been  made  which  did  not  affect  the  other  Treaty 
arrangement  made  with  France.  (7.)  That  the  stipulation  as  to  pro- 
visions, without  admitting  the  principle  that  provisions  were  contra- 
band, would  tend  to  promote  adventures  in  that  article  to  France. 

A  correspondence  respecting  the  same  subject  had  also  taken  place 
at  Washington,  in  which  the  same  complaints  of  the  directory  were 
repeated  and  other  complaints  were  urged.^  To  the  latter  Pickering 
responded  thus,  in  the  same  note  in  which  he  noticed  the  complaints 
which  had  been  made  in  Paris:  (1.)  Charge. — That  the  negotiation 
at  London  had  been  "enveloped  from  its  origin  in  the  shadow  of 
mystery,  and  covered  with  the  veil  of  dissimulation."^  Reply. — "To 
whom  was  our  Government  bound  to  unveil  it?  To  France  or  to  her 
Minister?  *  Did  we  stipulate  to  submit  the  exercise  of  our  sover- 
eignty *  *  to  the  direction  of  the  Government  of  France?  Let 
the  Treaty  itself  furnish  an  answer."''  (2.)  Charge. — That  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  made  an  insidious  proclamation  of 
neutrality.  Reply. — That  "this  proclamation  received  the  pointed  ap- 
probation of  Congress,"  and  "of  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  (3.)  Charge. — That  the  United  States  "suffered  Eng- 
land, by  insulting  its  neutrality,  to  interrupt  its  commerce  with  France." 
Reply. — That  a  satisfaction  had  been  demanded  and  obtained  in  a 
peaceable  manner — by  Treaty,  and  not  by  war.  (4.)  Charge. — That 
they  "allowed  the  French  colonies  to  be  declared  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade."   Reply. — That  the  United  States,  as  a  neutral,  could  only  ques- 
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tion  the  sufficiency  of  a  blockade,  and  that  they  would  do  so  when 
facts  should  warrant  it.  (5.)  Charge. — That  the  Ubited  States  eluded 
advances  for  renewing  the  Treaties  of  commerce.  Reply. — That  Genet 
was  the  first  French  Minister  who  had  been  empowered  to  treat  on 
those  subjects,  and  the  reasons  for  not  treating  with  him  were  well 
known ;  that  his  successor,  Fauchet,  had  not  been  so  empowered,  and 
that  the  United  States  had  always  been  ready  to  negotiate  with  Adet, 
and  all  obstacles  had  come  from  him  since  the  ratification  of  Jay's 
Treaty.  (6.)  Charge. — That  the  United  States  were  guilty  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  France.  Reply. — That  the  United  States,  appreciating 
their  obligations  to  France,  had  done  something  themselves  towards 
the  achievement  of  their  independence ;  that,  "of  all  the  loans  received 
from  France  in  the  American  war,  amounting  nearly  to  53,000,000 
livres,  the  United  States  under  their  late  Government  had  been  enabled 
to  pay  but  2,500,000  livres ;  that  the  present  Government,  after  paying 
up  the  arrearages  and  installments  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  had 
been  continually  anticipating  the  subsequent  installments  until,  in  the 
year  1795,  the  whole  of  our  debt  to  France  was  discharged  by  the 
payment  of  11,500,000  livres,  no  part  of  which  would  have  become  due 
until  September  2,  1796,  and  then  only  1,500,000,  the  residue  at  subse- 
quent periods,  the  last  not  until  1802."  (7.)  Charge. — That  English 
vessels  were  impressing  American  seamen.  Reply. — That  this  con- 
cerned the  Government  of  the  United  States  only ;  and  that  as  an 
independent  nation  they  are  not  obliged  to  account  to  any  other  power 
respecting  the  measures  which  they  judge  proper  to  take  in  order  to 
protect  their  own  citizens.  Other  less  important  points  were  dis- 
cussed, as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  correspondence. 

The  course  of  the  French  was  giving  rise  to  many  claims — for  spolia- 
tions and  maltreatment  of  vessels  at  sea,  for  losses  by  the  embargo 
at  Bordeaux,  for  the  non-payment  of  drafts  drawn  by  the  colonial 
administrations,  for  the  seizure  of  cargoes  of  vessels,  for  non-per- 
formance of  contracts  by  government  agents,  for  condemnation  of 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaties 
of  1778,  and  for  captures  under  the  decree  of  May  9,  1793.  Skipwith, 
the  Consul-General  of  the  United  States  in  France,  was  directed  to 
examine  into  and  report  upon  these  claims;  his  report  was  made  on 
the  20th  November,  1795.' 
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On  the  9th  of  September,  1796,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  was 
sent  out  to  replace  Monroe,  with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
saying:  "The  claims  of  the  American  merchants  on  the  French  Re- 
public are  of  great  extent,  and  they  are  waiting  the  issue  of  them, 
through  the  public  agents,  with  much  impatience.  Mr.  Pinckney  is 
particularly  charged  to  look  into  this  business,  in  which  the  serious 
in-terests,  and,  in  some  cases,  nearly  the  whole  fortunes  of  our  citi- 
zens are  involved."^  But  the  directory,  early  in  October,  1793,  recalled 
their  Minister  from  the  United  States.-  Before  Pinckney  could  arrive 
in  France,  they,  "in  order  to  strike  a  mortal  blow,  at  the  same  moment, 
to  British  industry  and  the  profitable  trade  of  Americans  in  France, 
promulgated  the  famous  law  of  the  10th  Brumaire,  year  5  (31st  Oc- 
tober, 1796),  whereby  the  importation  of  manufactured  articles, 
whether  of  English  make  or  of  English  commerce,  was  prohibited  both 
by  land  and  sea  throughout  the  French  Republic"  f  and,  on  his  arrival, 
they  informed  Monroe  that  the  directory  would  no  longer  recognize  or 
receive  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States,  until  after 
a  reparation  of  the  grievances  demanded  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  which  the  French  Republic  has  a  right  to  expect."* 

Pinckney  was  thereupon  ordered  to  quit  France  under  circumstances 
of  great  indignity,^  and  Monroe  took  his  formal  leave  on  the  30th 
December,  1796.  In  reply  to  his  speech  at  that  time,  the  president  of 
the  directory  said :  "By  presenting,  this  day,  to  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory your  letters  of  recall,  you  offer  a  very  strange  spectacle  to  Eu- 
rope. France,  rich  in  her  freedom,  surrounded  by  the  train  of  her 
victories,  and  strong  in  the  esteem  of  her  allies,  will  not  stoop  to  cal- 
culate the  consequences  of  the  condescension  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  the  wishes  of  its  ancient  tyrants.  The  French  Republic 
expects,  however,  that  the  successors  of  Columbus,  Raleigh,  and  Penn, 
always  proud  of  their  liberty,  will  never  forget  that  they  owe  it  to 
France.  They  will  weigh,  in  their  wisdom,  the  magnanimous  friend- 
ship of  the  French  people  with  the  crafty  caresses  of  perfidious  men, 
who  meditate  to  bring  them  again  under  their  former  yoke.  Assure 
the  good  people  of  America,  Mr.  Minister,  that,  like  them,  we  adore 
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liberty ;  that  they  will  always  possess  our  esteem,  and  find  in  the  French 
people  that  republican  generosity  which  knows  how  to  grant  peace  as 
well  as  to  cause  its  sovereignty  to  be  respected."^ 

The  moment  this  speech  was  concluded,  the  directory,  accompanied 
by  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  passed  into  the  audience-hall  to  receive  from 
an  Aide-de-Camp  of  Bonaparte  the  four  Austrian  colors  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Areola.-  The  Diplomatic  Corps  may,  therefore,  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  witnessed  this  indignity. 

A  French  writer  of  authority  thus  characterizes  these  incidents : 
"Ainsi  ce  gouvernement  pretendait  que  les  £tats-unis  accedassent  a 
ses  demandes  sans  examen,  sans  discussion  prealable ;  a  cet  outrage, 
le  gouvernement  frangais  en  ajouta  un  autre:  lorsque  M.  Monroe  prit 
publiquement  conge  du  directoire  executif,  Barras,  qui  en  etait  le  pre- 
sident, lui  adressa  un  discours  rempli  d'expressions  qui  durent  choquer 
les  Americains."^ 

In  closing  the  sketch  of  what  took  place  during  the  administration 
of  President  Washington,  it  only  remains  to  say  that  in  addition  to 
the  acts  of  the  2d  of  July  and  the  31st  of  October,  1796,  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  Executive  Directory,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1797,  decreed 
that  all  neutral  ships  with  enemy's  property  on  board  might  be  cap- 
tured; that  enemy's  property  in  neutral  bottoms  might  be  confiscated; 
that  the  Treaty  of  1778  with  the  United  States  should  be  modified  by 
the  operation  of  the  favored  nation  clause,  so  as  to  conform  to  Jay's 
Treaty,  in  the  following  respects:  (1)  That  property  in  American 
bottoms  not  proved  to  be  neutral  should  be  confiscated;  (2)  That  the 
list  of  contraband  of  war  should  be  made  to  conform  to  Jay's  Treaty ; 
(3)  That  x^mericans  taking  a  commission  against  France  should  be 
treated  as  pirates :  and  that  every  American  ship  should  be  good  prize 
which  should  not  have  on  board  a  crew-list  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  model  annexed  to  the  Treaty  of  1778,  the  observance  of  which 
was  required  by  the  25th  and  27th  Articles.*  The  25th  Article  made 
provision  for  a  passport,  and  for  a  certificate  of  cargo.     The  27th 
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Article  took  notice  only  of  the  passport ;  and  the  model  of  the  passport 
only  was  annexed  to  the  Treaty.  The  Treaty  required  that  the  pass- 
port should  express  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  and  the 
name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master,  but  it  made  no  provision 
respecting  the  crew-list.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress, by  general  laws,  made  provision  for  national  official  documents, 
for  pfoof  of,  among  other  things,  the  facts  referred  to  in  the  25th  and 
27th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  with  France.  The  name  of  the  ship  was 
to  be  painted  on  her  stern,  and  to  be  shown  in  the  Register  ;^  her  own- 
ership was  to  be  proved  on  oath,  and  be  stated  in  the  Register,^  and 
her  tonnage  was  to  be  stated  in  the  same  instrument,  as  the  result  of 
our  official  survey.^  Equally  cogent  laws  were  made  to  ensure  an 
accurate  crew-list.*  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  when  the  decree  of 
March  2,  1797,  was  made,  there  was  not  an  American  ship  afloat  with 
the  required  document ;  and  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  French 
Government,  which,  with  the  whole  civilized  world,  had  acquiesced  in 
the  sufficiency  of  the  new  national  system,  knew  that  to  be  the  fact. 
The  decree  was,  therefore,  equivalent  in  its  operation  to  a  declaration 
of  maritime  war  against  American  commerce.  The  United  States  had 
at  that  time  no  navy  against  which  such  a  war  could  be  carried  on. 

The  difficulties  in  dealing  with  these  questions  were  increased  by  the 
attitude  of  other  foreign  powers.  The  Batavian  Republic  besought  the 
United  States  Minister  to  represent  to  his  Government  "how  useful  it 
would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  republics,  that 
the  United  States  should  at  last  seriously  take  to  heart  the  num- 
berless insults  daily  committed  on  their  flag  by  the  English"  f  and  the 
Spanish  ^Minister  at  Philadelphia  formally  remonstrated  against  the 
British  Treaty  of  1794  as  a  violation  of  a  Treaty  with  Spain  concluded 
a  year  later,  because  it  did  not  make  the  neutral  flag  secure  the  goods ; 
because  it  extended  the  list  of  contraband ;  and  because  it  assumed 
that  Great  Britain  had  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  ^Mississippi.* 

President  Adams,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Fifth  Congress  (May  16,  1797),  said:    "With  this  conduct  of 
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the  French  Government  it  will  be  proper  to  take  into  view  the  public 
audience  given  to  the  late  minister  of  the  United  States,  on  his  taking 
leave  of  the  Executive  Directory.  The  speech  of  the  President  dis- 
closes sentiments  more  alarming  than  the  refusal  of  a  minister,  because 
more  dangerous  to  our  independence  and  union,  and  at  the  same  time 
studiously  marked  with  indignities  towards  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  evinces  a  disposition  to  separate  the  people  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Government;  to  persuade  them  that  they  have 
different  affections,  principles,  and  interests  from  those  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens whom  they  themselves  have  chosen  to  manage  their  com- 
mon concerns ;  and  thus,  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to  our  peace.  Such 
attempts  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision  which  shall  convince 
France  and  the  world  that  we  are  not  a  degraded  people,  humiHated 
under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense  of  inferiority,  fitted  to  be  the 
miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence,  and  regardless  of  national 
honor,  character,  and  interest.     *     *     * 

"The  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  France 
being  at  present  suspended,  the  Government  has  no  means  of  obtaining 
official  information  from  that  country ;  nevertheless  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Executive  Directory  passed  a  decree  on  the  2d  of 
March  last,  contravening,  in  part,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
of  1778,  injurious  to  our  lawful  commerce,  and  endangering  the  lives 
of  our  citizens.     A  copy  of  this  treaty  will  be  laid  before  you. 

"While  we  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  all  of  our  differences  with 
France,  by  amicable  negotiation,  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the 
depredations  on  our  commerce,  the  personal  injuries  to  our  citizens, 
and  general  complexion  of  affairs,  render  it  my  indispensable  duty  to 
recommend  to  your  consideration  effectual  measures  of  defence.^ 

"It  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  or  the  world,  what  has 
been  before  observed,  that  endeavors  have  been  employed  to  foster  and 
establish  a  division  between  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States.  To  investigate  the  causes  which  have  encouraged  this  attempt 
is  not  necessary.  But  to  repel,  by  decided  and  united  counsels,  insinua- 
tions so  derogatory  to  the  honor,  and  aggression  so  dangerous  to  the 
Constitution,  union,  and  even  independence  of  the  nation,  is  an  indis- 
pensable duty."- 

The  answer  of  the  House  to  this  speech  was  in  a  conciliatory  spirit ; 
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and  on  the  first  of  the  following  June  Congress  yielded  so  far  as  to 
pass  a  law  providing  for  passports 'for  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United 
States.^ 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  10th  of  July.  On  the  13th  President 
Adams  commissioned  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  John  Marshall, 
and  Elbridge  Gerry  as  Envoys  to  proceed  to  France  and  endeavor  to 
renew  the  relations  which  had  been  so  rudely  broken  by  the  Directory. 
Their  instructions  will  be  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Folio  Foreign 
Relations,  pages  153,  et  seq.  Among  other  matters  they  were  to  secure 
an  adjustment  of  the  claims  for  spoliations  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  by  this  time  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

They  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  October,  1797,^ 
and  at  once  notified  the  Foreign  Minister  of  their  presence  and  re- 
quested an  interview.  Instead  of  receiving  them,  three  gentlemen, 
who  have  become  known  in  history  as  X,  Y,  and  Z,  waited  upon  them 
at  various  times,  sometimes  singly  and  sometimes  together,  and 
claimed  to  speak  for  Talleyrand  and  the  Directory.  They  told  the 
Envoys  that  they  must  pay  money,  "a  great  deal  of  money"  f  and 
when  they  were  asked  how  much,  they  replied  "fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling"*  as  a  douceur  to  the  Directory,  and  a  loan  to  France  of 
thirty-two  millions  of  Dutch  florins.  They  said  that  the  passages  in 
the  President's  speech,  which  are  quoted  above,  had  ofifended  the 
Directory,  and  must  be  retracted,  and  they  urged  upon'  the  commis- 
sioners in  repeated  interviews  the  necessity  of  opening  the  negotia- 
tions by  proposals  to  that  efifect.^ 

The  American  commissioners  listened  to  their  statements,  and  after 
consultation  determined  that  they  "should  hold  no  more  indirect  inter- 
course with  the  Government.®  They  addressed  a  letter  to  Talleyrand 
on  the  11th  of  November,  informing  him  that  they  were  ready  to  nego- 
tiate.^ They  got  no  answer ;  but  on  the  14th  of  December,  X  appeared 
again,**  on  the  17th  Y  appeared,"  and  on  the  20th  "a  lady,  who  is  well 
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acquainted  with  M.  Talleyrand,''  talked  to  Pinckney  on  the  subject;^ 
still  they  got  no  answer  from  Talleyrand,  and  on  the  18th  of  January 
they  read  the  announcement  of  a  decree  that  every  vessel  found  at  sea 
loaded  with  merchandise  the  production  of  England  should  be  good 
prize.-  Though  unrecognized,  they  addressed  an  elaborate  letter  on 
the  27th  of  January,  1798,  to  Talleyrand,  setting  forth  in  detail  and 
with  great  ability  the  grievances  of  the  United  States.^  On  the  2d 
of  March,  they  had  an  interview  with  him.  He  repeated  that  the 
Directory  had  taken  offense  at  Mr.  Adams's  speech,  and  added  that 
they  had  been  wounded  by  the  last  speech  of  President  Washington, 
He  complained  that  the  Envoys  had  not  been  to  see  him  personally; 
and  he  urged  that  they  should  propose  a  loan  to  France.*  Pinckney 
said  that  the  propositions  seemed  to  be  those  made  by  X  and  Y.  The 
Envoys  thetv  said  that  they  had  no  power  to  agree  to  make  such  a  loan. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  Talleyrand  transmitted  his  reply  to  their  note. 
He  dwelt  upon  Jay's  Treaty  as  the  principal  grievance  of  France.  He 
says  "he  will  content  himself  with  observing,  summarily,  that  in  this 
Treaty  everything  having  been  calculated  to  turn  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French  Republic,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  England;  that  the  Federal  Government  having  in  this 
act  made  to  Great  Britain  concessions  the  most  unheard  of,  the  most 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  most  deroga- 
tory to  the  alliance  which  subsisted  between  the  said  States  and  the 
French  Republic,  the  latter  was  perfectly  free,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  to  avail  itself  of  the  preserva- 
tive means  with  which  the  law  of  nature,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  prior 
treaties  furnish  it."  He  closed  by  stating  "that  notwithstanding  the 
kind  of  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  with  respect  to  them, 
the  Executive  Directory  is  disposed  to  treat  with  that  one  of  the  three 
whose  opinions,  presumed  to  be  more  impartial,  promise,  in  the  course 
of  the  explanation,  more  of  that  reciprocal  confidence  which  is  indis- 
pensable."^ 

Gerry  was  the  member  referred  to.     The  three  Envoys  answered 
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that  no  one  of  the  three  was  authorized  to  take  the  negotiation  upon 
himself/  Pinckney  and  Marshall  then  left  Paris.  Gerry  remained. 
Talleyrand  tried  to  induce  him  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  loan  to 
France,  but  he  refused.-  Before  he  left  Paris,  a  mail* arrived  from 
America  bringing  printed  copies  of  the  despatches  of  the  Envoys,  with 
accounts  of  their  interviews  with  X,  Y,  and  Z  and  "the  lady."  Talley- 
rand at  once  asked  Gerry  for  the  four  names.^  Gerry  gave  him  the 
name  of  Y,  ]\Ir.  Bellamy,  and  Z,  Mr.  Hautval,  and  said  that  he  could 
not  give  the  lady's  name,  and  would  not  give  X's  name.  The  name  of 
X  is  preserved  in  the  Department  of  State.  Gerry  left  Paris  on  the 
26th  July,  1798. 

The  President  transmitted  to  Congress  the  reports  of  the  Envoys 
as  fast  as  they  were  received ;  and  when  he  heard  of  Marshall's  ar- 
rival in  America  he  said  to  Congress,  "I  will  never  send  another  Min- 
ister to  France  without  assurances  that  he  will  be  received,  re- 
spected, and  honored  as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful, 
and  independent  nation."*  The  statutes  of  the  United  States  show 
the  impression  which  the  news  made  upon  Congress.  The  "Act  to 
provide  an  additional  armament  for  the  further  protection  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"^  is  the  first  of  a  series 
of  acts.  It  was  passed  in  the  House  amid  great  excitement.  Edward 
Livingston,  who  closed  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  said : 
"Let  no  man  flatter  himself  that  the  vote  which  has  been  given  is  not 
a  declaration  of  war.  Gentlemen  know  that  this  is  the  case."*  This 
was  followed  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  by  acts  for  organizing  a 
Navy  Department ;"  for  increasing  or  regulating  the  Army  ;*'  for  pur- 
chasing arms  f  for  construction  of  vessels  :^^  for  authorizing  the  cap- 
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ture  of  French  vessels  ;^  for  suspending  all  intercourse  with  France  f 
for  authorizing  merchant-vessels  to  protect  themselves  f  for  abrogat- 
ing the  Treaties  with  France  ;*  for  establishing  a  Marine  Corps  f  and 
for  authorizing  the  borrowing  of  money.^  In  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress further  augmentation  of  the  Navy^  and  of  the  Army^  was  made; 
the  suspension  of  intercourse  was  prolonged,^  and  provisions  were 
made  for  restoring  captured  French  citizens/"  and  for  retaliations  in 
case  of  death  from  impressments.^^ 

Washington  was  made  Lieutenant-General  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army,  and,  in  accepting,  said :  "The  conduct  of  the  Directory 
of  France  towards  our  country ;  their  insidious  hostility  to  its  Govern- 
ment; their  various  practices  to  withdraw  the  affections  of  the  people 
from  it ;  the  evident  tendency  of  their  acts  and  those  of  their  agents  to 
countenance  and  invigorate  opposition;  their  disregard  of  solemn 
treaties  and  the  law  of  nations ;  their  war  upon  our  defenceless  com- 
merce ;  their  treatment  of  our  Ministers  of  peace ;  and  their  demands, 
amovmting  to  tribute,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  me  corresponding  senti- 
ments with  those  my  countrymen  have  so  generally  expressed  in  affec- 
tionate addresses  to  you."  ^^ 

The  Attorney-General  gave  an  opinion  that  a  maritime  war  existed 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  authorized  by  both  nations,^^ 
but  Congress  never  made  the  constitutional  declaration  of  war,  nor  ivas 
such  a  declaration  made  on  the  other  side. 

Tt  was  on  the  21st  of  June  that  President  Adams  informed  Congress 
of  the  terms  on  which  alone  he  would  be  willing  to  send  a  new  Minister 
to  France.  Talleyrand  immediately  opened  indirect  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  American  Cabinet  through  Murray,  the  American 
Minister  at  The  Hague, ^^  and  on  the  28th  of  September  he  sent  word 
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through  Pichon,  the  French  Secretary  of  Legation  at  the  same  place, 
that  "whatever  plenipotentiary  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
might  send  to  France  in  order  to  terminate  the  existing  differences 
between  the  two  countries,  he  would  be  undoubtedly  received  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  representative  of  a  free,  independent  and  powerful 
nation.^  To  this  proffer,  embodying  the  language  of  the  President's 
message  to  Congress,  the  President  replied  by  empowering  Chief- 
Justice  Ellsworth,  Mr.  Davie,  and  Mr.  Murray  "to  discuss  and  settle, 
by  a  Treaty,  all  controversies  between  the  United  States  and  France."* 

When  these  Envoys  arrived  in  France  they  found  that  the  Directory 
had  been  overthrown,^  and  they  had  to  deal  with  Bonaparte  as  first 
Consul.  They  succeeded  in  restoring  good  relations.  An  account  of 
their  negotiations  will  be  found  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  Folio  Edition 
of  the  Foreign  Relations,  pages  307  to  345.  Their  instructions  required 
them  to  secure,  (1)  A  claims  commission.  (2)  Abrogation  of  the  old 
treaties.  (3)  Abolition  of  the  guarantee  of  1778.  (4)  No  agreement 
for  a  loan.  (5)  No  engagements  inconsistent  with  prior  Treaties, 
meaning  doubtless  Jay's  Treaty.  (6)  No  renewal  of  the  peculiar 
jurisdiction  conferred  on  consuls  by  the  convention  of  1788.  (7) 
Duration  of  a  Treaty  not  to  exceed  twelve  years.* 

The  negotiators  exchanged  their  powers  on  the  7th  of  April,  1800,^ 
and  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  30th  of  the  following  September,  which 
(1)  declared  that  the  parties  could  not  agree  upon  the  indemnities;  (2) 
nor  as  to  the  old  treaties;  (3)  and  consequently  was  silent  respecting 
the  guarantee;  but  (4)  made  no  provisions  for  a  loan;  (5)  made  no 
engagements  inconsistent  with  prior  treaties;  (6)  did  not  renew  the 
objectionable  consular  provisions;  and  (7)  no  limitation  was  set  to  its 
operation. 

When  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  that  body  advised  its  ratifica- 
tion, provided  the  second  article  concerning  indemnities  should  be  ex- 
punged, and  that  the  convention  should  be  in  force  for  eight  years 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment assented  to  the  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  Treaty,  and 
to  the  expunging  of  the  2d  article,  upon  condition  that  it  should  be 
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understood  that  thereby  each  party  renounced  the  pretensions '  which 
were  the  objects  of  the  article;  which  was  assented  to  by  the  Senate.^ 

On  the  day  following  the  signature  of  this  Treaty  in  Paris  (Sept. 
30,  1800),  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  St.  Ildefonso  between 
France  and  Spain,  which  came  to  be  of  importance  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  Treaty  by  which  Louisiana  was  restored  to 
France.  In  consideration  of  the  elevation  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  to 
the  rank  of  King,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  territory,  it  was  agreed 
that  "Sa  Majeste  Catholique  donnera  les  ordres  necessaires  pour  que 
la  France  occupe  la  Louisiane  au  moment  ou  S.  A.  R.  le  due  de  Parme 
sera  mise  en  possession  de  ses  nouveaux  Etats."  ^ 

The  United  States  were  anxious  concerning  the  effect  of  this  upon 
their  future.^  But  the  failure  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  to  restore  a 
permanent  peace  induced  Napoleon  to  determine  to  transfer  all  the 
Louisianas  to  the  United  States.  He  consulted  Berthier  and  Marbois. 
The  conference  lasted  far  into  the  night.  Berthier  opposed  the  ces- 
sion. Marbois  favored  it.  Early  the  next  morning  he  called  Marbois 
to  him  and  said,  "Je  nonce  a  la  Louisiane.  Ce  n'est  point  seulement  la 
Nouvelle-Orleans  que  je  veux  ceder;  c'est  toute  la  colonic  sans  en 
rien  reserver."  * 

The  interview  took  place  on  the  10th  of  April  f  the  decision  was 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
the  negotiations  opened  by  an  abrupt  question  from  Talleyrand  to  Liv- 
ingston whether  the  United  States  wished  for  the  whole  of  Louisiana. 
Livingston,  who  had  been  instructed  only  to  negotiate  for  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  Mississippi  as  a  boundary  line,"  said,  "No,  we  only 
want  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas."  ^  But  he  soon  found  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  much  larger  question,  and  Monroe  arrived  the  same 
day  from  America  with  fresh  instructions  to  aid  in  its  disposition. 
Napoleon  empowered  Marbois  to  negotiate  for  France,  and  instructed 
him  to  consent  to  the  transfer,  provided  he  could  secure  50,000,000 
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francs."  He  did  secure  80,000,000,  twenty  millions  of  which  were  to 
be  applicable  to  the  extinguishment  of  claims  against  France,  and  sixty 
millions  were  payable  in  cash  to  France.  When  it  was  concluded. 
Napoleon  said :  "Cette  accession  de  territoire,  affermit  pour  toujours  la 
puissance  des  Etats-Unis,  et  je  viens  de  donner  a  I'Angleterre  un  rival 
maritime,  qui  tot  ou  tard  abaissera  son  orgueil."^ 

Between  the  conclusion  of  the  two  Treaties  of  1800  and  1803  a  corre- 
spondence arose  respecting  the  construction  of  the  former  Treaty.^ 
Robert  Livingston,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  complained  that 
the  Council  of  Prizes  (which  he  regarded  "as  a  political  board")' 
was  proceeding  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty.  On  the 
26th  of  January,  1802,  he  was  "almost  hopeless"  as  to  the  claims.* 
His  anxiety  communicated  itself  to  Madison.^  The  French  Court  next 
proposed  to  meet  the  French  obligation  in  paper  money,®  while  the 
appropriations  on  the  American  side  were  payable  in  coin.^  Livings- 
ton thought  Bonaparte  stood  in  the  way,  and  that,  should  anything 
happen  to  him,  France  would  "very  soon  be  able  to  look  all  demands 
in  the  face.""*  Monroe  was  sent  out  to  aid  in  the  negotiations,  with 
special  powers  as  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas.®  He  arrived  just 
in  time  to  find  the  First  Consul  bent  on  parting  with  Louisiana  and 
settling  with  the  United  States.  On  the  9th  of  March,  1803,  Talley- 
rand was  already  giving  signs  of  yielding.  He  expressed  surprise  at 
the  amount  of  the  American  claims  advanced  by  Livingston  (20,000,- 
000  francs),  but  avowed  his  purpose  of  paying  them,  whatever  they 
might  be,  and  asked  for  a  specified  statement.^"  An  explanation,  which 
may  account  for  part  of  this,  may  be  found  in  two  dates.  The  peace 
of  Amiens  was  signed  the  25th  of  March,  1802;  the  declaration  of  the 
renewal  of  the  war  was  dated  the  18th  of  May,  1803. 


18  Garden,  Traites  de  Paix,  88.  "This  accession  of  territory  consolidates  for- 
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The  Convention  of  1800,  after  providing  for  the  restoration  of  cer- 
tain captured  property,  contained  a  provision  that  the  debts  contracted 
by  one  of  the  two  nations  with  individuals  of  the  other  should  be  paid,^ 
but  that  this  clause  should  not  extend  to  indemnities  claimed  on  account 
of  captures  or  condemnations.  The  Convention  of  1803  stipulated 
that  these  debts,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  should  not  exceed 
twenty  millions  of  francs. 

To  entitle  a  claimant  to  participate  in  this  fund,  it  was  necessary:  1. 
That  he  should  he  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had  been,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  a  creditor  of  France,  and 
who  had  no  established  house  of  commerce  in  France,  England,  or 
other  country  than  the  United  States,  in  partnership  with  foreigners ; 
2.  That,  if  the  claim  were  for  a  debt,  it  should  have  been  contracted 
for  supplies  before  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  and  should  have  been 
claimed  of  the  actual  Government  of  France  before  the  30th  of  April, 
1803  ;  3.  That,  if  for  prizes,  it  should  not  be  for  a  prize  whose  condem- 
nation had  been  or  should  be  confirmed;  4.  That,  if  for  captures,  it 
should  not  be  a  case  in  which  the  council  of  prizes  had  ordered  restitu- 
tion, or  in  which  the  claimant  could  not  have  had  recourse  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic,  or  where  the  captors  were  sufficient; 
5.  That  it  should  either  be  for  supplies,  for  embargoes,  or  for  prizes 
made  at  sea,  in  which  the  appeal  had  been  properly  lodged  within  the 
time  mentioned  in  the  Convention  of  1800. 

The  distribution  of  this  money  gave  rise  to  some  sharp  correspond- 
ence.^ The  claims  which  were  excluded  from  participation  in  the  dis- 
tribution have  become  known  as  the  "French  Spoliation  Claims."  They 
have  been  often  the  subject  of  Congressional  discussion  and  report.^ 


lArt.  5. 
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Extracts  from  Messages  of  President  Adams,  and  Replies  of  the 

Senate  and  House 

SPECIAL  SESSION   MESSAGE  ^ 

United  States,  May  i6,  1797. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

The  personal  inconveniences  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  leaving  their  families  and  private 
affairs  at  this  season  of  the  year  are  so  obvious  that  I  the  more  regret 
the  extraordinary  occasion  which  has  rendered  the  convention  of 
Congress  indispensable. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  the  highest  satisfaction  to  have  been 
able  to  congratulate  you  on  a  restoration  of  peace  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  whose  animosities  have  endangered  our  tranquillity;  but  we 
have  still  abundant  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Dispenser  of 
National  Blessings  for  general  health  and  promising  seasons,  for  do- 
mestic and  social  happiness,  for  the  rapid  progress  and  ample  acquisi- 
tions of  industry  through  extensive  territories,  for  civil,  political,  and 
religious  liberty.  While  other  states  are  desolated  with  foreign  war 
or  convulsed  with  intestine  divisions,  the  United  States  present  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  a  nation  governed  by  mild  and  equal  laws,  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  the  possession  of  their  rights,  neither  envying  the 
advantages  nor  fearing  the  power  of  other  nations,  solicitous  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  justice  and  the  preservation  of  liberty, 
increasing  daily  in  their  attachment  to  a  system  of  government  in  pro- 
portion to  their  experience  of  its  utility,  yielding  a  ready  and  general 
obedience  to  laws  flowing  from  the  reason  and  resting  on  the  only  solid 
foundation — the  affections  of  the  people. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  turn  your  thoughts 
to  other  circumstances,  which  admonish  us  that  some  of  these  felicities 
may  not  be  lasting.  But  if  the  tide  of  our  prosperity  is  full  and  a  reflux 
commencing,  a  vigilant  circumspection  becomes  us,  that  we  may  meet 
out  reverses  with  fortitude  and  extricate  ourselves  from  their  conse- 
quences with  all  the  skill  we  possess  and  all  the  efforts  in  our  power. 

In  giving  to  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  rec- 
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ommending  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  appear  to  me  to  be 
necessary  or  expedient,  according  to  my  constitutional  duty,  the  causes 
and  the  objects  of  the  present  extraordinary  session  will  be  explained. 

After  the  President  of  the  United  States  received  information  that 
the  French  Government  had  expressed  serious  discontents  at  some  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government  of  these  States  said  to  affect  the  interests 
of  France,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  send  to  that  country  a  new  min- 
ister, fully  instructed  to  enter  on  such  amicable  discussions  and  to  give 
such  candid  explanations  as  might  happily  remove  the  discontents  and 
suspicions  of  the  French  Government  and  vindicate  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States.  For  this  purpose  he  selected  from  among  his  fellow- 
citizens  a  character  whose  integrity,  talents,  experience,  and  services 
had  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  the  most  esteemed  and  respected  in  the 
nation.  The  direct  object  of  his  mission  was  expressed  in  his  letter 
of  credence  to  the  French  Republic,  being  "to  maintain  that  good  un- 
derstanding which  from  the  commencement  of  the  alliance  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  nations,  and  to  efface  unfavorable  impressions, 
banish  suspicions,  and  restore  that  cordiality  which  was  at  once  the  evi- 
dence and  pledge  of  a  friendly  union."  And  his  instructions  were  to 
the  same  effect,  "faithfully  to  represent  the  disposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  .States  (their  disposition  being  one),  to 
remove  jealousies  and  obviate  complaints  by  shewing  that  they  were 
groundless,  to  restore  that  mutual  confidence  which  had  been  so  un- 
fortunately and  injuriously  impaired,  and  to  explain  the  relative  in- 
terests of  both  countries  and  the  real  sentiments  of  his  own." 

A  minister  thus  specially  commissioned  it  was  expected  would  have 
proved  the  instrument  of  restoring  mutual  confidence  between  the  two 
Republics.  The  first  step  of  the  French  Government  corresponded  with 
that  expectation.  A  few  days  before  his  arrival  at  Paris  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  relations  informed  the  American  minister  then 
resident  at  Paris  of  the  formalities  to  be  observed  by  himself  in  taking 
leave,  and  by  his  successor  preparatory  to  his  reception.  These  for- 
malities they  observed,  and  on  the  9th  of  December  presented  officially 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  the  one  a  copy  of  his  letters  of  re- 
call, the  other  a  copy  of  his  letters  of  credence. 

These  were  laid  before  the  Executive  Directory.  Two  days  after- 
wards the  minister  of  foreign  relations  informed  the  recalled  Ameri- 
can minister  that  the  Executive  Directory  had  determined  not  to  re- 
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ceive  another  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  until 
after  the  redress  of  grievances  demanded  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, and  which  the  French  Republic  had  a  right  to  expect  from  it. 
The  American  minister  immediately  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether 
by  refusing  to  receive  him  it  was  intended  that  he  should  retire  from 
the  territories  of  the  French  Republic,  and  verbal  answers  were  given 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Directory.  For  his  own  justification 
he  desired  a  written  answer,  but  obtained  none  until  toward  the  last 
of  January,  when,  receiving  notice  in  writing  to  quit  the  territories  of 
the  Republic,  he  proceeded  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  proposed  to  wait 
for  instruction  from  this  Government.  During  his  residence  at  Paris 
cards  of  hospitality  were  refused  him,  and  he  was  threatened  with 
being  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister  of  police;  but  with 
becoming  firmness  he  insisted  on  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations 
due  to  him  as  the  known  minister  of  a  foreign  power.  You  will  derive 
further  information  from  his  dispatches,  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 

As  it  is  often  necessary  that  nations  should  treat  for  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  their  aftairs,  and  especially  to  accommodate  and  terminate 
differences,  and  as  they  can  treat  only  by  ministers,  the  right  of  em- 
bassy is  well  known  and  established  by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations. 
The  refusal  on  the  part  of  France  to  receive  our  minister  is,  then,  the 
denial  of  a  right ;  but  the  refusal  to  receive  him  until  we  have  acceded 
to  their  demands  without  discussion  and  without  investigation  is  to 
treat  us  neither  as  allies  nor  as  friends,  nor  as  a  sovereign  state. 

With  this  conduct  of  the  French  Government  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  into  view  the  public  audience  given  to  the  late  minister  of  the 
United  States  on  his  taking  leave  of  the  Executive  Directory.  The 
speech  of  the  President  discloses  sentiments  more  alarming  than  the 
refusal  of  a  minister,  because  more  dangerous  to  our  independence  and 
union  and  at  the  same  time  studiously  marked  with  indignities  toward 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  evinces  a  disposition  to  sepa- 
rate the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  Government,  to  persuade 
them  that  they  have  different  affections,  principles,  and  interests  from 
those  of  their  fellow-citizens  whom  they  themselves  have  chosen  to 
manage  their  common  concerns,  and  thus  to  produce  divisions  fatal  to 
our  peace.  Such  attempts  ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision  which 
shall  convince  France  and  the  world  that  we  are  not  a  degraded  peo- 
ple, humiliated  under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense  of  inferiority, 
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fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence,  and  re- 
gardless of  national  honor,  character,  and  interest. 

I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  thrown  a  veil  over  these  transac- 
tions if  it  had  been  possible  to  conceal  them;  but  they  have  passed  on 
the  great  theater  of  the  world,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  and  America, 
and  with  such  circumstances  of  publicity  and  solemnity  that  they  can 
not  be  disguised  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  They  have  inflicted 
a  wound  in  the  American  breast.  It  is  my  sincere  desire,  however, 
that  it  may  be  healed. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire,  and  in  this  I  presume  I  concur  with  you  and 
with  our  constituents,  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions ;  and  believing  that  neither  the  honor  nor  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  absolutely  forbid  the  repetition  of  advances  for  securing  these 
desirable  objects  with  France,  I  shall  institute  a  fresh  attempt  at 
negotiation,  and  shall  not  fail  to  promote  and  accelerate  an  accommoda- 
tion on  terms  compatible  with  the  rights,  duties,  interests,  and  honor 
of  the  nation.  If  we  have  committed  errors,  and  these  can  be  demon- 
strated, we  shall  be  willing  to  correct  them;  if  we  have  done  injuries, 
we  shall  be  willing  on  conviction  to  redress  them ;  and  equal  measures 
of  justice  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  France  and  every  other 
nation. 

The  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  France 
being  at  present  suspended,  the  Government  has  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing ofiicial  information  from  that  country.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Executive  Directory  passed  a  decree 
on  the  2d  of  March  last  contravening  in  part  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  of  1778'  injurious  to  our  lawful  commerce  and  endangering 
the  lives  of  our  citizens.    A  copy  of  this  decree  will  be  laid  before  you. 

While  we  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  all  our  differences  with  France 
by  amicable  negotiation,  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  depre- 
dations on  our  commerce,  the  personal  injuries  to  our  citizens,  and  the 
general  complexion  of  affairs  render  it  my  indispensable  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  your  consideration  effectual  measures  of  defense. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  become  an  interesting  object 
of  attention,  whether  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  wealth  and 
finances  or  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  nation.  With  a  seacoast 
of  near  2,000  miles  in  extent,  opening  a  wide  field  for  fisheries,  navi- 
gation, and  commerce,  a  great  portion  of  our  citizens  naturally  apply 
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their  industry  and  enterprise  to  these  objects.  Any  serious  and  perma- 
nent injury  to  commerce  would  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  embar- 
rassing disorders.  To  prevent  it  from  being  Undermined  and  destroyed 
it  is  essential  that  it  receive  an  adequate  protection. 

The  naval  establishment  must  occur  to  every  man  who  considers  the 
injuries  committed  on  our  commerce,  the  insults  offered  to  our  citizens, 
and  the  description  of  vessels  by  which  these  abuses  have  been  prac- 
ticed. As  the  sufferings  of  our  mercantile  and  seafaring  citizens  can 
not  be  ascribed  to  the  omission  of  duties  demandable,  considering  the 
neutral  situation  of  our  country,  they  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  hope 
of  impunity  arising  from  a  supposed  inability  on  our  part  to  afford 
protection.  To  resist  the  consequences  of  such  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  foreign  nations  and  to  guard  against  the  degradation  and 
servility  which  they  must  finally  stamp  on  the  American  character  is  an 
important  duty  of  Government. 

A  naval  power,  next  to  the  militia,  is  the  natural  defense  of  the 
United  States.  The  experience  of  the  last  war  would  be  sufficient  to 
shew  that  a  moderate  naval  force,  such  as  would  be  easily  within  the 
present  abilities  of  the  Union,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  baf- 
fled many  formidable  transportations  of  troops  from  one  State  to 
another,  which  were  then  practiced.  Our  seacoasts,  from  their  great 
extent,  are  more  easily  annoyed  and  more  easily  defended  by  a  naval 
force  than  any  other.  With  all  the  materials  our  country  abounds ;  in 
skill  our  naval  architects  and  navigators  are  equal  to  any,  and  com- 
manders and  seamen  will  not  be  wanting. 

But  although  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  system  of  naval  de- 
fense appears  to  be  requisite,  I  am  sensible  it  can  not  be  formed  so 
speedily  and  extensively  as  the  present  crisis  demands.  Hitherto  I 
have  thought  proper  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  armed  vessels  except  on 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  where  general  usage  and  the  danger  from 
pirates  appeared  to  render  the  permission  proper.  Yet  the  restriction 
has  originated  solely  from  a  wish  to  prevent  collisions  with  the  powers 
at  war,  contravening  the  act  of  Congress  of  June,  1794,  and  not  from 
any  doubt  entertained  by  me  of  the  policy  and  propriety  of  permitting 
our  vessels  to  employ  means  of  defense  while  engaged  in  a  lawful 
foreign  commerce.  It  remains  for  Congress  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  will  enable  our  seafaring  citizens  to  defend  themselves  against 
violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  restrain  them 
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from  committing  acts  of  hostility  against  the  powers  at  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  voluntary  provision  for  defense  by  individual  citizens,  it 
appears  to  me  necessary  to  equip  the  frigates,  and  provide  other  vessels 
of  inferior  force,  to  take  under  convoy  such  merchant  vessels  as  shall 
remain  unarmed. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cruisers  whose  depredations  have  been  most 
injurious  have  been  built  and  some  of  them  partially  equipped  in  the 
United  States.  Although  an  effectual  remedy  may  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  yet  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  present  the  subject  gener- 
ally to  your  consideration.  If  a  mode  can  be  devised  by  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  to  prevent  the  resources  of  the  United  States  from  being 
converted  into  the  means  of  annoying  our  trade,  a  great  evil  will  be 
prevented.  With  the  same  view,  I  think  it  proper  to  mention  that  some 
of  our  citizens  resident  abroad  have  fitted  out  privateers,  and  others 
have  voluntarily  taken  the  command,  or  entered  on  board  of  them,  and 
committed  spoliations  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Such  un- 
natural and  iniquitous  practices  can  be  restrained  only  by  severe  pun- 
ishments. 

But  besides  a  protection  of  our  commerce  on  the  seas,  I  think  it 
highly  necessary  to  protect  it  at  home,  where  it  is  collected  in  our  most 
important  ports.  The  distance  of  the  United  States  from  Europe  and 
the  well-known  promptitude,  ardor,  and  courage  of  the  people  in  de- 
fense of  their  country  happily  diminish  the  probability  of  invasion. 
Nevertheless,  to  guard  against  sudden  and  predatory  incursions  the 
situation  of  some  of  our  principal  seaports  demands  your  consideration. 
And  as  our  country  is  vulnerable  in  other  interests  besides  those  of  its 
commerce,  you  will  seriously  deliberate  whether  the  means  of  general 
defense  ought  not  to  be  increased  by  an  addition  to  the  regular  artillery 
and  cavalry,  and  by  arrangements  for  forming  a  provisional  army. 

With  the  same  view,  and  as  a  measure  which,  even  in  a  time  of 
universal  peace,  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  I  recommend  to  your  con- 
sideration a  revision  of  the  laws  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia,  to  render  that  natural  and  safe  defense  of  the  country 
efficacious. 

Although  it  is  very  true  that  we  ought  not  to  involve  ourselves  in 
the  political  system  of  Europe,  but  to  keep  ourselves  always  distinct 
and  separate  from  it  if  we  can,  yet  to  effect  this  separation,  early, 
punctual,  and  continual  information  of  the  current  chain  of  events  and 
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of  the  political  projects  in  contemplation  is  no  less  necessary  than  if 
we  were  directly  concerned  in  them.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the 
discovery  of  the  efforts  made  to  draw  us  into  the  vortex,  in  season  to 
make  preparations  against  them.  However  we  may  consider  ourselves, 
the  maritime  and  commercial  powers  of  the  world  will  consider  the 
United  States  of  America  as  forming  a  weight  in  that  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  which  never  can  be  forgotten  or  neglected.  It  would  not 
only  be  against  our  interest,  but  it  would  be  doing  wrong  to  one-half 
of  Europe,  at  least,  if  we  should  voluntarily  throw  ourselves  into  either 
scale.  It  is  a  natural  policy  for  a  nation  that  studies  to  be  neutral  to 
consult  with  other  nations  engaged  in  the  same  studies  and  pursuits. 
At  the  same  time  that  measures  might  be  pursued  with  this  view,  our 
treaties  with  Prussia  and  Sweden,  one  of  which  is  expired  and  the 
other  near  expiring,  might  be  renewed. 


Address  of  the  Senate  to  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States^ 

Sir:  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  request  you  to  accept  their 
acknowledgments  for  the  comprehensive  and  interesting  detail  you  have 
given  in  your  speech  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  existing  state 
of  the  Union. 

While  we  regret  the  necessity  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature, we  wish  to  express  our  entire  approbation  of  your  conduct  in 
convening  it  on  this  momentous  occasion. 

The  superintendence  of  our  national  faith,  honor,  and  dignity  being 
in  a  great  measure  constitutionally  deposited  with  the  Executive,  we 
observe  with  singular  satisfaction  the  vigilance,  firmness,  and  prompti- 
tude exhibited  by  you  in  this  critical  state  of  our  public  affairs,  and 
from  thence  derive  an  evidence  and  pledge  of  the  rectitude  and  integrity 
of  your  Administration.  And  we  are  sensible  it  is  an  object  of  primary 
importance  that  each  branch  of  the  Government  should  adopt  a  lan- 
guage and  system  of  conduct  which  shall  be  cool,  just,  and  dispas- 
sionate, but  firm,  explicit,  and  decided. 

We  are  equally  desirous  with  you  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship 
with  all  nations,  and  are  happy  to  be  informed  that  neither  the  honor 
nor  interests  of  the  United  States  forbid  advances  for  securing  those 
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desirable  objects  by  amicable  negotiation  with  the  French  Republic. 
This  method  of  adjusting  national  differences  is  not  only  the  most  mild, 
but  the  most  rational  and  humane,  and  with  governments  disposed  to  be 
just  can  seldom  fail  of  success  when  fairly,  candidly,  and  sincerely 
used.  If  we  have  committed  errors  and  can  be  made  sensible  of  them, 
we  agree  with  you  in  opinion  that  we  ought  to  correct  them,  and  com- 
pensate the  injuries  which  may  have  been  consequent  thereon;  and  we 
trust  the  French  Republic  will  be  actuated  by  the  same  just  and  benevo- 
lent principles  of  national  policy. 

We  do  therefore  most  sincerely  approve  of  your  determination  to 
promote  and  accelerate  an  accommodation  of  our  existing  differences 
with  that  Republic  by  negotiation,  on  terms  compatible  with  the  rights, 
duties,  interests,  and  honor  of  our  nation.  And  you  may  rest  assured 
of  our  most  cordial  cooperation  so  far  as  it  may  become  necessary  in 
this  pursuit. 

Peace  and  harmony  with  all  nations  is  our  sincere  wish;  but  such 
being  the  lot  of  humanity  that  nations  will  not  always  reciprocate 
peaceable  dispositions,  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  effectual  measures  of 
defense  will  tend  to  inspire  that  national  self-respect  and  confidence 
at  home  which  is  the  unfailing  source  of  respectability  abroad,  to  check 
aggression  and  prevent  war. 

While  we  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  our  differences  with  the  French 
Republic  by  amicable  negotiation,  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
the  depredations  on  our  commerce,  the  personal  injuries  to  our  citizens, 
and  the  general  complexion  of  afl'airs  prove  to  us  your  vigilant  care  in 
recommending  to  our  attention  effectual  measures  of  defense. 

Those  which  you  recommend,  whether  they  relate  to  external  defense 
by  permitting  our  citizens  to  arm  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  aggres- 
sions on  their  commercial  rights,  and  by  providing  sea  convoys,  or  to 
internal  defense  by  increasing  the  establishments  of  artillery  and  cav- 
alry, by  forming  a  provisional  army,  by  revising  the  militia  laws,  and 
fortifying  more  completely  our  ports  and  harbors,  will  meet  our  con- 
sideration under  the  influence  of  the  same  just  regard  for  the  security, 
interest,  and  honor  of  our  country  which  dictated  your  recommendation. 

Practices  so  unnatural  and  iniquitous  as  those  you  state,  of  our  own 
citizens  converting  their  property  and  personal  exertions  into  the  means 
of  annoying  our  trade  and  injuring  their  fellow-citizens,  deserve  legal 
severity  commensurate  with  their  turpitude. 
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Although  the  Senate  beheve  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our 
country  does  not  depend  on  general  and  extensive  political  connec- 
tions with  European  nations,  yet  we  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  pro- 
priety as  well  as  necessity  of  enabling  the  Executive,  by  sufficient  and 
liberal  supplies,  to  maintain  and  even  extend  our  foreign  intercourse  as 
exigencies  may  require,  reposing  full  confidence  in  the  Executive,  in 
whom  the  Constitution  has  placed  the  powers  of  negotiation. 

We  learn  with  sincere  concern  that  attempts  are  in  operation  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  our  fellow-citizens  from  their  Government. 
Attempts  so  wicked,  wherever  they  exist,  can  not  fail  to  excite  our  ut- 
most abhorrence.  A  government  chosen  by  the  people  for  their  own 
safety  and  happiness,  and  calculated  to  secure  both,  can  not  lose  their 
affections  so  long  as  its  administration  pursues  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  erected;  and  your  resolution  to  observe  a  conduct  just 
and  impartial  to  all  nations,  a  sacred  regard  to  our  national  engage- 
ments, and  not  to  impair  the  rights  of  our  Government,  contains  prin- 
ciples which  can  not  fail  to  secure  to  your  Administration  the  support 
of  the  National  Legislature  to  render  abortive  every  attempt  to  excite 
dangerous  jealousies  among  us,  and  to  convince  the  world  that  our 
Government  and  your  administration  of  it  can  not  be  separated  from 
the  affectionate  support  of  every  good  citizen.  And  the  Senate  can  not 
suffer  the  present  occasion  to  pass  without  thus  publicly  and  solemnly 
expressing  their  attachment  to  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
their  country;  and  as  they  hold  themselves  responsible  to  their  consti- 
tuents, their  consciences,  and  their  God,  it  is  their  determination  by  all 
their  exertions  to  repel  every  attempt  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  the  Government,  so  highly  injurious  to  the  honor,  safety, 
and  independence  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  happy,  since  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  are  in  perfect 
unison  with  yours,  in  this  public  manner  to  declare  that  we  believe 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  been  just  and  impartial  to  foreign 
nations,  and  that  those  internal  regulations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished for  the  preservation  of  peace  are  in  their  nature  proper  and 
have  been  fairly  executed. 

And  we  are  equally  happy  in  possessing  an  entire  confidence  in  your 
abilities  and  exertions  in  your  station  to  maintain  untarinshed  the 
honor,  preserve  the  peace,  and  support  the  independence  of  our  coun- 
try, to  acquire  and  establish  which,  in  connection  with  your  fellow- 
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citizens,  has  been  the  virtuous  effort  of  a  principal  part  of  your  life. 

To  aid  you  in  these  arduous  and  honorable  exertions,  as  it  is  our 
duty  so  it  shall  be  our  faithful  endeavor;  and  we  flatter  ourselves,  sir, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  will  manifest 
to  the  world  that  although  the  United  States  love  peace,  they  will  be 
independent;  that  they  are  sincere  in  their  declarations  to  be  just  to  the 
French  and  all  other  nations,  and  expect  the  same  in  return. 

If  a  sense  of  justice,  a  love  of  moderation  and  peace,  shall  influence 
their  councils,  which  we  sincerely  hope  we  shall  have  just  grounds  to 
expect,  peace  and  amity  between  the  United  States  and  all  nations  will 
be  preserved. 

But  if  we  are  so  unfortunate  cis  to  experience  injuries  from  any  for- 
eign power,  and  the  ordinary  methods  by  which  differences  are  amica- 
bly adjusted  between  nations  shall  be  rejected,  the  determination  "not 
to  surrender  in  any  manner  the  rights  of  the  Government,"  being  so 
inseparably  connected  with  the  dignity,  interest,  and  independence  of 
our  country,  shall  by  us  be  steadily  and  inviolably  supported. 

Th  :  Jeffersox, 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the  Senate. 

May  23,  1797. 


Reply  of  the  President^ 

Mr.  Vice-President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate: 

It  would  be  an  affectation  in  me  to  dissemble  the  pleasure  I  feel  on 
receiving  this  kind  address. 

My  long  experience  of  the  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  patriotism  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  enhances  in  my  estimation  the  value  of 
those  obliging  expressions  of  your  approbation  of  my  conduct,  which 
are  a  generous  reward  for  the  past  and  an  affecting  encouragement  to 
constancy  and  perseverance  in  future. 

Our  sentiments  appear  to  be  so  entirely  in  unison  that  I  can  not  but 
believe  them  to  be  the  rational  result  of  the  understandings  and  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  hearts  of  Americans  in  general  on  contemplating 
the  present  state  of  the  nation. 

While  such  principles  and  aft'ections  prevail  they  will  form  an  in- 
dissoluble bond  of  union  and  a  sure  pledge  that  our  country  has  no 
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essential  injury  to  apprehend  from  any  portentous  appearances  abroad. 
In  a  humble  reliance  on  Divine  Providence  we  may  rest  assured  that 
while  we  reiterate  with  sincerity  our  endeavors  to  accommodate  all 
our  differences  with  France,  the  independence  of  our  country  can  not 
be  diminished,  its  dignity  degraded,  or  its  glory  tarnished  by  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations,  whether  friends  or  enemies. 

John  Adams. 
May  24,  1797. 


Address  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  John  Adams,  President 
of  the  United  States  ^ 

Sir:  The  interesting  details  of  those  events  which  have  rendered 
the  convention  of  Congress  at  this  time  indispensable  (communicated 
ni  your  speech  to  both  Houses)  has  excited  in  us  the  strongest  emo- 
tions. Whilst  we  regret  the  occasion,  we  can  not  omit  to  testify  our 
approbation  of  the  measure,  and  pledge  ourselves  that  no  considera- 
tions of  private  inconvenience  shall  prevent  on  our  part  a  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duties  to  which  we  are  called. 

We  have  constantly  hoped  that  the  nations  of  Europe,  whilst  deso- 
lated by  foreign  wars  or  convulsed  by  intestine  divisions,  would  have 
left  the  United  States  to  enjoy  that  peace  and  tranquillity  to  which 
the  impartial  conduct  of  our  Government  has  entitled  us,  and  it  is  now 
with  extreme  regret  we  find  the  measures  of  the  French  Republic  tend- 
ing to  endanger  a  situation  so  desirable  and  interesting  to  our  country. 

Upon  this  occasion  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  express  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit manner  the  sensations  which  the  present  crisis  has  excited,  and 
to  assure  you  of  our  zealous  cooperation  in  those  measures  which  may 
appear  necessary  for  our  security  or  peace. 

Although  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  our  hearts  that  peace  may  be 
maintained  with  the  French  Republic  and  with  all  the  world,  yet  we 
never  will  surrender  those  rights  which  belong  to  us  as  a  nation ;  and 
whilst  we  view  with  satisfaction  the  wisdom,  dignity,  and  moderation 
which  have  marked  the  measures  of  the  Supreme  Executive  of  our 
country  in  his  attempt  to  remove  by  candid  explanations  the  complaints 
and  jealousies  of  France,  we  feel  the  full  force  of  that  indignity  which 
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has  been  offered  our  country  in  the  rejection  of  its  minister.  No  at- 
tempts to  wound  our  rights  as  a  sovereign  State  will  escape  the  notice 
of  our  constituents.  They  will  be  felt  with  indignation  and  repelled 
with  that  decision  which  shall  convince  the  world  that  we  are  not  a 
degraded  people;  that  we  can  never  submit  to  the  demands  of  a  foreign 
power  without  examination  and  without  discussion. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  Government,  we  can  not  hesitate  in  expressing  our 
indignation  at  any  sentiments  tending  to  derogate  from  that  confi- 
dence. Such  sentiments,  wherever  entertained,  serve  to  evince  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  our  constituents.  An  attempt  to 
separate  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  their  Government  is  an 
attempt  to  separate  them  from  themselves ;  and  although  foreigners 
who  know  not  the  genius  of  our  country  may  have  conceived  the 
project,  and  foreign  emissaries  may  attempt  the  execution,  yet  the 
united  efforts  of  our  fellow-citizens,  will  convince  the  world  of  its  im- 
practicability. 

Sensibly  as  we  feel  the  wound  which  has  been  inflicted  by  the  trans- 
actions disclosed  in  your  communications,  yet  we  think  with  you  that 
neither  the  honor  nor  the  interest  of  the  United  States  forbid  the  repe- 
tition of  advances  for  preserving  peace;  we  therefore  receive  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction  your  information  that  a  fresh  attempt  at  negotiation 
will  be  instituted,  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  a  mutual  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  France  to  compensate  for  any 
injuries  which  may  have  been  committed  upon  our  neutral  rights,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  place  France  on  grounds  similar 
to  those  of  other  countries  in  their  relation  and  connection  with  us 
(if  any  inequalities  shall  be  found  to  exist),  will  produce  an  accommo- 
dation compatible  with  the  engagements,  rights,  duties,  and  honor  of 
the  United  States.  Fully,  however,  impressed  with  the  uncertainty  of 
the  result,  we  shall  prepare  to  meet  with  fortitude  any  unfavorable 
events  which  may  occur,  and  to  extricate  ourselves  from  their  conse- 
quences with  all  the  skill  we  possess  and  all  the  efforts  in  our  power. 
Believing  with  you  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  been  just 
and  impartial  to  foreign  nations,  that  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  have  been  proper,  and  that  they  have  been  fairly  executed,  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  they  will 
give  their  most  cordial  support  to  the  execution  of  principles  so  de- 
liberately and  uprightly  established. 


H 
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The  many  interesting  subjects  which  you  have  recommended  to  our 
consideration,  and  which  are  so  strongly  enforced  by  this  momentous 
occasion,  will  receive  every  attention  which  their  importance  demands, 
and  we  trust  that,  by  the  decided  and  explicit  conduct  which  will 
govern  our  deliberations,  every  insinuation  will  be  repelled  which  is 
derogatory  to  the  honor  and  independence  of  our  country. 

Permit  us  in  offering  this  address  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  your 
promotion  to  the  first  office  in  the  Government  and  our  entire  confi- 
dence that  the  preeminent  talents  and  patriotism  which  have  placed 
you  in  this  distinguished  situation  will  enable  you  to  discharge  its 
various  duties  with  satisfaction  to  yourself  and  advantage  to  our  com- 
mon country. 

June  2,  1797. 


Reply  of  the  President^ 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  receive  with  great  satisfaction  your  candid  approbation  of  the  con- 
vention of  Congress,  and  thank  you  for  your  assurances  that  the  inter- 
esting subjects  recommended  to  your  consideration  shall  receive  the 
attention  which  their  importance  demands,  and  that  your  cooperation 
may  be  expected  in  those  measures  which  may  appear  necessary  for 
our  security  or  peace. 

The  declarations  of  the  Representatives  of  this  nation  of  their  satis- 
faction at  my  promotion  to  the  first  office  in  this  Government  and  of 
their  confidence  in  my  sincere  endeavors  to  discharge  the  various  duties 
of  it  with  advantage  to  our  common  country  have  excited  my  most 
grateful  sensibility. 

I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  believe  and  to  communicate  such  assurance 
to  our  constituents  that  no  event  which  I  can  foresee  to  be  attainable 
by  any  exertions  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties  can  afford  me  so  much 
cordial  satisfaction  as  to  conduct  a  negotiation  with  the  French  Re- 
public to  a  removal  of  prejudices,  a  correction  of  errors,  a  dissipation 
of  umbrages,  an  accommodation  of  all  dift'erences,  and  a  restoration  of 
harmony  and  affection  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  nations.  And 
whenever  the  legitimate  organs  of  intercourse  shall  be  restored  and  the 
real  sentiments  of  the  two  Governments  can  be  candidlv  communicated 
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to  each  other,  although  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  col- 
lecting ourselves  into  a  manly  posture  of  defense,  I  nevertheless  en- 
tertain an  encouraging  confidence  that  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation,  a 
disposition  to  compensate  injuries  and  accommodate  each  other  in  all 
our  relations  and  connections,  will  produce  an  agreement  to  a  treaty 
consistent  with  the  engagements,  rights,  duties,  and  honor  of  both 
nations.' 

John  Adams. 
June  3,  1797. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  ^ 

United  States,  November  22,  1797. 
Gentlemen  of  ihe  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Although  I  can  not  yet  congratulate  you  on  the  reestablishment  of 
peace  in  Europe  and  the  restoration  of  security  to  the  persons  and  prop- 
erties of  our  citizens  from  injustice  and  violence  at  sea,  we  have, 
nevertheless,  abundant  cause  of  gratitude  to  the  source  of  benevolence 
and  influence  for  interior  tranquillity  and  personal  security,  for  propi- 
tious seasons,  prosperous  agriculture,  productive  fisheries,  and  general 
improvements,  and,  above  all,  for  a  rational  spirit  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  and  a  calm  but  steady  determination  to  support  our  sovereignty, 
as  well  as  our  moral  and  our  religious  principles,  against  all  open  and 
secret  attacks. 

Our  envoys  extraordinary  to  the  French  Republic  embarked — one 
in  July,  the  other  early  in  August — to  join  their  colleague  in  Holland. 
I  have  received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  both  of  them  in  Holland, 
from  whence  they  all  proceeded  on  their  journeys  to  Paris  within  a  few 
days  of  the  19th  of  September.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this 
mission,  I  trust  that  nothing  will  have  been  omitted  on  my  part  to 
conduct  the  negotiation  to  a  successful  conclusion,  on  such  equitable 
terms  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  safety,  honor,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing,  in  the  meantime,  will  contribute  so  much  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  attainment  of  justice  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  that  energy  and  unanimity  of  which  on  many  former  occasions 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  given  such  memorable  proofs, 
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and  the  exertion  of  those  resources  for  national  defense  which  a  benefi- 
cent Providence  has  kindly  placed  within  their  power. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  nothing  has  occurred  since  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  which  renders  inexpedient  those  precaution- 
ary measures  recommended  by  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  two 
Houses  at  the  opening  of  your  late  extraordinary  session.  If  that  sys- 
tem was  then  prudent,  it  is  more  so  now,  as  increasing  depredations 
.strengthen  the  reasons  for  its  adoption. 

Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  negotiation  with  France, 
and  whether  the  war  in  Europe  is  or  is  not  to  continue,  I  hold  it  most 
certain  that  permanent  tranquillity  and  order  will  not  soon  be  ob- 
tained. The  state  of  society  has  so  long  been  disturbed,  the  sense  of 
moral  and  religious  obligations  so  much  weakened,  public  faith  and 
national  honor  have  been  so  impaired,  respect  to  treaties  has  been  so 
diminished,  and  the  law  of  nations  has  lost  so  much  of  its  force,  while 
pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and  violence  have  been  so  long  unrestrained, 
there  remains  no  reasonable  ground  on  which  to  raise  an  expectation 
that  a  commerce  without  protection  or  defense  will  not  be  plundered. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  essential,  if  not  to  their  exist- 
ence, at  least  to  their  comfort,  their  growth,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
The  genius,  character,  and  habits  of  the  people  are  highly  commercial. 
Their  cities  have  been  formed  and  exist  upon  commerce.  Our  agricul- 
ture, fisheries,  arts,  and  manufactures  afe  connected  with  and  depend 
upon  it.  In  short,  commerce  has  made  this  country  what  it  is,  and  it 
can  not  be  destroyed  or  neglected  without  involving  the  people  in 
poverty  and  distress.  Great  numbers  are  directly  and  solely  sup- 
ported by  navigation.  The  faith  of  society  is  pledged  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  of  commercial  and  seafaring  no  less  than  of  the  othei 
citizens.  Under  this  view  of  our  affairs,  I  should  hold  myself  guilty 
of  a  neglect  of  duty  if  I  forbore  to  recommend  that  we  should  make 
every  exertion  to  protect  our  commerce  and  to  place  our  country  in  a 
suitable  posture  of  defense  as  the  only  sure  means  of  preservmg  both. 


Address  of  the  Senate  to  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States^ 

The  President  of  the  United  States  : 

It  would  have  given  us  much  pleasure  to  have  received  your  con- 
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gratulations  on  the  reestablishment  of  peace  in  Europe  and  the  restora- 
tion of  security  to  the  persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  from  in- 
justice and  violence  at  sea ;  but  though  these  events,  so  desirable  to  our 
country  and  the  world,  have  not  taken  place,  yet  we  have  abundant 
cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  Human  Events  for  interior 
tranquillity  and  personal  security,  for  propitious  seasons,  prosperous 
agriculture,  productive  fisheries,  and  general  improvement,  and,  above 
all,  for  a  rational  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  a  calm  but 
steady  determination  to  support  our  sovereignty  against  all  open  and 
secret  attacks. 

We  learn  with  satisfaction  that  our  envoys  extraordinary  to  the 
French  Republic  had  safely  arrived  in  Europe  and  were  proceeding  to 
the  scene  of  negotiation,  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  mis- 
sion, we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  .nothing  on  your  part  has  been 
omitted  which  could  in  any  way  conduce  to  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  negotiation  upon  terms  compatible  with  the  safety,  honor,  and  in- 
terest of  the  United  States;  and  we  are  fully  convinced  that  in  the 
meantime  a  manifestation  of  that  unanimity  and  energy  of  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  given  such  memorable  proofs  and  a 
proper  exertion  of  those  resources  of  national  defense  which  we  pos- 
sess will  essentially  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the 
attainment  of  justice. 

We  think,  sir,  with  you  that  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
essential  to  the  growth,  comfort,  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  and 
that  the  faith  of  society  is  pledged  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  commercial  and  seafaring  no  less  than  of  other  citizens.  And  even 
if  our  negotiation  with  France  should  terminate  favorably  and  the 
war  in  Europe  cease,  yet  the  state  of  society  which  unhappily  prevails 
in  so  great  a  portion  of  the  world  and  the  experience  of  past  times 
under  better  circumstances  unite  in  warning  us  that  a  commerce  so 
extensive  and  which  holds  out  so  many  temptations  to  lawless  plun- 
derers can  never  be  safe  without  protection ;  and  we  hold  ourselves 
obliged  by  every  tie  of  duty  which  binds  us  to  our  constituents  to  pro- 
mote and  concur  in  such  measures  of  marine  defense  as  may  convince 
our  merchants  and  seamen  that  their  rights  are  not  sacrificed  nor  their 
injuries  forgotten. 

Nov.  27,  1797. 
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Reply  of  the  President^ 

United  States,  November  28,  i/p/. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate: 

I  thank  you  for  this  address. 

When,  after  the  most  laborious  investigation  and  serious  reflection, 
without  partial  considerations  or  personal  motives,  measures  have  been 
adopted  or  recommended,  I  can  receive  no  higher  testimony  of  their 
rectitude  than  the  approbation  of  an  assembly  so  independent,  patriotic, 
and  enlightened  as  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  has  afforded  me  more  entire  satisfaction  than  the  coincidence 
of  your  judgment  with  mine  in  the  opinion  of  the  essential  importance 
of  our  commerce  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  maritime  defense 
What  is  it  that  has  drawn  to  Europe  the  superfluous  riches  of  the 
three  other  quarters  of  the  globe  but  a  marine?  What  is  it  that  has 
drained  the  wealth  of  Europe  itself  into  the  coffers  of  two  or  three  of 
its  principal  commercial  powers  but  a  marine? 

The  world  has  furnished  no  example  of  a  flourishing  commerce 
without  a  maritime  protection,  and  a  moderate  knowledge  of  man  and 
his  history  will  convince  anyone  that  no  such  prodigy  ever  can  arise. 
A  mercantile  marine  and  a  military  marine  must  grow  up  together ; 
one  can  not  long  exist  without  the  other. 

John  Adams. 


Address  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  John  Adams,  President  of 

the  United  States^ 

In  lamenting  the  increase  of  the  injuries  offered  to  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  citizens  at  sea  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  continu- 
ance of  interior  tranquillity  and  the  attendant  blessings  of  which  you 
remind  us  as  alleviations  of  these  fatal  effects  of  injustice  and  violence. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  mission  to  the  French  Republic, 
your  early  and  uniform  attachment  to  the  interest  of  our  country,  your 
important  services  in  the  struggle  for  its  independence,  and  your  un- 
ceasing exertions  for  its  welfare  aiford  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  efforts  to  conduct  the  negotiation  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion on  such  terms  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  safety,  honor,  and 
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interest  of  the  United  States.  We  have  also  a  firm  reHance  upon  the 
energy  and  unanimity  of  the  people  of  these  States  in  the  assertion  of 
their  rights,  and  on  their  determination  to  exert  upon  all  proper  oc- 
casions their  ample  resources  in  providing  for  the  national  defense. 

The  importance  of  commerce  and  its  beneficial  influence  upon  agri- 
culture, arts,  and  manufactures  have  been  verified  in  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  country.  It  is  essentially  connected  with  the  other 
great  interests  of  the  community;  they  must  flourish  and  decline  to- 
gether; and  while  the  extension  of  our  navigation  and  trade  naturally 
excites  the  jealousy  and  tempts  the  avarice  of  other  nations,  we  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  numerous  and  deserving  class  of  citizens 
engaged  in  these  pursuits  and  dependent  on  them  for  their  subsistence 
has  a  strong  and  indisputable  claim  to  our  support  and  protection. 

Nov.  28,  1797. 


Reply  of  the  President^ 

United  States,  November  2^,  i797- 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  receive  this  address  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

Your  approbation  of  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  this  city  and  of 
those  other  measures  of  the  Executive  authority  of  Government  com- 
mimicated  in  my  address  to  both  Houses  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
afford  me  great  satisfaction,  as  the  strongest  desire  of  my  heart  is  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people  and  their  Representatives  by  a  faithful 
discharge  of  my  duty. 

The  confidence  you  express  in  the  sincerity  of  my  endeavors  and  in 
the  unanimity  of  the  people  does  me  much  honor  and  gives  me  great 
joy. 

I  rejoice  in  that  harmony  which  appears  in  the  sentiments  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  Government  on  the  importance  of  our  commerce  and 
our  obligations  to  defend  it,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  subjects  recom- 
mended to  your  consideration,  and  sincerely  congratulate  you  and  our 
fellow-citizens  at  large  on  this  appearance,  so  auspicious  to  the  honor, 
interest,  and  happiness  of  the  nation. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  ^ 

United  States,  December  8,  1798. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

The  course  of  the  transactions  in  relation  to  the  United  States  and 
France  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  during  your  recess  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  future  communication.  That  communication 
will  confirm  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  toward  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  differences  with  that  power.  You  will  at  the  same  time 
perceive  that  the  B'rench  Government  appears  solicitous  to  impress  the 
opinion  that  it  is  averse  to  a  rupture  with  this  country,  and  that  it  has 
in  a  qualified  manner  declared  itself  willing  to  receive  a  minister  from 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  good  understanding. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  professions  of  this  kind  that  they  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  which  may  countenance  the  inadmissible  pretension 
of  a  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  which  a  minister  from  the 
United  States  should  possess,  and  that  while  France  is  asserting  the 
existence  of  a  disposition  on  her  part  to  conciliate  with  sincerity  the 
differences  which  have  arisen,  the  sincerity  of  a  like  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  of  which  so  many  demonstrative  proofs  have 
been  given,  should  even  be  indirectly  questioned.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  decree  of  the  Directory  alleged  to  be  intended  to 
restrain  the  depredations  of  French  cruisers  on  our  commerce  has  not 
given,  and  can  not  give,  any  relief.  It  enjoms  them  to  conform  to  all 
the  laws  of  France  relative  to  cruising  and  prizes,  while  these  laws  are 
themselves  the  sources  of  the  depredations  of  which  we  have  so  long,  so 
justly,  and  so  fruitlessly  complained. 

The  law  of  France  enacted  in  January  last,  which  subjects  to  capture 
and  condemnation  neutral  vessels  and  their  cargoes  if  any  portion  of 
the  latter  are  of  British  fabric  or  produce,  although  the  entire  property 
belong  to  neutrals,  instead  of  being  rescinded  has  lately  received  a 
confirmation  by  the  failure  of  a  proposition  for  its  repeal.  While  this 
law,  which  is  an  unequivocal  act  of  war  on  the  commerce  of  the  nations 
it  attacks,  continues  in  force  those  nations  can  see  in  the  French  Gov- 
ernment only  a  power  regardless  of  their  essential  rights,  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty;  and  if  they  possess  the  means  they  can 
reconcile  nothing  with  their  interest  and  honor  but  a  firm  resistance. 
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Hitherto,  therefore,  nothing  is  discoverable  in  the  conduct  of  France 
which  ought  to  change  or  relax  our  measures  of  defense.  On  the  con- 
trary, to  extend  and  invigorate  them  is  our  true  policy.  We  have  no 
reason  to  regret  that  these  measures  have  been  thus  far  adopted  and 
pursued,  and  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  our  view  of  the  portentous 
and  incalculable  situation  of  Europe  we  shall  discover  new  and  cogent 
motives  for  the  full  development  of  our  energies  and  resources. 

But  in  demonstrating  by  our  conduct  that  we  do  not  fear  war  in  the 
necessary  protection  of  our  rights  and  honor  we  shall  give  no  room  to 
infer  that  we  abandon  the  desire  of  peace.  An  efficient  preparation  for 
war  can  alone  insure  peace.  It  is  peace  that  we  have  uniformly  and 
perseveringly  cultivated,  and  harmony  between  us  and  France  may  be 
restored  at  her  option.  But  to  send  another  minister  without  more 
determinate  assurances  that  he  would  be  received  would  be  an  act  of 
humiliation  to  which  the  United  States  ought  not  to  submit.  It  must 
therefore  be  left  with  France  (if  she  is  indeed  desirous  of  accommoda- 
tion) to  take  the  requisite  steps.  The  United  States  will  steadily  ob- 
serve the  maxims  by  which  they  have  hither  been  governed.  They  will 
respect  the  sacred  rights  of  embassy ;  and  with  a  sincere  disposition  on 
the  part  of  France  to  desist  from  hostility,  to  make  reparation  for  the 
injuries  heretofore  inflicted  on  our  commerce,  and  to  do  justice  in 
future,  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  a  friendly  inter- 
course. In  making  to  you  this  declaration  I  give  a  pledge  to  France 
and  the  world  that  the  Executive  authority  of  this  country  still  adheres 
to  the  humane  and  pacific  policy  which  has  invariably  governed  its  pro- 
ceedings, in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  considering 
the  late  manifestations  of  her  policy  toward  foreign  nations,  I  deem  it  a 
duty  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  declare  my  opinion  that  whether  we 
negotiate  with  her  or  not,  vigorous  preparations  for  war  will  be  alike 
indispensable.  These  alone  will  give  to  us  an  equal  treaty  and  insure  it-- 
observance. 

Among  the  measures  of  preparation  which  appear  expedient,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  recall  your  attention  to  the  naval  establishment.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  the  small  naval  armament  provided  under  the  acts 
of  the  last  session  are  known  and  acknowledged.  Perhaps  no  country 
ever  experienced  more  sudden  and  remarkable  advantages  from  any 
measure  of  policy  than  we  have  derived  from  the  arming  for  our  mari- 
time protection  and  defense.    We  ought  without  loss  of  time  to  lay  the 
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foundation  for  an  increase  of  our  Navy  to  a  size  sufficient  to  guard  our 
coast  and  protect  our  trade.  Such  a  naval  force  as  it  is  doubtless  in 
the  povvcr  of  the  United  States  to  create  and  maintain  would  also  af- 
ford to  them  the  best  means  of  general  defense  by  facilitating  the  safe 
transportation  of  troops  and  stores  to  every  part  of  our  extensive  coast. 
To  accomplish  this  important  object,  a  prudent  foresight  requires  that 
systematical  measures  be  adopted  for  procuring  at  all  times  the  requisite 
timber  and  other  supplies.  In  what  manner  this  shall  be  done  I  leave 
to  your  consideration. 


Address  of  the  Senate  to  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States  ^ 

The  President  of  the  United  States: 

Although  we  have  sincerely  wished  that  an  adjustment  of  our  differ- 
ences with  the  Republic  of  France  might  be  effected  on  safe  and  honor- 
able terms,  yet  the  information  you  have  given  us  of  the  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  the  negotiation  has  not  surprised  us.  In  the  general  conduct 
of  that  Republic  we  have  seen  a  design  of  universal  influence  incom- 
patible with  the  self-government  and  destructive  of  the  independence 
of  other  States.  In  its  conduct  toward  these  United  States  we  have 
seen  a  plan  of  hostility  pursued  with  unremitted  constancy,  equally  dis- 
regarding the  obligations  of  treaties  and  the  rights  of  individuals.  We 
have  seen  two  embassies,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  explana- 
tions and  clothed  with  the  most  extensive  and  liberal  powers,  dismissed 
without  recognition  and  even  without  a  hearing.  The  Government  of 
France  has  not  only  refused  to  repeal  but  has  recently  enjoined  the 
observance  of  its  former  edict  respecting  merchandise  of  British  fabric 
or  produce  the  property  of  neutrals,  by  which  the  interruption  of  our 
lawful  commerce  and  the  spoliation  of  the  property  of  our  citizens  have 
again  received  a  public  sanction.  These  facts  indicate  no  change  of 
system  or  disposition;  they  speak  a  more  intelligible  language  than 
professions  of  solicitude  to  avoid  a  rupture,  however  ardently  made. 
But  if,  after  the  repeated  proofs  we  have  given  of  a  sincere  desire 
for  peace,  these  professions  should  be  accompanied  by  insinuations  im- 
plicating the  integrity  with  which  it  has  been  pursued;  if,  neglecting 
and  passing  by  the  constitutional  and  authorized  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  are  made  through  the  medium  of  individuals  without  public 
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character  or  authority,  and,  above  all,  if  they  carry  with  them  a  claim 
to  prescribe  the  poHtical  qualifications  of  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  be  employed  in  the  negotiation,  they  are  not  entitled  to  atten- 
tion or  consideration,  but  ought  to  be  regarded  as  designed  to  separate 
the  people  from  their  Government  and  to  bring  about  by  intrigue  that 
which  open  force  could  not  effect. 

We  are  of  opinion  with  you,  sir,  that  there  has  nothing  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  the  conduct  of  France  which  can  justify  a  relaxation  of  the 
means  of  defense  adopted  during  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the 
happy  result  of  which  is  so  strongly  and  generally  marked.  If  the 
force  by  sea  and  land  which  the  existing  laws  authorize  should  be 
judged  inadequate  to  the  public  defense,'  we  will  perform  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  bringing  forward  such  other  acts  as  will  effectually 
call  forth  the  resources  and  force  of  our  country. 

A  steady  adherence  to  this  wise  and  manly  policy,  a  proper  direction 
of  the  noble  spirit  of  patriotism  which  has  arisen  in  our  country,  and 
which  ought  to  be  cherished  and  invigorated  by  every  branch  of  the 
Government,  will  secure  our  liberty  and  independence  against  all  open 
and  secret  attacks. 

We  enter  on  the  business  of  the  present  session  with  an  anxious 
solicitude  for  the  public  good,  and  shall  bestow  that  consideration  on 
the  several  objects  pointed  out  in  your  communication  which  they  re- 
spectively merit. 

Your  long  and  important  services,  your  talents  and  firmness,  so 
often  displayed  in  the  most  trying  times  and  most  critical  situations, 
afford  a  sure  pledge  of  a  zealous  cooperation  in  every  measure  neces- 
sary to  secure  us  justice  and  respect, 

♦  John  Laurance, 

President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

December  11,  1798. 


Reply  of  the  President^ 

December  12,  lygS. 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Gentlemen  :  I  thank  you  for  this  address,  so  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  our  Constitution  and  the  established  character  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  for  wisdom,  honor,  and  virtue. 
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I  have  seen  no  real  evidence  of  any  change  of  system  or  disposition 
m  the  French  Republic  toward  the  United  States.  Although  the  offi- 
cious interference  of  individuals  without  public  character  or  authority 
is  not  entitled  to  any  credit,  yet  it  deserves  to  be  considered  whether 
that  temerity  and  impertinence  of  individuals  affecting  to  interfere  in 
public  affairs  between  France  and  the  United  States,  whether  by  their 
secret  correspondence  or  otherwise,  and  intended  to  impose  upon  the 
people  and  separate  them  from  their  Government,  ought  not  to  be  in- 
quired into  and  corrected. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  assurances  that  you  will  bestow 
that  consideration  on  the  several  objects  pointed  out  in  my  communi- 
cation which  they  respectively  merit. 

If  I  have  participated  in  that  understanding,  sincerity,  and  constancy 
which  have  been  displayed  by  my  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen  in 
the  most  trying  times  and  critical  situations,  and  fulfilled  my  duties  to 
them,  I  am  happy.  The  testimony  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  my  favor  is  an  high  and  honorable  reward  which  receives,  as  it 
merits,  my  grateful  acknowledgments.  My  zealous  cooperation  in 
measures  necessary  to  secure  us  justice  and  consideration  may  be  al- 
ways depended  on. 

John  Adams. 


Address  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  John  Adams,  President  of 

the  United  States  ^ 

John  Adams, 

President  of  the  United  States. 
Desirous  as  we  are  that  all  causes  of  hostility  may  be  removed  by 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  national  differences,  we  learn  with  satis- 
faction that  in  pursuance  of  our  treaties  with  Spain  and  with  Great 
Britain  advances  have  been  made  for  definitively  settling  the  contro- 
versies relative  to  the  southern  and  northeastern  limits  of  the  United 
States.  With  similar  sentiments  have  we  received  your  information 
that  the  proceedings  under  commissions  authorized  by  the  same  treaties 
afford  to  a  respectable  portion  of  our  citizens  the  prospect  of  a  final 
decision  on  their  claims  for  maritime  injuries  committed  by  subjects  of 
those  powers. 
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It  would  be  the  theme  of  mutual  felicitation  were  we  assured  of 
experiencing  similar  moderation  and  justice  from  the  Prench  Republic, 
between  which  and  the  United  States  differences  have  unhappily 
arisen ;  but  this  is  denied  us  by  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  by  this  Government  toward  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  those  differences  and  by  the  various  inadmissible  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  that  nation. 

The  continuing  in  force  the  decree  of  January  last,  to  which  you 
have  more  particularly  pointed  our  attention,  ought  of  itself  to  be  con- 
sidered as  demonstrative  of  the  real  intentions  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. That  decree  proclaims  a  predatory  warfare  against  the  un- 
questionable rights  of  neutral  commerce  which  with  our  means  of  de- 
fense our  interest  and  our  honor  command  us  to  repel.  It  therefore 
now  becomes  the  United  States  to  be  as  determined  in  resistance  as 
they  have  been  patient  in  suffering  and  condescending  in  negotiation. 

While  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  France  persist  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  decrees  so  hostile  to  oijr  essential  rights,  their  conduct  forbids 
us  to  confide  in  any  of  their  professions  of  amity. 

As,  therefore,  the  conduct  of  France  hitherto  exhibits  nothing  which 
ought  to  change  or  relax  our  measures  of  defense,  the  policy  of  extend- 
ing and  invigorating  those  measures  demands  our  sedulous  attention. 
The  sudden  and  remarkable  advantages  which  this  country  has  experi- 
enced from  a  small  naval  armament  sufficiently  prove  the  utility  of  its 
establishment.  As  it  respects  the  guarding  of  our  coast,  the  protection 
of  our  trade,  and  the  facility  of  safely  transporting  the  means  of  terri- 
torial defense  to  every  part  of  our  maritime  frontier,  an  adequate  naval 
force  must  be  considered  as  an  important  object  of  national  policy. 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  adopt  the  opinion  that,  whether  negotiations  with 
France  are  resumed  or  not,  vigorous  preparations  for  war  will  be  alike 
indispensable. 

In  this  conjuncture  of  affairs,  while  with  you  we  recognize  our  abun- 
dant cause  of  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  Events  for  the  or- 
dinary blessings  of  Providence,  we  regard  as  of  high  national  impor- 
tance the  manifestation  in  our  country  of  a  magnanimous  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  foreign  domination.  This  spirit  merits  to  be  cherished  and 
invigorated  by  every  branch  of  Government  as  the  estimable  pledge  of 
national  prosperity  and  glory. 

Disdaining  a  reliance  on  foreign  protection,  wanting  no  foreign  guar- 
anty of  our  liberties,  resolving  to  maintain  our  national  independence 
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against  every  attempt  to  despoil  us  of  this  inestimable  treasure,  we 
confide  under  Providence  in  the  patriotism  and  energies  of  the  people 
of  these  United  States  for  defeating  the  hostile  enterprises  of  any 
foreign  power. 

To  adopt  with  prudent  foresight  such  systematical  measures  as  may 
be  expedient  for  calling  forth  those  energies  wherever  the  national 
exigencies  may  require,  whether  on  the  ocean  or  on  our  own  territory, 
and  to  rconcile  with  the  proper  security  of  revenue  the  convenience 
of  mercantile  enterprise,  on  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  public 
resources  depends,  are  objects  of  moment  which  shall  be  duly  regarded 
in  the  course  of  our  deliberations. 

Fully  as  we  accord  with  you  in  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  sending  another  minister  to 
France  without  previous  assurances  sufficiently  determinate  that  he  will 
be  duly  accredited,  we  have  heard  with  cordial  approbation  the  declara- 
tion of  your  purpose  steadily  to  observe  those  maxims  of  humane  and 
pacific  policy  by  which  the  United  States  have  hitherto  been  governed. 
While  it  is  left  with  France  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for  accommoda- 
tion, it  is  worthy  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  free  people  to  make  known 
to  the  world  that  justice  on  the  part  of  France  will  annihilate  every 
obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  a  friendly  intercourse,  and  that  the  Execu- 
tive authority  of  this  country  will  respect  the  sacred  rights  of  embassy. 
At  the  same 'time,  the  wisdom  and  decision  which  have  characterized 
your  past  Administration  assure  us  that  no  illusory  professions  will 
seduce  you  into  any  abandonment  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  the 
United  States  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

December  13,  1798. 


Reply  of  the  President  ^ 

December  14,  1798. 
To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Gentlemen  :  My  sincere  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  for  this  excellent  address  so  con- 
sonant to  the  character  of  representatives  of  a  great  and  free  people. 
The  judgment  and  feelings  of  a  nation,  I  believe,  were  never  more 
truly  expressed  by  their  representatives  than  those  of  our  constituents 
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by  your  decided  declaration  that  with  our  means  of  defense  our  interest 
and  honor  command  us  to  repel  a  predatory  warfare  against  the  un- 
questionable rights  of  neutral  commerce;  that  it  becomes  the  United 
States  to  be  as  determined  in  resistance  as  they  have  been  patient  in 
suffering  and  condescending  in  negotiation ;  that  while  those  who  direct 
the  affairs  of  France  persist  in  the  enforcement  of  decrees  so  hostile 
to  our  essential  rights  their  conduct  forbids  us  to  confide  in  any  of 
their  professions  of  amity ;  that  an  adequate  naval  force  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  important  object  of  national  policy,  and  that,  whether 
negotiations  with  France  are  resumed  or  not,  vigorous  preparations 
for  war  will  be  alike  indispensable. 

The  generous  disdain  you  so  coolly  and  deliberately  express  of  a  re- 
liance on  foreign  protection,  wanting  no  foreign  guaranty  of  our  liber- 
ties, resolving  to  maintain  our  national  independence  against  every  at- 
tempt to  despoil  us  of  this  inestimable  treasure,  will  meet  the  full 
approbation  of  every  sound  understanding  and  exulting  applauses  from 
the  heart  of  every  faithful  American. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  candid  approbation  of  my  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  of  negotiation  and  for  the  declaration  of  your 
opinion  that  the  policy  of  extending  and  invigorating  our  measures 
of  defense  and  the  adoption  with  prudent  foresight  of  such  systematical 
measures  as  may  be  expedient  for  calling  forth  the  energies  of  our 
country  wherever  the  national  exigencies  may  require,  whether  on  the 
ocean  or  on  our  own  territory,  will  demand  your  sedulous  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  I  take  the  liberty  to  assure  you  it  shall  be  my 
vigilant  endeavor  that  no  illusory  professions  shall  seduce  me  into 
any  abandonment  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  the  United  States  as  a 
free  and  independent  nation. 

John  Adams. 


THIRD   ANNUAL   ADDRESS  ^ 

United  States,  December  j,  i799- 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 
Persevering  in  the  pacific  and  humane  policy  which  had  been  in- 
variably professed  and  sincerely  pursued  by  the  Executive  authority 
of  the  United  States,  when  indications  were  made  on  the  part  of  the 
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French  Republic  of  a  disposition  to  accommodate  the  existing  differ- 
ences between  the  two  countries,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  prepare  for 
meeting  their  advances  by  a  nomination  of  ministers  upon  certain  con- 
ditions which  the  honor  of  our  country  dictated,  and  which  its  modera- 
tion had  given  it  a  right  to  prescribe.  The  assurances  which  were 
required  of  the  French  Government  previous  to  the  departure  of  our 
envoys  have  been  given  through  their  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
and  I  have  directed  them  to  proceed  on  their  mission  to  Paris.  They 
have  full  power  to  conclude  a  treaty,  subject  to  the  constitutional  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  characters  of  these  gentlemen  are 
sure  pledges  to  their  country  that  nothing  incompatible  with  its  honor 
or  interest,  nothing  inconsistent  with  our  obligations  of  good  faith  or 
friendship  to  any  other  nation,  will  be  stipulated. 

John  Adams. 


Address  of  the  Senate  to  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States^ 

The  President  of  the  United  States  : 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  the  late  mis- 
sion to  France  and  upon  the  uncommon  nature,  extent,  and  aspect  of 
the  war  now  raging  in  Europe,  which  aft'ects  materially  our  relations 
with  the  powers  at  war,  and  which  has  changed  the  condition  of  their 
colonies  in  our  neighborhood,  we  are  of  opinion  with  you  that  it  would 
be  neither  wise  nor  safe  to  relax  our  measures  of  defense  or  to  lessen 
any  of  our  preparations  to  repel  aggression. 

Samuel  Livermore, 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

December  9,  1799. 


Address  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  John  Adams,  President  of 

the  United  States^ 

The  President  of  the  United  States: 

Highly  approving  as  we  do  the  pacific  and  humane  policy  which  has 
been  invariably  professed  and  sincerely  pursued  by  the  Executive  au- 
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thority  of  the  United  States,  a  policy  which  our  best  interests  en- 
joined, and  of  which  honor  has  permitted  the  observance,  we  consider 
as  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  your  inflexible  preseverance  in  the 
same  well-chosen  system  your  preparation  to  meet  the  first  indications 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Republic  of  a  disposition  to  accommodate 
the  existing  differences  between  the  two  countries  by  a  nomination  of 
ministers,  on  certain  conditions  which  the  honor  of  our  country  un- 
questionably dictated,  and  which  its  moderation  had  certainly  given  it 
a  right  to  prescribe.  When  the  assurances  thus  required  of  the  French 
Government,  previous  to  the  departure  of  our  envoys,  had  been  given 
through  their  minister  of  foreign  relations,  the  direction  that  they 
should  proceed  on  their  mission  was  on  your  part  a  completion  of  the 
measure,  and  manifests  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was  commenced. 
We  offer  up  our  fervent  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
for  the  success  of  their  embassy,  and  that  it  may  be  productive  of 
peace  and  happiness  to  our  common  country.  The  uniform  tenor  of 
your  conduct  through  a  life  useful  to  your  fellow-citizens  and  honor- 
able to  yourself  gives  a  sure  pledge  of  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  negotiation  will  be  pursued  on  your  part,  and  we 
earnestly  pray  that  similar  dispositions  may  be  displayed  on  the  part 
of  France.  The  differences  which  unfortunately  subsist  between  the 
two  nations  can  not  fail  in  that  event  to  be  happily  terminated.  To 
produce  this  end,  to  all  so  desirable,  firmness,  moderation,  and  union 
at  home  constitute,  we  are  persuaded,  the  surest  means.  The  char- 
acter of  the  gentlemen  you  have  deputed,  and  still  more  the  character 
of  the  Government  which  deputes  them,  are  safe  pledges  to  their 
country  that  nothing  incompatible  with  its  honor  or  interest,  nothing 
inconsistent  with  our  obligations  of  good  faith  or  friendship  to  any 
other  nation,  will  be  stipulated. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  our  citizens,  with  their  property,  trading 
to  those  ports  of  St.  Domingo  with  which  commercial  intercourse  has 
been  renewed  have  been  duly  respected,  and  that  privateering  from 
those  ports  has  ceased. 

December  9.  1799. 
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Reply  of  the  President^ 

United  States,  December  lo,  lypp. 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 

As  long  as  we  maintain  with  harmony  and  affection  the  honor  of  our 
country  consistently  with  its  peace,  externally  and  internally,  while 
that  is  attainable,  or  in  war  when  that  becomes  necessary,  assert  its 
real  independence  and  sovereignty,  and  support  the  constitutional  ener- 
gies and  dignity  of  its  Government,  we  may  be  perfectly  sure,  under 
the  smiles  of  Divine  Providence,  that  we  shall  effectually  promote  and 
extend  our  national  interest  and  happiness. 

John  Adams. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS  ^ 

United  States,  November  22,  1800. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  : 

The  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  to  France  were  received  by  the  First  Consul  with  the 
respect  due  to  their  character,  and  three  persons  with  equal  powers 
were  appointed  to  treat  with  them.  Although  at  the  date  of  the  last 
official  intelligence  the  negotiation  had  not  terminated,  yet  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  efforts  to  effect  an  accommodation  will  at  length  meet 
with  a  success  proportioned  to  the  sincerity  with  which  they  have  been 
so  often  repeated. 

While  our  best  endeavors  for  the  preservation  of  harmony  with  all 
nations  will  continue  to  be  used,  the  experience  of  the  world  and  our 
own  experience  admonish  us  of  the  insecurity  of  trusting  too  confi- 
dently to  their  success.  We  can  not,  without  committting  a  dangerous 
imprudence,  abandon  those  measures  of  self-protection  which  are 
adapted  to  our  situation  and  to  which,  notwithstanding  our  pacific 
policy,  the  violence  and  injustice  of  others  may  again  compel  us  to 
resort.  While  our  vast  extent  of  seacoast,  the  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural habits  of  our  people,  the  great  capital  they  will  continue  to  trust 
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on  the  ocean,  suggest  the  system  of  defense  which  will  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  ourselves,  our  distance  from  Europe  and  our  resources  for 
maritime  strength  will  enable  us  to  employ  it  with  effect.  Seasonable 
and  systematic  arrangements,  so  far  as  our  resources  will  justify,  for 
a  navy  adapted  to  defensive  war.  and  which  may  in  case  of  necessity 
be  quickly  brought  into  use,  seem  to  be  as  much  recommended  by  a 
wise  and  true  economy  as  by  a  just  regard  for  our  future  tranquillity, 
for  the  safety  of  our  shores,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  property 
committed  to  the  ocean. 

The  present  Navy  of  the  United  States,  called  suddenly  into  existence 
by  a  great  national  exigency,  has  raised  us  in  our  own  esteem,  and  by 
the  protection  aft'orded  to  our  commerce  has  effected  to  the  extent  of 
our  expectations  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created. 


Address  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  John  Adams,  President  of 

the  United  States^ 

John  Adams, 

President  of  the  United  States: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  having  confided  the  manage- 
ment of  our  foreign  negotiations  to  the  control  of  the  Executive  power, 
we  cheerfully  submit  to  its  decisions  on  this  important  subject;  and  in 
respect  to  the  negotiations  now  pending  with  France  we  sincerly  hope 
that  the  final  result  may  prove  as  fortunate  to  our  country  as  the  most 
ardent  mind  can  wish. 

So  long  as  a  predatory  war  is  carried  on  against  our  commerce  we 
should  sacrifice  the  interests  and  disappoint  the  expectations  of  our 
constituents  should  we  for  a  moment  relax  that  system  of  maritime 
defense  which  has  resulted  in  such  beneficial  effects.  At  this  period 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  few  persons  can  be  found  within  the 
United  States  who  do  not  admit  that  a  navy,  well  organized,  must 
constitute  the  natural  and  efficient  defense  of  this  country  against  all 
foreign  hostility. 

November  26,  1800. 
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Reply  of  the  President^ 

Washington,  November  2'j,  1800. 
Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

With  you,  gentlemen,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  final  result  of  the 
negotiations  now  pending  with  France  may  prove  as  fortunate  to  our 
country  as  they  have  been  commenced  with  sincerity  and  prosecuted 
with  deliberation  and  caution.  With  you  I  cordially  agree  that  so 
long  as  a  predatory  war  is  carried  on  against  our  commerce  we  should 
sacrifice  the  interests  and  disappoint  the  expectations  of  our  con- 
stituents should  we  for  a  moment  relax  that  system  of  maritime  de- 
fense which  has  resulted  in  such  beneficial  effects.  With  you  I  con- 
fidently believe  that  few  persons  can  be  found  within  the  United  States 
who  do  not  admit  that  a  navy,  well  organized,  must  constitute  the 
natural  and  efiicient  defense  of  this  country  against  all  foreign  hostility. 

John  Adams. 
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Acts  of  Congress 

Chap.  XLVIII. — An  Act  more  effectually  to  protect  the  Commerce 
and  Coasts  of  the  United  States} 

Whereas  armed  vessels  sailing  under  authority  or  pretense  of  au- 
thority from  the  Republic  of  France,  have  committed  depredations  on 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  have  recently  captured  the 
vessels  and  property  of  citizens  thereof,  on  and  near  the  coasts,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  French  nation.    Therefore: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  instruct  and  direct  the  commanders  of  the  armed  vessels  belonging 
to  the  United  States  to  seize,  take  and  bring  into  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  laws  of 
nations,  any  such  armed  vessel  which  shall  have  committed  or  which 
shall  be  found  hovering  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  depredations  on  the  vessels  belonging  to  citizens 
thereof; — and  also  to  retake  any  ship  or  vessel,  of  any  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  which  may  have  been  captured  by  any  such 
armed  vessel. 

Approved,  May  28,  1798. 


Chap.  LIII. — An  Act  to  suspend  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  and  the  dependencies  thereof.^ 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  no 
ship  or  vessel,  owned,  hired,  or  employed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  any 
person  resident  within  the  United  States,  and  which  shall  depart 
therefrom  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed 
directly,  or  from  any  intermediate  port  or  place,  to  any  port  or  place 
within  the  territory  of  the  French  Republic,  or  the  dependencies  there- 
of, or  to  any  place  in  the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere  under  the  ac- 
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knowledged  government  of  France,  or  shall  be  employed  in  any  traf- 
fic or  commerce  with,  or  for  any  person  resident  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion, or  under  the  authority  of  the  French  Republic.  And  if  any  ship 
or  vessel,  in  any  voyage  thereafter  commencing,  and  before  her  return 
within  the  United  States,  shall  be  voluntarily  carried,  or  suffered  to 
proceed  to  any  French  port  or  place  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  employed 
as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the  intent  hereof,  every  such  ship  or  vessel 
together  with  her  cargo  shall  be  forfeited,  and  shall  accrue,  the  one 
half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  arrd  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  any 
person  or  persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  will  inform  and 
prosecute  for  the  same ;  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted  and 
condemned  in  any  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  holden  within  or  for  the  district  where  the  seizure  shall  be 
made. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  after  the  first  day  of  July 
next,  no  clearance  for  a  foreign  voyage  shall  be  granted  to  any  ship 
or  vessel,  owned,  hired,  or  employed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  any  per- 
son resident  within  the  United  States,  until  a  bond  shall  be  given  to 
the  use  of  the  United  States,  wherein  the  owner  or  employer,  if 
usually  resident  or  present,  where  the  clearance  shall  be  required,  and 
otherwise  his  agent  or  factor,  and  the  master  or  captain  of  such  ship 
or  vessel  for  the  intended  voyage,  shall  be  parties,  in  a  sum  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  ship  or  vessel,  and  her  cargo,  and  shall  find  sufficient 
surety  or  sureties,  to  the  amount  of  one  half  the  value  thereof,  with 
condition  that  the  same  shall  not,  during  her  intended  voyage  or 
before  her  return  within  the  United  States,  proceed,  or  be  carried, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the 
French  Republic,  or  the  dependencies  thereof,  or  any  place  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  under  the  acknowledged  government  of 
France,  unless  by  distress  of  weather,  or  want  of  provisions,  or  by 
actual  force  and  violence,  to  be  fully  proved  and  manifested  before  the 
acquittance  of  such  bond ;  and  that  such  vessel  is  not,  and  shall  not  be 
employed  during  her  intended  voyage,  or  before  her  return,  as  afore- 
said, in  any  traffic  or  commerce  with  or  for  any  person  resident  within 
the  territory  of  that  republic,  or  in  any  of  the  dependencies  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  due  notice 
of  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  French  ship  or  vessel,  armed  or  unarmed, 
commissioned  by  or  for,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  French  Republic, 
or  owned,  fitted,  hired  or  employed  by  any  person  resident  within  the 
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territory  of  that  republic,  or  any  of  the  dependencies  thereof,  or  sail- 
ing or  coming  therefrom,  excepting  any  vessel  to  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  grant  a  passport,  which  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  grant  in  all  cases  where  it  shall  be  requisite  for  the  purposes 
of  any  political  or  national  intercourse,  shall  be  allowed  an  entry,  or 
to  remain  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  unless  driven  there 
by  distress  of  weather,  or  in  want  of  provisions.  And  if  contrary  to 
the  intent  hereof  any  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  found  within  the 
jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States,  not  being  liable  to  seizure 
for  any  other  cause,  the  company  having  charge  thereof  shall  be  re- 
quired to  depart  and  carry  away  the  same,  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
delay;  and  if  they  shall,  notwithstanding,  remain,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  collector  of  the  district,  wherein,  or  nearest  to  which,  such  ship 
or  vessel  shall  be,  to  seize  and  detain  the' same,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States :  Provided,  that  ships  or  vessels  which  shall  be  bona  fide 
the  property  of,  or.  hired,  or  employed  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  excepted  from  this  prohibition  until  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  and  no  longer:  And  provided  that  in  the  case  of  vessels  hereby 
prohibited,  which  shall  be  driven  by  distress  of  weather,  or  the  want 
of  provisions  into  any  port  or  place  of  the  United  States,  they  may 
be  suffered  to  remain  under  the  custody  of  the  collector  there,  or 
nearest  thereto,  until  suitable  repairs  or  supplies  can  be  obtained,  and 
as  soon  as  may  be  thereafter  shall  be  required  and  suffered  to  depart: 
but  no  part  of  the  lading  of  such  vessel  shall  be  taken  out  or  disposed 
of,  unless  by  the  special  permit  of  such  collector,  or  to  defray  the 
unavoidable  expense  of  such  repairs  or  supplies. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  continue  and 
be  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  and  no 
longer. 

Sec.  5.  Provided,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  before  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  the  government  of  France,  and  all  persons  acting 
by  or  under  their  authority,  shall  clearly  disavow,  and  shall  be  found 
to  refrain  from  the  aggressions,  depredations  and  hostilities  which 
have  been,  and  are  by  them  encouraged  and  maintained  against  the 
vessels  and  other  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
against  their  national  rights  and  sovereignty,  in  violation  of  the  faith 
of  treaties,  and  the  laws  of  nations,  and  shall  thereby  acknowledge 
the  just  claims  of  the  United  States  to  be  considered  as  in  all  respects 
neutral,  and  unconnected  in  the  present  European  war,  if  the  same 
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shall  be  continued,  then  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  being  well  ascertained  of  the  premises, 
to  remit  and  discontinue  the  prohibitions  and  restraints  hereby  enacted 
and  declared ;  and  he  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  procla- 
mation thereof  accordingly:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained, shall  extend  to  any  ship  or  vessel  to  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  grant  a  permission  to  enter  or  clear;  which  per- 
mission he  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  to  vessels  which,  shall  be 
solely  employed  in  any  purpose  of  political  or  national  intercourse,  or 
to  aid  the  departure  of  any  French  persons,  with  their  goods  and 
effects,  who  shall  have  been  resident  within  the  United  States,  when 
he  may  think  it  requisite. 
Approved,  June  13,  1798. 


Chap.  LX. — An  Act  to  authorise  the  defence  of  the  Merchant  Vessels 
of  the  United  States  against  French  depredations} 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  commander  and  crew  of  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
owned  wholly  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof,  may  oppose  and  defend 
against  any  search,  restraint  or  seizure,  which  shall  be  attempted  upon 
such  vessel,  or  upon  any  other  vessel,  owned,  as  aforesaid,  by  the 
commander  or  crew  of  any  armed  vessel  sailing  under  French  colours, 
or  acting,  or  pretending  to  act,  by,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
republic ;  and  may  repel  by  force  any  assault  or  hostility  which  shall 
be  made  or  committed,  on  the  part  of  such  French,  or  pretended  French 
vessel,  pursuing  such  attempt,  and  may  subdue  and  capture  the  same ; 
and  may  also  retake  any  vessel  owned,  as  aforesaid,  which  may  have 
been  captured  by  any  vessel  sailing  under  French  colours,  or  acting, 
or  pretending  to  act,  by  or  under  authority  from  the  French  republic. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  commander 
and  crew  of  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  subdue 
and  capture  any  French,  or  pretended  French  armed  vessel,  from 
which  an  assault  or  other  hostility  shall  be  first  made,  as  aforesaid, 
such  armed  vessel  with  her  tackle,  appurtenances,  ammunition  and 
lading,  shall  accrue,  the  one  half  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  such 
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merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  half  to  the  captors : 
And  being  brought  into  any  port  of  the  United  States,  shall  and  may- 
be adjudged  and  condemned  to  their  use,  after  due  process  and  trial, 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  having  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and 
which  shall  be  holden  for  the  district  into  which  such  captured  vessel 
shall  be  brought;  and  the  same  court  shall  thereupon  order  a  sale 
and  distribution  thereof,  accordingly,  and  at  their  discretion ;  saving 
any  agreement,  which  shall  be  between  the  owner  or  owners,  and  the 
commander  and  crew  of  such  merchant  vessel.  In  all  cases  of  recap- 
ture of  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  any  armed 
merchant  vessel,  aforesaid,  the  said  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  shall 
be  adjudged  to  be  restored,  and  shall,  by  decree  of  such  courts  as  have 
jurisdiction,  in  the  premises,  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  or 
owners,  he  or  they  paying  for  salvage,  not  less  than  one  eighth,  nor 
more  than  one  half  of  the  true  value  of  the  said  vessels  and  cargoes, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  which  payments  shall  be  made  without 
any  deduction  whatsoever. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  after  notice  of  this  act,  at 
the  several  custom-houses,  no  armed  merchant  vessel  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  a  clearance  or  permit,  or  shall  be  suffered  to  depart 
therefrom,  unless  the  owner  or  owners,  and  the  master  or  commander 
of  such  vessel  for  the  intended  voyage,  shall  give  bond,  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States,  in  a  sum  equal  to  double  the  value  of  such  vessel, 
with  condition,  that  such  vessel  shall  not  make  or  commit  any  depre- 
dation, outrage,  unlawful  assault,  or  unprovoked  violence  upon  the 
high  seas,  against  the  vessel  of  any  nation  in  amity  with  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  guns,  arms  and  ammunition  of  such  vessel  shall 
be  returned  within  the  United  States,  or  otherwise  accounted  for,  and 
shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  in  any  foreign  port  or  place;  and  that 
such  owner  or  owners,  and  the  commander  and  crew  of  such  merchant 
vessel  shall,  in  all  things,  observe  and  perform  such  further  instruc- 
tions in  the  premises,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
establish  and  order,  for  the  better  government  of  the  armed  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  order 
suitable  instructions  to,  and  for,  the  armed  merchant  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  better  governing  and  restraining  the  command- 
ers and  crews  who  shall  be  employed  therein,  and  to  prevent  any  out- 
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rage,  cruelty  or  injury  which  they  may  be  disposed  to  commit;  a  copy 
of  which  instructions  shall  be  delivered  by  the  collector  of  the  customs 
to  the  commander  of  such  vessel,  when  he  shall  give  bond,  as  afore- 
said. And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  owners,  and  com- 
mander and  crew,  for  the  time  being,  of  such  armed  merchant  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  at  each  return  to  any  port  of  the  United 
States,  to  make  report  to  the  collector  thereof  of  any  rencoun- 
ter which  shall  have  happened  with  any  foreign  vessel,  and  of 
the  state  of  the  company  and  crew  of  any  vessel  which  they  shall  have 
subdued  or  captured ;  and  the  persons  of  such  crew  or  company  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  care  of  such  collector,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the 
marshal  of  the  same  district,  or  the  nearest  military  officer  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  civil  or  military  officers  of  any  state,  shall 
take  suitable  care  for  the  restraint,  preservation  and  comfort  of  such 
persons,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  known  concerning  them. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  continue  and 
be  in  force  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress  thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  Provided,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the 
government  of  France,  and  all  persons  acting  by,  or  under  their  au- 
thority, shall  disavow,  and  shall  cause  the  commanders  and  crews  of 
all  armed  French  vessels  to  refrain  from  the  lawless  depredations  and 
outrages  hitherto  encouraged  and  authorized  by  that  government 
against  the  merchant  vessel  [s]  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  cause 
the  laws  of  nations  to  be  observed  by  the  said  armed  French  vessels, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  instruct  the  commanders  and  crews  of  the  merchant  vessels  of 
the  United  States  to  submit  to  any  regular  search  by  the  commanders 
or  crews  of  French  vessels,  and  to  refrain  from  any  force  or  capture 
to  be  exercised  by  virtue  hereof. 

Approved,  June  25,  179.8. 


Chap.  LXII. — An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act  more  effectually  to  protect 
the  Commerce  and  Coasts  of  the  United  States} 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tiz'es  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all 
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such  armed  vessels  as  may  be  seized,  taken  and  brought  into  any  port 
of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  entitled  "An  act  more 
effectually  to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States," 
with  the  apparel,  guns  and  appurtenances  of  such  vessels,  and  the 
goods  and  effects,  which  shall  be  found  on  board  the  same,  shall  be 
liable  to  forfeiture  and  condemnation,  and  may  be  libelled  and  pro- 
ceeded against  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
district  into  which  the  same  may  beb  rought:  Provided,  that  such  for- 
feiture shall  not  extend  to  any  goods  or  effects,  the  property  of  any 
citizen  or  person  resident  within  the  United  States,  and  which  shall 
have  been  before  taken  by  the  crew  of  such  captured  vessel. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  any  vessel  the 
property  of,  or  employed  by  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  per- 
son resident  therein,  or  any  goods  or  effects  belonging  to  any  such 
citizen  or  resident  shall  be  re-captured  by  any  public  armed  vessel  of 
the  United  States,  the  same  shall  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  or 
owners,  upon  due  proof,  he  or  they  paying  and  allowing,  as  and  for 
salvage  to  the  recaptors,  one  eighth  part  of  the  value  of  such  vessel, 
goods  and  effects,  free  of  all  deductions  and  expenses. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  any  armed  vessel, 
captured  and  condemned,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  been  of  superior  or 
equal  force  to  the  public  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States  by  which 
such  capture  shall  have  been  made,  the  forfeiture  shall  be  and  accrue 
wholly  to  the  captors :  and  in  other  cases,  one  half  thereof  shall  be 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  the  residue  to  the  captors.  And 
all  salvage  which  shall  be  allowed  and  recovered  upon  any  vessel, 
goods  or  effects  re-captured,  and  to  be  restored,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
belong  wholly  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  public  armed  vessel  of 
the  United  States  by  which  such  re-capture  shall  be  made:  and  the 
court  before  whom  any  condemnation  shall  be  had,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
and  may  order  the  sale  of  the  vessel,  goods  and  effects  condemned, 
to  be  made  at  public  auction,  upon  due  notice  by  the  marshal  of  the 
district  in  which  the  same  shall  be :  and  all  expenses  of  condemnation 
and  sale,  being  deducted  from  the  proceeds,  the  part  thereof  which 
shall  accrue  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury, 
and  the  residue,  and  all  allowances  of  salvage,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
distributed  to,  and  among  the  officers  and  crews  concerned  therein, 
!n  the  proportions  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
direct. 
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Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  cause  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
vessels  so  captured  and  hostile  persons  found  on  board  any  vessel, 
which  shall  be  re-captured,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  confined  in  any  place 
of  safety  within  the  United  States,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  think 
the  public  interest  may  require,  and  all  marshals  and  other  officers 
of  the  United  States  are  hereby  required  to  execute  such  orders  as  the 
President  may  issue  for  the  said  purpose. 

Approved,  June  28,  1798. 


Chap.  LXVI. — An  Act  respecting  Alien  Enemies.^ 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
whenever  there  shall  be  a  declared  war  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  nation  or  government,  or  any  invasion  or  predatory 
incursion  shall  be  perpetrated,  attempted,  or  threatened  against  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  by  any  foreign  nation  or  government, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  make  public  proclamation 
of  the  event,  all  natives,  citizens,  denizens,  or  subjects  of  the  hostile 
nation  or  government,  being  males  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and 
upwards,  who  shall  be  within  the  United  States,  and  not  actually 
naturalized,  shall  be  liable  to  be  apprehended,  restrained,  secured  and 
removed,  as  alien  enemies.  And  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  in  any  event,  as  aforesaid,  by  his 
proclamation  thereof,  or  other  public  act,  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be 
observed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  towards  the  aliens  who 
shall  become  liable,  as  aforesaid ;  the  manner  and  degree  of  the 
restraint  to  which  they  shall  be  subject,  and  in  what  cases,  and  upon 
what  security  their  residence  shall  be  permitted,  and  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  those,  who,  not  being  permitted  to  reside  within  the  United 
States,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  depart  therefrom;  and  to  establish 
any  other  regulations  which  shall  be  found  necessary  in  the  premises 
and  for  the  public  safety:  Provided,  that  aliens  resident  within  the 
United  States,  who  shall  become  liable  as  enemies,  in  the  manner  afore- 
said, and  who  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  actual  hostility,  or  other 
crime  against  the  public  safety,  shall  be  allowed,  for  the  recovery,  dis- 
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posal,  and  removal  of  their  goods  and  effects,  and  for  their  departure, 
the  full  time  which  is,  or  shall  be  stipulated  by  any  treaty,  where  any 
shall  have  been  between  the  United  States,  and  the  hostile  nation  or 
government,  of  which  they  shall  be  natives,  citizens,  denizens  or  sub- 
jects: and  where  no  such  treaty  shall  have  existed,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  ascertain  and  declare  such  reasonable  time  as 
may  be  cpnsistent  with  the  public  safety,  and  according  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  national  hospitality. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  after  any  proclamation  shall 
be  made  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  courts  of  the 
L"^nited  States,  and  of  each  state,  having  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  of 
the  several  judges  and  justices  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  respectively,  authorized  upon  com- 
plaint, against  any  alien  or  alien  enemies,  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  be 
resident  and  at  large  within  such  jurisdiction  or  district,  to  the  danger 
of  the  public  peace  or  safety,  and  contrary  to  the  tenor  or  intent  of 
such  proclamation,  or  other  regulations  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  and  may  establish  in  the  premises,  to  cause  such 
alien  or  aliens  to  be  duly  apprehended  and  convened  before  such  court, 
judge  or  justice;  and  after  a  full  examination  and  hearing  on  such 
complaint,  and  sufficient  cause  therefor  appearing,  shall  and  may 
order  such  alien  or  aliens  to  be  removed  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  give  sureties  of  their  good  behaviour,  or  to  be 
otherwise  restrained.,  conformably  to  the  proclamation  or  regulations 
which  shall  and  may  be  established  as  aforesaid,  and  may  imprison, 
or  otherwise  secure  such  alien  or  aliens,  until  the  order  which  shall 
and  may  be  made,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  performed. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
marshal  of  the  district  in  which  any  alien  enemy  shall  be  apprehended, 
who  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  by  order  of  any  court, 
judge  or  justice,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  required  to  depart,  and  to  be 
removed,  as  aforesaid,  to  provide  therefor,  and  to  execute  such  order, 
by  himself  or  his  deputy,  or  other  discreet  person  or  persons  to  be 
employed  by  him,  by  causing  a  removal  of  such  alien  out  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States;  and  for  such  removal  the  marshal  shall 
have  the  warrant  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
court,  judge  or  justice  ordering  the  same,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Approved,  July  6,  1798. 
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Chap.  LXVII. — An  Act  to  declare  the  treaties  heretofore  concluded 
with  France,  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United  States.^ 

Whereas  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
France  have  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment; and  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States  for  reparation  of  the 
injuries  so  committed  have  been  refused,  and  their  attempts  to  negotiate 
an  amicable  adjustment  of  all  complaints  between  the  two  nations, 
have  been  repelled  with  indignity :  And  whereas,  under  authority  of 
the  French  government,  there  is  yet  pursued  against  the  United  States, 
a  system  of  predatory  violence,  infracting  the  said  treaties,  and  hostile 
to  the  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  nation : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  United 
States  are  of  right  freed  and  exonerated  from  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaties,  and  of  the  consular  convention,  heretofore  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  France;  and  that  the  same  shall  not  henceforth 
be  regarded  as  legally  obligatory  on  the  government  or  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Approved,  July  7,  1798. 


Chap.   LXVIII. — An  Act  further  to   protect  the   Commerce  of  the 

United  States.^ 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  instruct  the  commanders  of  the  public  armed  vessels  which  are,  or 
which  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  to  subdue, 
seize  and  take  any  armed  French  vessel,  which  shall  be  found  within 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  on  the  high 
seas,  and  such  captured  vessel,  with  her  apparel,  guns  and  appurte- 
nances, and  the  goods  or  effects  which  shall  be  found  on  board  the 
same,  being  French  property,  shall  be  brought  within  some  port  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  be  duly  proceeded  against  and  condemned  as 
forfeited ;  and  shall  accrue  and  be  distributed,  as  by  law  is  or  shall  be 
provided  respecting  the  captures  which  shall  be  made  by  the  public 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States. 
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Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  to  the  owners  of 
private  armed  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  make 
application  therefor,  special  commissions  in  the  form  which  he  shall 
direct,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States ;  and  such  private  armed 
vessels,  when  duly  commissioned,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  the  same 
license  and  authority  for  the  subduing,  seizing  and  capturing  any 
armed  French  vessel,  and  for  the  recapture  of  the  vessels,  goods  and 
effects  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  the  public  armed  vessels 
of  the  United  States  may  by  law  have;  and  shall  be,  in  like  manner, 
subject  to  such  instructions  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct.  And  the  commis- 
sions which  shall  be  granted,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  revocable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Provided,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  person  in- 
tending to  set  forth  and  employ  an  armed  vessel,  and  applying  for  a 
commission,  as  aforesaid,  shall  produce  in  writing  the  name,  and  a 
suitable  description  of  the  tonnage  and  force  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
name  and  place  of  residence  of  each  owner  concerned  therein,  the 
number  of  the  crew  and  the  name  of  the  commander,  and  the  two 
officers  next  in  rank,  appointed  for  such  vessel ;  which  writing  shall 
be  signed  by  the  person  or  persons  making  such  application,  and  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  shall  be  delivered  to  any  other  officer 
or  person  who  shall  be  employed  to  deliver  out  such  commissions, 
to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  4.  And  provided,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  before  any 
commission,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  issued,  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
ship  or  vessel  for  which  the  same  shall  be  requested,  and  the  com- 
mander thereof,  for  the  time  being,  shall  give  bond  to  the  United 
States,  with  at  least  two  responsible  sureties,  not  interested  in  such 
vessel,  in  the  penal  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars ;  or  if  such  vessel 
be  provided  with  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  then  in  the 
penal  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  dollars ;  with  condition  that  the  own- 
ers, and  officers,  and  crews  who  shall  be  employed  on  board  of  such 
commissioned  vessel,  shall  and  will  observe  the  treaties  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  instructions  which  shall  be  given  them  for 
the  regulation  of  their  conduct:  And  will  satisfy  all  damages  and 
injuries  which  shall  be  done  or  committed  contrary  to  the  tenor  thereof, 
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by  such  vessel,  during  her  commission,  and  to  deliver  up  the  same 
when  revoked  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  armed  French  vessels, 
together  with  their  apparel,  guns  and  appurtenances,  and  any  goods 
or  effects  which  shall  be  found  on  board  the  same,  being  French 
property,  and  which  shall  be  captured  by  any  private  armed  vessel  or 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  duly  commissioned,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
forfeited,  and  shall  accrue  to  the  owners  thereof,  and  the  officers  and 
crews  by  whom  such  captures  shall  be  made ;  and  on  due  condemnation 
had,  shall  be  distributed  according  to  any  agreement  which  shall  be 
between  them ;  or  in  failure  of  such  agreement,  then  by  the  discretion 
of  the  court  before  whom  such  condemnation  shall  be. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  vessels,  goods  and  effects, 
the  property  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person  resident 
therein,  which  shall  be  recaptured,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
lawful  owners,  upon  payment  by  them,  respectively,  of  a  just  and 
reasonable  salvage,  to  be  determined  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
parties  concerned,  or  by  the  decree  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
having  maritime  jurisdiction  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case : 
Proznded,  that  such  allowance  shall  not  be  less  than  one  eighth,  or 
exceeding  one  half  of  the  full  value  of  such  recapture,  without  any 
deduction.  And  such  salvage  shall  be  distributed  to  and  among  the 
owners,  officers  and  crews  of  the  private  armed  vessel  or  vessels 
entitled  thereto,  according  to  any  agreement  which  shall  be  between 
them ;  or  in  case  of  no  agreement,  then  by  the  decree  of  the  court  who 
shall  determine  upon  such  salvage. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  before  breaking  bulk  of  any 
vessel  which  shall  be  captured,  as  aforesaid,  or  other  disposal  or  con- 
version thereof,  or  of  any  articles  which  shall  be  found  on  board 
the  same,  such  capture  shall  be  brought  into  some  port  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  libelled  and  proceeded  against  before  the  district 
court  of  the  same  district ;  and  if  after  a  due  course  of  proceedings, 
such  capture  shall  be  decreed  as  forfeited  in  the  district  court,  or  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  same  district,  in  the  case  of  any  appeal  duly 
allowed,  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  owners  and  captors  con- 
cerned therein,  or  shall  be  publicly  sold  by  the  marshal  of  the  same 
court,  as  shall  be  finally  decreed  and  ordered  by  the  court.  And  the 
same  court,  who  shall  have  final  jurisdiction  of  any  libel  or  com- 
plaint of  any  capture,  as  aforesaid,  shall  and  may  decree  restitution. 
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in  whole  or  in  part,  when  the  capture  and  restraint  shall  have  been 
made  without  just  cause,  as  aforesaid;  and  if  made  without  probable 
cause,  or  otherwise  unreasonably,  may  order  and  decree  damages  and 
costs  to  the  party  injured,  and  for  which  the  owners,  officers  and 
crews  of  the  private  armed  vessel  or  vessels  by  which  such  unjust 
capture  shall  have  been  made,  and  also  such  vessel  or  vessels  shall  be 
answerable  and  liable. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  French  persons  and 
others,  who  shall  be  found  acting  on  board  any  French  armed  vessel, 
which  shall  be  captured,  or  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  recaptured,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  reported  to  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  in  which  they  shall  first  arrive,  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  or  of  some  civil  or  military  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  state  in  or  near  such  port ;  who  shall  take 
charge  for  their  safe  keeping  and  support,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States. 

Approved,  July  9,  1798. 


Chap.   X. — An  Act  further  to  suspend   the   commercial  intercourse 
hetzveen  the  United  States  and  France,  and  the  dependencies  thereof} 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
all  commercial  intercourse  between  any  person  or  persons  resident 
within  the  United  States  or  under  their  protection,  and  any  person  or 
persons  resident  within  the  territories  of  the  French  Republic,  or  any 
of  the  dependencies  thereof,  shall  be,  and  from  and  after  the  second 
day  of  March  next,  is  hereby  prohibited  and  farther  suspended,  ex- 
cepting only  in  the  cases  hereinafter  provided.  And  any  ship  or  vessel, 
owned,  hired,  or  employed  wholly  or  in  part  by  any  person  or  persons 
resident  within  the  United  States,  or  any  citizen  or  citizens  thereof 
resident  elsewhere,  and  sailing  therefrom  after  that  day,  which  con- 
trary to  the  intent  hereof,  shall  be  voluntarily  carried,  or  shall  be 
destined  or  permitted  to  proceed,  or  shall  be  sold,  bartered,  entrusted 
or  transferred,  for  the  purpose  that  she  may  proceed,  whether  directly 
or  from  any  intermediate  port  or  place,  to  any  port  or  place  within  the 
territories  of  that  Republic,  or  any  of  the  dependencies  thereof ;  or 


^Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  II,  p.  7. 
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shall  be  engaged  in  any  traffic  or  commerce,  by  or  for  any  person  resi- 
dent within  the  territories  of  that  Republic,  or  within  any  of  the 
dependencies  thereof  ;  and  also  any  cargo  which  shall  be  found  on  board 
of  such  ship  or  vessel,  when  detected  and  interrupted  in  such  unlawful 
purpose,  or  at  her  return  from  such  voyage  to  the  United  States,  shall 
be  wholly  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  and  condemned  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  excepting  for  foreign  ships 
or  vessels  owned,  hired,  and  employed  by  persons  permanently  re- 
siding in  Europe,  and  commanded  and  wholly  navigated  by  foreigners, 
no  clearance  for  a  foreign  voyage  shall  be  granted  to  any  ship  or 
vessel  whatever,  until  the  owner  or  the  employer  for  the  voyage,  or 
if  not  resident  within  the  district  where  the  clearance  shall  be  required, 
his  factor  or  agent,  with  the  master  and  one  or  more  sufficient  surety 
or  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of  the  district,  shall  give 
bond  to  the  United  States,  such  owner,  employer,  or  factor,  with  the 
master,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  vessel,  and  of  one-third 
of  her  cargo ;  and  such  surety  or  sureties  in  a  like  sum,  when  it  shall 
not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars ;  and  if  it  shall  exceed,  then  in  that 
sum,  with  condition  that  the  ship  or  vessel  for  which  a  clearance  shall 
be  required,  is  actually  destined,  and  shall  proceed  to  some  port  or 
place  without  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  French  Republic,  or 
any  of  the  dependencies  thereof,  and  during  the  intended  voyage  shall 
not  be  voluntarily  carried,  or  permitted  to  proceed  or  sold,  entrusted 
or  transferred,  with  the  purpose  that  she  may  proceed  whether  di- 
rectly, or  from  any  intermediate  port  or  place,  to  any  port  or  place 
within  the  territories  of  that  Republic,  or  any  of  the  dependencies 
thereof ;  and  shall  not,  at  any  such  port  or  place,  voluntarily  deliver 
or  unlade  any  part  of  such  cargo;  and  if  compelled  by  distress  of 
weather,  or  taken  by  force  into  any  such  port  or  place,  will  not  there 
receive  on  board  of  such  ship,  or  vessel  any  goods,  produce,  or  mer- 
chandise, other  than  necessary  sea  stores ;  and  generally,  that  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  traffic  or  commerce  with  or 
for  any  person  resident  within  the  territory  of  the  French  Republic, 
or  any  of  the  dependencies  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Provided,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  any  ship  or 
vessel  which  shall  obtain  a  clearance  for  a  foreign  voyage,  after  a 
bond  shall  be  given  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  compelled  by  distress  of 
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weather,  or  other  casualty  endangering  the  safety  of  such  ship  or  ves- 
sel, or  of  the  mariners  on  board  the  same,  or  shall  be  taken  by  any 
armed  vessel,  or  other  superior  force,  into  any  port  or  place  within 
the  territories  of  the  French  Republic,  or  any  of  the  dependencies 
thereof,  and  shall  there  necessarily  unlade  and  deliver,  or  shall  be  de- 
prived of  any  cargo  then  on  board,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the  master 
or  other  person  having  charge  of  such  ship  or  vessel,  may  receive  com- 
pensation or  payment  in  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  money  or  bullion,  for 
such  cargo,  but  not  otherwise,  and  shall  not  be  understood  thereby  to 
contravene  this  law,  or  to  incure  a  forfeiture  of  the  said  bond. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  ship  or  vessel  coming 
from  any  port  or  place 'within  the  territories  of  the  French  Republic, 
or  any  of  the  dependencies  thereof,  whether  with  or  without  a  cargo, 
or  from  any  other  port  or  place,  with  a  cargo  on  board  obtained  for, 
or  laden  on  board  of  such  vessel  at  any  port  or  place  within  the  said 
territories  or  dependencies,  which  shall  arrive  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  after  the  said  second  day  of  March  next,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  entry  with  the  collector  of  any  district;  and  each  and 
every  such  ship  or  vessel  which  shall  arrive  as  aforesaid,  having  on 
board  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  destined  to  be  delivered  within 
the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  this  act,  or  which  shall 
have  otherwise  contravened  the  same,  together  with  the  cargo  which 
shall  be  found  on  board,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  and 
condemned  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  having  competent  juris- 
diction :  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  entry  of  any  vessel  having  a  passport  granted  under  the 
authority  of  the  French  Republic,  and  solely  employed  for  purposes 
of  political  or  national  intercourse  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  in  any  commercial  intercourse,  and  which  shall  be  re- 
ceived, and  permitted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  remain 
within  the  same:  And  provided  also,  that  until  the  first  day  of  August 
next,  and  no  longer,  any  ship  or  vessel,  wholly  owned  or  employed  by 
a  foreigner,  other  than  any  person  resident  in  France,  or  in  any  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  French  Republic,  and  which  coming  therefrom 
shall  be  destined  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  arrive  within  the  same, 
not  having  otherwise  contravened  this  act,  shall  be  required  and  per- 
mitted to  depart  therefrom,  and  in  case  she  shall  accordingly  de- 
part,  without   any  unreasonable   delay,   and   without   delivery,   or  at- 
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tempting  to  deliver,  any  cargo  or  lading  within  the  United  States,  such 
ship  or  vessel,  or  any  cargo  which  may  be  on  board  the  same,  shall  not 
be  liable  to  the  forfeiture  aforesaid. 

Sec.  5,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  ship  or  vessel,  coming 
from  any  port  or  place  within  thje  territories  of  the  French  Republic, 
or  any  of  the  dependencies  thereof,  or  with  any  cargo  there  obtained 
on  board,  but  not  destined  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  United 
States,  shall  be  compelled  by  distress  of  weather,  or  other  necessity, 
to  put  into  any  port  or  place  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  there  hospitably  received  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  act,  intituled  "\n  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imports  and  tonnage" ;  and  shall  be'  permitted  to  make  such 
repairs,  and  to  obtain  such  supplies  as  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  her 
to  proceed  according  to  her  destination ;  and  such  repairs  and  supplies 
being  obtained,  shall  be  thereafter  required  and  permitted  to  depart. 
But  if  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  conform  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  last  mentioned,  or  shall  unlade  any  part  of  her  cargo, 
or  shall  take  on  board  any  cargo  or  supplies  whatever,  without  the 
permit  of  the  collector  of  the  district  previously  obtained  therefor,  or 
shall  refuse,  or  unreasonably  delay  to  depart  from  and  out  of  the 
United  States,  after  having  received  a  written  notice  to  depart,  which 
such  collector  may,  and  shall  give,  as  soon  as  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be 
fit  for  sea;  or  having  departed  shall  return  to  the  United  States,  not 
being  compelled  thereto  by  further  distress  or  necessity,  in  each  and 
every  such  case,  such  ship  or  vessel  and  her  cargo  shall  be  forfeited 
and  may  be  seized,  and  condemned  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
having  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  6  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  at  any  time  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
by  his  order  to  remit  and  discontinue  for  the  time  being,  whenever  he 
shall  deem  it  expedient,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  all 
or  any  of  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  imposed  by  this  act,  in  re- 
spect to  the  territories  of  the  French  Republic,  or  to  any  island,  port 
or  place  belonging  to  the.  said  Republic,  with  which  in  his  opinion  a 
commercial  intercourse  may  be  safely  renewed ;  and  also  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  shall 
afterwards  deem  it  expedient,  to  revoke  such  order,  and  hereby  to 
re-establish  such  restraints  and  prohibitions.    i\.nd  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  make  procla- 
mation thereof  accordingly. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  whole  of  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  considered  as  a  de- 
pendency of  the  French  Republic:  Provided,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  deemed  to  repeal  or  annul  in  any  part,  the  order  or 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  heretofore  is- 
sued for  permitting  commercial  intercourse  with  certain  ports  of  that 
island. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  give  instructions  to  the  pubhc  armed 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  stop  and  examine  any  ship  or  vessel  of 
the  United  States  on  the  high  sea,  which  there  may  be  reason  to  sus- 
pect to  be  engaged  in  any  traffic  or  commerce  contrary  to  this  act,  and 
if  upon  examination,  it  shall  appear  that  such  ship  or  vessel  is  bound 
or  sailing  to,  or  from  any  port  or  place,  contrary  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commander  of 
such  public  armed  vessel,  to  seize  every  ship  or  vessel  engaged  in 
such  illicit  commerce,  and  send  the  same  to  the  nearest  convenient  port 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  there  prosecuted  in  due  course  of  law,  and 
held  liable  to  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  provided  by  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  penalties  and  forfeitures 
incurred  by  force  of  this  act,  shall,  and  may  be  examined,  mitigated 
and  remitted  in  like  manner,  and  under  the  like  conditions,  regulations 
and  restrictions,  as  are  prescribed,  authorized  and  directed  by  the  act, 
intituled  "An  act  to  provide  for  mitigating,  or  remitting,  the  for- 
feitures, penalties  and  disabilities  accruing  in  certain  cases  therein 
mentioned" ;  and  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  which  may  be  recovered 
in  pursuance  of  this  act  in  consequence  of  any  seizure  made  by  the 
commander  of  any  public  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
distributed  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  act,  intituled  "An 
act  for  the  government  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States" ;  and  all  other 
penalties  arising  under  this  act,  and  which  may  be  recovered,  shall  be 
distributed  and  accounted  for  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act, 
intituled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage." 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
act  shall  extend  to  any  ship  or  vessel  to  which  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  shall  grant  a  permission  to  enter  and  clear ;  provided  such 
ship  or  vessel  shall  be  solely  employed,  pursuant  to  such  permission,  for 
purposes  of  national  intercourse ;  and  shall  not  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed with,  or  to  bring  to  the  United  States  any  cargo  or  lading  what- 
ever other  than  necessary  sea-stores. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  act,  intituled  "An 
act  further  to  suspend  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  the  dependencies  thereof,"  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby  continued  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  in  force  in  respect  to  all 
offences,  which  shall  have  been  committed  against  the  same,  before  the 
expiration  thereof ;  and  to  the  intent  that  all  seizures,  forfeitures  and 
penalties  arising  upon  such  offences,  may  be  had,  sued  for,  prosecuted 
and  recovered,  any  limitation  of  the  said  act  to  the  contrary  hereof 
notwithstanding. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  and  remain 
in  force  until  the  third  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  one:  Provided,  however,  the  expiration  thereof  shall  not  prevent 
or  defeat  any  seizure,  or  prosecution  for  a  forfeiture  incurred  under 
this  act,  and  during  the  continuance  thereof. 

Approved,  February  27,  1800. 


Chap.  XXVII. — An  Act  to  continue  in  force  the  act  intituled  "An  act 
to  authorize  the  defence  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States 
against  French  depredations."^ 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  act  passed 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  intituled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  defence  of  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States  against  French  depredations,"  excepting 
such  parts  of  the  said  act  as  relate  to  salvage  in  cases  of  recapture, 
shall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  and  during  the  term  of  one  year, 
and. from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  there- 
after, and  no  longer. 

Approved,  April  22,  1800. 


1  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  II,  p.  39. 


Proclamations 

Proclamation  of  June  26,  lypp^ 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the 
9th  day  of  February  last,  entitled  "An  act  further  to  suspend  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  France  and  the 
dependencies  thereof,"  it  is  provided  that  at  any  time  after  the  passing 
of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if 
he  shall  deem  it  expedient  and  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  by  his  order  to  remit  and  discontinue  for  the  time  being 
the  restraints  and  prohibitions  by  the  said  act  imposed,  either  with  re- 
spect to  the  French  Republic  or  to  any  island,  port,  or  place  belonging 
to  the  said  Republic  with  which  a  commercial  intercourse  may  safely 
be  renewed,  and  also  to  revoke  such  order  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  shall  require;  and  he  is  authorized  to 
make  proclamation  thereof  accordingly ;  and 

Whereas  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  at  St.  Domingo 
for  the  safety  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  American  vessels  into  certain  ports  of  that  island  do,  in  my 
opinion,  render  it  expedient  and  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  renew  a  commercial  intercourse  with  such  ports : 

Therefore  I,  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  the  above-recited  act,  do  hereby  remit 
and  discontinue  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  therein  contained  within 
the  limits  and  under  the  regulations  here  following,  to  wit : 

1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  vessels  which  have  departed  or  may  depart 
from  the  United  States  to  enter  the  ports  of  Cape  Frangois  and  Port 
Republicain,  formerly  called  Port-au-Prince,  in  the  said  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  August  next. 

2.  No  vessel  shall  be  cleared  for  any  other  port  in  St.  Domingo  than 
Cape  Frangois  and  Port  Republicain. 


^Richardson,  Messages,  vol.  I,  p.  288. 
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3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  vessels  which  shall  enter  the  said  ports  of 
Cape  Frangois  and  Port  Republicain  after  the  31st  day  of  July  next  to 
depart  from  thence  to  any  other  port  in  said  island  between  Monte 
Christi  on  the  north  and  Petit  Goave  on  the  west;  provided  it  be  done 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  St.  Domingo  and  pursuant  to 
certificates  or  passports  expressing  such  consent,  signed  by  the  consul- 
general  of  the  United  States  or  consul  residing  at  the  port  of  departure. 

4.  All  vessels  sailing  in  contravention  of  these  regulations  will  be 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  be,  moreover,  liable  to 
capture,  seizure,  and  confiscation. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  26th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1799,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  said  States  the  twenty-third. 

(Seal.)  John  Adams. 

By  the  President: 

Timothy  Pickering, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Proclamation  of  May  g,  i8od^ 

PROCLAMATION 

May  9,  1800. 
Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  the  27th 
day  of  February  last,  entitled  "An  act  further  to  suspend  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  betwen  the  United  States  and  France  and  the  dependen- 
cies thereof,"  it  is  enacted  that  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  the  said 
act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  his 
order,  to  remit  and  discontinue  for  the  time  being,  whenever  he  shall 
deem  it  expedient  and  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  all  or  any 
of  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  imposed  by  the  said  act  in  respect  to 
the  territories  of  the  French  Republic,  or  to  any  island,  port,  or  place 
belonging  to  the  said  Republic  with  which,  in  his  opinion,  a  commercial 
intercourse  may  be  safely  renewed,  and  to  make  proclamation  thereof 
accordingly ;  and  it  is  also  thereby  further  enacted  that  the  whole  of  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  act,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  dependence  of  the  French  Republic ,  and 
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Whereas  the  circumstances  of  certain  ports  and  places  of  the  said 
island  not  comprised  in  the  proclamation  of  the  26th  day  of  June,  1799, 
are  such  that  I  deem  it  expedient  and  for  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  remit  and  discontinue  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  imposed 
by  the  said  act  in  respect  to  those  ports  and  places  in  order  that  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  same  may  be  renewed: 

Therefore  I,  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  vested  in  me  as  aforesaid,  do  hereby  remit  and  discon- 
tinue the  restraints  and  prohibitions  imposed  by  the  act  aforesaid  in 
respect  to  all  the  ports  and  places  in  the  said  island  of  Hispaniola  from 
Monte  Christi  on  the  north,  round  by  the  eastern  end  thereof  as  far  as 
the  port  of  Jacmel  on  the  south,  inclusively.  And  it  shall  henceforth 
be  lawful  for  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  enter  and  trade  at  any 
of  the  said  ports  and  places,  provided  it  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government  of  St.  Domingo.  And  for  this  purpose  it  is  hereby  re- 
quired that  such  vessels  first  enter  the  port  of  Cape  Frangois  or  Port 
Republicain,  in  the  said  island,  and  there  obtain  the  passports  of  the 
said  Government,  which  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  consul-general  or 
consul  of  the  United  States  residing  at  Cape  Frangois  or  Port  Repub- 
licain, permitting  such  vessel  to  go  thence  to  the  other  ports  and 
places  of  the  said  island  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  described.  Of  all 
which  the  collectors  of  the  customs  and  all  other  officers  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  to  take  due  notice  and  govern  themselves. 

In  testimony,  etc. 

John  Adams 


Proclamation  of  September  6,  i8o6^ 

BY  JOHN  ADAMS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA 

A  Proclamation 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  on 
the  27th  day  of  February  last,  entitled  "An  act  further  to  suspend  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  France  and  the 
dependencies  thereof,"  it  is  enacted  "that  at  any  time  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  said  act  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 
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States,  by  his  order,  to  remit  and  discontinue  for  the  time  being, 
whenever  he  shall  deem  it  expedient  and  for  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  all  or  any  of  the  restraints  and  prohibitions  imposed  by  the 
said  act  in  respect  to  the  territories  of  the  French  Republic,  or  to  any 
island,  p6rt,  or  place  belonging  to  said  Republic  with  which,  in  his 
opinion,  a  commercial  intercourse  may  be  safely  renewed,  and  to 
make  proclamation  thereof  accordingly ;"  and  it  is  also  thereby  further 
enacted  that  the  whole  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  said  act,  be  considered  as  a  dependence  of  the  French 
Republic ;  and 

Whereas  the  circumstances  of  the  said  island  are  such  that,  in  my 
opinion,  a  commercial  intercourse  may  safely  be  renewed  with  every 
part  thereof,  under  the  limitations  and  restrictions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned : 

Therefore  I,  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  by  virtue 
of  the  powers  vested  in  me  as  aforesaid,  do  hereby  remit  and  dis- 
continue the  restraints  and  prohibitions  imposed  by  the  act  aforesaid 
in  respect  to  every  part  of  the. said  island,  so  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  trade  at  any  of  the  ports  and  places 
thereof,  provided  it  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  St. 
Domingo ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  hereby  required  that  such  vessels 
first  clear  for  and  enter  the  port  of  Cape  Franqais  or  Port  Republicain, 
in  the  said  island,  and  there  obtain  the  passports  of  the  said  Govern- 
ment, which  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  consul-general  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  consul  residing  at  Cape  Frangais,  or  their  consul  re- 
siding at  Port  Republicain,  permitting  such  vessels  to  go  thence  to  the 
other  ports  and  places  of  the  said  island.  Of  all  which  the  collectors 
of  the  customs  and  all  other  ofificers  and  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  to  take  due  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  6th  day  of  September,  A,  D.  1800, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  said  States  the  twenty-fifth. 

(Seal.)  John  Adams. 

By  the  President: 
J.  Marshall, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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APPENDIX 

Convention  of  Peace,  Commerce  and  Navigation  Between  the 
United  States  and  France^ 

Concluded  September  ^o,  1800;  ratifications  exchanged  at  Paris,  July 
SI,  1801;  proclaimed  December  21,   1801 

The  Premier  Consul  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  France,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
equally  desirous  to  terminate  the  differences  which  have  arisen  be- 
tween the  two  States,  have  respectfully  appointed  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  given  them  full  power  to  treat  upon  those  differences,  and 
to  terminate  the  same ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Premier  Consul  of  the  French 
Republic,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  France,  has  appointed  for  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  the  said  Republic  the  citizens  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
ex- Ambassador  at  Rome  and  Counsellor  of  State ;  Charles  Pierre 
Claret  Fleurieu,  Member  of  the  National  Institute  and  of  the  Board 
of  Longitude  of  France  and  Counsellor  of  State,  President  of  the  Sec- 
lion  of  Marine;  and  Pierre  Louis  Roederer,  Member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  France  and  Counsellor  of  State,  President  of  the  Section 
of  the  Interior;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  said  States, 
has  appointed  for  their  Plenipotentiaries,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States ;  William  Richardson  Davie,  late  Governor 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina ;  and  William  Vans  Murray,  Minister 
Resident  of  the  United  States  at  The  Hague;  who,  after  having  ex- 
changed their  full  powers,  and  after  full  and  mature  discussion  of  the 
respective  interests,  have  agreed  on  the  following  articles : 

Article  I 

There  shall  be  a  firm,  inviolable,  and  universal  peace,  and  a  true 
and  sincere  friendship  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  between  their  respective  countries,  territories, 
cities,  towns,  and  people,  without  exception  of  persons  or  places. 

Article  II 


The  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties  not  being  able  to 


agree  at  present  respecting  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  6th  February 
1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same  date,  and  the 
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convention  of  14th  of  November,  1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities 
mutually  due  or  claimed,  the  parties  will  negociate  further  on  these 
subjects  at  a  convenient  time,  and  until  they  may  have  agreed  upon 
these  points  the  said  treaties  and  convention  shall  have  no  operation, 
and  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  regulated  as  follows: 

Article  III 

The  public  ships  which  have  been  taken  on  one  part  and  the  other, 
or  which  may  be  taken  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  shall  be 
restored. 

Article  IV 

Property  captured,  and  not  yet  definitively  condemned,  or  which 
may  be  captured  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications  (contraband 
goods  destined  to  an  enemy's  port  excepted),  shall  be  mutually  re- 
stored on  the  following  proofs  of  ownership,  viz:  The  proof  on  both 
sides  with  respect  to  merchant  ships,  whether  armed  or  unarmed, 
shall  be  a  passport  in  the  form  following : 

"To  all  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting: 

"It  is  hereby  made  known  that  leave  and  permission  has  been  given 

to ,  master  and  commander  of  the  ship  called  , 

of  the  town  of  ,  burthen tons,  or  thereabouts,  lying  at 

present  in  the  port  and  haven  of ,and  bound  for ,and  laden 

with  ;  after  that  his  ship  has  been  visited,  and  before  sailing, 

he  shall  make  oath  before  the  officers  who  have  the  jurisdiction  of 
maritime  affairs,  that  the  said  ship  belongs  to  one  or  more  of  the 

subjects  of  ,  the  act  whereof  shall  be  put  at  the  end  of  these 

presents,  as  likewise  that  he  will  keep,  and  cause  to  be  kept,  by  his 
crew  on  board,  the  marine  ordinances  and  regulations,  and  enter  in 
the  proper  office  a  list,  signed  and  witnessed,  containing  the  names 
and  surnames,  the  places  of  birth  and  abode  of  the  crew  of  his  ship, 
and  of  all  who  shall  embark  on  board  her,  whom  he  shall  not  take  on 
board  without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  officers  of  the 
marine;  and  in  every  port  or  haven  where  he  shall  enter  with  his 
ship,  he  shall  shew  this  present  leave  to  the  officers  and  judges  of  the 
marine,  and  shall  give  a  faithful  account  to  them  of  what  passed 
and  was  done  during  his  voyage ;  and  he  shall  carry  the  colours,  arms, 
and  ensigns  of  the  [French  Republic  or  the  United  States]  during  his 
voyage.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  signed  these  presents,  and  put 
the  seal  of  our  arms  thereunto,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  counter- 
signed by at  the  day  of  anno 

Domini."  ^ 

And  this  passport  will  be  sufficient  without  any  other  paper,  any 
ordinance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  which  passport  shall  not 
be  deemed  requisite  to  have  been  renewed  or  recalled,  whatever  num- 
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ber  of  voyages  the  said  ship  may  have  made,  unless  she  shall  have 
returned  home  within  the  space  of  a  year.  Proof  with  respect  to  the 
cargo  shall  be  certificates,  containing  the  several  particulars  of  the 
cargo,  the  place  whence  the  ship  sailed  and  whither  she  is  bound, 
so  that  the  forbidden  and  contraband  goods  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  certificates;  which  certificates  shall  have  been  made  out  by  the 
officers  of  the  place  whence  the  ship  set  sail,  in  the  accustomed  form 
of  the  country.  And  if  such  passport  or  certificates,  or  both,  shall 
have  been  destroyed  by  accident  or  taken  away  by  force,  their  de- 
ficiency may  be  supplied  by  such  other  proofs  of  ownership  as  are 
admissible  by  the  general  usage  of  nations.  Proof  with  respect  to 
other  than  merchant  ships  shall  be  the  commission  they  bear. 

This  article  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  convention.  And  if,  from  the  date  of  the  said  signature,  any 
property  shall  be  condemned  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  said  con- 
vention, before  the  knowledge  of  this  stipulation  shall  be  obtained, 
the  property  so  condemned  shall,  without  delay,  be  restored  or  paid 
for. 

Article  V 

The  debts  contracted  by  one  of  the  two  nations  with  individuals 
of  the  other,  or  by  the  individuals  of  one  with  the  individuals  of  the 
other,  shall  be  paid,  or  the  payment  may  be  prosecuted,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  there  had  been  no  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
States.  But  this  clause  shall  not  extend  to  indemnities  claimed  on 
account  of  captures  or  confiscations. 

Article  VI 

Commerce  between  the  parties  shall  be  free.  The  vessels  of  the 
two  nations  and  their  privateers,  as  well  as  their  prizes,  shall  be  treated 
in  their  respective  ports  as  those  of  the  nation  the  most  favoured ; 
and,  in  general,  the  two  parties  shall  enjoy  in  the  ports  of  each  other, 
in  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation,  the  privileges  of  the  most 
favoured  nation. 

Article  VII 

The  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  dispose  by  testament,  donation,  or  otherwise,  of  their  goods,  move- 
able and  immoveable,  holden  in  the  territory  of  the  French  Republic 
in  Europe,  and  the  citizens  of  the  French  Republic  shall  have  the 
same  liberty  with  regard  to  goods,  moveable  and  immoveable,  holden 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  in  favor  of  such  persons  as  they 
shall  think  proper.  The  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  either  of  the  two 
countries  who  shall  be  heirs  of  goods,  moveable  or  immoveable,  in 
the  other,  shall  be  able  to  succeed  ab  intestate,  without  being  obliged 
to  obtain  letters  of  naturalization,  and  without  having  the  effect  of 
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this  provision  contested  or  impeded,  under  any  pretext  whatever; 
and  the  said  heirs,  whether  such  by  particular' title,  or  ab  intestato, 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  duty  whatever  in  both  countries.  It  is 
agreed  that  this  article  shall  in  no  manner  derogate  from  the  laws 
which  either  State  may  now  have  in  force,  or  hereafter  may  enact, 
to  prevent  emigration;  and  also  that  in  case  the  laws  of  either  of  the 
two  States  should  restrain  strangers  from  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  property  with  respect  to  real  estate,  such  real  estate  may  be  sold, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of,  to  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  country 
where  it  may  be,  and  the  other  nation  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enact 
similar  laws. 

Article  VIII 

To  favor  commerce  on  both  sides  it  is  agreed  that,  in  case  a  war 
should  break  out  between  the  two  nations,  which  God  forbid,  the 
term  of  six  months  after  the  declaration  of  war  shall  be  allowed  to 
the  merchants  and  other  citizens  and  inhabitants  respectively,  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  during  which  time  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  with- 
draw themselves,  with  their  effects  and  moveables,  which  they  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  carry,  send  away,  or  sell,  as  they  please,  without  the 
least  obstruction ;  nor  shall  their  effects,  much  less  their  persons,  be 
seized  during  such  term  of  six  months ;  on  the  contrary,  passports, 
which  shall  be  valid  for  a  time  necessary  for  their  return,  shall  be 
given  to  them  for  their  vessels  and  the  effects  which  they  shall  be 
willing  to  send  away  or  carry  with  them ;  and  such  passports  shall  be 
a  safe  conduct  against  all  insults  and  prizes  which  privateers  may 
attempt  against  their  persons  and  effects.  And  if  anything  be  taken 
from  them,  or  any  injury  done  to  them  or  their  effects,  by  one  of  the 
parties,  their  citizens  or  inhabitants,  within  the  term  above  prescribed, 
full  satisfaction  shall  be  made  to  them  on  that  account. 

Article  IX 

Neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  monies,  which  they  may  have  in 
public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event 
of  war  or  of  national  difference,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated. 

Article  X 

It  shall  be  free  for  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  com- 
mercial agents  for  the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  France  and  the 
United  States.  Either  party  may  except  such  place  as  may  be  thought 
proper  from  the  residence  of  those  agents.  Before  any  agent  shall 
exercise  his  functions,  he  shall  be  accepted  in  the  usual  forms  by  the 
party  to  whom  he  is  sent ;  and  when  he  shall  have  been  accepted  and 
furnished  with  his  exequatur,  he  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  similar  agents  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 
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Article  XI 

The  citizens  of  the  French  Republic  shall  pay  in  the  ports,  havens, 
roads,  countries,  islands,  cities,  and  towns  of  the  United  States,  no 
other  or  greater  duties  or  imposts,  of  what  nature  soever  they  may  be, 
or  by  what  name  soever  called,  than  those  which  the  nation  most 
favoured  are  or  shall  be  obhged  to  pay;  and  they  shall  enjoy  all  the 
rights,  liberties,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  in  trade,  navi- 
gation, and  commerce,  whether  in  passing  from  one  port  in  the  said 
State  to  another,  or  in  going  to  and  from  the  same  from  and  to  any 
part  of  the  world,  which  the  said  nations  do  or  shall  enjoy.  And  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  reciprocally  enjoy,  in  the  territories 
of  the  French  Republic  in  Europe,  the  same  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, as  well  for  their  property  and  persons  as  for  what  concerns  trade, 
navigation,  and  commerce. 

Article  XII 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  citizens  of  either  country  to  sail  with  their 
ships  and  merchandise  (contraband  goods  always  excepted)  from  any 
port  whatever  to  any  port  of  the  enemy  of  the  other,  and  to  sail  and 
trade  with  their  ships  and  merchandise,  with  perfect  security  and 
liberty,  from  the  countries,  ports,  and  places  of  those  who  are  enemies 
of  both,  or  of  either  party,  without  any  opposition  or  disturbance 
whatsoever,  and  to  pass  not  only  directly  from  the  places  and  ports 
of  the  enemy  aforementioned  to  neutral  ports  and  places,  but  also 
from  one  place  belonging  to  an  enemy  to  another  place  belonging  to 
an  enemy,  whether  they  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  Power 
or  under  the  several,  unless  such  ports  or  places  shall  be  actually 
blockaded,  besieged,  or  invested. 

And  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port  or 
place  belonging  to  an  enemy  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  either 
besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  cir- 
cumstanced may  be  turned  away  from  such  port  or  place,  but  she  shall 
not  be  detained,  nor  any  part  of  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband,  be  con- 
fiscated, unless,  after  notice  of  such  blockade  or  investment,  she  shall 
again  attempt  to  enter;  but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other 
port  or  place  she  shall  think  proper.  Nor  shall  any  vessel  of  either 
that  may  have  entered  into  such  port  or  place  before  the  same  was 
actually  besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested  by  the  other,  be  restrained 
from  quitting  such  place  with  her  cargo,  nor  if  found  therein  after  the 
reduction  and  surrender  of  such  place  shall  such  vessel  or  her  cargo  be 
liable  to  confiscation,  but  they  shall  be  restored  to  the  owners  thereof. 

Article  XIII 

In  order  to  regulate  what  shall  be  deemed  contraband  of  war,  there 
shall  be  comprised,  under  that  denomination,  gun-powder,  saltpetre, 
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petards,  match,  ball,  bombs,  grenades,  carcasses,  pikes,  halberts,  swords, 
belts,  pistols,  holsters,  cavalry-saddles  and  furniture,  cannon,  mortars, 
their  carriages  and  beds,  and  generally  all  kinds  of  arms,  ammunition 
of  war,  and  instruments  fit  for  the  use  of  troops ;  all  the  above  articles, 
whenever  they  are  destined  to  the  port  of  an  enemy,  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  contraband,  and  just  objects  of  confiscation ;  but  the 
vessel  in  which  they  are  laden,  and  the  residue  of  the  cargo,  shall 
be  considered  free,  and  not  in  any  manner  infected  by  the  prohibited 
goods,  whether  belonging  to  the  same  or  a  diflferent  owner. 

Article  XIV 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  that  free  ships  shall  give  a  freedom  to  goods, 
and  that  everything  shall  be  deemed  to  be  free  and  exempt  which 
shall  be  found  on  board  the  ships  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either 
of  the  contracting  parties,  although  the  whole  lading,  or  any  part 
thereof,' should  appertain  to  the  enemies  of  either,  contraband  goods 
being  always  excepted.  It  is  also  agreed,  in  like  manner,  that  the 
same  liberty  be  extended  to  persons  who  are  on  board  a  free  ship, 
with  this  effect,  that  although  they  be  enemies  to  either  party,  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  out  of  that  free  ship,  unless  they  are  soldiers  and 
in  actual  service  of  the  enemy. 

Article  XV 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  agreed  that  whatever  shall  be  found  to  be 
laden  by  the  citizens  of  either  party  on  any  ship  belonging  to  the 
enemies  of  the  other,  or  their  citizens,  shall  be  confiscated  without 
distinction  of  goods,  contraband  or  not  contraband,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  it  belonged  to  the  enemy,  except  such  goods  and  merchan- 
dizes as  were  put  on  board  such  ship  before  the  declaration  of  war,  or 
even  after  such  declaration,  if  so  be  it  were  done  without  knowledge 
of  such  declaration;  so  that  the  goods  of  the  citizens  of  either  party, 
whether  they  be  of  the  nature  of  such  as  are  prohibited,  or  other- 
wise, which,  as  is  aforesaid,  were  put  on  board  any  ship  belonging  to 
an  enemy  before  the  war,  or  after  the  declaration  of  the  same,  without 
the  knowledge  of  it,  shall  no  ways  be  liable  to  confiscation,  but  shall 
well  and  truly  be  restored  without  delay  to  the  proprietors  demanding 
the  same ;  but  so  as  that  if  the  said  merchandizes  be  contraband,  it 
shall  not  be  any  ways  lawful  to  carry  them  afterwards  to  any  ports 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  The  two  contracting  parties  agree  that  the 
term  of  two  months  being  passed  after  the  declaration  of  war.  their 
respective  citizens,  from  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  come,  shall 
not  plead  the  ignorance  mentioned  in  this  article. 
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Article  XVI 

The  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  which  shall  be  bound  to  a  port  of  the  enemy  of  one 
of  the  parties,  and  concerning  whose  voyage  and  the  articles  of  their 
cargo  there  shall  be  just  grounds  of  suspicion,  shall  be  obliged  to 
exhibit,  as  well  upon  the  high  seas  as  in  the  ports  or  roads,  not  only 
their  passports,  but  likewise  their  certificates,  showing  that  their  goods 
are  not  of  the  quality  of  those  which  are  specified  to  be  contraband  in 
the  thirteenth  article  of  the  present  convention. 

Article  XVII 

And  that  captures  on  light  suspicions  may  be  avoided,  and  injuries 
thence  arising  prevented,  it  is  agreed  that  when  one  party  shall  be 
engaged  in  war,  and  the  other  party  be  neuter,  the  ships  of  the  neu- 
tral party  shall  be  furnished  with  passports  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  fourth  article,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that  the  ships  really 
belong  to  the  citizens  of  the  neutral  party;  they  shall  be  valid  for 
any  number  of  voyages,  but  shall  be  renewed  every  year;  that  is, 
if  the  ship  happens  to  return  home  in  the  space  of  a  year.  If  the 
ships  are  laden,  they  shall  be  provided  not  only  with  the  passports 
above  mentioned,  but  also  with  certificates  similar  to  those  described 
in  the  same  article,  so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  they  carry  any 
contraband  goods.  No  other  paper  shall  be  required,  any  usage  or 
ordinance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  if  it  shall  not  appear 
from  the  said  certificates  that  there  are  contraband  goods  on  board, 
the  ships  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  If  it  shall 
appear  from  the  certificates  that  there  are  contraband  goods  on  board 
any  such  ship,  and  the  commander  of  the  same  shall  offer  to  deliver 
them  up,  the  offer  shall  be  accepted,  and  the  ship  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  pursue  its  voyage,  unless  the  quantity  of  contraband  goods  be 
greater  than  can  conveniently  be  received  on  board  the  ship  of  war 
or  privateer,  in  which  case  the  ship  may  be  carried  into  port  for  the 
delivery  of  the  same. 

If  any  ship  shall  not  be  furnished  with  such  passport  or  certificates 
as  are  above  required  for  the  same,  such  case  may  be  examined  by  a 
proper  judge  or  tribunal,  and  if  it  shall  appear  from  other  documents 
or  proofs  admissible  by  the  usage  of  nations,  that  the  ship  belongs  to 
the  citizens  of  the  neutral  party,  it  shall  not  be  confiscated,  but  shall 
be  released  with  her  cargo  (contraband  goods  excepted)  and  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

If  the  master  of  a  ship  named  in  the  passport  should  happen  to  die, 
or  be  removed  by  any  other  cause,  and  another  put  in  his  place,  the 
ship  and  cargo  shall  nevertheless  be  equally  secure,  and  the  passport 
remain  in  full  force. 
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Article  XVIII 

If  the  ships  of  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  parties  shall  be  met  with, 
either  sailing  along  the  coasts  or  on  the  high  seas,  by  any  ship  of  war 
or  privateer  of  the  other,  for  the  avoiding  of  any  disorder  the  said 
ships  of  war  or  privateers  shall  remain  out  of  cannon-shot,  and  may 
send  their  boats  on  board  the  merchant  ship  which  they  shall  so  meet 
with,  and  may  enter  her  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  men  only,  to 
whom  the  master  or  commander  of  such  ship  shall  exhibit  his  pass- 
port concerning  the  property  of  the  ship,  made  out  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  in  the  fourth  article.  And  it  is  expressly  agreed 
that  the  neutral  party  shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  go  on  board  the 
examining  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  papers,  or  for  any 
other  examination  whatever. 

Article  XIX 

It  is  expressly  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties  that  the  stipula- 
tions above  mentioned,  relative  to  the  conduct  to  be  observed  on  the 
sea  by  the  cruisers  of  the  belligerent  party  towards  the  ships  of  the 
neutral  party,  shall  be  applied  only  to  ships  sailing  without  convoy ; 
and  when  the  said  ship.s  shall  be  convoyed,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  parties  to  observe  all  the  regard  due  to  the  protection  of  the  flag 
displayed  by  public  ships,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  visit  them ;  but  the 
verbal  declaration  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  that  the  ships  he 
convoys  belong  to  the  nation  whose  flag  he  carries,  and  that  they  have 
no  contraband  goods  on  board,  shall  be  considered  by  the  respective 
cruisers  as  fully  sufficient,  the  two  parties  reciprocally  engaging  not  to 
admit,  under  the  protection  of  their  convoys,  ships  which  shall  carry 
contraband  goods  destined  to  an  enemy. 

Article  XX 

In  all  cases  where  vessels  shall  be  captured  or  detained,  under  pre- 
tence of  carrying  to  the  enemy  contraband  goods,  the  captor  shall 
give  a  receipt  for  such  of  the  papers  of  the  vessel  as  he  shall  retain, 
which  receipt  shall  be  annexed  to  a  descriptive  list  of  the  said  papers ; 
and  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  break  up  or  open  the  hatches,  chests,  trunks, 
casks,  bales,  or  vessels  found  on  board,  or  remove  the  smallest  part  of 
the  goods,  unless  the  lading  be  brought  on  shore  in  presence  of  the 
competent  officers,  and  an  inventory  be  made  by  them  of  the  said 
goods ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  to  sell,  exchange,  or  alienate  the  same  in 
any  manner,  unless  there  shall  have  been  lawful  process,  and  the  com- 
petent judge  or  judges  shall  have  pronounced  against  such  goods  sen- 
tence of  confiscation,  saving  always  the  ship  and  the  other  goods  which 
it  contains. 
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Article  XXI 

And  that  proper  care  may  be  taken  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  and 
embezzlement  prevented,  it  is  agreed  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
remove  the  master,  commander,  or  supercargo  of  any  captured  ship 
from  on  board  thereof,  either  during  the  time  the  ship  may  be  at  sea 
after  her  capture,  or  pending  the  proceedings  against  her  or  her  cargo, 
or  anything  relative  thereto.  And  in  all  cases  where  a  vessel  of  the 
citizens  of  either  party  shall  be  captured  or  seized,  and  held  for  adjudi- 
cation, her  officers,  passengers,  and  crew  shall  be  hospitably  treated. 
They  shall  not  be  imprisoned  or  deprived  of  any  part  of  their  wearing 
apparel,  nor  of  the  possession  and  use  of  their  money,  not  exceeding 
for  the  captain,  supercargo,  and  mate  five  hundred  dollars  each,  and 
for  the  sailors  and  passengers  one  hundred  dollars  each. 

Article  XXII 

It  is  further  agreed  that  in  all  cases  the  established  courts  for  prize 
causes,  in  the  country  to  which  the  prizes  may  be  conducted,  shall  alone 
take  cognizance  of  them.  And  whenever  such  tribunal  of  either  of  the 
parties  shall  pronounce  judgment  against  any  vessel  or  goods,  or  prop- 
erty claimed  by  the  citizens  of  the  other  party,  the  sentence  or  decree 
shall  mention  the  reasons  or  motives  on  which  the  same  shall  have  been 
founded,  and  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  sentence  of  decree,  and  of 
all  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  shall,  if  demanded,  be  delivered  to  the 
commander  or  agent  of  the  said  vessel,  without  any  delay,  he  paying 
the  legal  fees  for  the  same. 

Article  XXIII 

And  that  more  abundant  care  may  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the 
respective  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  to  prevent  their  suf- 
fering injuries  by  the  men-of-war  or  privateers  of  either  party,  all 
commanders  of  ships  of  war  and  privateers,  and  all  others  the  said 
citizens,  shall  forbear  doing  any  damage  to  those  of  the  other  party, 
or  committing  any  outrage  against  them,  and  if  they  act  to  the  con- 
trary they  shall  be  punished,  and  shall  also  be  bound  in  their  persons 
and  estates  to  make  satisfaction  and  reparation  for  all  damages  and 
the  interest  thereof,  of  whatever  nature  the  said  damages  may  be. 

For  this  cause  all  commanders  of  privateers,  before  they  receive 
their  commissions,  shall  hereafter  be  obliged  to  give,  before  a  com- 
petent judge,  sufficient  security  by  at  least  two  responsible  sureties 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  said  privateer,  each  of  whom,  together 
with  the  said  commander,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  bound  in 
the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars  or  thirty-six  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty  francs,  or  if  such  ships  be  provided  with  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  seamen  or  soldiers,  in  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand 
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dollars,  or  seventy-three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  francs,  to 
satisfy  all  damages  and  injuries  which  the  said  privateer,  or  her 
officers,  or  men,  or  any  of  them,  may  do  or  commit  during  their 
cruise,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  this  convention,  or  to  the  laws  and 
instructions  for  regulating  their  conduct;  and  further,  that  in  all 
cases  of  aggression  the  said  commission  shall  be  revoked  and  annulled. 

Article  XXIV 

When  the  ships  of  war  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  or  those  be- 
longing to  their  citizens  which  are  armed  in  war,  shall  be  admitted 
to  enter  with  their  prizes  the  ports  of  either  of  the  two  parties,  the 
said  public  or  private  ships,  as  well  as  their  prizes,  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  pay  any  duty  either  to  the  officers  of  the  place,  the  judges,  or  any 
others ;  nor  shall  such  prizes,  when  they  come  to  and  enter  the  ports 
of  either  party,  be  arrested  or  seized,  nor  shall  the  officers  of  the 
place  make  examination  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  prizes; 
but  they  may  hoist  sail  at  any  time  and  depart,  and  carry  their  prizes 
to  the  places  expressed  in  their  commissions,  which  the  commanders 
of  such  ships  of  war  shall  be  obliged  to  shew.  It  is  always  under- 
stood that  the  stipulations  of  this  article  shall  not  extend  beyond  the 
privileges  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Article  XXV 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  foreign  privateers  who  have  commis- 
sions from  any  Prince  or  State  in  enmity  with  either  nation,  to  fit 
their  ships  in  the  ports  of  either  nation,  to  sell  their  prizes,  or  in  any 
manner  to  exchange  them ;  neither  shall  they  be  allowed  to  purchase 
provisions,  except  such  as  shall  be  necessary  for  their  going  to  the 
next  port  of  that  Prince  or  State  from  which  they  have  received  their 
commissions. 

Article  XXVI 

It  is  further  agreed  that  both  the  said  contracting  parties  shall  not 
only  refuse  to  receive  any  pirates  into  any  of  their  ports,  havens,  or 
towns,  or  permit  any  of  their  inhabitants  to  receive,  protect,  harbor, 
conceal,  or  assist  them  in  any  manner,  but  will  bring  to  condign  pun- 
ishment all  such  inhabitants  as  shall  be  guilty  of  such  acts  or  offenses. 

And  all  their  ships,  with  the  goods  or  merchandises,  taken  by  them 
and  brought  into  the  port  of  either  of  the  said  parties,  shall  be  seized 
as  far  as  they  can  be  discovered,  and  shall  be  restored  to  the  owners, 
or  their  factors  or  agents  duly  authorized  by  them  (proper  evidence 
being  first  given  before  competent  judges  for  proving  the  property;) 
even  in  case  such  effects  should  have  passed  into  other  hands  by  sale, 
if  it  be  proved  that  the  buyers  knew  or  had  good  reason  to  believe  or 
suspect  that  they  had  been  piratically  taken. 
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Article  XXVII 

Neither  party  will  intermeddle  in  the  fisheries  of  the  other  on  its 
coasts,  nor  disturb  the  other  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which  it  now 
holds  or  may  acquire  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  Gulph  of 
St.  Lawrence,  or  elsewhere  on  the  American  coast  northward  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  shall  be  free  to  both 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 

This  convention  shall  be  ratified  on  both  sides  in  due  form,  and  the 
ratifications  exchanged  in  the  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
above  articles  both  in  the  French  and  English  languages,  and  they 
have  thereto  affixed  their  seals :  declaring,  nevertheless,  that  the  sign- 
ing in  the  two  languages  shall  not  be  brought  into  precedent,  nor  m 
any  way  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  either  party. 

Done  at  Paris  the  eighth  day  of  Vendemiaire  of  the  ninth  year  of 
the  French  Republic,  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  anno  Domini 
eighteen  himdred. 

[seal.]  J.  Bonaparte. 

[seal.]  C.  p.  Fleurieu. 

[seal.]  Roederer. 

[seal.]  O.  Ellsworth. 

[seal.]  W.  R.  Davie. 

[seal.]  W.  V.  Murray. 


Note: — The  Senate  of  the  United  States  did,  by  their  resolution  of  the  3d  day 
of  February,  1801,  consent  to  and  advise  the  ratification  of  the  convention : 
Provided,  The  second  article  be  expunged,  and  that  the  following  article  be 
added  or  inserted :  "It  is  agreed  that  the  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for 
the  term  of  eight  years  from  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications." 

Bonaparte,  First  Consul,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people,  consented  on  the 
31st  July,  1801,  "to  accept,  ratify,  and  confirm  the  above  convention,  with  the 
addition  importing  that  the  convention  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight 
years,  and  with  the  retrenchment  of  the  second  article:  Provided,  That  by  this 
retrenchment  the  two  States  renounce  the  respective  pretensions,  which  are  the 
object  of  the  said  article'." 

These  ratifications  having  been  exchanged  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  July,  1801, 
were  again  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1801,  declared  the  convention  fully  ratified,  and  returned  it  to  the 
President  for  promulgation.     (Malloy,  p.  505.) 
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Prefatory  Note 

In  the  pamphlet  entitled  "Documents  Relating  to  the  Controversy 
over  Neutral  Rights  between  the  United  States  and  France,  1797- 
1800,"  the  messages  of  President  Adams,  the  replies  of  the  Congress 
and  the  texts  of  the  various  laws  enacted  to  protect  the  neutral  rights 
of  the  United  States  against  French  aggression  were  given.  The  pres- 
ent pamphlet  continues  the  subject  of  its  predecessor  by  bringing  to- 
gether opinions  of  the  attorneys  general  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Court  of  Claims  regarding  the 
origin,  nature,  extent  and  legal  effect  of  the  hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  France  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  President  Wilson's  address  to  the  Congress  on  February  26,  1917, 
he  said: 

Since  it  has  unhappily  proved  impossible  to  safeguard  our  neu- 
tral rights  by  diplomatic  means  against  the  unwarranted  infringe- 
ments they  are  suffering  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  there  may  be 
no  recourse  but  to  armed  neutrality,  which  we  shall  know  how  to 
maintain  and  for  which  there  is  abundant  American  precedent. 

These  two  pamphlets,  which  will  later  be  combined  into  one  volume, 
have  been  prepared  and  issued  as  a  contribution  to  American  prece- 
dent, which  the  President  considers  abundant. 

James  Brown  Scott, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Law. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
February  28,  1917. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL  AND  JUDGMENTS  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT  AND  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  OF  THE  UNITED 
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Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General  of  the  United  States 

TREASON^ 

It  is  treason  for  a  citizen  or  other  person  not  commissioned,  within  the  United 
States,  to  abet  France  during  a  maritime  war  with  her. 

Buck  Tavern,  Augmt  21,  1798. 

Sir:  Having  taken  into  consideration  the  acts  of  the  French  Re- 
public relative  to  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  passed 
at  the  last  session,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  exists  not  only  an  actual 
maritime  war  between  France  and  the  United  States,  but  a  maritime 
war  authorized  by  both  nations.  Consequently,  France  is  our  enemy; 
and  to  aid,  assist,  and  abet  that  nation  in  her  maritime  warfare,  will 
be  treason  in  a  citizen  or  any  other  person  within  the  United  States 
not  commissioned  under  France.  But  in  a  French  subject,  commis- 
sioned by  France,  acting  openly  according  to  his  commission,  such 
assistance  will  be  hostility.  The  former  may  be  tried  and  punished 
according  to  our  laws;  the  latter  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
laws  of  war. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  this  communication  in  conse- 
quence of  the  information  you  received  from  Rhode  Island,  of  the 
intentions  of  a  Frenchman,  whose  name  I  do  not  now  call  to  mind, 
who  is  said  to  be  somewhere  in  this  country,  on  the  business  of  buying 
ships  and  supplies  of  a  military  kind,  for  the  West  Indies.  He  should 
be  apprehended  and  tried  as  a  traitor,  unless  he  has  a  commission,  and 
acts  according  to  it;  in  which  case  he  should  be  treated  as  an  enemy, 
and  confined  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc.,  etc., 

Charles  Lee. 

To  the  Secretary  of  State. 


^Opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  vol.  i,  page  84. 
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PRIZE  SHIP  AND  CREW— ?IOW  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF^ 

If  the  prize  be  a  pirate,  the  officers  and  crew  are  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  respect  to  the  nation  to  which  each  indi- 
vidual may  belong. 

If  it  be  regularly  commissioned  as  a  ship-of-war,  the  officers  and  crew  are  to  be 
detained  as  prisoners,  except  such  as  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  who  aid  a  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  war  on  the 
high  seas,  against  tlie  United  States,  are  guilty  of  treason. 

Offenders  against  the  United  States  may  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  bailed, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  in  a  State,  but  can  be  tried  only 
before  the  court  of  the  United  States  having  cognizance  of  the  offense. 

Proceedings  against  the  ship  and  cargo  are  to  be  had  before  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  usage  and 
practice  of  courts  of  admiralty  in  prize  causes. 

Alexandria,  September  20,  1798. 

Sir:  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  on  an  interesting  subject, 
concerning  which  you  will  perhaps  hear  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

According  to  the  account  given  in  the  Norfolk  paper  of  the  15th,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  ship  Nigre,  prize  to  the  Constitution,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  pirate.  If,  after  due  inquiry  (which  you  are  requested 
to  make,  and  for  that  purpose  to  go  to  Norfolk),  it  shall  appear  to 
be  the  case,  the  officers  and  crew,  and  all  others  on  board  having  any 
agency  in  the  ship,  are  to  be  prosecuted  (witnesses  excepted)  in  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  respect  to  the  nation  to 
which  each  individual  may  belong,  whether  he  be  British,  French, 
American,  or  of  any  other  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ship  is  regularly  commissioned  and  au- 
thorized by  France  as  a  public  or  private  ship  of  war,  all  the  officers 
and  crew  are  to  be  detained  as  prisoners,  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States — except  such  as  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  some 
one  of  them,  who  may  be  tried  for  treason  in  adhering  to,  and  aiding, 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  After  mature  consideration  of  the 
decrees  of  France,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  con- 
duct of  each  nation  to  the  other,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  two  nations 
are  in  a  state  of  maritime  war;  and,  consequently,  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  aid  and  adhere  to  France  in  acts  of  hostility 
on  the  high  sea,  against  the  United  States  and  their  fellow-citizens,  are 


^Opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  vol.  i,  page  85. 
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guilty  of  treason.  Perhaps  this  opinion  may  be  found  erroneous ;  if  so, 
such  citizens,  if  acquitted  of  treason,  may  be  indicted  for  felony,  under 
the  ninth  section  of  the  act  passed  30th  April,  1790,  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States." 

I  conceive  the  law  of  Virginia,  which  requires  the  examination  be- 
fore a  county  or  corporation  court,  of  criminals  triable  in  the  State 
courts,  does  not  apply  to  criminals  triable  before  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Virginia  district.  Upon  this  point,  reference  may 
be  had  to  the  23d  section  of  the  20th  chapter  of  the  acts  of  Congress 
of  1789.  By  this  section,  an  offender  against  the  United  States  is, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  against  offenders  in  such  State 
where  he  is  found,  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  or  bailed,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  trial  before  the  court  of  the  United  States  having 
cognizance  of  the  offense.  The  arrest  is  to  be  agreeably  to  the  usual 
mode  of  process  in  the  State;  the  imprisonment  or  bailment  is  also 
to  be  agreeably  to  the  usual  mode  of  process  in  the  State ;  but  the  trial 
is  to  be  only  before  the  court  of  the  United  States  having  cognizatxce 
of  the  offense.  The  examination  preparatory  to  the  trial  is  to  be  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  who  is  to  send  to  the  clerk's  office  of  the  court, 
copies  of  the  process  and  the  recognizance  of  the  witnesses,  for  their 
appearance  to  testify.  To  admit  a  different  construction  of  this  sec- 
tion, would  be  to  admit  a  different  mode  of  trial  of  the  same  offense 
against  the  United  States,  in  their  courts,  as  it  might  happen  to  be 
cognizable  in  one  district  or  in  another;  for  the  examination  before 
a  county  or  corporation  court,  according  to  the  law  of  Virginia,  is  a 
species  of  trial  that  gives  a  chance  of  acquittal  unknown  in  other 
States.  Besides,  the  text  of  the  Virginia  law  seems  to  be  confined  to 
offenders  amenable  to  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Against  the  ship  and  cargo,  proceedings  are  to  be  had  before  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  in  Virginia,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Congress  and  the  usage  and  practice  of  courts  of  admiralty  in  prize 
causes. 

It  will  afford  me  satisfaction  to  receive  from  you  a  statement  of 
facts  relative  to  this  ship,  and  your  ideas  on  the  matters  of  law  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  these  remarks. 

I  am,  etc.,  etc., 

Charles  Lek. 
To  Thomas  Nelson,  Esq., 

District  Attorney,  U.  S.,  Yorktozvn,  Virginia,  [ 


Judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 


TALBOT  V.  The  Ship  AMELIA,  SEEMAN,  Claimant^ 

Salvage 

The  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  are  entitled  to  salvage,  for  the  recapture 
of  an  armed  neutral  vessel,  from  a  foreign  belligerent,  by  whom  she  had 
been  manned  with  a  prize  crew. 

Error  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  New  York.  It  appeared  on  the 
record,  that  Captain  Talbot,  of  the  frigate  Ciifustitution,  having  recap- 
tured the  Amelia,  an  armed  Hamburg  vessel,  which  had  been  captured 
by  a  French  national  corvette,  and  ordered  to  St.  Domingo  for  adjudi- 
cation, brought  her  into  the  port  of  New  York.  A  libel  was,  thereupon, 
filed  in  the  district  court,  by  the  recaptor,  setting  forth  the  facts,  and 
praying  that  the  vessel  and  cargo  might  be  condemned  as  prize ;  or 
that  such  other  decree  might  be  pronounced  as  the  court  should  deem 
just  and  proper. 

A  claim  was  filed  by  H.  F.  Seeman,  for  Chapeau  Rouge  &  Co.,  of 
Hamburg,  the  owners,  insisting  that  the  property  had  not  been  changed 
by  the  capture,  and  praying  restitution,  with  damages  and  costs.  The 
District  Judge,  Hobart,  decreed  one-half  of  the  gross  amount  of  sales 
of  ship  and  cargo,  without  deduction  (a  sale  having  been  made  by  con- 
sent), to  be  paid  to  the  recaptors,  in  the  proportions  directed  by  the 
act  of  Congress  for  the  government  of  the  navy  ;  and  the  other  half,  de- 
ducting all  costs  and  charges,  to  be  paid  to  the  claimants. 

The  cause  was  brought  by  appeal  before  the  circuit  court,  Wash- 
ington, Justice,  presiding,  who  reversed  the  decree  of  the  district 
court,  so  far  as  it  ordered  payment  of  one-half  of  the  gross  sales  to  the 
recaptors,  "considering  that,  as  the  nation  to  which  the  owners  of  the 
said  ship  and  cargo  belong,  is  in  amity  with  the  French  Republic,  the 
ship  and  cargo  could  not,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  nations,  be  con- 
demned by  the  French,  as  a  lawful  prize  ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  service 
was  rendered  by  the  Constitution,  or  by  the  commander,  officers  or 
crew  thereof,  by  the  recapture  aforesaid ;"  and  affirmed  the  rest  of  the 


14  Dallas,  34.     Same  case,  second  hearing,  1  Cranch,  1. 
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decree.  On  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court,  the  present  writ  of  error 
with  instituted;  and  the  following  statement  of  facts  made  a  part  of 
the  record  by  consent : 

The  following  case  is  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  to  be  annexed 
to  the  writ  of  error  in  this  cause,  viz. :  The  ship  Amelia  sailed 
from  Calcutta,  in  Bengal,  in  the  month  of  April,  1799,  loaded  with 
a  cargo  of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  that  country,  consist- 
ing of  cotton,  sugars  and  dry  goods  in  bales,  bound  to  Hamburg. 
On  the  6th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  the  same  was  cap- 
tured, whilst  in  the  pursuit  of  her  said  voyage,  by  the  French 
national  corvette  La  Diligente,  L.  I.  Dubois,  commander,  who 
took  out  her  captain  and  part  of  her  crew,  together  with  most  of 
her  papers,  and  placed  a  prize-master  and  French  sailors  on  board 
of  her,  ordering  the  prize-master  to  conduct  her  to  St.  Domingo, 
to  be  judged  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  On  the  15th  of  the 
same  month  of  September,  the  United  States  ship  of  war,  the 
Constitution,  commanded  by  Silas  Talbot,  Esquire,  the  libellant, 
fell  in  with,  and  recaptured  the  Amelia,  she  being  then  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  French,  and  pursuing  her  course  for  St.  Domingo, 
according  to  the  orders  received  from  the  captain  of  the  French 
corvette.  At  the  timic  of  the  recapture,  the  Amelia  had  eight  iron 
cannon  mounted,  and  eight  wooden  guns,  with  which  she  had  left 
Calcutta,  as  before  stated.  From  such  of  the  ship's  papers  as 
were  found  on  board,  and  the  testimony  in  the  cause,  the  ship 
Amelia,  and  her  cargo,  appear  to  have  been  the  property  of 
Chapeau  Rouge,  a  citizen  of  Hamburg,  residing  and  carrying  on 
commerce  in  that  place.  It  is  conceded,  that  the  Republic  of 
France  and  the  city  of  Hamburg  are  not  in  a  state  of  hostility  to 
each  other,  and  that  Hamburg  is  to  be  considered  as  neutral  be- 
tween the  present  belligerent  powers.  The  Amelia  and  her  cargo, 
having  been  sent  by  Captain  Talbot  to  New  York,  were  there 
libelled  in  the  district  court,  and  such  proceedings  were  there- 
upon had  in  that  court,  and  the  circuit  court  for  that  district,  as 
may  appear  by  the  writ  of  error  and  return. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  of  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error. 
B.  Livingston,  of  counsel  for  defendant  in  error. 

The  cause  was  argued,  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  of  August,  1800, 
by  Ingersoll  and  Lewis,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error ;  and  by  M.  Levy  and 
Dallas,  for  the  defendant  in  error.  The  general  points  of  the  discussion 
were  these : 

1st.  Whether  the  Amelia  could  be  considered,  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
capture, as  a  French  armed  vessel,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
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Congress,  which  authorizes  the  seizure  of  French  armed  vessels? 
(1  U.  S.  Stat.  572.) 

2d.  Whether  Captain  Talbot  was  authorized  to  make  a  recapture, 
the  Amelia  belonging  to  a  power,  equally  in  amity  with  the  United 
States,  and  with  France  ? 

3.  Whether  on  positive  statute,  or  general  principles,  a  salvage  was 
due  to  the  recaptors,  for  rescuing  the  Amelia  from  the  French? 

On  the  18th  of  August,  Paterson,  Justice,  stated,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  court  to  postpone  the  cause,  for  further  argument,  before  a 
fuller  bench.  It  was  accordingly,  argued  again,  at  W'ashington,  in 
August  term,  1801,  by  Ingersoll  and  Bayard  (of  Delaware),  for  the 
plaintiff  in  error;  and  by  M.  Levy,  J.  T.  Mason  (of  Maryland)  and 
Dallas,  for  the  defendant  in  error.  And  Marshall,  Chief  Justice, 
delivered  the  judgment  of  the  court,  "that  the  decree  of  the  circuit 
court  was  correct,  in  reversing  the  decree  of  the  district  court,  but  not 
correct  in  decreeing  the  restoration  of  the  Amelia,  without  paying  sal- 
vage. This  court,  therefore,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  decree,  so  far  as  the 
restoration  of  the  Amelia  without  salvage  is  ordered,  ought  to  be  re- 
versed :  and  that  the  Amelia  and  her  cargo  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 
claimant,  on  paying  for  salvage  one-sixth  part  of  the  net  value,  after 
deducting  therefrom  the  charges  which  have  been  incurred."^ 


BAS  V.  TINGY,  {THE  ELI Z Ay 
State  of  war. — Salvage 

Every  contention,  by  force,  between  two  nations,  in  extenial  matters,  under 
authority  of  their  respective  governments,  is  a  public  war. 

If  a  general  war  be  declared,  its  extent  and  operations  are  only  restricted  and 
regulated  by  the  jus  belli,  forming  part  of  the  law  of  nations ;  but  if  a 
partial  war  be  waged,  its  extent  and  operation  depend  on  our  municipal 
laws.    Chase,  J. 

A  belligerent  power  has  a  right,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  to  search  a  neutral 
vessel;  and  upon  suspicion  of  a  violation  of  her  neutral  obligations,  to  seize 
and  carry  her  into  port  for  further  examination.    Ibid. 


lA  full  report  of  the  arguments,  on  the  first  hearing  of  this  cause,  was  pre- 
pared ;  but  they  are  found  so  ably  incorporated  with  the  arguments  on  the 
second  hearing,  in  Mr.  Cranch's  Reports,  that  it  has  been  thought  unnecessary 
to  publish  it  in  this  volume.     1  Cranch,  1.     [Mr.  Dallas's  note.] 

24  Dallas,  Z7. 
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An  American  vessel,  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  on  the  31st  March,  1799, 
and  recaptured  by  a  public  armed  American  ship,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1799, 
was  condemned  to  pay  salvage,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  March, 
1799. 

In  error  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  return  of  the  record,  it  appeared  by  a  case  stated,  that  the  defen- 
dant in  error  had  filed  a  libel  in  the  district  court,  as  commander  of 
the  public  armed  ship,  the  Ganges,  for  himself  and  others,  against  the 
ship  Eliza,  John  Bas,  master,  her  cargo,  etc.,  in  which  he  set  forth 
that  the  said  ship  and  cargo  belonged  to  citizens  of  the  United  States ; 
that  they  were  taken  on  the  high  seas,  by  a  French  privateer,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1799;  and  that  they  were  retaken  by  the  libellant,  on 
the  21st  of  April  following,  after  having  been  above  ninety-six  hours 
in  possession  of  the  captors.  The  libel  prayed  for  salvage,  conformable 
to  the  acts  of  Congress;  and  the  facts  being  admitted  by  the  answer 
of  the  respondents,  the  district  court  decreed  to  the  libellants  one-half 
of  the  whole  value  of  ship  and  cargo.  This  decree  was  affirmed  in 
the  circuit  court,  without  argument,  and  by  consent  of  the  parties,  in 
order  to  expedite  a  final  decision  on  the  present  writ  of  error. 

The  controversy  involved  a  consideration  of  the  following  sections 
in  two  acts  of  Congress:  By  an  act  of  the  28th  of  June,  1798  (1  U.  S. 
Stat.  574,  §  2),  it  is  declared,  "That  whenever  any  vessel  the  property 
of,  or  employed  by,  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person  resident 
therein,  or  any  goods  or  effects  belonging  to  any  such  citizen  or  resi- 
dent, shall  be  recaptured  by  any  public  armed  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  shall  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  or  owners, 
upon  due  proof,  he  or  they  paying  and  allowing,  as  and  for  salvage  to 
the  recaptors,  one-eighth  part  of  the  value  of  such  vessel,  goods  and 
effects,  free  from  all  deduction  and  expenses." 

By  an  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  716),  it  is  de- 
clared, "That  for  the  ships  or  goods  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  nation  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  if  retaken  from  the  enemy  within  twenty-four 
hours,  the  owners  are  to  allow  one-eighth  part  of  the  whole  value  for 
salvage,  etc. ;  and  if  above  ninety-six  hours,  one-half,  all  of  which  is 
to  be  paid,  without  any  deduction  whatsoever,  etc.  And  by  the  9th  sec- 
tion of  the  same  act,  it  is  declared,  "That  all  the  money  accruing,  or 
which  has  already  accrued  from  the  sale  of  prizes,  shall  be  and  remain 
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forever  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  half -pay  to  the  officers  and 
seamen,  who  may  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same." 

The  case  was  argued  by  Leims  and  E.  Tilghman,  for  the  plaintiff  in 
error,  and  by  Raide  and  IV.  Tilghman,  for  the  defendant ;  and  the  ar- 
gument turned  principally  upon  two  inquiries:  1st.  Whether  the  act 
of  March,  1799,  applied  only  to  the  event  of  a  future  general  war? 
2d.  Whether  France  was  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law? 

For  the  plaintiff  in  error,  it  was  urged,  that  the  acts,  passed  in 
immediate  relation  to  France,  were  of  a  restricted  temporary  nature; 
but  that  the  act  of  March,  1799,  established  a  permanent  system  for 
the  government  of  the  navy;  and  the  designation  of  "the  enemy"  in 
that  act,  applies  only  to  future  hostilities,  in  case  of  a  declared  war. 
That  on  the  just  principles  of  government,  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  the  public  protection ;  and  therefore,  no  salvage  ought,  in  strictness, 
to  be  allowed  for  the  recapture  of  the  property  of  a  citizen  by  a  public 
ship  of  war.  Vatt.  lib.  2,  c.  6,  §  71.  And  Congress  has  manifested, 
in  some  degree,  their  sense  on  the  subject,  by  making  the  salvage  in 
that  case  less  than  in  the  case  of  recapture  by  a  private  armed  vessel. 
That  the  word  "enemy"  must  be  construed  according  to  its  legal  im- 
port (1  Str,  278)  ;  and  that,  according  to  legal  interpretation,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and  France  do  not  constitute  war. 
nor  render  the  citizens  of  France  enemies  of  the  United  States.  Vatt. 
lib.  3,  §§  69,  70;  1  Black.  Com.  257;  2  ibid.  259;  2  Burl.  258,  §  31; 
261,  §  39;  262.  That  a  subsequent  law  does  not  abrogate  a  prior  law, 
unless  it  contains  contradictory  matter;  and  where  there  are  no  nega- 
tive or  repealing  words,  both  must  be  so  construed  as  to  stand  to- 
gether. 11  Co.  61,  63;  Show.  439;  10  Mod.  118;  6  Co.  19  h.  That 
the  act  of  March,  1799,  contains  no  repealing  or  negative  words;  and 
may  be  applied,  consistently,  to  the  case  of  a  future  public  war,  leaving 
the  qualified  state  of  hostility  with  France,  for  the  operation  of  the 
preceding  law. 

For  the  defendant  in  error,  it  was  contended,  that  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  France,  is  that  of  "a  qualified  maritime 
war;"  on  the  part  of  the  French,  aggressive;  on  our  part,  defensive; 
proceeding  from  a  legitimate  expression  of  the  public  will,  through  its 
constitutional  organ,  the  congress,  manifested  by  public  declarations 
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and  open  acts.  That  from  such  a  state,  the  character  of  enemy  neces- 
sarily arises;  and  that  the  designation  being  so  miderstood  by  con- 
gress, was  intended  to  be  applied,  and  was  actually  applied,  to  France. 
That  the  act  of  March,  1799,  speaks  of  prizes,  which  could  only  be  such 
as  had  been  captured  from  France;  and  that  taking  the  word  prize, 
according  to  its  legal  signification,  it  means  a  capture,  or  acquisition 
by  right  of  war,  in  a  state  of  war.  3  Bl.  Com.  69,  108 ;  2  Wood.  441 ; 
Doug.  585,  591 ;  Rob.  Adm.  283.  That  if  a  prize  means  a  capture  in 
war,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  it  means  a  capture  from  an  enemy ;  for 
war  can  only  be  waged  against  enemies.  That  war  may  exist,  without 
a  declaration;  a  defensive  war  requires  no  declaration;  and  an  imper- 
fect or  qualified  public  war,  is  still  distinct  from  the  case  of  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal,  for  the  redress  of  a  private  wrong,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  private  force.  1  Ruth.,  lib.  1,  c.  19,  §  1,  p.  470-1 ;  2 
ibid.  497-8,  503,  507,  511;  Burl.  196,  189;  Vatt.  475;  2  Burl.  204, 
§  7;  Lee  on  Capt.  13-39;  Pufif.  843;  Grot.,  lib.  3,  c.  3,  §  6;  Molloy,  46, 
That  congress,  by  repealing  the  regulations  respecting  salvage,  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  March,  1798,  has  virtually  declared,  that  those 
regulations  were  in  force,  in  relation  to  France;  and  that  the  provi- 
sions in  the  act  of  March,  1799,  being  inconsistent  with  the  provision 
in  the  act  of  June,  1798,  the  elder  law  is  so  far  repealed.^ 

The  judges  delivered  their  opinions  seriatim^  in  the  following  manner: 

MooRE^  Justice. — This  case  depends  on  the  construction  of  the  act 
for  the  regulation  of  the  navy.  It  is  objected,  indeed,  that  the  act  ap- 
plies only  to  future  wars ;  but  its  provisions  are  obviously  applicable  to 
the  present  situation  of  things,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  im- 
mediate commencement  of  its  operation. 

It  is,  however,  more  particularly  urged,  that  the  word  "enemy"  can 
not  be  applied  to  the  French;  because  the  section  in  which  it  is  used, 
is  confined  to  such  a  state  of  war,  as  would  authorize  a  recapture  of 
property  belonging  to  a  nation  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  and 
such  a  state  of  war,  it  is  said,  does  not  exist  between  America  and 
France.  A  number  of  books  have  been  cited  to  furnish  a  glossary  on 
the  word  enemy;  yet,  our  situation  is  so  extraordinary,  that  I  doubt 


lAU  the  acts  of  Congress,  passed  in  relation  to  France,  were  cited  and  dis- 
cussed by  both  sides,  in  the  course  of  the  argument;  but  it  is  thought  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  them  more  particularly  in  this  report. 
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whether  a  parallel  case  can  be  traced  in  the  history  of  nations.  But  if 
words  are  the  representatives  of  ideas,  let  me  ask,  by  what  other 
word,  the  idea  of  the  relative  situation  of  America  and  France  could 
be  communicated,  than  by  that  of  hostility  or  war?  And  how  can  the 
characters  of  the  parties  engaged  in  hostility  or  war,  be  otherwise 
described,  than  by  the  denomination  of  enemies?  It  is  for  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  both  nations,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  called  ene- 
mies; for  it  is  by  that  description  alone,  that  either  could  justify  or 
excuse  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  depredation  and  confiscation,  which 
has  unhappily  occurred;  and  surely.  Congress  could  only  employ  the 
language  of  the  act  of  June  13,  1798,  towards  a  nation  whom  she  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy. 

Nor  does  it  follow,  that  the  act  of  March,  1799,  is  to  have  no  opera- 
tion, because  all  the  cases  in  which  it  might  operate,  are  not  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  passing  it.  During  the  present  hostilities,  it  affects 
the  case  of  recaptured  property  belonging  to  our  own  citizens,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  future  war,  it  might  also  be  applied  to  the  case  of  re- 
captured property  belonging  to  a  nation  in  amity  with  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  expressions  of  the 
act  may  be  satisfied,  even  at  this  very  time:  for  by  former  laws,  the 
recapture  of  property,  belonging  to  persons  resident  within  the  United 
States,  is  authorized;  those  residents  may  be  aliens;  and  if  they  are 
subjects  of  a  nation  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  they  answer 
completely  the  description  of  the  law. 

The  only  remaining  objection,  offered  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff 
in  error,  supposes,  that,  because  there  are  no  repealing  or  n^ative 
words,  the  last  law  must  be  confined  to  future  cases,  in  order  to  have  a 
subject  for  the  first  law  to  regulate.  But  if  two  laws  are  inconsistent 
(as,  in  my  judgment,  the  laws  in  question  are),  the  latter  is  a  virtual 
repeal  of  the  former,  without  any  express  declaration  on  the  subject. 

On  these  grounds,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  decree  of  the 
circuit  court  ought  to  be  affirmed. 

Washington,  Justice. — It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  defen- 
dant in  error  is  entitled  to  some  compensation:  but  the  plaintiff  in 
error  contends,  that  the  compensation  should  be  regulated  by  the  act 
of  the  28th  June,  1798  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  574,  §  2),  which  allows  only  one- 
eighth  for  salvage :  while  the  defendant  in  error  refers  his  claim  to  the 
act  of  the  2d  March  (ib'id.  716,  §  7),  which  makes  an  allowance  of 
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one-half,  upon  a  recapture  from  the  enemy,  after  an  adverse  posses- 
sion of  ninety-six  hours.  If  the  defendant's  claim  is  well  founded,  it 
follows,  that  the  latter  law  must  virtually  have  worked  a  repeal  of  the 
former ;  but  this  has  been  denied,  for  a  variety  of  reasons : 

1st.  Because  the  former  law  relates  to  recaptures  from  the  French, 
and  the  latter  law  relates  to  recaptures  from  the  enemy ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  "the  enemy"  is  not  descriptive  of  France  or  of  her  armed  vessels, 
according  to  the  correct  and  technical  understanding  of  the  word. 

The  decision  of  this  question  must  depend  upon  another;  which  is, 
whether,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  of 
March,  1799,  there  subsisted  a  state  of  war  between  the  two  nations? 
It  may,  I  believe,  be  safely  laid  down,  that  every  contention  by  force, 
between  two  nations,  in  external  matters,  under  the  authority  of  their 
respective  governments,  is  not  only  war,  but  public  war.  If  it  be  de- 
clared in  form,  it  is  called  solemn,  and  is  of  the  perfect  kind;  because 
one  whole  nation  is  at  war  with  another  whole  nation;  and  all  the 
members  of  the  nation  declaring  war  are  authorized  to  commit  hostili- 
ties against  all  the  members  of  the  other,  in  every  place  and  under 
every  circumstance.  In  such  a  war,  all  the  members  act  under  a 
general  authority,  and  all  the  rights  and  consequences  of  war  attach  to 
their  condition. 

But  hostilities  may  subsist  between  two  nations,  more  confined  in  its 
nature  and  extent ;  being  limited  as  to  places,  persons  and  things ;  and 
this  is  more  properly  termed  imperfect  war;  because  not  solemn,  and 
because  those  who  are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  act  under  special 
authority,  and  can  go  no  further  than  to  the  extent  of  their  commis- 
sion. Still,  however,  it  is  public  war,  because  it  is  an  external  conten- 
tion by  force,  between  some  of  the  members  of  the  two  nations, 
authorized  by  the  legitimate  powers.  It  is  a  war  between  the  two 
nations,  though  all  the  members  are  not  authorized  to  commit  hostili- 
ties, such  as  in  a  solemn  war,  where  the  government  restrain  the 
general  power. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  true  definition  of  war,  let  us  see,  what  was  the 
situation  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  France.  In  March,  1799, 
Congress  had  raised  an  army ;  stopped  all  intercourse  with  France ; 
dissolved  our  treaty;  built  and  equipped  ships  of  war;  and  commis- 
sioned private  armed  ships;  enjoining  the  former,  and  authorizing  the 
latter,  to  defend  themselves  against  the  armed  ships  of  France,  to 
attack  them  on  the  high  seas,  to  subdue  and  take  them  as  prize,  and 
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to  recapture  armed  vessels  found  in  their  possession.  Here,  then,  let 
me  ask,  what  were  the  technical  characters  of  an  American  and 
French  armed  vessel,  combating  on  the  high  seas,  with  a  view,  the  one 
to  subdue  the  other,  and  to  make  prize  of  his  property?  They  cer- 
tainly were  not  friends,  because  there  was  a  contention  by  force;  nor 
were  they  private  enemies,  because  the  contention  was  external,  and 
authorized  by  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  two  governments.  If 
they  were  not  our  enemies,  I  know  not  what  constitutes  an  enemy. 

2d.  But  secondly,  it  is  said,  that  a  war  of  the  imperfect  kind,  is 
more  properly  called  acts  of  hostility  or  reprisal,  and  that  Congress  did 
not  mean  to  consider  the  hostility  subsisting  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  as  constituting  a  state  of  war.  In  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, it  has  been  observed,  that  in  no  law,  prior  to  March,  1799,  is 
France  styled  our  enemy,  nor  are  we  said  to  be  at  war.  This  is  true; 
but  neither  of  these  things  were  necessary  to  be  done :  because,  as  to 
France,  she  was  sufficiently  described  by  the  title  of  the  French  Re- 
public; and  as  to  America,  the  degree  of  hostility  meant  to  be  car- 
ried on,  was  sufficiently  described,  without  declaring  war,  or  de- 
claring that  we  were  at  war.  Such  a  declaration  by  Congress,  might 
have  constituted  a  perfect  state  of  war,  which  was  not  intended  by 
the  government. 

3d.  It  has  likewise  been  said,  that  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  March, 
1799,  embraces  cases  which,  according  to  preexisting  laws,  could  not 
then  take  place,  because  no  authority  had  been  given  to  recapture 
friendly  vessels  from  the  French ;  and  this  argimient  was  strongly  and 
forcibly  pressed.  But  because  ever^-^  case  provided  for  by  this  law  was 
not  then  existing,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  law  should  not  operate 
upon  such  as  did  exist,  and  upon  the  rest,  whenever  they  should  arise. 
It  is  a  permanent  law,  embracing  a  variety  of  subjects,  not  made  in 
relation  to  the  present  war  with  France  only,  but  in  relation  to  any 
future  war  with  her,  or  with  any  other  nation.  It  might  then  very 
properly  allow  salvage  for  recapturing  of  American  vessels  from 
France,  which  had  previously  been  authorized  by  law,  though  it  could 
not  immediately  apply  to  the  vessels  of  friends :  and  whenever  such 
a  war  should  exist  between  the  United  States  and  France,  or  any 
other  nation,  as,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  special  authority, 
would  justify  the  recapture  of  friendly  vessels,  it  might,  on  that  event, 
with  similar  propriety,  apply  to  them,  which  furnishes,  I  think,  the  true 
construction  of  the  act.    The  opinion  which  I  delivered  at  New  York, 
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in  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  was,  that  although  an  American  vessel  could  not 
justify  the  retaking  of  a  neutral  vessel  from  the  French,  because 
neither  the  sort  of  war  that  subsisted,  nor  the  special  commission  un- 
der which  the  American  acted,  authorized  the  proceeding;  yet,  that 
the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  1799,  applied  to  recaptures  from  France, 
as  an  enemy,  in  all  cases  authorized  by  Congress.  And  on  both  points, 
my  opinion  remains  unshaken ;  or  rather  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
very  able  discussion  which  the  subject  has  lately  undergone  in  this 
court,  on  the  appeal  from  my  decree. 

Another  reason  has  been  assigned  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  why 
the  former  law  is  not  to  be  regarded  a:s  repealed  by  the  latter,  to  wit, 
that  a  subsequent  affirmative  general  law  can  not  repeal  a  former 
affirmative  special  law,  if  both  may  stand  together.  This  ground  is 
not  taken,  because  such  an  effect  involves  an  indecent  censure  upon 
the  legislature  for  passing  contradictory  laws,  since  the  censure  only 
applies  where  the  contradiction  appears  in  the  same  law ;  and  it  does 
not  follow,  that  a  provision  which  is  proper  at  one  time,  may  not  be 
improper  at  another,  when  circumstances  are  changed :  but  the  ground 
of  argument  is,  that  a  change  ought  not  to  be  presumed.  Yet,  if  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  change  in  the  legislative  will,  and  the 
two  laws  are  in  collision,  we  are  forced  to  presume  it.  What,  then,  is 
the  evidence  of  legislative  will?  In  fact  and  in  law,  we  are  at  war:  an 
American  vessel,  fighting  with  a  French  vessel,  to  subdue  and  make 
her  prize,  is  fighting'  with  an  enemy,  accurately  and  technically  speak- 
ing: and  if  this  be  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  legislative  mind,  it  is 
explained  in  the  same  law.  The  sixth  and  the  ninth  sections  of  the 
act  speak  of  prizes,  which  can  only  be  of  property  taken  at  sea  from 
an  enemy,  jure  belli;  and  the  ninth  section  speaks  of  prizes  as  taken 
from  an  enemy,  in  so  many  words,  alluding  to  prizes  which  had  been 
previously  taken ;  but  no  prize  could  have  been  then  taken  except 
from  France:  prizes  taken  from  France  were,  therefore,  taken  from 
the  enemy.  This  then,  is  a  legislative  interpretation  of  the  word  enemy; 
and  if  the  enemy,  as  to  prizes,  surely  they  preserve  the  same  character 
as  to  recaptures. 

Besides,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  why  should  the  rate  of  salvage  be 
different  in  such  a  war  as  the  present,  from  the  salvage  in  a  war  more 
solemn  or  general  ?  And  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  occasion  of 
making  the  law  of  March,  1799,  was  not  only  to  raise  the  salvage,  but 
to  apportion  it  to  the  hazard  in  which  the  property  retaken  was  placed ; 
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a  circumstance  for  which  the  former  salvage  law  had  not  provided 
The  two  laws,  upon  the  whole,  can  not  be  rendered  consistent,  unless 
the  court  could  wink  so  hard  as  not  to  see  and  know,  that  in  fact,  in 
the  view  of  Congress,  and  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  the  possession 
by  a  French  armed  vessel  of  an  American  vessel,  was  the  possession 
of  an  enemy:  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  decree  of  the  circuit 
court  ought  to  be  affirmed. 

Chase,  Justice. — The  judges  agreeing  unanimously  in  their  opinion, 
T  presumed,  that  the  sense  of  the  court  would  have  been  delivered  by 
the  president  and  therefore,  I  have  not  prepared  a  formal  argument 
on  the  occasion.  I  find  no  difficulty,  however,  in  assigning  the  general 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  concur  in  affirming  the  decree  of  the 
circuit  court. 

An  American  public  vessel  of  war  recaptures  an  American  merchant 
vessel  from  a  French  privateer,  after  ninety-six  hours  possession,  and 
the  question  is  stated,  what  salvage  ought  to  be  allowed?  There  are 
two  laws  on  the  subject:  by  the  first  of  which,  only  one-eighth  of  the 
value  of  the  recaptured  property  is  allowed;  but  by  the  second,  the 
recaptor  is  entitled  to  a  moiety.  The  recapture  happened  after  the 
passing  of  the  latter  law ;  and  the  whole  controversy  turns  on  the 
single  question,  whether  France  was,  at  that  time,  an  enemy?  If 
France  was  an  enemy,  then  the  law  obliges  us  to  decree  one-half  of 
the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo  for  salvage:  but  if  France  was  not  an 
enemy,  then  no  more  than  one-eighth  can  be  allowed. 

The  decree  of  the  circuit  court  (in  which  I  presided)  passed  by  con- 
sent; but  although  I  never  gave  an  opinion,  I  have  never  entertained 
a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Congress  is  empowered  to  declare  a  general 
war,  or  Congress  may  wage  a  limited  war ;  limited  in  place,  in  objects, 
and  in  time.  If  a  general  war  is  declared,  its  extent  and  operations 
are  only  restricted  and  regulated  by  the  jus  belli,  forming  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations ;  but  if  a  partial  war  is  waged,  its  extent  and  opera- 
tion depend  on  our  municipal  laws. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  contest  subsisting  between 
America  and  France?  In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  limited,  partial  war. 
Congress  has  not  declared  war,  in  general  terms ;  but  Congress  has 
authorized  hostilities  on  the  high  seas,  by  certain  persons,  in  certain 
cases.  There  is  no  authority  given  to  commit  hostilities  on  land ;  to 
capture  unarmed  French  vessels,  nor  even  to  capture  French  armed 
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vessels,  lying  in  a  French  port;  and  the  authority  is  not  given  indis- 
criminately to  every  citizen  of  America,  against  every  citizen  of  France, 
but  only  to  citizens  appointed  by  commissions,  or  exposed  to  immediate 
outrage  and  violence.  So  far  it  is,  unquestionably,  a  partial  war;  but. 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  public  war,  on  account  of  the  public  authority  from 
which  it  emanates. 

There  are  four  acts,  authorized  by  our  government,  that  are  demon- 
strative of  a  state  of  war.  A  belligerent  power  has  a  right,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  to  search  a  neutral  vessel ;  and  upon  suspicion  of  a  viola- 
tion of  her  neutral  obligations,  to  seize  and  carry  her  into  port  for 
further  examination.  But  by  the  acts  of  Congress,  an  American  vessel 
is  authorized:  1st.  To  resist  the  search  of  a  French  public  vessel: 
2d.  To  capture  any  vessel  that  should  attempt,  by  force,  to  compel 
submission  to  a  search :  3d.  To  recapture  any  American  vessel,  seized  by 
a  French  vessel :  and  4th.  To  capture  any  French  armed  vessel,  wherever 
found,  on  the  high  seas.  This  suspension  of  the  law  of  nations,  this 
right  of  capture  and  recapture,  can  only  be  authorized  by  an  act  of  the 
government,  which  is,  in  itself,  an  act  of  hostility.  But  still,  it  is  a 
restrained  or  limited  hostility ;  and  there  are,  undoubtedly,  many  rights 
attached  to  a  general  war,  which  do  not  attach  to  this  modification  of 
the  powers  of  defense  and  aggression.  Hence,  whether  such  shall  be 
the  denomination  of  the  relative  situation  of  America  and  France,  has 
occasioned  great  controversy  at  the  bar;  and  it  appears,  that  Sir 
William  Scott  also  was  embarrassed  in  describing  it,  when  he  ob- 
served, "that  in  the  present  state  of  hostility  (if  so  it  may  be  called) 
between  America  and  France,"  it  is  the  practice  of  the  English  court 
of  admiralty,  to  restore  recaptured  American  property,  on  payment  of 
a  salvage.  (The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Rob.  54.)  But,  for  my  part,  I  can 
not  perceive  the  difficulty  of  the  case.  As  there  may  be  a  public  gen- 
eral war,  and  a  public  qualified  war ;  so  there  may,  upon  correspondent 
principles,  be  a  general  enemy,  and  a  partial  enemy.  The  designation 
of  "enemy"  extends  to  a  case  of  perfect  war;  but  as  a  general  designa- 
tion, it  surely  includes  the  less,  as  well  as  the  greater,  species  of  war- 
fare. If  Congress  had  chosen  to  declare  a  general  war,  France  would 
have  been  a  general  enemy;  having  chosen  to  wage  a  partial  war, 
France  was,  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  only  a  partial  enemy ;  but  still 
she  was  an  enemy. 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  Congress  did  not  intend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  March,  1799,  for  the  case  of  our  subsisting  quali- 
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fied  hostility  with  France,  but  for  the  case  of  a  future  state  of  gen- 
eral war  with  any  nation :  I  think,  however,  that  the  contrary  appears 
from  the  terms  of  the  law  itself,  and  from  the  subsequent  repeal.  In 
the  9th  section,  it  is  said,  that  all  the  money  accruing,  "or  which  has 
already  accrued  from  the  sale  of  prizes."  shall  constitute  a  fund  for 
the  half-pay  of  officers  and  seamen.  Now,  at  the  time  of  making  this 
appropriation,  no  prizes  (which  ex  in  termini  implies  a  capture  in  a 
state  of  war)  had  been  taken  from  any  nation  but  France,  those  which 
had  been  taken,  were  not  taken  from  France  as  a  friend;  they  must, 
consequently,  have  been  taken  from  her  as  an  enemy;  and  the  retro- 
spective provision  of  the  law  can  only  operate  on  such  prizes.  Be- 
sides, when  the  13th  section  regulates  "the  bounty  given  by  the  United 
States  on  any  national  ship  of  war,  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  brought 
into  port,"  it  is  obvious,  that  even  if  the  bounty  has  no  relation  to 
previous  captures,  it  must  operate  from  the  moment  of  passing  the 
act,  and  embraces  the  case  of  a  national  ship  of  war,  taken  from 
France  as  an  enemy,  according  to  the  existing  qualified  state  of  hos- 
tilities. But  the  repealing  act,  passed  on  the  3d  of  March,  1800  (sub- 
sequent to  the  recapture  in  the  present  case)  ought  to  silence  all  doubt 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature;  for,  if  the  act  of  March,  1799, 
did  not  apply  to  the  French  Republic,  as  an  enemy,  there  could  be  no 
reason  for  altering  or  repealing  that  part  of  it,  which  regulates  the  rate 
of  salvage  on  recaptures. 

The  acts  of  Congress  have  been  analyzed,  to  show,  that  a  war  is  not ' 
openly  denounced  against  France,  and  that  France  is  nowhere  ex- 
pressly called  the  enemy  of  America:  but  this  only  proves  the  circum- 
spection and  prudence  of  the  legislature.  Considering  our  national 
prepossessions  in  favor  of  the  French  Republic,  Congress  had  an 
arduous  task  to  perform,  even  in  preparing  for  necessary  defense  and 
just  retaliation.  As  the  temper  of  the  people  rose,  however,  in  resent- 
ment of  accumulated  wrongs,  the  language  and  the  measures  of  the 
government  became  more  and  more  energetic  and  indignant;  though 
hitherto  the  popular  feeling  may  not  have  been  ripe  for  a  solemn  decla- 
ration of  war;  and  an  active  and  powerful  opposition  in  our  public 
councils,  has  postponed,  if  not  prevented,  that  decisive  event,  which 
many  thought  would  have  best  suited  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  honor, 
of  the  United  States.  The  progress  of  our  contest  with  France,  indeed, 
resembles  much  the  progress  of  our  revolutionary  contest ;  in  which, 
watching  the  current  of  public  sentiment,  the  patriots  of  that  day  pro- 
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ceeded,  step  by  step,  from  the  supplicatory  language  of  petitions  for  a 
redress  of  grievances,  to  the  bold  and  noble  declaration  of  national  in- 
dependence. Having,  then,  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  a  partial 
war  exists  between  America  and  France,  and  that  France  was  an 
enemy,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  March,  1799,  my  voice  must 
be  given  for  affirming  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court. 

Paterson,  Justice. — As  the  case  appears  on  the  record,  and  has  been 
accurately  stated  by  the  counsel,  and  by  the  judges  who  have  delivered 
their  opinions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  facts.  My  opinion 
shall  be  expressed  in  a  few  words.  The  United  States  and  the  French 
Republic  are  in  a  qualified  state  of  hostility.  An  imperfect  war,  or  a 
war,  as  to  certain  objects,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  exists  between  the 
two  nations;  and  this  modified  warfare  is  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  our  country.  It  is  a  war  quoad  hoc.  As  far  as  Con- 
gress tolerated  and  authorized  the  war  on  our  part,  so  far  may  we  pro- 
ceed in  hostile  operations.  It  is  a  maritime  war,  a  war  at  sea,  as  to 
certain  purposes.  The  national  armed  vessels  of  France  attack  and 
capture  the  national  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
national  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  expressly  authorized 
and  directed  to  attack,  subdue  and  take  the  national  armed  vessels  of 
France,  and  also  to  recapture  American  vessels.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
public  war  between  the  two  nations,  qualified  on  our  part,  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  constitutional  organ  of  our  country.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  term  "enemy," 
applies;  it  is  the  appropriate  expression,  to  be  limited  in  its  signifi- 
cation, import  and  use,  by  the  qualified  nature  and  operation  of  the  war 
on  our  part.  The  word  enemy  proceeds  the  full  length  of  the  war, 
and  no  further.  Besides,  the  intention  of  the  legislature  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  word,  enemy,  is  clearly  deducible  from  the  act  for  the 
government  of  the  navy,  passed  the  2d  of  March,  1799.  This  act 
embraces  the  past,  present  and  future,  and  contains  passages  which 
point  the  character  of  enemy  at  the  French,  in  the  most  clear  and  ir- 
resistible manner,  I  shall  select  one  paragraph,  namely,  that  which 
refers  to  prizes  taken  by  our  public  vessels,  anterior  to  the  passing  of 
the  latter  act.  The  word  prizes  in  this  section  can  apply  to  the  French, 
and  the  French  only.  This  is  decisive  on  the  subject  of  legislative 
intention. 

By  the  Court. — Let  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court  be  affirmed. 
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TALBOT  V.  SEEM  AN,  {THE  AM  ELI  Ay 
Salvage. — Partial  war. — Foreign  laws 

Salvage  allowed  to  the  United  States  ship  of  war,  for  the  recapture  of  a 
Hamburg  vessel  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  (France  and  Hamburg 
being  neutral  to  each  other),  on  the  ground  that  she  was  in  danger  of 
condemnation  under  the  French  decree  of  the  18th  January,  1798. 

The  United  States  and  France,  in  the  year  1799,  were  in  a  state  of  partial  war. 

To  support  a  demand  for  salvage,  the  recapture  must  be  lawful,  and  a 
meritorious  service  must  be  rendered. 

Probable  cause  is  sufficient  to  render  the  recapture  lawful. 

Where  the  amount  of  salvage  is  not  regulated  by  statute,  it  must  be  determined 
by  the  principles  of  general  law. 

Marine  ordinances  of  foreign  countries,  promulgated,  by  the  executive,  by  order 
of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  may  be  read  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  without  further  authentication  or  proof. 

Municipal  laws  of  foreign  countries  are  generally  to  be  proved  as  facts. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  reverse  a  decree  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
which  reversed  the  decree  of  the  District  Court  of  New  York,  so  far 
as  it  allowed  salvage  to  the  recaptors  of  the  ship  Amelia  and  her  cargo. 

The  libel  in  the  district  court  was  filed  November  5,  1799,  by  Cap- 
tain Talbot,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  officers  and  crew  of  the 
United  States  ship  of  war  the  Constitution,  against  the  ship  Amelia, 
her  tackle,  furniture  and  cargo;  and  set  forth — 

1.  That  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  he  subdued,  seized,  etc.,  on  the  high  seas,  the  said  ship 
Amelia  and  cargo,  etc.,  and  brought  her  into  the  port  of  New  York. 

2.  That  at  the  time  of  capture,  she  was  armed  with  eight  carriage- 
guns,  and  was  under  the  command  of  citizen  Etienne  Prevost,  a 
French  officer  of  marine,  and  had  on  board,  besides  the  commander, 
eleven  French  mariners.  That  the  libellant  had  been  informed,  that 
she,  being  the  property  of  some  person  to  him  unknown,  sailed  from 
Calcutta,  an  English  port  in  the  East  Indies,  bound  for  some  port  in 
Europe ;  that  upon  her  said  voyage  she  was  met  with  and  captured  by 
a  French  national  corvette,  called  La  Diligente,  commanded  by  L.  J. 
Dubois,  who  took  out  of  her  the  master  and  crew  of  the  Amelia,  with 
all  the  papers  relating  to  her  and  her  cargo,  and  placed  the  said 
Etienne  Prevost,  and  the  said  French  mariners,  on  board  of  her,  and 
ordered  her  to  St.  Domingo  for  adjudication,  as  a  good  and  lawful 

^1  Cranch,  1. 
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prize;  and  that  she  remained  in  the  full  and  peaceable  possession  of 
the  French  from  the  time  of  her  capture,  for  the  space  of  ten  days, 
whereby,  the  libellant  was  advised,  that,  as  well  by  the  law  of  nations 
as  by  the  particular  laws  of  France,  the  said  ship  became,  and  was  to 
be  considered,  as  a  French  ship. 

Whereupon,  he  prayed  usual  procesSj  etc.,  and  condemnation ;  or,  in 
case  restoration  should  be  decreed,  that  it  might  be  on  payment  of  such 
salvage  as  by  law  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  same. 

The  claim  and  answer  of  Hans  Frederic  Seeman,  in  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Chapeau  Rouge  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  owners  of  the  ship  Amelia 
and  her  cargo,  stated,  that  the  said  ship,  commanded  by  Jacob  F. 
Engelbrecht,  as  master,  sailed  on  the  20th  of  February,  1798,  from 
Hamburg,  on  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  where  she  arrived  safe ;  that 
in  April,  1799,  she  left  Calcutta,  bound  to  Hamburg;  that  during  her 
voyage,  and  at  the  time  of  her  capture  by  the  French,  she  and  her 
cargo  belonged  to  Messrs.  Chapeau  Rouge  &  Co.,  citizens  of  Ham- 
burg, and  if  restored,  she  will  be  wholly  their  property ;  that  on  the 
6th  of  September,  on  her  voyage  home,  she  was  captured  on  the  high 
seas  by  a  French  armed  vessel,  commanded  by  citizen  Dubois,  who 
took  out  the  master  and  thirteen  of  her  crew,  and  all  her  papers, 
leaving  on  board  the  claimant,  who  was  mate  of  the  Amelia,  the  doctor 
and  five  other  men.  That  the  French  commander  put  on  board  twelve 
hands,  and  ordered  her  to  St.  Domingo,  and  parted  from  her  on  the 
fifth  day  after  her  capture.  That  on  the  15th  of  September,  the 
Amelia,  while  in  possession  of  the  French,  was  captured,  without  any 
resistance  on  her  part,  by  the  said  ship  of  war  the  ConsHhition,  and 
brought  into  New  York.  That  the  Amelia  had  eight  carriage  guns,  it 
being  usual  for  all  vessels,  in  the  trade  she  was  carrying  on,  to  be 
armed,  even  in  times  of  general  peace.  That  there  being  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Hamburg,  at  the  time  of  the  first  capture,  and  also 
between  the  United  States  and  Hamburg,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  the  possession  of  the  Amelia  by  the  French,  in  the 
manner,  and  for  the  time  stated  in  the  said  libel,  could,  neither  by  the 
law  of  nations,  nor  by  the  laws  of  France,  nor  by  those  of  the  United 
States,  change  the  property  of  the  said  ship  Amelia  and  her  cargo,  or 
make  the  same  liable  to  condemnation  in  a  French  court  of  admiralty ; 
that  the  same  could  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  French  property: 
wherefore,  he  prayed  restoration  in  like  plight  as  at  the  time  of  cap- 
ture by  the  ship  Constitution,  with  costs  and  charges. 
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On  the  16th  of  December,  1799,  the  district  judge,  by  consent  of 
parties  made  an  interlocutory  decree,  directing  the  marshal  to  sell 
the  ship  and  cargo,  and  bring  the  money  into  court;  and  that  the 
clerk  should  pay  half  of  the  amount  of  sales  to  the  claimant,  on  his 
giving  security  to  refund,  in  case  the  court  should  so  decree ;  and  that 
the  clerk  should  retain  the  other  half  in  his  hands,  together  with  all 
costs  and  charges,  etc. 

Afterwards,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1800,  the  judge  of  the  district 
court  (Hobart)  made  his  final  decree,  directing  half  of  the  gross 
amount  of  sales  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  without  any  deduction  what- 
ever, to  be  paid  to  the  libellant  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  ship  Constitution,  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress for  the  government  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  And  that 
out  of  the  other  moiety,  the  clerk  should  pay  the  officers  of  the  court, 
and  the  proctors  for  the  libellant  and  claimant,  their  taxed  costs  and 
charges,  and  that  the  residue  should  be  paid  to  the  owners  of  the 
Amelia,  or  their  agent.  From  this  decree,  the  claimant  appealed  to  the 
circuit  court. 

At  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  district  of  New  York,  in  April,  1800, 
before  Judge  Washington  and  the  district  judge,  the  cause  was  ar- 
gued by  B.  Livingston  and  Burr  for  the  appellant,  and  Harrison  and 
Hamilton,  for  the  respondent;  and  on  the  9th  of  April,  1800,  the 
circuit  court  made  the  following  decree,  viz. : 

That  the  decree  of  the  district  court,  so  far  forth  as  it  orders 
a  payment,  by  the  clerk,  of  a  moiety  of  the  gross  amount  of  sales, 
•  to  Silas  Talbot,  commander,  etc.,  and  to  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  said  ship  Constitution,  is  erroneous,  and  so  far  forth,  be  re- 
versed without  costs ;  that  is  to  say,  the  court  considering  the 
admission  on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  that  the  papers  brought 
here  bv  Jacob  Frederic  Engelbrecht,  master  of  the  ship  Amelia, 
prove  her  and  her  cargo  to  be  Hamburg  property,  and  also  con- 
.  sidering  that  as  the  nation  to  which  the  owners  of  the  said  ship 
and  cargo  belong,  is  in  amity  with  the  French  Republic,  the  said 
ship  and  cargo  could  not.  consistently  with  the  laws  of  nations, 
be  condemned  by  the  French  as  a  lawful  prize,  and  that,  there- 
fore, no  service  was  rendered  by  the  United  States  ship  of  war 
the  Constitution,  or  by  the  commander,  officers  or  crew  thereof, 
by  the  recapture  aforesaid. 

Whereupon,  it  is  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  the  former  part  of  the  decree  of  the  district 
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court,  by  which  a  moiety  of  the  proceeds  is  allowed  to  the  com- 
mander, officers  and  crew  aforesaid,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
reversed.  And  the  court  further  considering  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  case,  arising  from  the  capture  and  recapture  stated 
in  the  libel  and  claim  and  answer,  and  that  by  the  sale  of  the  said 
ship  Amelia  and  her  cargo,  made  with  the  express  consent  of  the 
appellant,  the  costs  and  charges  in  this  cause  have  nearly  all  ac- 
crued, and  that,  therefore,  the  expenses  should  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  proceeds,  thereupon,  it  is  hereby  further  ordered,  adjudged 
and  decreed  by  the  court,  that  so  much  of  the  said  decree  of  the 
said  district  court  as  relates  to  the  payment  by  the  clerk,  to  the 
several  officers  of  the  court,  and  to  the  proctors  of  the  Hbellant 
and  claimant  in  this  cause,  of  their  taxed  costs  and  charges,  out 
of  the  other  moiety  of  the  said  proceeds,  and  also  of  the  residue 
of  the  said  last-mentioned  moiety,  after  deducting  the  costs  and 
charges  aforesaid,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  said  ship  Amelia 
and  her  cargo,  or  to  their  legal  representatives,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  affirmed. 

To  reverse  this  decree,  the  Hbellant  sued  out  a  writ  of  error  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  consent  of  parties,  the  following  statement 
of  facts  was  annexed  to  the  record  which  came  up: 

The  ship  Amelia  sailed  from  Calcutta,  in  Bengal,  in  the  month 
of  April,  1799,  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  the  product  and  manufac- 
ture of  that  country,  consisting  of  cotton,  sugars  and  dry  goods 
in  bales,  and  was  bound  to  Hamburg.  On  the  6th  of  September, 
in  the  same  year,  she  was  captured,  while  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
said  voyage,  by  the  French  national  corvette  La  Diligente,  L.  J. 
Dubois,  commander,  who  took  out  her  master  and  part  of  her 
crew,  together  with  most  of  her  papers,  and  placed  a  prize-master 
and  French  sailors  on  board  of  her,  ordering  the  prize-master  to 
conduct  her  to  St.  Domingo,  to  be  judged  according  to  the  laws 
of  war.  On  the  l.^th  of  the  same  month  of  September,  the  United 
States  ship  of  war  the  Constitution,  commanded  by  Silas  Talbot, 
Esq.,  the  Hbellant,  fell  in  with  and  recaptured  the  Amelia,  she 
being  then  in  full  possession  of  the  French,  and  pursuing  her 
course  for  St.  Domingo,  according  to  the  orders  received  from 
the  captain  of  the  French  corvette. 

At  the  time  of  the  recapture,  the  Amelia  had  eight  iron  cannon 
mounted,  and  eight  wooden  guns,  with  which  she  left  Calcutta,  as 
before  stated.  From  such  of  the  ship's  papers  as  were  found  on 
board,  and  the  testimony  in  the  cause,  the  ship  Amelia  and  her 
cargo  appear  to  have  been  the  property  of  Chapeau  Rouge,  a  citi- 
zen of  Hamburg,  residing  and  carrying  on  commerce  in  that 
place.    It  is  conceded,  that  the  Republic  of  France  and  the  city  of 
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Hamburg  are  not  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  each  other;  and  that 
Hamburg  is  to  be  considered  as  neutral  between  the  present  bel- 
ligerent powers. 

The  Amelia  and  her  cargo,  having  been  sent  by  Captain  Talbot 
to  New  York,  were  there  libelled  in  the  district  court,  and  such 
proceedings  were  thereupon  had  in  that  court,  and  the  circuit 
court  for  that  district,  as  may  appear  by  the  writ  of  error  and 
return. 

The  cause  now  came  on  to  be  argued,  at  August  term,  1801,  by 
Bayard  and  Ingersoll,  for  the  libellant,  and  Dallas,  Mason  and  Levy, 
for  the  claimant. 

For  the  libellant,  three  points  were  made.  1.  That  at  the  time,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  the  ship  Amelia  was  liable  to  capture  by 
the  law,  and  instructions  to  seize  French  armed  vessels,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  brought  into  port,  and  submitted  to  legal  adjudication  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  2.  That  Captain  Talbot,  by  this  cap- 
ture, saved  the  ship  Amelia  from  condemnation  in  a  French  court  of 
admiralty.  3.  That  for  this  service,  upon  abstract  principles  of  equity 
and  justice,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  acts  of  Congress, 
the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  a  compensation  for  salvage. 

I.  Had  Captain  Talbot  a  right  to  seize  the  Amelia,  and  bring  her 
into  port  for  adjudication? 

The  acts  of  Congress  on  this  subject  ought  all  to  be  considered  to- 
gether and  in  one  view.  This  is  the  general  rule  of  construction, 
where  several  acts  are  made  in  pari  materia.  Plowd.  206 ;  1  Atk.  457, 
458. 

The  first  act  authorizing  captures  of  French  vessels,  is  that  of  28th 
May,  1798.  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  561.)  The  preamble  recites,  that  "whereas, 
armed  vessels  sailing  under  authority,  or  pretense  of  authority,  from 
the  Republic  of  France,  have  committed  depredations  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,"  etc.,  therefore  it  is  enacted,  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  instruct  and  direct  the  commanders  of  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  "to  seize,  take  and  bring  into  any 
port  of  the  United  States,  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  any  such  armed  vessel,  which  shall  have  committed,  or 
which  shall  be  found  hovering  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  committing,  depredations  on  the  vessels  belonging  to 
citizens  thereof ;  and  also  to  retake  any  ship  or  vessel  of  any  citizen 
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or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which  may  have  been  captured  by 
any  such  armed  vessel." 

The  Amelia  was  "an  armed  vessel,  sailing  under  authority  from  the ' 
Republic  of  France,"  and  if  she  had  committed,  or  had  been  found 
hovering  on  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  committing,  depredations 
on  the  vessels  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  she  would  have 
been  clearly  liable  to  capture  under  this  act  of  Congress.  This  act  is 
entitled  "an  act  more  effectually  to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts 
of  the  United  States;"  and  by  it,  the  objects  of  capture  are  limited 
to  "armed  vessels,  sailing  under  authority,  or  pretense  of  authority, 
from  the  Republic  of  France,  which  shall  have  committed,  or  which 
shall  be  found  hovering  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  committing,  depredations,"  etc. 

It  was  soon  perceived,  that  a  right  of  capture,  so  limited,  would  not 
afford,  what  the  act  contemplated,  an  effectual  protection  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  Congress,  therefore,  on  the  9th  July,  1798, 
at  the  same  session,  passed  the  "act  further  to  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States"  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  578),  and  thereby  took  off  the 
restriction  of  the  former  act,  which  limited  captures  to  vessels  having 
actually  committed  depredation,  or  which  were  hovering  on  the  coast 
for  that  purpose.  This  act  authorizes  the  capture  of  any  "armed 
French  vessel,  on  the  high  seas,"  and  if  the  Amelia  was  such  an  armed 
French  vessel  as  is  contemplated  by  this  act,  she  was  liable  to  capture, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  Captain  Talbot  to  take  her  and  bring  her  into 
port. 

Another  act  was  passed  at  the  same  session,  on  the  25th  June,  1798 
(1  U.  S.  Stat.  572),  entitled  "an  act  to  authorize  the  defense  of 
the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  against  French  depreda- 
tions," which,  as  it  constitutes  a  part  of  that  system  of  defense  and 
opposition  which  the  legislature  had  in  view,  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  enacts,  that  merchant  vessels  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  oppose  and  defend  against  any  search,  restraint 
or  seizure  which  shall  be  attempted  "by  the  commander  or  crew  of 
any  armed  vessel,  sailing  under  French  colors,  or  acting,  or  pretending 
to  act.  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  French  Republic;"  and  in 
case  of  attack,  may  repel  the  same,  and  subdue  and  capture  the  vessel. 

The  court,  in  construing  any  one  of  these  laws,  will  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  strict  letter  of  that  particular  law,  but  will  consider 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  object  and  intention  of  the  legislature. 
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It  is  evident,  by  the  title  of  the  act  of  the  9th  July,  1798,  and  by  the 
general  complexion  of  all  the  acts  of  that  session  upon  the  subject, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress,  by  the  act  of  July  9th,  to 
restrict  the  cases  of  capture  contemplated  by  the  act  of  28th  May,  but 
to  enlarge  them.  The  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused ;  they  demanded 
a  more  vigorous  and  a  more  effectual  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of 
France,  and  the  spirit  of  Congress  rose  with  that  of  the  people.  It 
can  not  be  supposed,  that  having,  in  May,  used  the  expression,  "armed 
vessels,  sailing  under  authority,  or  pretense  of  authority,  from  the  Re- 
public of  France,"  and  in  June  the  expression,  "any  armed  vessel, 
sailing  under  French  colors,  or  acting,  or  pretending  to  act,  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  French  Republic,"  they  meant  to  restrict 
the  cases  of  capture,  in  July,  when  they  used  the  words  "any  armed 
French  vessel."  On  the  contrary,  the  confidence  in  the  national  opinion 
was  increased,  and  further  measures  of  defense  were  adopted,  intend- 
ing not  to  recede  from  anything  done  before,  but  to  amplify  the  oppo- 
sition. The  act  of  July  was  in  addition  to,  not  in  derogation  from,  the 
act  of  May.  Congress  evidently  meant  the  same  description  of  vessels, 
in  each  of  those  acts.  "Armed  vessels,  sailing  under  authority,  or 
pretense  of  authority,  of  France,"  and  "armed  vessels  sailing  under 
French  colors,  or  acting,  or  pretending  to  act,  under  the  authority  of 
the  French  Republic,"  and  "armed  French  vessels,"  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  the  same. 

If  there  is  a  difference,  no  reason  can  be  given  for  it.  A  vessel,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  Amelia^  was  as  capable  of  annoying  our  com- 
merce, as  if  she  had  been  owned  by  Frenchmen.  Her  force  was  at  the 
command  of  France,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  she  would  have 
captured  any  unarmed  American  that  might  have  fallen  in  her  way. 
She  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  objects  of  that  hostility  which  Congress 
had  authorized.  Congress  have  the  power  of  declaring  war :  they  may 
declare  a  general  war  or  a  partial  war:  so,  it  may  be  a  general  mari- 
time war,  or  a  partial  maritime  war. 

This  court,  in  the  case  of  Bos  v.  Tingy  (The  Eliza,  4  Dall.  37),  have 
decided,  that  the  situation  of  this  country  with  regard  to  France,  was 
that  of  a  partial  and  limited  war.  The  substantial  question  here  is. 
whether  the  case  of  the  Amelia  is  a  casus  belli?  whether  she  was  an 
object  of  that  limited  war?  The  kind  of  war  which  existed  was  a  war 
against  all  French  force  found  upon  the  ocean,  to  seize  it  and  bring 
it  in,  that  it  might  not  injure  our  commerce.    It  is  precisely  as  if  Con- 
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gress  had  authorized  the  capture  of  all  French  vessels,  excepting  those 
unarmed.  If  such  had  been  the  expressions,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  right  to  capture.  The  object  of  the  war  being  to  destroy  French 
armed  force,  and  not  French  property,  it  made  no  difference  in  whom 
the  absolute  property  of  the  vessel  was,  if  her  force  was  under  the 
command  of  France.  Suppose,  the  Amelia  had  captured  an  American, 
by  what  nation  would  the  capture  be  made?  by  Hamburg  or  by  France? 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  injury  would  be  attributed  to  France. 
She  was  under  French  colors,  armed,  and  to  every  intent  an  object  of 
the  partial  war  which  existed ;  and  if  so,  her  case  is  governed  by  the 
rights  of  war,  and  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  they  exist  in  a  state  of 
general  war. 

Perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  proves  too  much,  and  that,  if  true, 
the  Amelia  must  be  condemned  as  prize.  This  would  be  true,  if  the 
rights  of  a  third  party  did  not  interfere.  Having  accomplished  the 
object  of  the  war,  as  it  relates  to  this  case,  in  wresting  from  France 
the  armed  force,  we  must  now  respect  the  rights  of  a  neutral  nation, 
and  restore  the  property  to  its  lawful  owner.  But  this  is  a  subsequent 
consideration :  it  is  only  necessary  now  to  show  that  the  capture  was 
so  far  a  lawful  act,  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  a  claim  of  salvage. 
At  first  view,  she  certainly  presented  the  appearance  of  such  an  armed 
French  ship  as  the  libellant  was  bound  in  duty  to  seize  and  bring  in, 
at  least,  for  further  examination.  He  had  probable  cause,  at  least, 
which  is  suf^cient  to  justify  the  seizure  and  detention.  But  if  she  was 
liable  to  be  condemned  by  France,  being  in  the  hands  and  possession 
of  the  French,  she  was  within  the  scope  of  the  war  which  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France;  she  was  within  the  meaning  of 
the  act  of  Congress.^ 

The  act  of  July  gives  no  new  authority  to  recapture  American  ves- 
sels; it  only  gives  to  private  armed  vessels  the  same  right  which  the 
act  of  May  gives  to  the  public  armed  vessels,  to  make  captures  and  re- 
captures. But  the  act  of  May  only  authorizes  the  recapture  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  "which  may  have  been  captured  by  any  such  armed  vessel," 
i.  €.,  by  armed  vessels  sailing  under  authority  from  the  Republic  of 


^Bayard.— Wh?.t  authority  is  there  for  American  armed  vessels  to  recapture 
British  vessels  taken  by  the  French? 

Chase,  J.— Is  there  any  case,  where  it  has  been  decided  in  our  courts,  that 
such  a  recapture  was  lawful?    It  has  been  so  decided  in  the  English  courts. 

The  counsel  on  both  sides  admitted  that  no  such  case  had  occurred  in  this 
country. 
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France,  and  which  shall  have  committed,  or  be  found  hovering  on 
the  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  committing,  depredations  on  our  com- 
merce." Yet,  the  instructions  from  the  President  were  to  recapture 
all  American  vessels.  These  instructions  show  the  opinion  of  the 
executive  upon  the  construction  of  the  acts  of  Congress — and  for  that 
purpose  they  were  offered  to  be  read. 

The  counsel  for  the  claimant  objected  to  their  being  read,  because 
they  were  not  in  the  record.  The  counsel  for  the  libellant  contended, 
they  had  a  right  to  read  them  as  matter  of  opinion,  but  did  not  offer 
them  as  matter  of  fact.^     The  court  refused  to  hear  them. 

II.  The  second  point  is,  that  a  service  was  rendered  to  the  owners 
of  the  Amelia,  by  the  recapture,  inasmuch  as  she  was  thereby  saved 
from  condemnation  in  a  French  court  of  admiralty.  To  support  this 
position,  the  counsel  for  the  libellant  relied  on  the  general  system  of 
violation  of  neutral  rights  adopted  by  France. 

In  general  cases,  when  belligerents  respect  the  law  of  nations,  no 
salvage  can  be  claimed  for  the  recapture  of  a  neutral  vessel,  because 
no  service  is  rendered;  but  rather  a  disservice,  because  the  captured 
would,  in  the  courts  of  the  captors,  recover  damages  and  costs  for  the 
illegal  capture  and  detention. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  circuit  court  decided,  is  not  denied ; 
but  it  is  contended,  that  a  service  was  rendered  by  the  recapture.  To 
show  this,  the  counsel  for  the  libellant  offered  to  read  the  message 
from  the  President  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  of  4th  May,  1798, 
containing  the  communications  from  our  envoys  extraordinary  at 
Paris,  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  sundry  arrets  and  decrees  of 


^Chase,  J. — I  am  against  reading  the  instructions,  because  I  am  against  bring- 
ing the  executive  into  court  on  any  occasion.  It  has  been  decided,  as  I  think, 
in  this  court  that  instructions  should  not  be  read.  I  think  it  was  in  a  case  of 
instructions  to  the  collectors.  It  was  opposed  by  Judge  Iredell,  and  the  opposi- 
tion acquiesced  in  by  the  court. 

Paterson,  J. — The  instructions  can  only  be  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the 
executive,  which  is  not  binding  upon  us. 

Marshall,  C.  J. — I  have  no  objection  to  hearing  them,  but  they  will  have  no 
influence  on  my  opinion. 

Moore,  J. — Mr.  Bayard  can  state  all  they  contain,  and  they  may  be  considered 
as  part  of  his  argument. 

Bayard. — May  I  be  permitted  to  read  them  as  a  part  of  my  speech? 

The  Court. — We  are  willing  to  hear  them  as  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bayard, 
but  not  as  the  opinion  of  the  executive. 

Bayard. — I  acouiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.  My  reasons  for  wishing 
to  read  them  were,  because  the  opinion  of  learned  men,  and  men  of  science, 
will  always  have  some  weight  with  other  learned  men.  And  the  court  would 
consider  well  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  before  they  would  decide  contrary 
to  it 
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the  Government  of  France,  in  violation  of  neutral  rights,  and  of  the 
law  of  nations;  and  particularly  the  decree  of  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred of  29th  Nivose,  an  6  (Jan.  18,  1798),  which  declares,  "that  the 
character  of  vessels,  relative  to  their  quality  of  neuter  or  enemy, 
shall  be  determined  by  their  cargo ;  in  consequence,  every  vessel  found 
at  sea,  loaded,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  merchandise,  the  production  of 
England,  or  of  her  possessions,  shall  be  declared  good  prize,  whoever 
the  owner  of  these  goods  or  merchandise  may  be." 

The  counsel  for  the  claimant  objected  to  the  reading  of  those  dis- 
patches, because  they  were  matter  of  fact.  No  new  fact  can  be  shown 
on  the  writ  of  error.  Neither  the  pleadings,  nor  the  statement  of  facts 
accompanying  the  record,  give  notice  of  introducing  this  new  matter. 
By  the  act  of  Congress  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  83,  §  19),  a  state  of  the  case 
must  come  up  with  the  record ;  and  is  conclusive  on  this  court.  Wiscart 
v.  D'Auchy,  3  Dall.  321.  On  p.  327,  Ellsworth,  Chief  Justice,  said 
a  writ  of  error  removes  only  matter  of  law.  Arrets  and  decrees  of 
foreign  governments  are  matters  of  fact,  and  must  be  proved  as  such, 
and  the  court  can  not  notice  them  unless  shown  in  the  pleadings,  ad- 
mitted or  proved.  Freemoult  v.  Dedire,  1  P.  Wms.  429,  431 ;  Ber- 
nardi  v.  Motteux,  Doug.  557.  The  same  case  in  the  2d  edition,  pp. 
575-79.  In  that  case,  the  court  could  not  take  notice  of  the  arret 
of  July,  1778,  as  it  had  not  been  given  in  evidence  at  the  trial. 

The  general  conduct  of  France  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  can  only 
be  noticed  by  the  sovereign  of  the  state.  Judgment  upon  a  writ  of 
error  must  be  upon  the  same  facts  upon  which  the  judgment  below 
was  predicated.  3  Bl.  Com.  405  (Williams's  edit.  407) ;  8  T.  R.  434, 
438,  566.  If  it  is  matter  of  law,  it  is  not  such  law  as  is  binding  upon 
this  court,  and  therefore,  they  can  not  officially  take  notice  of  it. 
Foreign  laws  must  be  proved  as  facts.  3  Woodeson,  306;  2  Eq.  Cas. 
Abr.  289,  476;  Way  v.  Yally,  2  Salk.  651;  s.  c.  6  Mod.  195;  Mostyn 
V.  Fabrigas,  Cowp.  174-5.  The  law  must  be  given  in  evidence.  1  Bos. 
&  Pul.  138,  171,  175,  8  T.  R.  566.  Facts  can  not  be  adduced  to  con- 
tradict the  record.  8  T.  R.  438.  In  The  Providentia,  2  Rob.  126 
(Am.  edit.),  Dr.  Scott  relied  on  the  king's  instructions,  but  that  was 
because  the  king  has  the  power  of  war  and  peace. 

A  state  of  the  case  is  like  a  special  verdict;  nothing  new  can  be 
added  to  it.  In  The  Santa  Cms,  1  Rob.  57,  Dr.  Scott  required  the 
ordinances  of  Portugal  to  be  proved,  and  evidence  of  the  decisions  of 
their  tribunals  upon  them. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  was  said  by  the  counsel  for  the  lihellant,  that 
this  case  differs  from  evidence  offered  to  a  jury.  In  chancery,  if 
evidence  is  not  legal,  the  chancellor  will  hear  it,  but  will  give  it  no 
v/eight.  The  pamphlet  containing  the  dispatches  is  offered  to  be  read, 
not  to  show  what  are  the  municipal  laws  of  France,  but  what  is  the 
law  of  nations  in  France ;  to  show  how  it  has  been  modified  by  that 
government.  We  are  before  this  court  as  a  court  of  admiralty,  and 
not  as  a  court  of  common  law.  All  the  world  are  parties  to  a  decree 
of  a  court  of  admiralty.  Bernardi  v.  Motteux,  Doug.  560  or  581. 
This  court  is  now  to  decide  by  the  law  of  nations,  not  by  municipal 
regulations.  All  the  cases  cited  against  us  are  cases  in  common-law 
courts.  But  courts  of  admiralty  take  notice  of  foreign  ordinances 
which  affect  the  law  of  nations,  without  their  being  shown  in  evi- 
dence. The  Maria,  1  Rob.  288  (Eng.  ed.  341)  ;  and  s.  c.  1  Rob.  304 
(Eng,  ed.  363). 

The  object  in  reading  these  dispatches  is  to  show  that  the  law  of 
nations  was  not  respected  in  France ;  that  the  construction  of  their 
courts  of  admiralty  was  such,  that  their  decisions  could  not  conform 
to  the  law  of  nations;  that  the  law  of  nations  has  been  so  modified 
in  France,  that  there  was  no  certainty  of  indemnity  for  neutrals,  and 
that  by  the  decrees  and  arrets  of  that  government,  the  Amelia  would 
have  been  condemned.  They  are  offered  as  the  official  communications 
of  our  authorized  agents  abroad  to  the  executive,  and  by  that  depart- 
ment communicated  to  Congress,  and  published,  in  conformity  to  an 
act  of  Congress  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  612),  for  the  information  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  This  act  of  Congress  has  made  them  proper 
evidence  before  this  court ;  who  are,  therefore,  bound  to  notice  them. 
On  the  subject  of  admitting  foreign  ordinances  in  a  court  of  admiralty, 
no  difficulty  ever  occurred.  The  objections  are  only  to  private  munici- 
pal regulations.  Such,  it  is  admitted,  must  be  proved  as  facts,  but  not 
when  they  are  offered  as  explaining  the  law  of  nations.  In  The  Maria, 
1  Rob.  288  (Am.  ed.),  this  very  decree  is  cited;  and  it  is  immaterial 
to  us,  whether  we  read  it  out  of  the  dispatches  or  out  of  the  book 
v/hich  the  opposite  counsel  have  already  cited  for  other  purposes.  By 
the  same  rule  that  they  read  pages  57  and  126,  we  may  surely  read 
page  288. 

On  the  part  of  the  claimant  it  was  replied:  That  this  decree  is  not 
an  act  of  Congress,  nor  the  law  of  nations,  but  simply  a  law  of  France, 
The  record  is  confined  to  the  facts  which  originally  came  up  with  the 
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writ  of  error,  or  such  as  may  afterwards  be  procured  upon  a  sug-ges- 
tion  of  diminution.  It  is  admitted,  that  in  equity,  on  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  nothing  new  can  be  received.  And  nothing  ought 
now  to  be  read  which  was  not  before  the  circuit  court,  or  which  that 
court  was  bound  to  notice.  In  the  cases  cited  by  the  opposite  counsel, 
the  arrets  were  read  by  consent.  A  common-law  court  is  as  much 
bound  as  a  court  of  admiralty,  to  take  notice  of  the  law  of  nations,  on 
a  question  where  that  law  applies ;  and  the  rules  by  which  common-law 
courts  are  bound,  as  to  evidence  of  the  law  of  nations,  are  equally 
binding  on  courts  of  admiralty. 

The  court  suffered  the  dispatches  and  decrees  of  France  to  be  read, 
but  reserved  the  question,  whether  they  ought  to  be  considered  in  their 
decision  of  this  cause,  until  the  whole  argument  of  the  case  should  be 
finished. 

The  counsel  for  the  lihellant  proceeded  in  the  argument  on  the  second 
point.  The  decree  of  the  18th  of  January,  1798,  was  not  repealed,  until 
the  14th  of  December,  1799,  and  consequently,  was  in  full  force  at  the 
time  of  the  capture,  on  the  6th  of  September,  1799.  The  facts  stated 
in  the  appendix  to  vol.  2  of  Robinson's  Reports,  show  that  the  French 
had  discarded  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  their  conduct  towards  neu- 
trals had  been  such  as  to  exclude  every  possibility  of  escape.  So 
notorious  was  this  conduct,  that  Sir  William  Scott  makes  it  the  ground 
of  his  decision  in  various  cases. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  show,  that  the  Amelia  would  certainly  have 
been  condemned.  To  entitle  to  salvage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show 
that  she  was  in  a  better  condition  by  the  recapture.  Her  cargo  was 
the  production  of  the  possessions  of  England,  and  therefore,  by  the 
decree  of  the  18th  January,  1798,  was  liable  to  condemnation.  The 
general  conduct  of  France  and  of  the  French  courts  of  admiralty 
towards  neutrals  has  been  repeatedly  adjudged  by  Sir  William  Scott 
a  good  ground  for  salvage.  ( The  Two  Friends,  1  Rob.  232 ;  The  War 
Onskan,  2  ibid.  246.) 

III.  But  without  resorting  to  the  general  principle  of  a  service  being 
a  ground  for  salvage,  we  claim  it  under  the  express  terms  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799,  entitled  "an  act  for  the 
government  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,"  §  7  (1  U.  S.  Stat. 
716),  by  which  it  is  enacted,  "that  for  the  ships  or  goods  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
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any  nation  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  if  retaken  from  the  enemy, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  owners  are  to  allow  one-eighth  part  of 
the  whole  value  for  salvage,  etc.,  and  if  after  ninety-six  hours,  one- 
half;  all  of  which  is  to  be  paid  without  any  deduction  whatsoever." 

In  the  case  of  Bas  v.  Tingy  (3  Dall.  37),  it  was  decided  by  this 
court,  that  France  was  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy.  The  case  of  the 
Afhelia  comes  within  the  very  words  of  this  act  of  Congress.  She  is 
a  ship  belonging  to  citizens  of  a  nation  in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
retaken  from  the  enemy,  after  a  possession  of  ninety-six  hours. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  25th  June,  1798  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  572),  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens,  recaptured  by  armed  merchant  vessels,  is  to 
be  restored,  on  the  payment  of  not  less  than  one-eighth,  and  not  more 
than  one-half,  for  salvage.  And  by  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1800, 
not  less  than  one-sixth  is  allowed  on  recapture  by  a  private  armed 
vessel,  and  one-eighth  by  a  public  ship-of-war.  If,  then,  the  recapture 
of  this  vessel  was  a  lawful  act,  and  if  service  was  rendered  thereby  to 
the  owners,  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  salvage,  and  the  rate  of  that 
salvage  is,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  fixed  at  one-half  of  the  value  of 
the  ship  and  cargo. 

On  the  part  of  the  claimant,  it  was  said,  that  if  France  and  America 
were  at  peace,  the  recapture  was  not  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
The  claim  of  salvage  must  rest  on  two  grounds :  1.  A  right  to  interfere. 
2.  A  benefit  conferred  on  the  owners. 

I.  It  is  admitted,  that  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to  detain  a  neutral 
vessel  and  carry  her  into  port  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  The 
possession  of  a  beUigerent  must,  by  third  parties,  be  considered  as 
lawful,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  or  intent  of  such  possession.  (2 
Woodeson,  424.)  The  belligerent  has  a  lawful  right  to  search  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  this  right  can  not  be  considered  as  injurious  to  the 
fair  neutral  trader.  Resistance  to  such  search  is  unlawful,  and  such 
resistance,  a  rescue,  or  an  escape,  are  sufficient  causes  to  condemn  the 
neutral  vessel.  (Vattel,  lib.  3,  c.  7,  §  114,  p.  507;  The  Maria,  1  Rob. 
304.) 

The  act  of  the  recaptors,  then,  being  in  aid  of  the  unlawful  resistance 
of  the  neutral,  must  in  itself  be  illegal.  The  courts  of  the  captors  only 
are  competent  to  decide  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize.  American 
citizens  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and  wrest  the  neutral  vessel  from 
the  possession  of  the  belligerent. 

The  French  have  been  represented  as  pirates,  hostes  humani  generis. 
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But  if  France  has  waged  so  general  a  war  on  neutral  property,  has  not 
England  done  the  same?  We  find  in  their  courts,  that  when  a  benefit 
is  to  accrue  to  British  subjects,  by  such  a  decision,  they  decide  that 
France  must  be  presumed  to  respect  the  law  of  nations  and  to  decree 
the  restitution.  The  Betsey,  1  Rob.  84-5 ;  Geyer  v.  Aguilar,  7  T.  R. 
695;  but  when  salvage  is  to  be  given  to  British  recaptors  of  neutral 
property,  then  it  appears  that  France  has  lost  all  regard  for  the  law 
of  nations,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  escape  from  her  courts  of  ad- 
miralty. The  Two  Friends,  1  Rob.  232;  The  War  Onskcm,  2  ibid. 
246. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  the  courts  of  France  would  have  decided 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  18th  January,  1798,  and  not  according 
to  the  law  of  nations.  This  is  not  to  be  presumed;  but  if  it  was,  how- 
ever tyrannical  the  conduct  of  a  belligerent  may  be,  no  neutral  can 
lawfully  interfere,  unless  she  herself  is  injured,  or  her  property  or 
rights  are  affected;  and  even  then  individuals  can  not  act.  The  injury 
must  be  redressed  by  the  government,  in  the  way  of  negotiation  or 
war.  What  was  the  conduct  of  our  government  in  such  a  case?  It 
first  chose  to  negotiate,  and  then  to  prepare  for  war.  At  the  time 
the  negotiation  was  begun,  all  the  injurious  decrees  were  in  force,  full 
in  the  view  of  the  legislature,  who  authorized  certain  measures  of 
hostility:  but  no  citizen  could  go  one  step  beyond  what  was  author- 
ized. The  liability  of  the  Amelia  to  condemnation  in  a  French  court 
of  admiralty,  created  no  right  in  Captain  Talbot  to  capture  her,  even 
if  that  condemnation  was  certain. 

But  the  facts  of  this  case  do  not  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  The 
fact  stated  is,  that  "the  ship  Amelia  sailed  from  Calcutta,  in  Bengal, 
in  the  month  of  April,  1799,  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  the  product  and 
manufacture  of  that  country."  What  country?  Bengal.  But  Bengal 
is  not  stated  to  be  one  of  the  possessions  of  England.  Not  long  since, 
the  province  of  Bengal  was  in  possession  of  sovereign  princes;  but  it 
does  not  appear  how  far  they  have  been  subdued  by  the  English. 
It  is  true,  that  the  libel  speaks  of  Calcutta  as  being  an  English  port 
in  the  East  Indies,  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  whole  country  of 
Bengal  has  been  subjected  to  the  British  power.  Besides,  it  is  not  the 
port  from  whence  the  vessel  sails  which  taints  the  cargo,  but  its 
quality,  as  being  the  production  of  an  English  possession.  Hence,  it 
does  not  appear,  that  the  Amelia  was  liable  to  condemnation  under 
the  decree  of  the  18th  January,  1798,  and  we  can  not  presume  that  she 
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would  have  been  condemned.  The  French  captors  did  not  pretend 
she  was  liable  under  that  decree,  but  sent  her  in  to  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war;  that  is,  according  to  the  law  of  nations  as 
appHcable  to  a  state  of  war ;  and  there  being  no  fact  stated  to  the  con^ 
trary,  we  are  to  suppose,  that  she  would  have  been  so  judged,  and  not 
otherwise.  To  have  interfered  on  our  part  to  prevent  this  would  have 
been  a  just  cause  of  hostilities  against  us.  No  citizen  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  come  into  our  courts  to  claim  a  reward,  for  an  act  which 
hazards  the  peace  of  the  country. 

If  benefit  be  the  criterion  of  salvage,  then  the  greater  the  service 
the  greater  ought  to  be  the  salvage.  But  if  the  construction  given  by 
the  opposite  counsel  to  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799,  be  correct,  then  the 
same  salvage  is  due  for  the  recapture  of  a  clear  neutral,  as  of  a 
belligerent.  And  yet,  in  common  wars,  no  salvage  at  all  is  due  for 
the  recapture  of  a  neutral. 

Every  neutral  nation  has  a  right  to  choose  her  own  manner  of 
redress.  We  have  no  right  to  interfere,  or  to  decide  how  far  her  ves- 
sels are  liable  to  condemnation  under  French  decrees.  She  may  be 
willing  to  trust  to  the  chances  of  acquittal  or  indemnification.  We 
have  no  right  to  legislate  upon  the  property  of  a  foreign  independent 
nation,  and  to  say,  that  we  will,  whether  you  consent  or  not,  rescue 
your  vessels  from  the  French,  and  then  make  you  pay  us  salvage. 
(Vatt.,  lib.  2,  c.  1,  §  7,  p.  123.)  If  an  act,  intended  solely  for  my 
benefit,  is  advantageous  to  another,  I  am  not  entitled  to  reward.  (The 
Vryheid,  2  Rob.  23-4.)  In  order  to  ground  a  claim  of  salvage,  the 
danger  of  the  property  must  have  been,  not  hypothetical,  but  absolute : 
not  distant  and  uncertain,  but  immediate  and  imminent :  the  act  of 
saving  must  have  been  done  with  that  sole  intent,  and  must  have  been 
attended  with  labor,  loss,  expense  or  hazard  to  the  salvor.  The  Amelia 
was  taken  by  Captain  Talbot,  and  libelled  as  a  French  vessel ;  his  ob- 
ject was  not  to  save  a  neutral,  but  to  capture  a  belligerent.  Under 
such  a  mistake,  he  might  have  a  right  to  examine  her  further,  but 
the  moment  she  proved  to  be  neutral  property,  he  ought  to  have  re- 
leased her.  His  mistake  can  be  no  ground  for  a  claim  of  salvage:  it 
is  a  mere  justification  of  an  act  of  force,  and  as  such  may  save  him 
from  the  payment  of  damages  and  costs.  In  this  case,  there  was  no 
danger  to  the  property,  no  trouble  in  saving  it.  nor  any  intention  to 
benefit  the  owners.     In  Beawes'  Lex  Mer.,  vol.  1,  p.  158,  it  is  said, 
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that  to   support   a  claim  of  salvage,   the  vessel  must  be  in  evident 
hazard,  and  must  be  saved  by  means  used  with  that  sole  view. 

The  owner  was  a  citizen  of  an  independent  nation,  and  ought  to 
have  had  his  election.  Where  is  the  law  or  the  authority  that  allows 
salvage  to  one  belligerent  taking  from  another  the  property  of  a  neu- 
tral? By  the  state  of  the  case,  this  vessel  was  neutral  as  to  all  the 
belligerent  powers.  If  the  captor  had  applied  for  her,  she  must  have 
been  given  up,  upon  the  authority  of  the  case  of  Glass  v.  Gihhs,  3 
Dall.  6,  without  any  compensation  for  recapture.  Among  the  cases 
cited,  the  only  one  against  us  is  The  War  Onskan,  2  Rob.  246.  In 
that  case.  Sir  William  Scott  says,  that  "lately"  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  his  court  to  give  salvage  on  recapture  of  neutral  property  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  French;  but  that  such  is  not  the  modem  practice 
of  the  law  of  nations;  and  upon  this  plain  principle,  that  the  libera- 
tion of  a  clear  neutral  from  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  is  no  essential 
service  rendered  to  him ;  inasmuch  as  that  same  enemy  would  be  com- 
pelled by  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country,  after  he  had  carried  the 
neutral  into  port,  to  release  him,  with  costs  and  damages  for  the  ir> 
jurious  seizure  and  detention.  But  in  that  very  case,  however,  we  se€ 
that  he  might  shortly  change  his  course  of  decisions  on  that  subject 
so  that,  very  probably,  had  that  case  been  decided  in  the  next  term 
it  would  have  been  decided  differently.  No  judge  has  a  right  to  de- 
cide upon  the  departure  of  other  nations  from  the  law  of  nations, 
whatever  evidence  of  such  departure  he  may  possess.  There  will  be  a 
variance  in  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts;  it  should,  therefore,  be 
put  upon  such  a  footing,  as  to  make  it  clear  and  plain  to  all  the  judges 
of  the  inferior  courts.  This  decision  of  Sir  William  Scott  is  a 
creature  of  his  own,  which  he  himself  promises  to  change,  when  the 
situation  of  affairs  will  allow. 

Sir  William  Scott  gives  salvage  expressly  on  the  ground  of  service 
rendered,  on  account  of  the  kind  of  hostility  which  France  exercised 
towards  neutrals.  But  in  this  case,  the  statement  of  facts  excludes 
the  idea  of  hostility  between  France  and  Hamburg.  The  law  of  na- 
tions gave  no  right  to  recapture.  The  authority  under  the  acts  of 
Congress  must  be  construed  strictly,  and  confined  to  their  express 
provisions.  Neither  the  executive,  nor  individuals,  nor  the  courts, 
have  a  right  to  alter  them. 

So  far  as  war  is  not  authorized  by  Congress,  there  is  peace.    It  was 
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not  contemplated  by  any  act  of  Congress,  that  our  vessels  should  cap- 
ture Hamburg  vessels.  The  mischief  to  be  remedied  by  the  act  of 
May  was,  that  the  small  armed  vessels  of  France  were  hovering  on  our 
coasts,  and  taking  our  vessels  almost  in  our  ports.  The  act  of  Con- 
gress has  completely  met  the  evil,  by  authorizing  the  capture  of  such 
French  vessels  as  had  taken,  or  were  found  hovering,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  our  vessels.  This  act,  therefore,  does  not  authorize  the  cap- 
ture of  a  Hamburg  vessel.  There  is  no  law  which  authorizes  a  cap- 
ture for  two  purposes,  viz.,  to  be  condemned  as  a  French  vessel,  or  to 
be  subjected  to  salvage  as  a  neutral.  The  Amelia  was  not  navigating 
under  the  authority  or  pretended  authority  of  France:  she  was  en- 
gaged in  a  lawful  trade.  But  if  the  French  took  possession  of  her, 
under  suspicion  of  unlawful  trade,  that  gave  us  no  authority  to  take 
her  from  the  possession  of  France,  the  property,  under  the  law  of 
nations,  not  being  changed.  The  taking,  being  unlawful,  can  support 
no  claim  of  salvage. 

The  act  of  July,  1798,  authorizes  only  the  capture  of  armed  French 
vessels,  and  confines  the  cases  of  recapture  to  the  ships  or  goods  of 
citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  States.  The  capture  can  only  be 
justified  by  the  doubtful  character  of  the  vessel,  and  as  soon  as  that 
was  known  to  be  neutral,  Captain  Talbot  ought  to  have  dismissed  her ; 
the  detention  afterwards  was  unlawful,  and  will  not  justify  a  decree 
for  salvage.  This  vessel,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  used  to  distress 
our  commerce,  and  this  might  possibly  be  an  excuse  for  detaining  her, 
or  even  dismantling  her,  but  will  not  entitle  him  to  salvage. 

If  this  vessel  was  lawful  prize  to  France,  then  France  has  a  claim 
for  indemnity;  but  as  she  has  made  no  claim,  we  must  presume,  the 
vessel  would  have  been  restored  by  her  to  the  owners. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  1799,  upon  which  the  counsel  for 
the  libellant  rely,  does  not  contemplate  a  case  like  the  present.  That 
is  a  permanent  law,  not  made  for  the  present  war  only,  but  intended 
to  apply  to  all  future  wars.  It  could  not,  therefore,  intend  to  give 
salvage,  on  the  recapture  of  a  neutral  from  a  belligerent,  which  is  not 
given  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  which,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  is 
given,  this  war,  for  the  first  time,  only  on  account  of  the  conduct  of 
France  towards  neutrals,  and  will  cease,  when  that  conduct  shall  be 
altered.  Besides,  it  would  give  the  same  reward  for  taking  the  prop- 
erty of  a  neutral  out  of  the  hand  of  his  friend,  as  out  of  the  hand  of 
his  enemy.    The  word  "enemy."  in  the  7th  section  of  that  act.  means 
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the  enemy  of  us  and  our  ally,  whose  vessel  is  recaptured  by  our  armed 
A'essels,  and  not  our  enemy,  who  is  the  friend  of  our  ally. 

If,  then,  this  is  not  a  statutory  case  of  salvage,  we  must  recur  to 
the  question  of  benefit.  In  the  court  below  they  relied  wholly  on  the 
act  of  Congress :  not  a  word  was  said  respecting  the  service  rendered. 
Let  us  then  consider  the  claim  of  quantum  meruit.  To'  support  this, 
there  must  be,  1.  A  lawful  consideration;  and  2.  A  contract,  express 
or  implied. 

To  make  the  consideration  lawful,  it  must  be  permitted  by  law ; 
a  fortiori,  it  must  not  be  contrary  to  law.  It  is  not  authorized  by  our 
law,  to  take  the  property  of  a  neutral  out  of  the  possession  of  his 
friend,  and  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  policy,  as  it  tends  to  commit 
the  peace  of  the  country.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  there  was  any  express 
contract;  and  a  contract  can  not  be  implied,  because  the  intent  with 
which  she  was  taken,  viz.,  to  be  condemned  as  a  French  armed  vessel, 
excludes  the  idea.  Nor  can  an  implied  contract  be  raised,  on  the  re- 
taining her,  because  that  was  a  state  of  duress,  which  can  not  be  made 
the  ground  of  a  reward. 

But  if  this  case  is  to  be  considered  upon  a  quantunt  meruit,  then 
the  amount  of  salvage  must  depend  upon  the  danger  and  the  exertion. 
The  San  Bernardo,  1  Rob.  151;  and  The  Two  Friends,  ibid.  240.  It 
is  said,  that  in  cases  of  unauthorized  capture  or  recapture,  the  prop- 
erty goes  to  the  crown  (The  Princessa,  2  Rob.  45),  and  it  is  some- 
times referred  to  the  court  to  fix  the  reward  of  the  captors.  It  fol- 
lows, then,  that  the  property  goes  to  the  government,  and  they  alone 
can  fix  the  reward ;  but  our  code  gives  no  right  to  salvage  in  this  case, 
nor  does  the  state  of  hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  as  dis- 
closed on  the  record,  justify  it.  But  if  the  decree  and  the  notoriety  of 
the  misconduct  of  France,  are  to  be  admitted  to  prove  a  benefit  con- 
ferred, who  can  say  it  was  worth  $94,000,  the  half  of  the  gross  amount 
of  sales  of  the  ship  and  cargo?  Neither  the  service  rendered,  the 
danger  to  the  property,  nor  the  exertion  in  saving  it,  can  justify  so 
enormous  a  reward.  The  decree  of  France  might  be  only  in  terrorem, 
and  so  no  danger.  If  the  Amelia  was  not  liable  to  condemnation  in 
the  French  courts,  then  no  service  was  rendered,  and  consequently,  no 
salvage  ought  to  be  allowed. 

But  if  she  was  liable  to  condemnation,  then  the  recapture  is  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  France.  If  France  violates  the  laws  of 
nations,  it  is  no  justification  of  a  violation  of  them  on  our  part.     An 
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illegal  power  to  take,  given  by  France  to  her  cruisers,  does  not  author- 
ize us  to  retake.  In  the  case  of  Bas  v.  Tingy  (4  Dall.  37),  the  reason- 
ing of  the  court  seems  to  admit  that  the  act  of  2d  March,  1799,  will 
not  apply,  in  the  present  state  of  hostilities,  to  recaptures  of  the  ves- 
sels of  nations  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  unless  the  owners 
are  residents  of  the  United  States ;  because  there  could  be  no  lawful 
recapture  of  a  neutral  from  the  hand  of  a  belligerent.  Judge  Moore, 
in  delivering  his  opinion  in  that  case,  says,  "It  is,  however,  more  par- 
ticularly urged  that  the  word  'enemy'  can  not  be  applied  to  the  French ; 
because  the  section  in  which  it  is  used,  is  confined  to  such  a  state  of 
war  as  would  authorize  a  recapture  of  property  belonging  to  a  nation 
in  amity  with  the  United  States,  and  such  a  state  of  war  does  not 
exist  between  America  and  France.  A  number  of  books  have  been 
cited,  to  furnish  a  glossary  on  the  word  enemy;  yet,  our  situation  is  so 
extraordinary,  that  I  doubt  whether  a  parallel  case  can  be  traced  in 
the  history  of  nations.  But  if  words  are  the  representatives  of  ideas, 
let  me  ask,  by  what  other  word  the  idea  of  the  relative  situation  of 
America  and  France  could  be  communicated,  than  by  that  of  hostility 
or  war?  And  how  can  the  characters  of  the  parties  engaged  in  hos- 
tility or  war,  be  otherwise  described  than  by  the  denomination  of 
'enemies.'  It  is  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  both  nations,  therefore, 
that  they  should  be  called  enemies ;  for  it  is  by  that  description  alone, 
that  either  could  justify  or  excuse  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  depredation 
and  confiscation,  which  has  unhappily  occurred ;  and  surely.  Congress 
could  only  employ  the  language  of  the  act  of  June  13,  1798,  towards  a 
nation  whom  she  considered  as  an  enemy.  Nor  does  it  follow,  that 
the  act  of  March,  1799,  is  to  have  no  operation,  because  all  the  cases  in 
which  it  might  operate,  are  not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  passing  it. 
During  the  present  hostilities,  it  affects  the  case  of  recaptured  prop- 
erty belonging  to  our  own  citizens,  and  in  the  event  of  a  future  war. 
it  might  also  be  applied  to  the  case  of  recaptured  property  belonging 
to  a  nation  in  amity  with  the  United  States." 

xA-nd  in  the  same  case,  Judge  Washington  observed,  "that  hostilities 
may  subsist  between  two  nations,  more  confined  in  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent, being  limited  as  to  places,  persons  and  things ;  and  this  is  more 
properly  termed  imperfect  war;  because  not  solemn,  and  because 
those  who  are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities,  act  under  special  au- 
thority, and  can  go  no  further  than  to  the  extent  of  their  commis- 
sion."    And  again  he  says,  "It  has  likewise  been  said,  that  the  7th 
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section  of  the  act  of  March,  1799,  embraces  cases  which,  according 
to  preexisting  laws,  could  not  then  take  place,  because  no  author- 
ity had  been  given  to  recapture  friendly  vessels  from  the  French,  and 
this  argument  was  strongly  and  forcibly  pressed.  But  because  every 
case  provided  for  by  this  law  was  not  then  existing,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, that  the  law  should  not  operate  upon  such  as  did  exist,  and  upon 
the  rest  whenever  they  should  arise.  It  is  a  permanent  law,  em- 
bracing a  variety  of  subjects;  not  made  in  relation  to  the  present  war 
with  France  only,  but  in  relation  to  any  future  war  with  her,  or  with 
any  other  nation.  It  might,  then,  very  properly,  allow  salvage  for 
recapturing  of  American  vessels  from  France,  which  had  previously 
been  authorized  by  law,  though  it  could  not  immediately  apply  to 
the  vessels  of  friends ;  and  whenever  such  a  war  should  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  or  any  other  nation,  as,  according  to 
the  law  of  nations,  or  special  authority,  would  justify  the  recapture 
of  friendly  vessels,  it  might,  on  that  event,  with  similar  propriety, 
apply  to  them ;  which  furnishes,  I  think,  the  true  construction  of  the 
act.  The  opinion  which  I  delivered  at  New  York,  in  Talbot  v.  Seeman, 
was,  that  although  an  American  vessel  could  not  justify  the  taking  of 
a  neutral  vessel  from  the  French,  because  neither  the  sort  of  war  that 
subsisted,  nor  the  special  commission  under  which  the  American  acted, 
authorized  the  proceeding;  yet  that  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  1799* 
applied  to  recaptures  from  France,  as  an  enemy,  in  all  cases  authorized 
by  Congress.  And  on  both  points,  my  opinion  remains  unshaken ;  or, 
rather,  has  been  confirmed  by  the  very  able  discussion  which  the  sub- 
ject has  lately  undergone  in  this  court,  on  the  appeal  from  my  decree."^ 
Similar  sentiments  were  also  expressed  by  Judge  Chase  and  Judge 
Paterson,  in  the  same  case.  .  From  these  opinions,  it  seems  clearly  to 
result,  that  the  act  of  March  2,  1799,  can  not  be  the  rule  of  salvage 
in  this  case. 

On  the  part  of  the  lihellant,  it  was  stated,  in  reply,  as  to  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  dispatches  from  the  American  envoys,  and  the 
French  arret  of  18th  January,  1798,  that  courts  of  admiralty  will  al- 
ways take  notice  of  such  laws  of  foreign  countries  as  go  to  modify  or 
change  the  law  of  nations,  and  are  not  bound  by  the  same  rules  of 
evidence,  as  courts  of  common  law.     1  Dall.  463;  Lofft,  631;  Doug. 


^This  case  of   Talbot  v.   Seeman   was  argued  once  before,  in  this  court,  at 
Philadelphia.    See  4  Dall.  34. 
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619,  622,  649,  650,  554.  The  opposite  counsel  have  cited  and  relied 
on  Robinson's  Reports,  to  show  what  was  the  ancient  law  of  France, 
and  surely,  we  have  as  good  a  right  to  cite  the  same  book,  to  show 
what  is  the  present  law  of  France.  In  The  Ma/ria,  1  Rob.  288,  this 
arret  of  France  is  cited  and  argued  upon  by  the  judge. 

The  cases  cited  by  the  opposite  counsel  to  show  that  foreign  laws 
must  be  proved  as  facts,  are  all  cases  at  common  law,  or  relate  to  the 
mere  municipal  laws  of  a  foreign  country;  and  are  not  such  as  go  to 
modify  or  explain  the  law  of  nations,  as  that  country  has  adopted  it. 
The  case  in  P.  Williams  refers  to  a  municipal  law,  which  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  law  of  nations.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
cases  from  6  Mod.,  and  2  Salk.  No  case  can  be  produced,  where  a 
law  of  a  foreign  country,  authenticated  as  this  is  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  our  country,  has  been  refused  to  be  considered  by  a 
court. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  the  cargo  does  not  appear  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  England,  or  her  possessions,  because  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Bengal  has  been  subjected  to  the  do- 
minion of  England;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  libel  and 
answer  admit  Calcutta  to  be  an  English  port,  and  the  case  stated  says, 
the  vessel  sailed  from  Calcutta,  in  Bengal,  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  the 
product  and  manufacture  of  that  country.  It  being  admitted,  that  Cal- 
cutta is  an  English  port,  and  that  the  cargo  was  the  production  of  that 
country,  it  follows,  unless  the  contrary  is  clearly  shown  in  evidence, 
that  the  cargo  was  the  product  of  an  English  possession. 

It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  France  carried  her  unjust 
decrees  into  execution,  and  that  they  might  only  be  enacted  in  te7- 
rorem.  But  the  fact  is  notorious  to  all  the  world:  Congress  have  ex- 
pressly declared  it  in  the  preambles  of  their  acts :  the  whole  system 
of  hostility  is  founded  upon  it,  and  can  be  justified  on  no  other  ground. 
They  have  further  declared  it,  by  ordering  the  dispatches  to  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for 
their  information.  It  would  be  strange,  if  this  court,  sitting  here  as  a 
court  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  try  a  cause  in  which  all  the  world  are 
parties,  should  be  the  only  persons  in  the  world  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

The  general  principle  is  admitted,  that  salvage  is  not  due  for  the 
recapture  of  a  neutral  from  a  belligerent,  and  for  this  reason,  that  by 
the  law  of  nations,  the  neutral  would  be  restored  by  the  captor,  with 
damages  and  costs.    But  cessante  ratione,  cessat  lex.    And  it  follows, 
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by  powerful  inference,  that  if  the  captor  would  not  have  restored  the 
neutral,  with  damages  and  costs,  salvage  ought  to  be  allowed.  To 
bring  the  Amelia  within  this  inference,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show, 
that  she  would  not  have  been  restored  with  damages  and  costs.  If 
the  court  should  take  into  consideration  the  arret  of  the  18th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1798,  and  the  fact,  that  the  cargo  was  the  production  of  an  En- 
glish possession,  there  is  no  doubt  but,  instead  of  being  restored  with 
damages  and  costs,  she  would  have  been  condemned  and  totally  lost 
to  her  owners.  Is  no  salvage  due,  for  so  certain  and  so  signal  a 
benefit  ? 

It  is  said,  that  unless  salvage  is  expressly  given  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, it  can  only  be  claimed  upon  a  contract,  either  express  or  im- 
plied. This  is  not  the  case.  The  claim  of  salvage  upon  recapture 
never  is  supposed  to  arise  ex  contractu.  It  is  given  as  a  reward  for 
the  benefit  received,  and  where  there  is  no  express  statute  upon  the 
subject,  the  amount  is  to  be  regulated,  not  by  the  labor  or  hazard  of 
the  recaptor,  nor  by  his  intention  to  concur  a  benefit,  but  by  the  sup- 
posed amount  which  the  owner  would  have  been  willing  to  give  for 
the  rescue  of  his  property.  Woodeson,  423.  In  The  Two  Friends, 
1  Rob.  234—5,  the  rule  of  salvage  on  rescue  is  said  to  be  quantum 
meruit.  And  in  the  same  case,  p.  232,  Sir  W.  Scott  says,  "it  has  been 
slightly  questioned  in  the  act  of  court  (which  contains  the  exposition 
of  facts  given  by  both  parties),  whether  there  was  such  a  state  of 
hostilities  between  America  and  France  as  to  raise  a  title  of  salvage 
for  American  goods  retaken  from  the  French.  But  this  point  has  not 
been  pursued  in  argument;  and  indeed,  I  should  wonder  if  it  had,  after 
the  determinations  of  this  court,  which  have,  in  various  instances, 
decreed  salvage  in  similar  cases.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  whether 
America  is  at  war  with  France,  or  not;  but  the  conduct  of  France 
towards  America  has  been  such  de  facto,  as  to  induce  American 
owners  to  acknowledge  the  services  by  which  they  have  recovered 
their  ships  and  cargoes  out  of  the  hands  of  French  cruisers,  by  force 
of  arms." 

In  the  case  of  Bas  v.  Tingy,  the  question  was  not  argued,  whether 
salvage  could  be  claimed  upon  the  recapture  of  a  neutral,  on  the 
ground  of  benefit  rendered;  and,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  that  case  does  not  militate  with  our  claim. 

August  11,  1801.  Marshall,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court :  This  is  a  writ  of  error  to  a  decree  of  the  circuit  court  for  the 
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district  of  New  York,  by  which  the  decree  of  the  district  court  of 
that  State,  restoring  the  ship  Amelia  to  her  owner  on  the  payment  of 
one-half  for  salvage,  was  reversed,  and  a  decree  rendered,  directing 
the  restoration  of  the  vessel  without  salvage. 

The  facts  agreed  by  the  parties,  and  the  pleadings  in  the  cause, 
present  the  following  case:  The  ship  Amelia  sailed  from  Calcutta,  in 
Bengal,  in  April,  1799,  loaded  with  a  cargo  of  the  product  and  manu- 
facture of  that  country,  and  was  bound  to  Hamburg.  On  the  6th 
September,  she  was  captured  by  the  French  national  corvette  La  Dili- 
gente,  commanded  by  L.  J.  Dubois,  who  took  out  the  master,  part 
of  the  crew  and  most  of  the  papers  of  the  Amelia,  and  putting  a  prize- 
master  and  French  sailors  on  board  her,  ordered  her  to  St.  Domingo, 
to  be  judged  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  On  the  15th  of  September, 
she  was  recaptured  by  Captain  Talbot,  commander  of  the  Constitution, 
who  ordered  her  into  New  York  for  adjudication.  At  the  time  of  the 
recapture,  the  Amelia-  had  eight  iron  cannon,  and  eight  wooden  guns, 
with  which  she  left  Calcutta.  From  the  ship's  papers,  and  other  tes- 
timony, it  appeared,  that  she  was  the  property  of  Chapeau  Rouge,  a 
citizen  and  merchant  of  Hamburg;  and  it  was  conceded  by  the  coun- 
sel below,  that  France  and  Hamburg  were  not  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  each  other,  and  that  Hamburg  was  to  be  considered  as  neutral 
between  the  present  belligerent  powers. 

The  district  court  of  New  York,  before  whom  the  cause  first  came, 
decreed  one-half  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  ship  and  cargo  as  sal- 
vage to  the  recaptors.  The  circuit  court  of  New  York  reversed  this 
decree,  from  which  reversal,  the  recaptors  appealed  to  this  court. 
The  Amelia  was  libelled  as  a  French  vessel,  and  the  libellant  prays 
that  she  may  be  condemned  as  prize;  or,  if  restored  to  any  person 
entitled  to  her  as  the  former  owner,  that  such  restoration  should  be 
made  on  paying  salvage.  The  claim  and  answer  of  Hans  Frederic 
Seeman  discloses  the  neutral  character  of  the  vessel,  and  claims  her 
oh  behalf  of  the  owners. 

The  questions  growing  out  of  the  facts,  and  to  be  decided  by  the 
court,  are :  Is  Captain  Talbot,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  entitled  to  any,  and 
if  to  any,  to  what  salvage,  in  the  case  which  has  been  stated? 

Salvage  is  a  compensation  for  actual  service  rendered  to  the  prop- 
erty charged  with  it.  It  is  demandable  of  right  for  vessels  saved  from 
pirates,  or  from  the  enemy.  In  order,  however,  to  support  the  de- 
mand, two  circumstances  must  concur.  1.  The  taking  must  be  lawful. 
2.  There  must  be  a  meritorious  service  rendered  to  the  recaptured. 
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1.  The  taking  must  be  lawful;  for  no  claim  can  be  maintained  in  a 
court  of  justice,  founded  on  an  act  in  itself  tortious.  On  a  recapture, 
therefore,  made  by  a  neutral  power,  no  claim  for  salvage  can  arise, 
because  the  act  of  retaking  is  a  hostile  act,  not  justified  by  the  situa- 
tion of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  making  the  recapture  belongs-, 
in  relation  to  that  from  the  possession  of  which  such  recaptured  ves- 
sel was  taken.  The  degree  of  service  rendered  the  rescued  vessel  is 
precisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  rendered  by  a  belligerent;  yet  the 
rights  accruing  to  the  recaptor  are  not  the  same,  because  no  right 
can  accrue  from  an  act  in  itself  unlawful. 

In  order,  then,  to  decide  on  the  right  of  Captain  Talbot,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  the  relative  situation  of  the  United  States  and 
France  at  the  date  of  the  recapture.  The  whole  powers  of  war  being, 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vested  in  Congress,  the  acts 
of  that  body  can  alone  be  resorted  to  as  our  guides  in  this  inquiry. 
It  is  not  denied,  nor,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  has  it  been  de- 
nied, that  Congress  may  authorize  general  hostilities,  in  which  case 
the  general  laws  of  war  apply  to  our  situation ;  or  partial  hostilities, 
in  which  case  the  laws  of  war,  so  far  as  they  actually  apply  to  our 
situation,  must  be  noticed.  To  determine  the  real  situation  of  America 
in  regard  to  France,  the  acts  of  Congress  are  to  be  inspected. 

The  first  act  on  this  subject  passed  on  the  28th  of  May,  1798,  and 
is  entitled  "An  act  more  effectually  to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts 
of  the  United  States."  This  act  authorizes  any  armed  vessel  of  the 
United  States  to  capture  any  armed  vessel  sailing  under  the  authority, 
or  pretense  of  authority,  of  the  Republic  of  France,  which  shall  have 
committed  depredations  on  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  which  shall  be  found  hovering  on  the  coasts,  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  such  depredations.  It  also  authorizes  the  re- 
capture of  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1798,  an  act  was  passed  "to  authorize  the  de- 
fense of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  against  French 
depredations."  This  act  empowers  merchant  vessels,  owned  wholly 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  defend  themselves  against  any 
attack  which  may  be  made  on  them  by  the  commander  or  crew  of  any 
armed  vessel  sailing  under  French  colors,  or  acting,  or  pretending  to 
act,  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  French  Republic;  and  to  capture 
any  such  vessel.  This  act  also  authorizes  the  recapture  of  merchant 
vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United   States.     By  the  2d 
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section,  such  armed  vessel  is  to  be  brought  in  and  condemned  for 
the  use  of  the  owners  and  captors.  By  the  same  section,  recaptured 
vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be  re- 
stored, they  paying  for  salvage  not  less  than  one-eighth  nor  more  than 
one-half  of  the  true  value  of  such  vessel  and  cargo. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  an  act  passed  'in  addition  to  the  act  more 
effectually  to  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States." 
This  authorizes  the  condemnation  of  vessels  brought  in  under  the  first 
act,  with  their  cargoes,  excepting  only  from  such  condemnation,  the 
goods  of  any  citizen  or  person  resident  within  the  United  States,  which 
shall  have  been  before  taken  by  the  crew  of  such  captured  vessel.  The 
second  section  provides  that  whenever  any  vessel  or  goods,  the  prop- 
erty of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  person  resident  therein, 
shall  be  recaptured,  the  same  shall  be  restored,  he  paying  for  salvage 
one-eighth  part  of  the  value,  free  from  all  deductions. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  another  law  was  enacted,  "further  to  protect 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States."  This  act  authorizes  the  public 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  take  any  armed  French  vessel, 
found  on  the  high  seas.  It  also  directs  such  armed  vessel,  with  her 
apparel,  guns,  etc.,  and  the  goods  and  effects  found  on  board,  being 
French  property,  to  be  condemned  as  forfeited.  The  same  power 
of  capture  is  extended  to  private  armed  vessels.  The  sixth  section 
provides,  that  the  vessel  or  goods  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
or  person  residing  therein,  shall  be  restored,  on  paying  for  salvage  not 
less  than  one-eighth,  nor  more  than  one-half,  of  the  value  of  such 
recapture,  without  any  deduction. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  act  for  the  government  of  the  navy, 
passed  the  2d  of  March,  1799,  enacts,  "That  for  the  ships  or  goods 
belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  any  nation  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  if  retaken 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  owners  are  to  allow  one-eighth  part  of 
the  whole  value  for  salvage."  and  if  they  have  remained  above  ninety- 
six  hours  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  one-half  is  to  be  allowed. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1800,  Congress  passed  "an  act  providing  for 
salvage  in  cases  of  recapture."  This  law  regulates  the  salvage  to  be 
paid  "when  any  vessels  or  goods,  which  shall  be  taken  as  prize  as 
aforesaid,  shall  appear  to  have  before  belonged  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons permanently  resident  within  the  territory,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection, of  any  foreign  prince,  government  or  state,  in  amity  with  the 
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United  States,  and  to  have  been  taken  by  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  or  by  authority,  or  pretense  of  authority,  from  any  prince, 
government  or  state,  against  which  the  United  States  have  authorized, 
or  shall  authorize,  defense  or  reprisals." 

These  are  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  define  their  situation 
in  regard  to  France,  and  which  regulate  salvage  to  accrue  on  recap- 
tures made  in  consequence  of  that  situation. 

A  neutral  armed  vessel  which  has  been  captured,  and  which  is  com- 
manded and  manned  by  Frenchmen,  whether  found  cruising  on  the 
high  seas,  or  sailing  directly  for  a  French  port,  does  not  come  within 
the  description  of  those  which  the  law  authorizes  an  American  ship 
of  war  to  capture,  unless  she  be  considered  quoad  hoc  as  a  French 
vessel. 

Very  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  but  that  a  vessel  thus  circum- 
stanced, encountering  an  American  unarmed  merchantman,  or  one 
which  should  be  armed,  but  of  inferior  force,  would  as  readily  cap- 
ture such  merchantman,  as  if  she  had  sailed  immediately  from  the 
ports  of  France.  One  direct  and  declared  object  of  the  war,  then, 
which  was  the  protection  of  the  American  commerce,  would  as  cer- 
tainly require  the  capture  of  such  a  vessel,  as  of  others  more  deter- 
minately  specified.  But  the  rights  of  a  neutral  vessel,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  can  not  be  considered  as  having  disre- 
garded, here  intervene;  and  the  vessel  certainly  is  not,  correctly  speak- 
ing, a  French  vessel. 

If  the  Amelia  was  not,  on  the  15th  of  September,  1799,  a  French 
vessel,  within  the  description  of  the  act  of  Congress,  could  her  cap- 
ture be  lawful?  It  is,  I  believe,  a  universal  principle,  which  applies 
to  those  engaged  in  a  partial,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  a  general 
war,  that  where  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  vessel  met  with- 
at  sea,  is  in  the  condition  of  one  liable  to  capture,  it  is  lawful  to  take 
her,  and  subject  her  to  the  examination  and  adjudication  of  the  courts. 
The  Amelia  was  an  armed  vessel,  commanded  and  manned  by  French- 
men. It  does  not  appear,  that  there  was  evidence  on  board  to  ascer- 
tain her  character.  It  is  not  then  to  be  questioned,  but  that  there  was 
probable  cause  to  bring  her  in  for  adjudication.  The  recapture,  then, 
was  lawful. 

But  it  has  been  insisted,  that  this  recapture  was  only  lawful  in  con- 
sequence of  the  doubtful  character  of  the  Amelia,  and  that  no  right 
of  salvage  can  accrue  from  an  act  which  was  founded  in  mistake,  and 
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which  is  only  justified  by  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  error,  arising  from 
the  doubtful  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is, 
that  had  the  character  of  the  Amelia  been  completely  ascertained  by 
Captain  Talbot,  yet,  as  she  was  an  armed  vessel,  under  French  au- 
thority, and  in  a  conJition  to  annoy  the  American  commerce,  it  was 
his  duty  to  render  her  incapable  of  mischief.  To  have  taken  out  the 
arms,  or  the  crew,  was  as  little  authorized  by  the  construction  of  the 
act  of  Congress  contended  for  by  the  claimants,  as  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  vessel  herself. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  practised  in  the  course  of  the  present  war, 
'^  and  if  not,  is  certainly  very  practicable,  to  man  a  prize  and  cruise 
with  her  for  a  considerable  time,  without  sending  her  in  for  condem- 
nation. The  property  of  such  vessel  would  not,  strictly  speaking,  be 
changed,  so  as  to  become  a  French  vessel,  and  yet  it  would  probably 
have  been  a  great  departure  from  the  real  intent  of  Congress,  to  have 
permitted  such  vessel  to  cruise  unmolested.  An  armed  ship,  under 
these  circumstances,  might  have  attacked  one  of  the  public  vessels  of 
the  United  States.  The  acts  which  have  been  recited  expressly  au- 
thorize the  capture  of  such  vessel,  so  commencing  hostilities,  by  a  pri- 
vate armed  ship,  but  not  by  one  belonging  to  the  public.  To  suppose, 
that  a  capture  would  in  one  case  be  lawful,  and  in  the  other  unlawful ; 
or  to  suppose,  that  even  in  the  limited  state  of  hostilities  in  which  we 
were  placed  two  vessels  armed  and  manned  by  the  enemy,  and  equally 
cruising  on  American  commerce,  might  the  one  be  lawfully  captured, 
while  the  other,  though  an  actual  assailant,  could  not ;  or  if  captured, 
that  the  act  could  only  be  justified  from  the  probable  cause  of  capture 
furnished  by  appearances,  would  be  to  attribute  a  capriciousness  to  our 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  war,  which  can  only  be  proper  when  in- 
evitable. 

There  must,  then,  be  incidents  growing  out  of  those  acts  of  hostility 
specifically  authorized,  which  a  fair  construction  of  the  acts  will  au- 
thorize likewise.  This  was  obviously  the  sense  of  Congress.  If  by 
the  laws  of  Congress  on  this  subject,  that  body  shall  appear  to  have 
legislated  upon  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  state  of  war  in  which  this 
countr}^  was  placed,  was  such  as  to  authorize  recaptures,  generally, 
from  the  enemy;  if  one  part  of  the  system  shall  be  manifestly  founded 
on  this  construction  of  the  other  part,  it  would  have  considerable 
weight  in  rendering  certain,  what  might  before  have  been  doubtful. 

Upon  a  critical  investigation  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  it  will  appear, 
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that  the  right  of  recapture  is  expressly  given,  in  no  single  instance, 
but  that  of  a  vessel  or  goods  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  It  v^ill  also  appear,  that  the  quantum  of  salvage  is  regulated, 
as  if  the  right  to  it  existed  previous  to  the  regulation. 

Although  no  right  of  recapture  is  given,  in  terms,  for  the  vessels 
and  goods  belonging  to  persons  residing  within  the  United  States,  not 
being  citizens,  yet  an  act,  passed  so  early  as  the  28th  of  June,  1798, 
declares,  that  vessels  and  goods  of  this  description,  when  recaptured, 
shall  be  restored  on  paying  salvage;  thereby  plainly  indicating,  that 
such  recapture  was  suihciently  warranted  by  law,  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  a  claim  for  salvage.  If  the  recapture  of  vessels  of  one  de- 
scription, not  expressly  authorized  by  the  very  terms  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  be  yet  a  rightful  act,  recognized  by  Congress  as  the  founda- 
tion for  a  claim  to  salvage,  which  claim  Congress  proceeds  to  regulate, 
then  it  would  seem,  that  other  recaptures  from  the  same  enemy  are 
equally  rightful;  and  where  the  claim  they  afford  for  salvage  has  not 
been  regulated  by  Congress,  such  claim  must  be  determined  by  the 
principles  of  general  law. 

In  this  situation  remained  the  recaptured  vessels  of  any  other 
power,  also  at  war  with  France,  until  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799, 
which  regulates  the  salvage  demandable  from  them.  Neither  by  that 
act,  nor  by  any  previous  act,  was  a  power  given,  in  terms,  to  recapture 
such  vessels.  But  their  recapture  was  an  incident  which  unavoidably 
grew  out  of  the  state  of  the  war.  On  the  capture  of  a  French  vessel, 
having  with  her  as  a  prize  the  vessel  of  such  a  power,  the  prize  was 
inevitably  recaptured.  On  the  idea,  that  the  recapture  was  lawful, 
and  that  it  was  a  foundation  on  which  the  right  to  salvage  could 
stand,  the  legislature,  in  March,  1799,  declared  what  the  amount  of 
that  salvage  should  be.  The  expression  of  this  act  is  by  no  means  ex- 
plicit. If  it  extends  to  neutrals,  then  it  governs  in  this  case;  if  other- 
wise, the  law  respecting  them  continued  still  longer,  on  the  same 
ground  with  the  law  respecting  a  belligerent,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799.  Thus  it  continued  until  the  3d  of 
March,  1800,  when  the  legislature  regulated  the  salvage  to  be  paid 
by  neutrals,  recaptured  from  a  power  against  which  the  United  States 
have  authorized  defense  or  reprisals. 

This  act  having  passed  subsequently  to  the  recapture  of  the  Amelia. 
can  certainly  not  affect  that  case  as  to  the  quantity  of  salvage,  or  give 
a  right  to  salvage  which  did  not  exist  before.    But  it  manifests,  in  like 
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manner  with  the  laws  already  commented  on,  the  system  which  Con- 
gress considered  itself  as  having  established.  This  act  was  passed  at 
a  time  when  no  additional  hostility  against  France  could  have  been 
contemplated.  It  was  only  designed  to  keep  up  the  defensive  system 
which  had  before  been  formed,  and  which  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  continue,  until  the  negotiation  then  pending  should  have  a  pacific 
termination.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  expression  in  the  act  extending 
the  power  of  recapture,  or  giving  it,  in  the  case  of  neutrals.  This 
power  is  supposed  to  exist,  as  an  incident  growing  out  of  the  state  of 
war,  and  the  right  to  salvage  produced  by  that  power  is  regulated  in 
the  act. 

In  case  of  a  recapture,  subsequently  to  the  act,  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained,  but  that  salvage,  according  to  its  terms,  would  be  de- 
mandable.  Yet  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  it  which  would  warrant  an 
idea,  that  the  right  of  recapture  was  extended  by  it,  or  did  not  exist 
before.  It  must  then  have  existed,  from  the  passage  of  the  laws, 
which  commenced  a  general  resistance  to  the  aggressions  we  had  so 
long  experienced  and  submitted  to. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  first  regulation  of  the  right 
of  salvage  in  the  case  of  a  recapture,  not  expressly  enumerated  among 
the  specified  acts  of  hostility  warranted  by  the  law,  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  those  acts  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  very  system  of  de- 
fense determined  on  by  Congress,  and  is  the  first  which  subjects  to 
condemnation  the  prizes  made  by  our  public  ships  of  war. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  consideration  of  the  court,  that  a  legislative 
act,  founded  on  a  mistaken  opinion  of  what  was  law,  does  not  change 
the  actual  state  of  the  law  as  to  preexisting  cases.  This  principle  is 
not  shaken  by  the  opinion  now  given.  The  court  goes  no  further  than 
to  use  the  provisions  in  one  of  several  acts  forming  a  general  system, 
as  explanatory  of  other  parts  of  the  same  system ;  and  this  appears  to 
be  in  obedience  to  the  best  established  rules  of  exposition,  and  to  be 
necessary  to  a  sound  construction  of  the  law. 

An  objection  was  made  to  the  claim  of  salvage,  by  one  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  in  error,  unconnected  with  the  acts  of  Congress, 
and  which  it  is  proper  here  to  notice.  He  states,  that  to  give  title  to 
salvage,  the  means  used  must  not  only  have  produced  the  benefit,  but 
must  have  been  used  with  that  sole  view.  For  this  he  cites  Beawes' 
Lex  Mer..  158.  The  principle  is  applied  by  Beawes  to  the  single  case 
of  a  vessel  saved  at  sea,  by  throwing  overboard  a  part  of  her  cargo. 
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In  that  case,  the  principle  is  unquestionably  correct,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  recapture,  it  is  as  unquestionably  incorrect.  The  recaptor  is  seldom 
actuated  by  the  sole  view  of  saving  the  vessel,  and  in  no  case  of  the 
sort,  has  the  inquiry  ever  been  made.  It  is,  then,  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  on  a  consideration  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  the  recapture  of  the  Amelia  was  lawful ;  and 
that,  if  the  claim  to  salvage  be  in  other  respects  well  founded,  there 
is  nothing  to  defeat  it  in  the  character  of  the  original  taking. 

2.  It  becomes  then  necessar\'  to  inquire,  whether  there  has  been  such 
a  meritorious  service  rendered  to  the  recaptured,  as  entitles  the  recap- 
tor  to  salvage? 

The  Amelia  was  a  neutral  ship,  captured  by  a  French  cruiser,  and 
recaptured  while  on  her  way  to  a  French  port,  to  be  adjudged  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  settled  doctrine  of  the 
law  of  nations,  that  a  neutral  vessel,  captured  by  a  belligerent,  is  to  be 
discharged  without  paying  salvage:  and  for  this  several  authorities 
have  been  quoted,  and  many  more  might  certainly  be  cited.  That  such 
has  been  a  general  rule,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  As  little  is  it  to  be 
questioned,  that  this  rule  is  founded  exclusively  on  the  supposed 
safety  of  the  neutral.  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  case  of  The  War 
Onskan,  cited  from  Robinson's  Reports,  to  be  founded  on  this  plain 
principle,  "that  the  liberation  of  a  clear  neutral  from  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  is  no  essential  service  rendered  to  him,  inasmuch  as  that  the 
same  enemy  would  be  compelled,  by  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country, 
after  he  had  carried  the  neutral  into  port,  to  release  him,  with  costs 
and  damages  for  the  injurious  seizure  and  detention."  It  is  not  un- 
frequent,  to  consider  and  speak  of  a  regular  practice  under  a  rule,  as 
itself  forming  a  rule.  A  regular  course  of  decisions  on  the  text  of  the 
law,  constitutes  a  rule  of  construction,  by  which  that  text  is  to  be 
applied  to  all  similar  cases :  but  alter  the  text,  and  the  rule  no  longer 
governs.  So,  in  the  case  of  salvage.  The  general  principle  is,  that 
salvage  is  only  payable,  where  a  meritorious  service  has  been  rendered. 
In  the  application  of  this  principle,  it  has  been  decided,  that  neutrals 
carried  in  by  a  belligerent  for  examination,  being  in  no  danger,  receive 
no  benefit  from  recapture;  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  pay  salvage. 

The  principle  is,  that  without  benefit,  salvage  is  not  payable:  and  it 
is  merely  a  consequence  from  this  principle,  which  exempts  recaptured 
neutrals  from  its  payment.  But  let  a  nation  change  its  laws  and  its 
practice  on  this  subject;  let  its  legislation  be  such  as  to  subject  to 
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condemnation  all  neutrals  captured  by  its  cruisers,  and  who  will  say, 
that  no  benefit  is  conferred  by  a  recapture?  In  such  a  course  of 
things,  the  state  of  the  neutral  is  completely  changed.  So  far  from 
being  safe,  he  is  in  as  much  danger  of  condemnation,  as  if  captured 
by  his  own  declared  enemy.  A  series  of  decisions,  then,  and  of  rules 
founded  on  his  supposed  safety,  no  longer  apply :  only  those  rules  are 
applicable,  which  regulate  a  situation  of  actual  danger.  This  is  not, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  a  change  of  principle;  but  a  preservation  of 
principle,  by  a  practical  application  of  it,  according  to  the  original 
substantial  good  sense  of  the  rule. 

It  becomes,  then,  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the  laws  of  France 
were  such  as  to  have  rendered  the  condemnation  of  the  Amelia  so 
extremely  probable,  as  to  create  a  case  of  such  real  danger,  that  her 
recapture  by  Captain  Talbot  must  be  considered  as  a  meritorious  serv- 
ice entitling  him  to  salvage.  To  prove  this,  the  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tiff in  error  has  offered  several  decrees  of  the  French  Government, 
and  especially,  one  of  the  18th  of  January,  1798. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  reading  of  these  decrees,  as  being 
the  laws  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  therefore,  facts,  which,  like  other 
facts,  ought  to  have  been  proved,  and  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
case  stated  for  the  consideration  of  the  court.  That  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  nation,  designed  only  for  the  direction  of  its  own  affairs,  are 
not  to  be  noticed  by  the  courts  of  other  countries,  unless  proved  as 
facts,  and  that  this  court,  with  respect  to  facts,  is  limited  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  court  below,  can  not  be  questioned.  The  real  and 
only  question  is,  whether  the  public  laws  of  a  foreign  nation,  on  a 
subject  of  common  concern  to  all  nations,  promulgated  by  the  gov- 
erning powers  of  a  country,  can  be  noticed  as  law,  by  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty of  that  country,  or  must  be  still  further  proved  as  a  fact. 

The  negative  of  this  proposition  has  not  been  maintained  in  any 
of  the  authorities  which  have  been  adduced.  On  the  contrary,  several 
have  been  quoted  (and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  practice) 
in  which  the  marine  ordinances  of  a  foreign  nation  are  read  as  law, 
without  being  proved  as  facts.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  is  done  by 
consent :  that  it  is  a  matter  of  general  convenience,  not  to  put  parties 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  proving  permanent  and  well-known  laws 
which  it  is  in  their  power  to  prove ;  and  this  opinion  is  countenanced 
by  the  case  cited  from  Douglas.  If  it  be  correct,  yet,  this  decree 
having  been  promulgated  in  the  United  States  as  the  law  of  France, 
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by  the  joint  act  of  that  department  which  is  entrusted  with  foreign 
intercourse,  and  of  that  which  is  invested  with  the  powers  of  war, 
seems  to  assume  a  character  of  notoriety  which  renders  it  admissible 
in  our  courts.  It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the 
decree  should  be  read  as  an  authenticated  copy  of  a  public  law  of 
France,  interesting  to  all  nations. 

The  decree  ordains,  that  "the  character  of  vessels,  relative  to  their 
quality  of  neuter  or  enemy,  shall  be  determined  by  their  cargo;  in 
consequence,  every  vessel  found  at  sea,  loaded,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
with  merchandise,  the  production  of  England  or  her  possessions,  shall 
be  declared  good  prize,  whoever  the  owner  of  these  goods  or  mer- 
chandise may  be."  This  decree  subjects  to  condemnation  in  the  courts 
of  France,  a  neutral  vessel,  laden,  in  whole  or  in  part,,  with  arti- 
cles the  growth  of  England  or  any  of  its  possessions.  A  neutral 
thus  circumstanced  can  not  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  safety:  his 
recaptor  can  not  be  said  to  have  rendered  him  no  service.  It  can  not 
reasonably  be  contended,  that  he  would  have  been  discharged  in  the 
ports  of  the  belligerent,  with  costs  and  damages. 

Let  us,  then,  inquire,  whether  this  was  the  situation  of  the  Amelia. 
The  first  fact  states  her  to  have  sailed  from  Calcutta,  in  Bengal,  in 
April,  1799,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  the  product  and  manufacture  of 
that  country.  Here  it  is  contended,  that  the  whole  of  Bengal  may 
possibly  not  be  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  and,  therefore,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  cargo  was  within  the  description  of  the  de- 
cree. But  to  this,  it  has  been  answered,  that  in  inquiring  whether  the 
Amelia  was  in  danger  or  not,  this  court  must  put  itself  in  the  place  of 
a  French  court  of  admiralty,  and  determine  as  such  court  would  have 
determined.  Doing  this,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the 
cargo,  without  inquiring  into  the  precise  situation  of  the  British  power 
in  every  part  of  Bengal,  being  prima  facie  of  the  product  and  manu- 
facture of  a  possession  of  England,  would  have  been  so  considered, 
unless  the  contrary  could  have  been  plainly  shown. 

The  next  fact  relied  on  by  the  defendant  in  error  is,  that  the  Amelia 
v/as  sent  to  be  adjudged  according  to  the  laws  of  war,  and  from  thence 
it  is  inferred,  that  she  could  not  have  been  judged  according  to  the 
decree  of  the  18th  of  January.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  these 
are  the  orders  of  the  captor,  and  without  a  question,  in  the  language 
of  a  French  cruiser,  a  law  of  his  own  country  furnishing  a  rule  of 
conduct  in  time  of  war,  will  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  laws  of  war. 
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But  the  third  and  fourth  facts  in  the  statement  admit  the  Amelia, 
with  her  cargo,  to  have  belonged  to  a  citizen  of  Hamburg,  which  city 
was  not  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the  Republic  of  France,  but  was 
to  be  considered  as  neutral  between  the  then  belligerent  jxjwers.  It 
has  been  contended,  that  these  facts  not  only  do  not  show  the  recap- 
tured vessel  to  have  been  one  on  which  the  decree  could  operate,  but 
jx)sitively  show  that  the  decree  could  not  have  affected  her.  The 
whole  statement,  taken  together,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  that 
Hamburg  was  a  neutral  city;  and  it  is  precisely  against  neutrals,  that 
the  decree  is  in  terms  directed.  To  prove,  therefore,  that  the  Amelia 
was  a  neutral  vessel,  is  to  prove  her  within  the  very  words  of  the  de- 
cree, and  consequently,  to  establish  the  reality  of  her  danger. 

Among  the  very  elaborate  arguments  which  have  been  used  in  this 
case,  there  are  some  which  the  court  deem  it  proper  more  particu- 
larly to  notice.  It  has  been  contended,  that  this  decree  might  have 
been  merely  in  terrorem;  that  it  might  never  have  been  executed;  and 
that,  being  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  court  ought  to 
presume  it  never  would  have  been  executed.  But  the  court  can  not 
piesume  the  laws  of  any  country  to  have  been  enacted  in  terrorem; 
nor  that  they  will  be  disregarded  by  its  judicial  authority.  Their 
obligation  on  their  own  courts  must  be  considered  as  complete;  and 
without  resorting  either  to  public  notoriety,  or  the  declarations  of  our 
own  laws  on  the  subject,  the  decisions  of  the  French  courts  must  be 
admitted  to  have  conformed  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  their  govern- 
ment. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  France  is  an  independent  nation,  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  further,  that  if  she  has 
violated  them,  we  ought  not  to  violate  them  also,  but  ought  to  remon- 
strate against  such  misconduct.  These  positions  have  never  been 
controverted ;  but  they  lead  to  a  very  diiTerent  result  from  that  which 
they  have  been  relied  on  as  producing. 

The  respect  due  to  France  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  danger  in 
which  her  laws  had  placed  the  Amelia;  nor  is  France  in  any  manner  to 
be  affected  by  the  decree  this  court  may  pronounce.  Her  interest  in 
the  vessel  was  terminated  by  the  recapture,  which  was  authorized  by 
the  state  of  hostility  then  subsisting  between  the  two  nations.  From 
that  time,  it  has  been  a  question  only  between  the  Amelia  and  the  re- 
captor,  with  which  France  has  nothing  to  do. 

It  is  true,  that  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  by  one  power  does 
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not  justify  its  violation  by  another;  but  that  remonstrance  is  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  this  is  the  course  which  has  been  pursued. 
America  did  remonstrate,  most  earnestly  remonstrate,  to  France, 
against  the  injuries  committed  on  her;  but  remonstrance  having  failed, 
she  appealed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  authorized  limited  hostilities: 
this  was  not  violating  the  law  of  nations,  but  conforming  to  it.  In  the 
course  of  these  limited  hostilities,  the  Amelia  has  been  recaptured,  and 
the  inquiry  now  is,  not  whether  the  conduct  of  France  would  justify 
a  departure  from  the  law  of  nations,  but  what  is  the  real  law  in  the 
case?     This  depends  on  the  danger  from  which  she  has  been  saved. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  general  conduct  of  France  and  En- 
gland on  the  seas,  and  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  course  of  the  latter 
has  been  still  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  former.  That  is  a  con- 
sideration not  to  be  taken  up  in  this  cause :  animadversions  on  either, 
in  the  present  case,  would  be  considered  as  extremely  unbecoming 
the  judges  of  this  court,  who  have  only  to  inquire  what  was  the  real 
danger  in  which  the  laws  of  one  of  the  countries  placed  the  Amelia, 
and  from  which  she  has  been  freed  by  her  recapture. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  an  illegal  commission  to  take,  given 
by  France,  can  not  authorize  our  vessels  to  retake;  that  we  have  no 
right  by  legislation  to  grant  salvage  out  of  the  property  of  a  citizen 
of  Hamburg,  who  might  have  objected  to  the  condition  of  the  service. 
But  it  is  not  the  authority  given  by  the  French  Government  to  cap- 
ture neutrals,  which  is  legalizing  the  recapture  made  by  Captain 
Talbot;  it  is  the  state  of  hostility  between  the  two  nations  which  is 
considered  as  having  authorized  that  act.  The  recapture  having  been 
made  lawfully,  then  the  right  to  salvage,  on  general  principles,  depends 
on  the  serv'ice  rendered.  We  can  not  presume  this  service  to  have 
been  unacceptable  to  the  Hamburger,  because  it  has  bettered  his  con- 
dition; but  a  recapture  must  always  be  made  without  consulting  the 
recaptured.  The  act  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  war,  and  is,  in  itself, 
only  offensive  as  against  the  enemy.  The  subsequent  fate  of  the  re- 
captured depends  on  the  service  he  has  received,  and  on  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

To  give  a  right  to  salvage,  it  is  said,  there  must  be  a  contract, 
either  express  or  implied.  Had  Hamburg  been  in  a  state  of  declared 
war  with  France,  recaptured  vessels  of  that  city  would  be  admitted 
to  be  liable  to  pay  salvage.  If  a  contract  be  necessary,  from  what 
circumstances  would  the  law,  in  that  state  of  things,  imply  it  ?   Qearly, 
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from  the  benefit  received,  and  the  risk  incurred.  If,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  there  was  also  benefit  and  risk,  then  the  same  cir- 
cumstances concur,  and  they  warrant  the  same  result. 

It  is  also  urged,  that  to  maintain  this  right,  the  danger  ought  not 
to  be  merely  speculative,  but  must  be  imminent  and  the  loss  certain. 
That  a  mere  speculative  danger  will  not  be  sufficient  to  entitle  a  per- 
son to  salvage,  is  unquestionably  true.  But  that  the  danger  must  be 
such,  that  escape  from  it  by  other  means  was  inevitable,  can  not  be 
admitted.  In  all  the  cases  stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in 
error,  safety  by  other  means  was  possible,  though  not  probable.  The 
flames  of  a  ship  on  fire  might  be  extinguished  by  the  crew,  or  by  a 
sudden  tempest.  A  ship  on  the  rocks  might  possibly  be  gotten  off,  by 
the  aid  of  wind  and  tides,  without  assistance  from  others.  A  vessel 
captured  by  an  enemy  might  be  separated  from  her  captor,  and  if 
sailors  had  been  placed  on  board  the  prize,  a  thousand  accidents  might 
possibly  destroy  them ;  or  they  might  even  be  blown  by  a  storm  into  a 
port  of  the  country  to  which  the  prize  vessel  originally  belonged.  It 
can  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  the  loss  should  be  inevitably  cer- 
tain ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  danger  should  be  real  and  imminemt. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  so,  in  this  case.  The  captured  vessel  was 
of  such  description  that  the  law  by  which  she  was  to  be  tried,  con- 
demned her  as  good  prize  to  the  captor.  Her  danger,  then,  was  real 
and  imminent.  The  service  rendered  her  was  an  essential  service, 
and  the  court  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  the  recaptor  is  entitled  to 
salvage. 

3.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  is,  what  salvage  ought  to  be  allowed? 
The  captors  claim  one-half  the  gross  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  To 
support  this  claim  they  rely  on  the  "act  for  the  government  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,"  passed  the  2d  of  March,  1799.  This  act 
regulates  the  salvage  payable  on  the  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
nation  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  retaken  from  the  enemy.  It 
has  been  contended,  that  the  case  before  the  court  is  in  the  very  words 
of  the  act.  That  the  owner  of  the  Amelia  is  a  citizen  of  a  state  in 
amity  with  the  United  States,  retaken  from  the  enemy.  That  the 
description  would  have  been  more  limited,  had  the  intention  of  the  act 
been  to  restrain  its  application  to  a  recaptured  vessel  belonging  to  a 
nation  engaged  with  the  United  States  against  the  same  enemy.  The 
words  of  the  act  would  certainly  admit  of  this  construction. 
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Against  it,  it  has  been  urged,  and  we  think  with  great  force,  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  ought  not,  if  it  be  avoidable,  so  to  be  con- 
strued as  to  infract  the  common  principles  and  usages  of  nations,  or 
the  general  doctrines  of  national  law.  If  the  construction  contended 
for  be  given  to  the  act,  it  subjects  to  the  same  rate  of  salvage  a  re- 
captured neutral,  and  a  recaptured  belligerent  vessel.  Yet,  according 
to  the  law  of  nations,  a  neutral  is  generally  to  be  restored  without 
salvage. 

This  argument,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  derives  great  additional 
weight  from  the  consideration  that  the  act  in  question  is  not  tem- 
porary, but  permanent.  It  is  not  merely  fitted  to  the  then  existing 
state  of  things,  and  calculated  to  expire  with  them,  but  is  a  regulation 
applying  to  present  and  future  times.  Whenever  the  danger  resulting 
to  captured  neutrals  from  the  laws  of  France  should  cease,  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  decree,  the  liability  of  re- 
captured neutrals  to  the  payment  of  salvage  would,  in  conformity  with 
the  general  law  and  usage  of  nations,  cease  also.  This  event  might 
have  happened,  and  probably  did  happen,  before  hostilities  between 
the  United  States  and  France  were  terminated  by  treaty.  Yet,  if  this 
law  applies  to  the  case,  salvage  from  a  recaptured  neutral  would 
still  be  demandable.  This  act,  then,  if  the  words  admit  it,  since  it 
provides  a  permanent  rule  for  the  payment  of  salvage,  ought  to  be 
construed  to  apply  only  to  cases  in  which  salvage  is  permanently 
payable. 

On  inspecting  tne  clause  in  question,  the  court  is  struck  with  the 
description  of  those  from  whom  the  vessel  is  to  be  retaken,  in  order 
to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  expression  used  is,  the 
enemy :  a  vessel  retaken  from  the  enemy.  The  enemy  of  whom  ?  The 
court  thinks  it  not  unreasonable  to  answer,  of  both  parties.  By  this 
construction,  the  act  of  Congress  will  never  violate  those  principles 
which  we  believe,  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  believe,  the  legislature 
of  the  United  States  will  always  hold  sacred. 

If  this  act  does  not  comprehend  the  case,  then  the  court  is  to  decide, 
on  a  just  estimate  of  the  danger  from  which  the  recaptured  was 
saved,  and  of  the  risk  attending  the  retaking  of  the  vessel,  what  is  a 
reasonable  salvage.  Considering  the  circumstances,  and  considering 
also  what  rule  has  been  adopted  in  other  courts  of  admiralty,  one- 
sixth  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  allowance. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  decree  of  the 
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circuit  court,  held  for  the  district  of  New  York,  was  correct,  in  re- 
versing the  decree  of  the  district  court,  but  not  correct  in  decreeing 
the  restoration  of  the  Amelia,  without  paying  salvage.  This  court, 
therefore,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  decree,  so  far  as  the  restoration  of 
the  Amelia,  without  salvage,  is  ordered,  ought  to  be  reversed,  and 
that  the  Amelia  and  her  cargo  ought  to  be  restored  to  the  claimant,  on 
paying  for  salvage  one-sixth  part  of  the  net  value,  after  deducting 
therefrom  the  charge^  which  have  been  incurred. 


THE  U'NITED  STATES  v.  The  Schooner  PEGGY^ 
Definitive   decree. — Judicial   notice. — High   seas 

A  final  condemnation  in  an  inferior  court  of  admiralty,  where  a  right  of  appeal 
exists,  and  has  been  claimed,  is  not  a  definitive  condemnation,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  4th  article  o^f  the  convention  with  France,  signed  September 
30,  1800. 

The  court  is  as  much  bound,  as  the  executive,  to  take  notice  of  a  treaty,  and 
will  reverse  the  original  decree  of  condemnation  (although  it  was  correct 
when  made),  and  decree  restoration  of  the  property,  under  the  treaty  made 
since  the  original  condemnation. 

Quaere f    As  to  the  extent  of  the  term  high  seas? 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  on  a 
question  of  prize.  The  facts  found  and  stated  by  Judge  Law,  the 
district  judge,  were  as  follows: 

That  the  ship  Trmnbitll,  duly  commissioned  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  with  instructions  to  take  any  armed  French 
vessel  or  vessels,  sailing  under  authority,  or  pretense  of  authority, 
from  the  French  Republic,  which  shall  be  found  within  the  juris- 
dictional limits  of  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere  on  the  high 
seas,  etc.,  as  set  forth  in  said  instructions ;  and  said  ship  did.  on 
the  24th  day  of  April  last  (April,  1800),  capture  the  schooner 
Peggy,  after  running  her  ashore,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Port  au  Prince,  within  the  dominions  and  territory  of  General 
Toussaint,  and  has  brought  her  into  port,  as  set  forth  in  the  libel  ; 
and  it  further  appears,  that  all  the  facts  contained  in  the  claim 
are    true ;-    whereupon,    this    court    are    of    opinion    that    as    it 


n  Cranch,  103. 

^he  material  facts  stated  in  the  claim  are,  that  the  schooner  was  the 
property  of  citizens  of  the  French  Republic ;  that  she  was  permitted  by  Toussaint 
to  receive  on  board  the  cargo,  which  was  on  board  at  the  time  of  capture ;  that 
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appears  that  the  said  schooner  was  solely  upon  a  trading  voyage, 
and  sailed  under  the  permission  of  Toussaint,  with  dispatches  for 
the  French  Government,  under  a  convoy  furnished  by  Toussaint, 
with  directions  to  touch  at  Leogane  for  supplies,  and  that  the 
arms  she  had  on  board  must  be  presumed  to  be  only  for  self- 
defense  ;  neither  does  it  appear  she  had  ever  made,  or  attempted 
to  make,  any  depredations,  and  that  she  was  not  such  an  armed 
vessel  as  was  meant  and  intended  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
should  be  subject  to  capture  and  condemnation ;  and  that  the  situ- 
ation she  was  in.  at  the  time  of  capture,  being  aground  within  the 
territory  and  jurisdiction  of  Toussaint,  she  was  not  on  the  high 
seas,  so  as  to  be  intended  to  be  within  the  instructions  given  to 
the  commanders  of  American  ships  of  war:  therefore,  adjudge 
said  schooner  is  not  a  lawful  prize,  and  decree  that  said  schooner 
with  her  cargo  be  restored  to  the  claimant. 

From  this  decree,  the  attorney  for  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States  and  the  commander,  officers  and  crew  of  the  Trum- 
hiill,  appealed  to  the  circuit  court,  in"  which  Judge  Gushing  sat  alone, 
as  the  district  judge  declined  sitting  in  the  cause,  on  account  of  the 
interest  of  his  son,  who  was  one  of  the  officers  on  board  the  Trumbull, 
at  the  time  of  capture,  and  who,  if  the  schooner  should  be  condemned, 
would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  prize-money.  The  circuit  court,  on 
the  appeal,  found  the  following  facts,  and  gave  the  following  opinion 
and  decree : 


That  David  Jewett,  commander  of  the  said  public  armed  vessel, 
called  the  Trumbull,  being  duly  commissioned,  and  instructed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  in  the  said  libel, 
did,  on  or  about  the  23d  of  April  last,  capture  the  said  schooner 
Peggy,  after  nmning  her  aground,  about  pistol-shot  from  the 
shore,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Port  au  Prince,  called  also 
Port  Republican,  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and 

she  had  dispatches  from  Toussaint  to  France ;  that  she  sailed  by  his  authority, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  for  France,  navigated  by  ten  men,  including  Buisson,  the 
claimant,  and  Gillibert,  the  commander,  and  having  on  board  four  small  three- 
pound  carriage-guns,  solely  for  defense  against  piratical  assaults,  and  bemg  under 
convoy  of  a  tender,  furnished  by  Toussaint.  That  on  the  23d  of  April,  she  was 
run  ashore,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Port  an  Prince,  within  the  dominion, 
jurisdiction  and  territory  of  General  Toussaint.  so  that  she  was  fast  and  tight 
aground-  at  which  time,  and  in  which  situation,  the  boats  and  crew  of  the 
Trumbull  attacked  and  took  possession  of  her,  and  got  her  off.  That  Toussaint 
then  was  and  still  is,  on  terms  of  amity,  commerce  and  friendship  with  the 
United  States  duly  entered  into  and  ratified  by  treaty.  That  the  schooner  was 
on  a  lawful  voyage,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trade ;  and  not  commissioned,  or 
in  a  condition  to  annoy  or  injure  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
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afterwards  bring  her  into  port,  as  set  forth  in  the  libel.  That  at 
the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  said  schooner,  there  were  ten  per- 
sons aboard  her.  That  she  was  then  armed  with  four  carriage- 
guns,  being  four-pounders,  with  four  swivel-guns,  six  muskets, 
four  pistols,  four  cutlasses,  two  axes,  some  boarding-hatchets, 
tomahawks  and  handcuffs.  That  she  was  a  trading  French  vessel 
•  of  about  a  hundred  tons,  then  laden  with  coffee,  sugar  and  other 
merchandise.  That  she  had  come  from  Bordeaux  to  Port  au 
Prince,  where  the  claimant  had  taken  in  said  cargo,  and  from 
whence  he  sailed,  on  or  about  the  said  23d  day  of  April,  with 
said  schooner  and  cargo,  having  dispatches  from  General  Tous- 
saint  for  the  French  Government.  That  the  said  Buisson  sailed 
from  Port  au  Prince  as  aforesaid,  with  the  permission  and  direc- 
tion of  General  Toussaint,  to  proceed  to  Bordeaux ;  that  said 
schooner  so  sailed  from  Port  au  Prince,  under  convoy  of  an  armed 
vessel,  by  order  of  said  Toussaint,  without  a  passport  from  Mr. 
Stevens,  consul-general  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Domingo,  but 
that  Buisson  had  been  promised  by  Toussaint's  brother,  that  one 
should  be  obtained  and  sent  him,  which,  however,  was  not  done; 
that  said  schooner  had  sailed  from  Bordeaux  for  Port  au  Prince, 
with  fifteen  men,  besides  eight  passengers  (according  to  the  roll 
of  equipage),  armed  with  some  guns,  swivels  and  muskets;  that 
said  Captain  Buisson  was  without  any  commission  as  for  a  vessel 
of  war,  and  alleges  that  he  was  armed  only  for  self-defense.  That 
at  the  time  of  said  capture,  the  gtms  of  said  schooner  were  loaded 
with  canister-shot,  one  of  which  being  fired,  the  shot  fell  near 
the  bow  of  the  Trumbull;  but  the  said  Buisson  declares  that  said 
gun  was  fired  only  as  a  signal  to  his  convoy.  That  the  said  Cap- 
tain Buisson  appeared  to  be  in  a  disposition,  and  was  prepared 
with  force,  to  resist  the  boats  which  were  sent  from  the  Trumbull 
to  board  him,  a  little  previous  to  the  capture,  in  case  of  their 
attempting  it ;  and  that  the  said  schooner  and  cargo  are  French 
property. 

Upon  these  facts,  the  court  is  of  opinion  as  follows,  viz. :  How- 
ever compassion  may  be  moved  in  favor  of  the  claimant  by  some 
circumstances ;  such  as  that  he  was  charged  with  dispatches  from 
General  Toussaint,  between  whom  and  the  United  States  there 
were  some  friendly  arrangements  respecting  commerce;  that  he 
was  not  in  a  capacity  of  greatly  annoying  trade,  from  the  fewness 
of  his  men ;  and  his  allegation  that  he  was  armed  only  in  defense ; 
yet  as  the  court  is  bound  by  law,  which  makes  no  such  distinc- 
tions ;  as  armed  French  vessels  are  not  protected  by  any  treaty  or 
convention ;  particularly,  not  by  the  regulations  between  General 
Toussaint  and  the  American  consul ;  and  as  the  said  schooner 
Peggy  was  in  a  condition  capable  of  annoying,  and  even  of  cap- 
turing single  unarmed  trading  vessels,  unattended  with  convoy; 
the  court  can  not  avoid  being  of  opinion,  that  she  falls  within  the 
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description  and  general  design  of  the  expression  of  the  law,  an 
armed  French  vessel. 

2d.  That  she  was  captured  on  the  high  seas :  the  argument  taken 
by  the  claimant's  counsel,  from  the  extent  of  national  jurisdic- 
tion on  seacoasts  bordering  on  the  country,  not  applying  to  this 
case,  so  as  to  acquit  the  said  schooner;  the  seacoast  of  St.  Do- 
mingo not  being  neutral ;  not  made  so  by  any  treaty  or  conven- 
tion ;  but  to  be  considered  as  hostile,  upon  our  present  plan  of 
laws  of  defense  with  respect  to  France ;  as  much  so  as  any  part 
of  the  coast  of  France,  as  far  as  regards  French  armed  vessels ; 
the  court  is,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  said  schooner  Peggy 
and  cargo  are  lawful  prize : 

It  is,  therefore,  considered,  decreed  and  adjudged  by  this  court, 
that  the  decree  of  the  district  court  respecting  the  same,  so  far 
as  regards  their  acquittal,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  reversed ;  and 
that  the  said  schooner,  with  her  apparel,  guns  and  appurtenances, 
and  the  goods  and  effects  which  were  found  on  board  of  her  at 
the  time  of  capture,  and  brought  into  port  as  aforesaid,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  condemned  as  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  said  armed  ves- 
sel called  the  Trumbull,  one-half  thereof  to  the  United  States,  the 
other  half  to  the  officers  and  men,  to  be  divided  according  to  law ; 
the  said  schooner  Peggy  being  of  inferior  force  to  the  said  armed 
vessel  called  the  Trumbull. 

This  sentence  and  decree  were  pronounced  on  the  23d  day  of  Sep- 
tember,   1800. 

During  the  present  term,  and  before  the  court  gave  judgment  upon 
this  writ  of  error,  viz.,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1801,  the  conven- 
tion with  France  was  finally  ratified  by  the  President ;  the  fourth 
article  of  which  convention  has  these  words :  "Property  captured,  and 
not  yet  deiinitively  condemned,  or  which  may  be  captured  before  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  (contraband  goods  destined  to  an  enemy's 
port  excepted),  shall  be  mutually  restored."  "This  article  shall  take 
eflfect  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the  present  convention.  And 
if,  from  the  date  of  the  said  signature,  any  property  shall  be  con-' 
demned,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  said  convention,  before  the 
knowledge  of  this  stipulation  shall  be  obtained,  the  property  so  con- 
demned shall,  without  delay,  be  restored  or  paid  for." 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1800,  this  convention  was  signed  by  the 
respective  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  nations,  at  Paris.  On  the  18th 
of  February,  1801,  it  was  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  excepting  the  2d 
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article,  and  with  a  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the  convention  to  the 
term  of  eight  years.  On  the  31st  of  July,  1801,  the  ratifications  were 
exchanged  at  Paris,  with  a  proviso  that  the  expunging  of  the  2d  article 
should  be  considered  as  a  renunciation  of  the  respective  pretensions 
which  were  the  object  of  that  article. 

This  proviso  being  considered  by  the  President  as  requiring  a  re- 
newal of  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  he  sent  it  to  them  for  their  advice. 
They  returned  it,  with  a  resolve  that  they  considered  the  convention  as 
fully  ratified.  Whereupon,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1801,  it  was  pro- 
mulged  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President. 

The  controversy  turned  principally  upon  two  points:  1st.  Whether 
the  capture  could  be  considered  as  made  on  the  high  seas,  according 
to  the  import  of  that  term,  as  used  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  9th, 
1798  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  578).  2d.  Whether,  by  the  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, by  the  circuit  court,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1800,  the 
schooner  Peggy  could  be  considered  as  definitively  condemned,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  4th  article  of  the  convention  with  France,  signed 
at  Paris,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1800.  The  writ  of  error  was  dated 
on  the  2d  of  October,  1800. 

Griswold  and  Bayard,  for  the  captors. 

Mason,  for  the  claimant.^ 

The  Chief  Justice  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. — In  this  case, 
the  court  is  of  opinion  that  the  schooner  Peggy  is  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  entered  into  with  France,  and  ought  to  be  restored. 
This  vessel  is  not  considered  as  being  definitively  condemned.  The 
argument  at  the  bar  which  contends  that  because  the  sentence  of  the 
circuit  court  is  denominated  a  final  sentence,  therefore,  its  condem- 
nation is  definitive,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the 
treaty,  is  not  deemed  a  correct  argument.  A  decree  or  sentence  may 
be  interlocutory  or  final,  in  the  court  which  pronounces  it,  and  re- 
♦ceives  its' appellation  from  its  determining  the  power  of  that  particular 
court  over  the  subject  to  which  it  applies,  or  being  only  an  intermedi- 
ate order,  subject  to  the  future  control  of  the  same  court.  The  last 
decree  of  an  inferior  court  is  final,  in  relation  to  the  power  of  that 
court,  but  not  in  relation  to  the  property  itself,  unless  it  be  acquiesced 
under.    The  terms  used  in  the  treaty  seem  to  apply  to  the  actual  con- 


■^I  regret  that  not  having  the  notes  of  this  case,  I  am  unable  to  report  the 
very  ingenious  arguments  of  the  learned  counsel. 
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dition  of  the  property,  and  to  direct  a  restoration  of  that  which  is  still 
in  controversy  between  the  parties.  On  any  other  construction,  the 
word  definitive  would  be  rendered  useless  and  inoperative.  Vessels 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  condemned,  but  by  a  final  sentence:  an  inter- 
locutory order  for  a  sale  is  not  a  condemnation.  A  stipulation,  then, 
for  the  restoration  of  vessels,  not  yet  condemned,  would,  on  this  con- 
struction, comprehend  as  many  cases  as  a  stipulation  for  the  restora- 
tion of  such  as  are  not  yet  definitively  condemned.  Every  condemna- 
tion is  final  as  to  the  court  which  pronounces  it,  and  no  other  differ- 
ence is  perceived  between  a  condemnation  and  a  final  condemnation, 
than  that  the  one  terminates  definitively  the  controversy  between  the 
parties,  and  the  other  leaves  that  controversy  still  depending.  In  this 
case,  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  appealed  from;  it  might  have 
been  reversed,  and  therefore,  was  not  such  a  sentence  as,  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  contracting  parties,  on  a  fair  and  honest  construc- 
tion of  the  contract,  was  designated  as  a  definitive  condemnation. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  court  can  take  no  notice  of  the  stipulation 
for  the  restoration  of  property  not  yet  definitely  condemned ;  that  the 
judges  can  only  inquiie  whether  the  sentence  was  erroneous,  when 
delivered,  and  that  if  the  judgment  was  correct,  it  can  not  be  made 
otherwise-,  by  anything  subsequent  to  its  rendition.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Of  consequence,  its  obligation  on  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  must  be  admitted.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  execution  of  a 
contract  between  nations  is  to  be  demanded  from,  and  in  the  general, 
superintended  by,  the  executive  of  each  nation;  and  therefore,  what- 
ever the  decision  of  this  court  may  be,  relative  to  the  rights  of  parties 
litigating  before  it,  the  claim  upon  the  nation,  if  unsatisfied,  may  still 
be  asserted.  But  yet,  where  a  treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as 
such  affects  the  rights  of  parties  litigating  in  court,  that  treaty  as 
much  binds  those  rights,  and  is  as  much  to  be  regarded  by  the  court, 
as  an  act  of  Congress ;  and  although  restoration  may  be  an  executive, 
when  viewed  as  a  substantive  act,  independent  of,  and  unconnected 
with,  other  circumstances,  yet  to  condemn  a  vessel,  the  restoration  of 
which  is  directed  by  a  law  of  the  land,  would  be  a  direct  infraction  of 
that  law,  and  of  consequence,  improper. 

It  is,  in  the  general,  true,  that  the  province  of  an  appellate  court  is 
only  to  inquire  whether  a  judgment,  when  rendered,  was  erroneous 
or  not.     But  if,  subsequent  to  the  judgment,  and  before  the  decision 
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of  the  appellate  court,  a  law  intervenes  and  positively  changes  the  rule 
which  governs,  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  or  its  obligation  denied.  If  the 
law  be  constitutional,  and  of  that  no  doubt,  in  the  present  case,  has 
been  expressed,  I  know  of  no  court  which  can  contest  its  obligation.  It 
is  true  that  in  mere  private  cases  between  individuals,  a  court  will  and 
ought  to  struggle  hard  against  a  construction  which  will,  by  a  retro- 
spective operation,  affect  the  rights  of  parties,  but  in  great  national 
concerns,  where  individual  rights,  acquired  by  war,  are  sacrificed  for 
national  purposes,  the  contract  making  the  sacrifice  ought  always  to 
receive  a  construction  conforming  to  its  manifest  import;  and  if  the 
nation  has  given  up  the  vested  rights  of  its  citizens,  it  is  not  for  the 
court,  but  for  the  government,  to  consider  whether  it  be  a  case  proper 
for  compensation.  In  such  a  case,  the  court  must  decide  according  to 
existing  laws,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  set  aside  a  judgment,  rightful 
when  rendered,  but  which  can  not  be  affirmed,  but  in  violation  of  law, 
the  judgment  must  be  set  aside. 


ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  Esq.,  v.  Schooner  CHARMING 

BETSY^ 

Marine  trespass. — Probable  cause. — Damages. — Expatriation. — Armed 

vessel 

An  American  vessel,  sold  in  a  Danish  island,  to  a  person  who  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  but  who  had  bona  fide  become  a  burgher  of  that  island,  and 
sailing  from  thence  to  a  French  island,  in  June,  1800,  with  a  new  cargo 
purchased  by  her  new  owner,  and  under  the  Danish  flag,  was  not  liable 
to  seizure,  under  the  non-intercourse  law  of  February  27,  1800. 

If  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that  she  was  a  vessel  trading 
contrary  to  that  law,  the  commander  of  a  United  States  ship  of  war,  who 
seizes  and  sends  her  in,  is  liable  for  damages. 

The  report  of  assessors  appointed  by  the  court  of  admiralty  to  assess  the 
damages,  ought  to  state  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  not  a 
gross  sum,  without  explanation. 

An  American  citizen,  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  may  acquire  the  commercial 
privileges  attached  to  his  domicil;  and  by  making  himself  the  subject  of  a 
foreign  power,  he  places  himself  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 
while  within  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  has  sworn  alle- 
giance. 0 

lU.  S.  Supr.  Court,  1804,  2  Cranch,  64. 
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Quaere?  Whether  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  can  divest  himself  absolutely 
of  that  character  otherwise  than  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law? 

Whether,  by  becoming  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  he  is  freed  from  pun- 
ishment _lor  a  crime  against  the  United  States? 

What  degree  of  arming  constitutes  an  armed  vessel? 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  thus  stated  by  the  District  Judge  in  his 
decree. 

The  libel  in  this  cause  is  founded  on  the  act  entitled  "an  act  fur- 
ther to  suspend  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  the  dependencies  thereof"  (27th  February, 
1800,  2  U.  S.  Stat.  7)  ;  and  states  that  the  schooner  (The  Charm- 
ing Betsy)  sailed  from  Baltimore,  after  the  passing  of  that  act, 
owned,  hired  or  employed  by  persons  resident  within  the  United 
States,  or  by  citizens  thereof,  resident  elsewhere,  bound  to  Guade- 
loupe, and  was  taken  on  the  high  seas,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1800, 
by  the  libellant,  then  commander  of  the  public  armed  ship  the 
Constellation,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  given  to  the  libellant, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  there  being  reason  to  sus- 
pect her  to  be  engaged  in  a  traffic  or  commerce  contrary  to  the 
said  act,  etc.  The  claim  and  answer,  replication  and  rejoinder, 
are  referred  to  for  a  further  statement  of  the  proceedings  in  this 
case,  on  all  which  I  ground  my  decree.  On  a  careful  attention  to 
the  exhibits  and  testimony  in  this  cause,  and  after  hearing  of  coun- 
sel, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  following  facts  are  either  acknowl- 
edged in  the  proceedings,  or  satisfactorily  proved. 

That  on  or  about  the  10th  of  April,  1800,  the  schooner,  now 
called  The  Charming  Betsy,  but  then  called  the  Jane,  sailed  from 
Baltimore,  in  the  district  of  Maryland,  an  American  bottom,  duly 
registered  according  to  law,  belonging  to  citizens  of,  and  resident 
in,  the  United  States,  and  regularly  documented  with  American 
papers ;  that  she  was  laden  with  a  cargo  belonging  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States ;  that  her  destination  was  first  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, where  the  master  had  orders  to  effect  a  sale  of  both  vessel 
and  cargo ;  but  if  a  sale  of  the  schooner  could  not  be  effected  at 
St.  Bartholomew,  which  was  to  be  considered  the  "primary  ob- 
ject" of  the  voyage,  the  master  was  to  proceed  to  St.  Thomas,  with 
the  vessel  and  such  part  of  the  flour  as  should  be  unsold,  where 
he  was  to  accomplish  the  sale.  That  although  a  sale  of  the  cargo, 
consisting  chiefly  of  flour,  was  effected  at  St.  Bartholomew,  yet 
the  vessel  could  not  there  be  advantageously  disposed  of.  and  the 
master  proceeded,  according  to  his  instructions,  to  St.  Thomas, 
where  a  bona  Me  sale  was  accomplished,  by  Captain  James  Phil- 
lips, on  behalf  of  the  American  owners,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
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tion,  to  a  certain  Jared  Shattuck,  a  resident  merchant  in  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas. 

That  although  it  is  granted  that  Jared  Shattuck  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  before  the  American  revolution,  yet  he  had  removed, 
long  before  any  differences  with  France  in  his  early  youth,  to  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  where  he  served  his  apprenticeship,  inter- 
married, opened  a  house  of  trade,  owned  sundry  vessels,  and,  as 
it  is  said,  lands;  which  none  but  Danish  subjects  were  competent 
to  hold  and  possess.  About  the  year  1796,  he  became  a  Danish 
burgher,  invested  with  the  privileges  of  a  Danish  subject,  and 
owing  allegiance  to  his  Danish  majesty.  The  evidence  on  this 
head  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  of  these  facts ;  though  some  of 
them  might  be  more  fully  proved.  It  does  not  appear,  that  Jared 
Shattuck  ever  returned  to  the  United  States  to  resume  citizenship, 
but  constantly  resided,  and  had  his  domicil,  both  before  and  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  of  the  schooner  Jane,  at  St.  Thomas.  That 
although  the  schooner  was  armed  and  furnished  with  ammunition, 
on  her  sailing  from  Baltimore,  and  the  cannon,  arms  and  stores 
were  sold  to  Jared  Shattuck  by  a  contract  separate  from  that  of 
the  vessel,  she  was  chiefly  dismantled  of  these  articles  at  St. 
Thomas,  a  small  part  of  the  ammunition,  and  a  trifling  part  of 
the  small  arms  excepted.  That  the  name  of  the  said  schooner  was 
at  St.  Thomas  changed  to  that  of  The  Charming  Betsy,  and  she 
was  documented  with  Danish  papers,  as  the  property  of  Jared 
Shattuck.  That  so  being  the  bona  fide  property  of  Jared  Shattuck, 
she  took  in  a  cargo  belonging  to  him,  and  no  other,  as  appears  by 
~  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  delivered  to  this  court. 

That  she  sailed,  with  the  said  cargo,  from  St.  Thomas,  on  or 
about  the  25th  day  of  June,  1800,  commanded  by  a  certain  Thomas 
Wright,  a  Danish  burgher,  and  navigated  according  to  the  laws 
of  Denmark,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  bound  to  the 
island  of  Guadeloupe. 

That  on  or  about  the  first  of  July  last,  1800,  she  was  captured, 
on  her  passage  to  Guadeloupe,  by  a  French  privateer,  and  a  prize- 
master  and  seven  or  eight  hands  put  on  board ;  the  Danish  crew 
(except  Captain  Wright,  an  old  man  and  two  boys)  being  taken 
off  by  the  French  privateer.  That  on  the  3d  of  the  same  July, 
she  was  boarded  and  taken  possession  of  by  some  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Constellation,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Mur- 
ray, and  sent  into  the  port  of  St.  Pierre,  in  Martinique,  where  she 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  of  July.  I  do  not  state  the 
contents  of  a  paper  called  a  proces  verbal,  which,  however,  will 
appear  among  the  exhibits,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  contains 
statements,  either  contrary  to  the  real  facts,  or  illusory,  and  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  French  captors.  Nor  do  I 
detail  the  number  of  cutlasses,  a  musket  and  a  small  quantity  of 
ammunition    found  on  board,  when  the  schooner  was  boarded  by 
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Captain  Murray's  orders.  The  Danish  papers  were  on  board,  and, 
except  the  proces  verbal,  formed  by  the  French  captors,  no  other 
ship's  papers.  The  instructions  of  Captain  Murray  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  comprehend  the  case  of  a  vessel  found 
in  the  possession  of  French  captors,  but  then  it  should  seem,  that 
it  must  be  a  vessel  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Captain  Murray  had  any  knowledge  of  Jared 
Shattuck  being  a  native  of  Connecticut,  or  of  any  of  the  United 
States,  until  he  was  informed  by  Captain  Wright,  at  Martinique. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  disquisition  about  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  commanders  of  public  armed  ships,  whether  they  were 
directory  to  Captain  Murray  in  the  case  in  question;  and  if  so, 
whether  they  were,  or  not,  strictly  conformable  to  law,  does  not 
finally  justify  an  act  which,  on  investigation,  turns  out  to  be  ille- 
gal, either  as  it  respects  the  municipal  laws  of  our  country  or  the 
laws  of  nations.  Captain  Murray's  respectable  character,  both  as 
an  officer  and  a  citizen  forbids  any  idea  of  his  intention  to  do  a 
wanton  act  of  violence  towards  either  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  subject  of  another  nation.  He,  no  doubt,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  send  the  vessel  in  question  to  the  United  States  for 
adjudication.  He  had  also  reasons  prevailing  with  him,  to  sell 
Jared  Shattuck's  cargo  in  Martinique.  His  sending  the  schooner 
to  Martinique  was  evidently  proper,  and  serviceable  to  the  owner, 
as  she  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  the  crew  on  board  to  navi- 
gate her.  But  the  further  proceeding  turns  out,  in.  my  opinion, 
wrong.  Whatever  probable  cause  might  appear  to  Captain  Mur- 
ray to  justify  his  conduct,  or  excite  suspicion  at  the  time,  he  ran 
the  risk  of,  and  is  amenable  for,  consequences. 

On  a  full  consideration  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  this 
case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  schooner  Jane,  being  the  same  in 
the  libel  mentioned,  did  not  sail  from  the  United  States  with  an 
intent  to  violate  the  act,  for  a  breach  whereof  the  libel  is  filed. 
That  she  did  not  belong  when  she  sailed  from  St.  Thomas  for 
Guadeloupe,  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but  to  a  Danish 
subject.  Jared  Shattuck  either  never  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  under  our  present  national  arrangement,  or,  if  he  should 
at  any  time  have  been  so  considered,  he  had  lawfully  expatriated 
himself,  and  became  a  subject  of  a  friendly  nation.  No  fraudu- 
lent intent  appears  in  his  case,  either  of  eluding  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  in  carrying  on  a  covered  trade,  by  such  expatria- 
tion, or  that  he  became  a  Danish  burgher  for  any  purposes  which 
are  considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  which  seems  es- 
tablished on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  That,  being 
a  Danish  burgher  and  subject,  he  had  a  lawful  right  to  trade  to 
the  island  of  Guadeloupe,  any  law  of  the  United  States  notwith- 
standing, in  a  vessel  bona  Me  purchased,  either  from  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  vessel  documented  and  adopted 
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by  the  Danish  laws.  1  do  not  rely  more  than  it  deserves,  on  the 
circumstance  of  Jared  Shattuck's  burghership  of  which  the  best 
evidence,  to-wit,  the  brief,  or  an  authenticated  copy,  has  not  been 
produced.  I  know  well,  that  this  brief  alone,  unaccompanied  by 
the  strong  ingredients  in  his  case,  might  be  fallacious.  I  take  the 
whole  combination  to  satisfy  me  of  his  being  bona  fide  a  Danish 
•adopted  subject;  and  altogether  it  amounts,  in  my  mind,  to  proof 
of  expatriation. 

The  master  (Wright)  produces  his  Danish  burgher's  brief.  He 
is  a  native  of  Scotland.  But  even  the  British  case  of  Pollard  v. 
Bell,  8  T.  R.  435,  to  which  I  have  been  referred,  shows  that,  with 
all  the  inflexibility  evidenced  in  the  British  code,  on  the  point  of 
expatriation,  a  vessel  was  held  to  be  Danish  property,  if  docu- 
mented according  to  the  Danish  laws,  though  the  master,  who  had 
obtained  a  Danish  burgher's  brief,  was  a  Scotchman.  It  shows, 
too,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  judges  (who  agree,  on  this 
point,  with  the  general  current  of  opinions  of  civilians  and  writ- 
ers on  general  law),  the  municipal  laws  or  ordinances  of  a  coun- 
try do  not  control  the  laws  of  nations.  The  British  courts  have 
gone  great  lengths  to  modify  their  ancient  feudal  law  of  alle- 
giance, so  as  to  moderate  its  rigor,  and  adapt  it  to  the  state  of 
the  modern  world,  which  has  become  most  generally  commercial. 
They  hold  it  to  be  clearly  settled,  that  although  a  natural-born 
subject  can  not  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  king,  but  is  always 
amenable  for  criminal  acts  against  it,  yet  for  commercial  purposes 
he  may  acquire  the  rights  of  a  citizen  of  another  country.  (Com. 
Rep.  677,  689.)  I  cite  British  authorities  because  they  have  been 
peculiarly  tenacious  on  this  subject.  Naturalization  in  this  coun- 
try may  sometimes  be  a  mere  cover ;  so  may,  and.  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently are,  burghers'  briefs.  But  the  case  of  Shattuck  is  accom- 
panied, with  so  many  corroborating  circumstances,  added  to  his 
brief,  as  to  render  it,  if  not  incontrovertibly  certain,  at  least,  an  un- 
fortunate case  on  which  to  rest  a  dispute  as  to  the  general  subject 
of  expatriation.  I  am  not  disposed  to  treat  lightly  the  attachment 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ought  to  bear  to  his  country.  There 
are  circumstances  in  which  a  citizen  ought  not  to  expatriate  him- 
self. He  never  should  be  considered  as  having  changed  his  alle- 
giance, if  mere  temporary  objects,  fraudulent  designs,  or  incom- 
plete change  of  domicil,  appear  in  proof.  If  there  are  any  such 
in  Shattuck's  case,  they  do  not  appear,  and  therefore,  I  must  take 
it  for  granted  that  they  do  not  exist.  That,  therefore,  the  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  his  voyage,  and  sale  of  his  cargo,  are  illegal. 

The  vessel  must  be  restored,  and  the  amount  of  sales  of  the 
cargo  paid  to  the  claimant,  or  his  lawful  agent,  together  with 
costs,  and  such  damages  as  shall  be  assessed  bv  the!  clerk  of  this 
court,  who  is  hereby  directed  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  amount 
thereof.     And  for  this  purpose,  the  clerk  is  directed  to  associate 
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with  himself  two  intelligent  merchants  of  this  district,  and  duly 
inquire  what  damage  Jared  Shattuck,  the  owner  of  the  schooner 
Charming  Betsy  and  her  cargo,  hath  sustained,  by  reason  of 
the  premises.  Should  it  be  the  opinion  of  the  clerk,  and  the  asses- 
sors associated  with  him  that  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Con- 
stellation benefited  the  owner  of  The  Charming  Betsy,  by  the 
rescue  from  the  French  captors,  they  should  allow  in  the  adjust- 
ment, reasonable  compensation  for  this  service. 

(Signed)     Richard   Peters. 
28th  April,  1801. 

On  the  15th  of  May  following,  upon  the  report  of  the  clerk  and 
assessors,  a  final  decree  was  entered  for  $20,594.16  damages,  with 
costs.  From  this  decree,  the  libellant  appealed  to  the  circuit  court, 
who  adjudged,  "that  the  decree  of  the  district  court  be  affirmed,  so 
far  as  it  directs  restitution  of  the  vessel,  and  payment  to  the  claimant 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  cargo  in  Martinique,  deducting 
the  costs  ^nd  charges  there,  according  to  the  account  exhibited  by 
Captain  Murray's  agent,  being  one  of  the  exhibits  in  this  cause:  and 
that  the  said  decree  be  reversed  for  the  residue,  each  party  to  pay,  his 
own  costs,  and  one  moiety  of  the  custody  and  wharfage  bills  for  keep- 
ing the  vessel  until  restitution  to  the  claimant."  From  this  decree, 
both  parties  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  cause  was  argued,  at  last  term,  by  Martin,  Key  and  Mason,  for 
the  claimant.    No  counsel  was  present  for  the  libellant. 

For  the  claimant  it  was  contended  that  the  sale  of  the  schooner  to 
Shattuck  was  bona  Me,  and  that  he  was  a  Danish  subject.  That 
although  she  was  in  possession  of  French  mariners,  she  was  not  an 
armed  French  vessel,  within  the  acts  of  congress,  which  authorized 
the  capture  of  such  vessels.  That  neutrals  are  not  bound  to  take  notice 
of  hostilities  between  two  nations,  unless  war  has  been  declared :  that 
the  right  of  search  and  seizure  is  incident  only  to  a  state  of  war.  That 
neutrals  are  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  our  municipal  regulations: 
that  the  non-intercourse  act  was  simply  a  municipal  regulation,  bind- 
ing only  upon  our  own  citizens,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of 
nations;  it  could  give  no  right  to  search  a  neutral.  That  in  all  cases 
where  a  seizure  is  made  under  a  municipal  law,  probable  cause  is  no 
justification,  unless  it  is  made  so  by  the  municipal  law  under  which 
the  seizure  is  made. 

As  to  the  position  that  the  sale  was  bona  Me,  the  counsel  for  the 
claimant  relied  on  the  evidence,  which  came  up  with  the  transcript  of 
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the  record,  which  was  very  strong  and  satisfactory.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  Shattuck  was  a  Danish  subject,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  said  that  although  he  was  born  in  Connecticut,  yet  there 
was  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever  resided  in  the  United  States,  since 
their  separation  from  Great  Britain.  But  it  appears  by  the  testimony 
that  he  resided  in  St.  Thomas,  during  his  minority,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  there.  That  he  had  married  into  a  family  in  that  island ; 
had  resided  there  ever  since  the  year  1789;  had  complied  with  the  laws 
which  enabled  him  to  become  a  burgher,  and  had  carried  on  business 
as  such,  and  had  for  some  years,  been  the  owner  of  vessels  and  lands. 
Even  if,  by  birth,  he  had  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  had 
a  right  to  expatriate  himself.  He  had,  at  least,  the  whole  time  of  his 
minority  in  which  to  make  his  election  of  what  country  he  would 
become  a  citizen.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
expatriate  himself  and  become  a  citizen  of  any  other  country  which 
he  may  prefer,  if  it  be  done  with  a  bona  Ude  and  honest  intention,  at 
a  proper  time,  and  in  a  public  manner.  While  we  are  inviting  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  it  surely 
does  not  become  us  to  hold  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  deny  a  similar 
choice  to  our  own  citizens.  Circumstances  may,  indeed,  show  the  in- 
tention to  be  fraudulent  and  collusive,  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
illicit  trade,  etc.  But  such  circumstances  do  not  appear  in  the  present 
case.  Shattuck  was  fairly  and  bona  fide  domiciliated  at  St.  Thomas 
before  our  disputes  arose  with  France.  The  act  of  Congress,  "further 
to  suspend,"  etc.,  can  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  operating  upon 
such  a  person.  The  first  act  to  suspend  the  intercourse  was  passed 
on  the  13th  of  June,  1798  CI  U.  S.  Stat.  565),  and  expired  with  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress.  The  next  act,  "further  to  sus- 
pend," etc.,  was  passed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1799  (ibid.  613),  and 
expired  on  the  3d  of  March,  1800.  The  act  upon  which  the  present 
libel  is  founded,  and  which  has  the  same  title  with  the  last,  was  passed 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1800  (2  ibid.  7).  All  the  acts  are  confined 
in  their  operations  to  persons  resident  within  the  United  States,  or 
under  their  protection. 

She  was  not  such  an  armed  French  vessel  as  comes  within  the 
description  of  those  acts  of  Congress,  which  authorized  the  hostilities 
with  France.  She  had  only  one  musket,  twelve  ounces  of  powder,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  lead.  The  only  evidence  of  other  arms  arises  from 
the  deposition  of  one  McFarlan.     But  he  did  not  go  on  board  of  her 
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until  some  days  after  the  capture,  and  his  deposition  is  inadmissible 
testimony,  because  he  was  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  prize-money,  if 
the  vessel  should  be  condemned;  and  although  a  release  from  him  to 
Captain  Murray  appears  among  the  papers,  yet  that  release  was  not 
made,  until  after  the  deposition  was  taken;  and  the  fact  is  expressly 
contradicted  by  other  testimony.  The  mere  possession,  by  nine  French- 
men, did  not  constitute  her  an  armed  vessel.  She  was  unable  to  annoy 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  which  was  the  reason  of  the 
adjudication  of  this  court,  in  the  case  of  The  Amelia.  (See  Talbot  v. 
Seeman,  1  Cr.  1.)  The  proces  verbal  is  no  evidence  of  any  fact  but 
its  own  existence.  If  she  had  arms,  they  ought  to  have  been  brought 
in,  as  the  only  competent  evidence  of  that  fact.  No  arms  are  libelled, 
and  none  appear,  by  the  account  of  sales,  to  have  been  sold  in  Mar- 
tinique. 

It  being,  then,  a  neutral  unarmed  vessel.  Captain  Murray  had  no 
right  to  seize  and  send  her  in.  A  right  to  search  a  neutral  arises  only 
from  a  state  of  public  known  war,  and  not  from  a  municipal  regula- 
tion. In  time  of  peace,  the  flag  is  to  be  respected.  Until  war  is  de- 
clared, neutrals  are  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  it. 

The  decrees  of  both  the  courts  below  have  decided  that  the  vessel 
was  not  liable  to  capture.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  claimant 
is  entitled  to  damages?  Captain  Murray  has  libelled  her  upon  the 
non-intercourse  act.  He  does  not  state  that  he  seized  her,  because  she 
was  a  French  armed  vessel,  although  he  states  her  to  be  armed,  at  the 
time  of  capture.  It  has  also  been  decided  by  both  the  courts  that  she 
is  Danish  property.  If  an  American  vessel  had  been  illegally  captured 
by  Captain  Murray,  he  would  have  been  liable  for  damages ;  a  fortiori 
in  the  case  of  a  foreign  vessel  where,  from  motives  of  public  policy, 
our  conduct  ought  not  only  to  be  just  but  liberal. 

In  cases  of  personal  arrest,  if  no  crime  has  in  fact  been  committed, 
probable  cause  is  not  a  justification,  unless  it  be  made  so  by  municipal 
law.  As  in  the  case  of  hue  and  cry,  he  who  raises  it  is  liable,  if  it 
be  false.  If  the  sheriff  has  a  writ  against  A,  and  B  is  shown  to  him 
as  the  person,  and  he  arrests  B  instead  of  A,  he  is  liable  to  an  action 
of  trespass  at  the  suit  of  B.  {Wale  v.  Hill,  1  Bulst.  149.)  So,  if  he 
replevies  wrong  goods,  or  takes  the  goods  of  one,  upon  a  H.  fa.  against 
another.  In  these  cases,  it  is  no  justification  to  the  officer,  that  he 
was  informed,  or  believed,  he  was  right.  He  must  in  all  cases  seize  at 
his  peril.     So  it  is  with  all  other  officers,  such  as  those  of  the  revenue, 
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etc.,  probable  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  justify,  unless  the  law  makes  it 
a  justification.  If  the  information  is  at  common  law,  for  the  thing 
seized,  and  the  seizure  is  found  to  have  been  illegally  made,  the  in- 
jured party  must  bring  his  action  of  trespass ;  but  by  the  course  of  the 
admiralty,  the  captor,  being  in  court,  is  liable  to  a  decree  against  him 
for  damages.  The  Fabius,  2  Rob.,  202.  The  case  of  Wale  v.  Hill, 
in  1  Bulst.  149,  shows  that  where  a  crime  has  not  been  committed, 
there,  probable  cause  can  b.e  no  justification.  But  where  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  the  party  arresting  can  not  justify  by  the  suspicion  of 
others;  it  must  be  upon  his  own  suspicion. 

In  the  case  of  Fapillon  v.  Buckner,  Hardr.  478,  although  the  goods 
seized  had  been  condemned  by  the  commissioners  of  excise,  yet  it  was 
not  held  to  be  a  good  justification.  In  Pun/iance  v.  Angits,  1  Dall. 
182,  it  was  held  that  an  error  in  judgment  would  not  excuse  an  illegal 
capture;  and  in  Leglise  v.  Champante,  2  Str.  820,  it  is  adjudged  that 
probable  cause  of  seizure  will  not  justify  the  officer.^ 

In  3  Anstr.  896,  is  a  case  of  seizure  of  hides,  where  no  provision 
was  made  in  the  law  that  probable  cause  should  be  a  justification. 
This  case  cites  Pickering  v.  Triiste,  7  T.  R.  53.  For  what  reason  do 
the  revenue  laws  provide  that  probable  cause  shall  be  a  justification, 
if  it  would  be  so,  without  such  a  provision?  In  these  cases,  the  injury 
by  improper  seizures  can  be  but  small  compared  with  those  which 
might  arise  under  the  non-intercourse  law.  Great  Britain  has  never 
made  probable  cause  an  excuse  for  seizing  a  neutral  vessel  for  violating 
her  municipal  laws.  A  neutral  vessel  is  only  liable  to  your  municipal 
regulations,  while  in  your  territorial  jurisdiction ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
gets  to  sea,  you  have  lost  your  remedy:  you  can  not  seize  her  on  the 
high  seas.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  if  a  vessel  gets  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  one  court  of  admiralty,  she  can  not  be  seized  in  another.  It  is 
admitted  that  a  law  may  be  passed  authorizing  such  a  seizure,  but 


^The  Ch.  J.  observed,  that  this  case  was  overruled  two  years  afterwards,  in 
a  case  cited  in  a  note  to  Gwillim's  edition  of  Bac.  ab.-  The  case  cited  in  the 
note  is  from  12  Vin.  173.  Tit.  evidence.  P.  b.  6.  in  which  it  is  said  "that  Lord 
Ch.  Baron  Bury,  Montague  and  Page,  against  Price,  held  that  where  an  officer 
had  made  a  seizure,  and  there  was  an  information  upon  it,  etc.,  which  went  in 
favour  of  the  party  who  afterwards  brings  trespass ;  the  shewing  these  pro- 
ceedings was  sufficient  to  excuse  the  officer :  It  was  competent  to  make  out  a 
probable  cause  for  his  doing  the  act.     Mich.  6.  Geo." 

^The  case  of  Leglise  v.  Champante  was  in  2  Geo.  2.  That  cited  in  the  note 
to  Bac.  ab.  referred  to  by  the  Ch.  J.  was  in  6  Geo.  1.  The  mistake  arises  from 
the  note  in  Gwillim's  edition  not  mentioning  the  date  of  the  case  cited  from 
Viner. 
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then  it  becomes  a  question  between  the  two  nations.  If  the  present 
circumstances  are  sufficient  to  raise  a  probable  cause  for  the  seizure, 
and  if  such  probable  cause  is  a  justification,  it  will  destroy  the  trade 
of  the  Danish  islands.  The  inhabitants  speak  our  language,  they  buy 
our  ships,  etc.  It  will  be  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States ;  and  this  court  will  consider  what  cause  of  complaint  it  would 
furnish  to  the  Danish  nation.  If  a  private  armed  vessel  had  made 
this  seizure,  the  captain  and  owners  would  have  been  clearly  liable  on 
their  bond,  which  the  law  obliges  them  to  give.  The  object  of  this 
act  of  Con^gress  was  more  to  prevent  our  vessels  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  than  to  make  it  a  war  measure,  by  starving  the 
French  islands. 

Even  if  a  Danish  vessel  should  carry  American  papers  and  Amer- 
ican colors,  it  would  be  no  justification.  In  a  state  of  peace,  we  have 
no  right  to  say  they  shall  not  use  them,  if  they  please.  In  time  of 
war,  double  papers,  or  throwing  over  papers,  are  probable  causes  of 
seizure,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  property ;  it  is  no  cause  of  condem- 
nation.    The  vessel  is  to  be  restored,  but  without  damages. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  damages  adopted  by  the  district  court, 
is  conformable  to  the  usual  practice  in  courts  of  admiralty.  See  Mar- 
riott's Rep.,  and  in  the  same  book,  p.  184,  in  the  case  of  The  Vcmderlee, 
liberal  damages  were  given. 

In  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  vol.  4,  p.  391,  probable 
cause  is  made  an  excuse  for  the  seizure ;  but  no  such  provision  is,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  made  in  the  non-intercourse  law.  The  powers 
given  were  so  liable  to  abuse  that  the  commander  ought  to  act  at  his 
peril. 

The  Chief  Justice  mentioned  the  case  of  The  Sally,  Captain  Joy,  in 
2  Rob.  185  (Amer.  edit.),  where  a  court  of  vice-admiralty  had  decreed, 
in  a  revenue  case,  that  there  was  no  probable  cause  of  seizure. 

This  cause  came  on  again  to  be  argued,  at  this  term,  by  Dallas,  for 
the  libellant,  and  Martin  and  Key,  for  the  claimant. 

Dallas,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  observed,  that  the  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  had  referred  to  the  clerk  and  his  associates  to  ascertain 
whether  any  and  what  salvage  should  be  allowed.  This  was  an  im- 
proper delegation  of  his  authority,  not  warranted  by  the  practice  of 
courts  of  admiralty,  nor  by  the  nature  of  his  office.  Although  they 
had  not  reported  upon  this  point,  yet  he  submitted  it  to  the  court  for 
their  consideration. 
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After  stating  the  facts  which  appeared  upon  the  record,  and  such 
as  were  either  admitted  or  proved,  he  divided  his  argument  into  three 
general  points. 

1.  That  Jared  Shattuck  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  capture  and  recapture;  and  therefore,  the  vessel  was  subject 
to  seizure  and  condemnation,  under  the  act  of  Congress  usually  called 
the  non-intercourse  act. 

2.  That  she  was  in  danger  of  condemnation  by  the  French,  and 
therefore,  if  not  liable  to  condemnation  under  the  act  of  Congress, 
Captain  Murray  was  at  least  entitled  to  salvage. 

3.  That  if  neither  of  the  two  former  positions  can  be  maintained, 
yet  Captain  Murray  had  probable  cause  to  seize  and  bring  her  in,  and 
therefore,  he  ought  not  to  be  decreed  to  pay  damages. 

I.  The  vessel  was  liable  to  seizure  and  condemnation  under  the  non- 
intercourse,  act;  Shattuck  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  recapture.  Captain  Murray's  authority  to  capture  The  Charm- 
ing Betsy  depends  upon  the  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pounded by  his  instructions,  and  the  law  of  nations.  Before  the  non- 
intercourse  act,  measures  had  been  taken  by  Congress  to  prevent  and 
repel  the  injuries  to  our  commerce  which  were  daily  perpetrated  by 
French  cruisers.  By  the  act  of  28th  May,  1798  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  561), 
authority  was  given  to  capture  "armed  vessels  sailing  under  authority, 
or  pretense  of  authority,  from  the  republic  of  France,"  etc.,  and  to 
retake  any  captured  American  vessel.  The  act  of  28th  June,  1798 
{ibid.  574),  regulates  the  proceedings  against  such  vessels,  when  cap- 
tured, ascertains  the  rate  of  salvage  for  vessels  recaptured,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  confinement  of  prisoners,  etc.  The  act  of  July  9th,  1798 
{ibid.  578),  authorizes  the  capture  of  armed  French  vessels  anywhere 
upon  the  high  seas,  and  provides  for  the  granting  commissions  to  pri- 
vate armed  vessels,  etc. 

The  right  to  retake  an  armed  or  unarmed  neutral  vessel,  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  is  nowhere  expressly  given ;  but  is  an  incident  growing 
out  of  the  state  of  war ;  and  is  implied  in  several  acts  of  Congress. 
This  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  in  this  court,  at 
August  term,  1801  (1  Cr.  33).  The  right  of  recapture,  carrying  with 
it  the  right  of  salvage,  gave  the  right  of  bringing  into  port;  and  that 
port  must  be  a  port  of  the  captor. 

The  first  non-intercourse  act  was  passed  June  13th,  1798  (1  U.  S. 
Stat.   565)  ;  a  similar  act  was  passed  February  9th,  1799  {ibid.   613). 
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The  act  upon  which  the  present  Hbel  is  founded  was  passed  February 
27th,  1800  (2  ibid.  7).  These  are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  muni- 
cipal laws  for  the  regulation  of  our  own  commerce,  but  as  a  part  of 
the  war  measures  which  it  was  found  necessary  at  that  time  to  adopt. 
It  was,  quoad  hoc,  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

Happily,  there  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  in  the  practice  of  our  gov- 
ernment, an  established  form  of  declaring  war.  Congress  have  the 
power,  and  may,  by  one  general  act,  or  by  a  variety  of  acts,  place  the 
nation  in  a  state  of  war.  So  far  as  Congress  have  thought  proper  to 
legislate  us  into  a  state  of  war,  the  law  of  nations  in  war  is  to  apply. 
By  the  general  laws  of  war,  a  belligerent  has  a  right  not  only  to  search 
for  her  enemy,  but  for  her  citizens  trading  with  her  enemy.  If  author- 
ities for  this  position  were  necessary,  a  variety  of  cases  decided  by  Sir 
William  Scott  might  be  cited. 

As  to  the  present  case,  France  was  to  be  considered  as  our  enemy. 
The  non-intercourse  act  of  1800  prohibits  all  commercial  intercourse 
"between  any  person  or  persons  resident  within  the  United  States,  or 
under  their  protection,  and  any  person  or  persons  resident  within  the 
territories  of  the  French  Republic,  or  any  of  the  dependencies  thereof." 
And  declares  that  "any  ship  or  vessel,  owned,  hired  or  employed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  any  person  or  persons  resident  within  the  United 
States,  or  any  citizen  or  citizens  thereof,  resident  elsewhere,"  etc., 
"shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  and  condemned."  A  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  resident  "elsewhere,"  must  mean  a  citizen  resident 
in  a  neutral  country.  If  Shattuck  was  such  a  citizen,  the  case  is  clearly 
within  the  statute.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  vessel  should  be  regis- 
tered as  an  American  vessel;  it  is  sufficient,  if  owned  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States :  registering  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  vessel  the 
privileges  of  an  American  bottom.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  she  should 
have  been  built  in  the  United  States. 

By  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  27th  February,  1800  (2  U.  S.  Stat. 
10),  reasonable  suspicion  is  made  a  justification  of  seizure,  and  send- 
ing in  for  adjudication.  The  officer  is  bound  to  act  upon  suspicion, 
and  that  suspicion  applies  both  to  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and  to 
the  nature  of  the  voyage.  Although  the  act  of  Congress  mentions  only 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  still,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
right  to  seize  and  send  in  must  exterid  to  apparent  as  well  as  real 
American  vessels. 

Such  is  the  contemporaneous  exposition  given  by  the  instructions 
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of  the  executive.^  The  words  of  these  instructions  are :  "You  are  not 
only  to  do  all  that  in  you  lies,  to  prevent  all  intercourse,  whether  direct 
or  circuitous,  between  the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
France  and  her  dependencies,  in  cases  where  the  vessels  or  cargoes  are 
apparently,  as  well  as  really  American,  and  protected  by  American 
papers'  only,  but  you  are  to  be  vigilant  that  vessels  or  cargoes,  really 
American,  but  covered  by  Danish  or  other  foreign  papers,  and  bound 
to  or  from  French  ports,  do  not  escape  you."  The  law  and  the  in- 
structions having  thus  made  it  his  duty  to  act  on  reasonable  suspi- 
cion, he  must  be  safe,  though  the  ground  of  suspicion  should  eventually 
be  removed. 

Under  our  municipal  law,  therefore,  the  following  propositions  are 
maintainable:  1.  That  a  vessel  captured  by  the  French,  sails  under 
French  authority ;  and  if  armed,  is,  quoad  hoc,  a  French  armed  vessel. 
The  degree  of  arming  is  to  be  tested  by  the  capacity  to  annoy  the 
unarmed  commerce  of  the  United  States.  2.  The  right  to  recapture 
an  unarmed  neutral  is  an  incident  of  the  war,  and  implied  in  the  regu- 
lations of  Congress.  3.  The  non-intercourse  law  justifies  the  seizure 
of  apparent,  as  well  as  of  real  American  vessels. 

Nor  does  this  doctrine  militate  with  the  law  of  nations.  A  war,  in 
fact,  existed  between  the  United  States  and  France.  An  army  was 
raised,  a  navy  equipped,  treaties  were  annulled,  the  intercourse  was 
prohibited,  and  commissions  were  granted  to  private  armed  vessels. 
Every  instrument  of  war  was  employed;  but  its  operation  was  con- 
fined to  the  vessels  of  war  of  France  upon  the  high  seas.  So  far  as 
the  war  was  allowed,  the  laws  of  war  attached. 

That  it  was  a  public  war,  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Bas  v.  Tingy, 
in  this  court,  February  term,  1800  (4  Dall.  Z7).  No  authorities  are 
necessary  to  show  that  a  state  of  war  may  exist  without  a  public 
declaration.  And  the  right  to  search  follows  the  state  of  war.  Vattel, 
lib.  3,  c.  7,  §  114;  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  304;  Carrels  v.  Kensington,  8 
T.  R.  234.  Whether  the  vessel  was  American  or  Danish,  she  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemy. 


^Upon  Mr.  Dallas's  offering  to  read  the  instructions. 

Chase,  J.,  said,  he  was  always  against  reading  the  instructions  of  the  execu- 
tive; because  if  they  go  no  further  than  the  law,  they  are  unnecessary;  if  they 
exceed  it,  they  are  not  warranted. 

Marshall,  Ch.  J.  1  understand  it  to  be  admitted  by  both  parties,  that  the 
instructions  are  part  of  the  record.  The  construction,  or  the  effect  they  are 
to  have,  will  be  the  subject  of  further  consideration.     They  may  be  read. 

Chase,  J.  I  can  only  say,  I  am  against  it,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  generally 
known.     I  think  it  a  bad  practice,  and  shall  always  give  my  voice  against  it. 
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The  law  of  nations  in  war  gives  not  only  the  right  to  search  a  neutral, 
but  a  right  to  recapture  from  the  enemy.  On  this  point,  the  case  of 
Talbot  V.  Seenian  is  decisive,  both  as  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  to 
the  acts  of  Congress,  and  that  the  rule  appHes  as  well  to  a  partial  as 
to  a  general  war.  Captain  Murray's  authority,  then,  was  derived,  not 
only  from  our  municipal  law,  and  his  instructions,  but  from  the  law 
of  nations.  If  he  ha^  pursued  his  authority  in  an  honest  and  reason- 
able manner,  although  he  may  not  be  entitled  to  reward,  yet  he  can  not 
deserve  punishment. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  vessel  was,  in  fact,  liable  to  seiz- 
ure and  condemnation.  What  were  the  general  facts  to  create  sus- 
picion at  the  time?  1.  The  vessel  was  originally  American.  The 
transfer  was  recent,  and  since  the  non-intercourse  law.  The  voyage 
was  to  a  dependency  of  the  French  Republic,  and  therefore  prohibited, 
if  she  was  really  an  American  vessel.  2.  The  owner  was  an  American 
by  birth.  The  master  was  a  Scotchman.  The  crew  were  not  Danes, 
but  chiefly  Americans,  who  came  from  Baltimore.  3.  The  proces  verbal 
calls  her  an  American  vessel ;  which  was  corroborated  by  the  declara- 
tions of  some  of  the  crew.  4.  The  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Danish  islands  to  cover  American  property  in  such  voyages. 

What  was  there,  then,  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  suspicion,  raised  by 
these  circumstances?  1.  The  declarations  of  Wright,  the  master,  whose 
testimony  was  interested,  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  contradicted  by 
others.    2.  The  documents  found  on  board. 

These  were  no  other  than  would  have  been  found,  if  fraud  had  been 
intended.  These  were,  1.  The  sea-letter  or  pass  from  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Danish  islands,  who  did  not  reside  at  St.  Thomas,  but 
at  St.  Croix.  It  states  only  by  way  of  recital  that  the  vessel  was  the 
property  of  Jared  Shattuck,  a  burgher  and  inhabitant  of  St.  Thomas. 
It  does  not  state  that  he  was  naturalized  or  a  subject  of  Denmark. 
2.  The  muster-roll,  which  states  the  names  and  number  of  the  master 
and  crew,  who  were  ten  besides  the  captain,  viz.,  William  Wright, 
master;  David  Weems,  John  Robinson,  Jacob  Davidson,  John  Lampey, 
John  Nicholas,  Frederick  Jansey,  George  Williamson,  William  George, 
Prudentio,  a  Corsican,  and  Davy  Johnson,  a  Norwegian.  There  is  but 
one  foreign  name  in  the  whole.  Wright,  in  his  deposition,  says  that 
three  were  Americans,  one  a  Norwegian,  and  the  rest  were  Danes, 
Dutch  and  Spaniards.  The  muster-roll  was  not  on  oath,  but  was  the 
mere  declaration  of  the  owner.     3.  The  invoice,  which  only  says  that 
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Shattuck  was  the  owner  of  the  cargo.  4.  The  bill  of  lading,  which 
says  that  he  was  the  shipper,  5.  The  certificate  of  the  oath  of  prop- 
erty of  the  cargo,  states  only  by  way  of  recital,  that  Shattuck,  a 
burgher,  inhabitant  and  subject,  etc.,  was  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  but 
says  nothing  of  the  property  in  the  vessel.  By  comparing  this  cer- 
tificate with  the  oath  itself,  it  appears  that  the  word  "subject"  has  been 
inserted  by  the  officer,  and  was  not  in  the  original  oath.  6.  Shattuck's 
instructions  to  Captain  Wright.  7.  The  bill  of  sale  by  Phillips,  the 
agent  of  the  American  owners,  to  Shattuck ;  but  his  authority  to  make 
the  sale  was  not  on  board. 

To  show  what  little  credit  such  documents  are  entitled  to,  he  cited 
the  opinion  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Vigilantia,  1  Rob. 
6-8  (Amer.  ed.),  and  in  the  case  of  The  Odin,  (ibid.  208-211).  The 
whole  evidence  on  board  was  a  mere  custom-house  affair,  all  depend- 
ing upon  his  own  oath  of  property.  His  burgher's  brief  was  not  on 
board,  nor  did  it  appear,  even  by  his  own  oath,  that  Shattuck  was  a 
burgher.  And  no  document  is  yet  produced  in  which  he  undertakes 
to  swear  that  he  is  a  Danish  subject.  Such  documents  could  not  re- 
move a  reasonable  suspicion  founded  upon  such  strong  facts.  There 
could  never  be  a  seizure  upon  suspicion,  if  this  was  not  warrantable 
at  the  time. 

What  has  appeared  since,  to  remove  the  suspicion,  and  to  prove 
Shattuck  to  be  a  Danish  subject?  All  the  original  facts  remain,  and 
the  case  rests  on  Shattuck's  expatriation,  whence  arise  two  inquiries : 
1.  As  to  the  right,  in  point  of  law,  to  expatriate.  2.  As  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right,  in  fact. 

1.  As  to  the  right  of  expatriation.  He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
and  for  aught  that  appears  in  the  record,  remained  here  until  the  year 
1789,  when  we  first  hear  of  him  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  This 
was  after  the  revolution,  and  therefore,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
election,  at  least,  there  is  no  proof  of  his  election  to  become  a  subject 
of  Denmark. 

H  the  account  of  the  case  of  Isaac  Williants,  1  Tuck.  Bl.,  part  1, 
App.  p.  436,^  is  correct,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Ch.  J.  Ellsworth,  that  a 


iThe  state  of  the  case  and  the  opinion  of  Ch.  J.  Ellsworth,  as  extracted  by 
Judge  Tucker,  from  "The  National  Magasinc,"  No.  3,  p.  254.  are  as  follow. 

On  the  trial  of  Isaac  Williams  in  the  District  (qu.  Circuitf)  Court  of  Con- 
necticut, Feb.  27,  1797,  for  accepting  a  commission  under  the  French  Republic, 
and  under  the  authority  thereof  committing  acts  of  hostility  against  Great 
Britain,  the  defendant  alleged,  and  offered  to  prove,  that  he  had  expatriated 
himself  from  the  United  States  and  become  a  French  citizen  before  the  com- 
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citizen  of  the  United  States  could  not  expatriate  himself.  That  learned 
judge  is  reported  to  have  said  in  that  case,  that  the  common  law  of 
this  country  remains  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  revolution.  But  in 
the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Jansen,  3  Dall.  133,  this  court  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  right  exists,  but  the  difficulty  was,  that  the  law  had 
not  pointed  out  the  mode  of  election  and  of  proof. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  right  does  exist,  but  its  exercise  must 
be  accompanied  by  three  circumstances:  1.  Fitness  in  point  of  time. 
2.  Fairness  of  intent.    3.  Publicity  of  the  act. 

But  the  right  of  expatriation  has  certain  characteristics,  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  locomotive  right,  or  a  right  to  change  the  domicil. 
By  expatriation,  the  party  ceases  to  be  a  citizen  and  becomes  an  alien. 
If  he  would  again  become  a  citizen,  he  must  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  law  of  naturalization  of  the  country,  although  he  was  a  native. 

mencement  of  the  war  between  France  and  England.  This  produced  a  question 
as  to  the  right  of  expatriation,  when  Judge  Ellsworth,  then  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  is  said  to  have  dehvered  an  opinion  to  the  following  effect. 

The  common  law  of  this  country  remains  the  same  as  it  was  before  the 
revolution.  The  present  question  is  to  be  decided  by  two  great  principles ;  one 
is,  that  all  the  members  of  a  civil  community  are  bound  to  each  other  by  com- 
pact; the  other  is,  that  one  of  the  parties  to  this  compact  can  not  dissolve  it 
by  his  own  act.  The  compact  between  our  community  and  its  members  is, 
that  the  community  shall  protect  its  members ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers, that  they  will  at  ail  times  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  community  and 
faithful  to  its  defense.  It  necessarily  results  that  the  member  can  not  dissolve 
the  compact  without  the  consent,  or  default  of  the  community.  There  has 
been  no  consent,  no  default.  Express  consent  is  not  claimed ;  hut  it  is  argued 
that  the  consent  of  the  community  is  implied,  by  its  policy,  its  condition,  and 
its  acts.  In  countries  so  crowded  with  inhabitants  that  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  difficult  to  be  obtained,  it  is  reason  and  policy  to  permit  emigra- 
tion;  but  our  policy  is  different,  for  our  country  is  but  scarcely  settled,  and 
we  have  no  inhabitants  to  spare.  Consent  has  been  argued  from  the  condition 
of  the  country,  because  we  are  in  a  state  of  peace.  But  though  we  were  in 
peace,  the  war  had  commenced  in  Europe;  we  wished  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war— but  the  war  would  have  something  to  do  with  us.  It  has  been 
difficult  for  us  to  keep  out  of  the  war— the  progress  of  it  has  threatened  to 
involve  us.  It  has  been  necessary  for  our  government  to  be  vigilant  in  restrain- 
ing our  own  citizens  from  those  acts  which  would  involve  us  in  hostilities. 

The  most  visionary  writers  on  this  subject  do  not  contend  for  the  principle 
in  the  unlimited  extent,  that  a  citizen  may  at  any,  and  at  all  times,  renounce 
his  own,  and  join  himself  to  a  foreign  country. 

Consent  has  been  argued  from  the  acts  of  our  government  permitting  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners.  When  a  foreigner  presents  himself  here,  we  do 
not  inquire  what  his  relation  is  to  his  own  country;  we  have  not  the  means 
of  knowing,  and  the  inquiry  would  be  indelicate;  we  leave  him  to  judge  of 
that.  If  he  embarrasses  himself  by  contracting  contradictory  obligations,  the 
fault  and  folly  are  his  own :  but  this  implies  no  consent  of  the  government  that 
our  own  citizens  should  also  expatriate  themselves.  It  is  therefore  my  opinion, 
that  these  facts  which  the  prisoner  offers  to  prove  in  his  defense,  are  totally 
irrelevant,  etc.  The  prisoner  was  accordingly  foimd  guilty,  fined  and  im- 
prisoned. 
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But  by  a  mere  removal  to  another  country,  for  purposes  of  trade, 
whatever  privileges  he  may  acquire  in  that  country,  he  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  citizen  of  this. 

With  respect  to  other  parties  at  war,  the  place  of  domicil  determines 
his  character,  enemy  or  neutral,  as  to  trade.  But  with  respect  to  his 
own  country,  the  change  of  place  alone  does  not  justify  his  trading 
with  her  enemy;  and  he  is  vStill  subject  to  such  of  her  laws  as  apply  to 
citizens  residing  abroad.  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  165 ;  Gist  v.  Mason, 
1  T.  R.  84;  and  particularly  Potts  v.  Bell,  8  ibid.  548,  where  this 
principle  is  advanced  by  Doct.  NichoU,  the  king's  advocate,  in  p.  555, 
admitted  by  Doct.  Swabey,  in  p.  561,  and  decided  by  the  court. 

This  principle  of  general  law  is  fortified  by  the  positive  prohibition 
of  the  act  of  Congress.  In  France,  the  character  of  French  citizen 
remains,  until  a  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country.  In  the  United 
States,  we  require  an  oath  of  abjuration,  before  we  admit  a  person  to 
be  naturalized.  If  he  was  naturalized,  he  has  done  an  act  disclaiming 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  is  no  longer  bound  to  his 
allegiance.  But  if  he  has  acquired  only  a  special  privilege  to  trade,  it 
must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

2.  But  has  he,  in  fact,  exercised  the  right  of  expatriation  ?  And  is  it 
proved  by  legal  evidence?  His  birth  is  primal  facie  evidence  that  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  throws  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
him.  No  law  has  been  shown,  by  which  he  could  be  a  naturalized 
subject  of  Denmark,  nor  has  he  himself  ever  pretended  to  be  more 
than  a  burgher  of  St.  Thomas.  What  is  the  character  of  a  burgher, 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  a  burgher's  brief?  It  is  said  that  to  entitle 
a  person  to  own  ships,  there  must  have  been  a  previous  residence ;  but 
no  residence  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man  to  be  a  master  of  a  Danish 
vessel.  It  is  a  mere  license  to  trade ;  a  permit  to  bear  the  flag  of  Den- 
mark ;  like  the  freedom  of  a  corporation.  It  implies  neither  expatria- 
tion, an  oath  of  allegiance,  nor  residence.  The  Argo,  1  Rob.  133; 
Pollard  v.  Bell,  8  T.  R.  434.  These  cases  show  with  what  facility  a 
man  may  become  a  burgher ;  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  purchase,  and 
that  it  is  a  character  which  may  be  taken  up  and  laid  aside  at  pleasure, 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  trade. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  obtained  even  this  burgher's 
brief.  He  went  from  Connecticut,  a  lad,  an  apprentice  or  clerk,  in 
1788  or  1789:  he  was  not  seen  in  business  there  until  1795  or  1796. 
In  going,  in  1789.  he  had  no  motive  to  expatriate  himself,  as  there 
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was  then  no  war.  We  find  him  first  trading  in  1796,  after  the  war, 
and  the  law  of  Denmark  forbids  a  naturalization  in  time  of  war.  At 
what  time,  then,  did  he  become  a  burgher?  If  he  ever  did  become 
such,  in  fact,  and  it  was  in  time,  he  can  prove  it  by  the  record. 
Wright's  burgher's  brief  is  produced,  and  shows  that  they  are  matters 
of  record.  The  brief  itself,  then,  or  a  copy  from  the  record,  duly 
authenticated,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  is  in  the  power  of 
the  party  to  produce.  Why  is  it  withheld,  and  other  ex  parte  evidence 
picked  up  there,  and  witnesses  examined  here?  All  the  evidence  they 
have  produced  is  merely  matter  of  inference.  They  have  examined 
witnesses  to  prove  that  he  carried  on  trade  in  St.  Thomas,  owned  ships 
and  land,  married,  and  resided  there.  By  the  depositions,  they  prove 
that  a  man  is  not  by  law  permitted  to  do  these  things,  without  being 
a  burgher;  and  hence,  they  infer  his  burghership. 

These  facts  are  equivocal  in  themselves,  and  not  well  proved.  Cer- 
tificates of  citizenship  are  easily  obtained,  but  are  not  always  true.  This 
is  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  cases  before  cited.  A  case  hap- 
pened in  this  country,  United  States  v.  Villato,  2  Dall.  370 ;  where  a 
person  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Pennsylvania,  agreeable 
to  the  naturalization  act  of  that  State,  obtained  a  certificate  from  a 
magistrate,  confirmed  by  the  attestation  of  the  supreme  executive  of 
the  State,  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  But  upon  a  trial 
in  the  circuit  court  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  adjudged  that  he  was  not 
a  citizen.  Captain  Barney  also  went  to  France,  became  a  citizen,  took 
command  of  a  French  ship  of  war,  returned  to  this  country,  and  is  now 
certified  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  So,  in  the  case  of  the 
information  against  the  ship  John  and  Alice,  Captain  Whitesides,  he 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
trial,  evidence  of  hi?  citizenship  was  called  for,  when  it  appeared  that 
his  father  brought  him  into  this  country  in  the  year  1784,  and  remained 
here  until  1792,  when  the  father  died.  Neither  he  nor  his  father  were 
naturalized,  and  the  vessel  was  condemned.  These  instances  show  the 
danger  of  crediting  such  custom-house  certificates. 

All  these  certificates,  in  the  present  case,  do  not  form  the  best  evi- 
dence, because  better  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  party,  and  he 
ought  to  produce  it.  The  general  and  fundamental  rules  of  evidence 
are  the  same  in  courts  of  admiralty,  as  in  court<i  of  common  law.  If 
they  appear  to  relax,  it  is  only  in  that  stage  of  the  business  where  they 
are  obliged  to  act  upon  suspicion.    In  the  present  case,  the  opinion  of 
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merchants  only  is  taken  as  to  the  laws  of  Denmark.  No  judicial  char- 
acter, not  even  a  lawyer,  was  applied  to.  Certificates  of  merchants  are 
no  evidence  of  the  law.  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Rob.  58.  The  evidence 
offered  is  both  ex  parte  and  ex  post  facto.  Fraud  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed, but  why  was  not  the  burgher's  brief  produced,  as  well  as  the 
other  papers,  such  as  the  oath  of  property,  etc.,  when  it  was  certainly 
the  most  important  paper  in  the  case?  The  only  reason  which  can  be 
given  is  that  it  did  not  exist.  It  was  a  case  like  that  of  Captain  White- 
sides,  where  people  were  led  into  a  mistake  from  the  length  of  his 
residence,  and  from  having  seen  him  there  from  the  time  of  his  youth. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  Jared  Shat- 
tuck  was  not  a  Danish  subject ;  or  that  if  he  was,  the  fact  is  not  proved, 
and  therefore  he  remains  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  the  words 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  "residing  elsewhere."  The  consequence  must 
be  a  condemnation  of  the  vessel. 

II.  She  was  in  danger  of  condemnation  in  the  French  courts  of 
admiralty,  and  therefore  Captain  Murray  is  entitled  to  salvage.  This 
depends:  1.  On  the  right  to  retake;  2.  On  the  degree  of  danger;  and 
3.  The  service  rendered. 

1.  He  had  a  right  to  retake,  on  the  ground  of  suspicion  of  illicit 
trade,  in  violation  of  the  non-intercourse  law,  as  well  as  on  the  ground 
of  her  being  a  vessel  sailing  under  French  authority,  and  so  armed  as  to 
be  able  to  annoy  unarmed  American  vessels.  He  had  also  a  right  to 
bring  her  in  for  salvage,  if  a  service  was  rendered.  If  his  right  to 
retake  depends  upon  the  suspicion  of  illicit  trade,  or  upon  her  being  a 
French  armed  vessel,  he  could  take  her  only  into  a  port  of  the  United 
States. 

The  point  of  illicit  trade  has  already  been  discussed.  That  the  vessel 
was  sailing  under  French  authority  is  certain;  the  only  question  is, 
whether  she  was  capable  of  annoying  our  commerce.  She  had  port- 
holes, a  musket,  powder  and  balls,  and  eight  Frenchmen,  who,  probably, 
as  is  usual,  had  each  a  cutlass.  Vessels  have  been  captured,  without  a 
single  musket ;  three  or  four  cutlasses  are  often  found  sufficient.  The 
vessel  was  sufficiently  armed  to  justify  Captain  Murray,  under  his 
instructions,  in  bringing  her  in. 

If,  then,  the  taking  was  lawful,  has  she  been  saved  from  such  danger 
as  to  entitle  Captain  Murray  to  salvage?  There  is  evidence  that  Cap- 
tain Wright  requested  Captain  Murray  to  take  the  vessel,  to  prevent 
her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English.    He  consented  to  be  carried 
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into  Martinique.  He  protested  only  against  the  privateer,  not  against 
Captain  Murray.  His  letter  to  Captain  Murray  does  not  complain  of 
the  recapture,  but  of  the  detention.  The  taking  was  an  act  of  human- 
ity, for  if  Captain  Murray  had  taken  out  the  Frenchmen,  and  left  the 
vessel  with  only  Captain  Wright  and  the  boy,  they  could  not  have 
navigated  her  into  port,  and  she  must  have  been  lost  at  sea,  or  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  brigands  of  the  islands.  This  alone  was  a  service  which 
ought  to  be  rewarded  with  salvage. 

But  she  was  in  danger  of  condemnation  in  the  French  courts  of 
admiralty.  The  case  of  Talbot  v.  Seeman  has  confirmed  the  principle 
adopted  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  War  Onskan,  2  Rob.  246, 
that  the  departure  of  France  from  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  varied  the  rule  that  salvage  is  not  due  for  the  recapture  of 
a  neutral  out  of  the  hands  of  her  friend ;  and  that  the  general  conduct 
of  France  was  such  as  to  render  the  recapture  of  a  neutral  out  of  her 
hands,  an  essential  service,  which  would  entitle  the  recaptors  to  sal- 
vage. If  she  had  been  carried  into  a  French  port,  how  unequal  would 
have  been  the  conflict?  Who  would  have  been  believed,  the  privateer 
or  the  claimant  ?  The  Danish  papers  would  have  been  considered  only 
as  a  cover  for  American  property.  The  danger  is  shown  by  the  appre- 
hensions of  Captain  Wright  and  his  crew ;  by  the  declarations  of  the 
privateer ;  by  the  proces  verbal;  and  by  the  actual  imprisonment  of  the 
crew. 

But,  independent  of  the  general  misconduct  of  France,  there  are 
several  French  ordinances  under  which  she  might  have  been  con- 
demned. The  case  of  Pollard  v.  Bell,  8  T.  R.  444,  shows  that  such 
ordinances  may  justify  the  condemnation.  The  case  of  Bernardi  v. 
Motteux,  2  Doug.  .575,  shows  that  the  French  courts  actually  do  pro- 
ceed to  condemnation  upon  them,  as  in  the  case  of  throwing  over 
papers,  etc.  So,  in  the  case  of  Mayne  v.  Walter,  Park  on  Insurance, 
414  (363),  the  condemnation  was  because  the  vessel  had  an  English 
supercargo  on  board. 

By  the  ordinances  of  France.  Code  des  Prises,  vol.  1,  p.  306,  §  9, 
"all  foreign  vessels  shall  be  good  prize  in  which  there  shall  be  a  super- 
cargo, commissary  or  chief  officer  of  an  enemy's  country ;  or  the  crew 
of  which  shall  be  composed  of  one-third  sailors  of  an  enemy's  state ; 
or  which  shall  not  have  on  board  the  roles  d'eqmpage  certified  by  the 
public  officers  of  the  neutral  places  from  whence  the  vessels  shall 
have  sailed."     And  by  another  ordinance.  1  Code  des  Prises,  303,  § 
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6,  **No  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  passports  granted  by  neutral  or 
allied  powers,  to  the  owners  or  masters  of  vessels,  subjects  of  the 
enemy,  if  they  have  not  been  naturalized,  or  if  they  shall  have  not 
transferred  their  domicil  to  the  states  of  the  said  powers,  three  months 
before  the  1st  of  September,  in  the  present  year;  nor  shall  the  said 
owners  or  masters  of  vessels,  subjects  of  the  enemy,  who  shall  have 
obtained  such  letters  of  naturalization,  enjoy  their  effect,  if,  after  they 
shall  have  obtained  them,  they  shall  return  to  the  states  of  the  enemy, 
for  the  purpose  of  their  continuing  their  commerce ;"  and  by  the  next 
article,  "vessels,  enemy  built,  or  which  shall  have  been  owned  by  an 
enemy,  shall  not  be  reputed  neutral  or  allied,  if  there  are  not  found 
on  board  authentic  documents,  executed  before  public  officers,  who  can 
certify  their  date,  and  prove  that  the  sale  or  transfer  thereof  had  been 
made  to  some  of  the  subjects  of  an  allied  or  neutral  power,  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  if  the  said  deed  or  transfer  of  the 
property  of  an  enemy  to  the  subject  of  the  neutral  or  ally,  shall  not 
have  been  duly  enregistered  before  the  principal  officer  of  the  place  of 
departure,  and  signed  by  the  owner,  or  the  person  by  him  authorized." 

In  violation  of  these  ordinances,  the  chief  officer.  Captain  Wright, 
was  a  Scot,  an  enemy  to  France:  for  although  he  had  a  burgher's 
brief,  yet  it  did  not  appear,  that  he  had  resided  three  months  before 
he  obtained  it ;  and  we  have  before  seen,  that  a  previous  residence  was 
not  necessary,  by  the  laws  of  Denmark,  to  entitle  him  to  a  burgher's 
brief,  for  the  purpose  of  being  master  of  a  vessel.  In  the  next'  place, 
the  whole  number  of  the  crew,  with  the  master,  being  eleven,  and 
three  of  the  crew  being  Americans  and  the  master  a  Scot,  more  than 
one-third  of  the  crew  were  enemies  of  France.  The  muster-roll  did 
not  describe  the  place  of  nativity  of  the  crew.  The  vessel  was  pur- 
chased after  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  And  there  was  no  authority  on  board  from  the  Amer- 
ican owners  to  Phillips,  the  agent  who  made  the  sale,  in  violation  of 
the  regulation  of  17th  February,  1794.  art.  4  (2  Code  des  Prises,  p. 
14),  which  declares  "the  vessel  to  be  good  prize,  if  being  enemy  built, 
or  belonging  originally  to  the  enemy,  the  neutral,  the  allied,  or  the 
French  proprietor,  shall  not  be  able  to  show,  by  authentic  documents, 
found  on  board,  that  he  had  acquired  his  right  to  her  before  the  declar- 
ation of  war."    See  also  2  Valin,  249,  §  9 :  251,  §  12,  and  244. 

What  chance  of  escape  had  this  vessel,  under  all  these  ordinances, 
which  the  French  courts  were  bound  to  enforce?    The  case  of  Pollard 
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V.  Bell,  8  T.  R.  434.  is  precisely  in  point.  The  vessel  in  that  case  was 
Danish,  and  had  all  the  papers  usually  carried  by  Danish  vessels.  But 
she  was  condemned  in  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  France,  because 
the  master  was  a  Scot,  who  had  obtained  a  Danish  burgher's  brief, 
subsequent  to  the  hostilities.  Has  there,  then,  been  no  service  ren- 
dered ? 

It  is  no  objection  to  the  claim  of  salvage,  that  it  is  not  made  in  the 
libel.  Salvage  is  a  condemnation  of  part  of  the  thing  saved.  The 
prayer  for  condemnation  of  the  whole  includes  the  part:  it  may  be 
made  by  petition,  or  even  ore  tenus. 

The  means  used  for  saving  need  not  be  used  with  that  sole  view. 
Talbot  V.  Seeman.  As  to  the  quantum  of  salvage,  he  referred  to  the 
opinion  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Sarah,  1  Rob.  263. 

III.  But  if  The  Charming  Betsy  is  not  liable  to  condemnation,  under 
the  non-intercourse  law,  and  if  Captain  Murray  is  not  entitled  to  sal- 
vage, yet  the  restitution  ought  to  be  made  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sale  only,  and  not  with  damages  and  costs. 

In  maritime  cases,  probable  cause  is  always  a  justification.  The 
grounds  of  suspicion,  in  the  present  instance,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  the  circumstances,  that  it  was  at 
Captain  Wright's  request  that  Captain  Murray  took  possession  of  the 
vessel ;  that  he  consented  to  be  carried  into  Martinique ;  that  if  he  had 
taken  out  the  Frenchmen,  and  left  the  vessel  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
with  only  Captain  Wright  and  his  boy,  they  would  have  been  left  to 
destruction;  that  part  of  the  cargo  was  damaged,  part  rifled,  and  all 
perishable ;  and  that  Captain  Murray  offered  to  release  the  vessel  and 
cargo,  on  security,  there  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  case  to  save  him 
from  a  decree  for  damages. 

In  the  case  of  the  Two  Susannahs,  2  Rob.  110,  it  is,  by  Sir  W.  Scott, 
taken  as  a  principle,  that  a  seizure  is  justified  by  an  order  for  further 
proof,  and  he  decreed  a  restitution  of  the  proceeds  only,  it  not  being 
shown  that  the  captors  conducted  themselves  otherwise  than  with  fair 
intentions!  In  the  present  case,  there  is  no  pretense  that  Captain  Mur- 
ray did  not  act  from  the  purest  motives,  and  from  a  wish  faithfully 
to  execute  his  instructions. 

Key,  contra. — 1.  The  schooner  Charming  Betsy  and  her  cargo 
were  neutral  property,  and  not  liable  to  capture  under  the  non-inter- 
course law.     2.  When  recaptured,  she  was  not  an  armed  French  ves- 
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sel  capable  of  annoying  our  commerce,  and  therefore  not  liable  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  capture  of  such  vessels.  3.  She 
was  not  in  imminent  danger  when  recaptured,  and  therefore  Captain 
Murray  is  not  entitled  to  salvage.  4.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  acted  illegally,  and  is  liable  for  damages  which  have  been 
properly  assessed. 

I.  As  to  the  neutral  character  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  he  contended : 
1.  That  Jared  Shattuck  never  was  an  American  citizen.  2.  That  if  he 
was.  he  had  expatriated  himself,  and  had  become  a  Danish  subject. 
3.  That  if  not  a  Danish  subject,  yet  he  was  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

1.  The  evidence  is  that  he  was  born  in  Connecticut,  but  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was,  therefore,  a  natural-bom  subject 
of  Great  Britain.  He  was  in  trade  for  himself,  in  St.  Thomas,  in  1794. 
This  he  could  not  do  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  which  will 
carry  back  the  date  of  his  birth  to  the  year  1773.  He  was  an  apprentice 
at  St.  Thomas  in  the  year  1788  or  1789.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his 
being  in  the  United  States  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But 
if  he  had  been,  yet  he  went  away  while  a  minor,  and  he  could  not 
make  his  election  during  his  minority.  There  is  no  evidence  that  his 
parents  were  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Being  a  natural-born  sub- 
ject of  Great  Britain,  he  could  not  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  unless  he  was  here  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  or  his  parents 
were  citizens,  or  unless  he  became  naturalized  according  to  law.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  Captain  Murray  to  prove  him  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  show  that  he  was  born  a  sub- 
ject of  Great  Britain.  They  must  show  how  he  became  a  citizen.  This 
is  a  highly  penal  law,  and  everything  must  be  proved  which  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  case  within  the  penalty. 

2.  But  if  he  ever  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  had  expatri- 
ated himself.  That  every  man  has  a  right  to  expatriate  himself,  is 
admitted  by  all  the  writers  upon  general  law ;  and  it  is  a  principle 
peculiarly  congenial  to  those  upon  which  our  constitutions  are  founded. 
Some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  expressly  recognized  the  right, 
and  even  prescribed  the  form  of  expatriation.  But  where  the  form  is 
not  prescribed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  that  it  be  accompanied 
with  fairness  of  intention,  fitness  of  time,  and  publicity  of  election. 

In  the  present  instance,  all  these  circumstances  concur.  No  time 
could  have  been  more  fit  than  the  vear  1788  or  1789,  when  all  Europe 
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and  America  were  in  a  state  of  profound  peace.  His  country  had  then 
no  claim  to  his  service.  The  fairness  of  intention  is  evidenced  by  its 
having  been  carried  into  effect  by  an  actual  bona  Ude  residence  of  ten 
or  eleven  years ;  by  serving-  an  apprenticeship ;  by  actual  domiciliation ; 
by  marriage ;  by  becoming  a  burgher ;  by  acquiring  lands,  and  by  own- 
ing ships.  The  publicity  of  election  is  witnessed  by  the  same  acts,  and 
by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Denmark.  The  United  States  have 
prescribed  no  form  of  expatriation.  All  that  he  could  do  to  render  the 
act  public  and  notorious  has  been  done. 

It  is  said  a  man  can  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  one  state,  until  he 
has  become  a  citizen  or  subject  of  another.  But  a  man  may  become  a 
citizen  of  the  world;  an  alien^to  all  the  governments  on  earth.^  It  is 
in  evidence  that  by  the  laws  of  Denmark  a  man  can  not  become  a  sub- 
ject and  carry  on  trade  without  being  naturalized ;  that  an  oath  of 
allegiance  and  an  actual  domicil  are  necessary  to  naturalization ;  but 
that  a  domicil  is  not  necessary  to  become  a  burgher,  for  the  purpose 
of  navigating  a  Danish  vessel. 

In  the  two  cases  cited  from  1  Rob.  133  (The  Argo),  and  8  T.  R. 
434  (Pollard  v.  Bell),  the  question  was  only  as  to  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  not  of  the  owner ;  and  therefore,  they 
do  not  apply  to  the  present  case. 

The  burgher's  brief  of  Captain  Wright  is  dated  19th  May,  1794.  and 
certifies  that  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  Danish  majesty, 
and  was  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  subject. 

3.  But  if  the  facts  stated  in  the  record  are  not  sufficient  to  prove 
Shattuck  to  be  a  Danish  subject,  yet  they  do  not  prove  him  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  if  he  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  immaterial  of  what  country  he  is  a  subject.  By  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations,  a  man  may,  by  a  bona  Me  domicil,  and  long 
continued  residence  in  a  country,  acquire  the  character  of  a  neutral, 
or  even  of  an  enemy.  In  the  case  of  Scot  v.  Schawrts,  Comyns,  677, 
it  was  decided  that  residence  in  and  sailing  from  Russia  gave  the 
mariners  of  a  Russian  ship  the  character  of  Russian  mariners,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  British  navigation  act :  and  in  the  case  of  The  Har- 
mony, 2  Rob.  264,  Sir  W.  Scott  condemned  the  goods  of  an  American 
citizen,  because,  by  a  residence  in  France,   for   four  years,  he  had 


iCh.  J.— There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  ....  r  . 

Dallas,  said  he  had  been  misunderstood.  He  only  said  that  the  act  of  be- 
coming a  citizen  of  another  state  was  the  most  public  act  of  expatriation  and 
the  best  evidence  of  the  fact. 
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acquired  a  domicil  in  that  country  which  had  given  his  property  the 
character  of  the  goods  of  an  enemy.  In  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Marryat, 
8  T.  R.  31,  it  was  adjudged  that  a  natural-born  British  subject  might 
acquire  the  character  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  commercial 
purposes. 

ir.  The  Charming  Betsy  was  not  a  French  armed  vessel,  capable  of 
annoying  our  commerce,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  capture  or  con- 
demnation, by  virtue  of  the  limited  war  which  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  In  supporting  this  proposition,  it  is  not 
intended  to  interfere  with  the  decision  of  this  court  in  the  case  of 
Talbot  v.  Seeman.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  force  of 
the  Amelia  in  that  case,  and  that  of.  The  Charming  Betsy.  The 
Amelia  had  eight  cannon,  was  manned  by  twelve  Frenchmen,  and  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  French  ten  days,  and  must  be  admitted  to 
have  been  such  an  armed  French  vessel  as  came  within  the  meaning 
of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

•  But  in  the  present  case,  the  vessel  was  built  at  Baltimore,  and  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  When  she  sailed  from  Baltimore, 
she  had  four  cannon,  a  number  of  muskets,  etc.,  which  Shattuck  was 
obliged  to  purchase  with  the  vessel,  and  which  he  afterwards  sold  at 
a  considerable  loss.  The  master  swears,  that  at  the  time  of  recapture, 
she  had  only  one  musket,  a  few  balls  and  twelve  ounces  of  powder ;  and 
although  McFarlan  deposes  to  a  greater  quantity  of  arms,  yet  it  ap- 
pears that  he  did  not  go  on  board  of  her  until  eight  days  after  the  re- 
capture. If  arms  were  on  board,  they  ought  to  have  been  brought  in 
with  the  vessel :  this  is  particularly  required  by  the  act  of  Congress. 
No  arms  are  mentioned  in  the  account  of  sales ;  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
as  none  were  brought  in,  that  none  were  on  board.  The  master  ex- 
pressly swears  that  the  French  put  no  force  or  arms  on  board,  when 
they  took  her.  She  could  not,  therefore,  be  such  an  armed  vessel  as 
was  intended  by  the  acts  of  Congress. 

III.  She  was  not  in  imminent  danger  when  recaptured,  and  there- 
fore the  recaptors  are  not  entitled  to  salvage.  It  is  a  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  recapture  of  a  neutral  does  not  entitle  to  salvage. 

It  is  not  intended  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  decision  of  this 
court  in  the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  nor  that  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the 
case  of  The  War  Onskan.  Those  cases  were  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule,  because  the  conduct  of  France  was  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  because  neutral  vessels  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the 
rapacity  of  the  French  prize  courts.    This  system  of  depredation  upon 
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neutral  commerce  continued  during  the  years  1798  and  1799.  The 
Amelia  was  recaptured  by  Captain  Talbot,  in  September,  1799,  while 
the  arret  of  18th  January,  1798,  so  injurious  to  neutral  commerce, 
and  the  violences  of  the  prize  courts,  were  in  full  operation. 

The  Charming  Betsy  was  recaptured  by  Captain  Murray,  on  the  3d 
of  July,  1800.  During  this  interval,  great  events  had  occurred  in 
France.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1799,  Bonaparte  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  a  new  order  of  things  commenced.  On 
the  24th  of  December,  1799,  the  arret  of  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
of  the  18th  January,  1798,  which  made  the  character  of  neutral  vessels 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  the  cargo,  and  declared  good  prize  all 
those  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  productions  of  England  or 
her  possessions,  was  repealed,  and  by  a  new  decree,  the  ordinance  of 
1778  was  reestablished.  The  government  adopted  a  more  enlightened 
and  liberal  policy  towards  neutrals.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1800,  a 
new  tribunal  of  prizes  was  erected,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the 
celebrated  Portalis,  author  of  the  Civil  Code.  On  the  29th  of  May. 
1800,  their  principles  were  tested  in  the  case  of  The  Pegou,  an  Ameri- 
can ship  belonging  to  Philadelphia.  This  case  was  a  public  declaration 
to  all  the  world,  that  they  began  to  entertain  a  proper  respect  for  the 
law  of  nations,  and  from  this  time  the  rule  of  salvage,  as  established 
in  the  case  of  The  War  Onskan,  ceased. 

The  Pegou  had  been  condemned  in  an  inferior  tribunal.  On  an  ap- 
peal to  the  council  of  prizes,  Portalis,  with  a  degree  of  liberality  and 
correctness  which  would  confer  honor  upon  any  court  in  the  world, 
declared  that  "excepting  the  case  when  a  prize  is  evidently  and  actually 
enemy's  property,  all  questions  about  the  validity  or  invalidity  of 
prizes,  come  to  the  examination  of  a  fact  of  neutrality."  And  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  role  cfequipage,  he  says,  "1 
will  begin  with  the  principle,  that  all  questions  about  neutrality  are  what 
are  called  in  law,  questions  bona  Me,  in  which  due  regard  is  to  be  had 
to  facts  which  are  to  be  properly  weighed,  without  adhering  to  trifling 
appearances."  "But  it  would  be  a  gross  error,  in  believing  that  the 
want  of,  or  the  least  irregularity  in,  one  of  these  papers,  could  operate 
so  far  as  to  cause  the  vessel  to  be  adjudged  good  prize.  Sometimes 
regular  papers  cover  an  enemy's  property,  which  other  circumstances 
unmask.  In  other  circumstances,  the  stamps  of  neutrality  break 
through  omissions  and  irregularities  in  the  forms,  proceeding  from 
mere  negligence,  or  grounded  on  motives  free  from  fraud. 
.  "We  must  speak  to  the  point;  and  in  these  matters,  as  well  as  in 
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those  which  are  to  be  determined,  we  must  decide  not  by  mere  strict 
forms,  but  by  the  principles  of  good  faith ;  we  must  say,  with  the  law, 
that  mere  omissions  or  mere  irregularities  in  the  forms,  can  not  preju- 
dice the  truth,  if  it  is  stated  by  any  other  ways:  and  si  aliquid  ex 
solemnibns  deiiciat,  cum  equitas  poscit,  suhveniendmn  est."  "The  main 
point  in  every  case  is  that  the  judge  may  be  satisfied  that  the  property 
is  neutral  or  not."  He  then  cited  a  case  decided  upon  the  6th  article 
of  the  regulation  of  the  21st  of  October,  1744,  by  which  article  the 
act  of  throwing  over  papers  is  made  a  substantive  ground  of  condem- 
nation. But  it  was  decided  that  the  papers  ought  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prove  the  property  to  be  enemy's. 

The  two  grounds  upon  which  The  Pegou  was  condemned  in  the  in- 
ferior tribunal  were  that  she  was  armed  for  war,  without  any  com- 
mission or  authority  from  the  United  States,  and  that  there  was  on 
board  no  role  d' equipage,  attested  by  the  public  officers  of  the  port  of 
departure.  She  mounted  ten  guns,  and  was  provided  with  muskets  and 
other  warlike  stores.  Upon  the  first  point,  it  was  decided  in  the  council 
of  prizes  that  she  was  not  armed  for  war,  but  for  lawful  defense;  and 
on  the  second,  that  a  role  d' equipage  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  if 
the  property  appeared  otherwise  clearly  to  be  neutral.^ 


^There  is  so  much  reason,  justice  and  good  sense  appearing  through  a  bad 
translation  of  probably,  not  a  very  accurate  account  of  this  case,  that  it  is  with 
pleasure  transcribed  as  it  has  been  published  in  this  country  from  the  Ijondon 
public  prints. 

Opinion  of  Portalts. — After  having  read  the  opinion  of  commissioners  of 
the  government,  left  in  writing  on  the  table,  which  is  as  follows : 

It  appears  that  a  judgment  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  at  I'Orient,  had 
granted  Captain  Green  the  replevy  of  his  vessel  and  part  of  the  goods  and 
specie  which  composed  the  cargo ;  and  that  on  the  appeal  entered  by  the  comp- 
troller of  marine  at  I'Orient  against  that  judgment,  the  tribunal  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan  declared  the  vessel  and  cargo  a  good  prize. 

The  grounds  on  which  rested  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  Morbihan  were, 
that  the  vessel  was  armed  for  war  without  any  commission  or  authorization 
from  the  American  Government :  and  that  there  was  on  board  no  role  d' equipage 
attested  by  the  public  officers  of  the  port  of  his  departure. 

The  captured  claim  the  nullity  of  the  prize,  and  that  the  vessel  be  reinstated 
in  the  situation  she  was  in  when  captured,  and  that  she  be  delivered  up  as  well 
as  her  cargo,  and  the  dollars  which  were  on  board,  and  also  the  papers,  with 
damages  and  interest  adequate  to  the  losses  they  had  sustained. 

To  be  able  to  determine  on  the  respective  demands,  we  must  first  fix  upon 
the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  prize,  excepting  the  case  when  a  prize  is  evi- 
dently and  actually  enemy's  property,  all  questions  about  the  validity  or  in- 
validity of  prizes  come  to  the  examination  of  a  fact  of  neutrality. 

In  this  case,  was  the  tribunal  of  Morbihan  authorized  to  determine  that  the 
ship  Pegou  was  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  prevented  from  being  acknowl- 
edged and  respected  as  neutral? 

It  IS  said  the  vessel  was  armed  for  war,  and  without  any  authorization  from 
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In  another  case  ( The  Statira) ,  which  was  decided  very  shortly  after 
that  of  The  Pegou,  by  the  same  council  of  prizes,  two  questions  arose : 
1.  Whether  The  Statira,  being  an  American  vessel  captured  by  a  Brit- 
ish ship,  and  recaptured  by  a  French  privateer,  was  liable  to  confisca- 
tion on  the  ground  of  her  being  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy;  and,  2. 
Whether  her  cargo  was  ground  of  condemnation? 

her  government;  that  she  mounted  10  guns  of  dififerent  rates,  and  that  muskets 
and  warHke  stores  have  been  found  in  her. 

The  captured  reply,  that  the  vessel  being  bound  to  India,  was  armed  for  her 
own  defense,  and  that  the  warlike  ammunition,  the  muskets  and  guns,  did  not 
exceed  what  is  usual  to  have  on  board  for  long  voyages ;  for  my  part,  I  think  it 
is  not  for  having  arms  on  board  only,  that  a  vessel  can  be  said  to  be  armed 
for  war.  The  warlike  armament  is  merely  of  an  offensive  nature ;  it  is  deemed 
so  when  there  is  no  other  end  than  attacking,  or  at  least  when  every  thing 
shows  that  attack  is  the  main  point  of  the  armament:  then  a  vessel  is  reputed 
inimical,  or  pirate  if  she  has  no  commission  or  papers  which  may  remove  the 
suspicion.  But  defense  is  of  natural  right,  and  every  means  of  defense  is  lawful 
in  voyages  at  sea,  as  in  every  other  dangerous  occurrence  of  life. 

A  vessel  consisting  of  but  a  small  crew,  and  whose  cargo  in  goods  amounted 
to  a  considerable  sum,  was  evidently  intended  for  trade,  and  not  for  war.  The 
arms  found  on  board  were  not  to  commit  plunder  and  hostility,  but  to  avoid 
them ;  not  for  attack,  but  for  defense.  The  pretense  of  armament  for  war,  in 
my  opinion,  can  not  be  founded. 

I  am  now  to  discuss  the  second  argument  against  the  captors  on  the  want  of 
a  role  d'equipage,  attested  by  the  public  officers  of  the  place  of  her  departure. 

To  support  the  validity  of  the  prize,  they  allege  the  regulation  of  the  21st 
October,  1774,  of  the  26th  of  July,  1778,  and  the  decree  of  the  directory  of  the 
12th  Ventose,  5th  year,  which  require  a  role  d'equipage. 

The  captured,  on  their  part,  claim  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  commerce. 
between  France  a'ld  the  United  States  of  America,  of  the  6th  February,  1778; 
they  contend  that  general  regulations  could  not  derogate  from  a  special  treaty, 
and  that  the  directory  could  not  infringe  the  treaty  by  an  arbitrary  decree. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  regulations  of  1774  and  1778,  and  the  decree  of  the 
directory  require  a  role  d'equipage  asserted  by  the  public  officers  of  the  place 
of  departure.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  role  d'equipage  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  the  6th  February,  as  one  of  the  papers  requisite  to  establish  neutrality, 
but  I  believe  I  am  not  under  the  necessity  of  discussing  whether  the  treaty  is 
superior  to  the  regulations,  or  whether  the  regulations  are  superior  to  the 
treaty. 

I  will  begin  with  the  principle  that  all  questions  about  neutrality,  are  what 
are  called  in  law,  questions  bona  fide,  in  which  due  regard  is  to  be  had  to  facts 
which  are  to  be  properlv  weighed,  without  adhering  to  trifling  appearances. 

Neutrahty  is  to  be  proved ;  for  this  reason,  the  regulation  of  marine  of  1681, 
article  9,  on  prizes,  states,  that  vessels  with  their  cargoes,  which  shall  not  have 
on  board  charter  parties,  bills  of  lading,  nor  invoices,  shall  be  considered  as 
good  prize. 

From  the  same  motives,  the  regulations  of  1774  and  1778,  pr-.t  the  commanders 
of  neutral  vessels  under  obligation  of  proving  at  sea  their  property  being 
neutral,  by  passports,  bills  of  lading,  invoices  and  vessels'  papers. 

The  regulation  of  1774,  whose  enacting  parts  have  been  renewed  by  the 
directory,  literally  expresses,  among  the  papers  requisite  to  prove  neutral  prop- 
erty, that  there  must  be  a  role  d'equipage  in  due  form.  ,     ,  • 

But  it  would  be  a  gross  error  to  suppose. that  the  want  of.  or  the  least  irreg- 
ularity in,  one  of  these  papers,  could  operate  so  far  as  to  cause  the  vessel  to  be 
adjudged  good  prize. 
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On  the  first  point,  it  was  held  that  the  mere  capture  does  not,  before 
condemnation,  vest  the  property  in  the  captor,  so  as  to  make  it  trans- 
ferable to  the  recaptor,  and  therefore  no  ground  of  confiscation.  On 
the  2d,  there  were  two  inquiries:  1.  Whether,  in  point  of  law,  the 
character  of  the  vessel,  neutral  or  not,  should  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  cargo?    2.  Whether  the  cargo  consisted  of  contraband? 

Sometimes  regular  papers  cover  an  enemy's  property,  which  other  circum- 
stances unmask.  In  other  circumstances  the  stamps  of  neutrality  break  through 
omissions  and  irregularities  in  the  forms,  proceeding  from  mere  neghgence,  or 
grounded  on  motives  free  from  fraud. 

We  must  speak  to  the  point,  and  in  these  matters  as  well  as  in  those  which 
are  to  be  determined,  we  must  decide  not  by  mere  strict  forms,  but  by  the 
principles  of  good  faith ;  we  must  say  with  the  law,  that  mere  omissions,  or 
mere  irregularities  in  the  forms,  can  not  prejudice  the  truth,  if  it  is  stated  by 
any  other  ways :  and  si  aliquid  ex  solemnibus  deficiat,  cum  equitas  poscit,  sub- 
veniendum  est. 

Therefore,  the  regulation  of  the  26th  July,  1778,  art.  2,  after  having  stated 
that  the  masters  of  neutral  vessels  shall  prove  at  sea  their  property  being 
neutral,  by  passports,  bills  of  lading,  invoices  and  other  vessel  papers,  adds, 
one  of  which  at  least  shall  establish  the  property  being  neutral,  or  shall  contain 
an  exact  description  of  it. 

It  is  not  then  necessary  in  every  case  to  prove  the  property  neutral  by  the 
simultaneous  concurrence  of  all  the  papers  enumerated  in  the  regulations.  But 
it  is  sufficient  according  to  the  circumstances,  that  one  of  these  papers  establish 
the  property,  if  it  is  not  opposed  or  destroyed  by  more  peremptory  circum- 
stances. 

The  main  point  in  every  case  is,  that  the  judge  may  be  satisfied  that  the 
property  is  neutral  or  not. 

We  have  a  precedent  of  what  I  assert  in  art.  6,  of  the  regulation  of  the  21st 
October,  1774;  by  that  article  every  vessel  belonging  to  what  nation  soever, 
neutral,  enemy  or  ally,  from  which  papers  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  thrown 
overboard,  shall  be  adjudged  good  prize,  on  the  proof  only  of  the  papers  having 
been  thrown  overboard ;  nothing  can  be  more  explicit. 

Some  difficulties  arose  on  the  execution  of  that  severe  clause  of  the  law, 
which  has  been   renewed  by  the   regulation  of    1778. 

On  the  13th  November,  1779,  the  king  w/rote  to  the  admiral,  that  he  left 
entirely  to  him  and  to  the  commissioners  of  the  council  of  prizes  to  apply  the 
rigidity  of  the  decree,  and  of  the  regulation  of  the  26th  July,  or  to  moderate 
their  clauses  as  peculiar  circumstances  would  require  it  in  their  opinion. 

A  judgment  of  the  council  of  the  27th  December,  in  the  said  year,  rendered 
between  Pierre  Brandebourg,  master  of  the  Swedish  ship  Fortune,  and  M.  de  la 
Rogredourden,  captain  of  the  king's  xebec  the  Fox,  liberated  the  said  vessel 
notwithstanding  some  papers  had  been  thrown  overboard.  It  was  determined 
that  to  ground  an  adjudication  of  the  vessel  on  the  papers  being  thrown  over- 
board, they  ought  to  be  of  such  nature  as  to  prove  the  property  enemy's,  and 
that  the  captain  ought  to  have  had  a  concern  in  throwing  his  papers  overboard ; 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Swedish  captain. 

In  this  case  without  discussing  whether  American  captains  are  obliged  or  not 
to  exhibit  a  role  d'equipage,  attested  by  the  public  officers  of  the  place  of  their 
departure,  I  observe  that  this  role  is  supplied  by  the  passport,  and  that  the  cap- 
tured allege  the  impossibility  for  them  to  have  their  role  d'equipage  attested 
by  public  officers  in  Philadelphia,  since  the  intercourse  was  forbidden,  under 
pain  of  death,  with  Philadelphia,  where  a  most  tremendous  epidemic  was  raging : 
I  must  add,  that  the  passport,  the  invoice,  and  all  the  vessel's  papers,  establish 
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As  to  the  first,  the  commissary  (Portalis)  reviews  the  laws  upon 
this  subject,  prior  to  the  arret  of  the  council  of  500,  of  the  29th  Nivose, 
year  6  (January  18th,  1798),  the  severity  of  which  he  condemns;  but 
as  The  Statira  was  captured  while  it  was  in  force,  the  captor  was  en- 
titled to  have  the  capture  tried  by  it.  He  observes  that  such  regula- 
tions are  improperly  styled  laws,  and  they  are  essentially  variable  pro 
temporibus  et  catisis;  that  they  should  always  be  tempered  by  wisdom 
and  equity.  He  adverts  to  the  words  in  zvhole  or  in  part,  by  which,  he 
says,  ought  to  be  understood,  a  great  part,  according  to  the  judicial 

evidently  the  property  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  being  neutral ;  none  of  these 
papers  have  ever  been  disputed.  Thus  the  invalidity  of  the  capture  is  obvious ; 
whence  it  follows  that  every  thing  which  has  been  taken  from  them,  ought  to 
be  restored  in  kind  or  by  a  just  indemnification. 

As  to  their  claim  for  damages  and  interest,  I  must  observe,  that  such  a 
claim  is  not  in  every  case  the  sequel  of  the  invalidity  of  the  capture. 

Suspicious  proceedings  of  the  captured,  may  occasion  the  mistake  of  the 
captors.  But  when  the  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  captors  can  not  be  excused, 
the  captured  have  a  right  to  damages  and  interest. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  cause.  Could  the  captors  entertain  any 
grounded  suspicions  against  the  captain  of  the  ship  Pegouf  was  not  the  neutral- 
ity of  the  ship  proved  by  her  being  an  American  built  ship,  by  her  flag,  by  her 
destination,  by  the  crew  being  composed  of  Americans,  by  her  cargo  consisting 
of  American  goods,  without  any  contraband  articles,  by  the  name  and  the 
character  of  Captain  Green,  very  well  known  by  services  he  rendered  to  the 
French  nation,  by  the  register,  the  passport,  the  invoice,  by  the  papers  on  board, 
finally,  by  the  place  where  she  was  captured,  which  was  far  from  any  suspicious 
destination?  It  was  then  impossible  for  the  captors  to  make  any  mistake;  the 
vessel  struck  her  colors  at  the  first  summons,  the  officers  and  crew  made  faithful 
declarations,  they  answered  plainly  in  their  examination;  no  pretense  whatever 
was  left  to  the  captors ;  they  don't  appear  to  have  observed  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  regulation.  Seme  very  heavy  charges  are  uttered  against  them;  but  I 
think  it  is  not  time  yet  to  take  notice  of  them ;  they  will  be  discussed  when  the 
articles  captured  are  restored. 

In  these  circumstances  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  more  absolute  and  full  replevy 
be  granted  to  Captain  Green  of  the  American  ship  Pegou,  and  her  cargo,  as 
well  as  the  papers  found  on  board;  as  to  the  claim  of  damages  and  interest, 
made  by  Captain  Green,  that  the  former  be  granted  to  him,  and  they  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitrators  in  the  usual  form. 

(Signed)     Portalis. 

Paris,  6  Prairial,  8th  year.  -    ,       ,  ■      r.  j  u  •         ii 

The  council  declare  that  the  capture  ot  the  ship  Pegou  and  her  cargo,  is  null 
and  of  no  effect;  therefore,  grant  a  full  and  absolute  replevy  of  the  vessel, 
rigging  and  apparel,  together  with  the  papers  and  cargo,  to  Captain  John  Green ; 
as  to  the  damages  and  interest  claimed  by  Captain  Green,  the  council  grant 
them  to  him,  and  they  shall  be  settled  by  arbitrators  in  the  usual  forms. 
Done  at  Paris  on  the  9th  Prairial,  8th  year  of  the  Republic. 
Present, 

Citizen  Redcn,  Barennes, 

Presidents     Niou  Cante,  Dusaub, 

MoREAU.  PaREVAL, 

MONTICNY,  GrANDMAISON, 

MONPLACID,  ToURNACHER. 
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maxim  parum  pro  nihilo  hahetur.  Upon  this  principle  he  is  of  opinion 
that  a  ship  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  confiscation,  even  under  the  law 
of  the  29th  Nivose,  unless  such  a  part  of  the  cargo  comes  under  the 
description  of  what  is  there  made  contraband,  as  ought  to  excite  a  pre- 
sumption of  fraud  against  all  the  rest. 

The  question  of  contraband  related  to  forty  barrels  of  pitch,  part  of 
the  cargo  of  The  Statira.  He  observed  that  pitch  was  not  made  con- 
traband by  the  treaty  of  1778,  but  as  France  was,  by  that  treaty,  en- 
titled to  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  as  by  a 
subsequent  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  pitch 
was  among  the  enumerated  articles  of  contraband,  it  necessarily  be- 
came such  in  regard  to  France.  He,  however,  decides  the  quantity  to 
be  too  small  to  justify  condemnation,  even  upon  the  principle  of  the 
law  of  24th  (quaere?  29th)  Nivose.    And  the  ship  was  restored.^ 


^The  following  account  of  the  case  of  the  Statira  is  extracted  from  London 
papers  of  June  1700. 

We  stated  to  our  readers  some  time  ago  the  principles  upon  which  the  new 
council  of  prizes  at  Paris  proceeded  with  respect  to  neutral  vessels,  and  we 
gave  the  decision  at  length  upon  the  American  ship  Pegou,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  restored  with  costs.  That  decision  showed,  that  a  greater  degree  of 
system  had  been  established,  and  that  the  loose  and  frequently  unjust  principles 
upon  which  the  directory  acted  with  respect  to  captures  of  neutral  ships,  were 
meant  to  be  abandoned.  The  following  is  the  decision  of  the  council  on  another 
case,  that  of  the  Statira: 

The  Statira,  Captain  Seaward,  an  American  ship,  had  been  captured  by  an 
English  vessel,  and  recaptured  by  the  French  privateer  the  Hazard. 

The  first  point  which  the  commissary  considers  is.  the  effect  which  the 
Statira  having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  English  ought  to  have. 

He  observes,  that  if  the  vessel  captured  and  recovered  had  been  French,  and 
recaptured  by  a  national  vessel,  there  would  have  been  nothing  due  to  the 
recaptor,  because  this  is  only  the  exercise  of  that  protection  which  the  state 
owes  to  all  its  subjects  in  all  circumstances.  If  it  had  been  recaptured  by  a 
privateer,  the  French  regulation  gives  the  property  of  the  vessel  to  the  recaptor, 
on  account  of  the  risk  and  danger  of  privateering.  It  might  be  an  act  of 
generosity  to  restore  the  vessel  to  the  original  owner,  but  it  is  not  of  right  that 
it  should. 

In  the  next  place,  he  considers  the  case  of  a  neutral  recaptured  from  the 
enemy.  If  really  neutral,  he  says  the  vessel  must  be  released.  The  ground  of 
this  higher  degree  of  favor  for  a  neutral  he  states  to  be,  that  the  French  vessel 
must  have  been  lost  in  the  country.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  neutral 
captured  by  an  enemy  may  not  be  released  by  the  admiralty  courts  of  the 
enemy.  The  mere  capture  does  not  vest  the  property  immediately  in  the  captor, 
so  as  to  make  it  transferable  to  the  recaptor.  The  commissary  considers  the 
property  not  vested  in  the  captor  till  sentence  of  condemnation. 

We  believe  this  is  much  milder,  and  more  favorable  for  neutrals  than  our 
practice.  The  being  a  certain  time  in  the  enemy's  custody,  or  intra  maenia, 
transfers  the  property  to  the  captor.  This  was  held  in  the  late  well-known 
case  of  the  Spanish  prize,  captured  by  the  French,  and  recaptured  by  the 
English.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a  principle  of  reciprocity  is  pursued, 
and  that  we  give  the  same  indulgence  to  the  neutral  which  they  would  have 
given  us  in  a  similar  case. 


» 
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These  cases  are  read  to  show  that  France  had  abstained  from  those 
violations  of  the  kw  of  nations  which  had  caused  the  rule  in  the  case 
of  The  War  Onskan;  and  to  bring  the  present  case  within  the  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Seeman. 

The  general  conduct  of  France  having  been  changed,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed she  would  have  been  released,  with  damages  and  costs;  if  not 
upon  the  principles  of  justice,  good  faith,  and  the  law  of  nations,  yet 
upon  those  of  policy.  France  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain;  partial 
hostilities  existed  with  the  United  States.  The  non-intercourse  law 
prevented  our  vessels  from  trading  with  France  or  her  dependencies : 
and  the  French  West  Indies  could  only  be  supplied  from  the  Danish 
islands.  It  is  not  to  be  believed,  therefore,  that  they  would,  by  con- 
demning this  vessel  (coming  to  them  with  those  very  supplies  which 
they  wanted),  embarrass  a  trade  so  necessary  to  their  very  existence. 

But  independently  of  the  general  misconduct  of  France  towards  neu- 

Having  proved  that  the  Statira  was  not  liable  to  confiscation,  on  the  ground 
of  her  being  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  the  commissary  considers  whether  her 
cargo  was  ground  of  confiscation. 

Upon  this  point  he  considers  two  questions,  1st,  whether  in  point  of  law, 
the  character  of  the  vessel,  neutral  or  not,  should  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  cargo?     2d,  whether  the  cargo  consisted  of  contraband? 

He  then  reviews  all  the  laws  upon  this  head.  He  shows  that  till  the  decree 
of  the  29th  Nivose,  (year  6)  January  18,  1798,  the  regulation  states,  "His 
majesty  prohibits  all  privateers  to  stop  and  bring  into  the  ports  of  the  kingdom 
the  ships  of  neutral  powers,  even  though  coming  from  or  bound  to  the  ports 
of  the  enemy,  with  the  exception  of  those  carrying  supplies  to  places  blockaded, 
invested  or  besieged.  With  regard  to  the  ships  of  neutral  states  laden  with 
contraband  commodities  for  the  enemy,  they  may  be  stopped  and  the  said 
commodities  shall  be  seized  and  confiscated,  but  the  vessels  and  the  residue 
of  their  cargo  shall  be  restored,  unless  the  said  contraband  commodities  con- 
stituted three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  cargo,  in  which  case  the  ship  and 
cargo  shall  be  wholly  confiscated.  His  majesty  however  reserves  the  right  of 
revoking  the  privileges  above  granted,  if  the  enemy  do  not  grant  a  reciprocal 
indulgence  in  the  course  of  six  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

The  law  of  the  29th  Nivose  (year  6),  overturned  all  this  system,  and  enacted, 
"That  the  state  of  ships  in  regard  to  their  being  neutral  or  hostile,  should  be 
determined  by  their  cargo;  that  accordingly  every  vessel  found  at  sea,  laden 
in  whole  or  in  part  with  commodities  coming  from  England  or  its  possessions, 
should  be  declared  good  prize,  whoever  might  be  owners  of  their  articles  and 
commodities." 

The  severity  of  this  regulation  the  commissary  condemns,  but  as  the  Statira 
was  captured  while  it  was  in  force,  the  captor  was  entitled  to  have  the  capture 
tried  by  it.  •  •  i. 

He  examines  next  how  the  regulation  applies,  premismg  his  opinion  that  such 
regulations  are  improperly  styled  laws,  and  they  are  essentially  variable  pro 
temporibus  et  causis;  that  they  should  always  be  tempered  by  wisdom  and  equity. 
He  adverts  to  the  words  in  whole  or  in  part.  By  the  whole,  he  says,  ought  to  be 
understood  a  great  part,  according  to  the  judicial  maxim  parum  pro  nihilo 
habetur.  Upon  this  principle  then,  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  ship  ought  not  to 
be  subject  to  confiscation  even  under  the  law  of  the  29th  Nivose,  unless  such 
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trals,  the  captors  rely  upon  three  points  arising  under  French  ordi- 
nances. 

1.  That  the  role  d' equipage  wants  the  place  of  nativity  of  the  crew. 
But,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Portalis,  this  is  not  a  fatal  defect,  nor 
is  it,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  condemnation. 

2:  That  more  than  one-third  of  the  crew  were  enemies  of  France. 
The  word  matelot,  in  the  ordinance  of  1778,  means  a  sailor,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  captain  or  master.  Exclude  the  master,  and  there 
were  only  ten  persons  on  board,  and  only  three  of  those  are  pretended 
to  be  enemies ;  so  that  one-third  were  not  enemies,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  ordinance. 

But  these  three  pretended  enemies  were  Americans.  The  hostilities 
which  existed  between  France  and  the  United  States  amounted  at  most 
to  a  partial,  limited  war,  according  to  the  decision  of  this  court  in  the 
case  of  Bos  v.  Tingy.  It  was  only  a  war  against  French  armed  force 
found  on  the  high  seas.  It  did  not  authorize  private  hostilities  between 
the  citizens  of  the  two  countries.   Individuals  are  only  enemies  to  each 

a  part  of  the  cargo  comes  under  the  description  of  what  is  there  made  contra- 
band, as  ought  to  excite  a  presumption  of  fraud  against  all  the  rest.  What  that 
part  should  be  is  not  capable  of  definition,  but  should  be  left  to  the  enlightened 
equity  and  sound  discretion  of  the  judge. 

The  Statira  had  on  board  sixty  barrels  of  turpentine  and  forty  barrels  of 
pitch.  The  captor  contended  that  these  were  contraband ;  the  captured  said, 
that  by  the  treaty  of  1778  with  the  Americans,  they  were  not  enumerated  as 
contraband. 

But  the  commissary  shows,  that  the  Americans  by  the  treaty  were  bound  to 
admit  the  French  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  most  favorite  nations ;  that  having, 
in  a  subsequent  treaty  with  England,  made  pitch  contraband,  with  respect  to  the 
latter,  necessarily  it  became  contraband  with  regard  to  France. 

The  learned  commissary,  however,  thinks  that  even  upon  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  the  24th  Nivose,  the  quantity  of  pitch  was  too  small  to  justify  con- 
fiscation. 

In  the  next  place  the  captor  alleged,  that  2911  pieces  of  Campeachy  wood, 
part  cargo  of  the  Statira,  was  the  produce  of  English  possessions. 

This  point,  however,  had  not  been  regularly  ascertained,  as  the  report  on  the 
subject  was  made  without  the  captured  being  called  as  a  party. 

The  commissary  states,  however,  strong  circumstances  of  suspicion  on  this 
head.  The  captured  had  not  appealed  against  the  confiscation  of  the  cargo. 
The  point  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  court  on  the  appeal  of  the 
captor,  who  wanted  to  get  both  ship  and  cargo. 

The  commissary  therefore  saw  no  reason  for  condemning  the  ship,  which 
was  clearly  neutral ;  but  on  account  of  the  suspicions  against  the  character 
of  the  cargo,  he  thought  no  indemnification  whatever  was  due  to  the  captured. 

Judgment  was  pronounced  accordingly. 

The  piratical  decree  of  the  29th  Nivose  (year  6),  mentioned  above  with  so 
much  severity  by  Portalis,  has  been  repealed,  and  things  have  been  placed  upon 
the  footing  of  the  regulation  of  1778;  that  is,  the  French  are  to  treat  neutrals 
in  regard  to  contraband  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  are  treated  by  us :  they 
will  not  allow  the  Americans  to  carry  into  England  a  commodity  which  the 
English  would  seize  as  contraband  going  into  the  ports  of  France. 
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other,  in  a  general  war.  The  war  extended  only  to  those  objects 
pointed  out  in  the  acts  of  Congress ;  as  to  everything  else,  the  state 
of  the  two  nations  was  to  be  considered  as  a  state  of  peace.  It  was  a 
war  only  quoad  hoc.  The  individuals  of  the  two  nations  were  always 
neutral  to  each  other.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  could  only  be 
considered  as  an  enemy  of  France,  while  in  arms  against  her;  the 
neutrality  was  the  counterpart,  or  (to  use  a  mathematical  expression), 
the  complement  of  the  war.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States,  peaceably 
navigating  a  neutral  vessel,  could  not  be  burdened  with  the  character 
of  enemy. 

3.  The  master  was  a  Scot  by  birth.  The  ordinance  cited  from  1  Code 
des  Prises,  303,  §  6,  in  support  of  this  objection,  is  in  the  alternative. 
The  master  of  the  vessel  must  be  naturalized  in  a  neutral  country,  or 
must  have  transferred  his  domicil  to  the  neutral  country,  three  months 
before  the  first  of  September  in  that  year.  Naturalization  is  not  neces- 
sary, if  there  be  such  a  transfer  of  the  domicil ;  and  the  domicil  is  not 
necessary,  if  the  party  be  naturalized.  But  the  authority  of  Portalis 
shows  that  these  decrees  are  not  to  be  considered  as  laws,  but  sub  modo. 
They  are  only  regulations  made  at  particular  times,  for  particular  pur- 
poses. 

If  the  same  evidence  had  been  produced  at  Guadeloupe,  which  has 
been  brought  here  (and  the  same  would  have  been  more  easily  obtained 
there),  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  vessel  would  have  been  restored.  It 
is  in  evidence  that  other  vessels  of  Mr.  Shattuck  had  been  released. 
No  salvage  can  be  allowed,  unless  the  danger  was  imminent,  not  prob- 
lematical. 

IV.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Captain  Murray  acted 
illegally,  and  is  liable  for  damages ;  which  have  been  properly  assessed. 
His  subsequent  conduct  rendered  the  transaction  tortious,  ah  initio.  If 
he  was  justified  in  rescuing  the  vessel  from  the  hands  of  the  French, 
his  subsequent  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  the  sale  of  the  cargo  at 
Martinique  by  his  own  agent,  without  condemnation,  were  unauthor- 
ized acts,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrality.  The  libel  says  nothing 
of  the  cargo;  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the  replication.  The  libel  only 
prays  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  on  the  ground  of  violation  of  the 
non-intercourse  law. 

By  law,  he  was  bound  to  bring  the  vessel  and  cargo  into  a  port  of 
the  United  States  for  adjudication,  and  had  no  authority  to  sell  the 
cargo,  before  condemnation.    As  to  the  pretense  of  her  being  an  armed 
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French  vessel,  he  ought  to  have  sent  the  arms  into  port  with  the  vessel, 
as  the  only  evidence  of  their  existence. 

The  commander  of  the  French  privateer,  in  his  commission  to  the 
prize-master,  calls  her  the  Danish  schooner  Charming  Betsy,  William 
Wright,  master.  There  was  no  evidence  to  impeach  the  credence  due 
to  the  papers  found  on  board  of  her,  which  at  that  time  had  every 
appearance  of  fairness,  and  which  have  since  been  incontestably  proved 
to  be  genuine. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  proces  verbal  are,  that  she  had  no  log-book; 
that  the  mate  declared  himself  to  be  an  American ;  that  the  flag  and 
pendant  were  American;  that  the  Danish  flag  had  been  made,  during 
the  chase,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  two  boys,  and  that  she  had  no 
pass  from  the  French  consul.  Whatever  weight  might  be  given 
to  these  facts,  if  true,  yet  the  outrageous  and  disorderly  conduct  of  the 
crew  of  the  privateer  entirely  destroys  the  credit  of  the  proces  verbal, 
and  at  best  it  would  be  only  the  declaration  of  interested  plunderers. 

But  it  is  said  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  probable  cause  is  a  sufficient 
excuse ;  and  that  this  law  operates  as  the  law  of  nations.  In  revenue 
laws,  probable  cause  is  no  justification,  unless  it  is  made  so  by  the  laws 
themselves.  This  is  not  a  war  measure.  If  the  United  States  were  at 
war,  it  was  unnecessary,  because  the  act  of  trading  with  an  enemy  is 
itself  a  ground  of  condemnation.  This  law  was  passed  because  the 
United  States  were  not  at  war,  and  wished  to  avoid  it,  by  showing  their 
power  over  the  French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  municipal 
regulation,  as  well  suited  to  a  state  of  peace  as  of  war.  It  aflfects  our 
own  citizens  only.  It  is  no  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  What  would 
other  nations  call  it,  were  they  bound  to  notice  it  ?  It  can  give  no  right 
to  search  and  seize  neutrals.    It  could  not  aflFect  their  rights. 

He  who  takes  must  take  at  his  peril.  The  law  only  gives  authority  to 
seize  vessels  of  the  United  States.  If  he  takes  the  vessel  of  another 
nation,  he  must  answer  it. 

As  to  the  damages.  Nothing  can  justify  Captain  Murray;  but  it 
was  a  mistake  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart.  His  intentions  were  honest 
and  correct,  but  he  suffered  his  suspicions  to  carry  him  too  far.  If  it 
was  an  error  in  judgment,  shall  he  have  salvage?  If  an  injury  has 
been  done  to  the  innocent  and  unfortunate  owner,  shall  he  have  no 
redress?  The  consequences  to  him  were  the  same,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  motive.  The  damages  have  been  properly  assessed  in 
the  district  court.    If  damages  are  to  be  given,  they  ought  not  to  be  less 
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than  the  original  cost  of  vessel  and  cargo,  with  the  outfit,  insurance, 
interest  and  expenses;  and  upon  calculation,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
damages  assessed  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  these/ 

Dallas. — It  is  said  that  Mr.  Shattuck  never  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  What  is  averred  and  admitted  need  not  be  proved.  Mr. 
Soderstrom,  in  his  rejoinder,  expressly  admits  that  he  was  once  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  by  alleging  that  he  had  transferred  his  alle- 
giance from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  his  Danish  maj- 
esty. Mr.  Shattuck's  burgher's  brief  is,  at  length,  for  the  first  time, 
produced  and  admitted  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  It  bears  date? 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1797.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  some  of  the 
witnesses  have  testified  that  he  became  a  burgher  in  1795.  This  shows 
how  little  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  upon  their  testimony.  If,  then, 
Mr.  Shattuck  did  expatriate  himself,  it  was  not  until  April,  1797. 
It  has  been  conceded  that  a  man  can  not  expatriate  himself  unless  it 
be  done  in  a  fit  time,  with  fairness  of  intention,  and  publicity  of  act. 

As  to  the  fitness  of  the  time.  What  was  the  situation  of  this  country 
and  France  in  the  year  1797?  In  1795,  the  British  treaty  had  excited 
the  jealousy  of  France.  In  1796,  she  passed  several  edicts  highly  in- 
jurious to  our  commerce.  Mr.  Pinckney  had  been  sent  as  an  envoy 
extraordinary,  and  was  refused.  France  had  gone  on  in  a  long  course 
of  injury  and  insult,  which  at  length  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
On  the  14th  of  June,  1797,  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed,  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  arms;  on  the  23d,  the  act  for  the  defense  of  the 
ports  and  harbors  of  the  United  States ;  on  the  24th,  the  act  for  rais- 
ing 80,000  militia;  on  the  1st  July,  the  act  providing  a  naval  arma- 
ment; on  the  13th  of  June,  1798,  the  first  non-intercourse  bill  was 
passed,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  the  treaties  with  France  were  annulled. 
These  facts  show  that  the  time  when  Mr.  Shattuck  chose  to  expatriate 
himself,  was  a  time  of  approaching  hostilities,  and  when  everything  in- 
dicated war. 

As  to  the  fairness  of  his  intention.  The  same  facts  show  what  that 
intention  was.  It  was  to  carry  on  that  trade  which  everything  tended 
to  show  would  soon  become  criminal  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  from  the 
exercise  of  which  the  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  about  to 

^Marshall,  Ch.  J.  What  would  have  been  the  law  as  to  probable  cause,  if 
there  had  been  a  public  general  war  between  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  vessel  had  been  taken  on  suspicion  of  bemg  a  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
trading  with  the  enemy,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war?  Would  probable  cause 
excuse,  in  such  a  case,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  she  was  a  neutral? 
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be  interdicted.  The  act  of  Congress  points  to  this  very  case.  It  was 
to  prevent  transactions  of  this  nature,  that  the  word  "elsewhere"  was 
inserted. 

But  why  was  not  this  burgher's  brief,  or  a  copy  of  it.  put  on  board 
the  vessel?  The  answer  is  obvious,  because  it  would  have  discovered 
the  time  of  expatriation,  which  would  have  increased  the  suspicions 
excited  by  the  origin  of  the  vessel,  by  the  recent  transfer,  by  the  nature 
of  the  cargo,  and  by  the  character  of  the  crew.  Domicil  in  a  neutral 
country  gives  a  man  only  the  rights  of  trade ;  it  will  not  justify  him  in 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  his  country. 

If,  then,  Mr.  Shattuck  could  not  expatriate  himself,  or  if  he  has 
not  expatriated  himself,  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  A  nation  has  a  right  to  bind,  by  her  laws,  her  own  citizens 
residing  in  a  foreign  country ;  as  the  United  States  have  done  in  the 
act  of  Congress  respecting  the  slave-trade  and  in  the  non-intercourse 
law. 

The  question,  whether  the  vessel  was  capable  of  annoying  our  com- 
merce, depends  upon  matter  of  fact,  of  which  the  court  will  judge. 
The  number  of  men  was  sufficient;  the  testimony  respecting  the  cut- 
lasses is  supported  by  the  nature  *of  the  transaction,  and  by  the  usage 
in  such  cases.  Some  arms  were  necessary  to  prevent  Captain  Wright 
and  his  boys  from  rising  and  rescuing  the  vessel.  Circumstances  are 
as  strong  as  oaths,  and  are  generally  more  satisfactory.  The  vessel, 
having  port-holes,  was  constructed  for  war,  and  in  an  hour  after  her 
arrival  at  Guadeloupe,  might  have  been  completely  equipped.  Upon 
the  principles  of  the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Sceman,  Captain  Murray  was 
bound  to  guard  against  this,  and  he  would  have  been  culpable,  if  he 
had  suffered  her  to  escape. 

But  it  is  said  that  she  was  not  in  danger  of  condemnation  by  the 
French,  because  France  had  ceased  from  her  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  because  she  had  repealed  the  obnoxious  arret  of  18th  Jan- 
uary, 1798,  and  because  one-third  of  the  crew  were  not  her  enemies. 
Admitting  all  this,  yet  if  one  ground  of  condemnation  remained,  she 
would  have  been  condemned.  The  vessel  was  transferred  from  an 
enemy  to  a  neutral,  during  the  heat  of  hostilities.  This  alone  was  a 
sufficient  ground  of  condemnation,  under  the  ordinance  already  cited 
from  1  Code  des  Prises,  304,  art  7.  In  the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Sceman, 
the  ground  of  salvage  was  that  the  vessel  was  liable  to  condemnation 
under  a  French  arret.  And  that  the  courts  of  France  were  bound  to 
carrv  the  arret  into  effect. 
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The  conduct  of  Captain  Murray  was  not  illegal.  He  was  bound,  by 
law,  as  well  as  by  his  instructions,  to  take  the  vessel  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  French.  It  was  with  the  consent,  if  not  at  the  request,  of  Cap- 
tain Wright ;  and  it  was  in  itself  an  act  of  humanity.  His  conduct  was 
fair,  upright  and  honorable  in  the  whole  transaction.  He  offered  to 
take  security  for  the  vessel  and  cargo.  The  cargo  was  perishable:  if  it 
had  been  brought  to  the  United  States,  it  would  not  have  been  in  a 
merchantable  condition  ;  or  if  it  had  been,  it  would  not  have  sold  so  high 
here  (being  chiefly  articles  of  American. produce)  as  at  Martinique. 
The  sale  was  fair,  and  the  proceeds  brought  to  the  United  States  to 
wait  the  event  of  the  trial. 

Probable  cause  is  a  thing  of  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  and  authorities  in 
point  may  be  found,  even  at  common  law.  If  it  is  a  municipal  regula- 
tion, it  is  one  which  aflFects  the  whole  world.  It  is  engrafted  upon  the 
law  of  nations.  It  is  municipal  only  as  it  emanates  from  the  municipal 
authority  of  the  nation.  But  the  whole  world  is  bound  to  notice  a  law 
which  affects  the  interests  of  all  nations  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  damages.  The  principles  upon  which  they  are  assessed  do 
not  appear  from  the  report  of  the  assessors,  but  the  probability  is  that 
they  were  founded  upon  the  estimates  of  the  probable  profits  of  the 
voyage,  as  stated  in  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  witnesses.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  where  the  purity  of  intention  is  admitted,  it  can  never  be 
proper  to  give  speculative  or  vindictive  damages.^ 

Martin,  in  reply. — 1.  As  to  the  national  character  of  Shattuck.  He 
was  born  before  the  revolution;  probably,  in  1773  or  1774:  at  least 
twenty-one  years  before  April  10th,  1797,  which  will  bring  it  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  Duane's  Case,  it  was  decided  that 
even  if  it  had  been  proved,  that  he  was  born  in  New  York,  yet  his  birth 
being  before  the  revolution,  and  having  been  carried  to  Ireland  during 
his  minority,  he  was  an  alien. 

The  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Soderstrom  does  not  admit  the  fact  that  Shat- 
tuck was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States :  but  if  it  did,  it  is  coupled  with 
an  express  allegation  that  he  had  duly  expatriated  himself :  and  if  part 
is  taken,  the  whole  must  be  taken.  The  words  of  the  rejoinder  are. 
"and  this  party  expressly  alleges  and  avers  that  the  said  Jared  Shattuck. 
at  the  severaltimes  and  periods  above  mentioned,  and  long  before,  and 
in  the  intermediate  times  which  elapsed  between  the  said  several  times 


nn  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Chief  Justice  for  authorities  to  support 
the  position  that  probable  cause  is  always  a  justification  in  maritime  cases, 
Mr.  Dallas  referred  generally  to  Browne's  Civil  and  Admiralty  Law.  and  to 
the  decisions  of  Sir   Wm.  Scott. 
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or  periods,  had  been,  then  was,  ever  since  hath  been,  and  now  is,  a 
subject  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Denmark,  owing  allegiance  to  his 
said  majesty,  and  to  no  other  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty 
whatever;  and  that  he,  the  said  Jared  Shattuck,  had,  long  before  his 
said  purchase  of  the  said  schooner,  duly  expatriated  himself  from  the 
dominions  of  the  United  States,  to  those  of  his  said  majesty ;  and  trans- 
ferred his  allegiance  and  subjection  from  the  said  United  States  and 
their  government  to  his  said  majesty  and  his  government."  The  whole 
purport  of  which  is,  that  if  he  was  ever  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
he  had  expatriated  himself. 

Even  if  it  was  an  admission  of  the  fact,  yet  it  could  not  prejudice 
Mr.  Shattuck,  as  the  rejoinder  is  by  Mr.  Soderstrom,  in  character  of 
consul  of  Denmark,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  nation.  If  he  was 
born  before  the  revolution,  he  never  owed  natural  allegiance  to  the 
United  States ;  and  if  he  remained  here,  after  the  revolution,  during 
part  of  his  minority,  he  owed  only  a  temporary  and  local  allegiance; 
during  the  existence  of  which,  if  he  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of  treason.  But  that  alle- 
giance continued  only  while  he  was  a  resident  of  the  country ;  he  had  a 
right  to  transfer  such  temporary  allegiance  whenever  he  pleased.  Fos- 
ter's Cr.  Law,  183,  185. 

That  he  acted  with  a  fair  and  honest  intention  is  proved  by  his  bona 
fide  residence  and  domicil  for  ten  or  eleven  years.  2  Browne's  Civil 
and  Admiralty  Law,  328.  The  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
municipal  law,  and  yet  a  bona  Ude  domicil  and  residence  of  foreigners, 
were  held  sufficient  to  bring  the  persons  within  its  provisions.  Scot 
qui  tarn,  v.  Schawrtz,  Comyns,  677.^ 
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^The  case  of  Scot  v.  Schawrtz,  was  an  information  against  the  Russian 
ship  The  Constant,  because  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  were 
not  of  that  country  or  place,  according  to  the  Statute  of  12.  Car.  2,  C.  18,  §  8. 
The  ship  was  built  in  Russia,  and  the  cargo  was  the  product  of  that  country. 
The  master  was  born  out  of  the  Russian  dominions,  but  in  1733  was  admitted, 
and  ever  since  continued  a  burgher  of  Riga ;  and  had  been  a  resident  there, 
when  not  engaged  in  foreign  voyages,  and  traded  from  thence,  nine  years  before 
the  seizure.  There  were  only  eleven  mariners  on  board,  of  whom  four  were 
born  in  Russia;  Morgan  a  fifth  was  born  in  Ireland  and  there  bound  apprentice 
to  the  master,  and  as  such  went  with  him  to  Riga,  and  for  three  or  four  years 
before  the  seizure,  served  on  board  the  same  ship  and  sailed  therein  from  Riga, 
on  this  and  former  voyages.  The  other  six  were  born  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Russia,  but  Stephen  Hanson,  one  of  them,  had  resided  at  Riga  eight  years  next 
before  the  seizure — Hans  Yasper  five  years — Rein  Steingrave  four  years,  and 
Derrick  Andrews,  the  cook,  seven  years,  and  these  four,  during  those  years  had 
sailed  from  Riga  in  that  and  other  vessels. 

It  was  adjudged  that  these  people  were  of  that  country  or  place,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Statute,  and  the  vessel  properly  manned  and  navigated. 
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But  a  stronger  case  than  that  is  found  in  1  Bos.  &  Pul.  430  (Mar- 
ryatt  v.  Wilson),  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  on  a  writ  of  error  from 
the  king's  bench.  In  that  case,  a  natural-born  British  subject,  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States,  since  the  peace,  was  adjudged  to  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  within  the  treaty  and  navigation  acts  of  Great 
Britain,  so  as  to  carry  on  a  direct  trade  from  England  to  the  British 
East  Indies.  The  opinion  of  Eyre,  Ch.  J.,  beginning  in  p.  439,  is  very 
strong  in  bur  favor. 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  vessel  would  have  been  condemned 
at  Guadeloupe.  Mr.  Shattuck,  and  his  course  of  trade,  were  well  known 
there,  and  they  had  already  released  some  of  his  vessels.  Another 
reason  is  that  Bonaparte  was  at  that  time  negotiating  with  the  northern 
powers  of  Europe,  to  form  a  coalition  to  support  the  principle  that 
free  ships  should  make  free  goods ;  and  he  would  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  able  negotiations  of  Lord  Nelson  at  Copenhagen. 

In  Park  on  Insurance,  363,  it  is  said,  "If  the  ground  of  decision  ap- 
pear to  be,  not  on  the  want  of  neutrality,  but  upon  a  foreign  ordinance 
manifestly  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  insured 
has  only  infringed  such  a  partial  law;  as  the  condemnation  did  not 
proceed  on  the  point  of  neutrality,  it  can  not  apply  to  the  warranty  so  as 
to  discharge  the  insurer."  And  in  support  of  this  position  he  cites  the 
case  of  Mayne  v.  Walter. 

There  is  no  ordinance  of  France  which,  upon  the  principles  estab- 
lished in  the  case  of  The  Pegou,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  ground 
of  condemnation.  The  circumstances  required  by  those  ordinances  are 
only  evidence  of  neutrality,  which  is  always  a  question  of  bona  Hdes. 
A  condemnation  upon  either  of  these  ordinances  alone  would  have  been 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ;  but  if  they  are  considered  as  only  requir- 
ing certain  circumstances,  tending  to  establish  the  fact  of  neutrality, 
they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  that  law.  This  is  the  light  in  which 
they  have  been  considered  by  Portalis.  The  French  have  never  con- 
sidered our  vessels  as  the  vessels  of  an  enemy.  Our  vessels  have  not 
been  condemned  by  them  as  enemy  property ;  but  their  sentences  have 
always  been  grounded  upon  a  pretended  violation  of  some  particular 
ordinance  of  France.  Hence,  it  appears  that  they  would  not  have  con- 
sidered an  American  vessel,  sold  to  a  Dane,  as  an  enemy's  vessel 
transferred  to  a  neutral  during  a  state  of  war. 

But  the  claim  of  salvage  is  an  afterthought.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  bring  her  to  the  United  States  to  obtain  salvage.    Salvage  is  a  ques- 
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tion  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  may  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  any 
civilized  nation.  Instead  of  rendering  a  service,  he  has  done  a  tenfold 
injury.  Captain  Murray's  intentions  were  undoubtedly  correct  and  hon- 
orable, and  we  do  not  wish  vindictive  damages ;  but  Mr.  Shattuck  will 
be  a  loser,  even  if  he  gains  his  cause,  and  recovers  the  damages  already 
assessed.  Probable  cause  can  not  justify  the  taking  and  bringing  in  a 
neutral ;  but  it  may  prevent  vindictive  damages. 

February  22d,  1804.  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court. — The  Charming  Betsy  was  an  American-built  vessel,  belonging 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  sailed  from  Baltimore,  under  the 
name  of  The  Jane,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1800,  with  a  cargo  of  flour 
for  St.  Bartholomew ;  she  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold. 
The  cargo  was  disposed  of  at  St.  Bartholomew ;  but  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  sell  the  vessel  at  that  place,  the  master  proceeded  with  her  to 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  where  she  was  disposed  of  to  Jared  Shattuck, 
who  changed  her  name  to  that  of  The  Cliarming  Betsy,  and  having  put 
on  board  her  a  cargo  consisting  of  American  produce,  cleared  her  out, 
as  a  Danish  vessel,  for  the  island  of  Guadeloupe. 

On  her  voyage  she  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and  eight 
hands  were  put  on  board  her  for  the  purpose  of  taking  her  into  Guade- 
loupe as  a  prize.  She  was  afterwards  recaptured  by  Captain  Murray, 
commander  of  the  Constellation  frigate,  and  carried  into  Martinique. 
It  appears  that  the  master  of  The  Charming  Betsy  was  willing  to  be 
taken  into  that  island  ;  but  when  there,  he  claimed  to  have  his  vessel  and 
cargo  restored,  as  being  the  property  of  Jared  Shattuck,  a  Danish 
burgher. 

Jared  Shattuck  was  born  in  the  United 'States,  but  had  removed  to 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  while  an  infant,  and  was  proved  to  have 
resided  there  ever  since  the  year  1789  or  1790.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  carry  on  trade  as  a  Danish  subject;  had  married  a  wife  and 
acquired  real  property  in  the  island,  and  also  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Denmark  in  1797. 

Considering  him  as  an  American  citizen,  who  was  violating  the  law 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  France,  or  its 
dependencies,  or  the  sale  of  the  vessel  as  a  mere  cover  to  evade  that 
law.  Captain  Murray  sold  the  cargo  of  The  Charming  Betsy,  which 
consisted  of  American  produce,  in  Martinique,  and  brought  the  vessel 
into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  where  she  was  libelled  under  what  is 
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termed  the  non-intercourse  law.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  claimed 
by  the  consul  of  Denmark  as  being  the  bona  Me  property  of  a  Danish 
subject. 

This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  before  the  judge  for  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  declared  the  seizure  to  be  illegal,  and  that  the  vessel 
ought  to  be  restored,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  paid  to  the  claimant, 
or  his  lawful  agent,  together  with  costs  and  such  damages  as  should 
be  assessed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  was  directed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  the  amount  thereof ;  for  which  purpose  he  was  also  directed 
to  associate  with  himself  two  intelligent  merchants  of  the  district,  and 
duly  inquire  what  damage  Jared  Shattuck  had  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  premises.  If  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Constellation  had  conferred  any  benefit  on  the  owners  of  The 
Charming  Betsy,  by  rescuing  her  out  of  the  hands  of  the  French  cap- 
tors, they  were,  in  the  adjustment,  to  allow  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  service. 

In  pursuance  of  this  order,  the  clerk  associated  with  himself  two 
merchants,  and  reported  that  having  examined  the  proofs  and  vouchers 
exhibited  in  the  cause,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo  had  sustained  damage  to  the  amount  of  $20,594.16,  from 
which  is  to  be  deducted  the  sum  of  $4,363.86,  the  amount  of  moneys 
paid  into  court  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  cargo,  and  the  further 
sum  of  $1,300,  being  the  residue  of  the  proceeds  of  the  said  sales  re- 
maining, to  be  brought  into  court,  $5,663.86.  This  estimate  is  exclusive 
of  the  value  of  the  vessel,  w.hich  was  fixed  at  $3,000.  To  this  report 
an  account  is  annexed,  in  which  the  damages,  without  particularizing 
the  items  on  which  the  estimate  was  formed,  were  stated  at  $14,930.30. 

No  exceptions  having  been  taken  to  this  report,  it  was  confirmed,  and, 
by  the  final  sentence  of  the  court,  Captain  Murray  was  ordered  to  pay 
the  amount  thereof.  From  this  decree  an  appeal  was  prayed  to  the 
circuit  court,  where  the  decree  was  affirmed  so  far  as  it  directed  resti- 
tution of  thevessel,  and  payment  to  the  claimant  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  cargo  in  Martinique,  and  reversed  for  the  residue.  From 
this  decree,  each  party  has  appealed  to  this  court. 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  captors,  in  substance,  1st.  That  the 
vessel  Channing  Betsy  and  cargo  are  confiscable  under  the  laws  of  the 
I'nited  States.  If  not  so,  2d.  That  the  captors  are  entitled  to  salvage. 
If  this  is  against  them,  3d.  That  they  ought  to  be  excused  from  dam- 
ages, because  there  was  probable  cause  for  seizing  the  vessel  and  bring- 
ing her  into  port. 
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1.  Is  The  Charming  Betsy  subject  to  seizure  and  condemnation  for 
having  violated  a  law  of  the  United  States  ?  The  libel  claims  this  for- 
feiture, under  the  act  passed  in  February,  1800,  further  to  suspend  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  France,  and  the 
dependencies  thereof.  That  act  declares,  "that  all  commercial  inter- 
course," etc.  It  has  been  very  properly  observed,  in  argument,  that  the 
building  of  vessels  in  the  United  States  for  sale  to  neutrals,  in  the 
islands  is,  during  war,  a  profitable  business,  which  Congress  can  not 
be  intended  to  have  prohibited,  unless  that  intent  be  manifested  by 
express  words,  or  a  very  plain  and  necessary  implication.  It  has  also 
been  observed  that  an  act  of  Congress  ought  never  to  be  construed  to 
violate  the  law  of  nations,  if  any  other  possible  construction  remains, 
and  consequently  can  never  be  construed  to  violate  neutral  rights,  or 
to  affect  neutral  commerce,  further  than  is  warranted  by  the  law  of 
nations  as  understood  in  this  country.  These  principles  are  believed  to 
be  correct,  and  they  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  construing  the  act 
now  under  consideration. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  act  which  describes  the  persons  whose 
commercial  intercourse  with  France,  or  her  dependencies,  is  to  be 
prohibited,  names  any  person  or  persons  resident  within,  the  United 
States,  or  under  their  protection.  Commerce  carried  on  by  persons 
within  this  description  is  declared  to  be  illicit.  From  persons  the  act 
proceeds  to  things,  and  declares  explicitly  the  cases  in  which  the  vessels 
employed  in  this  illicit  commerce  shall  be  forfeited.  Any  vessel  owned, 
hired  or  employed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  any  person  residing  within  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  citizen  thereof,  residing  elsewhere,  which  shall 
perform  certain  acts  recited  in  the  law,  becomes  liable  to  forfeiture. 
It  seems  to  the  court  to  be  a  correct  construction  of  these  words  to 
say  that  the  vessel  must  be  of  this  description,  not  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  law,  but  at  the  time  when  the  act  of  forfeiture  shall  be 
committed. 

The  cases  of  forfeiture  are,  first,  a  vessel  of  the  description  men- 
tioned which  shall  be  voluntarily  carried,  or  shall  be  destined,  or  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  any  port  within  the  French  Republic.  She  must, 
when  carried,  or  destined,  or  permitted  to  proceed  to  such  port,  be  a 
vessel  within  the  description  of  the  act.  The  second  class  of  cases  are 
those  where  vessels  shall  be  sold,  bartered,  intrusted,  or  transferred, 
for  the  purpose  that  they  may  proceed  to  such  port  or  place.  This 
part  of  the  section  makes  the  crime  of  the  sale  dependent  on  the  purpose 
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for  which  it  was  made.  If  it  was  intended  that  any  American  vessel, 
sold  to  a  neutral,  should,  in  the  possession  of  that  neutral,  be  liable  to 
the  commercial  disabilities  imposed  on  her  while  she  belonged  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  such  extraordinary  intent  ought  to  have  been 
plainly  expressed ;  and  if  it  was  designed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  neutrals,  the  words  placing  the  forfeiture  on  the  intent 
with  which  the  sale  was  made  ought  not  to  have  been  inserted.  The 
third  class  of  cases  are  those  vessels  which  shall  be  employed  in  any 
traffic  by  or  for  any  person  resident  within  the  territories  of  the  French 
Republic,  or  any  of  its  dependencies.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  vessels 
must  be  within  the  description  of  the  act,  at  the  time  the  fact  producing 
the  forfeiture  was  committed. 

The  Jane  having  been  completely  transferred,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  by  a  bona  Ude  sale,  to  Jared  Shattuck,  and  the  forfeiture  al- 
leged to  have  accrued  on  a  fact  subsequent  to  that  transfer,  the  liability 
of  the  vessel  to  forfeiture  must  depend  on  the  inquiry,  whether  the 
purchaser  was  within  the  description  of  the  act. 

Jared  Shattuck  having  been  born  within  the  United  States,  and  not 
being  proved  to  have  expatriated  himself,  according  to  any  form  pre- 
scribed by  law,  is  said  to  remain  a  citizen,  entitled  to  the  benefit,  and 
subject  to  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  American  citizens ;  and  there- 
fore to  come  expressly  within  the  description  of  the  act  which  com- 
prehends American  citizens  residing  elsewhere. 

Whether  a  person  born  within  the  United  States,  or  becoming  a  citi- 
zen according  to  the  established  laws  of  the  country,  can  divest  himself 
absolutely  of  that  character,  otherwise  than  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  law,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  necessary  at  present 
to  decide.  The  cases  cited  at  bar,  and  the  arguments  drawn  from  the 
general  conduct  of  the  United  States  on  this  interesting  subject,  seem 
completely  to  establish  the  principle,  that  an  American  citizen  may 
acquire,  in  a  foreign  country,  the  commercial  privileges  attached  to 
his  domicil,  and  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  an  act  expressed 
in  such  general  terms  as  that  now  under  consideration.  Indeed,  the 
very  expressions  of  the  act  would  seem  to  exclude  a  person  under  the 
circumstances  of  Jared  Shattuck.  He  is  not  a  person  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States.  The  American  citizen  who  goes  into  a 
foreign  country,  although  he  owes  local  and  temporary  allegiance  to 
that  country,  is  yet,  if  he  performs  no  other  act  changing  his  condi- 
tion, entitled  to  the  protection  of  his  own  government ;  and  if,  without 
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the  violation  of  any  municipal  law,  he  should  be  oppressed  unjustly, 
he  would  have  a  right  to  claim  that  protection,  and  the  interposition  of 
the  American  Government  in  his  favor,  would  be  considered  as  a  justi- 
fiable interposition.  But  his  situation  is  completely  changed,  where, 
by  his  own  act,  he  has  made  himself  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power. 
Although  this  act  may  not  be  sufficient  to  rescue  him  from  punishment 
for  any  crime  committed  against  the  United  States,  a  point  not  intended 
to  be  decided,  yet  it  certainly  places  him  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  while  within  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he 
has  sworn  allegiance,  and,  consequently,  takes  him  out  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  act. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  court  that  Tlw  Charming  Betsy, 
with  her  cargo,  being  at  the  time  of  her  recapture  the  bona  fide  property 
of  a  Danish  burgher,  is  not  forfeitable,  in  consequence  of  her  being 
employed  in  carrying  on  trade  and  commerce  with  a  French  island. 

2.  The  vessel  not  being  liable  to  confiscation,  the  court  is  brought  to 
the  second  question,  which  is — Are  the  recaptors  entitled  to  salvage  ? 

In  the  case  of  The  Amelia  (1  Cr.  1),  it  was  decided,  on  mature  con- 
sideration, that  a  neutral  armed  vessel,  in  possession  of  the  French, 
might,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  hostilities  between  the  two  nations, 
be  lawfully  captured ;  and  if  there  were  well-founded  reasons  for  the 
opinion,  that  she  was  in  imminent  hazard  of  being  condemned  as  a 
prize,  the  recaptors  would  be  entitled  to  salvage.  The  court  is  well 
satisfied  with  the  decision  given  in  that  case,  and  considers  it  as  a 
precedent  not  to  be  departed  from  in  other  cases  attended  with  circum- 
stances substantially  similar  to  those  of  The  Amelia.  One  of  these  cir- 
cumstances is,  that  the  vessel  should  be  in  a  condition  to  annoy  Ameri- 
can commerce. 

The  degree  of  arming  which  should  bring  a  vessel  within  this  de- 
scription has  not  been  ascertained,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
precisely  to  mark  the  limits,  the  passing  of  which  would  bring  a  cap- 
tured vessel  within  the  description  of  the  acts  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  although  there  may  be  difficulty  in  some  cases,  there  appears 
to  be  none  in  this.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  case,  there  was 
on  board  but  one  musket,  a  few  ounces  of  powder  and  a  few  balls. 
The  testimony  respecting  the  cutlasses  is  not  considered,  as  showing 
that  they  were  in  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  her  recapture.  The  capacity 
of  this  vessel  for  offense  appears  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  capture  of 
her  as  an  armed  vessel.    Neither  is  it  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
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court,  that  The  Charming  Betsy  was  in  such  imminent  hazard  of  being 
condemned,  as  to  entitle  the  recaptors  to  salvage. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  there  was  in  this  case  such  probable 
cause  for  sending  in  The  Charming  Betsy  for  adjudication,  as  will 
justify  Captain  Murray  for  having  broken  up  her  voyage,  and  excuse 
him  from  the  damages  sustained  thereby.  To  effect  this,  there  must 
have  been  substantial  reason  for  believing  her  to  have  been  at  the  time, 
wholly  or  in  part,  an  American  vessel,  within  the  description  of  the  act ; 
or  hired  or  employed  by  Americans;  or  sold,  bartered  or  trusted  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  to  some  port  or  place  belonging  to 
the  French  Republic. 

The  circumstances  relied  upon  are,  principally,  1st.  The  proces  verbal 
of  the  French  captors.  2d.  That  she  was  an  American-built  vessel. 
3d.  That  the  sale  was  recent.  4th.  That  the  master  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  the  muster-roll  showed  that  the  crew  were  not  Danes.  5th.  The 
general  practice  in  the  Danish  islands  of  covering  neutral  property. 

The  proces  verbal  contains  an  assertion  that  the  mate  declared  that 
he  was  an  American,  and  that  their  flag  had  been  American,  and  had 
been  changed,  during  the  cruise,  to  Danish,  which  declaration  was  con- 
firmed by  several  of  the  crew.  If  the  mate  had  really  been  an  American, 
the  vessel  would  not,  on  that  account,  have  been  liable  to  forfeiture, 
nor  would  that  fact  have  furnished  any  conclusive  testimony  of  the 
character  of  the  vessel.  The  proces  verbal,  however,  ought  for  several 
reasons  to  have  been  suspected.  The  general  conduct  of  the  French 
West  India  cruisers,  and  the  very  circumstance  of  declaring  that  the 
Danish  colors  were  made  during  the  chase,  were  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  credibility  of  the  proces  verbal.  Captain  Murray  ought  not  to  have 
believed  that  an  American  vessel,  trading  to  a  Fre'nch  poft,  in  the  as- 
sumed character  of  a  Danish  bottom,  would  have  been  without  Danish 
colors. 

That  she  was  an  American  vessel,  and  that  the  sale  was  recent,  can 
not  be  admitted  to  furnish  just  cause  of  suspicion,  unless  the  sale  of 
American-built  vessels  had  been  an  illegal  or  an  unusual  act.  That 
the  master  was  a  Scotchman,  and  that  the  names  of  the  crew  were  not 
generally  Danish,  are  circumstances  of  small  import,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Thomas 
are  British  and  Americans.  The  practice  of  covering  American  prop- 
erty in  the  islands  might  and  would  justify  Captain  Murray  in  giving 
to  other  causes  of  suspicion  more  weight  than  they  would  otherwise 
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be  entitled  to,  but  can  not  be  itself  a  motive  for  seizure.  If  it  was,  no 
neutral  vessel  could  escape,  for  this  ground  of  suspicion  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  them  all. 

These  causes  of  suspicion,  taken  together,  ought  not  to  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  evidences  of  fairness  with  which 
they  were  opposed.  The  ship's  papers  appear  to  have  been  perfectly 
correct,  and  the  information  of  the  master,  uncontradicted  by  those 
belonging  to  the  vessel  who  were  taken  with  him,  corroborated  their 
verity.  No  circumstance  existed  which  ought  to  have  discredited  them. 
That  a  certified  copy  of  Shattuck's  oath,  as  a  Danish  subject,  was  not 
on  board,  is  immaterial,  because,  being  apparently  on  all  the  papers  a 
burgher,  and  it  being  unknown  that  he  was  bom  in  the  United  States, 
the  question  whether  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
could  not  present  itself. 

Nor  was  it  material,  that  the  power  given  by  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
to  their  master  to  sell  her  in  the  West  Indies,  was  not  exhibited.  It 
certainly  was  not  necessary  to  exhibit  the  instructions  under  which  the 
vessel  was  acquired,  when  the  fact  of  acquisition  was  fully  proved  by 
the  documents  on  board,  and  by  other  testimony. 

Although  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  such  cause  to  suspect 
The  Charming  Betsy  and  her  cargo  to  have  been  American,  as  would 
justify  Captain  Murray  in  bringing  her  in  for  adjudication,  yet  many 
other  circumstances  combine  with  the  fairness  of  his  character  to 
produce  a  conviction  that  he  acted  upon  correct  motives  from  a  sense 
of  duty ;  for  which  reason  this  hard  case  ought  not  to  be  rendered  still 
more  so  by  a  decision  in  any  respect  oppressive. 

His  orders  were  such  as  might  well  have  induced  him  to  consider  this 
as  an  armed  vessel  within  the  law,  sailing  under  authority  from  the 
French  Republic;  and  such,  too,  as  might  well  have  induced  him  to 
trust  to  very  light  suspicions  respecting  the  real  character  of  a  vessel 
appearing  to  belong  to  one  of  the  neutral  islands.  A  public  officer, 
intrusted  on  the  high  seas  to  perform  a  duty  deemed  necessary  by  his 
country,  and  executing  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  the  orders 
he  has  received,  if  he  is  a  victim  of  any  mistake  he  commits,  ought 
certainly  never  to  be  assessed  with  vindictive  or  speculative  damages. 
It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  court  to  relieve  him  from  such,  when 
they  plainly  appear  to  have  been  imposed  on  him,  but  no  sentence 
against  him  ought  to  be  affirmed,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  whole  case  appears  upon  the  record,  unless  those  pro- 
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ceedings  are  such  as  to  show  on  what  the  decree  has  been  founded, 
and  to  support  that  decree. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  damages  are  assessed  as  they  would  be  by  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  without  any  specification  of  items,  which  can  show 
how  the  account  was  made  up,  or  on  what  principles  the  sum  given 
as  damages  was  assessed.  This  mode  of  proceeding  would  not  be 
approved  of  if  it  was  even  probable,  from  the  testimony  contained  in 
the  record,  that  the  sum  reported  by  the  commissioners  of  the  district 
court  was  really  the  sum  due.  The  district  court  ought  not  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  report,  giving  a  gross  sum  in  damages,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  that  sum  was 
given.  It  is  true.  Captain  Murray  ought  to  have  excepted  to  this  report. 
His  not  having  done  so,  however,  does  not  cure  an  error  apparent  upon 
it,  and  the  omission  to  show  how  the  damages  which  were  given  had 
accrued,  so  as  to  enable  the  judge  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  the 
assessment  of  his  commissioners,  is  such  an  error. 

Although  the  court  would  in  any  case  disapprove  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  yet,  in  order  to  save  the  parties  the  cost  of  further  prose- 
cuting this  business  in  the  circuit  court,  the  error  which  has  been  stated 
might  have  been  passed  over,  had  it  not  appeared  probable  that  the 
sum  for  which  the  decree  of  the  district  court  was  rendered  is  really 
greater  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  according  to  the  principles  by  which 
the  claim  should  be  adjusted. 

This  court,  therefore,  is  not  satisfied  with  either  the  decree  of  the 
district  or  circuit  court,  and  has  directed  me  to  report  the  following 
decree : 

Decree  of  the  Court. — This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard,  on  the 
transcript  of  the  record  of  the  circuit  court,  and  was  argued  by  counsel ; 
on  consideration  whereof,  it  is  adjudged,  ordered  and  decreed  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit :  That  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court,  so  far  as  it  affirms 
the  decree  of  the  district  court,  which  directed  restitution  of  the  vessel, 
and  payment  to  the  claimant  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
cargo  in  Martinique,  deducting  the  costs  and  charges  there,  according 
to  amount  exhibited  by  Captain  Murray's  agent,  being  one  of  the 
exhibits  in  the  cause,  and  so  far  as  it  directs  the  parties  to  bear  their 
own  costs,  be  affirmed ;  and  that  the  residue  of  the  said  decree,  whereby 
the  claim  of  the  owner  to  damages  for  the  seizure  and  detention  of  his 
vessel  was  rejected,  be  reversed. 
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And  the  court,  proceeding  to  give  such  further  decree  as  the  circuit 
court  ought  to  have  given,  doth  further  adjudge,  order  and  decree, 
that  so  much  of  the  decree  of  the  district  court  as  adjudges  the  Hbellant 
to  pay  costs  and  damages,  be  affirmed ;  but  that  the  residue  thereof,  by 
which  the  said  damages  are  estimated  at  $20,594.16,  and  by  which  the 
Hbellant  was  directed  to  pay  that  sum,  be  reversed  and  annulled.  And 
this  court  does  further  order  and  decree,  that  the  cause  be  remanded 
to  the  circuit  court,  with  directions  to  refer  it  to  commissioners,  to 
ascertain  the  damages  sustained  by  the  claimants,  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Hbellant  to  restore  the  vessel  and  cargo  at  Martinique, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  sending  her  into  a  port  of  the  United  States 
for  adjudication :  and  that  the  said  commissioners  be  instructed  to  take 
the  actual  prime  cost  of  the  cargo  and  vessel,  with  interest  thereon, 
including  the  insurance  actually  paid,  and  such  expenses  as  were  neces- 
sarily sustained  in  consequence  of  bringing  the  vessel  into  the  United 
States,  as  the  standard  by  which  the  damages  ought  to  be  measured. 
Each  party  to  pay  his  own  costs  in  this  court,  and  in  the  circuit  court. 
All  which  is  ordered  and  decreed  accordingly,^ 


LITTLE,  ET  AL.  v.  BARREME,  ET  AL.  {FLYING  FISHY 
Responsibility  of  nceual  officer  for  illegal  seizure. — Probable  cause. 

The  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  United  States,  in  obeying  his  instruc- 
tions from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  acts  at  his  peril :  if  those 
instructions  are  not  strictly  warranted  by  law,  he  is  answerable  in  damages 
to  any  person  injured  by  their  execution. 

The  act  of  the  9th  of  February,  1799,  did  not  authorize  the  seizure  upon  the 
high  seas  of  any  vessels  sailing  from  a  French  port;  and  the  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  could  not  justify  such  a  seizure. 

Quaere?    Whether  probable  cause  will  excuse  from  damages? 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1799,  the  Danish  brigantine  Flying  Fish 
was  captured,  near  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  by  the  United  States 
frigates  Boston  and  General  Green,  upon  suspicion  of  violating  the 
Act  of  Congress,  usually  termed  the  non-intercourse  law,  passed  on 
the  9th  of  February,  1799  (1  U.  S.    Stat.  613),  by  the  1st  section  of 


^Captain  Murray  was  reimbursed  his  damages,  interest  and  charges,  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  January  31,  1805. 
22  Cranch,  170. 
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which  it  is  enacted,  'That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  March  next, 
no  ship  or  vessel  owned,  hired  or  employed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  any 
person  resident  within  the  United  States,  and  which  shall  depart  there- 
from, shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  directly,  or  from  any  intermediate 
port  or  place,  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  French 
Republic,  or  the  dependencies  thereof,  or  to  any  place  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  elsewhere,  under  the  acknowledged  government  of  France, 
or  shall  be  employed  in  any  traffic  or  compierce  with  or  for  any  person, 
resident  within  the  jurisdiction  or  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
Republic.  And  if  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  voyage  thereafter  com- 
mencing, and  before  her  return  within  the  United  States,  shall  be 
voluntarily  carried  or  sufifered  to  proceed  to  any  French  port  or  place 
as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the  intent 
hereof,  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  her  cargo,  shall  be 
forfeited ;  and  shall  accrue,  the  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  any  person  or  persons,  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  will  inform  and  prosecute  for  the  same ;  and  shall 
be  liable  to  be  seized,  and  may  be  prosecuted  and  condemned,  in  any 
circuit  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  holden 
within  or  for  the  district  where  the  seizure  shall  be  made." 

And  by  the  5th  section,  it  is  enacted,  "That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  give  instructions  to  the  commanders 
of  the  public  armed  ships  of  the  United  States,  to  stop  and  examine 
any  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States,  on  the  high  seas,  which  there 
may  be  reason  to  suspect  to  be  engaged  in  any  traffic  or  commerce 
contrary  to  the  true  tenor  hereof;  and  if,  upon  examination,  it  shall 
appear  that  such  ship  or  vessel  is  bound  or  sailing  to  any  port  or  place 
within  the  territory  of  the  French  Republic,  or  her  dependencies,  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commander 
of  such  public  armed  vessel,  to  seize  every  such  ship  or  vessel  engaged 
in  such  illicit  commerce,  and  send  the  same  to  the  nearest  port  in  the 
United  States;  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  thus  bound  or  sailing 
to  any  such  port  or  place,  shall,  upon  due  proof  thereof,  be  liable  to 
the  like  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  are  provided  in  and  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act." 

The  instructions  given  in  consequence  of  this  section,  bear  date  the 
12th  of  March,  1799,  and  are  as  follows: 

Sir  :— Herewith  you  will  receive  an  Act  of  Congress  further  to 
suspend  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Umited   States 
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and  France,  and  the  dependencies  thereof,  the  whole  of  which 
requires  your  attention.  But  it  is  the  command  of  the  President, 
that  you  consider  particularly  the  fifth  section  as  part  of  your 
instructions,  and  govern  yourself  accordingly.  A  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  important  duties  enjoined  on  you,  arising  out  of 
this  act,  will  require  the  exercise  of  a  sound  and  impartial  judg- 
ment. You  are  not  only  to  do  all  that  in  you  lies,  to  prevent  all 
intercourse,  whether  direct  or  circuitous,  between  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  France  and  her  dependencies,  in  cases 
where  the  vessels  or  Cctrgoes  are  apparently,  as  well  as  really, 
American,  and  protected  by  American  papers  only ;  but  you  are  to 
be  vigilant  that  vessels  or  cargoes  really  American,  but  covered 
by  Danish  or  other  foreign  papers,  and  bound  to  or  from  French 
ports,  do  not  escape  you. 

Whenever,  on  just  suspicion,  you  send  a  vessel  into  port  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  afore-mentioned  law,  besides  sending 
with  her  all  her  papers,  send  all  the  evidence  you  can  obtain  to 
support  your  suspicions,  and  effect  her  condemnation.  At  the 
same  time  that  you  are  thus  attentive  to  fulfill  the  objects  of  the 
law,  you  are  to  be  extremely  careful  not  to  harass  or  injure  the 
trade  of  foreign  nations  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  nor  the  fair 
trade  of  our  own  citizens. 

In  the  district  court  of  Massachusetts,  the  vessel  and  cargo  were 
ordered  to  be  restored,  without  damages  or  costs.  Upon  the  question 
of  damages,  the  Honorable  Judge  Lowell  delivered  the  following 
opinion : 

This  libel  is  founded  on  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  made 
to  suspend  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  the  dependencies  thereof.  The  libellants  not 
having  produced  sufficient  proof  to  bring  this  vessel  and  cargo 
so  far  within  the  provisions  of  these  statutes  as  to  incur  a  for- 
feiture thereof,  the  same  has  been  decreed  to  be  delivered  to  the 
claimants.  The  question  remaining  to  be  decided  is,  whether  the 
claimants  are  entitled  to  damages,  which  they  suggest  to  have 
arisen  to  them,  or  those  for  whom  they  claim,  by  the  capture  and 
detention. 

The  facts  which  appear  and  are  material  to  this  question  are, 
that  the  vessel  was  owned,  and  her  cargo,  by  Samuel  Goodman,  a 
Prussian  by  birth,  but  now  an  inhabitant  of  the  Danish  island  of 
St.  Thomas ;  that  the  master  was  born  in,  and  is  now  of,  the  same 
island,  but  for  several  years  had  been  employed  in  vessels  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  sailed  out  of  our  ports ;  that  he 
speaks  our  language  perfectly,  in  the  accent  of  an  American,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  being  one.     The  mate  is  a  citizen  of  the 
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United  States,  born  here,  and  having  always  continued  such.  The 
rest  of  the  seamen  are  EngHshmen,  Portuguese  and  negroes :  the 
supercargo,  a  Frenchman.  The  vessel  had  carried  a  cargo  of 
provisions  and  dry  goods  from  St.  Thomas  to  Jeremie,  and  was 
returning  thither,  loaded  with  coffee,  when  captured.  That  dur- 
ing the  chase  by  the  American  frigates,  the  master  threw  over- 
board the  log-book,  and  certain  other  papers.  That  there  was  on 
board  a  protest  signed  by  the  master,  supercargo  and  several  sea- 
men, in  which  they  declared  that  the  vessel  had  been  bound  from 
St.  Thomas  to  Port  au  Prince,  and  was  compelled  by  Rigaud's 
vessels  to  go  into  Jeremie,  which  was  false  and  totally  unfounded; 
and  that,  after  the  capture,  the  master  inquired  of  his  seamen 
whether  they  would  stand  by  him  respecting  this  pretense.  That 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  intercourse  with 
France  and  its  dependencies  had  been  long  before  known  at  St. 
Thomas,  and  that  it  had  been  since  a  common  practice  there,  to 
cover  American  property  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  law. 

If  a  war  of  a  common  nature  had  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  no  question  would  be  made  but  the  false 
papers  found  on  board,  the  destruction  of  the  log-book  and  other 
papers,  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  capture,  detention  and 
consequent  damages.  It  is  only  to  be  considered  whether  the  same 
principles,  as  they  respect  neutrals,  are  to  be  applied  to  this  case? 

My  mind  has  found  much  difficulty  in  settling  this  question. 
It  is  one  altogether  new  to  me,  and  arises  from  the  peculiar  im- 
perfect war  existing  at  this  time  between  the  United  States  and 
France.  I  have  embraced  an  opinion  with  much  diffidence,  and 
am  happy  that  it  may  be  revised  in  the  superior  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

On  what  principles  is  the  right  of  belligerent  powers  to  exam- 
ine neutral  vessels,  and  the  duty' of  neutrals  to  furnish  their  ships 
with  proper  papers,  and  to  avoid  such  conduct  as  may  give  cause 
to  suspect  they  are  other  than  they  pretend  to  be,  founded?  Do 
they  not  necessarily  result  from  a  compromise  of  their  respective 
rights  in  a  state  of  war?  Neither  of  the  belligerent  powers  have 
an  original  and  perfect  right  to  capture  the  property  of  neutrals, 
but  they  have  a  right,  unless  restrained  by  treaty,  however  dis- 
guised or  covered  by  the  aid  of  neutrals.^  It  is  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality to  attempt  to  defeat  this  right.  The  practice  of  nations, 
therefore,  for  many  ages,  has  been  on  the  one  hand  to  exercise 
and  on  the  other  to  prevent  this  examination,  and  to  establish  a 
principle  that  neutral  vessels  shall  be   furnished  with  the  usual 


lit  is  believed,  that  there  has  been  an  error  in  copying  this  passage.  It  is, 
however,  printed  verbatim  from  the  transcript  of  the  record.  The  words  to  be 
supplied  probably  are,  "to  search  for  and  seize  the  property  of  their  enemies," 
to  be  inserted  after  the  word  "treaty." 
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documents  to  prove  their  neutral  state ;  shall  destroy  none  of 
their  papers,  nor  shall  carry  false  papers,  under  the  hazard  of 
being  exposed  to  every  inconvenience  resulting  from  capture,  ex- 
amination and  detention,  except  the  eventual  condemnation  of  the 
property ;  and  even  this,  by  some  writers,  has  been  held  to  be 
lawful,  and  enforced  by  some  great  maritime  powers.  Every 
maritime  nation  must  be  involved  in  the  war,  on  the  side  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  powers,  but  from  the  establishment 
of  these  principles.  It  is  not  the  edicts,  statutes  or  regulations  of 
any  particular  nation  which  confer  these  rights,  or  impose  these 
duties.  They  are  the  result  of  common  practice,  long  existing, 
often  recognized,  and  founded  on  pacific  principles.  Whenever  a 
state  of  war  exists,  these  rights  and  duties  exist. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  material,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  war,  general  or  limited.  Nothing  can  be  required  of  neutrals 
but  to  avoid  duplicity.  Sufficient  notice  to  neutrals  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  hostilities  is  all  that  is  necessary,  to  attach  to  them 
the  duties,  and  to  belligerent  nations,  the  rights,  resulting  from 
a  state  of  war.  This  notice  is  given  in  different  ways,  by  procla- 
mations, heralds,  statutes  published,  and  even  by  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  hostilities  for  a  length  of  time.  As  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  being  a  dependency  of  a  neutral  nation,  situated  near 
the  dependencies  of  the  belligerent  power  with  whom  the  United 
States  had  prohibited  intercourse,  and  having  had  long  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things,  its  inhabitants  were,  as  I  con- 
ceive, bound  not  to  interfere  or  attempt  to  defeat  the  measures 
taken  by  our  government,  in  their  limited  war.  We  find,  however, 
that  these  attempts  have  been  frequent ;  that  American  vessels 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  covered  in  that  island,  and  the  trade 
which  our  government  has  interdicted  has  been  thus  carried  on. 
It  behooved,  then,  those  of 'its  inhabitants  who  would  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  restraint  to  act  with  openness,  and  avoid  fraud 
and  its  appearances. 

This  construction  of  the  state  in  which  the  United  States  are 
(although  I  am  of  opinion  that,  abstractedly  from  other  consider- 
ations, it  would  give  them  the  rights  of  belligerent  powers),  places 
the  neutral  powers  in  no  new  predicament,  nor  imposes  the  neces- 
sity of  any  new  documents,  or  other  conduct  than  they  were 
obliged  to  from  the  preexisting  state  of  war  between  most  of 
the  great  naval  powers.  On  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no 
damages  are  to  be  paid  the  claimants  for  the  capture  and  deten- 
tion, and  do  so  decree,  and  that  each  party  bear  their  own  costs. 

From  this  decree,  the  claimants  appealed  to  the  circuit  court,  where 
it  was  reversed,  and  $8,504  damages  were  given.  The  following  is  the 
decree  of  the  circuit  court : 
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.  This  court  having  fully  heard  the  parties  on  the  said  appeal, 
finds  the  facts  stated  in  the  said  decree  to  be  true,  and  that  the 
said  Little  had  instructions  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  which  the  action  in  the  said  libel  is  founded,  a  copy  of 
which  instructions  is  on  file.  And  it  further  appearing  that  the 
said  brigantine  and  her  cargo  were  Danish,  and  neutral  property, 
and  that  the  said  George  Little  knew  that  the  said  brig,  at  the 
time  of  the  said  capture,  was  bound  and  sailing  from  Jeremie  to 
St.  Thomas,  a  Danish  and  neutral  port,  and  not  to  any  French 
port;  this  court  is  of  opinion  that  although  Captain  Little  had  a 
right  to  stop  and  examine  the  said  brig,  in  case  of  suspecting  her 
to  be  engaged  in  any  commerce  contrary  to  the  act  of  the  9th  of 
February,  1799,  yet  that  he  was  not  warranted  by  law  to  capture 
and  send  her  to  a  port  of  the  United  States.  That  it  was  at  his 
risk  and  peril,  if  the  property  was  neutral ;  and  that  a  probable 
cause  to  suspect  the  vessel  and  cargo  American,  will  not,  in  such 
case,  excuse  a  capture  and  sending  to  port.  It  is,  therefore,  con- 
sidered, adjudged  and  decreed  by  this  court,  that  the  said  decree 
respecting  damages  and  costs  be,  and  it  is  hereby  reversed,  and 
that  the  said  claimants  recover  their  damages  and  costs. 

The  damages  being  assessed  by  assessors  appointed  by  the  court,  a 
final  sentence  was  pronounced,  from  which  the  captors  appealed  to 
this  court. 

The  cause  was  argued  at  December  term,  1801,  by  Dexter,  for  the 
appellants,  and  by  Martin  and  Mason,  for  the  claimants. 

February  27th,  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  now  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court. — The  Flying  Fish,  a  Danish  vessel,  having  on  board  Danish 
and  neutral  property,  was  captured  on  the  2d  of  December,  1799,  on 
a  voyage  from  Jeremie  to  St.  Thomas,  by  the  United  States  frigate 
Boston,  commanded  by  Captain  Little,  and  brought  into  the  port  of 
Boston,  where  she  was  libelled  as  an  American  vessel  that  had  violated 
the  non-intercourse  law.  The  judge  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried 
directed  a  restoration  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  as  neutral  property,  but 
refused  to  award  damages  for  the  capture  and  detention,  because,  in 
his  opinion,  there  was  probable  cause  to  suspect  the  vessel  to  be 
American.  On  an  appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  this  sentence  was  re- 
versed, because  the  Flying  Fish  was  on  a  voyage  from,  not  to,  a 
French  port,  and  was,  therefore,  had  she  even  been  an  American  ves- 
sel, not  liable  to  capture  on  the  high  seas. 

During  the  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  France,  an  act 
for  the  suspension  of  all  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  was 
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annually  passed.  That  under  which  the  Flying  Fish  was  condemned, 
declared  every  vessel  owned,  hired  or  employed,  wholly  or  in  part, 
by  an  American,  which  should  be  employed  in  any  traffic  or  commerce 
with  or  for  any  person  resident  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  French  Republic,  to  be  forfeited,  together  with  her 
cargo ;  the  one-half  to  accrue  to  the  United  States,  and  the  other  to  any 
person  or  persons,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  will  inform  and 
prosecute  for  the  same.  The  5th  section  of  this  act  authorizes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  instruct  the  commanders  of  armed 
vessels  "to  stop  and  examine  any  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  high  seas,  which  there  may  be  reason  to  suspect  to  be  engaged 
in  any  traffic  or  commerce  contrary  to  the  true  tenor  of  the  act,  and 
if,  upon  examination,  it  should  appear  that  such  ship  or  vessel  is 
bound  or  sailing  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  French 
Republic  or  her  dependencies,  it  is  rendered  lawful  to  seize  such  vessel 
and  send  her  into  the  United  States  for  adjudication. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whose  high  duty  it  is  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed,"  and  who  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  United  States,  might  not,  without  any  special  authority  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  have  empowered  the 
officers  commanding  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  to  seize 
and  send  into  port  for  adjudication,  American  vessels  which  were  for- 
feited, by  being  engaged  in  this  illicit  commerce.  But  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  general  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  u^hich 
declares  that  "such  vessels  may  be  seized,  and  may  be  prosecuted  in 
any  district  or  circuit  court,  which  shall  be  holden  within  or  for  the 
district  where  the  seizure  shall  be  made,"  obviously  contemplates  a 
seizure  within  the  United  States;  and  that  the  5th  section  gives  a 
special  authority  to  seize  on  the  high  seas,  and  limits  that  authority  to 
the  seizure  of  vessels  bound,  or  sailing  to  a  French  port,  the  legisla- 
ture seem  to  have  prescribed  that  the  manner  in  which  this  law  shall 
be  carried  into  execution  was  to  exclude  a  seizure  of  any  vessel  not 
bound  to  a  French  port.  Of  consequence,  however  strong  the  cir- 
cumstances might  be,  which-  induced  Captain  Little  to  suspect  the 
Flying  Fish  to  be  an  American  vessel,  they  could  not  excuse  the 
detention  of  her,  since  he  would  not  have  been  authorized  to  detain  her, 
had  she  been  really  American. 

It  was  so  obvious,  that  if  only  vessels  sailing  to  a  French  port  could 
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be  seized  on  the  high  seas,  that  the  law  would  be  very  often  evaded, 
that  this  Act  of  Congress  appears  to  have  received  a  different  con- 
struction from  the  executive  of  the  United  States ;  a  construction  much 
better  calculated  to  give  it  eflfect.  A  copy  of  this  act  was  transmitted 
by  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to  the  captains  of  the  armed  vessels,  who 
were  ordered  to  consider  the  5th  section  as  a  part  of  their  instruc- 
tions.    The  same  letter  contained  the  following  clause: 

A  proper  discharge  of  the  important  duties  enjoined  on  you, 
arising  out  of  this  act,  will  require  the  exercise  of  a  sound  and 
an  impartial  judgment.  You  are  not  only  to  do  all  that  in  you 
lies  to  prevent  all  intercourse,  whether  direct  or  circuitous,  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  France  or  her  depen- 
dencies, where  the  vessels  are  apparently  as  well  as  really  Ameri- 
can, and  protected  by  American  papers  only,  but  you  are  to  be 
vigilant  that  vessels  or  cargoes,  really  American,  but  covered  by 
Danish  or  other  foreign  papers,  and  bound  to  or  from  French 
ports,  do  not  escape  you. 

These  orders,  given  by  the  executive,  under  the  construction  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  made  by  the  department  to  which  its  execution  was 
assigned,  enjoin  the  seizure  of  American  vessels  sailing  from  a  French 
port.  Is  the  officer  who  obeys  them  liable  for  damages  sustained  by 
this  misconstruction  of  the  act,  or  will  his  orders  excuse  him?  If  his 
instructions  afford  him  no  protection,  then  the  law  must  take  its 
course,  and  he  must  pay  such  damages  as  are  legally  awarded  against 
him;  if  they  excuse  an  act,  not  otherwise  excusable,  it  would  then  be 
necessary  to  inquire,  whether  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  probable  cause 
which  existed  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  vessel  was  American, 
would  excuse  the  captor  from  damages  when  the  vessel  appeared  in 
fact  to  be  neutral  ? 

I  confess,  the  first  bias  of  my  mind  was  very  strong  in  favor  of  the 
opinion,  that  though  the  instructions  of  the  executive  could  not  give 
a  right,  they  might  yet  excuse  from  damages.  I  was  much  inclined 
to  think  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  taken  between  acts  of  civil  and 
those  of  military  officers ;  and  between  proceedings  within  the  body 
of  the  country  and  those  on  the  high  seas.  That  implicit  obedience 
which  military  men  usually  pay  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  which 
indeed  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every  military  system,  appeared 
to  me  strongly  to  imply  the  principle,  that  those  orders,  if  not  to  per- 
form a  prohibited  act,  ought  to  justify  the  person  whose  general  duty 
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it  is  to  obey  them,  and  who  is  placed  by  the  laws  of  his  country  in  a 
situation  which,  in  general,  requires  that  he  should  obey  them.  I  was 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  where,  in  consequence  of  orders  from 
the  legitimate  authority,  a  vessel  is  seized  with  pure  intention,  the 
claim  of  the  injured  party  for  damages  would  be  against  that  govern- 
ment from  which  the  orders  proceeded,  and  would  be  a  proper  subject 
for  negotiation.  But  I  have  been  convinced  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  I 
have  receded  from  this  first  opinian.  I  acquiesce  in"  that  of  my 
brethren,  which  is  that  the  instructions  can  not  change  the  nature  of 
the  transaction,  nor  legalize  an  act  which,  without  those  instructions, 
would  have  been  a  plain  trespass. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  the  probable 
cause  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  the  Flying  Fish  to  suspect  her  of 
being  an  American,  would  excuse  Captain  Little  from  damages  for 
having  seized  and  sent  her  into  port?  since,  had  she  been  an  Amer- 
ican, the  seizure  would  have  been  unlawful.  Captain  Little,  then, 
must  be  answerable  in  damages  to  the  owner  of  this  neutral  vessel, 
and  as  the  account  taken  by  order  of  the  circuit  court  is  not  objection- 
able on  its  face,  and  has  not  been  excepted  to  by  counsel  before  the 
proper  tribunal,  this  court  can  receive  no  objection  to  it. 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  no  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  circuit 
court,  and  it  must  be  affirmed  with  costs. 


HALLET  &  BOWNE  v.  JENKS  AND  OTHERS^ 
Marine  insurance. — Illegal  voyage 

A  vessel  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1799,  driven  by 
distress  into  a  French  port,  and  obliged  to  land  her  cargo,  in  order  to  make 
repairs,  and  prevented  by  the  officers  of  the  French  Government  from  re- 
lading  her  original  cargo,  and  from  taking  away  anything  in  exchange  but 
produce  or  bills,  might  purchase  and  take  away  such  produce,  without  in- 
curring the  penalties  of  the  non-intercourse  act  of  June  13,  1798.  And 
such  voyage  was  not  illegal,  so  as  to  avoid  the  insurance. 

Hallet  V.  Jenks,  1  Caines,  Cas.  43 ;  s.  c.  1  Caines,  Rep.  64,  affirmed. 

This  was  a  writ  of  error  to  the  "Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeach- 
ments, and  the  Correction  of  Errors,  in  the  .State  of  New  York,"  un- 
der the  act  of  Congress  of  the  24th  September,  1789,  §  25   (1  U.  S. 

1  3  Cranch,  210. 
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Stat.  85),  which  gives  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  upon  a  judgment  in  the  highest  court  of  a  State, 
in  which  a  decision  in  the  suit  could  be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  ques- 
tion the  construction  of  any  clause  of  a  statute  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  decision  is  against  the  right,  privilege  or  exemption,  specially 
set  up  or  claimed  by  either  party,  under  such  statute. 

The  action  was  upon  a  policy  of  insurance,  and  the  only  question  to 
be  decided  by  this  court  was,  whether  the  risk  insured  was  illegal, 
under  the  act  of  Congress  (commonly  called  the  non-intercourse  law; 
of  the  13th  June,  1798  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  565).  For  although  another 
question  appears  to  arise  upon  the  record,  viz.,  whether  a  condemna- 
tion in  a  foreign  court,  as  enemy's  property,  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  that  fact,  yet  this  court  is  prohibited  by  the  same  25th  section 
of  the  act  of  1789,  to  consider  any  other  question  than  that  which 
respects  the  construction  of  the  statute  in  dispute. 

On  the  trial  of  the  general  issue,  a  special  verdict  was  found,  con- 
taining the  following  facts: 

That  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1799,  the  defendants,  for  a  premium 
of  25  per  cent,  insured  for  the  plaintiffs  against  all  risks,  $1,000,  upon 
25,000  pounds  weight  of  coffee,  valued  at  20  cents  per  pound,  on 
board  the  sloop  Nancy,  from  Hispaniola  to  St.  Thomas.  That  in  the 
margin  of  the  policy  was  inserted  a  clause  in  the  following  words, 
"warranted  the  property  of  the  plaintiffs,  all  Americans,"  but  that  the 
words  "all  Americans,"  were  added,  after  the  policy  was  subscribed ; 
that  the  sloop  Nancy  was  built  at  Rhode  Island,  and  belonged  to  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  resident  in  Rhode  Island,  as  well  when  she 
left  that  State,  as  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  and  being  chartered  by 
the  plaintiffs,  sailed  from  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the  12th  day 
of  December,  in  the  year  1798,  on  her  first  voyage  to  the  Havana; 
that  in  the  course  of  the  said  voyage,  she  was  compelled,  being  in  dis- 
tress, to  put  into  Cape  Francois,  in  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  a  country 
in  the  possession  of  France,  where  she  arrived  on  the  5th  day  of 
January,  1799;  that  the  master  and  supercargo  of  the  sloop  were  part 
owners  of  the  cargo,  and  two  of  the  plaintiffs  in  this  suit ;  that  having 
so  put  into  Cape  Frangois,  the  cargo  was  landed  to  repair  the  vessel ; 
that  the  public  ofificers  acting  under  the  French  Government  there, 
took  from  them  nearly  all  the  provisions  on  board  the  sloop,  and  the 
master  and  supercargo  were  permitted  to  sell,  and  did  sell,  the  re- 
mainder, to  different  persons  there;  that  the  master  and  supercargo 
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made  a  contract  with  the  public  officers,  by  which  they  were  to  be  paid 
for  the  provisions  in  thirty  days,  but  the  payment  was  not  made ;  that, 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  cargo,  they  purchased 
the  whole  of  the  cargo  which  was  on  board,  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture, and  also  seventeen  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which  they  sent  home  to 
New  York,  on  freight;  that  the  said  officers  forbade  the  said  mastei 
and  supercargo  of  the  sloop,  from  taking  on  board  the  cargo  landed 
from  the  said  vessel,  or  from  conveying  from  the  said  island  any 
specie,  by  reason  whereof  they  were  compelled  to  sell  the  same,  and 
to  take  the  produce  of  that  country  in  payment.  That  the  sloop,  with 
30,000  weight  of  coffee  on  board,  25,000  pounds  weight  of  which  was 
intended  to  be  insured  by  the  present  policy,  sailed  from  Cape  Fran- 
cois, on  the  23d  day  of  February,  in  the  year  last  aforesaid,  on  the 
voyage  mentioned  in  the  policy  of  insurance,  having  on  board  the 
usual  documents  of  an  American  vessel ;  that  the  sloop,  in  the  course 
of  her  said  voyage,  was  captured  by  a  British  frigate,  and  carried 
into  the  island  of  Tortola,  and  vessel  and  cargo  libelled,  as  well  for 
being  the  property  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  as  for  being  the 
property  of  American  citizens,  trading  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States ;  that,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  sloop,  besides 
the  documents  aforesaid,  the  following  paper  was  found  on  board: 

Liberty — Safe  Conduct — Equality 

At  the  Cape,  11th  Termidor,  sixth  year  of  the  French  Republic, 
one  and  indivisible.  The  general  of  division  and  private  agent  of 
the  executive  directory  at  St.  Domingo,  requests  the  officers  of 
the  French  navy  and  privateers  of  the  republic,  to  let  pass  freely 

the  American  vessel  called  the  ,  master,  property 

of  Mr.  E.  Born  Jenks,  merchants  at  Providence,  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  United  States,  arrived  from  the  said  place  to  the 
Cape  Frangois,  for  trade  and  business.  The  citizen  French  con- 
sul, in  the  place  where  the  said  vessel  shall  be  fitted  out,  is  in- 
vited to  fill  with  her  name,  and  the  captain's,  the  blank  left  on 
these  presents;  in  attestation  of  which,  he  will  please  to  set  his 
hand  hereupon. 

(Signed)  J.  Hedouville. 
Gauthier^ 
the  general  secretary  of  the  agency. 

Which  paper  was  received  on  board  the  sloop,  at  Cape  Frangois, 
and  was  on  board  when  she  left  that  place ;  that  the  property  insured 
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by  the  policy  aforesaid  was  claimed  by  the  said  Zebedee  Hunt,  and 
was  condemned  by  a  sentence  of  the  said  court  of  vice-admiralty,  in 
the  following  words :  "That  the  said  sloop  Nancy,  and  cargo  on  board, 
claimed  by  the  said  Zebedee  Hunt,  as  by  the  proceedings  will  show 
to  be  enemy's  property,  and  as  such>  or  otherwise,  liable  to  confisca- 
tion, and  condemned  the  same  as  good  and  lawful  prize  to  the  cap- 
tors." That  the  plaintiffs  are  Americans,  and  were  owners  of  the 
property  insured,  and  that  the  same  was  duly  abandoned  to  the  under- 
writers. 

That  part  of  the  act  of  Congress,  which  the  underwriters  contended 
had  been  violated  by  the  defendants  in  error,  is  as  follows: 

§  1.  That  no  ship  or  vessel,  owned,  hired  or  employed,  wholly 
or  in  part,  by  any  person  resident  within  the  United  States,  and 
which  shall  depart  therefrom,  after  the  first  day  of  July  next, 
shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  directly,  or  from  any  intermediate 
port  or  place,  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the 
French  Republic,  or  the  dependencies  thereof,  or  to  any  place 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  under  the  acknowledged  gov- 
ernment of  France,  or  shall  be  employed  in  any  traffic  or  commerce 
with  or  for  any  person,  resident  within  the  jurisdiction,  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  French  Republic.  And  if  any  ship  or  vessel, 
in  any  voyage  thereafter  commencing,  and  before  her  return 
within  the  United  States,  shall  be  voluntarily  carried,  or  suffered 
to  proceed  to  any  French  port  or  place  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be 
employed  as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the  intent  hereof,  every  such 
ship  or  vessel,  together  with  her  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited,  and 
shall  accrue,  etc. 

The  second  section  enacts,  that  after  the  first  of  July,  1798,  no  clear- 
ance for  a  foreign  voyage  shall  be  granted  to  any  ship  or  vessel  owned, 
hired  or  employed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  any  person  resident  within 
the  United  States,  until  a  bond  shall  be  given,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  "with  condition,  that  the  same  shall 
not,  during  her  intended  voyage,  or  before  her  return  within  the 
United  States,  proceed  or  be  carried,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  French  Republic,  or  the  de- 
pendencies thereof,  or  any  place  in  the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere, 
under  the  acknowledged  government  of  France,  unless  by  distress  of 
weather,  or  want  of  provisions,  or  by  actual  force  or  violence,  to  be 
fully  proved  and  manifested  before  the  acquittance  of  such  bond ;  and 
that  such  vessel  is  not,  and  shall  not,  be  employed,  during  her  mtended 
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voyage,  or  before  her  return,  as  aforesaid,  in  any  traffic  or  commerce 
with  or  for  any  person  resident  within  the  territory  of  that  republic, 
or  in  any  of  the  dependencies  thereof."  June  13,  1798.  (1  U.  S. 
Stat.  565.) 

'Mason,  for  the  plaintiffs  in  error. — If  the- insurance  was  upon  an 
illegal  transaction,  the  defendants  in  error  have  no  right  to  recover. 
The  only  question  for  the  consideration  of  this  court  is,  whether  it  be 
a  transaction  prohibited  by  the  act  of  Congress.  If  the  purchase  of 
this  cargo  in  Cape  Fran<;ois  was  lawful,  the  policy  is  good. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  has  two  branches,  and  contemplates  two 
separate  offenses:  1st.  That  no  vessel  shall  be  allowed  to  go  to  a 
French  port.  But  this  prohibition  must  be  subject  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  public  enemy,  shall  be  an  excuse. 
2d.  That  if  driven  into  such  port  by  distress,  or  involuntarily  carried 
in,  yet  there  shall  be  no  trade  or  traffic.  The  words  are,  "if  any  vessel 
shall  be  voluntarily  carried,  or  suffered  to  proceed  to  any  French  port 
or  place  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid."  The  going 
in  must  be  voluntary,  but  the  legislature  carefully  omit  the  word  vol- 
untarily, when  speaking  of  the  offense  of  trading,  for  all  trading  must 
be  voluntary ;  it  can  not  be  by  compulsion.  The  object  was  to  prevent 
intercourse,  and  the  statute  only  makes  the  same  saving  of  the  for- 
feiture which  a  court  would  have  made  without  such  a  saving  clause. 

The  condition  of  the  bond  mentioned  in  the  second  section  confirms 
this  construction  of  the  first.  It  is  divided  into  two  clauses,  agreeable 
to  the  two  offenses  to  be  provided  against.  The  proviso  "unless  by 
distress  of  weather,"  etc.,  is  annexed  only  to  the  offense  of  going  into 
the  port,  but  there  is  no  saving  or  exception  as  to  the  offense  of  trad- 
ing. If  she  had  not  been  driven  in  by  distress  of  weather,  she  woulJ 
have  been  liable  to  forfeiture,  under  the  first  offense.  But  having 
been  employed  in  traffic  with  pensons  resident,  etc.,  she  is  equally 
liable  to  forfeiture,  under  the  second,  and  the  condition  of  the  bond 
has  been  substantially  broken. 

The  special  verdict  states,  "that  the  master  and  supercargo  were 
permitted  to  sell,  and  did  sell,  the  residue  of  the  cargo,  to  different 
persons  there."  Here  was  no  compulsion.  This  selling  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law ;  but  it  is  not  that  which  avoids  this  policy.  The  fault 
was,  that  with  the  proceeds  of  those  sales,  the  plaintiffs  below  pur- 
chased the  cargo  insured.    There  was  no  compulsion  to  do  this,  except 
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what  I  shall  presently  notice,  as  stated  in  the  verdict.  It  will  probably 
be  contended,  that  the  following  words  of  the  verdict  show  a  com- 
[mlsion,  viz.,  "that  the  said  officers  forbade  the  said  master  and  super- 
cargo from  taking  on  board  the  cargo  landed  from  the  said  vessel, 
or  from  conveying  from  the  said  island  any  specie,  by  reason  whereof, 
they  were  compelled  to  sell  the  same,  and  to  take  the  produce  of  that 
country  in  payment."  But  this  is  only  the  reasoning  of  the  jury,  and 
the  words,  by  reason  whereof,  show  what  kind  of  compulsion  it  was, 
and  that  it  was  not  that  inevitable  necessity  which  can  excuse  the  ex- 
press violation  of  the  law.  The  owners  ought  to  have  said  to  them, 
if  you  forbid  us  to  take  away  our  property,  we  must  leave  it,  and 
look  to  our  Government  for  an  indemnification;  for  they  have  for- 
bidden us  to  sell  it  to  you,  or  to  purchase  a  new  cargo.  The  forbid- 
ding them  to  relade  their  goods,  and  to  take  away  specie,  was  no  com- 
pulsion to  purchase  produce.  The  verdict  does  not  state  that  the 
master  or  supercargo  attempted  to  resist  the  force;  it  may  be  wholly 
a  colorable  transaction. 

The  act  of  the  27th  February,  1800  (2  U.  S.  Stat.  7),  shows  what 
the  construction  of  that  of  1798  ought  to  be.  The  third  section  of  fhe 
former  provides,  that  in  case  the  vessel  shall  be  compelled,  by  distress 
or  superior  force,  to  go  into  a  French  port,  and  shall  there  necessarily 
unlade  and  deliver,  or  shall  be  deprived  of  any  cargo  then  on  board, 
the  master  may  receive  payment  in  bills  of  exchange,  money  or  bullion, 
and  not  otherwise,  "and  shall  not  thereby  be  understood  to  contravene 
this  law."  This  is  a  clear  implication,  that  if  there  had  not  been  such 
an  express  permission  to  receive  payment  in  bills  of  exchange,  money 
or  bullion,  it  would  have  been  a  contravention  of  the  law ;  and  that 
law,  excepting  this  provision,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  law  of 
1798. 

Harper,  contra. — I  might  safely  agree  to  the  first  position  taken  by 
ihe  opposite  counsel,  that  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1798  creates 
two  distinct  offenses.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  whole  constitutes  but 
one  offense.  How  is  a  ship  to  be  employed  in  traffic  ?  She  must  bring 
^nd  carry.  If  she  did  not  go  voluntarily,  she  was  not  employed  in 
trafficking.  If  the  master  sell  the  cargo,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
vessel  is  not  employed  in  traffic.  But  if  the  act  creates  two  separate 
oft'enses,  how  is  the  vessel  employed  in  the  traffic?  She  did  not  carry 
the  cargo  there  voluntarily.     But  it  being  there,  and  landed,  neces- 
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sarily  landed,  how  is  the  vessel  concerned  in  the  sales  and  purchases 
made  by  the  master?  The  necessity  of  repairing  the  vessel  is  as  much 
an  excuse  for  landing  the  cargo,  as  stress  of  weather  was  for  going 
in.  The  master  was  forbidden  to  relade  it.  But  a  difference  is  taken 
between  prohibition  and  prevention.  It  is  said,  that  the  forbidding  is 
not  preventing.  But  by  whom  was  the  prohibition  ?  By  the  officers 
of  the  Government,  having  authority  and  power  to  carry  the  prohibi- 
tion into  eff^ect.     It  was,  therefore,  actual  prevention. 

What  was  the  mischief  intended  to  be  remedied  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress? Not  such  a  sale  as  this.  It  was  to  prevent  a  voluntary  inter- 
course, not  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  rescuing 
their  property  from  impending  loss.  What  is  traffic?  A  contract  by 
consent  of  both  parties.  If  one  is  under  compulsion,  it  is  no  contract, 
no  traffic.  The  transaction  disclosed  by  the  verdict,  is  only  the  means 
of  saving  property  from  a  total  loss.  The  owners  were  not  obliged 
to  abandon,  as  the  gentleman  contends,  property  thus  put  in  jeopardy. 
The  master  and  supercargo  were  not  free  agents.  They  were  not 
obliged  to  take  bills,  which  they  knew  would  not  be  paid.  If  I  could 
have  had  a  doubt  upon  this  case  it  would  have  been  removed  by  the 
decisions  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  a  case  before 
one  of  your  Honors,^  in  Baltimore,  a  vessel  had  brought  home  from 
the  French  West  Indies,  a  cargo  of  the  produce  of  those  islands,  after 
having  been  compelled  to  go  in  and  sell  her  outward  cargo ;  and  it 
was  decided,  that  the  case  was  not  within  this  act  of  Congress.  A 
similar  case  is  understood  to  have  been  decided  by  another  of  your 
Honors,^  in  New  York.  If  those  cases  were  not  within  the  law  I  am 
warranted  in  saying,  this  is  not. 

Those  decisions  produced  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1800,  which 
the  gentleman  has  cited,  and  which  was  introduced,  to  shut  the  door 
that  had  been  left  open.  It  was  perceived,  that  the  law,  as  it  stood 
before,  would  give  an  opportunity  of  fraud.  The  third  section  was 
enacted  to  take  away  the  temptation ;  because,  although  there  might 
be  cases,  clear  of  fraud,  it  was  thought  best  to  sacrifice  these  par- 
ticular cases,  that  fraud  might  be  prevented  in  others.  This  section, 
therefore,  has  given  a  sanction  to  the  decisions  of  the  circuit  courts. 


^Judge  Washington. 

2Judge  Paterson,  in  September,  1799,  in  the  case  of  Richardson  and  others, 
cited  in  1  Caines'  Rep.,  p.  63. 
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Key,  in  reply. — It  is  clear,  that  there  are  two  distinct  prohibitions 
in  the  act.  The  two  parts  of  the  section  are  connected  by  the  dis- 
junctive "or,"  and  not  by  the  copulative  "and."  This  is  rendered 
still  more  evident,  by  the  form  of  the  condition  of  the  bond  described 
in  the  second  section. 

Whenever  you  rely  on  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  justify  your  acts, 
you  must  not  go  beyond  the  necessity.  AH  beyond  is  voluntary.  In 
this  case,  it  might  go  to  the  landing,  and  to  the  seizure  of  part,  but 
not  to  the  sale  of  the  residue.  The  probability  of  loss  is  not  neces- 
sity. If  they  took  produce,  it  was  only  to  avoid  a  greater  loss.  It 
was  not  an  inevitable  necessity.  Another  fact  shows  that  it  was 
trading;  not  merely  taking  on  board,  to  bring  home,  property  which 
they  were  compelled  to  receive.  She  was  not  coming  home  with  the 
property,  when  she  was  captured,  but  going  on  a  trading  voyage.  And 
the  French  pass  states  that  she  came  to  Cape  Frangois  for  trade  and 
business.  The  intention  of  the  act  was  to  prevent  all  trading  and 
intercourse  with  France  or  her  dependencies. 

In  the  case  at  Baltimore,  before  his  Honor  Judge  Washington. 
the  vessel  returned  directly  home  to  Baltimore,  with  produce,  which 
she  had  been  compelled  to  take  or  abandon. 

Mason,  on  the  same  side." — It  is  said,  there  must  be  a  preexisting 
intention  to  go  to  a  French  port.  If  the  sloop  had  arrived  safe  at  the 
Havana,  and  been  there  sold  to  an  agent  of  the  French  Government, 
it  is  clear,  she  would  have  been  liable  to  forfeiture.  So,  if  the  French 
agent,  who  signed  the  passport,  had  freighted  the  vessel.  These  cases 
show  that  a  preexisting  intention  is  not  necessary.  The  construction 
contended  for  would,  indeed,  open  a  wide  door  to  fraud,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  contended.  It'  would  only  be  necessary  to  start  a  plank, 
in  sight  of  the  port,  and  then  go  in  to  stop  the  leak,  and  the  whole  law 
is  evaded. 

March  6,  1805.  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  to  the  following  effect:— The  court  is  of  opinion,  according  to 
the  best  consideration  they  have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  that 
this  case  is  not  within  the  act  of  Congress  of  1798,  usually  called  the 
non-intercourse  law. 

It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  the  special  verdict,  do  not  show  an  absolute  necessity 
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for  the  trading  therein  described.  And  it  is  said,  the  plaintiff  might 
have  abandoned  the  property,  and  sought  redress  of  his  government ; 
and' that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  rather  than  violate  the  laws  of  his 
country.  But  the  court  is  of  opinion,  that  the  act  of  Congress  did  not 
impose  such  terms  upon  a  person  who  was  forced  by  stress  of  weather 
to  enter  a  French  port,  and  land  his  cargo,  and  was  prevented  by  the 
public  officers  of  that  port  to  relade  and  carry  it  away.  Even  if  an 
actual  and  general  war  had  existed  between  this  country  and  France, 
and  the  plaintiff  had  been  driven  into  a  French  port,  a  part  of  his 
cargo  seized,  and  he  had  been  permitted  by  the  officers  of  the  port 
to  sell  the  residue,  and  purchase  a  new  cargo,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  deemed  such  a  traffic  with  the  enemy,  as  would 
vitiate  the  policy  upon  such  new  cargo.  The  terms  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress seem  to  imply  an  intentional  offense  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

The  case  put,  of  a  French  agent  going  to  the  Havana,  and  there 
purchasing  the  cargo  for  the  use  of  the  French  Government,  under 
a  preconcert  with  the  owners,  would  certainly  be  an  offense  against 
the  law ;  but  when  there  is  no  such  intention ;  when  the  vessel  has  been 
absolutely  forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  to  go  into  a  French  port,  and 
land  her  cargo ;  when  part  has  been  seized  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  and  the  master  has  been  forbidden  by  the  public 
officers  of  the  port  to  relade  the  residue,  and  to  sell  it  for  any  thing 
valuable,  except  the  produce  of  the  country ;  the  mere  taking  away 
such  produce,  can  not  be  deemed  such  a  traffic  as  is  contemplated  by 
the  act  of  Congress. 

Judgment  affirmed,  with  costs. ^ 


SANDS  v.  KNOX« 
Non-intercourse  act 

The  non-intercourse  act  of  June  13,  1798,  did  not  impose  any  disability  upon 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  sold  bona  fide  to  foreigners,  residing  out  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  existence  of  that  act. 

Error  to  the  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  Errors,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


^See  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  in  this  case,  in  1 
Caines'  Rep.  64,  and  that  of  the  High  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments  and 
Correction  of  Errors,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  delivered  by  Lansing,  Chancel- 
lor, in  1  Caines'  Cases  in  Error,  p.  43. 

23  Cranch,  499. 
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Thomas  Knox,  administrator,  with  the  will  annexed,  of  Raapzat 
Ileyleger,  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  brought  an  action  of 
trespass  vi  et  armis,  in  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  against  Joshua  Sands,  collector  of  the  customs  for  the 
port  of  New  York,  for  seizing  and  detaining  a  schooner  called  the 
Jennett,  with  her  cargo. 

The  defendant,  Sands,  pleaded  in  justification,  that  he  was  collector, 
etc.,  and  that  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1798,  viz.,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1798,  the  said  schooner,  then  being  called  the  Juno,  was 
owned  by  a  person  resident  within  the  United  States,  at  Middletown, 
in  Connecticut,  and  cleared  for  a  foreign  voyage,  viz.,  from  Middle- 
town  to  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  a  bond  being  given  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  as  directed  by  the  statute,  with  condition  that  the  ves- 
sel should  not,  during  her  intended  voyage,  or  before  her  retum'within 
the  United  States,  proceed,  or  b'e  carried,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  French  Republic,  or  the 
dependencies  thereof,  or  any  place  in  the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere, 
under  the  acknowledged  government  of  France,  unless  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  want  of  provisions,  or  by  actual  force  or  violence,  to  be 
fully  proved  and  manifested  before  the  acquittance  of  such  bond,  and 
that  such  vessel  was  not,  and  should  not  be,  employed,  during  her 
said  intended  voyage,  or  before  her  return  as  aforesaid,  in  any  traffic 
or  commerce  with,  or  for,  any  person  resident  within  the  territory  of 
that  republic,  or  in  any  of  the  dependencies  thereof.  That  afterwards, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1798,  she  did  proceed,  and  was  voluntarily 
carried  from  Middletown  to  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  thence,  before  her  return  within  the  United  States, 
to  Port  de  Paix  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  being  then  a  place  under 
the  acknowledged  government  of  France,  without  being  obliged  to  do 
so  by  stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  provisions,  or  actual  force  and 
violence,  whereby,  and  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute,  the  said 
schooner  and  her  cargo  became  forfeited,  the  one-half  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer;  by  reason 
whereof,  the  defendant,  being  collector,  etc.,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1799, 
arrested,  entered  and  took  possession  of  the  said  vessel  and  cargo, 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  detained  them  as  mentioned 
in  the  declaration,  and  as  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  do. 

The  plaintiff,  in  his  replication,  admitted  that  the  defendant  was  col- 
lector, etc.,  that  at  the  time  she  sailed  from  Middletown  for  St.  Croix. 
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she  was  owned  by  a  person  then  resident  in  the  United  States ;  and 
that  a  bond  was  given  as  stated  in  the  plea ;  but  alleged,  that  she  sailed 
directly  from  Middletown  to  St.  Croix,  where  she  arrived  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1799,  the  said  island  of  St.  Croix  then  and  yet  being 
under  the  government  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  That  one  Josiah 
Savage,  then  and  there  being  the  owner  and  possessor  of  the  said  ves- 
sel, sold  her,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  at  St.  Croix,  to  the  said 
Raapzat  Heyleger,  who  was  then,  and  until  his  death  continued  to  be, 
a  subject  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  resident  at  St.  Croix,  who,  on 
the  1st  of  March  following,  sent  the  said  vessel,  on  his  own  account, 
and  for  his  own  benefit,  on  a  voyage  from  Port  de  Paix  to  St.  Croix, 
without  that,  that  she  was  at  any  other  time  carried,  etc. 

To  this  replication,  there  was  a  general  demurrer  and  joinder,  and 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  which,  upon  a  writ  of  error  to  the  court 
for  the  trial  of  impeachments  and  correction  of  errors,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  was  affirmed.  The  defendant  now  brought  his  writ  of 
error  to  this  court,  under  the  25th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  the 
United  States.     (1  U.  S.  Stat.  85.) 

The  only  question  which  could  be  made  in  this  court,  was  upon  the 
construction  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of  June  13,  1798  (1  U.  S.  Stat. 
565),  commonly  called  the  non-intercourse  act;  the  first  section  of 
which  is  in  these  words:  "That  no  ship  or  vessel,  owned,  hired  or 
employed,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  any  person  resident  within  the  United 
States,  and  which  shall  depart  therefrom,  after  the  1st  day  of  July 
next,  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed,  directly,  or  from  any  intermediate 
port  or  place,  to  any  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  French 
Republic,  or  the  dependencies  thereof,  or  to  any  place  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  elsewhere,  under  the  acknowledged  government  of  France, 
or  shall  be  employed  in  any  traffic  or  commerce  with  or  for  any  person, 
resident  within  the  jurisdiction  or  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
Republic.  And  if  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  voyage  thereafter  com- 
mencing, and  before  her  return  within  the  United  States,  shall  be 
voluntarily  carried,  or  suffered  to  proceed,  to  any  French  port  or  place 
as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  employed  as  aforesaid,  contrary  to  the  intent 
hereof,  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  together  with  her  cargo,  shall  be 
forfeited,  and  shall  accrue,  the  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  any  person  or  persons,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  will  inform  and  prosecute  for  the  same; 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted  and  condemned,  in  any 
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circuit  or  district  court  of  the  .United  States,  which  shall  be  holden 
within  and  for  the  district  where  the  seizure  shall  be  made." 

The  condition  of  the  bond  stated  in  the  plea,  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  required  by  the  second  section  of  the  act.  The  seventieth 
section  of  the  act  of  2d  of  March,  1799  (1  U.  S.  Stat.  678),  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  several  officers  of  the  customs,  to  seize  any  vessel 
liable  to  seizure,  under  that  or  any  other  act  of  Congress  respecting 
the  revenue. 

C.  Lee,  for  the  plaintiff  in  error. — The  question  is,  whether  the  act 
of  Congress  does  not  impose  a  disability  upon  the  vessel  itself? 

This  vessel  was  clearly  within  the  literal  prohibition  of  the  act. 
She  was  "owned  wholly  by  a  person  resident  within  the  United 
States."  She  did  "depart  therefrom,  after  the  1st  day  of  July  (then) 
next."  She  did  "proceed  from  an  intermediate  port  or  place,  to  a 
place  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  acknowledged  government  of 
France."  She  was  also  a  vessel  which,  "in  a  voyage  thereafter  com- 
mencing, and  before  her  return  within  the  United  States,"  was  "vol- 
untarily carried,  or  sufifered  to  proceed,  to  a  French  port."  She  had, 
therefore,  done  and  sufifered  every  act  which,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  rendered  her  liable  to  forfeiture,  seizure  and  condemna- 
tion. 

It  is  true,  that  the  decision  of  this  court,  in  the  case  of  the  Charm- 
ing Betsy,  2  Cr,  115,  seems,  at  first  view,  to  be  against  us.  But  the 
present  question  was  not  made,  and  could  not  arise,  in  that  case, 
because  that  vessel  had  not  been  to  a  French  port,  nor  had  she  re- 
turned from  a  French  port  to  the  United  States.  If  such  a  trade 
as  the  present  case  presents  were  to  be  permitted,  the  whole  object  of 
the  non-intercourse  act  would  be  frustrated.  A  vessel  of  the  United 
States  may,  according  to  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Charming 
Betsy,  be  sold  and  transferred  to  a  Dane,  and  he  may  trade  with  her 
as  he  pleases;  but  we  say,  it  is  with  this  proviso,  that  he  does  not 
send  her  from  a  French  port  to  the  United  States.  He  takes  the 
vessel  with  that  restriction.  If  he  trades  to  the  United  States,  he  is 
bound  to  know  and  respect  their  laws.  The  intention  of  the  law  was 
not  only  to  prevent  American  citizens,  but  American  vessels,  from 
carrying  on  an  intercourse  with  French  ports. 

The  case  of  the  Charming  Betsy  was  under  the  act  of  Febniary, 
1800;  but  the  present  case  arises  under  that  of  1798,  which  is  very 
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different  in  many  respects.  The  opjinion  in  that  case,  so  far  as  it 
was  not  upon  points  necessarily  before  the  court,  is  open  to  examina- 
tion. Neither  the  words  of  the  law,  nor  the  form  of  the  bond,  make 
any  exception  of  the  case  of  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  vessel,  be- 
fore her  return.  If,  therefore,  a  sale  is  made,  it  must  be  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  law;  and  although  the  vessel  may  not  be  liable  to 
seizure  upon  the  high  seas,  yet  upon  her  return  to  the  United  States, 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  custom-house  officer  to  seize  her.  The  law 
ought  to  be  so  construed  as  to  carry  into  eflFect  the  object  intended. 
That  object  was,  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  France,  and  by  that 
means  compel  her  to  do  justice  to  the  United  States.  But  if  this 
provision  of  the  law  is  to  be  so  easily  eluded,  France  will  be  in  a 
better  situation  than  before,  for  she  will  receive  her  usual  supplies, 
and  we  shall  be  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  carrying  trade. 

Bayard,  contra,  was  stopped  by  the  court. 

Marshall,  Ch.  J. — If  the  question  is  not  involved,  whether  prob- 
able cause  will  justify  the  seizure  and  detention;  if  there  are  no 
facts  in  the  pleadings  which  show  a  ground  to  suspect  that  there 
was  no  bona  fide  sale  and  transfer  of  the  vessel,  the  court  does  not 
wish  to  hear  any  argument  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  in  error. 
It  considers  the  point  as  settled  by  the  opinion  given  in  the  case  of 
the  Charming  Betsy,  with  which  opinion  the  court  is  well  satisfied. 
The  law  did  not  intend  to  affect  the  sale  of  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  impose  any  disability  on  the  vessel,  after  a  bonu  fide 
sale  and  transfer  to  a  foreigner. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


Judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 

WILLIAM  GRAY,  Administrator,  v.  THE  UNITED 
STATES^ 

[No.  7,  French  Spoliations.     Decided  May  17,  1886] 
On  the  Proofs 

The  treaties  of  1778  bind  America  and  France  in  reciprocal  obligations  looking 
to  independent  sovereignty  for  the  one  and  certain  exclusive  privi- 
leges for  the  other.  Subsequent  to  the  peace  of  1782  the  French 
revolutionary  government  charges  violations  of  the  treaty  in  not 
according  to  France  her  exclusive  privileges,  and  on  the  publication 
of  the  Jay  treaty,  1795,  breaks  off  diplomatic  relations.  Between  1791 
and  the  treaty  of  1800  France  is  guilty  of  depredations  on  American 
commerce  in  violation  both  of  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations.  A 
state  of  partial,  maritime  war  exists.  In  1800,  negotiations  being  re- 
newed, the  French  Government  demands  restoration  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  and  indemnity  for  their  withdrawal.  The  American  offers 
8,000,000  francs  to  be  released,  but  insists  on  indemnity  for  its  citi- 
zens. Finally  the  treaty  of  1800  is  ratified  with  both  pretensions 
stricken  out,  France  renouncing  her  claim  for  the  treaty  privileges 
and  America  her  claim  for  the  wrongs  done  her  citizens.  In  1885 
an  act  is  passed  authorizing  American  citizens"  having  "valid  claims 
to  indemnity  upon  the  French  Government  arising  out  of  illegal  cap- 
tures, detentions,  seizures,  condemnations,  and  confiscations,"  prion 
to  the  treaty  of  1800,  to  bring  suit,  and  directing  this  court  to  "de- 
termine the  validity  and  amount"  thereof. 
I.  The  power  of  this  court  to  grant  redress  in  the  French  spoliation  cases 
is  necessarily  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  January  20,  1885  (23 
Stat.  L.  283),  conferring  jurisdiction. 
II.  The  act  casts  upon  the  courts  the  duty  of  determining  judicially  both 
that  the  French  seizures  were  "illegal"  and  the  American  claims  are 
"valid." 

III.  The  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  France  1778,  having  been 

concluded  upon  the  same  day  and  the  result  of  the  same  negotiation 
and  signed  by  the  same  plenipotentiaries,  are  in  diplomatic  effect  one 
instrument. 

IV.  The  treaty  of  commerce  assured  to  France  exclusive  privileges;   the 

treaty  of  alliance  cast  upon  the  American  Government  the  obligation 

^  Court  of  Claims  Reports,  vol.  21,  page  340. 
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of  maintaining  French  possessions  in  America ;  the  Jay  treaty  of  1795, 
granting  the  same  commercial  privileges  to  England,  necessarily 
conflicted  with  the  French  treaties. 
V.  A  judicial  tribunal  must  treat  the  facts  of  a  former  international  dis- 
pute only  as  they  affect  private  rights.  Its  decision  can  not  properly  be 
regarded  as  a  reflection  upon  the  treaty-making  power. 

VI.  A  seizure  upon  the  high  seas  of  an  American  vessel  bound  for  a  neutral 
port  on  the  alleged  ground  of  her  having  violated  French  regulations 
"concerning  the  navigation  of  neutrals,"  was  an  illegal  seizure,  and 
the  claims  resulting  therefrom  a  valid  claim,  for  which  the  American 
Government  was  morally  boimd  to  demand  redress. 
VII.  Concerning  the  question  whether  war  existed  between  America  and 
France  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1800  and  the  nature  and  extent  thereof, 
the  judicial  department  must  follow  the  political. 
VIII.  The  acts  of  1798  and  1799,  the  declarations  and  actions  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  conduct  and  assurances  of  the  two  Governments  conclu- 
sively show  that  while  there  was  a  limited  maritime  war  (in  its 
nature  a  prolonged  series  of  reprisals),  nevertheless  no  state  of 
public  general  war  existed,  such  as  would  abrogate  treaties,  sus- 
pend private  rights,  or  authorize  indiscriminate  seizures  and  con- 
demnations. 

IX.  The  claims  which  the  French  Government  renounced  by  the  treaty  of 
1800  were  national ;  those  which  our  Government  renounced  were  in- 
dividual ;  and  the  reciprocal  renunciation  constituted  the  bargain  ef  - 
fected  by  the  treaty  of  1800. 
X.  All  claims  urged  by  one  nation  upon  another  are  technically  national ; 
but  there  is  a  distinction  between  claims  founded  upon  injury  to  the 
whole  people  and  those   founded   upon  injury  to  particular  citizens. 

XI.  The  bargain  whereby  this  Government  obtained  the  renunciation  of  the 
French  claims  against  itself,  and  the  relinquishment  of  its  obligations 
under  the  treaty  of  1778,  brings  these  cases  within  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  that  "private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation." 
XII.  The  claims  renounced  by  the  treaty  of  1800  were  unliquidated  demands 
for  wrong  and  injury;  the  debts  provided  for  by  the  treaty  of  1803 
were  obligations  in  the  nature  of  contract,  or  for  captures  as  to  which 
restitution  had  been  ordered  by  the  council  of  prizes.  Therefore  the 
latter  treaty  does  not  extend  to  the  former  demands. 

XIII.  The  attempt  of  the  French  Government  to  regulate  by  its  own  decrees 

the  conduct  of  neutral  merchantmen  upon  the  high  seas  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nations  and  void;  and  the  seizure  of  an  American 
vessel  on  the  alleged  ground  that  her  "role  d'equipage"  was  not  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  French  law  was  illegal. 

XIV.  A  citizen   must  exhaust  his   remedy  in  the  courts  of  a  foreign  power 

before  he  can  call  upon  his  own  Government  for  diplomatic  redress; 
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but  the  decision  of  the  foreign  tribunal  is  not  final,  being  the  very 
beginning  of  the  international  controversy;  and  the  doctrine  is  appli- 
cable only  where  the  courts  are  open  and  the  citizen  free  to  seek 
redress. 

XV.  The  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  docs'not  extend  to  the  French  spoliation 
cases. 

XVI.  The  treaty  of  1831  with  France  does  not  extend  to  the  claims  renounced 
and,  from  an  international  point  of  view,  extinguished  by  the  treaty 
of  1800. 
XVII.  Whether  the  Act  of  May  28,  1798  (Stat.  L.  561),  abrogated  the  treaty 
of  1778  is  an  immaterial  question  here,  inasmuch  as  the  claims  rest 
on  the  violation  of  neutral  rights  under  the  law  of  nations: 
XVIII.  The  French  Spoliation  Claims  Act,  1885  (23  Stat  L.,  §  3,  p.  283),  while 
requiring  this  court  to  determine  the  "present  ownership"  of  a  claim, 
does  not  require  it  to  act  as  a  court  of  probate  and  settle  estates 
of  deceased  owners.  Hence  an  action  may  be  maintained  by  an 
administrator. 

The  Reporters'  statement  of  the  case: 

This  is  the  leading  French  spoliation  case,  but  at  the  time  when  it 
was  brought  before  the  court  a  number  of  cases  were  presented  by 
the  various  counsel,  whose  names  are  given  below,  and  the  general 
question  of  the  Government's  liability,  and  the  general  principles  more 
or  less  applicable  to  all  of  these  cases,  were  discussed  at  great  length. 

The  decision  was  understood  to  be  final  as  to  this  case,  but  no  order 
was  entered  at  the  time  of  its  rendition. 

Mr.  William  Gray  for  the  claimant,  William  Gray,  administrator. 

Mr.  William  E.  Earle  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Samuel  Shellabarger) 
for  the  claimant,  F.  K.  Carey. 

Mr.  Fisher  Ames  for  the  claimant,  Fisher  Ames,  administrator. 

Mr.  Leonard  Myers  for  various  claimants  residing  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lazvrence  Lezms,  Jr.,  for  the  same  and  other  parties. 

Mr.  J.  Hubley  Ashton  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson  for  the  defendants. 

Davis,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

This  claim,  one  of  the  class  popularly  called  "French  spoliations," 
springs  from  the  policy  of  the  French  revolutionary  government  be- 
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tween  the  execution  of  King  Louis  XVI  and  the  year  1801,  a  poUcy 
which  led  to  the  detention,  seizure,  condemnation,  and  confiscation 
of  our  merchant  vessels  peacefully  pursuing  legitimate  voyages  upon 
the  high  seas.  Over  ninety  years  have  these  claims  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  and  agitation,  first  between  the  two  nations,  and  then 
between  the  individuals  injured  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Prolonged  and  heated  negotiation  resulted  in  the  treaty  of 
1800,  by  which,  it  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  claimants,  their  rights 
were  surrendered  to  France  for  a  consideration  valuable  to  this  Gov- 
ernment. The  claims  being  valid  obligations  admitted  by  the  French 
Government,  they  contend  that  the  United  States,  through  this  agree- 
ment, in  which  demands  of  the  one  nation  were  set  off  against  those 
of  the  other,  assumed  as  against  their  citizens  these  obligations  and 
should  pay  them.  This  position  is  denied  by  the  Government,  which 
in  addition  presents  other  defenses  based  upon  subsequent  transactions 
between  the  two  countries,  urging  that  thereby  were  destroyed  any 
beneficial  rights  possibly  vested  in  the  claimants,  if  their  contention 
as  to  the  treaty  of  1800  be  correct. 

The  act  sending  the  claims  to  this  court,  while  the  third  that  has 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  is  the  first  that  has  received  the 
approval  of  a  President,  as  one  was  vetoed  by  President  Polk,  another 
by  President  Pierce,  while  this,  the  third,  was  signed  by  President 
Arthur. 

Whatever  the  rights  of  the  claimants,  they  are  without  remedy  other 
than  that  which  Congress  may  have  seen  fit  to  give  them ;  and  our 
power  to  grant  redress,  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  their  claims 
what  it  may,  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  remedial  statute.  The 
force  and  effect  of  the  act,  by  virtue  of  which  the  claimants  appear 
at  this  bar  seeking  relief,  must  then  be  examined  at  the  threshold  of 
the  discussion.  The  act  authorizes  "citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
their  legal  representatives,"  having  "valid  claims  to  indemnity  upon 
the  French  Government  arising  out  of  illegal  captures,  detentions, 
seizures,  condemnations,  and  confiscations,"  prior  to  the  ratification 
of  the  convention  of  1800  with  France,  to  apply  here  within  a  time 
limited  (§  1),  that  (§3)  this  court  may  "examine  and  determine  the 
validity  and  amount"  of  their  claims,  the  present  ownership,  and,  if 
owned  by  an  assignee,  certain  details  in  regard  thereto.  The  act  ex- 
cludes from  its  benefits  claims  embraced  in  certain  conventions  with 
France  and  Spain,  concluded  in  1803,  1819,  and  1831,  and  with  pro- 
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visions  as  to  rules  of  court,  defense  of  the  United  States,  evidence 
and  other  matters  not  important  for  our  immediate  purpose,  directs 
this  court,  as  to  the  claims  thus  placed  within  our  jurisdiction,  to 
report  to  Congress  the  first  Monday  of  each  December  the  facts  found 
by  us  and  our  conclusions,  which  are  to  be  taken,  both  as  to  law  and 
facts,  as  advisory  and  not  conclusive  upon  either  party,  the  claimants 
or  the  Government. 

So  peculiar  a  jurisdiction  was  probably  never  before  conferred  upon 
a  strictly  judicial  tribunal.  The  rights  of  the  claimants,  if  any,  exist, 
arise  from  the  acts  of  the  political  branch  of  the  Government  done 
in  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  nation.  For  such  rights  there  can 
be  no  remedy  other  than  that  granted  by  the  legislature;  in  this'  in- 
stance the  legislature  has  elected  to  transmit  to  the  judiciary,  under 
certain  restrictions,  the  examination  of  the  claimants'  demands,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  conclusion  reached  in  this  forum  shall  not  be 
finally  binding  upon  either  party,  but  that  the  defendants,  as  well  as 
the  claimants,  have  reserved  to  them  an  appeal,  not  in  the  regular  line 
of  judicial  procedure  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
but  back  again  to  that  body,  from  which  alone  any  remedy  can  come 
to  the  citizen  for  wrongs  done  him  by  his  Government. 

The  reason  for  this  peculiar  grant  of  remedy  is  found  in  the  nature 
of  the  claims,  which  spring  from  international  controversies  of  the 
gravest  character  intimately  entwined  with  the  history  of  our  struggle 
for  independence;  also  in  the  age  of  the  claims;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
absolutely  indeterminate  amount  of  financial  responsibility  which  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  Government  should  the  claims  be  found  to  exist 
as  valid  obligations  due  from  the  United  States  to  their  citizens.  Good 
or  bad,  not  one  of  these  claims  is  enforceable  but  by  the  consent  of 
the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  can  affix  to  that  consent  such  condi- 
tion as  in  their  wisdom  seems  just  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Republic.  The  remedy  now  granted  is  an  examination  and  advisory 
report  by  the  judiciary,  to  be  followed  by  a  decision  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  validity  of  the  claims  as  a  class  is  admitted 
by  the  act,  and  this  court  should  confine  the  examination  to  each  in- 
dividual claim  for  the  purpose  only  of  determining  whether  it  falls 
within  the  class.  This  is  understood  to  be  in  effect  the  argument  on 
behalf  of  some  of  the  claimants.  *  Our  labor  and  responsibility  would 
be  greatly  lightened  could  we  agree  with  this  proposition,  but  the  act 
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of  Congress  seems  clearly  to  negative  the  contention,  and  to  throw 
upon  us  the  duty  of  investigating  the  validity  of  these  claims  against 
France  and  the  assumption  of  them  by  the  United  States.  It  requires 
us  to  examine,  not  claims  in  a  specified  category  or  known  by  a  generic 
nanje,  not  even  "claims"  simply,  but  "valid"  claims  against  France, 
and  valid  claims  arising  not  merely  from  captures,  detentions,  seizures, 
condemnations,  and  confiscations,  but  from  acts  of  this  nature  which 
were  "illegal."  The  validity  of  the  claims,  as  against  France,  is  the 
very  ,first  condition  imposed  by  the  legislature  upon  the  grant  of 
remedy.  The  claims  must  have  been  "valid"  obligations  existing  at  the 
time  and  which  this  Government  had  the  right  to  enforce  diplomatically 
before  they  come  within  the  purport  of  the  statute.  To  grant  as  cor- 
rect the  contention  that  we  are  to  examine  in  each  case  whether,  and 
only  whether,  the  seized  or  detained  vessel  had  violated  the  law  of 
nations  or  the  treaties — as,  for  illustration,  drawn  from  the  argument, 
whether  she  carried  contraband  of  war,  or  attempted  to  break  an  actual 
blockade,  or  failed  to  carry  proper  papers — if  we  are  to  examine  only 
into  this,  then  effect  is  perhaps  given  to  the  word  "illegal,"  found  in  the 
statute  defining  the  nature  of  the  acts  from  which  the  claims  arise, 
but  the  word  "valid,"  of  equal  if  not  superior  force,  is  entirely  ignored. 

Clearly  Congress  expects  from  us  an  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of 
claims  of  this  class  as  against  France,  and  the  third  section  of  the  act, 
w^hich  requires  us  to  receive  "historic  and  documentary  evidence,"  "to 
decide  upon  the  validity  of  said  claims  according  to  the  rules  of  law, 
municipal  and  international,  and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  ap- 
plicable to  the  same,"  and  to  report  "all  such  conclusions  of  fact  and 
law  as  in  [our]  judgment  may  affect  the  liability  of  the  United  States 
therefor,"  is  not  only  confirmatory  of  this  conclusion,  but  obliges  us 
to  go  further  and  to  examine  into  the  resultant  liability  claimed  to 
exist  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  compensate  the  claim- 
ants for  the  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
the  French  Republic.  This  involves  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  from  1777,  when  negotiations 
for  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  began,  as  the  whole  conten- 
tion starts  with  the  treaties  of  1778  with  France,  which  came  to  us 
during  the  darkest  hours  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  when 
■we  were  hoping  against  hope  for  the  aid  which  there  was  no  prospect 
of  receiving. 

Burgoyne  had  capitulated,  Howe  had  been  driven  from  New  Jersey, 
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and,  after  the  drawn  battle  of  Germantown,  was  shut  up  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  city  camp  were  but  occasionally 
interrupted  by  an  excursion  against  the  enemy  on  land  or  an  encounter 
upon  the  river.  Curiously  enough,  at  the  end  of  a  successful  cam- 
paign, the  American  cause  was,  barring  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
patriots,  in  the  direst  straits. 

Gates,  excited  by  his  success  at  the  north  and  become  the  president 
of  the  executive  board  of  war,  had  broken  with  Washington  and  had 
used  his  influence  successfully  in  securing  the  appointment  as  inspector- 
general,  against  Washington's  earnest  protest,  of  a  man  who  had 
openly  defied  the  commander-in-chief.  Washington's  army  of  less 
than  nine  thousand  men,  lying  at  Valley  Forge,  was  violently  assailed 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  not  prosecuting  an  active  winter 
campaign,  while  even  in  Congress,  to  which  the  remonstrance  of  the 
State's  council  and  assembly  had  been  addressed,  there  was  deep  dis- 
content as  to  the  policy  of  the  commander-in-chief  and  sharp  criticism 
upon  his  conduct  In  Philadelphia  the  British,  lodged  in  comfortable 
houses,  were  surrounded  by  every  luxury  which  a  full  purse  and  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  could  afford ;  while  in  the  Continental 
camp,  as  Washington  wrote  to  Congress,  the  army  was  so  reduced 
by  cold  and  starvation,  that  unless  some  capital  change  took  place  it 
must  "starve,  dissolve,  or  disperse."  In  Philadelphia  there  was  every 
comfort  and  almost  every  means  of  dissipation ;  at  Valley  Forge  nearly 
three  thousand  men  were  unfit  for  duty  because  they  were  barefooted 
"and  otherwise  naked"  (Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  5,  pp.  197-203), 
while  many  were  in  the  hospitals  and  farm-houses  wanting  clothes  and 
shoes  (ibid.).  So  desperate  was  the  situation  that  General  Huntington 
preferred  fighting  to  starving,  his  brigade  being  out  of  provisions, 
while  General  Vamum,  quoting  the  saying  of  Solomon  that  "hunger 
will  break  through  a  stone  wall,"  added,  "three  days  successively  we 
have  been  destitute  of  bread ;  two  days  we  have  been  entirely  without 
meat.  The  men  must  be  supplied  or  they  can  not  be  commanded." 
(Ibid.  193.) 

This  condition  of  his  severely-tried  army  Washington  represented 
to  Congress  eloquently  and  repeatedly.  Practically  that  body  did 
nothing  to  remedy  the  evil,  but  on  the  other  hand,  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  attacking  Philadelphia,  while  an  expedition  of  1,000  men 
was,  against  Washington's  judgment,  detached  for  an  invasion  of 
Canada;  an  expedition  abundantly  supplied  with  commanders  in  the 
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persons  of  three  major-generals,  but  unfortunately  lacking  in  such 
necessary  military  details  as  food,  clothing,  and  transportation.  (Ban- 
croft, vol.  9,  ch.  27.)  The  financial  condition  of  the  country  was  in 
harmony  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  army,  and  the  issue  of 
eight  and  one-half  millions  of  paper  money  caused  an  enormous  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  the  currency,  increased  the  feeling  of  finan- 
cial insecurity  and  necessarily  impaired  the  credit  of  the  Government. 
The  army  was  small,  insufficiently  fed,  paid,  and  clad ;  before  them 
was  a  strong,  rich,  and  prosperous  enemy ;  the  Government  was  weak, 
the  currency  suspected,  while  disafifection,  discontent,  and  jealousy 
were  prevalent  among  the  highest  officers. 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  year  1777  at  home.  Hardy,  determined, 
patriotic,  self-sacrificing  as  the  sturdy  revolutionists  were,  probably 
some  way  would  have  been  found  out  of  these  apparently  overwhel- 
ming misfortunes ;  how,  no  one  at  that  time  could  possibly  foresee. 
Relief  was,  however,  after  weary  waiting,  to  come  from  a  quarter 
where  it  had  long  been  expected  with  hope  constantly  deferred. 

Franklin  had  early  established  indirect  and  secret  relations  with  the 
court  of  France  through  his  friend  Dumas,  a  Swiss  man  of  letters 
residing  chiefly  in  Holland,  who  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  and  who  early  advised  an  alliance  with  France  and  Spain, 
it  being  to  their  interest  that  the  IJnited  States  should  be  independent 
of  England,  "whose  enormous  maritime  power  [filled]  them  with  ap- 
prehensions." In  1776  Silas  Deane  was  sent  out  as  a  political  agent, 
and  he  soon  opened  secret  and  informal  relations  with  the  French  de- 
partment of  foreign  aflfairs.  He  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  from 
France  any  open  action,  but  his  purchase  of  munitions  of  war  and 
supplies,  and  his  many  other  acts  in  direct  violation  of  strict  neutrality 
were  permitted,  winked  at,  and  encouraged.  He  was  told  that  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  both  countries  "to  have  the  most  free  and  uninter- 
rupted intercourse,"  but  that,  the  understanding  with  Britain  being 
good,  there  could  not  be  recognition  of  the  shipping  of  military  sup- 
plies and  stores. 

Practically  in  this  condition  did  matters  remain  after  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners  (Franklin  and  Lee),  although  they  also  constantly 
pressed  the  argument  contained  in  the  instructions  to  Deane,  namely : 
France  is  the  countn,'  it  is  fittest  for  us  to  obtain  and  cultivate;  the 
commercial  advantages  Britain  has  enjoyed  with  the  colonies  have 
greatly  contributed  to  her  wealth  and  importance ;  a  great  part  of  that 
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commerce  will  fall  to  France,  especially  (and  here  is  the  key  of  the 
negotiation)  if  she  favors  us  now,  for  our  trade  is  rapidly  increasing, 
our  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  we  are  waxing  strong  and  rich, 
with  a  great  future  before  us ;  why  not  step  in  now,  even  at  the  cost  of 
war  with  England,  a  war  which  under  any  circumstances  you  momen- 
tarily expect. 

French  popular  sentiment  was  with  us,  but  to  the  popular  clamor, 
delicately  excited  by  the  astute  diplomacy  of  Franklin  and  his  col- 
leagues, was  opposed  the  clear  and  calm  judgment  of  the  King's  ad- 
visers, men  who  conceived  it  their  duty  to  obtain  for  th«ir  master  every 
advantage  possible  from  the  struggling  colonies  at  the  least  possible 
expense  and  risk.  Supplies  and  stores  were  furnished,  but  the  assist- 
ance was  not  acknowledged;  munitions  of  war  found  their  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  while  the  fact  was  denied  to  England,  and  although  some 
of  these  very  supplies  came  from  the  arsenals  of  the  Government,  that 
fact  even  was  denied  to  our  own  representatives  who  had  forwarded 
them,  and  who,  as  matter  of  course,  knew  as  much  of  the  transaction 
as  the  minister  who  permitted  and  disavowed  it.  Day  after  day  with- 
out tiring  did  Dumas,  Deane,  Franklin,  and  Lee  press  for  open  action 
on  the  part  of  France.  Steadily  did  they  receive  promises  and  secret 
aid,  but  always  were  they  postponed  as  to  the  great  step  which  should 
produce  France  openly  to  the  world  as  the  ally  of  the  colonies  and  the 
avowed  enemy  of  England.  Before  the  eyes  of  Count  Vergennes  was 
successfully  dangled  the  bait  of  a  practically  exclusive  share  in  Ameri- 
can commerce,  but  still  he  hoped  to  secure  this  advantage  without  an 
open  rupture  with  England. 

In  this  condition  did  matters  rest  until  the  news  arrived  of  Bur- 
goyne's  defeat.  This  news,  which  reached  France  early  in  Dtcember, 
1777,  "apparently  occasioned  as  much  general  joy  as  if  it  had  been 
a  victory  of  their  own  troops  over  their  own  enemies."  (The  com- 
missioners to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Paris,  December  18, 
1777.)  The  negotiations  instantly  took  so  long  a  stride  forward  that 
before  the  18th  of  December  it  was  decided  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce,  the  King  becoming  fixed  in  his  determination  to 
acknowledge  and  support  the  independence  of  the  colonies  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  Nothing  could  be  more  generous  and  liberal  than 
the  whole  tone  and  manner  of  the  French  negotiation  from  this  time. 
Once  decided  and  committed  as  to  the  policy  of  openly  supporting  the 
colonies,  there  were  no  half-spirited  measures,  no  halting  at  petty  de- 
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tails,  no  discussion  of  unimportant  trifles,  but  a  generous  and  open 
support;  nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  Gates's  victory  at  Saratoga  had 
seemed  to  turn  the  tide  of  events,  and  while  still  in  ignorance  of  the 
want  and  suffering  at  Valley  Forge,  that  this  action,  so  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  American  Republic,  was  taken.  The  war  for  indepen- 
dence was  with  the  assistance  of  France  prosecuted  to  a  successful 
issue,  and  at  Yorktown  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  was  made  to  the 
combined  armes  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau  under  the  guns  of 
the  fleet  of  De  Grasse. 

This  brief  ;view  of  the  situation,  rehearsing,  as  it  does,  details  of 
most  familiar  history,  is  only  of  importance  as  it  relates  to  what  may 
be  called  sentimental  points  made  in  the  argument.  The  treaties  of 
1778  were  made  in  obedience  to  a  popular  demand  in  France;  they 
were  made  for  a  consideration  then  deemed  valuable  by  France,  and 
at  a  moment  which  then  seemed  opportune  to  France ;  but  they  came 
to  us  when  the  tide  was  apparently  turning  against  us,  and  the  aid  they 
promised  was  generously  given  us. 

The  30th  day  of  November,  1782,  provisional  articles  of  peace,  ac- 
knowledging the  thirteen  former  colonies  "to  be  free  and  independent," 
were  signed  at  Paris  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain;  the  20th  of  January,  1783,  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
was  declared,  and  the  3d  of  September,  1783,  the  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded.  France  had  thus  given  the  major  portion  of  the 
consideration  offered  by  her  for  the  contract  of  1778,  and  the  United 
States  were  free,  sovereign,  and  independent,  as  she  had  stipulated 
they  should  be. 

The  treaties  of  1778  were  two  in  number ;  that  of  "alliance,"  the 
one  oi  most  immediate,  and,  in  fact,  at  the  time,  of  absolutely  vital 
importance  to  the  United  States;  and  that  of  "amity  and  commerce." 
While  separate  instruments,  they  were  concluded  upon  the  same  day, 
were  the  result  of  the  same  negotiation,  signed  by  the  same  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  are,  in  diplomatic  effect,  one  instrument.  The  treaty  of 
alliance,  after  referring  to  its  companion,  the  treaty  of  commerce, 
states  that  the  two  powers  "have  thought  it  necessary  to  take  into 
consideration  the  means  of  strengthening  the  engagements  therein 
made,"  and  of  "rendering  them  useful  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity 
of  the  two  parties;  particularly  in  case  Great  Britain,  in  resentment 
of  that  connection,  .  .  .  should  break  the  peace  with  France, 
either  by  direct  hostilities  or  by  hindering  her  commerce  and  naviga- 
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tion  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nations  and  the  peace  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  crowns ;"  and  the  two  powers  resolving  in 
such  case  to  join  against  the  common  enemy  determined  upon  the 
treaty,  which  provided  that  if  war  should  break  out  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  during  the  war  for  American  independence,  each 
party  should  aid  the  other  according  to  the  exigencies,  as  good  and 
faithful  allies ;  that  the  essential  end  of  the  alHance,  called  a  "defen- 
sive" alliance,  was  the  "liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence,  absolute 
and  unlimited,  of  the  United  States." 

Provision  was  also  made  for  a  possible  conquest  of  Canada,  Ber- 
muda, and  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  each  party  was  for- 
bidden to  conclude  a  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the 
consent  of  the  other.  It  was  further  agreed  that  neither  should  lay 
down  arms  until  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  assured  by 
treaties  terminating  the  war.  No  claim  was  tO'  be  made  by  one  against 
the  other  for  compensation,  whatever  the  result,  and  then  came  the 
guaranty,  out  of  which  afterwards  arose  so  serious  complications, 
national  and  international,  which  not  only  drove  our  country,  weak  and 
exhausted  from  seven  years'  strife,  to  the  verge  of  war,  but  also  stirred 
up  at  home  a  bitter  political  contest,  carried  even  into  the  intimacy  of 
a  President's  Cabinet. 

These  stipulations  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles, 
whereby  each  party  guaranteed  "forever  against  all  other  powers" — 
first,  the  United  States  to  France:  all  the  possessions  of  France  in 
America  as  well  as  those  it  might  acquire  by  any  future  treaty  of 
peace ;  second,  France  to  the  United  States :  "their  liberty,  sovereignty, 
and  independence,  absolute  and  unlimited,"  together  with  their  pos- 
sessions and  their  additions  or  conquests  made  from  Great  Britain 
during  the  war.  Such,  in  substance,  was  the  treaty  of  alliance;  it  has 
never  been  contended,  so  far  as  known  to  us,  that  France  did  not  ful- 
fill the  requirements  which  this  instrument  imposed  upon  her  during 
our  contest  with  Great  Britain, 

The  provisions  of  the  other  agreement,  the  treaty  of  commerce,  of 
importance  in  this  case  (alluding  to  them  briefly)  required  protection 
of  merchantmen ;  required  ships  of  war  or  privateers  of  the  one  party 
to  do  no  injury  to  the  other;  and  provided  especial,  purely  exceptional, 
and  exclusive  privileges  by  each  party  to  the  other  as  to  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  bringing  prizes  into  port. 

The  treaty  of  alliance  was  not  one-sided,  for  it  imposed  upon  the 
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United  States  a  possible  duty  and  burden  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
guaranty  of  French  possessions  in  America  "forever"  against  all  other 
powers.  This  issue  was  presented  without  delay.  The  French  revolu- 
tion began;  in  1793  the  King  was  beheaded,  when  France  was  in- 
stantly brought  face  to  face  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  her  pos- 
sessions in  America  were  soon  wrested  from  her. 

England  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  war,  and  concluded  twenty- 
three  treaties  with  her  allies,  in  which  they  agreed  to  starve  out  the 
common  enemy.  To  this  end  was  it  stipulated  that  all  the  ports  should 
be  shut  against  France;  that  no  provisions  should  be  permitted  to  be 
exported  to  France,  and  that  these  measures  should  be  continued  and 
others  employed  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  French  commerce  and 
to  bring  that  nation  to  just  conditions  of  peace.  (Treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  July  14,  1793.)  The  animus  of  the  alli- 
ance is  further  shown  in  the  instruction  of  the  Czar,  who  directed 
his  admiral,  in  fulfillment  of  stipulations  with  Great  Britain,  to  pre- 
vent the  French  from  receiving  supplies,  and  to  that  end  to  seize  all 
French  vessels  and  to  send  back  to  their  own  ports  all  neutral  vessels 
bound  to  France,  stating  that  while  these  measures  were  not  "strictly 
conformable  to  the  natural  laws  of  war"'  they  were  justifiable  when 
employed  against  "those  arrant  villains,  who  have  overturned  all  duties 
observed  towards  God,  the  laws,  and  the  Government ;  who  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  take  the  life  of  their  own  sovereign." 

All  Europe,  except  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  now  arrayed  against 
the  new  Republic  in  a  bitterness  of  warfare  scarcely  with  parallel,  and 
which  openly  descended  to  an  attempt  to  starve  the  French  people  into 
submission  through  an  attack  upon  neutral  commerce,  a  course  ad- 
mittedly unjustified  by  the  laws  of  war.  Naturally  France  looked  to 
the  United  States  for  aid.  relying  upon  the  pledge  of  the  treaty  of 
1778  and  the  assistance  rendered  us  in  our  scarcely-concluded  struggle 
by  her  fleet,  armies,  and  treasury. 

The  commercial  relations  between  France  and  the  United  State- 
were  already  most  unsatisfactory.  Exceptional  favors  granted  the 
United  States  in  1787  and  1788  (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  pp.  113- 
116)  and  had  been  withdrawn  and  the  equality  upon  which  French  and 
British  vessels  were  put  in  our  ports  had  excited  jealousy.  "No  excep- 
tional advantages  had  come  to- France  from  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  American  commerce  had  reverted  to  its  old  British  channels." 
(Treaties  and  Conventions,  etc.,  Bancroft  Davis.  985.) 
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Jefferson,  who  had  been  transferred  from  the  legation  in  Paris  co 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  endeavored  to  secure  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  new  commercial  treaty,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  in  April,  1792,, 
we  find  him  instructing  Mr.  Morris  that  "it  will  be  impossible  to  defer 
longer  than  the  next  session  of  Congress  some  counter  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  our  navigation  and  commerce.  I  must  entreat  you,, 
therefore,  to  avail  yourself  of  every  occasion  of  friendly  remonstrance 
on  this  subject.  If  they  wish  an  equal  and  cordial  treaty  with  us  we 
are  ready  to  enter  into  it."  (Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  356.)  In 
June  he  again  writes  that  "we  can  not  consent  to  the  late  innovations 
without  taking  measures  to  do  justice  to  our  own  navigation"  (ibid. 
449),  and  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  King  he  informed  Morris 
that  some  matters,  such  "as  reforming  the  unfriendly  restrictions  on 
our  commerce  and  navigation,"  might  be  transacted  even  by  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  as  a  government  de  facto.     (Ibid.  489.) 

The  new  French  minister,  M.  Genet,  started  for  the  United  States 
in  the  spring  of  1793  armed  with  three  hundred  blank  commissions, 
"to  distribute  to  such  as  [would]  fit  out  cruisers  in  our  ports  to  prey 
on  the  British  commerce."  (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  p.  354.) 
Finally,  the  condition  of  affairs  caused  by  the  war  led  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  neutrality,  from  which,  curiously,  and  by  way 
of  compromise,  the  word  "neutrality"  was  omitted.  (Jefferson's. 
Works,  vol.  3,  p.  591.) 

Genet  arrived  in  the  United  States  the  8th  of  April,  and  on  the  22d 
of  that  month  the  proclamation  was  issued  declaring  that  "the  duty 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  require  that  they  should  with  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith  adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct  friendly  and  im- 
partial towards  the  belligerent  powers." 

Already  at  Charleston,  where  he  landed.  Genet  had  commissioned 
privateers  and  sent  them  to  sea,  asserting  this  action  to  be  authorized 
by  the  treaty  of  1778,  and  informing  the  Secretary  of  State  of  his 
wish  that  the  Federal  Government  "should  observe,  as  far  as  in  their 
power,  the  public  engagements  contracted  by  both  nations ;  and  that'  by 
this  generous  and  prudent  conduct  they  will  give  at  least  to  the  world 
the  example  of  a  true  neutrality  which  does  not  consist  in  the  cowardly 
abandonment  of  their  friends  in  the  moment  when  danger  menaces 
them,  but  in  adhering  strictly,  if  they  can  do  no  better,  to  the  obliga- 
tions they  have  contracted  with  them."  (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  U 
p.  151.) 
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In  September  following  Genel  asked  for  fire-arms  and  cannon  to 
protect  the  French  possessions  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  but  he 
was  answered  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  what  he  terms  "an 
ironical  carelessness,"  that  "the  principles  established  by  the  President 
in  his  proclamation  did  not  permit  him  to  lend  us  so  much  as  'a  pistol.'  " 
(Senate  Doc.  102,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  219.) 

The  French  law  of  May  15,  1791,-  which  "inhibited  Americans  from 
introducing,  selling,  and  arming  their  vessels"  in  France,  and  "from 
enjoying  all  the  advantages  allowed  to  those  built  in  the  ship-yards 
of  the  Republic,"  was  suspended  by  the  national  convention  the  19th 
day  of  February,  1793,  when  extensive  privileges  were  granted  our 
commerce  {ibid.  35),  but  in  less  than  three  months  (9th  May,  1793), 
seventeen  days  after  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation,  but  be- 
fore news  of  its  contents  could  have  been  received,  the  National  Con- 
vention issued  a  decree  ordering  the  arrest  of  any  neutral  vessels  laden 
with  provisions  bound  to  an  enemy's  port.  That  this  was  an  open  and 
palpable  violation  of  neutral  rights  was  not  denied,  for  it  was  a  meas- 
ure understood  to  be  retaliatory  to  the  course  pursued  by  Great  Britain, 
and  compensation  was  promised  to  those  neutrals  who  should  suffer  by 
its  operation.     {Ibid.  42.) 

This  decree  of  May  9,  1793,  authorized  French  vessels  of  war  and 
privateers  to  arrest  neutral  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  the  property 
of  neutrals,  but  destined  to  an  enemy's  port,  or  laden  with  enemy's 
merchandise,  the  merchandise  to  be  prize,  and  the  neutral  provisions 
to  be  paid  for,  together  with  proper  freight  and  indemnity  for  delay. 
The  23d  of  the  same  month  American  vessels  were  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  decree  (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  p.  244)  ;  five  days 
later  this  second  decree  was  suspended ;  July  1  it  was  again  put  in 
force;  and  July  27  it  was  repealed,  leaving  the  decree  of  May  9 
finally  in  force  as  against  American  commerce.  {Ibid.,  vol.  3,  p.  284.) 
Our  minister  remonstrated,  and  the  national  assembly  vacillated  ;  never- 
theless the  decree  was  executed  in  plain  and  admitted  violation  of  neu- 
tral rights. 

The  decree  of  May  9,  1793,  and  that  of  November  18,  1794,  directed 
the  seizure  of  neutral  vessels  containing  enemy's  goods,  although  the 
treaty  of  1778  expressly  provided  that  "free  ships  make  free  goods" 
(Art.  23,  Treaty  of  Commerce)  ;  and  further,  under  an  ordinance  of 
1744,  revived  for  the  purpose,  a  foreign  vessel  having  on  board  a  super- 
cargo or  officer  from  an  enemy's  country,  or  whose  crew  was  by  more 
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than  one-third  subjects  of  an  enemy,  was  adjudged  prize.  Mere  clear- 
ance for  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  by  decree  of  February  1, 
1797,  subjected  neutral  vessels  to  capture  and  confiscation;  the  decree 
of  January  18,  1798,  issued  by  the  council  of  five  hundred,  condemned 
neutral  vessels  carrying  any  British  merchandise,  and  March  2,  1797, 
came  into  force  the  requirement  of  the  crew  list  or  "role  d'equipage," 
which  will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter.    (Doc.  102,  p.  160.) 

President  Washington,  in  1793  (message  December  5),  spoke  of  the 
vexations  and  spoliations  understood  to  have  been  committed  on  our 
vessels  and  commerce  by  the  cruisers  and  officers  of  some  of  the 
belligerent  powers  as  requiring  attention,  and  suggested  that,  on  receipt 
of  proofs,  "due  measures  would  be  taken  to  obtain  redress  of  the  past 
and  more  effectual  provisions  against  the  future;"  whereupon  proof 
began  immediately  to  be  furnished. 

Before  this,  the  Secretary  of  State,  then  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  adver- 
tised to  the  world  assurances  of  governmental  protection  and  aid. 

I  have  it  in  charge  from  the  President  [he  said  in  his  circular 
of  August  27,  1793,]  to  assure  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  concerned  in  foreign  commerce  or  navigation  that  our 
attention  will  be  paid  to  any  injuries  they  may  suffer  on  the  high 
seas  or  in  foreign  countries,  contrary  to.  the  laws  of  nations  and 
existing  treaties,  and  that  on  their  forwarding  hither  well  authen- 
ticated evidence  of  the  same,  proper  proceedings  will  be  adopted 
for  their  relief. 

Mr.  Morris  had  already  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  "the  obnoxious  acts  of  the  late  assembly," 
but  without  securing  redress,  as  the  "attention  of  the  Government  was 
too  strongly  directed  towards  itself"  to  think  of  exterior  interests, 
"and  the  assembly,  at  open  war  with  the  executive,  would  certainly 
reiect  whatever  should  now  be  presented  to  them."  (Doc.  102,  p. 
3L) 

Meantime  our  relations  with  Great  Britam  had  become  extremely 
threatening,  various  questions  growing  out  of  the  revolution  still  re- 
mained unadjusted,  and  when  the  instructions  given  by  the  admiralty, 
June  8,  1793,  became  known  in  the  United  States  it  was  felt  that  de- 
cisive action  could  not  be  longer  delayed.  These  instructions  directed 
the  commanders  of  His  Majesty's  ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  seize 
all  vessels  loaded  with  corn,  flour,  or  meal  bound  to  any  port  in  France. 
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or  to  any  port  occupied  by  French  armies,  and  to  stnd  the  vessels  thus; 
seized  into  any  convenient  harbor  that  the  cargo  might  be  purchased  by 
the  British  Government  and  the  ships  released;  also  to  seize  all  ships, 
whatever  their  cargo,  bound  to  a  blockaded  port;  also  to  warn  off 
under  penalty  of  seizure  any  vessel  destined  to  a  port  not  actually 
blockaded,  but  "declared"  to  be  blockaded.  (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1, 
p..  240.) 

Great  Britain,  when  complaint  was  made  of  these  orders,  attempted 
to  justify  them  upon  the  insufficient  plea  that  provisions  were  contra- 
band of  war.  (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  pp.  240,  448  et  seq.)  Cor- 
respondence leading  to  no  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  result,  the  Presi- 
dent nominated  Mr.  Jay  as  minister,  saying  to  the  Senate  (April  16, 
1794),  that  "as  peace  ought  to  be  pursued  with  unremitted  zeal  before 
the  last  resource,  which  has  so  often  been  the  scourge  of  nations,  and 
can  not  fail  to  check  the  advanced  prosperity  of  the  United  States, 
is  contemplated,"  he  had  concluded  to  take  this  action.  {Ibid.  447.) 
The  instructions  given  Mr.  Jay  are  not  of  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  result  of  his  negotiation  in  the  treaty 
which  bears  his  name,  and  to  compare  its  important  provisions  with 
our  agreement  made  in  1778  with  the  King  of  France. 

We  had  promised  France  that  their  ships  of  war  and  privateers 
might  freely  carry  whithersoever  they  pleased  the  ships  and  goods 
taken  from  their  enemies ;  that  these  prizes  should  not  be  arrested  or 
seized,  or  examined,  or  searched  in  our  ports,  but  might  at  any  time 
freely  leave,  while  no  shelter  or  refuge  was  to  be  given  to  vessels 
having  made  prize  of  her  "subjects,  people,  or  property."  (Art.  17, 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  1778.)  The  United  States  had  thus  given 
France,  and  for  consideration,  not  only  a  valuable,  but  an  exclusive 
right ;  yet  the  Jay  treaty,  in  the  twenty-fifth  article,  gave  these  same 
privileges  to  Great  Britain,  excluding  all  vessels  which  "should  have 
made  prize  upon  [her]  subjects." 

The  conflict  of  the  treaties  is  evident  and  of  course  was  fully  appre- 
ciated at  the  time. 

While  the  Jay  treaty  was  concluded  in  November,  1794,  its  ratifica- 
tions were  not  exchanged  until  October  the  following  year,  and  mean- 
time the  British  orders  in  council  directing  seizure  of  our  vessels  and 
provisions  bound  to  France  were  so  enforced  as  to  call  forth  from 
Mr.  Randolph,  then  Secretary  of  State,  the  warning,  as  late  as  July, 
1795,  that  the  Jay  treaty  had  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  President; 
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"**the  late  British  order  in  council  for  seizing  provisions  is  a  weighty 
obstacle  to  ratification.  I  do  not  suppose  that  such  an  attempt  to  starve 
France  will  be  countenanced."  (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  p.  719.) 
Every  endeavor  was  made  by  the  United  States  to  secure  a  repeal 
of  the  admiralty  order,  but  without  success,  and  finally  our  minister 
in  London,  Mr.  Adams,  was  instructed  that  if,  after  every  prudent 
effort,  he  found  it  could  not  be  removed,  its  continuance  was  not  to 
be  an  obstacle  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  The  order  was  not 
removed  or  modified ;  nevertheless  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  ex- 
changed the  following-  October. 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  soon  after  the  exchange  a  commission 
was  organized  which,  among  other  subjects,  was  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  Great  Britain  for  cap- 
tures made  in  violation  of  international  law.  After  various  interrup- 
tions the  labors  of  this  tribunal  closed  in  February,  1804,  when  awards 
considerably  exceeding  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  sterling  had 
been  made  in  favor  of  the  United  States  on  account  of  these  claims. 
(Treaties  and  Conventions,  etc.,  Bancroft  Davis,  1014-1016.)  This 
commission  existed  by  virtue  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles  of  the 
Jay  treaty,  the  latter  of  which  provided  that  whereas  complaints  had 
been  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  during  the  course  of 
the  war  "in  which  His  Majesty  is  now  engaged  they  have  sustained 
considerable  losses  and  damage  by  reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  cap- 
tures or  condemnations  of  their  vessels  and  other  property  under  color 
of  authority  or  commissions  from  His  Majesty,''  it  was  agreed  that 
where  adequate  compensation  could  not  then  be  actually  obtained  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice  full  compensation  would  be  made  by  the 
British  Government. 

Note  further  that  these  claims  were  for  spoliations  committed  by 
England  to  starve  the  French,  as  the  claims  now  before  us  are  for 
spoliations  committed  by  France  to  feed  her  people,  and,  again,  re- 
member, by  way  of  explanation,  that  the  remedy  alluded  to  in  the  Jay 
treaty  as  being  perhaps  obtainable  in  due  course  of  justice,  was  a  pos- 
sible recovery  by  the  captured  vessel  in  an  action  against  the  privateer 
upon  his  bond. 

Mr.  Morris,  proving  unacceptable  to  the  French  Government,  was 
recalled  at  their  request,  and  succeeded  by  Mr.  Monroe,  who  en- 
deavored to  secure  from  his  colleague.  Mr.  Jay.  information  as  to  the 
letter's  negotiation,  which  was  refused,  as  Monroe  declined  to  pledge 
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himself  not  to  communicate  it  to  the  French  Government.  (Foreign 
Relations,  vol.  1,  pp.  517^  700.)  France  was  restive  under  the  situa- 
tion, and,  shortly  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  asked  whether  the 
President  had  caused  orders  to  be  given  to  prevent  the  sale  of  prizes 
conducted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  by  vessels  of  the  Republic 
or  privateers  armed  under  its  authority.  As  to  this  question  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  informed  the  President : 

That  the  twenty-fifth  article  of  the  British  treaty  having  ex- 
plicitly forbidden  the  arming  of  [French]  privateers,  and  the  sell- 
ing of  their  prizes  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  prepared,  as  a  matter  of  course,  circular  letters 
to  the  collectors  to  conform  to  the  restriction  contained  in  that 
[article  of  the  British  treaty]  as  the  law  of  the  land.  This  was 
the  more  necessary,  as  formerly  the  collectors  were  instructed  to 
admit  to  an  entry  and  sale  the  prizes  brought  into  our  ports  by  the 
French. 

The  Secretary  also  wrote  our  minister  in  London  that  orders  had 
been  given  to  prevent  the  sale  of  prizes  brought  into  United  States 
ports  by  French  privateers,  "conformably  with  the  twenty-fifth  article" 
of  the  Jay  treaty.  So  we  had  finally  and  openly  transferred  any  ex- 
clusive rights  of  France  under  the  treaty  of  commerce  to  her  bitter 
enemy,  Great  Britain. 

But  we  had  another  obligation  towards  our  former  ally,  that  of 
guaranteeing  her  West  India  Islands. 

Long  prior  to  this  (December  11,  1787)  Jefferson,  while  in  Paris, 
had  told  the  British  minister  there,  during  a  discussion  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  treaties  of  1778,  in  case  of  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  told  him  "frankly  and  without  hesitation,"  that  the  dis- 
positions of  the  United  States  would  then  be  neutral,  and  that  this 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  both  powers,  because  it  would  relieve  both 
from  all  anxiety  as  to  feeding  their  West  India  Islands;  that  En- 
gland, too,  by  suffering  us  to  remain  so,  would  avoid  a  heavy  land  war 
on  our  continent,  which  might  very  much  cripple  her  proceedings 
elsewhere;  that  our  treaty  [with  France]  indeed  obliged  us  to  receive 
into  our  ports  the  armed  vessels  of  France,  with  their  prizes,  and  to 
refuse  admission  to  the  prizes  made  on  her  by  her  enemies ;  that  there 
was  a  clause,  also,  by  which  we  guaranteed  to  France  her  American 
possessions,  and  which  might  perhaps  force  us  into  the  war  if  these 
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were  attacked.  "Then  it  will  be  war,"  said  the  minister,  "for  they 
will  assuredly  be  attacked." 

In  1790  another  American  minister  informed  the  English  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs  "that  in  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  House  of  Bourbon  (a  thing  which  must  happen  at  some  time)  we 
[the  United  States]  can  give  the  West  India  Islands  to  whom  we 
please,  without  engaging  in  the  war  ourselves,  and  our  conduct  must 
be  governed  by  our  interest"  (Wait's  American  State  Papers,  vol. 
10,  p.  97)  ;  and  this  in  face  of  a  treaty  concluded  but  twelve  years 
before  wherein  we  pledged  ourselves  to  a  guaranty  "forever"  of  the 
possessions  in  America  of  that  very  House  of  Bourbon.  Early  in 
1794  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  s^id,  as  to  this  subject, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  we  should  interpose  at  the  proper  time  "and 
declare  both  to  England  and  France  that  these  islands  are  to  rest 
with  France,  and  that  we  will  make  a  common  cause  with  the  latter 
for  that  object."  (Jefferson  to  Madison,  April  3,  1794,  Jefferson's 
Works,  vol.  4,  p.  103.) 

The  understanding,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  clear,  yet  the  West 
India  Islands  went  to  England. 

The  French  spoliations  began  heedlessly  through  the  mistaken  action 
of  subordinates,  who  confounded  Americans  with  English,  because  of 
the  identity  of  race  and  language.  In  October,  1793,  Mr.  Deforgues 
wrote  to  Mr.  Morris : 

We  hope  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  attrib- 
ute to  their  true  cause  the  abuses  of  which  you  complain,  as  well 
as  other  violations  of  which  our  cruisers  may  render  themselves 
guilty  in  the  course  of  the  present  war.    It  must  perceive  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  contain  within  just  limits  the  indignation   of  our 
marines,  and,  in  general,  of  all  the  French  patriots,  against  a 
people  speaking  the  same  language  and  having  the  same  habits  as 
the  free  Americans.     The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  our  allies 
from  our  enemies  has  often  been  the  cause  of  offenses  committed 
on  board  your  vessels.     All  that  the  administration  can  do  is  to 
order  indemnification  to  those  who  have  suffered  and  to  punish 
the  guilty.     (Doc.  102,  p.  70.) 
Not  long,  however,  could  this  plaintive  response  suffice  as  an  excuse 
for  the  outrages  committed  upon  our  citizens  and  their  property,  for, 
as  we  have  seen  by  the  decrees  already  cited  (and  there  were  many 
more),  the  assembly  soon  joined  in  the  attack,  authorized  it,  and  ren- 
dered it  governmental. 
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A  single  mistaken  capture  might  be  forgiven,  provided  proper  cc«n- 
pensation  were  made  for  injury  to  the  citizen ;  but,  when  wholesale 
seizures  were  directed  by  the  legislature  and  thereupon  made  by  the 
executive,  the  matter  assumed  a  much  more  serious  and  difficult  aspects 
To  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Sumner: 

As  intelligence  of  these  spoliations  reached  the  United  States 
our  whole  commerce  was  fluttered.  Merchants  hesitated  to  expose 
ships  and  cargoes  to  such  cruel  hazards,  and  thereupon  appeared 
the  circular  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President's 
proclamation  encouraging,  by  the  promise  of  protection,  those  in- 
jured by  the  spoliators. 

So  ended  the  first  phase  of  this  controversy  with  a  nation  to  whom 
we  were  bound  by  the  strongest  treaty  ties,  a  nation  engaged  in  war 
against  an  apparently  overwhelming  force  and  whose  enemies  used 
means  of  attack  openly  admitted  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  civilized 
warfare ;  in  alleged  self-defense,'  it  pursued  an  equally  if  not  more  in- 
defensible course,  which  resulted  in  severe  and  unjustifiable  loss  to 
our  citizens.  That  this  system  of  seizures  or  spoliations  was  forbid- 
den by  every  principle  of  civilized  warfare  was  frankly  admitted  at  the 
time,  and  later,  England,  which  had  pursued  a  similar  course,  made 
ample  amends,  and  Spain  which  had  countenanced  the  policy  of 
France,  and  lent  her  ports  in  aid  of  it,  did  the  same. 

Nor  were  we  altogether  clear  of  blame.  We  had  not  complied,  so 
far  as  appears,  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  1778,  intended  to 
provide  for  possible  war ;  we  had  not  protected  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  not  only  had  we  refrained  from  acting  as  the  ally  of  France,  but, 
by  the  Jay  treaty,  we  had  given  to  her  enemy  the  exclusive  port  privi- 
leges which  she  most  valued,  and  which  were  secured  to  her  by  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the  Ameri- 
can statesmen  of  that  day,  the  leading  figures  of  our  history,  the  men 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  which  brought  thirteen  struggling 
colonies  through  a  war  with  one  of  the  mightiest  and  bravest  nations 
of  Europe  to  the  successful  issue  which  made  possible  the  United 
States  of  today,  with  their  thirty-eight  States,  eight  Territories,  and 
population  of  not  far  from  sixty  millions.  Responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare and  future  of  a  little  republic  of  some  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  inhabitants,  exhausted  bv  seven  vears'  warfare,  and  environed  on 
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this  continent  by  the  three  great  monarchies  of  Europe ;  their  country 
poor  in  finance,  weak  in  population,  and  an  object  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust to  every  sovereign,  these  eminent  men  dealt  in  a  spirit  of  en- 
lightened patriotism  and  high  courage  with  the  political  questions  pre- 
sented to  them,  according  to  their  best  and  well-trained  judgment,  in 
the  light  of  the  information  they  then  had.  We  now,  as  a  judicial 
body,  treat  the  facts  as  they  are  presented  in  relation  to  private  rights, 
and  no  judgment  of  ours  can  properly  be  held,  as  it  has  been  argued 
it  would  be,  to  reflect  in  any  manner  upon  the  course  pursued  by  the 
President,  his  advisers  and  subordinates,  in  the  anxious  period  between 
1789  and  1800.  Upon  their  diplomatic  foresight  and  ability  no  decision 
of  ours  can  cast  a  shadow,  and  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  we 
deal  only  with  those  private  rights  which  may  possibly  have  been  in- 
vaded in  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  aiming  at  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

The  French  complained  of  our  course  during  the  war  then  progres- 
sing, while  we  complained  of  spoliation  and  maltreatment  of  our  ves- 
sels at  sea,  losses  by  the  embargo  at  Bordeaux,  non-payment  of  drafts 
drawn  by  the  Colonial  administration,  seizures  of  cargoes  of  vessels, 
non-performance  of  contracts  by  Government  agents,  condemnation  of' 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  in  violation  of  the  treaties  of  1778,  and  cap- 
tures under  the  decree  of  1793.  (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  pp.  748 
et  seq.) 

Pinckney  was  ordered  out  to  replace  Monroe  under  particular  in- 
structions to  "look  into"  the  claims  of  our  citizens  (ibid.  742),  but  be- 
fore he  arrived  the  decree  of  October  31,  1796,  was  made  public,  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  manufactured  articles,  whether  of  En- 
glish make  or  English  comm.erce  (6  Garden,  117),  and  Pinckney  upon 
his  arrival  was  not  recognized  or  received,  but  ordered  to  leave  France, 
as  that  Government  would  receive  no  minister  from  the  United  States 
"until  after  a  reparation  of  the  grievances  demanded  of  the  American 
Government,  and  which  the  French  Republic  had  a  right  to  expect." 
f  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  p.  746.) 

The  strained  relations  between  the  two  countries  can  not  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  president  of  the 
Directory  made  to  Monroe,  in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
when  the  latter,  on  the  30th  December,  1796.  took  his  official  leave. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  president  said: 
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By  presenting  this  day  to  the  Executive  Directory  your  letters 
of  recall  you  offer  a  very  strange  spectacle  to  Europe.  France, 
rich  in  her  freedom,  surrounded  by  the  train  of  her  victories,  and 
strong  in  the  esteem  of  her  allies,  will  not  stoop  to  calculate  the 
consequences  of  the  condescension  of  the  American  Government 
to  the  wishes  of  its  ancient  tyrants.  The  French  Republic  expects, 
•  however,  that  the  successors  of  Columbus,  Raleigh,  and  Penn,  al- 
ways proud  of  their  liberty,  will  never  forget  that  they  owe  it  to 
France.  They  will  weigh  in  their  wisdom  the  magnanimous 
friendship  of  the  French  people  with  the  crafty  caresses  of  per- 
fidious men  who  mediate  to  bring  them  again  under  their  former 
yoke.  Assure  the  good  people  of  America,  Mr.  Minister,  that, 
like  them,  we  adore  liberty ;  that  they  will  always  possess  our 
esteem,  and  find  in  the  French  people  that  republican  generosity 
which  knows  how  to  grant  peace  as  well  as  to  cause  its  sov- 
ereignty to  be  respected.     (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  p.  747.) 

This  speech,  as  President  Adams  said,  discloses  sentiments 

more  alarming  than  the  refusal  of  a  minister,  because  more 
dangerous  to  our  independence  and  union,  and  at  the  same  time 
studiously  marked  with  indignities  towards  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  evinces  a  disposition  to  separate  the  people 
of  the  United  States  from  the  Government.  .  .  .  Such  at- 
tempts ought  to  be  repelled  with  a  decision  which  shall  convince 
France,  and  the  world,  that  we  are  not  a  degraded  people,  humili- 
ated under  a  colonial  spirit  of  fear  and  sense  of  inferiority, 
fitted  to  be  the  miserable  instruments  of  foreign  influence,  and 
regardless  of  national  honor,  character,  and  interest.  (Foreign 
Relations,  vol.  1,  p.  40.) 

The  President  added  that,  having  no  diplomatic  representative  in 
France,  he  had  no  means  of  obtaining  official  information,  but  believing 
that  a  decree  had  been  passed  contravening  in  part  the  commercial 
treaty  of  1778,  he  laid  a  copy  of  that  instrument  before  the  Q)ngress, 
stating  that  it  was  his  "indispensable  duty  to  recommend  to  [their] 
consideration  effectual  measures  of  defense."  The  Congress  were, 
however,  peacefully  inclined,  although  before  adjourning  they  passed 
the  law  providing  passports  for  American  vessels,     (-l  Stat.  L.  489.) 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  (June  22)  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and 
Gerry  were  commissioned  envoys  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  endeav- 
oring to  renew  relations  with  that  country. 

Jefferson,  then  Vice-President,  immediately  wrote  Gerry: 
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That  peace  is  undoubtedly  at  present  the  first  object  of  our  na- 
tion. Interest  and  honor  are  also  national  considerations.  But 
interest,  duly  weighed,  is  in  favor  of  peace,  even  at  the  expense 
of  spoliations,  past  and  future,  and  honor  can  not  now  be  an  ob- 
ject. The  insults  and  injuries  committed  on  us  by  both  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  from  the  beginning  of  1793  to  this  day,  and  still 
continuing,  can  not  be  wiped  off  by  engaging  in  war  with  one  of 
them.  Our  countrymen  have  divided  themselves  by  such  strong 
affections  to  the  French  and  the  English  that  nothing  will  secure 
us  internally  but  a  divorce  from  both  nations.  (Jefferson's  Works, 
vol.  4,  p.  187.) 

The  tone  and  intent  of  the  instructions  to  these  envoys  may  be  under- 
stood from  one  paragraph  in  Mr.  Pickering's  letter  to  them  (Doc.  102, 
p.  464,  July  15,  1797) : 

Finally,  the  great  object  of  the  Government  being  to  do  justice 
to  France  and  her  citizens,  if  in  anything  we  have  injured  them, 
to  obtain  justice  for  the  multiplied  injuries  they  have  committed 
against  us,  and  to  preserve  peace,  your  style  and  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding will  be  such  as  shall  most  directly  tend  to  secure  these 
objects. 

The  envoys  had  hardly  reached  Paris  when  another  decree  was 
aimed  against  our  suffering  merchants  which  prohibited  every  vessel 
that  had  entered  an  English  port  from  being  admitted  into  any  port 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  handed  over  to  condemnation  every  vessel 
laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  merchandise  coming  out  of  England 
or  her  possessions.  (Doc.  102,  p.  483.)  The  American  ministers  pro- 
tested, saying  that  the  decree  attacked  the  interests  and  independence 
of  neutral  powers ;  that  it  took  from  them  the  profits  of  an  honest  and 
lawful  industry,  as  well  as  the  inestimable  privilege  of  conducting  their 
own  affairs  as  their  judgment  might  direct,  and  added  that  acquiescence 
in  it  would  establish  a  precedent  for  national  degradation  which  would 
authorize  any  measures  power  might  be  disposed  to  practice.  (Ibid, 
483  et  seq.) 

France  leaned  to  dictation,  not  negotiation.  With  Bonaparte  suc- 
cessful in  Italy  and  Talleyrand  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs,  she  wa^ 
in  a  far  from  conciliatory  temper.  The  result  was  that,  without  ever 
being  received  officially,  the  envoys  returned,  not,  however,  before 
Talleyrand  had,  as  a  set-off  to  their  demands,  presented  the  counter- 
claims of  France.     (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  2,  p.  190.) 
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During  this  mission  occurred  the  notorious  X.  Y.  Z.  episode,  when 
demands  were  made  upon  the  ministers  by  individuals,  veiled  in  the 
dispatches  under  these  mysterious  letters,  for  a  large  sum  of  money 
as  a  douceur  to  the  Directory  and  an  additional  and  much  larger 
amount  as  a  loan  to  France.  Talleyrand  later,  and  over  his  own  signa- 
ture, proposed  a  loan,  omitting  reference  to  the  douceur,  and  in  the 
same  note  complained  of  the  Jay  treaty  as  a  principal  grievance.  The 
dispatches  containing  an  account  of  the  X.  Y.  Z.  episode  coming  back 
from  the  United  States  in  print,  Gerry,  the  only  envoy  then  remain- 
ing, left  Paris  on  the  26th  July,  1798.  (Treaties  and  Conventions,  etc., 
Bancroft  Davis,  997,  998.) 

The  return  of  the  mission  created  an  effect  at  home  very  inimical 
to  France;  the  President  said  he  would  never  send  another  minister 
without  assurances  that  he  would  be  received,  respected,  and  honored 
as  "the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent  na- 
tion" (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  2,  p.  199)  ;  but  before  this  (June  21, 
1798),  Congress  had  passed  the  act  "to  more  effectually  protect  the 
commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States"  (May  28.  1798.  1  Stat.  L. 
561),  the  act  suspending  commercial  relations  with  France  (June  13. 
1798),  and  various  other  laws  of  similar  import,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter  in  connection  with  another  branch  of  this  case. 

Washington  was  put  in  command  of  the  army  as  lieutenant-general 
and  commander-in-chief,  and  in  accepting  said  (5  Annals  of  Cong., 
622): 

The  conduct  of  the  Directory  of  France  towards  our  country; 
their  insidious  hostility  to  its  Government ;  their  various  practices 
to  withdraw  the  affections  of  the  people  from  it;  the  evident  ten- 
dency of  their  acts  and  those  of  their  agents  to  countenance  and 
invigorate  opposition ;  their  disregard  of  solemn  treaties  and  the 
law  of  nations ;  their  war  upon  our  defenseless  commerce ;  their 
treatment  of  our  ministers  of  peace;  and  their  demands,  amount- 
ing to  tribute,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  me  corresponding  senti-l 
ments  with  those  my  countrymen  have  so  generally  expressed. 

This  state  of  affairs  could  not  long  continue.     Talleyrand,  appre-  \ 
ciating  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  soon  opened  indirect  communica- 
tion with  the  United  States,  and  on  the  28th  September,  said  that  oui 
plenipotentiary  if  sent  would  be  "received  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
representative  of  a  free,  independent,  and  powerful  nation."     (Foreign 
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Relations,  vol.  2,  p.  242.)  This  was  an  exact  compliance  with  the 
President's  condition  precedent,  and  thereupon  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  William  R.  Davie,  late  governor  of  North 
Carolina  (Patrick  Henry  declining  to  serve),  and  William  Vans 
Murray,  minister  resident  at  The  Hague,  were  commissioned  envoys 
extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary  "to  discuss  and  settle  by  a 
treaty  all  controversies  between  the  United  States  and  France." 
(Ibid.  243.)  This  mission,  appointed  in  March,  1799,  closed  its 
labors  by  the  treaty  signed  September  30,  1800. 

Arriving  in  France  they  found  the  Directory  no  longer  in  existence, 
but  treated  with  Napoleon,  then  become  First  Consul.  Ministers  were 
appointed  to  meet  them,  and  the  7th  April,  1800,  powers  were  ex- 
changed and  negotiations  began.     (Doc.  102,  p.  579.) 

The  Americans  were  instructed  to  inform  the  French  ministers  at 
the  opening  that  we  expected,  "as  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
treaty,"  a  stipulation  to  make  to  our  citizens  "full  compensation  for  all 
losses  and  damage  which  they  shall  have  sustained  by  reason  of  irregu- 
lar or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of  their  vessels  and  other 
property,  under  color  of  authority  or  commissions  from  the  French 
Republic  or  its  agents."  Other  points  were  urged  upon  them,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  case  it  is  necessary  only  to  note  that  they  were 
to  obtain  a  claims  commission,  to  refuse  recognition  of  the  treaties 
of  1778,  to  refuse  a  guaranty,  to  refuse  any  aid  or  loan,  and  to  make 
no  engagement  contrary  to  the  Jay  treaty.  (Foreign  Relations,  vol. 
2.  p.  306.) 

The  Secretary  of  State  said,  in  his  instructions : 

Instead  of  relief,  instead  of  justice,  instead  of  indemnity  for 
past  wrongs,  our  very  moderate  demands  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  new  aggressions  and  more  extended  depredations, 
while  our  ministers,  seeking  redress  and  reconciliation,  have  been 
refused  a  reception,  treated  with  indignities,  and  finally  driven 
from  its  territories.  This  conduct  .  .  .  would  well  have 
justified  an  immediate  declaration  of  war.  but  ...  the 
United  States  contented  themselves  with  preparations  for  de- 
fense, and  measures  calculated  to  protect  their  commerce. 

At  the  close  of  his  instructions  the  Secretary  sets  out  certain  points 
to  be  considered  as  ultimata,  of  which  the  following  only  is  now  im- 
portant : 
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1.  That  there  be  estabHshed  a  board  to  determine  the  claims  of 
our  citizens,  which  France  should  bind  herself  to  pay. 

Having  carried  the  history  of  the  claims  down  to  this  point  let  us 
look  back  upon  it  and  see  what  rights  we  had  at  that  time  as  against 
France,  laying  aside  for  the  moment  certain  defenses  set  up  by  the  de- 
fendants, such  as  the  existence  of  war  and  the  abrogation  of  the  old 
treaties.  Apart  from  these  points,  which  have  been  urged  upon  us 
with  great  ability  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Government,  were  the 
claims  at  the  opening  of  the  negotiations  in  1800  valid  international 
obligations  against  France? 

That  nation  had  seized  upon  the  high  seas  neutral  vessels  laden  with 
neutral  cargo.  In  the  case  at  bar,  for  example,  the  American  schooner 
Sally,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  commanded  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  duly  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  bound  from  Massachusetts  to  Spain,  laden  with  cargo  belonging 
to  American  citizens,  was  seized  upon  the  high  seas,  taken  into  a 
French  port,  condemned  and  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  priva- 
teer which  seized  her ;  and  all  this,  not  upon  the  ground  that  she  had 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  but  because  she  had  violated  the  French 
regulations  "concerning  the  navigation  of  neutrals."  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  discuss  the  proposition  that  such  a  proceeding  was  unwar- 
ranted ;  the  French  themselves  admitted  it  in  their  decrees  and  corre- 
spondence; the  Russian  Czar,  in  ordering  his  admiral  to  pursue  a 
similar  course,  said  it  was  not  "strictly  conformable  to  the  natural  laws 
of  war."  England  paid  for  damages  thus  com.mitted,  as  did  Spain, 
which  had  countenanced  the  acts  of  French  consuls  in  condemning 
American  vessels  brought  into  Spanish  ports.     (Treaty  of  1819.) 

Senator  Livingston,  in  the  Twenty-first  Congress,  first  session,  said, 
in  the  report  made  by  him : 

The  committee  does  not  recollect  that  the  justice  of  the  claims 
has  ever  been  denied.  .  .  .  To  deny  [it]  would  be  assertion 
of  a  right  on  the  part  of  France  to  indiscriminate  plunder  of  neu- 
tral property.  .  .  .  But  the  justice  of  the  claims  was  not 
denied,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  indemnity  was  expressly 
acknowledged. 

This  is  true  as  a  matter  of  pure  international  law ;  how  much  more 
true  is  it  in  the  face  of  a  treaty  which  guaranteed  the  protection  to 
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our  vessels  (Art.  6)  of  French  ships  of  war;  which  made  free  ships 
free  goods  (Art.  23)  ;  which  prohibited  opening  hatches  or  disturbing 
packages  when  the  vessel  had  a  passport  (Arts.  12  and  13)  ;  which  di- 
rected the  commanders  of  French  ships  to  do  no  "injury  or  damage" 
to  vessels  of  the  United  States  (Art.  15)  ;  and  which  contained  other 
provisions  insuring  an  exceptional  amount  of  protection  to  our  com- 
merce and  guardianship  of  our  commercial  rights? 

Mr.  Jefferson  thought  this  class  of  claims  valid  when  he  issued  his 
circular  of  August,  1793,  assuring  the  mercantile  community  that  due 
attention  would  be  paid  to  these  injuries  and  proper  proceedings 
adopted  for  their  relief.  The  President  thought  them  valid  when, 
later  in  the  same  year,  he  wrote  to  Congress  that  due  measures  would 
be  taken  to  "obtain  redress  of  the  past  and  more  effective  provisions 
against  the  future."  Pickering  thought  them  valid  when  he  made  their 
settlement  an  ultimatum,  and  the  French  Government  thought  them 
worthy  of  consideration  when  they  proposed  a  commission  to  decide 
upon  them  coupled  with  the  counter  proposition  that  the  United 
States  indemnify  American  creditors  then  existing,  or  to  be  created 
through  the  agency  of  this  commission,  by  way  of  a  loan  to  France, 
which  that  country  was  to  be  pledged  to  repay.     (Doc.  102,  p.  467.) 

The  defendants  contend  that  the  seizures  were  justified,  as  war  ex- 
isted between  this  country  and  France  during  the  period  in  question; 
and,  as  we  could  have  no  claim  against  France  for  seizure  of  private 
property  in  time  of  war,  the  claimants  could  have  no  resulting  claim 
against  their  own  Government ;  that  is,  the  claims,  being  invalid,  could 
not  form  a  subject  of  set-off  as  it  is  urged  these  claims  did  in  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800.  It  therefore  becomes  of  great 
importance  to  determine  whether  there  was  a  state  of  war  between 
the  two  countries. 

It  is  urged  that  the  political  and  judicial  departments  of  each  Gov- 
ernment recognized  the  other  as  an  enemy;  that  battles  were  fought 
and  blood  shed  on  the  high  seas ;  that  property  was  captured  by  each 
from  the  other  and  condemned  as  prize ;  that  diplomatic  and  consular 
intercourse  was  suspended,  and  that  prisoners  had  been  taken  by  each 
Government  from  the  other  and  "held  for  exchange,  punishment,  or 
retaliation,  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war."  While  these 
statements  may  be  in  substance  admitted  and  constitute  very  strong 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  war,  still  they  are  not  conclusive,  and  the 
facts,  even  if  they  existed  to  the  extent  claimed,  may  not  be  incon- 
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sistent  with  a  state  of  reprisals  straining  the  relations  of  the  States  to 
their  utmost  tension,  daily  threatening  hostilities  of  a  more  serious 
nature,  but  still  short  of  that  war  which  abrogates  treaties,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  parties  must,  as  between  themselves,  begin 
international  life  anew. 

The  French  issued  decree  after  decree  against  our  peaceful  com- 
merce, but  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity  incident  to  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies ;  they  refused  to  receive  our  minister,  but 
in  that  refusal,  insolent  though  it  was,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
war  was  intended,  and  the  mere  refusal  to  receive  a  minister  does  not 
in  itself  constitute  a  ground  for  hostilities. 

The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Lee,  in  August,  1798,  very  strongly  sus- 
tained the  defendants'  position,  for  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  there  existed  with  France  "not  only  an  actual  maritime  war,"  but 
"a  maritime  war  authorized  by  both  nations  ;"  that  consequently  France 
was  an  enemy,  to  aid  and  assist  whom  would  be  treason  on  the  part  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  but  we  can  not  agree  that  this  extreme 
position  was  authorized  by  the  facts  or  the  law. 

Congress  enacted  the  various  statutes  hereinafter  referred  to  in  de- 
tail, and  when  one  of  them,  the  act  providing  an  additional  armament, 
was  passed  in  the  House,  Edward  Livingston,  who  opposed  it,  said: 

Let  no  man  flatter  himself  that  the  vote  which  has  been  given 
is  not  a  declaration  of  war.    Gentlemen  know  that  this  is  the  case. 

Those  were  times  of  great  excitement;  between  danger  of  interna- 
tional contest  and  the  heat  of  internal  partisan  conflict  statesmen  could 
not  look  at  the  situation  with  the  calmness  possessed  by  their  succes- 
sors, and  those  successors,  with  some  exceptions  to  be  sure,  regarded 
the  relations  between  the  countries  as  not  amounting  to  war. 

The  question  has  been  carefully  examined  by  authorized  and  compe- 
tent officers  of  the  political  department  of  the  Government,  and  we  may 
turn  to  their  statements  as  expository  of  the  views  of  that  branch  upon 
the  subject. 

In  1827  Senator  Llolmes  reported  that  there  had  been  "a  partial 
war,"  but  no  "such  actual  open  war  as  would  absolve  us  from  treaty 
stipulations.  ...  It  was  never  understood  here  that  this  was 
such  a  war  as  would  annul  a  treaty."  (IQth  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Senate 
Rep.,  Feb.  8,  1827,  p.  8.) 
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Mr.  Giles,  reporting  to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  early  as 
1802,  called  it  a  "partial  state  of  hostility"  between  the  United  States 
and  France. 

Mr.  Chambers  reported  to  the  Senate  in  1828  that— 

The  relations  which  existed  between  the  two  nations  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  passage  of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  before 
referred  to  and  the  convention  of  1800  were  very  peculiar,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  ]^our  committee  can  not  be  considered  as  placing 
the  two  nations  in  the  attitude  of  a  war  which  would  destroy  the 
obligations  of  previously  existing  treaties. 

Mr.  Livingston  reported  to  the  Senate  in  1830  that — 

This  was  not  a  case  of  war,  and  the  stipulations  which  recon- 
ciled the  two  nations  was  not  a  treaty  of  peace ;  it  was  a  convention 
for  the  putting  an  end  to  certain  differences.  .  .  .  Nowhere 
is  the  slightest  expression  on  either  side  that  a  state  of  war  ex- 
isted, which  would  exonerate  either  party  from  the  obligations 
of  making  those  indemnities  to  the  other.  .  .  .  The  conven- 
tion which  was  the  result  of  these  negotiations  is  not  only  in  its 
form  different  from  a  treaty  of  peace,  but  it  contains  stipulations 
which  would  be  disgraceful  to  our  country  on  the  supposition  that 
it  terminated  a  state  of  war.  .  .  .  Neither  party  considered 
then  they  were  in  a  state  of  war.     (Rep.  4,  p.  445.) 

Mr.  Everett  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  21st  February,  1835,  in  which  he  said: 

The  extreme  violence  of  the  measures  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  the  accumulated  injuries  heaped  upon  our  citizens  would 
have  amply  justified  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  a 
•  recourse  to  war;  but  peaceful  remedies  and  measures  of  defense 
were  preferred ;  [and,  after  referring  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  he 
adds:]  These  vigorous  acts  of  defense  and  preparation,  evincing 
that,  if  necessary,  the  United  States  were  determined  to  proceed 
still  further  and  go  to  war  for  the  protection  of  their  citizens,  had 
the  happy  effect  of  precluding  a  resort  to  that  extreme  measure  of 
redress. 

Finally,  Mr.  Sumner  considered  the  acts  of  Congress  as  "vigorous 
measures,"  putting  the  country  "in  an  attitude  of  defense;"  and  that 
the    "painful    condition    of    things,    though    naturally    causing  great 
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anxiety,  did  not  constitute  war."  (38th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Rep.  41,  1864.) 
The  judiciary  also  had  occasion  to  consider  the  situation,  and  the 
learned  counsel  for  defendants  cites  us  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Moore  delivered  in  the  case  of  Bos  v.  Tingy  (4  Dall.  37),  wherein  the 
facts  were  as  follows :  Tingy,  commander  of  the  public  armed  ship  the 
Ganges,  had  libelled  the  American  ship  Eliza,  Bas,  master,  setting 
forth  that  she  had  been  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  a  French  privateer 
the  31st  March,  1799  and  retaken  by  him  late  in  the  following  April, 
wherefore  salvage  was  claimed  and  allowed  below.  Upon  appeal  the 
judgment  was  affirmed.  Each  of  the  four  justices  present  delivered 
an  opinion. 

Justice  Moore,  answering  the  contention  that  the  word  "enemy" 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  French,  says: 

How  can  the  characters  of  the  parties  engaged  in  hostility  or 
war  be  otherwise  described  than  by  the  denomination  of  enemies? 
It  is  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  both  nations,  therefore,  they 
should  be  called  enemies ;  for  it  is  by  that  description  alone  that 
either  could  justify  or  excuse  the  scene  of  bloodshed,  depredation, 
and  confiscation  which  has  unhappily  occurred,  and  surely  Con- 
gress could  only  employ  the  language  of  the  act  of  June  13,  1798. 
towards  a  nation  whom  she  considered  as  an  enemy. 

Justice  Washington  considers  the  very  point  now  in  dispute,  saying 
(p.  40)  : 

The  decision  of  this  question  must  depend  upon  .  .  . 
whether  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d  of 
March,  1799,  there  subsisted  a  state  of  war  between  two  nations. 
It  may,  I  believe,  be  safely  laid  down  that  every  contention  by 
force  between  two  nations,  in  external  matters,  under  the  authority 
of  their  respective  Governments,  is  not  only  war,  but  public  war. 
If  it  be  declared  in  form  it  is  called  solemn  and  is  of  the  perfect 
kind,  because  one  whole  nation  is  at  war  with  another  whole  na- 
tion, and  all  the  members  of  the  nation  declaring  war  are  author- 
ized to  commit  hostilities  against  all  the  members  of  the  other  in 
every  place  and  under  every  circumstance.  In  such  a  war  all  the 
members  act  under  a  general  authority,  and  all  the  rights  and  con- 
sequences of  war  attach  to  their  condition.  But  hostilities  may 
subsist  between  two  nations  more  confined  in  its  nature  and  ex- 
tent, being  limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and  things,  and  this  is 
more  properly  termed  imperfect  war,  because  not  solemn,  and 
because  those  who  are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  act  under 
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special  authority  and  can  go  no  further  than  to  the  extent  of  their 
commission.  Still,  however,  it  is  public  war,  because  it  is  an  ex- 
ternal contention  by  force  between  some  of  the  members  of  the 
two  nations,  authorized  by  the  legitimate  powers.  It  is  a  war  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  though  all  the  members  are  not  authorized 
to  commit  hostilities  such  as  in  a  solemn  war  where  the  Govern- 
ment retains  the  general  power. 

Applying  this  rule  he  held  that  "an  American  and  French  armed 
vessel,  combating  on  the  high  seas,  were  enemies,"  but  added  that 
France  was  not  styled  "an  enemy"  in  the  statutes,  because  "the  degree 
of  hostility  meant  to  be  carried  on  was  sufficiently  described  without 
declaring  war,  or  declaring  that  we  were  at  war.  Such  a  declaration 
by  Congress  might  have  constituted  a  perfect  state  of  war  which  was 
not  intended  by  the  Government." 

Justice  Chase,  who  had  tried  the  case  below,  said : 

It  is  a  limited,  partial  war.  Congress  has  not  declared  war  in 
general  terms,  but  Congress  has  authorized  hostilities  on  the  high 
seas  by  certain  persons  in  certain  cases.  There  is  no  authority 
given  to  commit  hostilities  on  land,  to  capture  unarmed  French 
vessels,  nor  even  to  capture  French  armed  vessels  in  a  French 
port,  and  the  authority  is  not  given  indiscriminately  to  every  citi- 
zen of  America  against  every  citizen  of  France,  but  only  to  citi- 
zens appointed  by  commissions  or  exposed  to  immediate  outrage 
and  violence.  ...  If  Congress  had  chosen  to  declare  a  gen- 
eral war,  France  would  have  been  a  general  enemy ;  having  chosen 
to  wage  a  partial  war,  France  was    .    .    .    only  a  partial  enemy. 

Justice  Paterson  concurred,  holding  that  the  United  States  and 
France  were  "in  a  qualified  state  of  hostility" — war  "quoad  hoc." 
As  far  as  Congress  tolerated  and  authorized  it,  so  far  might  we  pro- 
ceed in  hostile  operations  and  the  word  "enemy"  proceeds  the  full 
length  of  this  qualified  war,  and  no  further. 

The  Supreme  Court,  therefore,  held  the  state  of  affairs  now  under 
discussion  to  constitute  partial  warfare,  limited  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  instructions  to  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray,  dated  October 
22,  1799,  did  not  recognize  a  state  of  war  as  existing,  or  as  having 
existed,  for  they  said  the  conduct  of  France  would  have  justified  an 
immediate  declaration  of  war,  but  the  United  States,  desirous  of  main- 
taining peace,  contented  themselves  "with  preparations  for  defense 
and  measures  calculated  to  defend  their  commerce."     (Doc.   102,  p. 
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561.)  Yet  all  the  measures  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  existing  war 
had  taken  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  these  instructions.  So  the  min- 
isters, in  a  communication  to  the  French  authorities,  said,  as  to  the 
acts  of  Congress,  "which  the  hard  alternative  of  abandoning  their 
commerce  to  ruin  imposed,''  that  "far  from  contemplating  a  coopera- 
tion with  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  [they]  did  not  even  authorize 
reprisals  upon  her  merchantmen,  but  were  restricted  simply  to  the 
giving  of  safety  to  their  own,  till  a  moment  should  arrive  when  their 
sufferings  could  be  heard  and  redressed."    (Doc.  102,  p.  583.) 

France  did  not  consider  that  war  existed,  for  her  minister  said  that 
the  suspensions  of  his  functions  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  rupture 
between  the  countries,  "but  as  a  mark  of  just  discontent"  (15  Nov., 
1796,  Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  p.  583),  while  J.  Bonaparte  and  his 
colleagues  termed  it  a  "transient  misunderstanding"  (Doc.  102,  p.  590), 
a  state  of  "misunderstanding"  which  had  existed  "through  the  acts  of 
some  agents  rather  than  by  the  will  of  the  respective  'Governments,'  " 
and  which  had  not  been  a  state  of  war,  at  least  on  the  side  of  France. 
(Ibid.  616.) 

The  opinion  of  Congress  at  the  time  is  best  gleaned  from  the  laws 
which  it  passed.  The  important  statute  in  this  connection  is  that  of 
May  28,  1798  (1  Stat.  L.  561)  entitled  "An  act  more  effectually  to 
protect  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States."  Certainly 
there  was  nothing  aggressive  or  warlike  in  this  title. 

The  act  recites  that,  whereas  French  armed  vessels  have  committed 
depredations  on  American  commerce  in  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  France,  the  President 
is  authorized — not  to  declare  war,  but  to  direct  naval  commanders  to 
bring  into  our  ports,  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  any  such  vessels  "which  shall  have  committed,  or  which  shall 
be  found  hovering  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  committing,  depredations  on  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  citizens 
thereof ;  and  also  to  retake  any  ship  or  vessel  of  any  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  which  may  have  been  captured  by  any  such 
armed  vessel." 

This  law  contains  no  declaration  or  threat  of  war ;  it  is  distinctly  an 
act  to  protect  our  coasts  and  commerce.  It  says  that  our  vessels  may 
arrest  a  vessel  raiding  or  intending  to  raid  upon  that  commerce,  and 
that  such  vessel  shall  not  be  either  held  by  executive,  authority  or  con- 
fiscated, but  turned  over  to  the  admiralty  courts — recognized  inter- 
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national  tribunals — for  trial,  not  according  to  municipal  statutes,  as 
was  being  done  in  France,  but  according  to  the  law  of  nations.  Such  a 
statute  hardly  seems  necessary,  for  if  it  extended  at  all  the  police 
powers  of  naval  commanders  upon  the  high  seas  it  was  in  the  very 
slightest  degree,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  then  or  now,  with  or 
without  specific  statutory  or  other  authority,  an  American  naval  com- 
mander would  in  fact  allow  a  vessel  rightfully  flying  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  to  be  seized  on  the  high  seas  or  near  our  coasts  by  the 
cruiser  of  another  Government.  But  if  the  act  did  enlarge  the  power 
of  such  officers,  and  give  to  them  authority  not  theretofore  possessed, 
it  tied  them  down  to  specified  action  in  regard  to  specified  vessels 

They  might  seize  armed  vessels  only,  and  only  those  armed  vessels 
which  had  already  committed  depredations,  or  those  which  were  on 
our  coast  for  the  purpose  of  committing  depredations,  and  they  might 
retake  an  American  vessel  captured  by  such  an  armed  vessel.  This 
statute  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  class  of  laws  enacted  at  this  time; 
they  directed  suspension  of  commercial  relations  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  not  indefinitely  (June  13,  1798,  ibid.,  §  4,  p. 
566)  ;  they  gave  power  to  the  President  to  apprehend  the  subjects  of 
liostile  nations  whenever  he  should  make  "public  proclamation"  of  war 
(July  6,  1798,  ibid.  577),  and  no  such  proclamation  was  made;  they 
gave  him  authority  to  instruct  our  armed  vessels  to  seize  French 
"armed,"  not  merchant,  vessels  (July  9,  1798,  ibid.  578),  together  with 
contingent  authority  to  augment  the  army  in  case  war  should  break  out 
or  in  case  of  imminent  danger  of  invasion.  (March  2,  1799,  ibid.  725.) 
Within  a  few  months  after  this  last  act  of  Congress  the  Ellsworth  mis- 
sion was  on  its  way  to  France  to  begin  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  treaty  of  1800  and  even  the  act  abrogating  the  treaties  of  1778 
does  not  speak  of  war  as  existing,  but  of  "the  system  of  predatory  vio- 
lence .  .  .  hostile  to  the  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  nation." 
(July  7,  1798,  ibid.  578.) 

If  war  existed  why  authorize  our  armed  vessels  to  seize  French 
armed  vessels  ?  War  itself  gave  that  right,  as  well  as  the  right  to  seize 
merchantmen,  which  the  statutes  did  not  permit.  If  war  existed  why 
empower  the  President  to  apprehend  foreign  enemies?  War  itself 
placed  that  duty  upon  him  as  a  necessary  and  inherent  incident  of 
military  command.  Why,  if  there  was  war.  should  a  suspension  of 
commercial  intercourse  be  authorized,  for  what  more  complete  sus- 
pension of  that  intercourse  could  there  be  than  the  very  fact  of  war? 
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And  why,  if  war  did  exist,  should  the  President,  so  late  as  March,  1799, 
be  empowered  to  increase  the  army  upon  one  of  two  conditions,  viz., 
that  war  should  break  out  or  invasion  be  imminent,  that  is,  if  war 
should  break  out  in  the  future  or  invasion  become  imminent  in  the 
future  ? 

Upon  these  acts  of  Congress  alone  it  seems  difficult  to  found  a  state 
of  war  up  to  March,  1799,  while  in  February,  1800,  we  find  a  statute 
suspending  enlistments,  unless,  during  the  recess  of  Congress,  "war 
should  break  out  with  France."  This  is  proof  positive  that  Congress 
did  not  then  consider  war  as  existing,  and  in  fact  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and 
Murray  were  at  the  time  hard  at  work  in  Paris.  In  May  following 
the  President  was  instructed  to  suspend  action  under  the  act  providing 
for  military  organization,  although  the  treaty  was  not  concluded  until 
the  following  September. 

This  legislation  shows  that  war  was  imminent;  that  protection  of 
our  commerce  was  ordered,  but  distinctly  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  legislature,  war  did  not  in  fact  exist. 

Wheaton  draws  a  distinction  between  two  classes  of  war,  saying : 

A  perfect  war  is  where  one  whole  nation  is  at  war  with  another 
nation,  and  all  the  members  of  both  nations  are  authorized  to  com- 
mit hostilities  against  all  the  members  of  the  other,  in  every  case, 
and  under  every  circumstance  permitted  by  the  general  laws  of 
war.  An  imperfect  war  is  limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and 
things  [to  which  the  editor  adds:]  Such  were  the  limited  hostili- 
ties authorized  by  the  United  States  against  France  in  1798. 
(Lawrence's  Wheaton,  518.) 

There  was  no  declaration  of  war;  the  tribunals  of  each  country  were 
open  to  the  other — an  impossibility  were  war  in  progress;  diplomatic 
and  commercial  intercourse  were  admittedly  suspended ;  but  during 
many  years  there  was  no  intercourse  between  England  and  Mexico, 
which  were  not  at  war ;  there  was  retaliation  and  reprisal,  but  such  re- 
taliations and  reprisals  have  often  occurred  between  nations  at  peace; 
there  was  a  near  approach  to  war,  but  at  no  time  was  one  of  the  na- 
tions turned  into  an  enemy  of  the  other  in  such  manner  that  every 
citizen  of  the  one  became  the  enemy  of  every  citizen  of  the  other; 
finally,  there  was  not  that  kind  of  war  which  abrogated  treaties  anf 
wiped  out,  at  least  temporarily,  all  pending  rights  and  contracts,  indi 
vidual  and  national. 
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In  cases  like  this  "the  judicial  is  bound  to  follow  the  action  of  the 
political  department  of  the  Government,  and  is  concluded  by  it" 
{Phillips  V.  Payne,  92  U.  S.  130)  ;  and  we  do  not  find  an  act  of 
Congress  or  of  the  Executive  between  the  years  1793  and  1801  which 
recognizes  an  existing  state  of  solemn  war,  although  we  find  statutory 
provisions  authorizing  a  certain  course  "in  the  event  of  a  declaration 
of  war,"  or  "whenever  there  shall  be  a  declared  war,"  or  during  the 
existing  "differences."  One  act  provides  for  an  increase  of  the  army 
"in  case  war  shall  break  out,"  while  another  restrains  this  increase 
"unless  war  shall  break  out."  (1  Stat.  L.  558,  577,  725,  750;  see  also 
acts  of  Feb.  10,  1800,  and  May  14,  1800.) 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  instructions  of  the  Executive,  which 
show  that  branch  of  the  Government  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
legislative  on  this  subject,  and  the  negotiations  of  our  representatives 
hereinafter  referred  to  were  marked  by  the  same  views,  while  the 
treaty  itself — a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  limited  duration — is 
strong  proof  that  what  were  called  "differences"  did  not  amount  lo 
war.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  no  such  war  existed  as  oper- 
ated to  abrogate  treaties,  to  suspend  private  rights,  or  to  authorize 
indiscriminate  seizures  and  condemnations;  that,  in  short,  there  was 
no  public  general  war,  but  limited  war  in  its  nature  similar  to  a  pro- 
longed series  of  reprisals. 

The  general  effect  and  purpose  of  the  treaty  of  1800  can  be  clearly 
gleaned  from  the  negotiations  preceding  its  signature,  which  will  next 
be  considered. 

The  treaties  of  1778  provided  that  French  men-of-war  should  pro- 
tect our  vessels  and  citizens  (Treaty  of  Commerce,  Art.  6)  ;  that  our 
merchantmen  having  passports  and  certificates  showing  their  cargoes 
not  to  be  contraband  should  not  have  their  hatches  opened,  their  pack- 
ages disturbed,  or  the  "smallest  parcels  of  goods"  removed  (Arts.  12 
and  13)  ;  that  a  French  man-of-war  meeting  an  American  merchant- 
man should  remain  out  of  cannon-shot,  and  send  on  board  not  more 
than  three  men,  when,  should  the  merchantman  have  a  passport,  he 
might  proceed  (Art.  27) ;  freedom  of  trade  was  secured  and  contra- 
band defined. 

Soon  after  the  French  revolution  the  series  of  attacks  upon  our 
commerce  began,  at  first  veiled  under  the  excuse  of  mistake,  then  of  a 
necessary  self-defense,  coupled  with  promise  of  compensation,  and 
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finally  open  and  undisguised.  First  it  was  said  that  the  seizures  were 
accidental,  as  the  two  English-speaking  nations  could  not  be  distin- 
guished by  the  French  sailors ;  soon  after  all  neutral  vessels  laden  with 
provisions  and  bound  to  an  enemy's  port  were  ordered  seized  as  a  war 
.measure,  but  compensation  was  promised ;  and  it  was  then  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State,  having  already  issued  the  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  which  greatly  incensed  France,  voluntarily  promised 
protection  and  redress  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  thus  injured 
by  our  former  ally.  At  this  point,  therefore,  we  have  on  both  sides 
an  admission  of  the  validity  of  claims  arising  from  the  spoliations — 
the  President,  in  the  proclamation  and  circular  letter,  the  French,  in 
their  decrees,  as  well  as  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (March 
27,  1794),  in  which  the  French  minister  wrote  that  "If  any  of  your 
merchants  have  suffered  any  injury  by  the  conduct  of  our  privateers 
.  .  .  they  may  with  confidence  address  themselves  to  the  French 
Government."  (Doc.  102,  p.  264.)  Nearly  four  months  later  the 
French  commissioner  of  foreign  relations  informed  our  minister  that 
there  should  not  be  a  doubt  of  the  disposition  of  the  convention  and 
Government  to  "make  good  the  losses  which  circumstances  inseparable 
from  a  great  revolution  may  have  caused  some  American  navigators 
to  experience."  (July  5,  1794 ;  ibid.  77.)  Then  came  Genet's  dismissal : 
Jay  was  sent  to  England,  and  Monroe,  succeeding  Morris,  seemed  to 
have  progressed  so  successfully  that  Washington  announced  to  Con- 
gress (Feb.  20,  1795),  "that  these  claims  are  in  a  train  of  being  dis- 
cussed with  candor,  and  amicably  adjusted."  (Wait's  American  State 
Papers,  vol.  3,  p.  402.) 

The  Jay  treaty  entirely  changed  the  situation;  France  violently 
remonstrated,  treated  Monroe  with  insult,  refused  to  receive  Pinckney. 
threw  off  the  last  restraints  upon  its  cruisers  and  privateers,  and  itsj 
colonial  agents  joined  with  so  much  vigor  in  the  illegal  attack  upon  a| 
peaceful  neutral  commerce,  that  "American  vessels  no  longer  entered 
the  French  ports  unless  carried  in  by  force."    (Doc.  102.  pp.  434,  435. )i 

Just  complaint  was  not',  however,  confined  to  one  side,  for  we  had 
failed  in  performance  of  obligations  imposed  upon  us  by  the  treatie 
of  1778.  We  had  undertaken  a  guaranty  of  French  possessions  i 
America,  and  pledged  ourselves  that  "in  case  of  a  rupture  betweei 
France  and  England  the  reciprocal  guaranty  .  .  .  shall  have  it 
full  force  and  effect  the  moment  such  war  shall  break  out."     (Art.  12, 
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Treaty  of  Alliance.)  This  guaranty  was  to  endure  "forever."  It 
was  contended  by  us  that  the  casus  foederis  could  never  occur  except 
in  a  defensive  war.    As  Secretary  Pickering  said: 

The  nature  of  this  obligation  is  understood  to  be  that  when  a 
war  really  and  truly  defensive  exists  the  engaging  nation  is  bound 
to  furnish  an  effectual  and  adequate  defense,  in  cooperation  with 
the  power  attacked.  (Doc!  102,  p.  4,57,  Pickering  to  Finckney 
ct  al,  July  15,  1797.) 

Whether  the  treaty  so  limited  the  obligation,  or  whether  France 
in  her  struggle  with  the  allied  powers  was  waging  a  defensive  war, 
is  not  now  important.  France  certainly  believed  herself  entitled  to 
demand  our  aid,  and  understood  the  casus  foederis  to  have  occurred. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  P>ance  possessed  the  fertile  islands  of  St. 
Domingo,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago, 
Deseada,  Mariegalante,  St.  Pierre,  Miquelon,  and  Grenada,  with  a 
colony  on  the  mainland  at  Cayenne,  and  "in  little  more  than  a  month 
the  French  were  entirely  dispossessed  of  their  West  India  possessions, 
with  hardly  any  loss  to  the  victorious  nation."  (Alison's  History,  vol. 
3,  p.  396.) 

The  French  colonists  urged  us  to  intervene,  but  the  French  Govern- 
ment thought  it  wiser  for  us  not  then  to  embark  in  the  war,  as  it 
might  diminish  their  supplies  from  America ;  they  would,  however,  they 
said,  leave  us  to  act  according  to  our  wishes,  looking  to  us  meantime 
for  financial  aid.  (Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  p.  688.)  This  was  not 
a  renunciation  of  the  guaranty,  nor  was  it  so  regarded  here. 

A  study  of  the  correspondence  shows  that  these  provisions  of  the 
two  treaties,  especially  the  guaranty,  constantly  hampered  our  minis- 
ters, and  Jefferson  said  he  had  no  doubt  "we  should  interpose  at  the 
proper  time"  (Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  4,  p.  102),  while  the  French 
Government  dwelt  upon  the  "inexecution  of  the  treaties"  (Foreign  Re- 
lations, vol.  1,  p.  658),  said  "they  had  much  cause  of  complaint  against 
us"  {ibid.  731),  and  finally  refused  to  receive  Pinckney  "until  after  a 
reparation  of  grievances,"  while  their  minister  here  demanded  "in  the 
name  of  American  honor,  in  the  name  of  the  faith  of  the  treaties,  the 
execution  of  that  contract  which  assured  to  the  United  States  their 
existence  and  which  France  regarded  as  the  pledge  of  the  most  sacred 
union  between  two  people  the  freest  upon  earth."  (Foreign  Affairs, 
vol.  1,  pp.  579  et  scq.) 
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The  claims  of  France,  national  in  their  nature,  were  thus  set  up 
again  against  the  claims  of  the  United  States,  individual  in  their  in- 
ception, but  made  national  by  their  presentation  through  the  diplomatic 
department  of  the  Government. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say  whether  the  claims  of  France  had  any  validity 
in  international  law,  because  for  the  purpose  of  this  case  it  need  only 
be  observed  that  they  were  urged  in  diplomacy  with  every  apparent 
belief  that  the  French  position  was  tenable.  Whether  valid  or  not  they 
were  an  efficient  arm  of  defense  against  our  contentions,  and  were 
so  used  with  ability,  skill,  and  success.  In  fact  there  is  a  recognition 
of  apparent  justness  in  these  demands  found  in  the  instructions  to  the 
Pinckney  mission,  who  were  directed  while  urging  our  claims  to  pro- 
pose a  substitute  for  the  mutual  guaranty  "or  some  modification  of  it," 
as  "instead  of  troops  or  ships  of  war"  "to  stipulate  for  a  moderate  sum 
of  money  or  quantity  of  provisions,"  to  be  delivered  in  any  future 
defensive  war  "not  exceeding  $200,000  a  year  during  any  such  war" 
(Foreign  Relations,  vol.  2,  p.  155),  and  Talleyrand,  on  the  other  side, 
told  Mr.  Gerry  (June  15)  that  the  Republic  desired  to  be  restored  to 
the  rights  which  the  treaties  conferred  upon  it,  and  through  these 
means  to  assure  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  "You  claim  indem- 
nities," he  said;  we  "equally  demand  them,  and  this  disposition  being 
as  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  it  is  on  its  [the  Republic], 
will  speedily  remove  all  the  difficulties."     (Doc.  102,  p.  529.) 

Such  was  the  situation  when  the  Ellsworth  mission  arrived  in  France. 

The  instructions  to  this  legation  directed  them  as  an  "indispensable 
condition"  to  obtain  full  compensation  for  all  losses  and  damages  sus- 
tained by  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  irregular  or  illegal  cap- 
tures or  condemnations. 

The  French  representatives  did  not  dispute  the  validity  of  the  claims, 
but  stood  upon  the  treaties  of  1778.     To  their  opening  propositions 
the  American  envoys  received  a  courteous  response,  which,  however, 
put  a  new  phase  upon  the  negotiation,  and  placed  them  in  a  most  em- 
barrassing position.     Bonaparte  and  his  colleagues  said  in  substance 
(6  May,  1800,  Doc.  102,  p.  590)  :  The  discharge  of  damages  between 
the  two  nations  resulting  from  the  "transient  misunderstanding"  cad 
be  "considered  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  interpretation"  given  b 
mutual  consent  to  the  treaties.     They  agreed  "upon  the  expedienc; 
of  compensation,"  and  suggested  that  the  discussion  had  become  con 
fined  to  two  points,  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  politica 
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and  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  and  the  most  suitable 
form  for  liquidating  and  discharging  the  indemnities  due.  The  ex- 
amination of  principles  should  come  first  in  order,  they  said,  for  "in- 
demnification can  only  result  from  an  avowed  violation  of  an  acknowl- 
edged obligation,"  and  an  "agreement  upon  principles  can  alone  assure 
peace  and  maintain  friendship."  The  French  ministers  then,  alluding 
to  the  treaties,  referred  to  the  second  article  of  the  draft  submitted 
by  the  Americans,  which  provided  that  the  commission  suggested 
should  decide  claims  "conformably  to  justice  and  the  law  of  nations, 
dnd  in  all  cases  of  complaint  prior  to  the  7th  of  July,  1798,  they  should 
pronounce  agreeably  to  the  treaties  arid  consular  convention  then  ex- 
isting between  France  and  the  United  States."  Now  this  second 
article  of  the  draft  applied  only  to  claims  of  citizens  of  each  country, 
while  July  7,  1798,  was  the  date  of  the  act  of  Congress  annulling  the 
treaties;  but  the  French  ministers  ignoring  this  said  that  they  saw 
no  reasons  for  the  distinction,  as  the  treaties  and  convention  are  "the 
only  foundations  of  the  negotiations;"  that  from  them  arose  the  mis- 
understanding, and  upon  them  "union  and  friendship  should  be  es- 
tablished" ;  and  they  thus  significantly  concluded :  "When  the  under- 
signed hastened  to  acknowledge  the  principle  of  compensation,  it  was 
in  order  to  give  an  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  French 
Government  to  its  ancient  engagements,  every  pecuniary  stipulation 
appearing  to  it  expedient  as  a  consequence  of  ancient  treaties,  and 
not  as  the  preliminary  of  a  new  one."  So  the  French  were  planted 
squarely  on  the  treaties  which  the  Americans  were  forbidden  to  con- 
sider as  existing  after  July,  1798.  Two  days  later  our  ministers  ex- 
plained their  position  (ibid.  592),  and  nine  days  later  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  (ibid.  607)  that  their  success  was  still  doubtful,  as 
the  "French  think  it  hard  to  indemnify  for  violating  engagements 
unless  they  can  thereby  be  restored  to  the  benefits  of  them."  Soon 
followed  a  conference  between  the  plenipotentiaries,  when  the  negotia- 
tions were  brought  to  a  halt,  as  no  further  progress  could  be  had  until 
other  "powers"  or  "instructions"  for  the  two  words  seem  to  have  been 
used  synonymously,  were  received  from  the  First  Consul. 

The  French  ministers  had  frequently  mentioned  the  insuperable 
repugnance  of  their  Government  to  surrender  the  claim  to  priority 
assured  to  it  in  the  "commercial  treaty  of  1778,"  urging: 

The  equivalent  alleged  to  be  accorded  by  France  for  this  stipu- 
lation, the  meritorious  ground  on  which  they  generally  represented 
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the  treaty  stood,  denying  strenuously  the  power  of  the  American 
Government  to  annul  the  treaties  by  a  simple  legislative  act ;  and 
always  concluding  that  it  was  perfectly  incompatible  with  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  France  to  assent  to  the  extinction  of  a  right 
in  favor  of  an  enemy,  and  as  much  so  to  appear  to  acquiesce  in 
the  establishment  of  that  right  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  The 
priority  with  respect  to  the  right  of  asylum  for  privateers  and 
prizes  was  the  only  point  in  the  old  treaty  on  which  they  had 
anxiously  insisted,  and  which  they  agreed  could  not  be  as  well 
provided  for  by  a  new  stipulation.     (Doc.  102,  p.  608.) 

The  American  envoys  (July  23,  1800),  in  answer  to  the  French  ar- 
guments, reducing  to  writing  the  substance  of  two  conferences,  said 
(Doc.  102,  p.  612): 

As  to  the  proposition  of  placing  France  with  respect  to  an 
asylum  for  privateers  and  prizes,  upon  the  footing  of  equality 
with  Great  Britain,  it  was  remarked  that  the  right  which  had 
accrued  to  Great  Britain  in  that  respect  was  that  of  an  asylum 
for  her  ow-n  privateers  and  prizes,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  enemies, 
wherefore  it  was  physically  impossible  that  her  enemies  should 
at  the  same  time  have  a  similar  right.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
servation that  by  the  terms  of  the  British  treaty  the  rights  of 
France  were  reserved,  and  therefore  the  rights  of  Great  Britain 
existed  with  such  limitation  as  would  admit  of  both  nations  being 
placed  on  a  footing  which  should  be  equal,  it  was  observed  by 
the  envoys  of  the  United  States  that  the  saving  in  the  British 
treaty  was  only  of  the  rights  of  France  resulting  from  her  then 
existing  treaty,  and  that  that  treaty  having  ceased  to  exist,  the 
saving  necessarily  ceased  also,  and  the  rights  which  before  that . 
event  were  only  contingent  immediately  attached  and  became 
operative.  i 

Admission  of  the  continuing  force  of  the  old  treaties  might  involve 
admission  of  France's  national  claims,  and  in  any  event  would  put 
her  ministers  into  a  most  advantageous  position,  giving  them  as  con- 
sideration, to  be  surrendered  at  their  pleasure  in  the  new  negotiation, 
what  would  then  be  a  vested,  existing,  and  acknowledged  right  to  the 
guarantee,  the  alliance,  and  the  use  of  our  ports.  Placed  in  this  posi- 
tion, France  would  be  without  incentive  to  action ;  she  w  ould  start  in 
the  discussion  of  a  new  treaty  with  more  surrendered  to  her  at  the 
outset  than  she  had  hoped  to  obtain  at  the  conclusion,  and  all  that 
she  afterward  gave  up  would  be  by  way  of  generous  concession.  What- 
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ever  the  law,  whether  the  treaties  were  or  were  not  abrogated  by 
the  act  of  Cong-ress  or  the  acts  of  parties,  the  American  envoys  were 
not  permitted  to  admit  the  French  contention,  but  were  in  duty  bound 
to  argue  that  the  treaties  were  without  continuing  force.  They  fol- 
lowed this  course,  saying: 

A  treaty  being  a  mutual  compact,  a  palpable  violation  of  it  by 
one  party  did,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  leave  it  op- 
tional with  the  other  to  renounce  and  declare  the  same  to  be  no 
longer  obligatory.  .  .  .  The  remaining  party  must  decide 
whether  there  had  been  such  violation  on  the  other  part  as  to 
justify  its  renunciation.  For  a  wrong  decision  it  would  doubtless 
be  responsible  to  the  injured  party,  and  might  give  cause  for 
war;  but  even  in  such  case,  its  act  of  public  renunciation  being 
an  act  within  its  competence  would  not  be  a  void  but  a  valid  act. 
and  other  nations  whose  rights  might  thereby  be  beneficially 
affected  would  so  regard  it.     (Doc.  102,  p.  612.) 

After  further  argument,  they  added  that  as  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  French  ministers  that  "it  did  not  comport  with  the  honor  of 
France"  to  admit  the  American  contentions,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  called  upon  for  compensation,  they  offered  "as  their  last  effort"  a 
proposition  which  suspended  payment  of  compensation  for  spoliations 
"until  France  could  be  put  into  complete  possession  of  the  privileges 
she  contended  for,  and  at  the  same  time  they  offered  to  give  that  se- 
curity which  a  great  pecuniary  pledge  would  amount  to  for  her  hav- 
ing the  privilege  as  soon  as  it  could  be  given  with  good  faith,  which 
might  perhaps  be  in  a  little  more  than  two  years;  at  any  rate  within 
seven."     (Ibid.  613.) 

The  French  answered  (Doc.  102,  p.  615)  that  they  still  found  no 
reason  to  consider  the  treaties  of  1778  as  broken;  the  act  of  1798, 
being  that  of  one  party,  could  not  destroy,  they  said,  "otherwise  than 
by  war  and  victory,"  that  which  was  the  engagement  of  two.  After 
some  further  argument  they  wrote  that  they  would  not  push  further 
their  observations,  as — 

Those  which  they  have  repeated  suffice  to  establish  the  rights 
of  France,  and  to  her  the  honor  of  a  sacrifice  which  she  would 
make  in  renouncing  the  exclusive  right  of  entry  into  the  ports  of 
America  for  French  privateers  accompanied  with  their  prizes. 
(Ibid.  615.) 
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As  to  the  proposal  of  a  money  indemnity  for  delay  they  said : 

The  proposition  of  the  American  ministers  offers  to  the  Re- 
public at  a  distant  time  the  hope  of  exclusive  advantages,  and 
for  the  present,  and,  perhaps,  for  seven  years,  an  humiliating  for- 
feiture of  those  rights,  and  a  shameful  inferiority  with  regard  to  a 
state  [Great  Britain]  over  which  she  had  acquired  these  privi- 
leges by  the  services  she  had  rendered  to  America  when  it  made 
war  with  such  state.  When  the  ministers  of  France  can  subscribe 
to  a  condition  unworthy  the  French  nation,  the  price  which  they 
would  put  upon  their  humiliation  would  it  not  be  the  continu- 
ance of  a  subjection,  which  they  consider  to  be  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States?  The  dependence  of  her  ally  can 
not  be  for  her  an  indemnity  for  a  national  suffering.  The  French 
ministers  believing  it  to  be  their  duty  to  insist  with  their  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  immediate  renunciation  of  a  privilege  well  ac- 
quired, it  would  be  contradictory  that  they  should  provide  for  its 
return  at  a  distant  time.     (Ibid.  615,  616.) 

Some  two  weeks  later  the  French  again  insisted  that  the  treaties 
v/ere  not  broken  by  the  state  of  "misunderstanding"  which  had  existed 
"through  the  acts  of  some  agents  rather  than  by  the  will  of  the  re- 
spective Governments,"  and  which  had  not  been  a  state  of  war,  at 
least  on  the  side  of  France.  (Ibid.  616.)  Yet,  after  this  opening,  the 
ministers  use  language  in  apparent  antagonism  with  the  position  thus 
and  before  advanced  that  the  treaties  were  still  existent;  their  tone 
toward  the  United  States  is  marked  by  extreme  bitterness,  but  they 
finish  by  consenting  to  an  abolition  of  the  treaties  and  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  one.     The  alternative  proposition  is  thus  put: 


Either  the  ancient  treaties,  wnth  the  privileges  resulting  from 
priority  and  the  stipulation  of  reciprocal  indemnities,  or  a  new 
treaty,  assuring  equality  without  indemnity.     (Ibid.  618.) 


To  the  first  of  these  proposals  our  ministers  were  forbidden  to  as- 
sent, as  it  involved  an  admission  of  the  continuing  force  of  the  treaties ; 
to  the  second  they  could  not  assent,  for  their  first  duty  was  to  obtain 
indemnity.  The  time  had  come  when  they  must  go  beyond  their  in- 
structions and  assume  personal  responsibilitv.  (Doc.  102,  pp.  619, 
620.) 

In  August,  after  some  delay  and  apparent  friction,  the  Americans, 
saying  that  "while  nothing  would  be  more  grateful  to  America  than 
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to  acquit  herself  of  any  just  claims  of  France,  nothing  could  be  more 
vain  than  an  attempt  to  discourse  to  her  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
her  own,"  made  the  following  propositions  (ibid.  623-625)  : 

( 1 )  Let  it  be  declared  that  the  former  treaties  are  renewed  and 
confirmed  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  no  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  two  powers  had  intervened,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  derogated  from  by  the  present  treaty. 

(2)  It  shall  be  optional  with  either  party  to  pay  to  the  other 
within  seven  years  3,000,000  of  francs  in  money  or  securities  which 
may  be  issued  for  indemnities,  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  rights 
of  the  other  as  to  privateers  and  prizes  to  those  of  the  most 
favored  nation.  And  during  the  said  term  allowed  for  option  the 
right  of  both  parties  shall  be  limited  by  the  line  of  the  most 
favored  nation. 

The  third  proposition  looked  to  such  modification  of  the  mutual 
guaranty  that  military  stores  should  be  furnished  by  the  one  party 
to  the  value  of  1,000,000  francs  to  the  other  when  attacked,  but  either 
might  within  the  seven  years  pay  the  lump  sum  of  5,000,000  francs 
to  be  freed  from  the  obligation.  The  fifth  proposition  provided  in- 
demnities for  individuals,  and  that  "public  ships  taken  on  either  side 
[should]  be  restored  or  paid  for,"  and  the  sixth  that  all  property  seized 
by  either  party  and  not  yet  "definitively  condemned"  should  be  re- 
stored on  reasonable  proof  of  it  belonging  to  the  other.  So  they  finally 
agreed  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  treaties,  the  right  of  France 
to  the  guaranty  and  exclusive  port  privileges,  and  proposed  to  pay 
a  lump  sum  to  be  free  of  their  obligation  in  the  future,  for  the  propo- 
sitions on  this  subject,  while  on  their  face  mutual,  were  in  effect  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States  alone,  France  much  preferring  to  revert 
to  the  statu  quo. 

Later  during  the  negotiations  an  offer  was  made  by  us  "to  extin- 
guish by  an  equivalent  of  8,000,000  francs  certain  claims  of  France 
under  the  former  treaties"  (ibid.  626,  629)  ;  but  even  after  all  these 
concessions  there  was  still  no  satisfactory  promise  of  a  result,  al- 
though the  existence  of  the  treaties  had  in  effect  been  recognized  and 
"indemnity  on  either  side  in  substance  agreed  to."  The  French  now 
made  a  counter  proposition  continuing  "the  ancient  treaties"  "as  if 
no  misunderstanding  had  occurred,"  providing  commissioners  "to 
liquidate  the  respective  losses,"  amending  the  article  as  to  the  use  of 
ports  by  privateers,  which  was  naturally  a  capital  subject  of  differ- 
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ence,  and  providing  that  if  after  seven  years  the  seventeenth  and 
twenty-second  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  were  not  reestab- 
lished no  indemnities  should  be  paid,  and,  further,  that  the  guaranty 
be  converted  into  a  "grant  of  succor  for  two  millions"  redeemable  by 
a  capital  sum  of  ten  millions.     (Ibid.  627,  628.) 

The  Americans  made  a  counter  proposal,  renewing  their  offer  of 
8,000,000  francs  to  be  paid  within  seven  years  in  consideration  that 
the  United  States  "be  forever  exonerated  of  the  obligation,  on  their 
part,  to  furnish  succor  or  aid  under  the  mutual  guaranty,"  and  that 
the  rights  of  the  French  Republic  be  forever  limited  to  those  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  (Ibid.  629.)  To  this  the  French  tersely  answered 
(ibid  630): 

We  shall  have  the  right  to  take  our  prizes  into  your  ports ;  a 
commission  shall  regulate  the  indemnities  owed  by  either  nation 
to  the  citizens  of  the  other;  the  indemnities  which  shall  be  due 
by  France  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  paid  for 
by  the  United  States ;  in  return  for  which  France  yields  the  ex- 
clusive privileges  resulting  from  the  seventeenth  and  twenty- 
second  articles  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  "from  the  rights  of 
the  guaranty  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance." 

Matters  now  again  reached  a  halting  point ;  neither  side  would 
yield ;  France  acknowledged  her  real  object  to  be  to  avoid  payment 
of  indemnity,  while  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
assent  to  her  views  as  to  the  guaranty  and  use  of  ports.  In  con- 
siderable heat  the  ministers  parted.  (Ibid.  632,  633.)  The  next  day 
the  Americans  made  another  effort,  because,  as  they  wrote  in  their 
journal  (ibid.  634),  "being  now  convinced  that  the  door  was  perfectly 
closed  against  all  hope  of  obtaining  indemnities  with  any  modifications 
of  the  treaty,  it  only  remained  to  be  determined  whether,  under  all 
circumstances,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  attempt  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement which  would  extricate  the  United  States  from  the  war  or 
that  peculiar  state  of  hostility  in  which  they  are  at  present  involved, 
save  the  immense  property  of  our  citizens,  now  pending  before  the 
council  of  prizes,  and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  our  commerce  against 
the  abuses  of  capture  during  the  present  war ;"  therefore  they  proposed 
(ibid.  635)  that  as  to  the  treaties  and  indemnities,  the  question  should 
be  left  open ;  that  intercourse  should  be  free ;  then,  with  suggestions  as 
to   property  captured   and  not  definitively   condemned  and  property 
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which  might  thereafter  be  captured,  they  asked  an  early  interview. 

The  French  still  insisted  that  a  stipulation  of  indemnities  involved 
an  admission  of  the  force  of  the  treaties  (ibid.  635-637),  and  after 
argument  proposed  that  the  discussion  of  the  indemnities,  together 
with  the  discussion  of  article  11  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  articles 
17  and  22  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  be  postponed,  but  with  the  ad- 
mission that  the  two  treaties  are  "acknowledged  and  confirmed 
as  well  as  the  consular  convention  of  1788;"  that  national  ships  and 
privateers  be  treated  as  those  of  the  most  favored  nation;  that  na- 
tional ships  be  restored  and  paid  for,  and  that  the  "property  of  indi- 
viduals not  yet  tried  shall  be  so  according  to  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  of  1778,  in  consequence  of  which  a  role  d' equipage  shall 
not  be  exacted,  nor  any  other  proof  which  this  treaty  could  not 
exact."  So,  after  months  of  negotiation,  the  French  ministers  come 
back  flat-footed  upon  the  treaties  as  still  existing,  something  which 
our  representatives  were  forbidden  by  their  instructions  to  admit. 
Nevertheless  this  proposal  formed  the  text  for  discussion,  and  upon 
so  slight  a  foundation  was  built  the  treaty  of  1800. 

After  prolonged  negotiation,  and  after  striking  out  the  word  "pro- 
visional" in  the  name  or  description  of  the  new  treaty,  the  American 
commissioners  signed  it,  although  with  great  reluctance,  "because  they 
were  profoundly  convinced  that,  considering  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  politically,  the  nature  of  our  demands,  the  state  of  France, 
and  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  it  was  [their]  duty,  and  for  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
that  [they]  should  agree  to  the  treaty  rather  than  make  none."  (Ibid. 
640.) 

The  vital  effect  of  this  negotiation  as  explanatory  of  the  treaty  of 
1800,  upon  which  the  rights  of  these  claimants  are  founded,  explains 
the  rehearsal  of  its  details  during  which  the  so-called  ultimatum  of  our 
Government  was  abandoned  and  the  contention  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  existence  of  the  treaties  was  admitted. 

Starting  under  their  instructions,  events  had  forced  the  ministers 
to  ofifer  unlimited  recognition  of  the  treaties  of  1778,  coupled  with  a 
pecuniary  equivalent  to  extinguish  in  the  future  their  most  onerous 
provisions  (ibid.  643)  :  even  this  was  not  accepted,  and  the  French,  re- 
turning to  their  original  ground,  said  that  no  indemnity  could  be 
granted  unless  the  treaties  were  recognized  without  qualification  as  to 
the  future,  and  this,  they  said,  with  the  avowed  object  of  avoiding 
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the  payment  of  indemnity.  (Ibid.)  The  American  ministers  had  then 
but  two  courses  open  to  them,  either  to  quit  France,  leaving  the  United 
States  involved  in  a  dangerous  contest,  or  to  propose  a  temporary 
arrangement,  reserving  for  later  adjustment  points  which  could  not 
then  be  satisfactorily  settled.  (Ibid.  644.)  They  elected  the  latter 
course,  and  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris  the  30th  day  of  September,  1800, 
by  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Murray,  on  the  one  hand,  and  J.  •  Bonaparte, 
Fleurieu,  and  Roederer,  on  the  other,  became  part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  was  so  proclaimed  by  the  President  the  21st  day  of 
December,  1801. 

But  between  its  signature  and  proclamation  a  very  important  his- 
tory intervened,  one  extremely  interesting  to  the  claimants  at  this 
bar,  and  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  argument  and  contention. 

The  compromise  by  our  ministers,  to  which  they  were  forced  by  the 
position  of  the  French  Government,  was  contained  in  the  second  arti- 
cle, which  read: 

The  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties  not  being  able 
to  .agree  at  present  respecting  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  6th  Feb- 
ruary, 1778,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  same  date, 
and  the  convention  of  the  14th  of  November,  1788,  nor  upon  the 
■  indemnities  mutually  due  or  claimed,  the  parties  will  negotiate 
further  on  these  subjects  at  a  convenient  time,  and  until  they 
may  have  agreed  upon  these  points  the  said  treaties  and  conven- 
tions shall  have  no  operation,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries shall  be  regulated  as  follows. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  article  makes  the  treaty  temporary  and 
provisional  in  its  nature ;  it  admits  that  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  the  treaties  of  1778,  with  the  liabilities  thereby  imposed,  is  open  to 
discussion,  and  that  the  indemnities  are  not  provided  for;  that  is,  that 
the  very  first  of  the  so-called  "ultimata"  of  Secretary  Pickering  is 
temporarily  abandoned.  The  Senate  advised  and  consented  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  provided  this  article  be  expunged,  and  in  its 
place  the  following  article  be  inserted : 

It  is  agreed  that  the  present  convention  shall  be  in  force  for 
the  term  of  eight  years  from  the  time  of  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Napoleon  thereupon  consented  (July  31,  1801),  "to  accept,  ratify, 
and  confirm"  the  convention,  with  an  addition  importing  that  it  shall 
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be  in  force  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  and  with  the  retrenchment 
of  the  second  article: 


Provided,  That  by  this  retrenchment  the  two  states  renounce 
the  respective  pretensions  which  are  the  object  of  the  said  article. 

The  ratifications  were  exchanged  in  Paris,  July  31,  1801.  The 
treaty,  with  its  addenda,  was  again  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  in 
that  form  received  the  approval  of  that  body  (December  19,  1801), 
when  it  declared  that  it  considered  the  convention  "fully  ratified," 
and  returned  it  to  the  President  for  promulgation. 

What  the  respective  pretensions  were  which  were  the  subject  of 
the  second  article  does  not  admit  of  a  shadow  of  doubt:  on  the 
one  hand,  the  alleged  continuing  existence  of  the  treaties  incidentally 
involving  national  claims  for  past  acts  on  our  part  and  more  par- 
ticularly a  right  to  future  privileges;  on  the  other  hand,  indemnity 
to  our  citizens  for  spoliations. 

Our  claims  were  good  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  we  had  no  need 
to  turn  back  to  the  treaties  for  a  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  our 
arguments.  Not  so  with  France.  Her  national  claims  must  neces- 
sarily rest  on  treaty  provisions,  and  the  future  privileges  she  desired 
above  all  else  could  in  no  way  be  so  easily  or  fully  secured  as  by  an 
admission  of  the  continuing  force  of  those  instruments.  She  there- 
fore insisted  that  for  indemnity  we  must  give  treaty  recognition.  This 
we  absolutely  refused  to  do,  and  upon  this  rock  twice  did  the  negotia- 
tions split,  only  to  be  renewed  by  the  patience  and  patriotism  of  our 
ministers.  After  months  of  weary  discussion  the  parties  stood  as  to 
this  point  exactly  where  they  started,  and  to  save  their  young  and 
struggling  country  from  further  contest  the  American  ministers  con- 
sented to  the  compromise.  Then  the  Senate  struck  the  compromise 
out,  and  France  said  in  eflfect,  "Yes,  we  agree,  if  it  is  understood 
that  we  mutually  renounce  the  pretensions  which  are  the  subject  of 
that  article."  to  which  the  Senate  and  the  President,  by  their  official 
action,  assented. 

So  died  the  treaties  of  1778,  with  all  the  obligations  which  they 
imposed,  and  with  them  passed  from  the  field  of  international  conten- 
tion the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  French  spoliation. 

In  this  whole  transaction  the  treaties  were  urged  on  the  one  side 
against  indemnities  on  the  other.     Admission  of  the  continuing  force 
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of  the  treaties  was  the  great  desire  of  France  to  which  she  subordinated 
all  else,  even  her  national  claims ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
could  by  no  possibility  admit  such  a  contention,  for  to  do  so  would 
set  them  instantly  at  odds  with  their  former  enemy.  Having  given,  in 
1794,  to  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  port  privileges  secured  to  France 
in  1778,  they  could  not  in  1800  again  reverse  their  policy,  and,  by  re- 
turning these  privileges  to  France,  infringe  their  agreement  with 
Great  Britain. 

Yet  this  was  the  issue,  an  issue  never  retreated  from  by  the  French ; 
as  they  put  it,  "either  the  ancient  treaties  with  indemnity  [for  spolia- 
tions] or  a  new  treaty  without  indemnity."  Article  2  of  the  treaty 
of  1800  still  presents  these  counter  propositions  linked  together  when 
it  postpones  the  discussion  of  the  treaties,  and  at  the  same  time  post- 
pones the  discussion  of  the  indemnities. 

When  the  United  States  struck  out  that  second  article  and  assented 
to  Napoleon's  proviso  that  by  so  doing  both  states  renounced  the  pre- 
tensions which  were  its  object  (that  is,  the  treaties  and  these  claims), 
the  contract  was  complete.  That  there  was  a  "bargain,"  to  use 
Madison's  word,  is  apparent  from  the  instrument  and  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  recited  as  preceding  it. 

Four  years  later  Mr.  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State,  instructed 
Mr.  Pinckney,  minister  in  Spain,  that  "the  claims  from  which  France 
was  released  were  admitted  by  France,  and  the  release  was  for  a 
valuable  consideration  in  a  correspondent  release  of  the  United  States 
from  certain  claims  on  them.  The  claims  we  make  on  Spain  were 
never  admitted  by  France  nor  made  on  France  by  the  United  States. 
They  made,  therefore,  no  part  of  the  bargain  with  her,  and  could  not 
be  included  in  the  release." 

The  counsel  for  defendants  contends  that  Mr.  Madison  referred 
in  this  letter  to  "national"  claims  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
national  injury,  in  the  destruction  of  commerce,  the  increased  cost  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  insult  to  the  flag.  It  should  be  noted, 
in  answer  to  this  position,  that  the  claims  against  Spain,  then  under 
discussion,  were  exactly  these  claims  now  at  bar,  except  that  Spain 
was  the  party  defendant  instead  of  France.  As  against  France  cap- 
tures made  by  French  privateers  under  French  decrees  were  taken 
into  French  ports,  and  there  condemned.  As  against  Spain  captures 
made  by  French  privateers  under  French  decrees  were  taken  into 
Spanish   ports   and   there  condemned   by   French   consuls   under  the 
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authority  and  protection  of  Spain.  Spain  plead  that  these  claims  were 
settled  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  it  was  in 
answer  to  this  plea  that  Mr.  Madison  wrote  his  letter. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  instruction  to  Pinckney  was  these  claims 
and  nothing  else,  for  we  were  not  urging  "national"  claims  on  Spain, 
but  the  claims  subsequently  described  in  the  Spanish  treaty  as  those 
"on  account  of  prizes  made  by  French  privateers  and  condemned  by 
French  consuls  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  Spain." 
(Treaty  of  1819,  Art.  9.)  These  claims  were  finally  recognized,  and 
paid  through  the  Florida  purchase.  (Id.,  Art.  11;  see  also  treaty  of 
1802.) 

But  the  negotiations  of  the  Ellsworth  mission  are  conclusive  that 
the  claims  were  not  "national"  in  the  sense  of  governmental  as  op- 
posed to  individual.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  already  given,  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the  project 
submitted  by  our  ministers,  the  18th  of  April,  1800,  which  describes 
the  claims  as  those  "of  divers  merchants  and  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States"  (Doc.  102,  pp.  .S85-589),  thus  following  their  instruc- 
tions, which  called  them  "claims  of  our  citizens."     (Ibid.  575.) 

Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State  under  the  first  two  Presidents, 
and  who,  above  all  others,  was  familiar  with  the  situation  and  with  the 
rights  of  the  parties,  said  that  we  bartered  "the  just  claims  of  our 
merchants"  to  obtain  a  relinquishment  of  the  French  demand,  and 
that— 

It  would  seem  that  the  merchants  have  an  equitable  claim  for 
indemnity  from  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  relinquishment 
bv  our  Government  having  been  made  in  consideration  that  the 
French  Government  relinquish  its  demands  for  a  renewal  of  the 
old  treaties,  then  it  seems  clear  that,  as  our  Government  applied 
the  merchants'  property  to  buy  off  those  old  treaties,  the  sums  so 
applied  should  be  reimbursed.     (Mr.  Clayton's  speech,  1846.) 

Mr.  Madison,  as  we  have  seen,  said  to  Spain  that  the  claims  were 
admitted  by  France,  and  were  released  "for  a  valuable  consideration," 
and  he  termed  the  transaction  a  "bargain." 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  Meade  Case,  in  which  his  opinion  was  given  in 
1821.  five  years  prior  to  his  report  upon  French  spoliations,  said  that 
while  a  country  might  not  be  bound  to  go  to  war  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  its  citizens,  and  while  a  treaty  extinction  of  those  rights  is 
probably  binding,  it  appears — 
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That  the  rule  of  equity  furnished  by  our  Constitution,  and 
which  provides  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  just  compensation,  applies  and  entitles  the  injured 
citizen  to  consider  his  own  country  a  substitute  for  the  foreign 
power. 

In  this  conclusion  Chief  Justice  Marshall  strongly  concurred,  saying 
to  Mr.  Preston — 

Having  been  connected  with  the  events  of  the  period  and  con- 
versant with  the  circumstances  under  which  the  claims  arose,  he 
was,  from  his  own  knowledge,  satisfied  that  there  was  the 
strongest  obligation  on  the  Government  to  compensate  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  French  spoliations.     (Clayton's  speech,  1846.) 

And  he  repeated  to  Mr.  Leigh  distinctly  and  positively  "that  the 
United  States  ought  to  make  payment  of  these  claims." 

This  view  of  the  distinguished  jurist  and  diplomatist  is  sustained 
by  forty-five  reports  favorable  to  the  claims,  made  in  the  Congress, 
against  which  stand  but  three  adverse  reports,  all  of  which  were 
made  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  by  Mr.  Qay  in 
1826.  Besides  Marshall,  Madison,  Pickering,  and  Clay,  the  validity 
of  the  claims  has  been  recognized  by  Clinton,  Edward  Livingston, 
Everett,  Webster,  Cushing,  Choate,  Sumner,  and  many  other  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  known  to  American  history,  and  while 
opponents  have  not  been  wanting,  among  the  most  eminent  of  whom 
were  Forsyth,  Calhoun,  Polk,  Pierce,  Sila§  Wright,  and  Benton,  still 
the  vast  weight  of  authority  in  the  political  division  of  the  Government 
has  been  strenuous  in  favor  of  the  contention  made  here  by  the 
claimants. 

The  judiciary  has  seldom  occasion  to  deal  with  the  abstract  right  of 
the  citizen  against  his  Government ;  for  in  a  case  raising  such  a  ques- 
tion the  individual  is  without  remedy  other  than  that  granted  him 
by  the  legislature.  The  question  of  right,  therefore,  is  usually  passed 
upon  by  the  political  branch  of  the  Government,  leaving  to  the  courts 
the  power  only  to  construe  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  remedy 
given.  Still  judicial  authority  is  not  wanting  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion that  by  the  agreement  with  France  the  United  States  became 
liable  over  to  their  individual  citizens.  Lord  Truro  laid  down  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  admitted  law — . 
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That  if  the  subject  of  a  country  is  spoliated  by  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment he  is  entitled  to  redress  through  the  means  of  his  own 
Grovernment.  But  if  from  weakness,  timidity,  or  any  other  cause 
on  the  part  of  his  own  Government  no  redress  is  obtained  from 
the  foreign  one,  then  he  has  a  claim  against  his  own  country. 
{De  Bode  v.  The  Queen,  3  Clarke's  House  of  Lords,  464.) 

The  same  position  is  sustained  by  that  eminent  writer  upon  the 
public  law,  Vattel,  who  held  that  while  the  sovereign  may  dispose  of 
either  the  person  or  the  property  of  a  subject  by  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power,  still,  "as  it  is  for  the  public  advantage  that  he  thus  disposes 
of  them,  the  state  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  citizens  who  are  suf- 
ferers by  the  transaction."     (Book  4,  ch.  2.) 

Napoleon,  from  his  retirement  in  St.  Helena,  testified  that  by  the 
suppression  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800  the  privileges 
which  France  had  possessed  by  the  treaty  of  1778  were  ended,  and 
the  "just  claims  which  America  might  have  made  for  injuries  done 
in  time  of  peace"  were  annulled,  adding  that  this  was  exactly  what  he 
had  proposed  to  himself  in  fixing  these  two  points  "as  equi-ponder- . 
ating  each  other."     (Gourgaud,  Memoirs,  vol.  2,  p.  129.) 

Finally,  Senator  Livingston,  familiar  with  the  whole  subject  as  a 
contemporary,  in  his  report  upon  it  to  the  Senate,  said: 

The  committee  think  it  sufficiently  shown  that  the  claim  for 
indemnities  was  surrendered  as  an  equivalent  for  the  discharge 
of  the  United  States  from  its  heavy  national  obligations,  and 
for  the  damages  that  were  due  for  their  preceding  non-perform- 
ance of  them.  If  so,  can  there  be  a  doubt,  independent  of  the 
constitutional  provision,  that  the  sufferers  are  entitled  to  in- 
demnity? Under  that  provision  is  not  this  right  converted  into 
one  that  we  are  under  the  most  solemn  obHgations  to  satisfy? 
To  lessen  the  public  expenditure  is  a  great  legislative  duty;  to 
lessen  it  at  the  expense  of  justice,  public  faith,  and  constitutional 
right  would  be  a  crime.  Conceiving  that  all  these  require  that 
relief  should  be  granted  to  the  petitioners,  they  beg  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 

The  word  "national"  has  been  largely  used  in  argument  in  allusion 
to  the  different  kinds  of  claims  at  dift'erent  periods  brought  into  the 
discussion,  and  is  a  convenient  word  if  clearly  understood  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  it  is  used.  All  claims  are  "national"  in  the  sense  of 
the  jus  gentium,  for  no  nation  deals  as  to  questions  of  tort  with  an 
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alien  individual;  the  rights  of  that  individual  are  against  his  Govern- 
ment, and  not  until  that  Government  has  undertaken  to  urge  his 
claim — not  until  that  Government  has  approved  it  as  at  least  prima 
facie  valid — does  it  become  a  matter  of  international  contention ;  then, 
t)y  adoption,  it  is  the  claim  of  the  nation,  and  as  such  only  is  it  re- 
garded by  the  other  country.  The  name  of  the  individual  claimant 
may  be  used  as  a  convenient  designation  of  the  particular  discussion, 
but  as  between  the  nations  it  is  never  his  individual  claim,  but  the  claim 
of  his  Government  founded  upon  injury  to  its  citizen.  Nations  nego- 
tiate and  settle  with  nations ;  individuals  have  relations  only  with  their 
own  Governments.  Other  claims,  sometimes  the  subject  of  argument, 
rest  upon  injury  to  the  state  as  a  whole;  of  these  an  apt  illustration 
is  found  in  the  so-called  "indirect"  claims  against  Great  Britain,  dis- 
posed of  in  the  arbitration  of  1872,  and  in  the  claims  advanced  by 
France  for  injury  caused  by  non-compliance  with  the  treaties  of  1778. 
Thus,  while  all  claims  urged  by  one  nation  upon  another  are,  tech- 
nically speaking,  "national,"'  it  is  convenient  to  use  colloquially  the 
-words  "national"  and  "individual"  as  distinguishing  claims  founded 
upon  injury  to  the  whole  people  from  those  founded  upon  injury  to 
particular  citizens.  Using  the  words  in  this  sense,  it  appears  that  in 
the  negotiations  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  in  effect  in  the  instru- 
ment itself,  national  claims  were  advanced  by  France  against  indi- 
vidual claims  advanced  by  the  United  States.  France  urged  that  she 
had  been  wronged  as  a  nation ;  we  urged  that  our  citizens'  rights  had 
been  invaded.  If  "national"  claims  had  been  used  against  "national" 
claims,  and  the  one  class  had  been  set  off  against  the  other  in  the 
compromise,  of  course  the  agreement  would  have  been  final  in  every 
way,  as  the  surrender  and  the  consideration  therefor  would  have  been 
national,  and  no  rights  between  the  individual  and  his  own  Govern- 
ment could  have  complicated  the  situation.  But  in  the  negotiation 
of  1800  we  used  "individual"'  claims  against  "national"  claims,  and 
the  set-off  was  of  French  national  claims  against  American  individual 
claims.  That  any  Government  has  the  right  to  do  this,  as  it  has  the 
right  to  refuse  war  in  protection  of  a  wronged  citizen,  or  to  take  other 
action,  which,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual,  is  most  beneficial  to  the 
whole  people,  is  too  clear  for  discussion.  Nevertheless,  the  citizen 
whose  property  is  thus  sacrificed  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his 
country  has  his  clairh  against  that  country;  he  has  a  right  to  com- 
pensation, which  exists  even  if  no  remedy  in  the  courts  or  elsewhere 
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be  given  him.  A  right  often  exists  where  there  is  no  remedy,  and  a 
most  frequent  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  relation  of  the  sub- 
ject to  his  sovereign,  the  citizen  to  his  Government. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  "bargain"  (again  using  Madison's  word), 
by  which  the  present  peace  and  quiet  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
their  future  prosperity  and  greatness  were  largely  secured,  and  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  individual  citi- 
zens, falls  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  which 
prohibits  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation.  We  do  not  say  that  for  all  purposes  these  claims  were 
"property"  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  and  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  they  were  rights  which  had  value,  a  value  inchoate,  to  be 
sure,  and  entirely  dependent  upon  adoption  and  enforcement  by  the 
Government ;  but  an  actual  money  value  capable  of  ascertainment  the 
moment  the  Government  had  adopted  them  and  promised  to  enforce 
them,  as  it  did  in  August,  1793,  and  constantly  thereafter.  That  the 
use  to  which  the  claims  were  put  was  a  public  use  can  not  admit  of  a 
doubt,  for  it  solved  the  problem  of  strained  relations  with  France 
and  forever  put  out  of  existence  the  treaties  of  1778,  which  formed  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  our  advance  in  paths  of  peace  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  commercial  greatness. 

The  defendants  urge  further  that  the  treaty  of  1803  finally  disposed 
of  all  pretensions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  these 
spoliations. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  this  treaty  is  found  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Livingston,  our  minister,  wherein  the  Secretary  of  State 
directed  his  particular  attention  to  claims  embraced  in  the  fourth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  1800,  describing  them  as  arising  from:  "(1)  Cases 
of  capture  wherein  no  judicial  proceedings  have  been  had ;  (2)  cases 
carried  before  French  tribunals,  and  not  definitively  decided  on  the 
30th  September,  1800;  (3)  captures  made  subsequent  to  that  date.'* 
(Madison  to  Livingston,  Sept.  28,  1801,  Doc.  102,  p.  701.) 

Accordingly  Mr.  Livingston  in  January  following  complained  to  the 
French  Government  of  infractions  of  the  existing  treaty-  (of  1800)  in 
relation  to  "vessels  taken  after  its  signature,"  "vessels  previously  taken 
where  no  judicial  proceedings  had  been  had,"  "vessels  on  which  no 
definitive  sentence  had  been  given  before  that  day."  or  which  were 
removable  to  the  council  of  prizes;  these  are  fourth-article  claims 
embraced  in  the  modus  vivendi  therein  provided.     Claims  for  vessels 
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which  were  to  have  been  restored  are  clearly  not  claims  which  had 
matured  prior  to  September  30,  1800,  when  the  treaty  was  signed. 
(Ibid.  704.) 

In  the  next  month  (February  24,  1802)  Mr.  Livingston  speaJcs  of 
the  differences  as  "debts,"  about  which  he  must  transmit  to  his  Gov- 
ernment a  statement  of  the  measures  about  to  be  adopted  by  France, 
"with  a  view  either  to  afford  it  the  satisfaction  that  it  will  always 
feel  in  contributing  to  the  interests  of  France  .  .  .  or  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  credits  that  must  be  ruinous  to  its  citizens  already  suf- 
fering under  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  detention  of  a  considerable 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Government."  (Ibid.  708.)  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  these  claims,  in  the  view  of  the  negotiator,  rested 
substantially  on  contract,  and  it  is  further  apparent  from  the  text  of 
the  note  that  these  contracts  were  for  supplies  to  the  French  fleets  and 
armies. 

This  is  the  first  subject  of  negotiation;  the  second  is  as  to  the  coun- 
cil of  prizes,  about  which  there  were  "daily  complaints  of  their  entire 
disregard  of  the  treaty,"  so  much  so  that  when  a  vessel  was  ordered 
restored  it  was  sent  back  in  a  damaged  state  and  charged  with  cost  of 
"detention,  storage,  etc."  Fourth-article  claims  these,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen. 

Livingston  later  (April  17,  1802),  in  discussing  the  fifth  and  second 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  says : 

The  fifth  article  expressly  stipulates  that  all  debts  due  by  either 
Government  to  the  individuals  of  the  other  shall  be  paid,  but  as 
this  would  also  have  included  the  indemnities  for  captures  and 
condemnations  previously  made,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
contracting  parties,  by  the  second  article,  to  preclude  this  pay- 
ment as  depending  on  a  future  negotiation,  it  was  necessary  to 
except  from  this  promise  of  payment  all  that  made  the  subject  of 
the  second  article.  .  .  .  On  its  [the  second  article]  being 
erased,  the  fifth  article  stands  alone  as  a  promise  to  pay,  with  the 
single  exception  of  indemnities  for  captures  and  condemnations. 
(Ibid.  717.) 

And  he  adds  that  so  far  as  relates  to  indemnities  for  captures  and 
condemnations  which  had  been  made  previous  to  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  his  demands  could  not  be  supported. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  quote  further  from  the  correspondence, 
which  shows  that  Mr.  Livingston  not  only  never  had  in  mind,  but 
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expressly  excluded,  second-article  claims,  directing  his  attention  first 
to  debts,  "confirmed  by  treaty,"  as  he  says  (ibid.  729),  and  second,  to 
vessels  seized  during  or  after  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  1800; 
that  is,  claims  "confirmed,"  to  use  his  word,  by  that  treaty's  fourth 
and  fifth  articles. 

The  distinction  between  different  classes  of  claims  then  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  France  must  be  clearly  marked  out 
before  the  treaty  of  1803  can  be  properly  understood.  The  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1800  covered  claims  for  illegal  seizures  and 
condemnations  which  were  tied  to  the  treaties  of  1778.  But  all  the 
illegal  captures  were  not  covered  by  that  second  article,  for  the  fourth 
article  treated  of  others;  that  is,  of  "property  captured,  and  not  yet 
definitively  condemned,  or  which  may  be  captured  before  the  exchange 
of  ratifications ;"  and  this  prpperty,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  restored. 
That  is,  while  the  negotiations  of  the  Ellsworth  mission  were  pro- 
ceeding the  French  decrees  remained  in  force  and  spoliations  had  not 
stopped;  the  cases  of  some  seized  American  vessels  we;re  then  penJl- 
ing  before  the  French  tribunals,  and  these  were  the  ones  to  be  restored 
if  not  "definitively  condemned"  by  the  time  the  treaty  became  a  law; 
others  might  be  seized  pending  the  discussion  and  before  exchange 
of  ratifications;  in  fact  such  seizures  were  made,  and  these  also  were 
to  be  restored. 

Additional  proof  that  this  fourth  article  was  in  effect  a  mere  modus 
Vivendi  is  found  in  its  concluding  paragraph,  which  provides  that  it 
shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  signature,  not  from  the  exchange  of 
ratifications,  and  that  if  any  property  should  be  condemned — that  is 
condemned  in  the  future — before  knowledge  of  the  stipulation  "shall 
be  obtained,  the  property  shall  without  delay  be  restored  or  paid  for." 
Now,  the  property  covered  by  this  article,  to  wit,  that  then  before  the 
tribunals  or  which  might  thereafter  come  before  the  tribunals  before 
the  new  treaty  took  effect,  never  was  restored  or  paid  for,  although 
spoliations  continued  for  some  time. 

It  is  important  here  to  note  the  distinction  between  the  position 
as  against  the  French  Government  of  cases  pending  during  the  nego- 
tiation or  which  might  thereafter  arise  and  that  of  cases  now  before 
this  court  wherein  the  condemnation  had  occurred  before.  This  claim 
and  those  like  it  were  "claims  to  indemnity"  merely :  the  property  had 
disappeared  and  could  not  be  restored,  the  French  tribunals  had  defini- 
tively acted,  and  payment  for  it  would  be  made  only  upon  admission 
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by  the  United  States  of  the  continuing  force  of  the  ancient  treaties; 
while,  as  to  then  pending  cases  the  property  could  be  restored,  or  in 
ease  of  mistaken  sale  its  value  could  be  easily  and  immediately  ascer- 
tained, and  the  fourth  article  absolutely  promised  restoration  or  pay- 
ment. 

The  agreement  of  1803  is  contained  in  three  instruments  forming 
the  contract  by  which  we  acquired  Louisiana;  these  treaties  give  no 
rights  to  these  claimants,  as  is  popularly  supposed;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  contended  by  the  Government  that  any  rights  which  ever  existed 
were  destroyed  by  them.  The  third  treaty,  providing  for  the  payment 
of  "sums  due  by  France  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  is  the 
only  one  bearing  upon  these  cases. 

Article  1  provides  that  these  "sums,"  called  "debts,"  contracted  be- 
fore September  30,  1800  (the  date  of  the  prior  treaty),  shall  be  paid, 
with  interest. 

Article  2  describes  the  debts  as  those  set  forth  in  an  annexed  con- 
jectural note,  which  is  a  list  of  claims  allowed  by  the  French  account- 
mg  officers  for  such  articles  as  rice,  flour,  salt  beef,  cloth,  leather,  cot- 
ton and  indigo,  wines  and  spirits ;  while  article  6  limits  the  preceding 
articles  to  debts  still  due  American  citizens  yet  creditors  of  France 
"for  supplies,  for  embargoes,  and  prizes  made  at  sea  in  which  the 
appeal  has  been  properly  lodged  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
convention"  of  1800.  But  there  is  no  such  time  mentioned  in  that  con- 
vention, nor  is  there  a  word  in  it  looking  to  any  appeal  whatever  from 
decisions  of  inferior  tribunals;  the  only  provision  about  prizes  in  that 
treaty  is  that  contained  in  its  fourth  article,  directing  that  in  the  future 
they  be  restored. 

Proceeding  now  to  article  5  of  this  somewhat  mysterious  instrument 
of  1803,  we  find  another  limitation  upon  the  preceding  articles,  to 
wit,  that  they  shall  cover  only  captures  wherein  the  council  of  prizes 
has  ordered  restitution  if  the  claim  was  valid  against  France,  and  then 
only  in  case  of  "insufficiency  of  the  captors,"  i.  e.,  that  the  privateer's  t 
bond  was  not  good.  Further,  it  shall  apply  to  debts  mentioned  in  the 
fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  that  is,  "debts"  (not  claims  for 
damage  by  tort)  due  by  one  nation  to  citizens  of  the  other,  and  this 
fifth  article  of  1800  expressly  bars  claims  for  captures  or  confisca- 
tions, while  the  fifth  article  of  1803  expressly  does  not  comprehend 
"prizes  whose  condemnation  has  been  or  shall  be  confirmed."  There- 
fore, by  this  series  of  limitations,  the  scope  of  the  treaty  of  1803  is 
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confined  on  its  face,  and  so  far  as  the  cases  at  bar  are  interested 
in  it,  to  captures,  of  which  the  council  of  prizes  shall  have  ordered 
restitution,"  provided  the  claim  was  a  valid  one  and  the  captor  insuffi- 
cient. Really,  there  does  not  seem  very  much  left  of  it,  so  far  as 
"embargoes  and  prizes  made  at  sea"  (Art.  4)  are  concerned. 

The  significant  fact  is  stated  to  us  by  counsel  in  this  connection  that 
there  were  presented  to  the  commission  formed  under  the  treaty  of 
1831,  which  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  examine,  claims  for  two 
vessels,  the  Caroline  and  the  Orlando,  which  were  rejected  upon  the 
express  ground  that  the  captures  were  made  prior  to  September  30, 
1800.  Further,  the  report  of  the  board  under  the  treaty  of  1803  shows 
that  only  eight  captures  at  sea  were  allowed,  a  ridiculously  small  num- 
ber if  the  class  of  claims  now  at  bar  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  tribunal. 

That  the  settlement  and  payment  of  "debts,"  not  of  claims  for  tort, 
was  the  primary  object  of  the  treaty  of  1803  is  explained  in  its  pre- 
amble and  is  apparent  from  its  text,  while  the  treaty  of  1800  dealt  with 
torts  and  indemnities  for  wrongs  committed  upon  our  commerce.  The 
claim  for  debts  was  not  sacrificed  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  but  kept  alive 
by  the  fifth  article,  which,  in  further  proof  of  the  abandonment  of 
claims  for  tort,  explicitly  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  its  provisions 
all  "indemnities  claimed  on  account  of  captures  and  confiscations." 
But  these  "debts  contracted  by  one  of  the  two  nations  with  individuals 
of  the  other"  were  not  paid  as  the  treaty  of  1800  promised,  nor,  as 
Mr.  Livingston  said  to  the  French  Government  in  1802,  was  there  the 
most  "distant  hope  of  their  payment."     (Doc.  102.  p.  714.) 

The  association  of  the  second  and  fifth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1800 
in  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  of  1803  has  been  deemed  significant  as 
showing  an  intention  to  revive  and  settle  the  second-article  claims  now 
commonly  known  as  "spoliation"  claims,  whereas  the  allusion  was  in- 
tended to  reaffirm  the  exclusion  of  these  claims  already  made  by  the 
second  article;  for  the  fifth  article  C1800)  includes  "debts"  which  are 
to  be  settled  and  expressly  excludes  "indemnities";  that  is,  excludes 
the  subject-matter  of  the  second  article,  which  was  not  to  be  settled; 
io  that  France,  being  desirous  in  1803,  as  the  preamble  says,  "in  com- 
pliance with  the  second  and  fifth  articles  of  the  convention  of  1800  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  sums  due  by  France  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,"  covenanted  to  pay  "debts,"  not  indemnity  for  torts 
other  than  those  specified,  and  which  had  been  turned  into  debts  by 
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the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800.  To  put  it  in  another  form: 
as  the  original  second  article  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  replaced 
by  a  provision  that  the  treaty  should  last  eight  years,  of  course  a  refer- 
ence to  this  new  second  article  in  the  treaty  of  1803  would  have  been 
absurd ;  so  we  must  conclude  that  the  negotiators  referred  to  the  orig- 
inal second  article,  the  article  which  had  been  expunged  by  agreement. 
That  article,  so  far  as  claims  of  citizens  were  concerned,  referred  to 
torts  and  nothing  else;  the  fifth  article  referred  to  "debts,"  and  pro- 
vided that  payment  should  be  made  therefor:  and  then  went  on  to 
make  an  express  exclusion  from  its  benefits  of  claims  for  captures  and 
confiscations,  that  is,  claims  arising  from  torts  which  were  covered  by 
the  second  article  as  it  then  stood.  What  more  natural,  then,  that,  in 
rehearsing  the  objects  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  the  two  articles  should  be 
brought  together  in  the  preamble,  the  fifth  article  as  embracing  the 
debts  due  and  the  second  article  as  covering  the  express  exception 
made  in  the  fifth  article,  which  "includes  debts  contracted,"  and  ex- 
cludes "indemnities  claimed  on  account  of  captures  and  confiscations"? 
The  language  of  the  preamble  is,  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the 
second  as  well  as  with  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  1803  had  no  reference  to  the 
claims  embraced  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800. 

Turning  to  the  particular  case  now  on  trial  we  consider  it  with  the 
principle  admitted  that  the  claims  popularly  known  as  "French  spolia- 
tion claims"  were,  as  a  class,  and  if  embraced  in  the  description  of 
the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  valid  claims  against  France, 
which  were  surrendered  by  our  Government  for  the  valuable  con- 
sideration found  in  a  release  from  the  obligations  of  the  treaties  of 
1778,  and  that,  by  this  action,  the  Qpvernment  of  the  United  States 
assumed  the  liabilities  of  France  in  regard  to  them,  and  is  in  duty 
bound  to  recompense  the  individuals  who  suffered  loss  by  the  illegal 
captures  and  condemnations. 

The  findings  show  that  the  schooner  Sally,  owned  by  Americans, 
commanded  by  an  American,  and  laden  with  an  American  cargo,  while 
on  a  commercial  voyage  from  Massachusetts  to  Spain,  was.  on  the  5th 
day  of  June,  1797,  seized  by  the  French  privateer  Intrepide,  taken  to 
the  port  of  Nantes,  there  condemned  by  a  French  tribunal,  and  "con- 
fiscated" for  the  benefit  of  the  privateer.  It  was  not  alleged  that  she 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations,  either  by  attempting  a  blockade  or  by 
carrying  contraband,  or  in  any  other  manner,  but  that  she  had  violated 
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a  local  French  municipal  regulation  "concerning  the  navigation  of 
neutrals."  It  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  decree  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  through  laws  passed  by  its  own  legislature,  valid 
within  its  territorial  jurisdiction  and  upon  its  own  ships,  but  not  else- 
where, attempted  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  neutral  merchantmen  upon 
the  high  seas,  where  they  were  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
country  and  that  law  of  abstract  right  and  justice  which  by  mutual 
consent  has  become  crystallized  into  the  law  of  nations. 

To  learn  wherein  the  schooner  violated  the  French  decree  we  must 
turn  to  the  findings,  which  rehearse  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  as 
follows : 

"That  while  the  master  may  be  correct  in  the  sum  total  of  his 
clearance  papers  he  is  flagrantly  at  fault  as  to  his  crew-list,"  and  "con- 
sidering that  the  obligation  common  to  the  French  nation  and  to  the 
United  States,  and  which  constitutes  the  safety  of  their  respective 
navigation,  is  defined  by  the  treaty  of  February  6,  1778,  which  de- 
cides, articles  25  and  27,  that  every  captain  who  receives  a  passport 
must  be  provided  with  a  list,  signed  and  attested  by  witnesses,  con- 
taining the  names  and  surnames  and  place  of  birth  and  residence  of 
the  persons  composing  the  crew  of  his  ship  and  of  all  persons  embark- 
ing upon  her,  which  he  will  not  receive  without  the  knowledge  and  per- 
mission of  the  naval  officers.  Considering  that  the  memorandum  or 
crew-list  fulfills  none  of  these  formalities,  inasmuch  as  it  is  unsigned, 
that  the  places  of  birth  and  residence  of  the  men  composing  the  crew 
are  not  declared,  and  the  permission  of  the  naval  officer  is  not  given ; 
considering  that  article  6  of  section  7  of  the  marine  regulations  of 
1781  declares  to  be  lawful  prize  the  cargoes  of  confiscated  ships,"  and 
"considering  finally  that  article  4  of  the  decree  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rectory of  the  12th  Ventose,  year  five,  is  clear  and  precise,  and  that 
it  declares  to  be  a  good  and  lawful  prize  every  American  ship  which 
shall  not  have  a  crew-list  in  due  form  such  as  is  described  by  the  model 
annexed  to  the  treaty  of  February  6,  1778,"  therefore,  the  court,  in 
conformity  with  these  laws,  and  especially  with  article  4  of  the  said 
decree,  declared  valid  the  capture  of  the  Sally  and  her  cargo,  and 
declared  the  captain  to  belong  to  the  "enemies  of  the  Republic"  be- 
cause he  did  not  have  a  crew-list  in  conformity  with  the  French  decree. 

The  vessel  and  cargo  were  confiscated  because  the  crew-list,  the 
"role  d'equipage"  was  not  in  form,  although  there  is  not  a  word  or 
sentence,  as  the  French  afterwards  admitted  (Doc.  102.  p.  637).  in  the 
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treaties  of  1778  requiring  any  such  document.  The  French  decree  re- 
quired it,  but  we  can  not  admit  that  the  government  of  a  foreign 
country  may  stretch  its  arm  over  the  ocean,  and,  seizing  an  American 
vessel,  direct  it  as  to  the  papers  it  shall  carry,  under  penalty  of  confis- 
cation. There  is  no  allegation  in  the  proceeding  that  the  Sally  did  not 
have  all  the  papers,  other  than  this  crew-list,  required  by  the  treaty 
of  1778  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  court  itself 
admits  this  in  saying  that  the  captain  is  correct  "in  the  sum  total  of 
his  clearance  papers,  .  .  .  but  flagrantly  in  fault  as  to  his  crew- 
list."  How  flagrantly  at  fault?  He  had  complied  with  the  laws  of  his 
country,  he  had  not  violated  a  provision  of  the  treaties  of  1778,  and 
it  is  not  hinted  that  he  infringed  the  law  of  nations  or  intended  to 
dc  so. 

The  confiscation  rests  upon  the  decree  of  March  2,  1797,  authorizing 
the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  every  American  vessel  not  having  on 
board  "a  role  d'equipage,  in  proper  form,  such  as  is  prescribed  by  the 
model  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  the  6th  of  February,  1778."  A  "role 
d'equipage"  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  "crew-list,"  although  tech- 
nically, under  French  regulations,  it  contains  the  names  of  all  on  board, 
including  the  passengers.  Still  "crew-list"  is  a  sufficient  translation 
for  the  purposes  of  this  case. 

The  treaty  of  1778  required  vessels  of  each  party  to  be  furnished 
with  a  passport  and  a  certificate  as  to  her  cargo  and  destination,  but 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  a  crew-list.  Seizures  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  this  instrument  were,  however,  made  even  before  the  de- 
cree of  March,  1797,  and  our  consul-general,  in  calling  attention  to  this 
fact,  said  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (Feb.  23,  1797,  ibid.  155)  : 


By  no  regulations  of  the  United  States  are  our  ships  subjected 
to  this  formality ;  and  not  one  of  our  vessels  has  (role  d'equipage^ 
a  crew-list  thus  countersigned.  Moreover,  in  the  different  treaties 
and  conventions  that  connect  France  with  America  there  is  not 
found  a  single  article  sufficient  to  justify  t"he  doctrine  set  forth 
by  the  privateer.  ...  I  consider  it  unnecessan,-  for  me  to 
communicate  on  this  subject  the  right  and  supreme  law  of  nations, 
being  persuaded  that  you  will  think  with  me  that  every  free  and 
independent  nation  should  possess  the  exclusive  right  to  estab- 
lish regulations  for  the  management  of  their  own  navigation ;  and 
that  no  nation  possesses  the  right  to  subject  the  citizens  of  another 
power  to  formalities  to  be  observed  in  a  foreign  country  not  ex- 
acted by  the  laws  of  said  country  or  by  those  to  which  said  citizens 
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belong.  .  .  .  The  principle  which  the  captain  [of  the  priva- 
teer] desires  to  see  estabhshed  would  lead  to  the  condemnation 
of  all  the  ships  belonging  to  my  nation  actually  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  France,  under  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  to  author- 
ize the  cruisers  of  the  Republic  to  capture  all  our  merchantmen. 

Mr.  Pinckney  afterwards  (May  15,  1797,  ibid.  171)  writes: 

Our  papers  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  maritime 
laws  of  our  country. 


And  again  (June  28,  1797,  ibid.  176)  : 

Mr.  Adet  [the  French  minister]  arrived  at  Havre  in  an  Ameri- 
can ship  without  a  role  d'equipage.  The  Courier  Maritime  du 
Havre  .  .  .  infers  that  Mr.  Adet  must  have  been  con- 
vinced, with  all  other  publicists,  that  a  role  d'equipage  was  not 
necessary,  and  that  all  that  was  requisite  was  a  passport  con- 
formable to  the  model  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1778. 

Mr.  Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  the  next  year  (Dec. 
13,  1798,  ibid.  429)  : 

There  is  no  shadow  of  foundation  for  the  claims  set  up  by  the 
French  Government  of  the  necessity  of  our  vessels  being  provided 
with  a  role  d'equipage. 

In  default  of  express  treaty  provision  no  Government  can  prescribe 
to  our  merchantmen  navigating  the  high  seas  the  detailed  form  and 
number  of  the  papers  they  are  to  carry,  nor  seize  or  confiscate  those 
merchantmen  for  non-compliance  with  that  nation's  municipal  statutes. 
The  seizure  of  this  vessel,  and  of  others  under  like  conditions,  was 
clearly  illegal  and  unjustifiable. 

The  defendants  say,  further,  the  condemnation  dan  not  be  illegal 
because  made  by  a  prize  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  the  decisions 
of  such  courts  are  final  and  binding.  This  proposition  is  of  course 
admitted  so  far  as  the  res  is  concerned;  the  decision  of  the  court,  as 
to  that,  is  undoubtedly  final,  and  vests  good  title  in  the  purchaser  at  the 
sale;  not  so  as  to  the  diplomatic  claim,  for  that  claim  has  its  very 
foundation  in  the  judicial  decision,  and  its  validity  depends  upon  the 
justice  of  the  court's  proceedings  and  conclusion.  It  is  an  elementary 
doctrine  of  diplomacy  that  the  citizen  must  exhaust  his  remedy  in  the 
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local  courts  before  he  can  fall  back  upon  his  Government  for  diploma- 
tic redress ;  he  must  then  present  such  a  case  as  will  authorize  that 
Government  to  urge  that  there  has  been  a  failure  of  justice.  The 
diplomatic  claim,  therefore,  is  based  not  more  upon  the  original  wrong 
upon  which  the  court  decided  than  upon  the  action  and  conclusion  of 
the  court  itself,  and,  diplomatically  speaking,  there  is  no  claim  until 
the  courts  have  decided.  That  decision,  then,  is  not  only  not  final,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  the  beginning,  the  very  comer-stone,  of  the  inter- 
national controversy.  This  leads  us  naturally  to  another  point  made 
by  the  defense  in  that  the  claimant  did  not  "exhaust  his  remedy," 
because  he  did  not  prosecute  an  appeal.  We  of  course  admit  that 
usually  there  is  no  foundation  for  diplomatic  action  until  a  case  cog- 
nizable by  the  local  courts  is  prosecuted  to  that  of  last  resort ;  but  this 
doctrine  involves  the  admission  that  there  are  courts  freely  open  to  the 
claimant,  and  that  he  is  unhampered  in  the  protection  of  his  rights 
therein,  including  his  right  of  appeal.  It  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
every  casual  reader  of  the  history  of  the  time  that  no  such  condition 
of  affairs  in  fact  then  existed. 

The  very  valuable  report  of  Mr.  Broadhead  shows  (pp.  6  and  7) 
that  prior  to  March  27,  1800,  there  was  practically  no  appeal  in  these 
cases  except  to  the  department  of  the  Loire-Inf erieure ;  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  bad  feeling  and  modified  hostilities,  and  under  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  this  was  to  the  captains  of  the  seized  ves- 
sels, in  most  if  not  in  all  cases,  a  physical  impossibility.  Nor  prior 
to  the  agreement  of  1800  was  there  any  practical  reason  for  appealing 
to  a  court  when  the  result,  as  our  seamen  believed,  whether  rightly  or 
not,  but  still  honestly,  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  while  negotia- 
tions were  progressing  for  a  settlement ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  these 
negotiations  showing  that  a  technical  exhaustion  of  legal  remedy 
would  be  require^.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  claimant  was  not, 
under  these  purely  exceptional  circumstances,  obliged  to  prosecute  his 
case  through  the  highest  court,  even  if  he  could  have  done  so,  which 
we  doubt. 

This  court  is  forbidden  by  the  act  conferring  jurisdiction  not  only 
to  examine  claims  embraced  in  the  treaty  of  1803,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered, but  also  those  allowed  and  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the 
treaty  of  1819  with  Spain  and  those  allowed  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  the  treaty  of  1831  with  France. 

The  reference  heretofore  made  in  this  opinion  to  the  Spanish  treaty 
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is  sufficient  to  show  its  inapplicability  to  vessels  seized  on  the  high 
seas  by  a  French  privateer,  taken  to  a  French  port  and  there  illegally 
condemned  and  confiscated;  so  that  treaty  may  be  thrown  out  of  the 
consideration  of  this  case. 

The  treaty  of  1831  is  a  claims  treaty,  by  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, "in  order  to  liberate  itself  completely  from  all  the  reclama- 
tions preferred  against  it  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  unlawful 
seizures,  captures,  sequestrations,  confiscations,  or  destructions  of  their 
vessels,  cargoes,  or  other  property,"  agreed  to  pay  25,000,000  francs 
to  the  United  States,  for  distribution  (Art.  1),  while  the  United 
States  on  their  part  agreed  to  pay  to  France  for  claims,  described 
in  language  somewhat  similar,  the  sum  of  1,500,000  francs  (Art.  3). 
As  to  other  claims  each  country  opened  its  courts  to  the  citizens  of 
the  other,  and  finally  France  abandoned  its  demands  under  the  eighth 
article  of  the  Louisiana  treaty  in  return  for  a  reduction  of  duties  upon 
French  wines. 

The  wording  of  this  treaty  is  broad  enough  at  first  glance  to  sus- 
tain the  defendants'  contention  that  these  claims  are  included  in  it; 
but  treaties  and  statutes,  like  every  other  document,  must  be  read  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  as  they  existed  at  the  time.  A  treaty  now 
made  with  Great  Britain  providing  a  settlement  of  "all  claims"  could 
not  be  held  to  reopen  the  proceedings  of  the  Geneva  arbitration  and 
to  authorize  payment  of  claims  there  dismissed,  for  the  award  was 
final,  both  as  to  what  was  allowed  and  as  to  what  was  refused.  Nor 
could  a  similar  general  convention  with  France  permit  an  opening 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Franco-American  Commission  with  pos- 
sible payment  of  claims  there  refused  and  declared  forever  barred. 

Such  treaties  look  not  to  dead  issues,  but  to  living  pending  claims, 
forming  at  the  time  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  Governments, 
and  not  to  those  universally  regarded  as  finally  settled.  Claims  of  the 
class  of  the  one  at  bar  had  been  disposed  of  in  1801,  when  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  concurred  in  Napoleon's  stipulation  as  to  the  second 
article,  and  since  that  time,  although  they  had  been  constantly  pressed 
upon  the  United  States  as  an  obligation  of  that  Government  to  its 
citizens,  they  nowhere  appear  as  a  subject  of  discussion  between  the 
nations.  France,  by  the  treaty  of  1831,  desired  to  liberate  itself  from 
claims  "preferred  against  it,"  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
these  spoliation  claims  were  not  then  being  preferred  against  it;  on 
the  contrary,  since  1801  the  claimants  had  turned  their  attention  ex- 
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clusively  to  the  United  States,  recognizing  the  force  and  effect  of  what 
was  called  the  "retrenchment  of  the  second  article."  The  French 
Government  clearly  understood  this  treaty  of  1831  as  excluding  all 
American  claims  of  every  description  originating  prior  to  the  treaties 
of  1803.     (Ex.  Doc.  147,  22d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  165.) 

Oiir  commissioners  who  distributed  the  fund  also  so  understood  it, 
and  required  every  claimant  to  show  that  his  "claim  remained  unim- 
paired and  in  full  force  against  France''  in  1831.  (House  Ex.  Doc. 
117,  24th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  4.)  But  these  spoliation  claims  had  not 
only  been  impaired  but  destroyed  as  a  French  obligation  by  the  treaty 
of  1800;  many  cases  of  captures  made  prior  to  September  30,  1800, 
were  presented  to  the  board  and  rejected.     (Sumner's  Report,  p.  35.) 

A  broad  distinction  is  made  in  the  remedial  statute  (January  20, 
1885)  between  the  claims  described  in  these  different  treaties  of  1803, 
1819,  and  1831.  As  to  the  treaty  of  1803  the  act  does  not  extend  to 
claims  "embraced"  in  its  provisions ;  as  to  the  treaty  of  1819  the  act 
does  not  extend  to  claims  "allowed  and  paid  in  whole  or  in  part" 
under  its  provisions;  as  to  the  treaty  of  1831  the  act  does  not  extend 
to  claims  "allowed  in  whole  or  in  part"  under  its  provisions.  It  is 
not  contended  that  this  claim  was  "allowed  in  whole  or  in  part"  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1831. 

We  have  not  considered  the  point  that  the  treaties  of  1778  were 
abrogated  by  the  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1798.  That  question, 
which  the  ablest  minds  of  the  period  were  unable  to  solve,  and  which 
proved  an  ever  present  and  enduring  obstacle  to  all  negotiation  until 
forcibly  removed  by  Napoleon,  with  our  concurrence,  we  fortunately 
are  not  forced  to  deal  with.  The  rights  of  this  claimant  rest  upon 
no  convention,  but  are  founded  upon  international  law.  Treaty  or  no 
treaty,  a  foreign  nation  can  not  be  permitted  to  confiscate  an  American 
merchantman  engaged  in  legitimate  commerce  upon  the  high  seas  be- 
cause his  crew-list  does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  of  that  nation's 
local  ordinances.  That  the  act  of  Congress  was  binding  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  was  necessarily  to  be  so  re- 
garded by  our  courts  does  not  now  admit  of  question.  The  treaties 
were,  however,  not  only  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  wherein 
Ihey  were  replaced,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution,  by  a 
later  supreme  law,  to  wit,  a  statute ;  but  they  were  also,  as  between  the 
two  Republics,  contracts,  which  one  of  the  parties  attempted  to  annul. 
Treaties  containing  no  clause  fixing  their  duration  are.  under  certain 
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circumstances,  voidable  at  the  option  of  one  party.  Whether  there 
existed  in  1798  such  circumstances  as  authorized  and  made  valid  an 
abrogation  of  the  treaties  of  1778  by  the  United  States  was  the  very 
question  left  unsettled  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  the  one  question  upon 
which  by  no  possibility  apparently  could  the  parties  agree. 

For  the  same  reason  we  find  it  unnecessary  to  examine  how  far  the 
French  violated  the  agreement  by  their  treaty  of  1786  with  Great 
Britain  (15  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traitcs,  2  ed.,  vol.  4,  p.  15.5),  or  the 
effect,  by  way  of  abrogation  of  these  agreements,  of  the  Jay  treaty, 
or  the  change  in  the  form  of  government  in  France. 

Some  argument  has  been  made  as  to  the  ownership  of  this  claim, 
based  upon  the  provision  of  the  statute  that  the  court  shall  determine 
"the  present  ownership,  and  if  by  assignee,  the  date  of  the  assignment, 
with  the  consideration  paid  therefor."  (§  3.)  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  intention  of  Congress  in  inserting  this  provision,  its  terms 
are  perfectly  clear ;  the  findings  of  fact  show  in  this  case  that  the 
claimant  is  the  administrator  with  the  will  annexed  of  the  owner 
of  the  Sally,  and  show  all  other  facts  necessary  to  a  decision  upon 
the  subject,  except  as  to  one  of  the  defendants'  points;  as  to  this  we 
can  not  agree  that  Congress  intended  this  court  to  perform  what  is  in 
effect  a  physical  impossibility  and  to  throw  upon  us  the  task  of  probate 
courts  in  the  investigation  of  the  rights  of  thousands  of  descendants 
and  devisees  of  the  original  claimants,  who  are  now  scattered,  in  all 
human  probability,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  To  ask  this 
court  to  go  back  to  the  year  1800  and  follow  from  that  time  down 
the  succession  of  every  then  existing  claimant  is  to  ask  us  to  do  that 
which  under  our  jurisdiction  and  powers  would  be  an  impossibility. 
A  much  more  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  act  appears  upon  its 
face,  and  applying  that  interpretation  to  this  case  we  have  found  that 
the  claimant,  as  administrator  of  the  owner  of  the  schooner  Sally,  is 
the  owner  of  the  claim.  We  consider  it  no  part  of  our  duty  under  the 
statute  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  court  of  probate  and  re- 
port to  Congress  the  manner  in  which  any  ultimate  recovery  should 
under  the  laws  of  the  thirty-eight  States  and  eight  Territories  of  this 
Union  be  distributed  among  the  numerous  next  of  kin  or  devisees  of 
the  original  claimants  and  their  descendants.  The  administrators  are 
officers  of  those  probate  courts,  subject  to  their  jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol, and  presumably  have  filed  adequate  bonds  for  the  honest  and 
proper  performance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
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Congress  asks  us  for  two  facts:  First,  the  present  ownership. 
The  owner,  both  in  law  and  equity,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said,  is  the 
administrator  {Villelonga's  Case,  23  Wall.  35),  and  that  suffices  for 
this  particular  case.  Secondly,  Congress  asks,  where  there  has  been 
an  assignment,  not  only  the  name  of  the  present  owner,  but  the  date 
of  the  assignment  and  the  consideration  paid  therefor.  Of  course 
these  facts  will  be  reported  when  such  a  case  is  presented. 

So  we  reach  the  end  of  this  opinion  as  unlike  the  usual  judicial  ex- 
pression in  its  form  and  supporting  authorities  as  are  the  cases  be- 
fore us  unlike  those  ordinarily  submitted  to  a  tribunal  of  the  law. 
We  are,  however,  for  the  moment  invested  with  some  of  the  powers 
and  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  political  branch  of  the  Government, 
and- upon  us  is  imposed  an  examination  not  usually  or  naturally  com- 
mitted to  a  judicial  body.  We  have  been  required  not  to  investigate 
legal  rights,  based  upon  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  common 
law,  but  to  inquire  into  and  to  report  upon  the  ethical  rights  of  a 
citizen  against  his  Government;  rights  which  are  never  enforceable 
except  by  the  consent  of  the  sovereign — in  this  countr}-  the  legislature 
— as  whose  substitute  we  act  to  the  limited  extent  prescribed  and 
marked  out  by  the  remedial  statute. 

The  result  which  we  have  reached  is  supported  by  resolutions  passed 
in  each  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  by  twenty-four  reports  made 
to  the  Senate  by  its  committees,  by  over  twenty  similar  reports  made 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  the  fact  that  while  three  adverse 
reports  have  been  made,  one  to  the  Senate  and  two  to  the  House,  no 
adverse  report  has  been  made  in  either  body  since  the  publication  of 
the  correspondence  in  1826.  and  by  the  further  facts  that  the  Senate 
has  passed  eight  bills  in  favor  of  these  claimants,  and  the  House  has 
passed  three  of  these,  of  which  one  is  the  present  law.  the  other  two 
having  been  vetoed,  one  by  President  Polk,  substantially  upon  grounds 
not  at  this  time  important,  the  other  by  President  Pierce  for  reasons 
which  we  have  considered  very  fully  in  this  opinion,  and  with  which, 
after  the  most  careful  and  painstaking  consideration,  we  can  not  agree. 

The  arguments  of  counsel  for  claimants,  marked  as  they  were  by 
ability,  industry,  and  a  frank  desire  for  a  just  ascertainment  of  the 
rights  involved,  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  us ;  while  the  learned 
assistant  attorney  for  the  United  States  has  presented  the  defense  with 
a  zeal  and  force  of  argument  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  historj'  of 
the  long  discussions  it  has  heretofore  received. 
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The  chief  justice  and  all  the  judges  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  we 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  statute,  report  to  Congress  the  conclu- 
sions of  fact  and  law  in  this  claim,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  opinion, 
which  contains  (using  the  words  of  the  statute)  the  conclusions  which, 
in  our  judgment,  "affect  the  liability  of  the  United  States  therefor." 


THOMAS  GUSHING,  Administrator,  v.  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 

[French  Spoliations  No.  132.    Decided  December  6,  1886] 

On  the  Defendants'  Motion 

The  general  question  of  the  liability  of  the  United  States  for  claims  released  to 
France  by  the  treaty  of  1800  is  decided  in  the  case  of  Gray  (21  C.  Cls. 
340).  Subsequently  during  the  term,  the  law  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment move  for  a  rehearing.  All  of  the  questions  involved  are  re- 
argued and  reconsidered. 
I.  The  French  Spoliation  Cases  can  not  be  maintained  as  subjects  of  legal 
right  founded  on  municipal  law ;  but  Congress  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  law  and  the  facts,  directed  that  they  be  investigated  and  de- 
termined under  a  different  and  broader  rule,  viz.,  "According  to 
the  rules  of  law,  municipal  and  international,  and  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States  applicable  to  the  same,"  Act  of  January  20,  1885.  (23 
Stat.  L.  283). 
II.  The  question,  what  are  "valid  claims  to  indemnity  upon  the  French  Gov- 
ernment," is  international  and  not  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  judicial 
inquiry,  and  is  to  be  measured  by  rules  which  relate  to  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  nations. 

III.  The  purpose  of  the  French  Spoliation  Act  of  1885  is  that  the  judicial 

shall  assist  the  political  branch  of  the  Government  in  determining 
certain  rights  not  enforceable  in  courts,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
obligatory  under  international  law  and  the  Constitution. 

IV.  The  court  now  adheres  to  its  form.er  conclusions   (1)   that  the  French 

depredations  upon  American  commerce  were  illegal ;  (2)  that  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1800  set  off  these  claims  against  others 
maintained  by  France,  and  released  them  for  a  valuable  consideration 
beneficial  to  this  nation;  (3)  that  an  appeal  from  a  prize  court  is  not 
an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  diplomatic  interference  and  amid  the 
circumstances  is  no  defense  in  this  case. 
V.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Spoliation  Act  that  the  court  shall  determine 
whether  each  claim  brought  before  it  is  valid  as  against  France,  and 
whether  the  United  States  became  liable  over  to  the  individual. 
VI.  Neither  original  of  the  treaty  of  1800  with  France  can  be  found;  but 
the  published  copies  differ  only  in  the  caption,  which  is  not  a  part 
of  a  treaty,  and  is  usually  the  work  of  an  editor. 

'^Court  of  Claims  Reports,  vol.  22,  page  1. 
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Vn.  The  treaty  was  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  nor  did  it  conclude  or  recognize 
a  state  of  war  or  a  condition  of  hostilities.     The  decision  in  Bas  v. 
Tingy   (4  Dallas,  27),  and  the  statutes  to  which  the*  decision  refers, 
examined  and  explained. 
Vni.  The  treaty  is  not  an  adjudication  of  these  claims  adverse  to  this  Govern- 
ment.   Its  own  terms  negative  that  assumption ;  so  do  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  it,  and  so  does  the  act  of  1885. 
IX.  The  reprisals  of  this  country  upon  France  were  most  limited  in  their 
nature ;  were  allowed  by  the  natural  laws  of  self-defense,  and  defined 
and  regulated  by  acts  of  Congress  which  were  defensive  in  character, 
allowing  French  merchantmen  to  pursue  their  voyages  unmolested  and 
to  refit  and  provision  in  our  ports. 
X.  The  seizure  of  an  American  merchantman  can  not  be  justified  by  the 
fact  of  her  having  been  armed  for  defensive  purposes.     During  the 
last  century  substantially  all  vessels  were  armed  against  pirates. 
XI.  Condemnations  of  prize  courts  are  final  in  actions  between  individuals, 
and  as  to  the  vessels  condemned,  giving  purchasers  a  good  title  as 
against  all  the  world,  but  do  not  bind  foreign  nations  nor  bar  claittis 
valid  by  international  law. 

XII.  The  rights  of  prize  courts  are  the  rights  of  the  capturing  states.  Their 
decrees  do  not  relieve  the  state  from  responsibilit>-  nor  preclude  other 
powers  from  seeking  redress  or  investigating  the  captures  de  novo. 
XIII.  The  absence  of  a  ship's  papers  may  be  punishable  within  local  jurisdic- 
tion as  a  police  measure,  but  never  by  absolute  confiscation,  if  it  be 
shown  that  the  vessel  was  innocently  pursuing  a  legitimate  voyage. 

The  Reporters'  statement  of  the  case : 

The  cases  now  argued  and  submitted  are  the  same  as  those  deter- 
mined at  the  last  term  (21  C.  Qs.  340,  430),  the  present  motion 
being  merely  a  means  for  reviewing  and  resubmitting  the  legal  ques- 
tions previously  considered.  The  cases  were  reported  to  Congress  on 
the  same  day  that  this  motion  was  decided.  The  findings  in  those  cases 
are  given  below. 

The  Schooner  Industry 

No.  132.  Thomas  Gushing,  administrator  of  Marston  Watson. 
No.  258.  Charles  F.  Adams,  administrator  of  Peter  C.  Brooks. 
No.  258.  William  Sohier,  administrator  of  Nath.  Fellowes. 
No.  1918.  H.  W.  Blagge  and  Susan  B.  Samuels,  administrators 
of  Crowell  Hatch. 
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FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

These  cases  having  been  tried  together  before  the  Court  of  Claims, 
William  E.  Earle,  Esq.,  appearing  for  Thomas  Cushing  and  Charles  F. 
Adams,  Edward  Lander,  Esq.,  for  William  Sohier,  and  George  S. 
Boutwell,  Esq.,  for  Blagge  and  Samuels,  claimants;  and  Benjamin 
W'ilson,  Esq.,  assistant  attorney  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  with 
Robert  A.  Howard,  Assistant  Attorney-General,  for  the  defendants, 
the  court,  upon  the  evidence,  finds  the  facts  to  be  as  follows : 

I.  The  schooner  Industry,  a  duly  registered  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  Benjamin  Hawkes  was  master,  sailed  on  a  commer- 
cial voyage  from  the  port  of  Boston,  Mass.,  June  1,  1798,  bound  for 
Surinam  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise,  both  owned  by  Marston  Watson, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  residing  in  said  Boston,  now  deceased ; 
said  vessel  was  lawfully  pursuing  her  voyage  when  she  was  seized  and 
captured  on  the  high  seas  by  the  French  privateer  Victoire,  Captain 
Bandry,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1798,  and  was  taken  into  the  French  port 
of  Cayenne,  and  there  libeled,  condemned,  and  sold  as  a  prize. 

II.  The  sole  ground  of  condemnation  was  that  the  role  d'equipage 
which  she  had  on  board  was  "signed  only  by  one  notary  public,  with- 
out the  confirmation  of  witnesses,"  and  that  there  was  written  on  the 
back  of  said  role  an  unsigned  certificate  that  a  role  d'equipage  was  un- 
necessary. 

III.  The  value  at  the  time  of  said  seizure  was  as  follows : 

Vessel    $1,500 

Freight    2,500 

Cargo  of  merchandise 10,555 

Cost  of  insurance .....' 4,000 

Total  value    $18,555 

IV.  Said  Watson  had  insurance  thereon  to  the  amount  of  $12,000, 
which  the  claimant,  Cushing,  his  duly  appointed  administrator,  admits 
was  paid  to  said  Watson,  or  that  he  is  chargeable  with  the  receipt 
thereof.  Crowell  Hatch,  William  Smith,  David  Greene,  Benjamin 
Bussey,  and  Nathaniel  Fellowes,  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were 
among  the  insurers,  each  for  $1,000,  through  Peter  C.  Brooks,  also  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  insurance  broker,  which  said  sums  were 
paid  to  said  Marston  Watson  on  or  before  February  20,  1799,  as  for  a 
total  loss  of  said  schooner  with  the  cargo. 
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V.  Henry.  W.  Blagge  and  Susan  B.  Samuels  are  the  duly  appointed 
administrators  of  said  Crowell  Hatch,  deceased,  and  William  Sohier  is 
the  duly  appointed  administrator  of  said  Nathaniel  Fellowes,  deceased, 
and  in  their  said  representative  capacity  they  are  the  present  owners  of 
the  claims  of  their  respective  intestates  above  set  out. 

VI.  Said  Smith,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1801,  in  consideration  of 
$4,000  and  the  assumption  by  said  Brooks  of  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  said  Smith  as  an  underwriter  in  the  office  of  the  said  Brooks  and 
said  Greene,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1801,  in  consideration  of  $6,000, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  disadvantages  of  said  Greene  as  an  under- 
writer in  the  office  of  said  Brooks  and  said  Bussey,  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1805,  in  consideration  of  $10,000  and  the  assumption  by 
said  Brooks  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  said  Bussey  as  an  underwriter 
in  the  office  of  the  said  Brooks,  assigned  to  said  Brooks  all  their  re- 
spective underwriting  accounts  in  his  said  office ;  and  said  Charles  F. 
Adams,  administrator  aforesaid  in  said  representative  capacity,  is  the 
present  owner  of  said  claims  so  assigned. 

Vn.  Said  claims  were  not  embraced  in  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  France  concluded  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1803.  It  was  not  a  claim  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  France, 
allowed  and  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  concluded  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1819,  and  it  was  not  allowed  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1831. 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW 

The  court  finds  as  conclusions  of  law  that  said  seizure  and  con- 
demnation were  illegal,  and  the  owners  and  insurers  had  valid  claims 
therefor  upon  the  French  Government  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Republic,  con- 
cluded on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1800,  and  were  entitled  to  the 
following  sums : 

Marston  Watson,  owner  of  the  vessel  and  cargo $18,555 

Less  the  amount  of  the  insurance 12,000 

Balance $6,555 

William  Smith,  David  Greene,  and  Ben/amin  Bussey,  represented 
by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  administrator  of  Peter  Chardon  Brooks, 
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assignee,  Crowell  Hatch,  and  Nathaniel  Fellowes,  each  $1,000,  the 
amount  of  insurance  paid  by  them  respectively. 

That  said  claims  were  relinquished  to  France  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  said  treaty  in  part  consideration  of  the  re- 
linquishment of  certain  national  claims  of  France  against  the  United 
States. 

The  conclusions  of  law  which,  in  our  judgment,  affect  the  liability  of 
the  United  States  therefor,  are  set  forth  in  the  opinions  of  this  court, 
delivered  May  17  and  24,  and  December  6,  1886. 

The  Schooner  Delight 

No.  505.  George  Holbrook,  administrator  of  Edward  Holbrook. 

No.  249.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  administrator  of  Peter  C. 
Brooks. 

No.  249.  Ebenezer  Gay,  executor  of  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  Ebenezer  Gay,  who  was  assignee  in  bankruptcy  of  Thomas 
English. 

No.  249.  Charles  T.  Hunt,  administrator  of  Joseph  Russell, 
surviving  partner  of  Jeffrey  &  Russell. 

No.  249.  Henry  W.  Blagge  and  Susan  B.  Samuels,  administra- 
tor and  administratrix  of  Crowell  Hatch. 

No.  252.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  administrator  of  Peter  C. 
Brooks. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

These  cases,  involving  a  claim  under  the  act  of  January  20,  1885, 
were  heard  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  The  claimants  were  represented 
by  William  E.  Earle,  Esq.,  Messrs.  Shellabarger  &  Wilson,  and  George 
S.  Boutwell,  Esq. ;  and  the  defendants  by  Benjamin  Wilson,  Esq.,  assist- 
ant attorney,  with  whom  was  the  Assistant  Attorney-General.  After 
hearing  the  parties,  their  proofs,  and  arguments,  the  court  from  the 
evidence  find  the  facts  to  be  as  follows: 

I.  That  the  schooner  Delight,  an  American  registered  vessel  of  78 
and  a  fraction  tons,  owned  by  Asa  Pay  son  and  Edward  Holbrook, 
both  of  Boston,  Mass.,  sailed  upon  a  commercial  voyage  from  Boston 
to  St.  Bartholomew's,  June  22,  1799,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  bacon,  soap, 
candles,  butter,  and  similar  goods. 

II.  That  said  vessel  and  cargo  were  owned  by  Payson  &  Holbrook, 
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with  an  adventure,  belonging  to  Stephen  Curtis,  the  captain,  all  of 
whom  were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

III.  That  on  July  2,  1799,  the  owners  obtained  of  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks  a  policy  of  insurance  on  said  schooner  for  $1,500,  and  on  said 
cargo  for  $4,500,  whereon  the  hereinafter  named  insurers  underwrote 
as  stated. 

IV.  That  on  June  21,  1799,  Stephen  Curtis  obtained  a  policy  of  in- 
surance of  $500  on  his  adventure,  whereon  Tuthill  Hubbart  under- 
wrote $500. 

V.  That  the  schooner  Delight  and  her  cargo  was  captured  by  the 
French  privateer,  La  Couragcuse,  Captain  Vendibourg,  July  19,  1799, 
and  condemned  at  Guadeloupe. 

VI.  That  the  sole  grounds  for  the  condemnation  were  that  a  part 
of  the  cargo  was  English  merchandise,  and  that  the  role  d'cquipage 
was  deficient. 

VII.  That  the  cargo  contained  nothing  contraband  of  war,  under 
the  treaty  of  February  6,  1778,  and  nothing  English. 

VIII.  That  the  cargo  owned  by  Payson  &  Holbrook  was  worth 
$5,959,  and  the  insurance  paid  thereon  being  $4,500,  they  lost  on  the 
cargo  $1,459;  that  the  schooner  was  worth  $3,243,  and  the  insurance 
paid  thereon  being  $1,500,  the  loss  thereon  was  $1,743 ;  that  the  freight 
was  reasonably  worth  $2,500;  that  the  insurance  premium  paid  was 
$600,  making  $6,302. 

IX.  That  the  said  underwriters  named  in  Finding  No.  Ill  paid  the 
said  several  sums  for  which  they  underwrote,  amounting  to  $6,000, 
and  Tuthill  Hubbart  also  paid  the  amount  for  which  he  underwrote, 
as  found  in  Finding  No.  IV,  and  thereupon  the  insured  abandoned  to 
the  underwriters  in  writing  to  the  extent  of  the  insurance. 

X.  Crowell  Hatch,  Tuthill  Hubbart,  William  Smith,  Jeffrey  &  Rus- 
sell, Benjamin  Homer,  Thomas  English,  David  Greene,  Daniel  Deni- 
son  Rogers^  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were  insurers  for  the 
following  sums,  to  wit:  Said  Hatch,  Hubbart,  Smith,  and  Jeffrey  & 
Russell,  each  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  said  Homer,  English,  Greene,  and 
Rogers,  each  in  the  sum  of  $500,  through  Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  also 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  an  insurance  broker,  which  said 
sums  were  paid  to  the  said  Payson  &  Holbrook  before  January  25, 
1800,  as  and  for  a  total  loss  of  said  schooner  and  cargo. 

XL  Tuthill  Hubbart,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  an  insurer 
in  the  sum  of  $500,  through  Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  a  citizen  of  the 
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United  States  and  an  insurance  broker,  which  said  sum  \Cas  paid  to 
Stephen  Curtis  before  January  25,  1800,  as  and  for  a  total  loss 
of  his  adventure  on  board  of  said  schooner. 

XII.  Henry  W.  Blagge  and  Susan  B.  Samuels  are  the  duly  appointed 
administrators  of  Crowell  Hatch,  deceased,  and  Charles  F.  Hunt  is  the 
administrator,  cum  testamento  annexo,  of  Joseph  Russell,  deceased, 
surviving  partner  of  Jeffrey  &  Russell ;  and  Ebenezer  Gay  is  the 
executor  of  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Ebenezer  Gay,  assignee  in 
bankruptcy  of  Thomas  EngHsh,  deceased;  and  in  their  representative 
capacities  they  are  the  present  owners  of  the  claims  of  their  respective 
decedents  herein  set  forth. 

XIII.  That  said  Smith,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1801,  in  consid- 
eration of  $4,000  and  of  the  assumption  of  the  liabilities  of  the  said 
Smith  as  an  underwriter  in  the  office  of  Peter  Chardon  Brooks ;  and 
said  Greene,  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  1801,  in  consideration  of 
$6,000  and  the  assumption  of  the  liabilities  of  the  said  Greene  in  the 
office  of  said  Brooks  as  an  underwriter;  and  said  Rogers,  on  the  19th 
of  October,  1804,  in  consideration  of  $3,400  and  the  assumption  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  said  Rogers  as  an  underwriter  in  the  office  of  the 
said  Brooks ;  and  the  said  Homer,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1805,  in  con- 
sideration of  $5,000  and  the  assumption  of  the  liabilities  of  the  said 
Homer  in  the  office  of  the  said  Brooks  as  an  underwriter;  and  the 
said  Hubbart,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1808,  in  consideration  of  $60,000 
and  of  the  assumption  of  the  liabilities  of  the  said  Hubbart  in  the 
office  of  the  saW  Brooks  as  an  underwriter,  assigned  to  the  said  Brooks 
all  their  respective  underwriting  accounts  in  his  said  office. 

XIV.  That  said  claims  were  not  embraced  in  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  France,  concluded  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1803;  that  they  were  not  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of 
France  allowed  and  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  concluded  on  the  22d 
day  of  February,  1819 ;  and  they  were  not  allowed  in  whole  or  in  part 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
France  of  the  4th  of  July,  1831. 

CONCLUSIONS  OF   LAW 

The  court  finds  as  conclusions  of  law  that  said  seizure  and  con- 
demnation were  illegal,  and  the  owners  and  insurers  had  valid  claims 
therefor  upon  the  French  Government  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the 
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convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Repubhc,  con- 
cluded the  30th  day  of  September,  1800,  and  were  entitled  to  the  fol- 
lowing sums  to  wit : 

Payson  &  Holbrook,  owners  of  vessel  and  cargo,  after  deducting 
insurance,  $6,302. 

Benjamin  Homer,  Daniel  Denison  Rogers,  and  David  Greene,  repre- 
sented by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  administrator  of  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  each  $500, 

Crowell  Hatch,  represented  by  Henry  W.  Blagge  and  Susan  B. 
Samuels,  $1,000. 

Jeffrey  &  Russell,  represented  by  Charles  F.  Hunt,  $1,000. 

Thomas  English,  represented  by  Ebenezer  Gay,  $500. 

Tuthill  Hubbart  and  William  Smith,  represented  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  administrator  of  Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  $1,000  each. 

Tuthill  Hubbart,  in  case  No.  252,  represented  by  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Jr.,  administrator  of  Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  $500,  the  same 
being  the  amounts  of  insurance  paid  by  them  respectively. 

That  said  claims  were  relinquished  to  France  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  said  treaty  in  part  consideration  of  the  relin- 
quishment* of  certain  national  claims  of  France  against  the  United 
States. 

The  conclusions  of  law  which  in  our  judgment  affect  the  liability 
of  the  United  States  therefor  are  set  forth  in  the  opinions  of  this 
court  delivered  May  17  and  24  and  December  6,  1886. 

The  Schooner  Little  Pegg 
No.  155.  Francis  King  Carey,  administrator  of  Samuel  HoUingsworth. 

FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

This  case  was  heard  before  the  Court  of  Claims  May,  1886. 

The  claimant  was  represented  by  William  E.  Earle,  Esq.,  and  John 
&  David  Stewart,  Esqrs.,  and  the  defendants  by  Benjamin  W^ilson 
Esq.,  assistant  attorney.  After  hearing  the  parties,  their  proofs  and 
arguments,  the  court  from  the  evidence  finds  the  facts  to  be  as  follows : 

I.  In  1798,  Thomas  and  Samuel  HoUingsworth,  of  whom  Samuel 
was  the  survivor,  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  of  the  United  States,  were 
the  owners  of  the  schooner  Little  Pegg,  a  duly  registered  vessel  of  the 
United  States. 
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II.  In  the  same  year  said  vessel  sailed  upon  a  lawful  voyage  from 
Baltimore,  Md.,  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  under  the  command  of  William 
Auld,  master,  laden  with  a  cargo  of  flour,  crackers,  peas,  and  shingles, 
all  belonging  to  said  owners.  September  28,  1798,  the  vessel  was  cap- 
tured by  a  French  privateer,  called  Le  Macanda,  commanded  by  Lewis 
Duprat,  and  carried  into  Port  au  Paix.  Said  vessel  and  her  cargo 
were  subsequently  condemned,  to  wit,  October  3,  1799,  as  prize,  at 
Cape  Frangois,  by  the  French  prize  tribunal. 

III.  William  Auld,  the  said  master,  was  born  in  Scotland,  but  was 
naturaUzed  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  August  22,  1798,  and  had 
been  a  resident  of  Baltimore  since  January,  1795.  The  condemnation 
of  the  vessel  and  cargo  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  master  was 
a  native  of  Scotland,  with  which  country  France  was  at  war. 

IV.  At  the  time  of  the  capture  said  vessel  was  worth  $2,000,  the 
cargo  $2,760.50,  and  the  freight  $1,200,  making  in  all  $5,960.50.  The 
claim  has  never  been  assigned.  The  claimant  is  the  duly  appointed 
administrator  de  bonis  non  of  the  estate  of  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  de- 
ceased, by  the  orphans'  court  of  Baltimore. 

V.  This  claim  was  not  embraced  in  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  France  concluded  on  the  13th  day 
of  April,  1803 ;  that  it  was  not  a  claim  growing  out  of  the  acts  of 
France,  allowed  and  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  concluded  on  the 
22d  day  of  February,  1819;  and  that  it  was  not  allowed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  concluded  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1831. 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  LAW 

The  court  finds  as  conclusion  of  law  that  Samuel  Hollingsworth  has 
a  valid  claim  to  indemnity  upon  the  French  Government  prior  to  the 
ratification  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  French 
Republic,  concluded  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1800,  and  was  en- 
titled to  the  sum  of  $5,960.50,  and  that  the  claim  was  relinquished  to 
France  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  said  treaty  in  part 
consideration  of  the  relinquishment  of  certain  national  claims  of 
France  against  the  United  States. 

The  conclusions  of  law  which  in  our  judgment  aiTect  the  liability 
of  the  United  States  therefor  are  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  this  court 
delivered  the  17th  and  24th  of  May  and  the  6th  of  December,  1886. 
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The  Ship  Theresa 

No.  142.  R.  Stewart  Strobel  and  Henry  L.  Bruns,  administrators  of 
Thomas  Stewart. 


FINDINGS  OF  FACT 

This  case,  involving  a  claim  under  the  act  of  January  20,  1885,  was 
heard  before  the  Court  of  Claims  in  May,  1886.  The  claimant  was 
represented  by  William  E.  Earle,  Esq.,  and  the  defendants  by  Hon. 
Benjamin  Wilson,  assistant  attorney.  After  hearing  the  parties,  their 
proofs  and  arguments,  the  court  from  the  evidence  finds  the  facts  to 
be  as  follows : 

I.  In  1797  Thomas  Stewart,  a  citizen  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  the 
owner  of  the  ship  Theresa.  The  Theresa  was  duly  registered  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year,  under  the  command  of 
James  Brown,  the  master,  she  sailed,  in  ballast,  upon  a  lawful  voyage 
from  London  to  Nantes,  where  she  was  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  salt.  She 
bore  a  letter  from  Mr.  King,  the  United  States  minister  to  Great 
Britain,  to  P.  F.  Dorbee,  vice-consul  of  the  United  States  at  Nantes. 
Arriving  at  Nantes  she  was  seized  by  the  French  marine  officers,  and, 
on  April  25,  1798,  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  whereby 
she  became  lost  to  the  owner. 

II.  The  Theresa  was  condemned  "upon  the  plea  of  the  want  of  a 
muster-roll  or  role  d' equipage."  The  legality  of  condemnation  for  this 
cause,  the  liability  of  France  to  make  restitution,  and  the  transfer  of 
such  liability  to  the  United  States  by  the  operation  of  the  treaty  of 
1800,  were  considered  by  the  court  and  ruled  upon  adversely  to  the 
defendants  in  the  case  of  William  Gray,  Administrator,  v.  The  United 
States,  No.  7  of  these  claims. 

III.  The  value  of  the  Theresa  was  $6,350.  The  claim  has  never 
been  assigned,  nor  is  it  embraced  in  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  the  French  Republic  concluded  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
1803;  nor  to  such  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  France  as  were 
allowed  and  paid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  concluded  on  the  22d  day  of 
February,  1819 ;  nor  to  such  claims  as  were  allowed,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
France  concluded  on  the  4th  day  of  July.  1831. 

IV.  The  claimants  were  duly  appointed  administrators  de  bonis  non 
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of  the  estate  of  Thomas  Stewart,  deceased,  by  the  probate  court  of 
Charleston  County,  S.  C. 

CONCLUSIONS   OF   LAW 

The  court  finds  as  conclusion  of  law  that  the  said  Thomas  Stewart 
had  a  valid  claim  to  indemnity  upon  the  French  Government  prior  to 
the  ratification  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
French  Republic,  concluded  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1800,  and 
was  entitled  to  the  following  sum  of  $6,350,  and  that  the  claim  was  re- 
linquished to  France  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  said 
treaty  in  part  consideration  of  the  relinquishment  of  certain  national 
claims  of  France  against  the  United  States. 

The  conclusions  of  law  which  in  our  judgment  affect  the  liability 
of  the  United  States  therefor  are  set  forth  in  the  opinions  of  this  court 
delivered  the  17th  and  24th  of  May  and  the  6th  of  December,  1886. 

The  questions  submitted  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  on  the 
present  motion  were  the  following: 

1.  Whether  the  ship's  paper  called  a  role  d' equipage,  or  muster  roll, 
or  crew  list,  was  properly  exacted  of  the  original  claimants  by  the 
French  admiralty  courts. 

2.  Whether  the  original  claimants  were  excused  from  an  exhaustion 
of  their  remedies  against  the  privateer  owners  in  France. 

3.  The  question  of  the  conclusiveness  against  the  original  claimants 
of  the  admiralty  condemnations  in  France. 

4.  Whether  there  was  war  between  France  and  the  United  States 
at  the  time  these  claims  arose,  and  how  that  fact  affected  their  validity. 

5.  Whether  the  French  Government  ever  admitted  the  validity  of 
the  present  claims. 

6.  Whether  this  Government  bargained  away  and  appropriated  the 
present  claims  while  pending  against  France. 

Mr.  Solicitor-General  Jenks,  for  the  defendants,  requested  the  court 
to  find  the  following  conclusions  of  law : 

1.  That  the  act  of  the  20th  of  January,  1885,  submits  to  this  court 
two  questions  for  its  consideration  and  report:  (a)  The  validity  of  the 
claims  presented  as  against  France.  (&)  Such  facts  and  conclusions 
of  law  as  may  affect  the  liability  of  the  United  States  therefor.  (23 
Stat.  L.  283,  §  1,3.) 
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2.  That  the  court,  in  its  report  and  conclusions  of  law,  is  required 
to  conform  to  the  rules  of  law,  municipal  and  international,  and  the 
treaties  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the  case.  (23  Stat.  L, 
283,  §  3.) 

3.  That  the  acts  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  unrepealed,  within 
•the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  are  conclusively  obligatory  upon  this 
court  as  law  in  this  case. 

4.  That  this  court  is  not  empowered  under  the  law  to  go  behind  an 
act  of  Congress,  unrepealed,  to  inquire  into  the  motives,  reasons,  or 
facts  which  induced  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  pass  upon  the  verity 
or  sufficiency  of  the  facts,  motives,  or  reasons  which  occasioned  the 
legislative  power  to  pass  it,  or  decide,  because  it  may  differ  with  the 
legislative  power  as  to  the  verity  of  the  facts  and  the  sufficiency  of  the 
reasons,  therefore  the  act  regularly  passed,  approved,  unrepealed,  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  is  not  law.  (Osborne  v.  U.  S.,  7 
Wheaton,  866;  Fisher  v.  Blight,  2  Cranch,  390;  U.  S.  v.  Wiltberger, 
5  Wheaton,  95,  105.) 

5.  It  is  a  prerogative  of  sovereignty  to  judge  and  determine  con- 
clusively whether  war  is  justifiable ;  and  when  a  sovereign  so  deter- 
mines it  is  conclusive  on  the  whole  world.  (Story  on  the  Constitution, 
§207.) 

6.  France,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  property  for  which 
claim  is  made,  was  a  sovereign  nation,  and,  as  such,  had  a  right  to 
determine  conclusively  as  to  the  United  States  whether  her  status ; 
should  be  that  of  peace  or  war;  and  if  the  latter,  whether  it  should j 
be  general  or  limited  ;  and,  in  either  event,  the  principles  of  international  j 
law  applicable  to  the  status  she  selected  are  those  which  should  control' 
in  determining  her  liability  for  the  property  for  which  claim  is  made.: 
(The  Charming  Betsy,  2  Cranch,  118;  1  id.  28-39;  3  Wheaton,  315.)l 

7.  That  the  deliberate  act  of  France  by  which  she  authorized  the' 
seizure  by  force,  the  condemnation,  and  confiscation  of  the  merchant- 
men and  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  under  which  the  property! 
claimed  in  this  case  was  seized,  was  the  actual  assertion  and  exercise 
of  a  belligerent  power,  and,  as  such,  constituted  a  maritime  war  on  her 
part  against  the  United  States.  (Bas  v.  Tingy,  4  Dall.  39,  40,  41 ; 
Dana's  Wheaton,  §291.) 

8.  That  the  right  to  redress  by  the  United  States  or  her  citizens  for 
the  seizure  of  the  property  claimed  should  be  determined  by  the  prin 
ciples  of  international  law,  as  applicable  to  a  nation  engaged  in  a  mari 
time  war.     (Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  28.) 
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9.  That  during  the  existence  of  a  maritime  war,  if  a  vessel  and 
cargo  of  a  citizen  be  seized  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  be  not  re- 
captured by  one  of  his  own  nation,  his  title  is  gone ;  and,  unless  by 
the  treaty  which  terminates  the  war  the  rights  are  reserved,  or  indem- 
nity is  provided  for  or  received  for  the  seizure,  he  has  no  valid  claim 
for  his  loss.  (Vattel's  Lan'  of  Nations,  385,. 386;  2  Blackstone,  400; 
8  Cranch,  145.) 

10.  The  determination  as  to  whether  war  is  justifiable  and  exists 
belongs,  under  the  United  States  Government,  to  the  political  de- 
partments of  the  Government,  and  their  determination  is  conclusive 
as  law  on  the  judiciary.  (2  Black,  670;  12  Wall.  702;  15  id.  560, 
561.) 

11.  If  the  political  departments  of  the  Government  enact  such  laws, 
make  such  proclamations,  as  authorize  the  forcible  capture  of  the 
property  of  another  nation  on  the  high  seas,  make  conquests,  and  con- 
demn the  property  captured  as  booty,  it  is  a  political  determination  of 
the  existence  of  war.  (Prize  Cases,  2  Black,  670;  12  Wall.  702;  15 
id.  560.) 

12.  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  9th  of  July,  1798,  and  other  similar 
acts,  at  and  about  the  same  time,  in  pursuance  thereof,  followed  by  the 
capture  and  condemnation  of  the  property  of  the  French,  and  other 
warlike  acts  of  retahation  by  force,  is  a  conclusive  determination  by 
the  political  departments  of  the  Government  that  war  existed  by  the 
United  States  against  France.  {Bas.  v.  Tingy,  4  Dall.  42,  43,  44,  46; 
1  Cranch,  28,  31.) 

The  syllabus  in  Bas  v.  Tingy  is  as  follows : 

Under  the  seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1799  (1 
Stat.  L.  716),  France  was  to  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  in  March,  1799,  and  a  French  privateer  having  captured 
an  American  vessel,  a  public  armed  vessel  of  the  United  States 
was  entitled  to  salvage  or  recapture. 

The  opinion  declares  as  follows : 

The  decision  of  this  question  must  depend  upon  another,  which 
is  whether,  at  the  time  of  passing  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  2d 
of  March,  1799,  there  subsisted  a  state  of  war  between  the  two 
nations.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  safely  laid  down  that  every  con- 
tention by  force  between  two  nations,  in  external  matters,  under 
the  authority  of  their  respective  Governments,  is  not  only  war,  but 
public  war.    If  it  be  declared  in  form,  it  is  called  solemn,  and  is  of 
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the  perfect  kind ;  because  one  whole  nation  is  at  war  with  another 
whole  nation,  and  all  the  members  of  the  nation  declaring  war 
are  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  against  all  the  members  of 
the  other  in  every  place  and  under  every  circumstance,  in  such 
a  war  all  the  members  act  under  a  general  authority,  and  all  the 
rights  and  consequences  attach  to  their  condition, 

Eut  hostilities  may  subsist  between  two  nations,  more  confined 
in  its  nature  and  extent,  being  limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and 
things,  and  this  is  more  properly  termed  imperfect  war,  because 
not  solemn,  and  because  those  who  are  authorized  to  commit  hos- 
tilities act  under  special  authority  and  can  go  no  farther  than  to 
the  extent  of  their  commission.  Still,  however,  it  is  public  war, 
because  it  is  an  external  contention  by  force  between  some  of  the 
members  of  the  two  nations,  authorized  by  the  legitimate  powers. 
It  is  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  though  all  the  members  are 
not  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  such  as  in  a  solemn  war  where 
the  Government  restrain  the  general  power. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  true  definition  of  war,  let  us  see  what  was 
the  situation  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  France.  In  March, 
1799,  Congress  had  raised  an  army,  stopped  all  intercourse  with 
France,  dissolved  our  treaty,  built  and  equipped  ships  of  war  and 
commissioned  private  armed  ships ;  enjoining  the  former  and 
authorizing  the  latter  to  defend  themselves  against  the  armed  ships 
of  France ;  to  attack  them  on  the  high  seas,  to  subdue  and  take 
them  as  prize,  and  to  recapture  armed  vessels  found  in  their  pos- 
session. 

What,  then,  is  the  evidence  of  legislative  will?  In  fact  and  in 
law  we  are  at  war.  An  American  vessel  fighting  with  a  French 
vessel  to  subdue  and  make  her  prize  is  fighting  with  an  enemy,  ac- 
curately and  technically  speaking;  and  if  this  be  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  legislative  mind,  it  is  explained  in  the  same  law.  The 
sixth  and  the  ninth  sections  of  the  act  speak  of  prizes,  which  can 
only  be  of  property  taken  at  sea  from  an  enemy,  jure  belli;  and 
the  ninth  section  speaks  of  prizes  taken  from  an  enemy,  in  so 
many  words,  alluding  to  prizes  which  had  been  previously  taken. 
But  no  prize  could  have  been  then  taken  except  from  France; 
prizes  taken  from  France  were,  therefore,  taken  from  the  enemy.  I 
This,  then,  is  a  legislative  interpretation  of  the  word  enemy ;  and 
if  the  enemy  as  to  prizes,  surely  they  preserve  the  same  character 
as  to  recaptures.  Besides,  it  may,  be  fairly  asked.  Why  should  the 
rate  of  salvage  be  different  in  such  a  war  as  the  present  from  the 
salvage  in  a  war  more  solemn  and  general.  And  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  occasion  of  making  the  law  of  March,  1799.  was 
not  only  to  raise  the  salvage,  but  to  apportion  it  to  the  hazard  in 
which  the  property  retaken  was  placed,  a  circumstance  for  which 
the  former  salvage  law  had  not  provided. 
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The  two  laws,  on  the  whole,  can  not  be  rendered  consistent  un- 
less the  court  could  wink  so  hard  as  not  to  see  and  know,  that  in 
fact  in  the  view  of  Congress,  and  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  the 
possession  by  a  French  armed  vessel  of  an  American  vessel  was 
the  possession  of  an  enemy,  and,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the 
decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  ought  to  be  affirmed. 

But  by  the  acts  of  Congress  an  American  vessel  is  authorized : 
1st.  To  resist  the  search  of  a  French  pubhc  vessel ;  2d.  To  capture 
any  vessel  that  should  attempt  by  force  to  compel  submission  to  a 
search ;  3d.  To  recapture  any  American  vessel  seized  by  a  French 
vessel ;  and  4th.  To  capture  any  French  armed  vessel  wherever 
found  on  the  high  seas. 

An  imperfect  war,  or  a  war  as  to  certain  objects  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  exists  between  the  two  nations ;  and  this  modified  war- 
fare is  authorized  by  the  constitutional  authority  of  our  country. 
It  is  war  quoad  hoc.  As  far  as  Congress  tolerated  and  authorized 
the  war  on  our  part,  so  far  may  we  proceed  in  hostile  operations. 
It  is  a  maritime  war,  a  war  at  sea  as  to  certain  purposes.  The 
national  armed  vessels  of  France  attack  and  capture  the  national 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  national  armed  ves- 
sels are  expressly  authorized  and  directed  to  attack,  subdue,  and 
take  the  national  armed  vessels  of  France,  and  also  to  recapture 
American  vessels. 

Now,  is  that  the  truth  or  is  it  false?  Is  that  law  to  this  court  or  is 
it  not  law;  and  was  not  that  a  capture  exactly  Hke  this  of  the  Sally f 
But  if  it  were  a  war  and  the  laws  of  war  apply,  there  was  no  title, 
no  right  of  recovery  whatever  left  in  the  owner  of  the  Sally  twenty- 
four  hours  after  she  was  taken  under  general  international  law.  Under 
our  statute  there  was  none  at  all,  unless  on  recapture.  The  same  view 
is  expressed  in  another  form  by  each  and  every  justice  in  that  cause. 
Now,  if  you  will  take  that  case  and  make  any  possible  distinction  be- 
tween the  case  of  Bas  v.  Tingy  and  this  case  at  bar,  it  is  more  than  I  am 
capable  of  making  on  principle,  because  you  will  have  to  find  it  was 
captured  just  as  the  Sally  was. 

13.  The  United  States  having  elected  to  redress  the  wrongs  France 
had  done  her  and  her  citizens  by  retaliation — a  warlike  measure — ^and 
having  actually  obtained  redress  in  that  way,  can  not  afterwards,  in 
the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  deny  the  justice  of  the  judgment  in 
this  last  and  highest  tribunal  of  nations,  nor  claim  another  remedy  and 
payment  for  the  same  wrong.  (Treaty  of  1800,  Rev.  Stat.,  §  225; 
Vattel,  437,  438.) 
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14.  The  claim  in  this  case,  if  any  existed,  having  then  been  re- 
dressed by  the  war  measures  of  retaUation  as  against  France,  is  barred 
by  the  redress  received  in  the  judgment  of  that  court  of  last  resort. 

15.  When  a  sovereign  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  of 
war,  that  appeal  is  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  parties  in  the  con- 
troversy and  all  their  citizens  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  dispute, 
and  is  conclusively  presumed  to  be  fully  executed  in  the  treaty  by 
which  the  appeal  is  terminated. 

16.  That  by  the  treaty  of  1800  as  ratified,  no  rights  of  the  citizen 
were  reserved,  nor  any  indemnity  provided  for  or  received;  but  both 
the  United  States  and  France  expressly  renounced  their  respective  pre- 
tensions to  indemnity  for  past  alleged  wrongs  committed  by  either. 
(Rev.  Stat.,  §  232.) 

17.  That  the  very  cause  of  the  warlike  measures  determined  upon 
by  the  United  States  as  against  France,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  1800,  was  the  capture,  condemnation,  and  destruction  by  the 
French  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes,  in  which  was  included  the 
property  claimed  by  the  petitioner  in  this  case.  (Rawle  on  the  Con- 
stitution, 109.) 

18.  That  under  the  law  and  facts  of  this  case,  the  claimant  had  no 
right,  at,  immediately  before,  or  after  the  treaty  of  1800  to  indemnity 
for  his  claim  against  France. 

19.  A  nation,  by  the  compact  of  Government,  does  not  insure  against 
nor  agree  to  indemnify  its  citizens  for  all  wrongs  done  them,  either 
individual  or  national.    (Vattel,  402,  403.) 

20.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  did  not  require  an  indemnity 
of  France  for  the  spoliations  committed  on  the  commerce  of  her  citi- 
zens does  not  impose  on  the  United  States  the  legal  duty  of  paying 
all  or  any  claims  for  which  she  as  a  sovereign  did  not  see  fit  to  demand 
indemnity. 

21.  That  the  judgment  of  the  political  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  and  ratifying  the  treaty  of  1800  being  a  political  act, 
and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  political  departments,  is,  as  law, 
conclusive  on  this  court;  and  this  court  is  not  empowered  to  reopen 
the  justice  or  expedience  of  the  treaty,  nor  to  rejudge  it  on  any  grounds 
(Williams  v.  Suffolk  Insurance  Co.,  13  Pet.  420;  Phillips  v.  Payne, 
92  U.  S.  132.    The  Amiable  Isabella,,  6  Wheat.  72.) 

22.  That  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  7th  of  July,  1798  (1  Stat.  L., 
p.  578),  the  treaty  of  1778  between  the  United  States  and  France  was 
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annulled,  and  France,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  had  no  lawful  claim 
against  the  United  States  for  or  on  account  of  that  treaty,  or  for  or  on 
account  of  any  breach  or  infringement  thereof.  ( 1  Stat.  L.  538 ;  Rawle 
on  the  Constitution,  109;  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.  272;  The  Charm- 
ing Betsy,  2  Cranch,  118.) 

23.  That  under  the  law  and  treaties  in  this  case  no  claim  of  France 
against  the  United  States  for  any  breach  or  infraction  of  the  treaty  of 
1778  was  paid  by  set-off,  defalcation,  or  compromise  of  any  rights,  if 
such  existed,  which  this  claimant  had  against  France  for  spoliation. 

24.  That  at  the  time  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  1800  were  had 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  no  treaty  existed  between  them, 
nor  any  treaty  obligation. 

25.  The  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  did  not  receive,  re- 
serve, nor  stipulate  for  any  additional  redress  for  the  alleged  wrong 
claimed  in  the  case  of  the  petitioner ;  but,  upon  its  ratification,  ex- 
pressly renounced  its  pretensions  of  claim  therefor.  (Rev.  Stat.,  43d 
Cong.,  Post  Roads  and  Treaties,  p.  232.) 

26.  That  the  claimant  in  this  case  has  no  legal  claim  or  right  against 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  Wilson,  for  the  defendants,  proposed  the  following  additional 
requests : 

1.  That  international  law  concerning  neutral  commerce  required, 
as  proofs  of  the  neutrality  of  a  vessel,  the  same  proofs  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  1778,  which  are,  1st,  the  certificate  of  the  several 
particulars  of  the  cargo  (Ordinance  of  1681 ;  Chitty's  Com.  Law,  487; 
DeMartens'  Armateurs,  §  21)  ;  2d,  a  passport  (Chitty's  Com.  Law, 
487)  :  Ordinance  of  1681  ;  3  Phillimore  Int.  Law,  734,  cases  there  cited)  ; 
3d,  the  certificate  of  the  ownership  of  the  vessel  (regulation  of  the 
Hanseatic  League,  1369)  ;  4th,  the  report  or  procbs-verhd  of  the  cap- 
tain of  what  was  done  during  the  voyage  (Boucher  Droits  Maritimes, 
§§  368,  498;  Emerigon,  sec.  torn.  1,  fol.  276)  ;  5th,  the  carrying  of  the 
flag  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  (1  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  1, 
19,  161)  ;  6th,  the  role  d' equipage  (Reglements  of  1704,  1774,  1778; 
Chitty's  Com.  Law,  487 ;  Valin,  Traite  des  Prises,  etc.). 

2.  That  the  treaty  of  1778,  so  far  as  the  proofs  of  neutrality  or  in- 
nocence were  concerned,  was  therefore  declaratory  of  international  law 
already  existing  and  to  be  interpreted  accordingly. 

3.  That  the  treaty  required  a  role  d'equipage,  or  Hst  of  the  crew, 
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giving  the  names  and  places  of  birth  of  the  crew  and  of  all  who  should 
embark  on  board,  duly  authenticated  by  the  officers  of  the  Government. 

4.  That  the  object  of  such  a  list,  not  being  stated  in  the  treaty,  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  international  law,  and  is  there  declared  to  be  to 
prove  the  neutrality  of  the  crew.  (DeMartens'  Armateurs,  §  21 ;  Chit- 
ty's  Com.  Law,  487.) 

5.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  having  failed  and 
refused  to  live  up  to  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  (treaty  of 
1778)  existing  between  it  and  France,  and  proclaimed  itself  neutral, 
it  was  competent  for  the  French  Government  to  recognize  us  as  neu- 
trals, and  thereafter  legal  for  the  French  courts  to  treat  our  vessels  as 
those  of  neutrals  were  to  be  treated  under  international  law,  and  no 
longer  as  those  of  allies,  disregarding  anything  in  the  treaties  arising 
out  of  the  favored  position  of  allies. 

6.  That  when  the  vessel  of  a  belligerent  captured  any  suspected  ves- 
sel, the  question  of  prize  belongs  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  captor's  country.  (9  Cranch,  359;  1  Wheat.  238;  2 
Gallison,  29.) 

7.  That  where  there  is  probable  cause  of  capture,  i.  e.,  circum- 
stances to  warrant  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  illegal  conduct,  the  cap- 
tors are  justified  and  exonerated  from  all  losses  and  damages  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  capture,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the 
captured.  (The  Rover,  2  Gallison,  240;  Maissonnaire  v.  Keating,  2j 
Gallison,  336;  The  George,  1  Mason,  24;  Shattuck  v.  Maley,  1  Wash.j 
C.  C.  248.) 

8.  In  the  prize  court  the  onus  prohandi  rests  on  the  captured.  {Th^ 
Amiable  Isabella.  6  Wheat.  77 ;  3  Phillimore  Int.  Law,  723 ;  8  Cranchj 
155.) 

9.  That  as  the  neutrality  or  innocence  of  the  property  of  the  claim-| 
ant  was  not  proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  it  was  rightly  coH' 
demned.     (Id.) 

10.  That  municipal  laws  to  enforce  a  nation's  rights  under  interna- 
tional law  are  facts  of  the  relations  of  two  nations,  and  acts  per- 
formed by  a  nation,  of  which  the  prize  court  takes  notice  in  order  to 
enforce  international  law  as  applicable  thereto;  that  this  was  done 
in  the  cases  of  the  present  claimants,  and  the  condemnation  of  thife 
property  was  not  rendered  illegal  by  such  procedure. 

11.  That  claimants  had  no  valid  claim  against  France,  for  the  reasor. 
among  others,  that  they  did  not  exhaust  their  remedies  in  the  Frenci 
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courts  by  appeal  or  action  upon  the  bond  and  against  the  property  of 
the  captor. 

12.  That  not  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  inferior  court  con- 
demning the  claimant's  vessel  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  and  conclusive.     (Lee  on  Captures,  220.) 

13.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  decree  of  a  prize  court  is  con- 
clusive against  all  the  world  as  to  all  matters  decided  and  within  its 
jurisdiction.  (17  Otto,  p.  80,  authorities  there  cited;  note,  Gushing  v. 
Laird.    See  also  Article  5,  French  and  United  States  Treaty,  1803.) 

14.  That  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy  to  ask  a  nation  to  reprobate 
the  long-continued  conduct  of  its  political  department.  (Ellsworth, 
Ch.  J.,  quoted  below;  also  Vattel,  bk.  2,  ch.  7,  §  85.) 

15.  That  the  capture  of  claimant's  property  was  an  act  of  war,  and 
as  such  gave  rise  to  no  valid  claim  for  indemnity.  (Vattel,  bk.  3, 
ch.  13,  §  190 ;  1  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  581 ;  3  Dallas,  226,  227,  etc.) 

16.  That  to  render  a  war  lawful,  and  legalize  the  damage  done  in 
the  course  of  it,  no  declaration  is  necessary.  (Bynkershoek  on  the 
Law  of  War,  ch.  2;  Grotius,  lib.  3,  ch.  3,  §  6,  notes  1  and  2.) 

17.  That  when  a  state  authorizes  reprisals  for  national  injury  to  be 
made  by  an  indiscriminate  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  subjects  of 
another,  this  order  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  (Dana's 
Wheaton,  §  291.) 

18.  That  in  recognizing  that  France  was  at  war  against  us  we  recog- 
nized that  the  laws  of  war  were  applicable  to  her  proceedings,  and 
were  estopped  to  claim  that  they  were  piratical.  (1  Stat.  L.,  act  of 
July  9,  1798;  Bas  v.  Tingy,  4  Dallas;  38;  1  Cranch,  1.) 

19.  That  the  political  departments  of  the  Government  having  recog- 
nized that  France  was  at  war  in  respect  of  the  seizures  of  our  vessels, 
the  courts  can  not  consider  as  piratical  those  acts  of  hostility  which 
were  so  directed  against  our  vessels.  (U.  S.  v.  Palmer,  6  Wheaton, 
634.) 

20.  That  the  confiscation  of  enemy's  vessels  and  cargoes  is  lawful 
under  the  law  of  nations,  and  rests  upon  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
national  sovereign.     (8  Cranch,  145.) 

21.  That  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  one  nation  may  be  con- 
fiscated by  another,  after  a  failure  to  satisfy  for  an  injury  and  with- 
out a  war.  (Vattel,  bk.  2,  ch.  18,  §  342;  Dana's  Wheaton,  §  290; 
Kluber,  Droits  dcs  Gens.  §  234,  note  C ;  Burlamaqui,  Droits  des  Gens, 
pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  42.) 
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Mr.  IVilliam  E.  Earlc,  having  participated  in  the  original  argument 
for  claimants  and  filed  printed  briefs,  submitted  the  following  proposi- 
tions : 

I.  That  certain  claims  of  American  citizens  have  been  released  to 
France.  This  we  established  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  by  the  cor- 
respondence and  negotiations  relative  thereto,  as  officially  published 
in  Ex.  Doc.  102,  1st  sess.,  19th  Cong. 

II.  That  these  claims  for  indemnity  were  valid  against  France,  and 
that  her  liability  for  them  was  admitted  by  France.  This  we  have 
established  by  well  settled  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
treaties  between  the  two  nations,  and  the  evidence  in  Ex.  Doc.  102. 

III.  That  the  United  States  released  to  France  these  claims  of 
American  citizens  ''for  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  public  benefit," 
ignoring  the  rights  of  individual  citizens  who  had  suffered  by  the 
spoliations.  This  we  have  established  by  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  the 
correspondence  and  negotiations  as  to  it,  as  published  in  Ex.  Doc.  102, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  two  nations  as  to  its  ratification. 

IV.  That  the  release  by  France,  of  her  claims  for  indemnity,  for 
the  failure  to  keep  the  treaties  of  1778,  and  for  making  the  Jay  treaty, 
in  1794,  was  to  the  United  States  a  "valuable  consideration,"  for  their 
release  to  France  of  these  claims  of  their  citizens  against  her.  This 
we  have  established  by  the  official  correspondence  published  in  Ex. 
Doc.  102,  and  the  treaties  of  1778,  and  well  recognized  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations. 

V.  That  whilst  prize  courts  may  hold  themselves  bound  to  administer 
the  local  laws  and  regulations  of  'their  own  country,  and  whilst  their 
own  decrees  are  final  as  to  property  in  the  res,  yet  their  judgment  is 
the  act  of  their  government,  and  a  valid  diplomatic  claim  rests  upon  it, 
if  the  condemnation  is  in  derogation  of  the  law  of  nations  or  impairs  a 
treaty.    This  we  have  established  by  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court, 

'and  by  the  settled  law  of  nations. 

VI.  That  in  the  treaty  of  1800,  the  governments  of  the  two  coun- 
tries came  together  in  an  adjustment  of  their  diflFerences  or  "misun- 
derstanding," as  on  the  basis  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  treaties  of  1778,  and  agreed  "to  negotiate  further"  as  to 
those  treaties  and  the  mutual  claims  for  indemnity  for  their  mutual 
violations  of  them ;  and  subsequently,  in  its  ratification,  the  United 
States  secured  a  release  from  the  future  obligations  of  the  treaties  of 
1778  and  their  liabilities  for  having  failed  to  observe  them,  in  con- 
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sideration  of  a  release  to  France  of  their  claims  for  reclamation  of 
American  citizens.  The  bargain  was  not  only  a  set-off  of  the  mutual 
claims  to  indemnity,  but  a  release  to  the  United  States  from  these 
treaties  for  the  future. 

VII.  That  war  leaves  the  right  to  captured  property  with  the  posses- 
sor at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty;  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  no  war,  this  treaty  mutually  restored  all  captures 
on  hand. 

VIII.  That  the  question  arises  as  to  what  cases  come  within  the  class 
of  those  released  to  France,  in  the  bargain  effected  by  the  rescission  of 
the  second  article,  and  were  therefore  valid  claims  against  France, 
and  not  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  exceptions  relating  to  the  three 
other  treaties,  as  declared  in  the  terms  of  the  jurisdictional  act,  refer- 
ring these  claims  to  this  court.  And  the  answer  to  this  is,  all  "for 
illegal  captures,  detentions,  seizures,  condemnations,  and  confiscations, 
made  prior  to  July  31,  1801,"  which  do  not  come  within  one  of  the 
three  exceptions  of  the  jurisdictional  act,  and  which  were  made  in 
violation  of  the  treaties  between  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  And  this  answer  must  be  applied  to 
the  state  of  facts  established  by  the  evidence  in  each  particular  case. 

IX.  That  most  of  these  condemnations  were  based  on  the  want  of  a 
role  d'eqnipage,  which  was  required  by  the  ancient  maritime  regula- 
tions of  France,  and  this  regulation  was  reenacted  after  the  treaties 
of  1778.  The  civil  tribunals  on  appeal  from  the  tribunals  of  com- 
merce, held  that  this  regulation  was  binding  on  the  courts  of  France 
without  regard  either  to  the  treaties  or  to  the  laws  of  nations.  These 
condemnations,  we  maintain,  were  not  only  in  violation  of  the  treaty 
but  of  the  law  of  nations. 

X.  That  condemnations  because  the  captain  or  mate  was  foreign- 
born,  though  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  were  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations. 

XI.  That  condemnations  for  running  a  blockade  were  unlawful,  for 
it  is  a  well-established  historical  fact  that  the  French  had  not  a  block- 
ade in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  very  proclamations  of  blockade  them- 
selves, show  that  they  were  hrutiim  fiihnen  and  mere  pretexts  for 
making  captures. 

XIT.  That  the  few  remaining  captures  were  on  the  ground  of  carry- 
ing British  productions  or  trading  to  British  ports,  both  whereof  are 
indisputablv  in  violation  of  the  treaty  and  are  in  contravention  of  the 
law  of  nations. 
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XIII.  An  illegal  condemnation  by  a  prize  court  is  the  act  of  the 
government  of  that  court,  and  the  vaUd  basis  of  a  diplomatic  claim. 

Mr.  Williatn  Gray,  Mr.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Mr.  Edward  Lander, 
Mr.  Lazvrence  Leivis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Samuel  Shellabarger,  Mr.  Jere  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Myers  were  also  heard  in  support  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  claimants. 

Argument  of  Mr.  B.  Wilson  for  the  defendants : 

The  third  section  of  the  jurisdictional  act  January  20,  1885,  pro- 
vides that  'this  court  "shall  decide  upon  the  validity  of  said  claims 
according  to  the  rules  of  law,  municipal  and  international,  and  the 
treaties  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  the  same,  and  shall  report 
all  such  conclusions  of  fact  and  law  as  in  their  judgment  may  affect 
the  liability  of  the  United  States  therefor." 

By  the  sixth  section  it  is  provided  that  such  finding  and  report  shall 
be  only  advisory. 

Congress  wants  no  information  from  the  court,  but  positive  fact 
and  positive  law,  and  when  the  court  finds  such  a  thing  is  the  fact 
and  such  a  principle  is  the  established  law,  and  so  report  to  Congress, 
that  body  proposes  to  take  action  according  to  its  own  wisdom  upon 
the  report  so  made.  For  example,  the  Supreme  Court,  interpreting 
the  acts  of  the  political  department,  have  settled  the  question  as  to 
war  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  law  to  be  that  it  was  such  a  war  as 
authorized  captures  and  condemnations  as  prize  and  made  one  gov 
ernment  the  enemy  of  the  other.  (4  Dallas,  38:  1  Cranch,  pp.  1-9,  31, 
32,  39,  40,  41.)  What  more  can  be  done  but  to  report  accordingly? 
Again,  the  Supreme  Court  {Ware,  Administrator,  v.  Hylton,  et  cU., 
3  Dallas,  258,  1796)  have  settled  the  law  of  nations  to  be  that  treaties 
between  sovereign  powers  when  broken  by  one  are  voidable  at  the 
option  of  the  other;  and  in  Chirac  v.  Chirac,  the  same  court,  Mar- 
shall, Ch.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  held  that  in  1799  no  treaty  was 
in  existence  between  France  and  the  United  States.  (2  Wheaton, 
272.) 

What  can  be  done  by  this  court  but  report  that  such  is  the  law  on 
that  subject?  In  the  same  manner,  by  reference  to  standard  author- 
ities, should  all  other  legal  principles  be  ascertained  and  reported,  as 
for  example,  the  conclusiveness  of  prize  adjudications  (Cushing  v 
Laird,    107    U.    S.    69),    and    invalidity    in    /ate    of    claims,    basec 
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either  upon  such  adjudications  (Lord  Eldon  in  2  Swanston,  576)  or 
upon  acts  of  war,  and  the  necessity  of  exhausting  remedies  in  the 
courts  in  such  cases  (other  than  prise  cases,  however),  where  vaHd 
claims  may  exist.  All  these  things  are  settled  law,  and  operate  favor- 
ably to  the  United  States  in  this  matter.  Special  exemptions  from  the 
general  law  must  be  specially  pleaded  and  proven.  For  example,  if 
some  of  the  captured  were  prevented  from  exhausting  their  remedies, 
and  it  appears  that  all  were  not,  it  is  incumbent  on  each  claimant  to 
show  that  he  was  so  prevented.  The  burden  must  be  on  some  one  to 
show  it,  and  he  who  asserts  a  fact  must  prove  it,  and  not  he  who 
denies  it  prove  the  negative.  Most,  practically  all  these  claims  would 
be  invalid  for  want  of  exhaustion  of  remedies,  if  not  already  invalid 
because  prize  judgments  are  conclusive  and  final. 

The  facts  to  be  reported  are,  of  course,  the  when  and  how,  where 
and  why,  seizures  and  captures  were  made  by  the  French.  These 
being  found,  then  the  question  of  law  arises,  were  they  illegally  made? 
Were  they  made  in  pursuance  of  international  law?  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  they  were  made  without  authority  of  French  law.  But  it 
is  pretended  that  France  had  no  right  under  the  law  of  nations  to 
pass  such  laws.  If  this  was  pretended  of.  the  laws  of  Congress  in 
1798  authorizing  condemnation  of  French  property  we  should  call 
the  pretense  an  absurdity.  However,  were  the  laws  illegal  according 
to  international  law?  Upon  what  alleged  right  of  France  were  they 
based  ?  Evidently  on  the  right,  which  every  nation  has,  of  using  force 
to  retaliate  upon  another  nation  which  she  believes  to  have  deprived 
her  of  her  rights  secured  by  treaty,  and  to  have  wronged  her  other- 
wise. Was  this  using  of  force  by  France  for  such  a  purpose  legal 
or  illegal?  Vattel  and  Grotius,  and  other  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations,  tell  us  that  such  laws  are  proper,  and  that  it  is  for  every 
sovereign  nation  to  decide  for  itself  when  they  ought  to  be  passed, 
not  because  might  is  right,  but  because  there  is  nobody  else  to  decide 
the  question.  If  the  law  is  right  and  proper,  was  it  legal  to  enforce 
it  in  the  courts?  To  ask  such  a  question  is  to  answer  it.  The  right 
of  a  sovereign  to  enact  such  laws  is  as  well  settled  as  any  interna- 
tional question  can  be. 

When  the  commander  of  a  French  vessel  captured  an  American 
vessel  there  was  only  one  legal  way  to  determine  whether  he  had 
legally  captured  her,  and  whether  she  was  lawful  prize  under  the 
treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  was  by  trial  in  a  prize  court 
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of  the  captor's  country;  so  says  the  law  of  nations.  That  trial  and 
the  finding  were  not  only  legal,  but  the  only  legal  ones  possible.  Any 
other  trial  and  a  finding,  in  any  other  kind  of  court,  in  any  other  coun- 
try, would  have  been  illegal,  but  not  this.  This  is  another  conclusion  of 
the  law  of  nations  which  affects  the  liability  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  when  subrogated  to  the  liability  of  France.  Prize 
judgments  are  not  disregarded  by  international  commissions  created  by 
the  cofusent  of  nations,  because  they  are,  properly  speaking,  illegal, 
but  for  reasons  of  diplomacy  and  compromise.  For  example,  the 
Alabama  Commission,  as  one  of  the  opposite  counsel  stated,  disre- 
garded decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  prize  cases.  The  reports 
of  those  Commissioners  show  that  the  correctness  and  legality  of  the 
court's  decisions  were  not  disputed,  but  under  the  treaty  they  were  to 
decide  according  to  abstract  justice  rather  than  according  to  law.  Law 
works  absolute  justice  in  most  cases,  but  fails  to  do  so  in  the  excep- 
tional cases.  Nations  can  waive  their  right  to  the  enforcement  of  law 
in  such  exceptional  cases. 

This  was  proposed  by  American  envoys  for  France  to  do  in  1800,  but 
she  refused  because  we  did  not  agree  to  her  propositions.  In  the 
Alabama  cases  the  waiyer  was  agreed  upon.  That  consent  could 
rightly  have  been  withheld,  and  the  law  insisted  on,  but  policy  induced 
the  contrary.    To  quote  from  the  argument  used  in  those  cases: 

It  was  further  maintained  on  behalf  of  the  claimants  that,  under 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  the  Commissioners  were  not  consti- 
tuted a  tribunal  which  in  prize  cases  had  a  merely  appellate  juris- 
diction to  review  the  judgments  of  the  prize  court  of  last  resort ; 
that  the  Commissioners  had,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  greater 
and  more  absolute  power  to  do  justice  than  was  or  could  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  prize  courts  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  even  if 
the  Commissioners  should  be  satisfied  that  upon  the  record  pre- 
sented to  the  prize  court,  the  facts  disclosed  warranted  condem- 
nation under  the  law  of  nations,  yet  if  they  found,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  in  justice  and  equity  the  claimants 
were  entitled  to  indemnity,  it  was  their  solemn  dutv  to  award  it, 
even  though  it  were  in  the  face  of  the  technical  rule  of  the  prize 
courts. 

As  stated,  nations  may  waive  their  right  under  international  law, 
and  reach  results  mutually  satisfactory  by  diplomacy,  but  diplomacy  is 
not  international  law. 

This  can  only  be  done  by  consent  of  sovereign  nations,  and  money 
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paid  upon  claims  thus  admitted  or  created,  is  a  gift  or  donation  for 
purely  political  and  diplomatic  reasons  (2  Swanston,  576).  France 
did  not  waive  her  legal  right  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  judg- 
ments of  her  prize  courts,  nor  to  the  necessity  for  claimants  to  ex- 
haust their  remedy  by  appeal  or  otherwise,  nor  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  public  maritime  war  between  the  two  nations.  She  declined  to 
waive  these  rights,  because  we  refused  to  revive  without  modifica- 
tion the  ancient  treaties. 

As  to  the  alleged  admissions  and  the  statements  made  and  omitted 
in  the  notes  exchanged  between  the  French  and  American  negotiators 
of  the  treaty  of  1800,  embraced  between  pages  580  and  637,  Senate 
Ex.  Doc.  102,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  a  perusal  of  those  pages  with  care 
and  anxiety  does  not  reveal  either  the  admissions  or  omissions  relied 
on  by  claimants.  Neither  any  waiving  of  the  exhaustion  of  remedies 
by  France,  nor  any  admission  of  the  validity  of  the  claims,  occurs  any- 
where in  that  negotiation.  The  various  proposals  and  counter-pro- 
posals, being  mere  diplomatic  chaffering,  might  explain,  but  could  not 
alter,  what  was  done.  Claims  for  indemnities  due  or  claimed  were 
renounced  (that  is,  as  the  word  means,  ivithdrawn) ,  and  Congress  has 
asked  this  court  to  determine,  under  international  law  and  the  treaties, 
which  were  also  law,  whether  they  were  due  or  not. 

The  American  envoys  (Ex.  Doc.  102,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  587, 
etc.),  admitted  the  following  rights  of  France  under  the  law  of  nations 
by  asking  her  to  zvaive  them,  viz.,  the  conclusiveness  of  prize  judg- 
ments (f.  e.,  the  exclusiveness  of  prize  jurisdiction  in  the  capturing 
Government),  the  right  to  construe  for  itself  the  treaty  of  1778,  as 
to  the  role  d'equipage  and  the  right  to  pass  the  retaliatory  decree  of 
January  18,  1798.  The  principle  of  conclusiveness  of  judgments  ac- 
tually was  incorporated  in  the  treaties  of  1800  (Art.  4)  and  1803 
(Art.  5),  and  the  necessity  for  exhausting  remedies  into  the  latter 
treaty  (Art.  4),  for  payments  were  to  be  made  in  cases  "appealed 
within  the  time  necessary."  (See  the  treaty  in  French,  8  Stat.  L.) 
The  proposition  to  waive  her  rights  was  responded  to  by  France  with 
the  proposition  that  the  hostile  measures,  including  the  abrogation  of 
treaties,  must  be  receded  from;  for,  of  course,  if  the  nations  did  not 
now  agree  that  they  had  been  at  peace,  no  indemnities  would  be  due 
for  hostile  acts.  They  must  first  of  all  settle  what  their  status  had 
been  and  was  now — peace  or  war.  If  peace,  what  had  been  done  that 
was  of  a  hostile  character  would  thus  be  adjudged  to  be  illegally  and 
piratically  done,  and  indemnities  might  be  due ;  but  if  war,  the  ravages 
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of  zuar  give  rise  to  no  indemnities.    The  two  nations,  disregarding  the 
unauthorized  makeshift  reported  by  their  respective  agents  in  the  sec- 
ond article,  adopted  the  latter  alternative — war,  and  no  indemnities 
due.     It  had  to  be  called  war  or  piracy  on  both  sides,  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  with  the  concurrence  of  France,  adjudged  that  it   i 
was  not  piracy,  but  war.     The  Chief  Justice,  Ellsworth,  our  principal  I 
envoy,  had  said  to  the  President:     "Having  given  your  draft  of  in- 
structions such  perusal  as  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  a  court  crowding  j 
two  terms  into  one  admits  of,  I  remark,  with  all  the  freedom  you  in-  I 
vite,  that  to  insist  that  the  French  Government  acknowledge  its  orders 
to  be  piratical,  or,  which  is  the  same,  absolutely  to  pay  for  depreda- 
tions committed  under  them,  is,  I  believe,  unusually  degrading,  and 
would  probably  defeat  the  negotiation,  and  place  us  in  the  wrong." 
(2  Flanders'  Chief  Justice,  236.) 

One's  eyes  must  be  shut  to  all  the  rights  of  France  as  a  sovereign, 
and  all  the  plainest  law  of  nations,  and  the  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  not  to  see  the  legality  of  the  law^s  passed  by  France  in  retalia- 
tion for  our  injuries  to  her  and  to  force  us'to  fulfill  the  treaties  we  had 
violated  and  refused  to  fulfill.  The  Supreme  Court  said  the  nations 
were  in  a  state  of  public  war  authorized  by  both  Governments.  One 
of  its  reasons  for  deciding  was,  that  war  and  only  war,  could  justify 
the  depredations,  confiscations,  and  bloodshed,  on  either  side,  and  the 
honor  of  both  nations  required  it  to  be  called  war.  Now,  is  it  not 
necessary  to  establish  these  eight  propositions  before  declaring  the 
condemnation  of  these  ships  illegal? 

( 1 )  That  the  treaty  did  not  require  the  crew-list  when  it  mentioned 
the  crew-list. 

(2)  That  the  French  court  had  no  right  to  construe  the  treaty  ac- 
cording to  its  own  understanding  of  it. 

(3)  That  the  French  Government  had  no  right  to  pass  the  retalta 
tory  decree. 

(4)  That  the  French  courts  had  no  right  to  decide  whether  the 
French  Government  had  such  right  under  international  law\ 

(5)  That  the  treaty,  though  violated  by  us,  was  still  binding  in  all 
its  details  on  France. 

(6)  That  the  treaty  dispensed  with  all  proofs  except  the  passport, 
which  it  said  must  be  on  board. 

(7)  That  the  judgments  of  prize  courts  are  not  exclusive  and  con- 
clusive against  all  the  world. 

(8)  That  there  was  peace. 
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Allow  all  of  these  eight  propositions,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  condemnation  of  these  vessels  was  illegal.  Deny  any  one  of  them, 
and  these  cases  must  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  said  by  counsel  that 
the  decisions  of  the  French  courts  as  to  these  captures  were  always 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  international  law  was  likewise  against 
them.  They  were  found  violating  belligerent  rights  of  France.  But 
in  no  less  than  three  out  of  the  four  or  five  cases  exhibited  here  merely 
to  show  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  cassation,  the  supreme  court 
of  error  in  France,  the  vessels  of  these  Americans  were  released.  But 
it  is  said  the  inferior  tribunals  at  least  always  decided  against  the 
captured.  This  is  also  erroneous,  for  we  have  here  a  list  of  cases 
from  St.  Domingo  decided  in  1797  and  1799,  and  out  of  a  little  over  a 
hundred  captures  of  suspected  vessels  there  were  thirty-three  releases. 
It  is  in  St.  Domingo  that  the  French  are  charged  with  being  most 
lawless. 

In  the  midst  of  the  most  bitter  war  ever  waged  between  France  and 
England,  the  English  courts  never  in  any  case  disputed  the  conclu- 
siveness of  French  prize  judgments.  It  is  true  that  they  decided  that 
neutrals  were  saved  from  danger  when  recaptured  from  the  French ; 
and  so  said  Napoleon;  so  said  our  Supreme  Court  in  1  Cranch,  1.  But 
Napoleon  said  that  the  injustice  of  the  French  laws,  so  far  as  they 
affected  real  neutrals,  was  just  retaliation  as  regarded  the  Americans, 
for  their  Jay  treaty,  and  our  Supreme  Court,  in  that  very  case,  decided 
that  France  and  America  were  enemies  and  at  war. 

The  whole  world,  it  is  said,  are  parties  to  an  admiralty  cause,  and, 
therefore,  the  whole  world  is  bound  by  the  decision.  So  says  Judge 
Marshall.  (9  Cranch,  126.)  "These  sentences  are  admissible  and 
conclusive  between  the  assured  and  the  underwriters  as  to  every  fact 
which  they  profess  to  decide."  (B.  &  P.  20.)  If  a  ship  is  condemned 
as  enemy  property,  whatever  "ordinances"  may  be  referred  to,  it  is 
conclusive.  (5  East.  155.)  If  the  court  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  vessel  is  not  neutral,  it  is  quite  immaterial  through  what  media  it 
arrived  at  it.  (Lord  Mansfield,  2  Taunton,  85.)  If  infraction  of 
treaty  be  the  ground,  the  condemnation  is  legal  and  conclusive,  al- 
though, where  a  treaty  required  certain  documents  on  the  ship,  munici- 
pal lazvs  were  referred  to  as  showing  what  the  treaty  required,  and 
although  the  court  "construed  the  treaty  iniquitously."  (Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  5  East.  99.)  If  the  court,  by  the  aid  of  the  ordinances  of 
its  country,  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  enemy  property,  it  is 
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conclusive.  The  sentence  is  conclusive  if  based  on  breach  of  treaties, 
however  there  may  not  have  been  such  a  breach.  {Id.;  Piggott,  For- 
eign Judgments,  258;  4  Cranch,  433.)  Croudson,  et  al.  v.  Leonard, 
Johnson,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  held:  "I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  conclusive  evidence  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  for  which  the  vessel  was  condemned."  In  6  Mass. 
Reports,  277,  John  Baxter,  et  al.  v.  The  New  England  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company,  it  was  held :  In  an  action  upon  a  policy  of  insurance, 
the  sentence  of  a  foreign  court  of  vice-admiralty,  condemning  the  ship 
insured  for  a  breach  of  blockade  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of 
such  breach  of  blockade.  (8  Term  Rep.  192;  id.  434;  2  Douglas, 
575 ;  6  Bee's  U.  S.  Rep.  165,  affirmed  on  appeal ;  7  Term  Rep.  681 ; 
2  Shower,  232;  3  B.  &  P.  201;  id.  499;  2  Taunton,  7,  35 ;  8  Mass. 
536.) 

The  honorable  Chief  Justice  inquired  whether  all  the ,  cases  cited 
as  to  conclusiveness  did  not  apply  to  .private  parties,  as  distinguished 
from  sovereign  nations. 

The  litigants  were  private  parties  in  these  cases ;  but  Chief  Justice 
Ellsworth  and  our  other  envoys  claimed  no  such  distinction  when  they 
asked  the  Government  of  France  to  waive  the  principle.  The  two 
nations,  when  they  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1800  (Art.  4)  and  the 
treaty  of  1803  (Art.  5),  recognized  that  the  principle  applied  between 
nations.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  reason  for  this  principle.  What 
is  the  reason?  Harmony,  peace,  concession  to  the  universal  welfare 
of  mankind ;  that  which  in  our  municipal  cases  is  called  the  policy  of 
the  law.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  law  of  nations.  If  the  political  depart- 
ment of  one  nation  could  erect  itself  into  a  court  of  appeals  to  reverse 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  another  nation  having  by  inter- 
national law  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and  subject-matter,  what  liti- 
gant could  ever  be  satisfied  until  his  country  had  become  involved  in 
war?  (Reference  is  made  on  this  point  to  Douglas,  619  and  617,  and  i 
treaties  there  cited.  Also,  to  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark.  July  11,  1670,  article  37:  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  October,  1801,  article  2;  treaty  between  Louis  XIV  and  Great 
Britain,  1677,  article  12;  treaty  between  the  Netherlands  and  Charles 
II  of  England,  1647,  article  12 ;  same  parties,  1668,  article  16.  Also 
Piggott's  Foreign  Judgments,  249 :  Vattel,  b.  2,  ch.  7.  §  85  ;  9  Cranch, 
126:  Campbell  v.  Mullett,  2  Swanston,  576,  577.  578,  579,  584,  585 
also,  article  5,  treaty  of  the  United  States  and  France,  1803.) 
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The  treaties  referred  to  recognize  that  the  jurisdiction  of  prize 
belongs  exclusively  and  finally  to  the  capturing  Government.  For 
instance:  "If  the  King  of  France  shall  complain  of  the  unjustness  of 
sentences  which  have  been  given  concerning  the  ships  or  merchandise 
taken  at  sea  (or  of  the  wrong  interpretation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
courts),  the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  forthwith  commission  under 
his  great  seal  nine  of  his  privy  counsel  to  adjudge  such  matters  and 
to  confirm  or  revoke  these  sentences."  So  we  see  that  according  to 
the  theory  of  these  treaties  unless  the  Government  of  the  captor  does 
not  choose  to  reverse  the  decision  of  his  own  courts  their  decisions 
stand  conclusive  against  the  other  nations.  Such  is  the  law  of  nations 
as  to  prize  judgments.  This  does  not  prevent  a  nation  from  claim- 
ing anything  it  may  desire  or  another  nation  from  granting  what  is 
claimed  if  it  sees  fit. 

Davis,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

This  case,  with  others  like  it,  was  fully  argued  at  the  last  term, 
and  after  careful  study  and  industrious  conference  an  opinion  was 
delivered  upon  the  general  principles  applicable  to  the  claims  as  a 
class,  while  final  and  detailed  findings  were  delayed,  at  the  defendants' 
request,  until  after  the  summer  recess.  During  this  recess  the  law 
officers  of  the  Government,  diligently  and  jealously  guarding  the  in- 
terests intrusted  to  them,  have  carefully  studied  not  only  the  facts  of 
the  several  cases,  but  have  reexamined  the  general  principles  applicable 
to  the  claims  as  a  class — principles  understood  to  have  been  finally  set- 
tled, so  far  as  this  court  is  concerned,  by  the  former  decisions. 

The  defendants  now  move  for  a  rehearing,  and  somewhat  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice,  but  in  furtherance  of  the  substantial  ends  of 
justice,  a  full,  able,  and  learned  argument,  occupying  nearly  two  weeks, 
has  been  had,  in  which  all  the  questions  heretofore  considered  have 
again  been  exhaustively  discussed.  Thus,  upon  a  motion  for  permis- 
sion to  reargue  the  case,  it  has  in  fact  been  reargued,  and  in  deciding 
the  motion  we  act  with  all  the  light  we  should  have  received  had  the 
more  technical  course  been  pursued  of  first  allowing  the  motion  and 
then  hearing  the  reargument. 

The  learned  Solicitor-General,  who  has  personally  appeared  with 
the  assistant  attorney  of  the  United  States  who  so  competently  con- 
ducted the  defense  of  these  claims,  takes  as  the  text  of  his  argument 
certain  suggested  conclusions  of  law,  twenty-five  in  number,  many  of 
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which  may  be  readily  admitted,  either  standing  alone  or  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  they  are  used,  without  leading  to  a  result  different 
from  that  already  reached  by  this  court;  while  considered  as  a  whole 
they  form  the  successive  links  of  a  chain  of  argument  which,  if  per- 
fect, defeats  all  the  claims  submitted  under  the  act  of  Congress. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  these  cases  will  disappear  under 
the  touchstone  of  the  jurisdictional  act,  for  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  we  are  not  now  to  decide  in  accordance  with  the  general 
statutes  giving  us  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  actions  between  the  citi- 
zen and  his  Government  founded  on  contract,  nor  yet  under  the  special 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  such  laws  as  the  "Bowman  Act,"  by  which, 
in  aid  of  Congress,  we  report  facts  to  that  body  or  its  committees,  and 
facts  and  law  to  the  Executive  Departments  for  their  "guidance  and 
action;"  nor  under  the  jurisdiction  given  by  Section  1063  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  which  authorizes  us  to  proceed  to  final  judgment  in 
claims  of  a  certain  nature  transmitted  to  us  by  the  heads  of  the  prin- 
cipal Executive  Departments.  In  all  these  cases  we  sit  as  a  court 
bound  to  administer  the  law  found  in  the  Constitution,  statutes,  and 
common  law  of  the  United  States  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  not  one  of  the  spoliation  claims  could 
have  the  slightest  pretense  of  a  successful  result  were  the  investigation 
to  be  measured  by  the  standard  set  for  us  in  other  causes.  It  can  not 
be  presumed  that  Congress,  in  passing  the  act  of  1885,  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  facts,  intended  an  empty  form ;  therefore  it  fol- 
lows that  they  desired  us  not  only  to  examine  these  claims,  but  to 
examine  them  in  the  light  of  some  rule  different  from  that  upon  which 
we  must  ordinarily  proceed. 

The  statute  says  that  those  citizens  or  their  legal  representatives 
who  had  "valid  claims"  of  a  specified  class  upon  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, arising  out  of  certain  illegal  acts  committed  prior  to  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  of  1800,  may  apply  to  this  court  (§  1)  ;  we  are 
then  to  determine  the  validity  and  amount  of  these  claims  "according 
to  the  rules  of  law,  municipal  and  international,  and  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States  applicable  to  the  same,"  but  we  can  not  enter  judg- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  after  the  hearing  we  may  only  report  to  the 
Congress  such  conclusions  of  fact  and  law  as  in  our  opinion  may 
affect  the  liability  of  the  United  States  for  these  claims  (§§3  and  6), 
and  this  report  is  binding  on  neither  the  claimant  nor  the  Congress 
(§  6). 
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The  first  question  presented,  then,  is  as  to  the  vahdity  of  the  claims 
against  France.  This  is  an  international  question  not  within  the  scope 
or  ordinary  judicial  inquiry,  and  is  to  be  measured  by  rules  of  law- 
well  known,  thoroughly  recognized,  and  often  enforced,  but  which  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  are  not,  in  the  absence  of  special  legislative 
authority,  presented  to,  argued  before,  or  passed  upon  by  the  judicial 
departments  of  Governments.  These  rules  of  law  relate  to  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  nations,  not  to  the  title  to  property,  nor  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  between  themselves,  nor  yet  to  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals against  their  own  Governments. 

While  many  of  the  propositions  of  the  defense  are  in  the  abstract 
sound,  they  rest  upon  the  basis  that  these  claimants  are  prosecuting  a 
legal  right  in  a  court  of  law  acting  under  the  usual  common-law  re- 
strictions of  such  a  tribunal  sitting  as  a  subordinate  agent  of  the  State 
with  strictly  defined  procedure  and  jurisdiction.  So  far  as  power  is 
concerned  this  court  is  not  so  sitting  in  these  cases;  "judicial  power  is 
the  internal  or  civil  branch  of  executive  power  exerting  itself  under 
such  checks  and  controls  as  the  legislative  power  has  subjected  it  to" 
(11  Rutherforth,  59)  :  those  checks  and  controls  are  well  defined  and 
well  understood,  and  are  such  as  operate  to  defeat  in  judicial  tribunals 
diplomatic  claims  founded  upon  international  right. 

We  are  for  the  present,  to  a  limited  degree,  absolved  by  express  act 
of  the  legislature  from  these  checks  and  controls. 

That  is,  we  are  to  aid  the  political  department  of  the  Government, 
by  its  direction,  in  the  disposal  of  contentions  which  arise  from  past 
international  transactions,  and  while  the  claims  of  individuals  now 
before  us  are  not,  from  a  judicial  point  of  view,  legal  rights — that  is, 
they  do  not  constitute '  causes  of  action — they  may  be  none  the  less 
rights;  that  is,  they  may  be  founded  on  law  but  not  enforceable  in  a 
court  of  law. 

We  do  not  intend  to  assume  anv  legislative  function  or  to  determine 
any  abstract  right,  for  our  power  is  fixed  and  defined  by  the  Act  of 
Congress,  which  authorizes  no  such  course,  but  which  does  require 
something  more  than  a  bare  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  recovery  on 
these  claims  in  the  courts :  that  was  known  before  the  statute  was 
passed,  and  the  legislature  have  instructed  us  by  thai  statute  to  advise 
them  not  as  to  the  law  enforceable  in  courts  of  law.  not  as  to  abstract 
rights,  but  as  to  the  law  enforceable  within  their  own  higher  jurisdic- 
tion. 
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We  have  already  held  that  the  depredations  made  by  France  upon 
our  commerce  were  illegal,  and  notwithstanding  the  able  argument  of 
tlie  defense,  sustained  by  the  results  of  most  industrious  investiga- 
tion, we  do  not  see  reason  for  changing  this  conclusion.  The  quota- 
tions in  our  previous  opinion  show  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  uniformly  insisted  upon  the  illegality  of  the  conduct  of  France 
and  never  failed  to  demand  redress ;  they  show  that  France  admitted 
the  principle  of  the  American  contention;  that  Spain  paid  claims  of 
this  class;  that  England  did  the  same,  and  that  by  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations  aside  from  any  definite  compact  such  as  that  of  1778, 
the  injuries  to  our  commerce  afforded  good  foundation  for  diplomatic 
demand.  Upon  the  second  branch  of  the  case  we  held,  and  in  support 
of  the  position  cited  copiously  from  the  contemporaneous  negotiations 
and  instructions  of  the  American  Secretaries  of  State,  and  from  the 
correspondence  and  journals  of  the  American  ministers  charged  with 
the  protection  of  American  interests,  that  by  the  cancellation  of  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800  the  United  States  set  off  the  spolia- 
tion claims  against  those  claims  which  France  had  against  us,  claims 
which  our  representatives  thought  of  so  much  gravity  and  of  so  much 
value  as  to  authorize  an  offer,  refused  by  France,  of  many  millions  of 
francs  for  a  release. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  those  voluminous  citations,  or  to  add 
to  them,  from  the  mass  of  correspondence  which  we  have  read,  ex- 
tracts which  would  be  merely  cumulative.  We  have  carefully  re- 
examined the  question  in  the  light  of  the  reargument,  and  neverthe- 
less adhere  to  the  conclusions  reached  last  term  after  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion by  counsel  and  patient  and  laborious  investigation  by  our- 
selves, that  these  claims  (as  a  class)  were  valid  obligations  from 
France  to  the  United  States,  that  the  latter  surrendered  them  to  France 
for  a  valuable  consideration  benefiting  the  nation,  and  that  this  use 
of  the  claims  raised  an  obligation  founded  upon  right,  and  upon  the 
Constitution  (which  forbids  the  taking  of  private  property  for  public 
use' without  compensation),  to  compensate  the  individual  sufferers 
for  the  losses  sustained  by  them. 

We  do  not  decide  nor  have  we  attempted  to  decide  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  after  the  Revolution  and  prior  to  the  treaty  of 
1800  was  or  was  not  wise,  proper,  or  justifiable,  questions  which  are 
within  the  domain  of  the  historian,  and  have  not  been  submitted  to 
us ;  we  advise,  whether  in  performance  of  their  public  duties,  and  in 
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protection  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  carrying  out  the  directions  of 
those  having  the  right  to  give  them,  of  in  fulfillment  of  the  powers  and 
obligations  conferred  and  imposed  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  the 
statesmen  of  that  period  took  such  action  in  relation  to  private  rights 
as  raised  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  compensate 
the  citizen. 

We  are  to  see  whether  the  claims  urged  on  France  were  valid, 
whether  each  particular  claim  brought  before  us  is  one  of  the  class 
defined  in  the  statute,  whether  it  was  valid  in  law  against  France,  and 
whether  the  United  States  became,  by  their  action  in  1800  and  1801, 
liable  over  to  the  individual. 

The  Government  again  urges  that,  as  there  was  war  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  the  seizures  were  justifiable.  This  point 
we  have  so  fully  discussed  in  the  opinion  delivered  at  the  last  term 
that  now  it  seems  necessary  only  to  sum  up  our  conclusions  and  to 
consider  one  or  two  incidental  points  pressed  with  particular  energy 
by  the  defense  at  this  argument. 

There  were  what  were  called  by  some  "hostilities,"  by  others  "dif- 
ferences," by  Congress  "the  system  of  predatory  violence"  ( 1  Stat.  L. 
578),  by  Justice  Paterson  "a  qualified  state  of  hostility,"  "war  quoad 
hoc,"  and  by  Justice  Chase  "limited  partial  war."  The  executive  de- 
partment said  the  conduct  of  France  would  have  justified  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  but  the  United  States,  "desirous  of  maintaining  peace," 
contented  themselves  "with  preparations  for  defense  and  measures 
calculated  to  defend  their  commerce"  (Doc.  102,  p.  561),  while  the 
United  States  ministers,  speaking  of  the  American  statutes,  wrote 
that  "they  did  not  even  authorize  reprisals  upon  [French]  merchant- 
men, but  were  restricted  simply  to  the  giving  of  safety  to  their  own 
till  a  moment  should  arrive  when  their  sufferings  could  be  heard  and 
redressed." 

Congress  did  not  consider  war  as  existing,  for  every  aggressive 
statute  looked  to  the  possibility  of  war  in  the  future,  making  no  pro- 
vision for  war  in  the  present,  and  France,  our  supposed  enemy,  abso- 
lutely denied  the  existence  of  war.  So  then,  the  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  branches  of  our  Government  recognized  no  war,  no 
public  solemn  \yar,  as  existing,  and  the  opposing  party  denied  the  fact. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  compact  of  1800  was  a  treaty  of  peace ; 
but  we  do  not  agree  with  this  contention,  for  reasons  which  we  give 
further  on,  after  first  considering  the  subordinate  suggestion  made 
in  relation  to  the  caption  of  that  treaty  as  found  in  print. 
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Curiously  neither  of  the  originals,  that  supposed  to  be  in  the  custody 
of  France  nor  that  supposed  to  be  in  the  Department  of  State,  is 
obtainable.  That  belonging  to  this  Government  long  since  disappeared, 
and  we  are  informed  that  a  like  fate  has  befallen  the  French  copy. 
W^e  are  therefore  forced  to  turn  to  the  copies  in  print  in  various  com- 
pilations of  treaties  to  see  what  assistance  can  be  obtained  from  a 
careful  comparison  of  them.  No  material  difference  appears  anywhere 
but  in  the  caption,  and  there  we  should  expect  to  find  it,  as  the  caption 
is  not  part  of  the  treaty,-  and  is  usually  drawn  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
editor.     The  caption  in  the  Revised  Statutes  runs  as  follows : 

Convention  of  peace,  commerce,  and  navigation  with  France, 
concluded  at  Paris,  September  30,  1800;  ratification  advised  by 
Senate,  with  amendments,  February  3,  1801 ;  ratified  by  Presi- 
dent, February  18,  1801  ;  ratified  by  First  Consul  of  France,  with 
Senate's  amendments,  etc. 

Martens'  French  collection  of  treaties  contains  the  head-note,  "Con- 
vention entre  la  Republique  Frangaise  et  les  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique, 
signee  le  30  Septembre,  1800,"  and  the  editor  says  he  had  not  a  copy 
from  the  original  treaty,  but  relied  upon  another  publication.  Le 
Clerc  has  a  brief  caption  containing  the  word  "peace."  The  caption 
in  the  Bancroft  Davis  edition  of  treaties  entitles  the  compact  a  "Con- 
vention between  the  French  Republic  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," and  gives  the  dates  of  signature,  exchange,  and  proclamation ; 
while  the  caption  in  volume  8  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  prepared  in 
1846,  runs  simply  as  follows :  "Convention  between  the  French  Re- 
public and  the  United  States  of  America."  It  should  be  noticed  as  to 
this  copy  that  the  letter  from  the  committees  of  Congress  found  at 
the  beginning  of  volume  8  states  that  they  "learn  that  every  law  and 
treaty  has  been  carefully  collated  with  the  originals  in  the  Department 
of  State." 

In  Mr.  Adams's  message,  dated  December  15,  1800,  transmitting  the 
treaty  to  Congress,  the  head-note  is  exactly  as  in  volume  8  of  the 
Statutes  (2  F.  R.  295). 

No  inference,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  the  caption,  and  the 
nature  of  the  treaty  must  be  gleaned  from  its  contents,  for  if  it  con- 
cludes a  war  that  fact  will  necessarily  appear  in  some  form  as  it  does 
in  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1814  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  treaty 
of  1848  with  Mexico.  The  object  of  the  treaty  is  stated  to  be  a  ter- 
mination of  the  "differences"  between  the  two  countries,  not  of  the 
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"war"  nor  even  of  the  "hostilities"  alleged  here  to  have  existed  between 
them.  Next  it  should  be  observed,  and  this  is  a  vital  distinction,  that 
the  treaty  is  of  limited  duration;  it  is  to  be  in  force  for  eight  years 
only.  Article  V  speaks  of  a  "misunderstanding";  and  in  the  twenty- 
seven  articles  of  the  agreement,  which  cover  the  many  different  sub- 
jects at  that  time  usually  found  in  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  parties  there 
had  been  a  public  solemn  war  or  that  they  were  making  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

We  are  again  cited  to  Bas  v.  Tingy  (4  Dallas),  a  case  which  we 
considered  very  carefully  in  our  previous  opinion  and  from  which  we 
made  very  full  quotation,  holding  that  it  decided  the  state  of  affairs 
under  discussion  to  constitute  partial  war  limited  by  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress. The  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  speak  very  clearly  as  to 
the  relations  of  the  nations,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  distinctly  in  mind 
that  the  court  was  dealing  not  so  much  with  broad  principles  of  inter- 
national law  as  with  the  interpretation  'of  statutes.  Tingy  claimed 
salvage  for  the  rescue- of  the  Eliza  from  a  French  privateer,  and  this 
claim  he  based  upon  the  seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1799  (1 
Stat.  L.  716). 

The  act  is  entitled  "An  act  for  the  government  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,"  and  the  seventh  section  makes  provision  for  salvage 
to  naval  vessels  for  American  vessels  retaken  from  France ;  in  con- 
struing this  statute  the  court  referred  to  the  act  of  June  13,  1798,  as 
explanatory  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France. 
This  latter  act  being  "An  act  to  suspend  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  and  the  dependencies  thereof," 
does  not  in  any  way  lead  to  the  inference  that  public  solemn  war  existed, 
for  if  such  war  existed  a  formal  suspension  of  commercial  relations 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  the  contents  of  the  statute  negative  the 
inference  of  war  especially  in  the  provision  that  no  French  vessels 
"armed  or  unarmed,  commissioned  by  or  for  or  under  the  authority  of 
the  French  Republic,  or  owned,  fitted,  hired,  or  employed  by  any  per- 
son resident  within  the  territory  of  that  Republic,  or  any  of  the  de- 
pendencies thereof,  or  sailing  or  coming  therefrom,  excepting  any 
vessel  to  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  grant  a  pass- 
port .  .  .  shall  be  allowed  an  entry  or  to  remain  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  unless  driven  there  by  distress  of  weather 
or  in  want  of  provisions,"  and  these  distressed  vessels  are  to  be  allowed 
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to  provision  and  refit  (§3),  something  certainly  not  permitted  either 
in  time  of  war  or  reprisal. 

The  Act  of  June  28,  1798  (1  Stat.  L.  574),  also  considered  by  the 
court,  was  intended  as  an  addition  to  that  of  June  13,  1798  (1  Stat. 
L.  565),  and  makes  provision  as  to  the  amount  of  salvage  to  be  re- 
ceived by  American  war  vessels  capturing  French  armed  vessels  dur- 
ing what  the  latter  act  describes  as  the  "aggressions,  depredations, 
and  hostilities"  encouraged  and  maintained  "by  the  Government  of 
France,"  and  which  it  does  not  describe  as  war. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  therefore  goes  to  this  extent 
and  no  more,  that  for  the  purpose  of  a  recovery  of  salvage  France 
was  an  enemy  to  the  extent  the  acts  of  Congress  prescribed. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  treaty  of  1800  was  a  solemn  adjudica- 
tion of  the  claims  adverse  to  this  Government,  but  we  are  of  opinion 
not  only  that  this  position  is  negatived  by  the  treaty  itself,  but  that  the 
negotiations  which  preceded  that  contract,  and  which  may  very  prop- 
erly be  referred  to  for  explanation  if  there  be  ambiguity  in  the  docu- 
ment, do  not  support  such  a  contention.  Those  negotiations  having 
been  commented  upon  by  us  heretofore,  we  need  not  now  repeat  them, 
while  as  to  the  expunged  second  article  of  the  treaty,  that  upon  which 
this  contention  hangs,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  the  statement  that  as  the 
ministers  were  "not  able  to  agree  respecting"  the  treaties  of  1778  and 
1788,  nor  upon  the  indemnities  "mutually  due  and.  claimed,  the  par- 
ties will  negotiate  further  on  these  subjects  at  a  convenient  time." 
Aleanwhile  the  treaties  are  to  have  no  effect  and  the  relations  of  the 
countries  are  to  be  governed  by  the  treaty  of  1800. 

The  claims  made  by  France,  for  which  the  United  States  offered 
millions  of  francs  for  release,  were  national,  and  were  based  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  treaties  of  1778.  The  claims  for  indemnity  which 
we  had  constantly  urged,  and  whose  payment  Pickering  demanded 
as  an  ultimatum,  were  what  are  known  as  the  "spoliations  claims." 
In  the  entire  negotiation,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  former  opinions. 
French  claims  based  upon  treaty  obligations,  past  and  future,  were 
set  up  against  American  claims  for  illegal  seizures,  condemnations, 
and  confiscations. 

To  be  sure,  Pickering  makes  a  passing  mention  of  national  claims 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  adding  that,  as  national  claims  may 
probably  be  less  definite  than  those  of  individuals,  and  consequently 
more  difficult  to  adjust,  "national  claims  may  on  both  sides  be  relin- 
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quished."  (Doc.  102,  p.  566.)  An  examination  of  the  negotiations 
will  show  that  such  claims  on  our  side  were  not  pressed,  while  on  the 
French  side  they  were  strongly  urged. 

Nowhere  is  the  contention  more  concisely  formulated  than  in  the 
communication  of  J.  Bonaparte  and  his  colleagues  to  the  American 
Commissioners,  wherein  the  French  ultimata  are  set  forth  in  this  form : 
"Either  the  ancient  treaties,  with  the  privileges  resulting  from  priority 
and  the  stipulation  of  reciprocal  indemnities,  or  a  new  treaty  assuring 
equality  without  indemnity."     (Doc.  102,  p.  618.) 

"At  the  opening  of  the  negotiations,"  said  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  American  ministers,  "you  will  inform  the  French  ministers  that 
the  United  States  expect  from  France,  as  an  indispensable  condition 
of  the  treaty,  a  stipulation  to  make  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
full  compensation  for  all  losses  and  damages  which  they  shall  have 
sustained  by  reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations 
of  their  vessels  and  other  property  under  color  of  authority  or  com- 
missions from  the  French  Republic  or  its  agents"  (Doc.  102,  p.  562)  ; 
and  he  closed  this  instruction  with  several  points  "to  be  considered 
as  ultimata,"  the  first  of  which  was:  "That  an  article  be  inserted  for 
establishing  a  board,  with  suitable  powers  to  hear  and  determine  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  for  the  causes  hereinbefore  expressed,  and  bind- 
ing France  to  pay  or  secure  payment  of  the  sums  which  shall  be 
awarded,"  while  the  second  point  prohibited  recognition  of  the  old 
treaties. 

There  never  was  a  substantial  retreat  on  either  side  from  these 
absolutely  diverse  positions,  although  there  was  considerable  vacilla- 
tion, until  finally,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  abandoning  Mr.  Pickering's  ultimata,  consented  to  leave 
the  question  still  open,  as  it  is  found  in  the  second  article  of  the 
treaty.  That  article,  in  terms,  admits  that  there  existed  diflferences  as 
to  the  treaties  of  1778,  and  in  terms  it  states  that  indemnities  are 
"mutually  due  and  claimed."  If  indemnities  are  mutually  "due"  and 
indemnities  are  mutually  "claimed,"  the  instructions  and  the  negotia- 
tions prior  to  the  treaty  should  show  what  those  "due"  and  "claimed" 
indemnities  are.  They  do  show  that  upon  one  side  they  were  claims 
for  national  indemnity  under  treaty  obligations;  on  the  other  side, 
claims  for  indemnity  for  spoliations.  As  the  treaty  states  that  indem- 
nities are  "claimed,"  and  as  it  states  that  indemnities  are  "due,"  we 
can  not  agree  that  it  operates  as  an  adjudication  of  those  claims  upon 
which  the  indemnities  are  founded. 
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The  jurisdictional  act  also  negatives  this  assumption  in  its  direction 
that  we  shall  examine  valid  claims  arising  out  of  certain  acts  com- 
mitted prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  thus  negativing 
so  far  as  this  court  is  concerned  any  possible  final  adjudication  by  that 
international  agreement.  The  statute  instructs  us  not  to  investigate 
claims  now  valid  against  France,  or  claims  which  citizens  now  have 
against  France,  but  valid  claims  which  citizens  "had"  against  France 
and  which  arose  out  of  certain  illegal  acts  committed  prior  to  the 
treaty's  ratification. 

By  the  action  of  the  President  and  Senate  on  the  one  side,  and  of 
Napoleon  on  the  other,  the  second  article  was  expunged  from  the 
treaty  upon  agreement  that  "the  two  states  renounce  the  respective 
pretensions  which  were  its  object."  Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  flowing  from  the  treaties  of  1778,  to  avoid 
the  French  claims,  from  which  a  release  had  been  asked  at  an  offered 
price  of  many  million  francs,  to  save  the  young  Republic  from  inter- 
nal dissension  and  from  danger  from  without,  the  American  authorities 
surrendered  to  France  the  claims  for  spoliations  upon  which  up  to 
that  moment  they  had  most  steadily  and  most  strenuously  insisted. 

The  alleged  reprisals  committed  by  this  country  upon  French  com- 
merce were  most  limited  in  their  nature,  and  hardly  amounted  to  more 
than  is  allowed  by  the  natural  law  of  self-defense — that  law  which,  by 
not  obliging  us  to  part  with  our  lives,  our  limbs,  or  our  property,  allows 
us  to  defend  our  persons  and  our  goods. 

The  reprisals  were  authorized  and  defined  by  acts  of  Congress,  the 
first  of  which  was  passed  in  June,  1798,  and  the  last  in  Januar}-,  1799. 

The  Act  of  June  25,  1798  (1  Stat.  L.  572),  authorized  "the  defense" 
of  merchant  vessels  against  "French  depredations,"  and  to  that  end 
permitted  the  merchantman  to  oppose  search,  restraint,  or  seizure  at- 
tempted by  an  armed  French  vessel,  permitted  the  merchantman  to 
repel  by  force  any  assault  by  such  a  French  vessel,  authorized  him  to 
capture  such  an  assaulting  vessel,  and  permitted  the  merchantman  to 
retake  any  other  American  merchantman  captured  by  any  armed 
French  vessel. 

The  second  section  of  this  act,  which  provided  for  salvage,  refers 
to  the  case  of  the  capture  of  a  French  "armed"  vessel,  from  which  an 
assault  or  other  hostility  "shall  be  first  made" ;  and  Section  3  rennires 
a  bond  from  armed  merchantmen  that  they  shall  commit  no  "unpro- 
voked violence"  asfainst  the  vessel  of  anv  nation  in  amitv  with  the 
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United  States.  Finally,  the  sixth  section  directs  that  when  France 
shall  stop  the  "lawless  depredations  and  outrages  hitherto  encouraged 
and  authorized  by  that  Government  against  the  merchant  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  cause  the  laws  of  nations  to  be  observed," 
the  President  shall  instruct  the  merchantmen  to  submit  to  search  and 
to  refrain  from  violence. 

As  to  the  next  act,  passed  three  days  later  (1  Stat.  L.  574),  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  that  recaptures  were  to  be  restored  after  salvage 
paid  the  recaptors,  nothing  going  to  the  Treasury.  The  9th  of  July 
following  an  act  was  passed  to  "protect  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,"  which  authorized  the  President  to  give  private  armed  vessels 
the  same  license  and  authority  to  take  armed  vessels  of  France,  and 
to  recapture  American  vessels,  as  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States  had  by  law  (1  Stat.  L.  578,  §  2)  ;  "armed"  French  vessels  cap- 
tured to  be  absolutely  forfeited  to  the  capturing  vessel,  which  should 
receive  also  just  and  reasonable  salvage  on  all  recaptures.     (§§  5,  6.) 

The  license  and  authority  given  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the 
United  States  are  found  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  of  9th  July, 
1798,  and  also  in  a  prior  act  entitled  "An  act  more  effectually  to  pro- 
tect the  commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States,"  approved  May  28, 
1798  (1  Stat.  L.  561),  which  permitted  the  seizure  only  of  such 
French  armed  vessels  as  had  committed,  or  were  hovering  on  our 
coasts  for  the  purpose  of  committing,  depredations  on  vessels  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  also  permitted  the  recapture 
of  American  vessels  seized  by  the  French.  The  act  of  July  went  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  authorized  the  President  to  instruct  the  commanders 
of  public  armed  vessels  to  "subdue,  seize,  and  take  any  armed  French 
vessel  which  shall  be  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  elsewhere  on  the  high  seas."  The  authority,  therefore,  given 
to  armed  merchantmen  by  this  statute  was  to  subdue,  seize,  and  take 
any  French  "armed"  vessel,  and  to  recapture  any  American  vessel. 

These  statutes  seem  to  us  not  only  defensive  in  their  character,  but 
also  marked  by  self-restraint  and  calm  judgment.  Notwithstanding 
the  persistent  attacks  by  France  upon  the  American  mercantile  marine, 
no  permission  is  given  in  this  legislation  to  injure  French  commerce ; 
armed  vessels  only  are  to  be  seized,  and  American  vessels  may  be  re- 
captured; peaceable  French  merchantmen  may  pursue  their  voyages 
unmolested. 

A  system  of  reprisals  goes  further  than  this,  for  it  is  based  upon  the 
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principle  of  compensation,  and  is  aggressive,  not  defensive,  in  spirit 
and  intent. 

Reprisals  [says  Vattel,  lib.  2,  p.  342]  are  used  between  nation 
and  nation  to  do  justice  to  themselves  when  they  can  not  other- 
wise obtain  it.  If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what  belongs 
to  another;  if  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair  an  injury,  to  make 
a  just  satisfaction,  the  other  may  seize  what  belongs  to  it  and 
apply  it  to  its  own  advantage,  till  it  has  obtained  what  is  due  for 
interest  and  damage,  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  until  full  satisfaction 
has  been  made.  In  the  last  case  it  is  rather  a  stoppage  or  a  seiz- 
ure than  reprisals,  but  they  are  frequently  confounded  in  common 
language. 

Dr.  Woolsey  says  reprisals  consist  in  recovering  what  is  our  own  by 
force,  then  in  seizing  an  equivalent.  We  do  not  attempt  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  of  law  on  this  question  of  reprisals,  but  a  study  of 
the  authorities  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  action  is  affirmative 
and  aggressive  in  character,  having  for  its  object  compensation.  The 
essence  of  reprisals  has  been  said  to  be  security — that  is,  the  seizure 
of  property  for  protection  until  just  claims  are  settled,  but  we  do  not 
see  that  the  principle  of  compensation  is  thereby  changed,  as  the 
seizure  of  property  for  security  must  be  directed  by  an  effort  to  obtain 
security  sufficient  in  amount  to  provide  compensation  should  the  de- 
mand for  redress  be  unsuccessful. 

The  statutes  we  have  cited  have  no  such  object ;  they  are  not  aggres- 
sive in  their  provisions  or  in  the  power  they  give,  but  entirely  defen- 
sive, except  in  the  instance  of  seizing  armed  vessels  or  retaking  cap- 
tured American  vessels.  The  aim  of  the  statute  is  defense  of  our 
merchantmen,  not  depredations  upon  the  commerce  of  France,  not  com- 
pensation to  the  United  States  for  losses  already  incurred,  not  security 
for  demands  heretofore  made,  but  protection  and  safety  in  the  future. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  these  acts  lack  the  essential  elements  of 
statutes  of  reprisals.  Two  suggestions  occur  to  us  in  concluding  this 
point.  If  there  were  a  state  of  war  or  a  state  of  reprisals  existing, 
why  should  distressed  French  vessels  be  allowed  to  refit  and  provision 
in  our  ports  as  they  were  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1799  (1  Stat.  L.  614)  ?  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  not  have  considered  that  it  was  at  war,  or  that  a  state  of 
reprisals  existed,  for  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Pickering,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Government,  entirely  negative 
such  a  supposition.     (Doc.  102,  pp.  561  ct  seq.) 
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In  the  face  of  these  statutes  the  seizure  of  a  merchant  vessel  can 
not  be  justified  on  the  one  ground  that  she  was  armed;  and  more 
especially  is  this  true  as  to  seizures  during  the  period  when  these  claims 
arose,  a  period  when,  to  guard  against  the  pirates  of  the  Caribbean, 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  or  of  the  Algerine  coast,  it  was  customary 
for  merchant  vessels  to  carry  some  armament. 

The  laws  of  neutrality  and  nations,  in  no  instance  that  I  know 
of  [says  Judge  Bee,  in  1795,  while  holding  the  District  Court  of 
South  Carolina],  interdict  neutral  vessels  from  going  to  sea 
armed  and  fitted  for  defensive  war.  All  American  Indiamen  are 
armed,  and  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  so.  .  .  .  When  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  substituted  an  embargo  for  a  declaration  of 
hostilities,  preparations  of  this  sort  might  have  been  seen  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  From  the  instructions  and  circular 
letter  to  the  different  collectors,  it  was  clear  that  the  vessels  of 
the  belligerent  powers  alone  were  comprehended  in  the  restric- 
tions. Even  they  might  arm  for  defense;  and  if,  as  respected 
French  vessels,  it  should  appear  doubtful  whether  their  equip- 
ment was  applicable  to  war  or  commerce,  such  equipment  was 
declared  lawful. 

Each  case  before  the  court  must  of  course  be  examined  separately 
upon  the  facts  peculiar  to  it,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  facts 
may  be  shown  as  to  some  of  the  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States  as  justified  their  seizure  and  condemnation. 

The  vessels  whose  cases  are  now  decided  were  either  unarmed  or 
were  armed  for  strictly  defensive  purposes. 

The  jurisdictional  act  requires  us  to  inquire  into  illegal  condemna- 
tions, and  it  is  urged  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  that  all  condemna- 
tions by  the  French  courts  are  final  and  conclusive  upon  this  court  if 
the  French  court  had  jurisdiction.  Many  citations  are  made  in  sup- 
port of  this  contention,  among  them  the  case  of  Baring  and  others  v. 
The  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company  (5  East.  99  et  seq.),  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illustration. 

The  American  ship  Rosanna,  insured  by  the  defendants,  was  cap- 
tured and  condemned  by  the  French,  whereupon  plaintiffs  sued  on 
the  policy  and  recovered.  Lord  Ellenborough,  Ch.  J.,  interrupting  the 
argument,  said: 

Does  not  this  [French]  sentence  of  condemnation  proceed  spe- 
cifically on  the  ground  of  infraction  of  treaty  between  America 
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and  France  in  the  ship  not  having  those  documents  with  which  in 
the  judgment  of  the  French  court  the  American  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  be  provided  ?  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  construed  the 
treaty  rightly ;  on  the  contrary,  suppose  them  to  have  construed 
it  ever  so  iniquitously ;  yet,  having  competent  jurisdiction  to  con- 
strue the  treaty,  and  having  professed  to  do  so,  we  [the  court] 
are  bound  by  that  comity  of  nations  which  has  always  prevailed 
amongst  civilized  states  to  give  credit  to  their  adjudication  where 
the  same  question  arises  here  upon  which  the  foreign  court  has 
decided.  After  arguing  for  hours,  we  must  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion at  last,  that  the  French  court  has  specifically  condemned 
the  vessel  for  an  infraction  of  treaty  which  negatives  the  war- 
ranty of  neutrality.  Then,  having  distinctly  adjudged  the  vessel 
to  be  good  prize  upon  a  ground  within  their  jurisdiction,  unless 
we  deny  their  jurisdiction,  we  are  bound  to  abide  by  that  judg- 
ment. Whenever  a  case  occurs  of  a  condemnation  by  a  for-eign 
court  on  the  ground  of  ex  parte  ordinances  only,  without  drawing 
inferences  from  them  to  show  an  infraction  of  treaty  between  the 
nation  of  the  captors  and  captured,  and  referring  the  judgment 
of  the  court  to  the  breach  of  treaty,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the 
case  argued,  whether  such  ordinances  are  to  be  considered  as 
furnishing  rules  of  presumption  only  against  the  neutrality  or  as 
positive  laws  in  themselves,  binding  other  nations  propria  zngore. 

The  decision  of  the  English  court,  then,  goes  to  this  extent,  that  in 
an  action  between  individuals  the  decree  of  the  French  court  which 
had  jurisdiction  is  final ;  so  would  it  also  be  final  as  to  the  vessel,  and 
the  purchaser  at  the  confiscation  sale  could  rest  upon  the  decree  as 
good  title  against  all  the  world. 

But  all  this  does  not  afi^ect  the  position  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment against  the  Government  of  France. 

Lord  Ellenborough  says  that  no  matter  how  iniquitous  the  construc- 
tion given  the  treaty  by  the  French  court,  he,  as  a  judge,  is  bound 
to  follow  it.  Rut  so  is  not  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  That 
Government  could  have  objected  either  that  the  court  was  corrupt,  or 
that  there  existed  no  treaty,  or  that  there  had  been  manifest  error 
in  construing  it.  All  such  questions  may  be  outside  the  right  of  a 
court  to  consider,  but  they  are  within  the  right  and  form  part  of  the ' 
duty  of  the  political  branch  of  the  Government.  If  the  French  court,} 
acting  within  its  jurisdiction,  construed  the  treaty  iniquitously,  the 
courts  might  not  have  power  to  remedy  the  wrong,  but  the  owner  had 
a  right  to  appeal  to  his  Government  for  redress,  and  that  Government.  | 
when  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  complaint,  was  bound  to  endeavor 
to  redress  it. 
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The  decree  is  an  estoppel  on  the  courts,  but  it  is  no  estoppel  on  the 
Government;  in  fact,  the  right  to  diplomatic  interference  arises  only 
after  the  decree  is  rendered.  Of  course,  precedents  for  cases  of  this 
kind  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  courts,  for  no  such  case  can, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  come  before  a  court  unless  by  virtue  of  a  spe- 
cial and  peculiar  statute,  such  as  that  under  which  we  now  act;  but 
diplomatic  history  is  full  of  them. 

Rutherforth  (Institutes,  vol.  2,  ch.  9,  p.  19),  speaking  of  the  right 
of  a  state  to  proceed  in  prize,  says : 

This  right  of  a  state  to  which  the  captors  belong  to  judge  ex- 
clusively is  not  a  complete  jurisdiction.  The  captors,  who  are 
its  own  members,  are  bound  to  submit  to  its  sentence,  though  this 
sentence  should  happen  to  be  erroneous,  because  it  has  a  complete 
jurisdiction  over  their  persons.  But  the  other  parties  in  the  con- 
troversy, as  they  are  members  of  another  state,  are  only  bound  to 
submit  to  its  sentence  as  far  as  this  sentence  is  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  nations,  or  to  particular  treaties,  because  it  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  them  in  respect  either  of  their  persons  or  of  the  things 
that  are  the  subject  of  the  controversy.  If  justice,  therefore,  is 
not  done  them,  they  may  apply  to  their  own  state  for  a  remedy, 
which  may  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations  give  them  a  remedy 
either  by  solemn  war  or  by  reprisals.     (See  Dana's  Wheaton, 391.) 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  another  point,  admitted  as  a  general 
principle,  that  appeal  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  court  of  last  resort 
before  there  can  be  diplomatic  intervention. 

The  exceedingly  able  British-American  Commission  which  sat  in 
Washington  in  1872  not  only  unanimously  decided  that  they  had  juris- 
diction in  prize  cases  in  w^hich  the  decision  of  the  ultimate  appellate 
tribunal  of  the  United  States  had  been  had,  a  conclusion  in  which 
even  the  agents  of  the  United  States  concurred,  but  also  that  they 
had  jurisdiction  when  the  claimant  had  not  pursued  his  remedy 
to  the  court  of  last  resort,  provided  satisfactory  reasons  were  given 
for  the  failure  to  appeal.  (Papers  relating  to  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, vol.  6,  pp.  88-90.)  To  this  last  conclusion  the  American 
Commissioner  dissented;  but  even  he  held  that  a  misfeasance  or  de- 
fault of  the  capturing  Government,  by  which  means  an  appeal  was 
prevented,  was  sufficient  to  excuse  the  failure  to  appeal.     (Id.  92.) 

The  rights  of  the  prize  courts  are  the  rights  of  the  capturing  state. 
These  courts  are  its  agents,  deputed  by  it  to  examine  into  the  conduct 
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of  its  own  subjects  before  becoming  answerable  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  the  right  ends  when  their  conduct  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. Therefore  the  state  has  a  right  to  require  that  the  captorS: 
acts  be  examined  in  all  the  ways  which  it  has  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  on  this  principle  is  founded  the  doctrine  that  the  complain- 
ant, unless  he  exhaust  his  appeal,  shall  be  held  to  confess  the  justice  of 
the  decision.  This  presupposes,  first,  that  there  are  appellate  courts : 
second,  that  they  are  open  to  the  complainant  freely  and  honestly. 
The  captor  has  no  right  to  insist  for  his  own  protection  upon  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  form  which  he  by  his  own  acts  prevents.  J I 
There  is  also  a  distinction,  not  often  clearly  drawn,  between  the"" 
validity  of  a  claim  per  se  and  the  right  to  enforcement.  The  justice  of 
the  claim  is  founded  upon  the  injustice  of  the  sentence.  The  appeal 
does  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  claim;  it  does  not  palliate  or  destroy 
any  wrong  done;  but  it  is  simply  a  course  provided  for  the  captor's 
protection,  that  he  may  fully  examine  into  the  acts  of  his  own  agents, 
through  his  other  agents,  the  courts. 


The  whole  proceeding,  from  the  capture  to  the  condemnation, 
is  a  compulsory'  proceeding  in  inzntum  by  the  state  in  its  political 
capacity,  in  the  exercise  of  war  powers,  for  which  it  is  respon- 
sible, as  a  body  politic,  to  the  state  of  which  the  owner  of  th( 
property  is  a  citizen.     (Dana's  Wheaton,  note,  186.) 

Therefore  the  capturing  state  may  waive  such  a  demand,  and  nol 
insist  upon  exhausting  its  right  to  further  investigation,  and  may  waivt 
it  by  failing  to  provide  an  appellate  tribunal,  or  by  preventing  re 
course  to  it,  or  in  any  other  way  which  shows  an  intention  not  tc 
insist  upon  this  right  of  examination;  but  appeal  or  no  appeal,  th< 
validity  of  the  claim  is  founded  upon  the  injustice  to  the  claimants 

All  writers  lay  down  the  principle  that  appeal  should  be  taken  fron| 
the  inferior  to  the  superior  tribunal  before  resort  by  the  injured  Gov 
ernment  to  measures  of  redress ;  but  this  principle  is  always  couple( 
with  the  extreme  measures  of  war  and  reprisals  (see  Ruther forth 
supra;  Grotius,  bk.  3,  ch.  2,  §§  4,  5),  and  there  is  no  assertion  in  th 
writers  that  illegal  capture  necessarily  does  not  found  an  internation: 
claim  even  when  appeal  has  not  been  taken. 

It  was  notorious  that  justice  could  not  be  obtained  in  the  Frenc 
prize  tribunals  in  existence  at  the  time  of  those  seizures.  Mr.  Picke 
ing,  writing  to  Mr.  Pinckney  in  April,  1797,  said: 
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The  report  of  Mr.  Mountflorence,  which  you  transmitted,  shows 
that  the  merchants  in  the  ports  of  France  who  constitute  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  in  which  our  captured  vessels  are  tried  and, 
on  the  most  frivolous  and  shameful  pretenses,  condemned,  are 
often,  if  not  commonly,  owners  of  the  privateers  on  whose  prizes 
they  decide.     (Doc.  102,  p.  165.) 

Consuls  were  at  one  time  forbidden  to  appear  before  the  tribunals 
in  defense  of  absent  owners.  (Prises  Maritimes,  vol.  2,  pp.  317 
et  seq.) 

Soon  [says  Cauchy],  upon  the  occasion  of  the  rupture  with  En- 
gland, the  signal  was  given  for  privateering.  The  French  gave 
to  it  all  that  could  encourage  speculations  half  mercantile,  half 
warlike ;  they  put  at  the  disposition  of  the  owners  part  of  the 
sailors  of  the  fleet,  even  to  strangers  and  neutrals ;  they  opened  to 
them  the  storehouses  of  the  state;  they  abandoned  to  the  captors 
the  total  product  of  the  captures,  and  they  joined  to  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  premiums  and  rewards.  They  did  more;  they  abolished 
with  the  offices  of  the  admiralty  the  tribunal  of  prizes,  and,  in 
order  to  find  judges  more  ready  to  sanction  captures,  they  con- 
ferred upon  the  tribunals  of  commerce  and  of  the  district  the 
judgment  of  these  matters. 

It  was  erroneously  that  they  had  represented  the  benefits  of 
privateering  as  a  source  of  riches  and  public  prosperity.  In  order 
to  make  the  fortunes  of  four  or  five  ports,  the  privateers  were  re- 
ducing the  whole  of  France,  a  country  by  nature  agricultural  and 
industrial,  so  that  she  had  neither  raw  materials  for  manufactures 
nor  supplies  for  her  navy,  nor  outlets  for  her  products,  for  they 
kept  away  from  our  ports  the  neutral  vessels  which  could  alone 
supply  the  total  absence  of  vessels  sailing  under  the  French  flag. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  not  the  relations  of  the  Republic  with 
foreign  Governments  at  the  mercy  of  simple  judges  of  com- 
merce or.  of  district,  imprudently  invested  by  the  law  with  the 
terrible  right  to  put  France  in  a  state  of  war  against  the  wish  and 
knowledge  of  her  Government?  The  Directory  concluded  that 
privateering,  instead  of  receiving  more  extension  and  favor, 
ought  to  be  restrained  and  regulated  by  law. 

But  this  progress,  foreseen  under  the  Directory,  was  not  to  be 
accomplished  until  after  its  fall.  (Lc  Droit  Maritime  Internci- 
tional,  Eugene  Cauchy,  Paris,  1862,  vol.  2,  pp.  317,  318,  323-325.) 

The  council  of  prizes,  which  was  the  supreme  court  of  appeal 
in  prize  matters,  was  abolished  in  1793.  The  29th  Germinal,  year 
IV,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  passed  a  resolution  thus  ex- 
pressed:  "The  appeals  from  the  tribunals  of  commerce  in  mat- 
ters of  prize  shall  be  carried  to  the  tribunals  of  the  departments." 
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.  .  .  Carried  to  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  this  resolution 
was  not  opposed,  and  the  8th  Floreal,  year  IV,  it  was  converted 
'  into  law.  One  only  remembers  too  well  (adds  M.  Merlin)  how 
disastrous  were  the  results  of  this  strange  legislation.  The  tribu- 
nals paid  no  attention  in  their  decrees  to  the  relation  of  France 
with  foreign  powers,  whence  arose  numerous  and  pressing  claims. 
However,  to  palliate  the  political  inconvenience  that  might  flow 
from  thus  vesting  ordinary  tribunals  with  the  cognizance  of  mari- 
time prizes,  it  was  tliought  sufficient  to  authorize  the  commissaries 
near  the  civil  tribunals  to  refer  to  the  Government  those  matters 
which  necessitated  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  and  in  which 
the  judgments  of  the  tribunals  might  compromise  the  rights  of  a 
friendly  or  neutral  power;  but  experience  was  not  long  in  dem- 
onstrating that  this  palliation  was  a  vain  remedy,  and  that  the 
legislation  ought  to  be  deeply  modified,  the  tribunals  having  shown 
the  greatest  hostility  against  the  measure,  some  determining  in 
spite  of  it  the  causes  which  the  commissaries  had  referred  to  the 
Executive  Directory;  others  denying  to  the  commissaries  of  the 
Government  the  right  to  judge  alone  of  the  propriety  or  necessity 
of  the  reference.  Matters  had  come  to  such  a  point  that  in  the 
year  VIII  the  minister  of  justice,  Cambaceres,  being  instructed 
by  the  Consuls  as  to  the  amendments  to  be  made  to  the  legislation 
as  to  prizes,  was  authorized  to  say  "that  privateering  had  become 
a  system  of  brigandage,  because  the  laws  w^hich  had  been  applied 
to  it  were  insufficient  and  bad ;  that  they  had  heard  complaints 
raised  in  all  directions  by  merchants  and  foreign  ministers,  and 
that  nevertheless  the  Government,  convinced  of  the  justice  of  these 
complaints,  had  always  been  without  power  to  do  right." 
(Traite  des  Prises  maritimes,  par  Pistove  et  Duverdy,  Paris,  1858, 
vol.  2,  pp.  157,  158.) 

The  form  and  expense  of  appeal  were  useless,  for  it  was  not  denied 
that  the  adjudications  below  were  in  accordance  with  French  ordi- 
nances, while  it  was  contended  that  they  were  in  violation  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  measured  either  by  treaty  provision  or  by  the  precepts  of 
the  law  of  nations.  Municipal  law  is  not  a  measure  of  international 
reponsibility,  but  it  is  binding  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  upon 
all  its  subordinate  agents,  including  the  courts.  The  decree  in  one  of 
the  cases  before  us,  which  was  appealed  to  the  civil  tribunal,  shows  the 
following  as  the  grounds  for  affirming  the  condemnation  below: 

The  tribunal  .  .  .  considering  the  rules  of  1704,  1744, 
1778,  prior  as  well  as  subsequent  to  the  treaty  between  France 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  emphatically  demand  that  all 
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foreign  ships  shall  be  furnished  with  a  role,  authenticated  by  the 
public  officers  of  the  neutral  port  whence  they  have  set  out,  under 
pain  of  being  good  prize.  Considering  that  the  execution  of 
these  regulations  has  been  ordered  by  article  5  of  the  law  of  the 
14th  of  February,  1793;  considering  that  a  ship,  which  can  not  be 
reputed  neutral  on  account  of  a  lack  of  papers  sufficient  to  prove 
its  neutrality,  can  not  be  regarded  but  as  an  enemy,  and,  being  so, 
its  cargo  is  to  be  confiscated,  according  to  the  terms  of  article  7 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  marine  of  1681 — title  prize — says  that  it 
has  been  well  judged  by  the  judgment  which  has  been  appealed 
from,  and  orders  that  it  shall  have  its  full  and  entire  effect. 

So  it  appears  that  questions  of  treaty  or  intemaitional  law  were  not 
ruled  upon,  the  court  being  guided  alone  by  the  statutes  of  France. 
In  the  face  of  precedents  of  this  kind  an  appeal  was  a  vain  and  ex- 
pensive form,  as  an  affirmation  of  the  judgment  below  necessarily 
must  follow.  The  cases  were  class  cases,  the  condemnations  (so  far 
as  we  have  yet  seen)  proceeded  upon  substantially  the  same  grounds, 
and  one  appeal  was  decisive  of  all  similar  cases.  The  state's  right  of 
investigation  had  therefore,  in  effect,  been  satisfied  when  it  had  af- 
firmed in  one  case  the  legal  principles  applicable  to  many  others  pre- 
senting the  same  facts. 

There  were  appeals  also  to  the  court  of  cassation,  which  were  de- 
cided adversely  to  the  claimant — necessarily  so  decided  when  the  char- 
acter and  duty  of  the  court  are  understood. 

When  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  cassation  is  invoked  there 
must  take  place  a  preliminary  argument  to  determine  whether  the 
court  under  the  particular  facts  of  the  case  has  or  has  not  jurisdiction. 
This  settled  in  the  affirmative  by  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  court 
known  as  the  chamber  of  requests,  the  cause  is  referred  either  to  the 
chamber  of  civil  causes,  or  to  the  chamber  of  criminal  causes,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  these  chambers  is  simply  to  secure  uniformity  in  the 
construction  of  the  statutes.    Merlin  says  : 

As  resource  to  the  cassation  is  only  an  extreme  remedy  which 

has  no  other  object  than  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  au- 

.  thority  and  of  the  ordinances,  it  can  not  be  made  use  of  under 

the  simple  pretext  that  a  case  has  been  ill-judged  in  the  main. 

The  opinion  of  the  council  of  state,  dated  January  18,  1806,  speaking 
of  the  court  of  cassation,  says: 
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If  the  forms  have  been  violated  [below]  there  is  no  judgment, 
properly  speaking,  and  the  court  of  cassation  destroys  an  irregu- 
lar decree.  If,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  forms  have  been  observed, 
the  judgment  is  reputed  to  be  truth  itself.  ...  If,  then, 
a  decree  should  be  in  formal  opposition  to  a  written  provision  of 
the  law,  the  presumption  of  its  justice  disappears,  for  the  law  is 
and  ought  to  be  the  justice  of  the  tribunals;  wherefore  the  court 
of  cassation  has  the  right  to  annul  in  this  case  the  decrees  of  the 
courts.     (See  Merlin,  Repertoire.     .     .     .     de  Jurisprudence.) 

What,  then,  could  be  the  object  of  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  cassa- 
tion when  the  court  below  had  not  misinterpreted  the  French  law, 
especially  as  such  an  appeal  would  in  no  event  have  suspended  the 
execution  of  the  judgment?  (Code,  art.  16,  title.  Courts  and  tribunals 
(1790),  Tripier's  edition,  1865.) 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  regard  to  French  courts  is  well  illustrated 
hy  the  letter  from  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  (October  22,  1797,  Doc.  102,  p.  467),  wherein  they  quote 
their  advocate  as  saying:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  tribunal  have  re- 
ceived instructions  from  the  officers  of  the  Government  to  hasten 
their  decisions,  and  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  plead,  for  all  our 
petitions  in  cassation  would  be  rejected." 

In  the  colonies  matters  were  still  worse  than  in  France  (Tuck's  Re- 
port, and  citations  therein,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  194,  49th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 
and  appeals  were  much  more  difficult.  After  the  decision  of  a  court, 
organized  in  some  instances  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation,  by  an 
officer  of  the  Government,  himself  interested  in  privateers,  or  in  some 
instances  after  a  decision  by  that  officer  in  person  {id.,  p.  9),  the  only 
remedy  was  to  obtain  an  appeal  to  the  mother  country.  This  trouble 
and  expense  were  practically  useless  (see  in  this  relation  Skipwith  to 
Berlier,  Doc.  102,  pp.  833.  834).  Communication  between  France  and 
the  colonies  was  difficult:  the  masters  of  the  seized  vessels  were  poor 
and  were  often  stripped  by  the  privateers  of  what  little  they  had. 

The  condition  of  French  prize  tribunals  was  so  notorious  as  to  cause 
a  change  in  admiralty  law,  the  reasons  for  which  were  thus  expressed 
by  Lord  Stowell: 

It  has  certainly  been  the  practice  of  this  court,  lately,  to  grant 
salvage  on  recapture  of  neutral  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  I  see  no  reason  at  the  present  moment  to  depart  from 
it.    I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  the  modern  practice  of  the 
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law  of  nations  to  grant  salvage  on  recapture  of  neutral  vessels, 
and  upon  this  plain  principle,  that  the  liberation  of  a  clear  neu- 
tral from  the  hand  of  the  enemy  is  no  essential  service  rendered 
to  him,  inasmuch  as  that  same  enemy  would  be  compelled  by  the 
tribunals  of  his  own  country,  after  he  had  carried  the  neutral  into 
port,  to  release  him,  with  costs  and  damages  for  the  injurious 
seizure  and  detention.  This  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that 
those  tribunals  would  duly  respect  the  obligations  of  the  law  of 
nations;  a  presumption  which,  in  the  wars  of  civilized  nations, 
each  belligerent  is  bound  to  entertain  in  their  respective  dealings 
with  neutrals.  But  it  being  notorious  to  all  Europe,  in  the  present 
war,  that  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle  maintained  between 
the  governing  powers  of  France,  for  the  time  being,  and  its  mari- 
time tribunals,  which  should  most  outrage  the  rights  of  neutral 
property — the  one  by  its  decrees,  or  the  other  by  its  decisions — 
the  liberation  of  neutral  property  out  of  their  possession  has  been 
deemed,  not  only  in  the  judgment  of  our  courts,  but  in  that  of 
neutrals  themselves,  a  most  substantial  benefit  conferred  upon 
them,  in  a  delivery  from  danger  against  which  no  clearness  and 
innocence  of  conduct  could  afford  any  protection.  And  a  salvage 
for  such  service  has  not  only  been  decreed,  but  thankfully  paid, 
ever  since  these  wild  hostilities  have  been  declared  and  prac- 
ticed by  France,  against  all  acknowledged  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations  and  of  natural  justice.  When  these  lawless  and  ir- 
regular practices  are  shown  to  have  ceased,  the  rule  of  paying  sal- 
vage for  the  liberation  of  neutral  property  must  cease  likewise. 
No  proof  is  offered  that  the  maritime  tribunals  of  France 
have,  in  any  degree,  corrected  either  the  spirit  or  the  form  of  their 
proceedings  respecting  neutral  property  generally ;  and,  therefore. 
I  shall  not  think  myself  authorized  to  depart  from  the  practice 
that  has  been  pursued,  of  awarding  a  salvage  to  the  captors.  ( The 
Onskan,  2  Robinson,  300,  301.) 

And  later  he  said : 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  standing  doctrine  of  the  court  has 
been  that  neutral  property,  taken  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
enemy,  is  not  liable  to  salvage.  It  is  the  doctrine  to  which  the 
court  has  invariably  adhered  till  it  was  forced  out  of  its  course 
by  the  notorious  irregularities  of  the  French  cruisers  and  of  the 
French  Government,  which  proceeded,  without  any  pretense  of 
sanction  from  the  law  of  nations,  to  condemn  neutral  property. 
On  these  grounds  it  was  deemed  not  unreasonable  by  neutrals 
themselves  that  salvage  should  be  paid  for  a  deliverance  from 
French  capture.  The  rule  obtained  early  in  the  war,  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.     It  is  said  that  a  great  alteration 
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has  taken  place  in  the  French  proceedings,  and  that  we  are  now 
to  acknowledge  a  sort  of  return  of  "Saturnia  Regna."  This 
court  is  not  informed,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  any  such 
beneficial  change  has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  prize 
law  in  the  tribunals  of  France;  and,  therefore,  it  will  continue 
to  make  the  same  decree  till  the  instructions  of  the  superior  court 
shall  establish  a  different  rule.     (Eleonora  Catharina,  4  Rob.  157.) 

It  is  important  to  note  that  during  the  period  of  these  seizures  neither 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  consistently  supported 
the  claimants'  contentions,  nor  the  Cjovemment  of  France,  from  whom 
we  were  demanding  redress,  indicated  the  necessity  of  the  form  of 
appeal,  nor  later  did  the  French,  even  in  the  long  negotiations  in  which 
the  validity  of  these  claims  was  a  principal  subject  of  discussion, 
intimate  in  any  way  that  they  considered  the  appeal  of  importance  or 
that  they  required  it. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  under  these  exceptional  circumstances 
a  claim  properly  founded  in  law  is  not  excluded  from  our  jurisdiction 
because  the  supposed  remedy  by  appeal  was  not  exhausted,  and  this 
we  hold  upon  two  principal  grounds :  First,  that  by  the  action  of  the 
French  Government  such  an  appeal  was  useless  or  impracticable ; 
second,  that  as  between  the  United  States  and  France  such  an  appeal 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  recover}'  was  in  effect  waived. 

The  decree  condemning  the  Industry  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that 
the  vessel's  role  d'equipage  was  not  in  the  form  said  to  be  required 
by  article  25  of  the  treaty  of  February  6,  1778,  and  also  said  to  be  re- 
quired by  certain  French  decrees  declaring  to  be  good  and  lawful 
prize  every  American  vessel  not  having  a  role  in  a  form  prescribed. 

Colloquially  a  role  d'equipage  is  usually  treated  as  a  crew  list, 
whereas  in  French  law  it  is  a  more  formal  paper,  with  more  extended 
requirements. 

To  the  first  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  court's  decree  a 
very  clear  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  treaty  does  not  demand, 
as  we  have  already  decided,  that  a  crew  list  of  any  kind  be  carried 
on  the  vessel.  Article  25  of  that  instrument  calls  for  a  "letter  or 
passport  expressing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship,  as  also 
the  name  and  place  of  habitation  of  the  master  or  commander  of  the 
said  ship,  that  it  may  appear  thereby  that  the  ship  really  and  truly 
belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties ;"  this  passport  to  follow 
a  form  annexed  to  the  treaty.    The  ship  was  also  to  have  a  certificate 
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as  to  cargo,  showing  she  was  not  carrying  contraband ;  but  this  certifi- 
cate is  not  brought  in  question  in  these  cases.  The  treaty  therefore 
required  two  documents :  First,  a  passport ;  second,  a  certificate  as  to 
cargo.     The  form  of  passport  annexed  to  the  treaty  runs  as  follows: 

The  name  of  the  master  and  the  name,  hailing  port,  and  ton- 
nage of  the  vessel  are  given,  together  with  the  name  of  the  port 
in  which  she  is  lying,  as  well  as  that  of  the  port  to  which  she  is 
bound ;  the  general  nature  of  her  cargo  is  described,  and  it  is  made 
known  and  certified  that  permission  has  been  given  the  master 
to  proceed  after  he  shall  make  oath  that  the  vessel  belongs  to  one 
or  more  American  citizens. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  the  passport's  requirement  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  with  the  name  of  the  master  and  a  sworn 
statement  as  to  the  citizenship  of  the  owners.  Up  to  this  point  also 
the  document  follows  exactly  article  25  of  the  treaty,  contains  every- 
thing demanded  by  that  article,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  United  States  in  the  English  version  of  the  passport 
to  halt  at  this  point,  while  the  versions  in  foreign  languages  contained 
the  concluding  portion,  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider.  (See 
original  sea-letter  of  the  Zebra;  claim  allowed  under  treaty  of  1831 ; 
original  MSS.  Department  of  State.) 

The  master  "will,"  it  says  further,  keep  the  marine  ordinances  on 
board,  in  every  port  he  "shall"  show  his  sea-letter,  "shall"  give  a 
faithful  account  of  his  voyage,  and  ''shall"  carry  the  colors  of  his 
country;  and  he  shall  (or  will)  enter  in  the  proper  office  (remettra) 
what: — "a  list,  signed  and  witnessed,  containing  the  names  and  sur- 
names, the  places  of  birth  and  abode  of  the  crew  of  his  ship  and  of  all 
who  shall  embark  on  board  her,  whom  he  shall  not  take  on  board 
without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  officers  of  the  marine." 

There  is  no  requirement  here  that  the  master  shall  carry  on  his 
vessel  the  document  described,  be  it  role  d' equipage  or  crew  list.  The 
demand  of  this  clause  is  that  such  a  document  be  deposited  or  filed 
(remis)  in  a  proper  place,  and  whether  this  be  done  before  or  after 
the  passport  issue  is  not  material.  That  instrument  simply  declares 
that  such  a  list  has  been,  or  at  least  will  be.  before  sailing  properly 
filed,  not  carried.  (Doc.  102,  pp.  467  and  564;  2  Prises  Maritimes, 
5.3.) 

The  provision  of  Article  IX  of  the  treaty  of  1788,  relating  as  it 
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does  to  consular  rights  in  the  arrest  of  deserting  seamen,  has  no  bear- 
ing upon  this  question.  A  semi-extraterritorial  power  is  by  that  in- 
strument given  to  French  consular  officers,  and  a  way  strictly  marked 
out  in  which  they  shall  pursue  it;  to  arrest  a  deserter  they  must  show 
him  to  be  part  of  the  vessel's  crew,  and  this  they  must  do  by  exhibiting 
"the  registers  of  the  vessel  or  ship's  roll.''  This  is  a  specific  agreement 
relating  to  a  specific  subject,  and  has  no  reference  to  condemnations. 

The  Industry  was  not  condemned  because  the  crew  list  had  not 
been  filed  in  the  home  port,  but  because  the  role  d'equipage  w'as  not 
in  form.  The  careful  study  and  patient  research  of  Government  coun- 
sel have  failed  to  djevelop  any  treaty  requirement  that  such  a  docu- 
ment be  carried  on  board  the  vessel,  while  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment constantly  and  most  peremptorily  insisted  that  during  all  the 
period  now  under  discussion  the  French  demand  was  iU^al  and  unau- 
thorized by  treaty  or  other  law.  The  Pinckney  mission  told  M.  Bel- 
lamy in  October,  1787  (Doc.  102,  pp.  466,  467),  that  none  of  our  ves- 
sels had  such  z  role;  and  that  if  they  were  to  surrender  the  property 
taken  from  their  fellow-citizens  in  cases  where  the  vessel  was  not  fur- 
nished with  such  a  role  the  United  States  would  become  responsible 
for  the  property  so  surrendered,  as  "it  would  be  impossible  to  under- 
take to  assert  that  there  was  any  plausibility  in  the  allegation  that  our 
treaty  required  a  role  d'equipage." 

Pickering's  interesting  instructions  to  the  Ellsworth  mission,  dated 
October  22,  1799  (Doc.  102,  p.  561).  contain  a  very  definite  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  the  Government  on  this  subject.  He  lays 
down  as — 


an  indispensable  condition  of  the  [proposed]  treaty  a  stipula- 
tion to  make  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  full  comi^ensa- 
tion  for  all  losses  and  damages  which  they  shall  have  sustained 
by  reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations  of 
their  vessels  and  otlier  property.  And  all  captures  and  condemna- 
tions are  deemed  irregular  or  illegal  when  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  generally  received  and  acknowledged  in  Europe,  and  to 
the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  the  6th 
of  February,  1778,  fairly  and  ingenuously  interpreted  while  that 
treaty  remained  in  force,  especially  when  made  and  pronounced: 

(1)  Because  the  vessel's  lading,  or  any  part  thereof,  consisted 
of  provisions  or  merchandise  coming  from  England  or  her  pos- 
sessions. 

(2)  Because   the   vessels    were    not    provided    with    the   roles 
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d'equipage  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  France,  and  which  it  has 
been  pretended  were  also  required  by  treaty. 

(3)  Because  sea-letters  or  other  papers  were  wanting,  or  said 
to  be  wanting,  when  the  property  shall  have  been,  or  shall  be,  ad- 
mitted or  proved  to  be  American.  Such  defect  of  papers,  though 
it  might  justify  the  captors  and  exempt  them  from  damages  for 
bringing  in  such  vessels  for  examination,  could  not  with  reason 
be  a  ground  of  condemnation. 

Further  on  in  the  instruction  Mr.  Pickering-  says : 

There  never  was,  indeed,  any  intimation  on  the  part  of  France 
from  1778,  when  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  made, 
until  the  passing  of  the  decree  of  the  Directory,  in  March,  1797, 
that  a  role  d'equipage,  other  than  the  ship's  roll  or  the  shipping 
papers  [see  act  1790],  would  be  required.  It  was  then  suddenly 
demanded,  and  the  decree  .  .  .  was  instantly  enforced  and 
became  a  snare  to  the  multitudes  of  American  vessels,  which,  for 
want  of  previous  notice,  woulld  not  have  on  board  the  document 
in  question,  if  their  Government  should  permit  them  to  receive 
a  document  which  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  produce.  For 
it  can  not  with  any  semblance  of  justice  be  pretended  that  the 
vessels  of  one  nation  are  bound  to  furnish  themselves  with  papers 
in  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  another.  And  if  we  resort  to 
the  treaty  of  1778,  or  to  the  sea-letter  or  passport  annexed  to  it, 
on  which  letter  the  Directory  pretended  to  found  their  decree  con- 
cerning the  ro/^  d' equipage,  we  shall  see  that  these  words  are  not 
to  be  found  in  either.    {Id.  564.) 

For  the  purpose  of  argument,  however,  we  may  for  the  moment 
admit  the  French  contention  in  this  matter — a  contention  now  adopted 
by  the  defense — and  concede  that,  by  relation  back  through  the  pass- 
port to  the  twenty-fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1878,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  vessel's  master  not  to  file  a  crew  list  at  the  port  of  departure, 
but  to  carry  on  his  vessel  a  role  d'equipage  drawn  and  certified  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinances  and  decrees  of  France,  and  not  neces- 
sarily in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
country  his  vessel  belonged  and  of  which  country  he  was  a  citizen. 

The  position  being  admitted,  we  must  consider  the  amount  of  pen- 
alty which  the  vessel  is  to  suffer  if  such  a  role  be  lacking.  What  pen- 
alty does  the  treaty  impose?  That  instrument  says  nothing  about  a 
role  or  crew  list,  but  demands  a  passport,  which  latter  document  it 
is  urged  requires  the  presence  of  a  role  on  the  vessel ;  the  treaty  pen- 
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alty,  therefore,  for  the  lack  of  this  role,  not  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  instrument,  can  not  be  greater  than  the  penaUy  for  the  lack  of 
the  passport  which  is  there  mentioned.  The  object  of  the  passport 
provision  is  clearly  to  be  gathered  from  the  wording  of  tlie  treaty: 
"To  the  end  that  all  manner  of  dissensions  and  quarrels  may  be 
avoided  and  prevented,"  the  twenty-fifth  article,  it  is  provided  that 
when  either  party  is  at  war  the  vessels  of  the  other  shall  be  furnished 
with  passports  describing  the  name,  property,  and  bulk  of  the  ship, 
together  witli  the  name  and  abode  of  the  master,  so  that  it  may  appear 
that  the  vessel  "really  and  truly  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  one  of  the 
parties."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  twenty-fifth  article,  whose  ob- 
ject as  clearly  expressed  is  not  to  affix  penalties,  but  to  avoid  "dissen- 
sions and  quarrels." 

The  twenty-seventh  article  provides,  that  if  a  merchant  ship  of 
either  party  meet  a  man-of-war  or  privateer  of  the  other,  the  armed 
ship,  "for  the  avoiding  of  any  disorder,"  shall  remain  out  of  cannon- 
shot,  send  boats  to  the  merchantman;  put  no  more  than  two  oi-  three 
men  on  board,  to  whom  the  master  shall  show  his  passport;  having 
done  which  he  may  pursue  his  voyage,  and  the  vessel  may  not  be 
molested  or  searched  in  any  manner,  nor  chased,  nor  forced  out  of 
her  course.  The  passport,  then,  being  given  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting "dissensions  and  quarrels,"  is  by  virtue  of  its  presence  alone 
to  free  the  ship  from  search,  chase,  or  forced  deviation.  No  penalty 
is  affixed  for  the  lack  of  this  passport  other  than  what  may  be  in- 
ferred, as,  for  example,  that  without  it  she  would  be  liable  to  detention 
and  search,  and  possibly  to  investigation  by  a  prize  court  or  other 
competent  tribunal  as  to  the  honesty  of  her  character  and  the  inno- 
cence of  her  voyage. 

No  treaty  penalty  being  affixed  for  the  absence  of  a  definitely  pre- 
scribed document,  how  can  one  be  held  to  exist  for  the  absence  of  a 
subsidiary  document  which  the  treaty  does  not  require  the  master  to 
exhibit,  even  if  its  presence  on  board  be  necessary?  An  American 
vessel  boarded  by  a  French  officer  need  only,  so  says  article  27,  do  one 
thing,  need  only  show  one  paper,  to  wit,  his  passport;  this  done,  he 
may  immediately  proceed. 

No  rule  of  international  law  has  been  called  to  our  attention,  and 
none  is  known  to  us,  which,  in  the  absence  of  specific  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  requires  the  presence  on  vessels  of  any  particular  document. 
Some  papers  undoubtedly  should  be  carried  for  protection ;  that  is, 
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carried  for  the  benefit  of  the  ship,  to  divert  suspicion,  to  avoid  deten- 
tion and  delay,  and  to  afford  at  least  prima  facie  proof  that  she  is 
what  she  pretends  to  be,  an  innocent  vessel!  engaged  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness. The  nature  and  character  of  ships'  papers  is,  however,  usually 
a  matter  of  municipal  regulation  tO'  which  foreign  vessels  must  con- 
form or  incur  certain  reasonable  penalties,  enforceable  within  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  the  enacting  Government.  Many  examples  of 
municipal  acts  of  this  nature  may  be  found  in  our  own  statute  books. 
Speaking,  generally,  however,  aside  from  local  regulations  not  en- 
forceable by  the  Government  of  one  nation  over  the  vessels  of  an- 
other on  the  high  seas,  the  class  and  kind  of  papers  to  be  carried  by  a 
merchantman  are  prescribed  by  his  own  Government,  and  as  between 
him  and  a  foreign  vessel  of  war  these  papers  are  prima  facie  proof  of 
innocence  and  honesty ;  but  as  they  are  not  conclusive  on  these  points, 
so  is  their  absence  no  more  than  the  foundation  of  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion deserving  inquiry  into  the  true  character  of  the  vessel  and 
voyage.     (See,  also,  Merlin,  2  Prises  Maritimes,  51.) 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  [says  Ortolan]  that  a  vessel  be 
in  position  to  prove  her  nationality.  The  flag  is  the  distinctive 
evident  sign  of  the  vessel's  national  character.  Every  state  has 
its  particular  colors  under  which  its  citizens  sail.  .  .  . 
But  this  distinctive  sign  can  not  be  the  only  one,  for  if  it  were  it 
would  be  easy  to  disguise  the  nationality  of  a  vessel.  Therefore, 
to  provide  clear  proof  of  this  nationality,  ships'  papers  or  sea- 
letters  are  required,  with  which  every  merchantman  should  be 
provided.  The  number,  nature,  and  form  of  these  papers  are 
regulated  by  the  law  of  each  country,  usually  through  the  pro- 
visions of  codes  of  maritime  commerce.  (Regies  intemationales 
et  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.    Ortolan,  vol.  1,  p.  174.) 

The  right  to  visit  [says  Hautefeuille]  must  be  confined  to  an 
ascertainment  through  examination  of  official  papers  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  vessel  met,  and  also  in  case  she  is  bound  to  an 
enemy's  port,  whether  faithful  to  her  duty  she  carries  no  arms 
or  munitions  of  war;  that  is,  that  she  is  not  guilty  of  interference 
in  the  hostilities.  These  two  single  points  ascertained,  and  that 
only  by  documents  coming  from  the  neutral  sovereign,  or  his 
delegates,  the  cruiser  should  retire  and  allow  the  vessel,  now 
recognized  as  neutral,  to  continue  her  voyage.  (Hautefeuille,  vol. 
3,  p.  428;  Parsons,  Shipping,  vol.  2,  pp.  475-477.) 

The  lack  of  a  particular  ship's  paper  may  be  punishable  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  within  local  jurisdiction  as  a  police  measure,  but 
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never,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  absolute  confiscation  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  vessel  is  innocently  pursuing  a  legitimate  voyage.  An  acci- 
dent is  easily  supposable  by  which,  after  leaving  port,  and  while  on 
the  high  seas,  all  the  papers  of  a  ship  may  by  fire  or  water  be  destroyed. 
On  that  account  is  she  to  be  confiscated  ?  We  know  of  no  rule  of  law, 
municipal  or  international,  which  would  authorize  such  a  course. 

The  Industry,  it  is  said,  did  not  have  a  proper  role  d'equipage. 
The  treaty  did  not  require  any,  or,  if  it  did,  then  it  punished  the  lack 
of  the  role  by  detention,  search,  and  inconvenience  only.  The  crew  list 
is  a  paper  usually  carried  on  a  merchant  vessel,  but  its  absence  is  not, 
by  international  law,  punishable  by  confiscation. 

After  all  the  discussion  between  the  two  Governments  in  regard  to 
the  role  d'equipage,  we  find  in  article  4  of  the  treaty  of  1800  provision 
for  a  passport  identical  in  form  with  that  of  1778,  which  could  only 
have  been  so  therein  inserted  because  both  Governments  had  agreed 
upon  what  had  always  been  contended  for  by  the  United  States,  and 
finally  admitted  by  France,  that  this  form  imposed  upon  the  ship- 
master no  obligation  to  carry  on  board  his  vessel  the  document  tech- 
nically known  to  the  French  law  as  a  role  d'equipage. 

That  France  came  openly  to  this  position  is  shown  by  various 
cases. 

In  the  case  of  the  Louise  (13  Thermidor,  year  IX)  the  council  of 
prizes  decided  that  the  laws  of  France  relative  to  roles  d'equipage 
should  not  be  applied  to  foreign  ships,  it  being  sufficient  that  their 
roles  conformed  to  the  laws  of  their  own  country.  (Traite  des  Prises 
maritimes,  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  vol.  1,  p.  484.) 

In  the  cases  of  the  Elisabeth  (17  Pluviose.  year  VII)  and  of  Les 
Deux  Amis  (3  Messidor,  year  VIII)  it  was  held  that  even  a  failure  to 
produce  a  proper  passport  or  sea-letter  did  not  warrant  condemnation 
if  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel  sufficiently  appeared  from  other  papers 
or  indicia  on  board.     (Id.,  pp.  439,  479.) 

The  commissioner  of  the  French  Government  very  thoroughly  pre- 
sented this  whole  question  in  the  case  of  the  Pegoii,  on  trial  before  the 
council  of  prizes.  (Traite  des  Prises  maritimes,  Pistoye  et  Duverdy, 
vol.  2,  pp.  51  et  seq.) 

Among  other  things,  he  said  that  certainly  the  regulations  of  1744 
and  1778  and  the  orders  of  the  Directory  required  a  role  d'equipage, 
certified  by  public  officers  at  the  port  of  departure.  Certainly,  also, 
the  role  d'equipage  is  not  set  forth  in  the  treaty  of  1778  as  among 
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the  documents  required  to  show  neutrality.  Whether  the  treaty  or  the 
French  decrees  should  prevail  he  does  not  decide,  but  starting  with 
the  principle  that  all  questions  of  neutrality  are  questions  of  good 
faith,  in  which  actual  facts,  not  simply  appearances,  must  be  examined, 
he  holds  that  the  absence  of  a  required  document  or  an  irregularity 
in  form  does  not  authorize  condemnation  as  prize.  The  truth  must 
be  sought,  and  that  not  by  technical  forms;  simply  omissions  or  ir- 
regularities should  never  obscure  the  truth  if  it  be  otherwise  proved. 
The  essential  question  is,  whether  the  ship  is  or  is  not  in  fact  neutral. 
it  is  not  of  importance  that  legislators  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
require  the  presentation  of  particular  papers;  the  severity  of  the  legis- 
lators is  always  subordinate  to  the  surrounding  circumstances  which 
alone  lead  to  conviction.  The  neutrality  should  be  proved,  but  this 
may  be  done  notwithstanding  the  omission  or  irregularity  of  certain 
forms.  On  the  other  hand,  fraud  may  be  uncovered,  though  sought  to 
be  concealed  under  deceiving  appearance.  All  thorns  and  all  subtle- 
ties of  law  must  be  thrown  aside  "il  faut  proceder  par  bonne  et  mure 
deliberation  et  y  regarder  par  la  conscience."  And  the  court  fol- 
lowed his  advice  thus  officially  given. 

We  are  irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  condemnation 
based  simply  on  the  absence  of  a  role  d' equipage  or  upon  its  informal- 
ity was  illegal. 

We  do  not,  however,  hold  that  the  absence  or  informality  of  a  ship's 
paper  may  not  create  a  suspicion  calling  for  explanation,  or  that  its 
absence  or  informality  may  not,  in  connection  with  other  evidence, 
give  good  ground  for  investigation  and  suitable  punishment.  The 
cases  now  before  us  do  not  present  this  issue.  In  the  case  of  the 
Industry,  Benjamin  Hawkes,  master,  for  example,  there  is  no  al- 
legation in  the  decree  of  the  tribunal,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
proceedings  tending  to  show  that  she  was  not  what  she  pretended  to 
be.  an  American  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  hon- 
estly pursuing  a  legitimate  and  peaceful  voyage.  The  grounds  of  con- 
demnation were  solely  that  the  role  d'equipage  which  the  vessel  had 
on  board  was  not  in  form,  being  signed  only  by  one  notary  public 
"without  the  confirmation  of  witnesses,"  and  there  being  written  on 
the  back  of  said  role  an  unsigned  certificate  that  a  role  d'equipage 
was  not  necessary. 

It  will  probably  become  important  to  consider  in  the  future  the 
proposition  of  the  defense  that  the  captured  vessel  is  required  to  prove 
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her  inncx:ence — that  is,  that  the  onus  probandi  rests  upon  her  in  prize 
proceedings.  In  this  case,  however,  there  is  no  allegation  that  the 
vessel  was  violating  neutrality  or  violating  any  law  of  nations  or  any 
law  of  France,  other  than  that  which  demanded  a  role  d'equipage  in  a 
prescribed  form.  Consideration  of  this  question  is  therefore  reserved. 
,  Some  of  the  points  presented  in  the  argument  we  do  not  consider 
more  in  detail,  as  they  have  either  been  discussed  by  us  before,  or,  in 
our  judgment,  are  decided  in  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  upon 
other  contentions  to  which  they  are  subordinate. 

We  thank  counsel,  both  those  representing  the  claimants  and  those 
who  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  for  the  valuable  assistance 
they  have  rendered  the  court  by  the  thorough  presentation  of  the  many 
and  complicated  questions  involved  in  these  cases. 

Motion  denied. 


WILLIAM    R.    HOOPER,    Administrator,    v.    THE    UNITED 
STATES,  AND  Other  Cases^ 

[No.  3694  French  Spoliations.     Decided  November  14.  1887] 

On  the  Proofs 

This  is  the  fourth  decision  in  the  French  Spoliation  Cases.  See  Gray's  Case 
(21  C.  Cls.  340);  Holbrook  (ibid.  434);  Gushing' s  (22  ibid.  1).  The 
important  subjects  considered  are :  The  duration  of  the  treaties 
with  France ;  the  right  of  uninsured  owners  to  constructive  insurance ; 
the  status  of  American  vessels  commissioned  to  attack  French  men-of- 
war  and  carrying  armaments ;  the  blockade  of  British  ports  in  the  West 
Indies ;  the  liability  of  France  for  salvage  on  recapture ;  the  measure  of 
damages  for  freight  earnings. 
I.  The  treaties  with  France,  1778,  constitute  the  rule  by  which  all  differ- 
ences between  the  two  nations  afe  to  be  measured  after  February  6, 
1778,  and  before  July  7,  1798.  Subsequent  to  the  latter  date  they  are 
governed  by  international  law. 
II.  A  treaty  is  in  its  nature  a  contract,  and  if  the  consideration  fail  or  im- 
portant provisions  be  broken  by  one  party,  the  other  may  declare  it 
terminated. 

III.  Abrogation  of  a  treaty  may  be  justified  by  a  change  of  circumstances. 

IV.  The  circumstances  justified  the  United  States  in  annulling  the  treaties  of 

1778;  and  the  Act  of  July  7,  1798.  was  effective  as  between  nations.    By 
the   enactment  the  compacts   ended. 

1  Court  of  Claims  Reports,  vol.  22,  page  408. 
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V.  The  insurance  to  be  allowed  to  owners  in  French  Spoliation  Cases  is 
neither  constructive  insurance  nor  insurance  "to  cover,"  but  premiums 
actually  paid. 

VI.  A  vessel  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  French  armed  vessels  under 
the  Act  of  July  9,  1798,  was  legitimate  prize  in  the  limited  war  then 
defined  by  Congress;  but  the  arming  of  a  merchant  vessel  strictly  for 
defense  whose  only  object  was  trade  did  not  authorize  condemnation, 
even  if  a  license  under  the  Act  of  June  25,  1798,  or  the  Act  of  July  9, 
1798  (1  Stat.  L.,  pp.  512,  578),  were  found  on  board. 
VII.  A  vessel  may  be  subject  to  seizure  though  not  liable  to  condemnation; 
and  if  there  be  probable  cause,  prize  courts  may  award  the  captors 
costs  though  the  vessel  be  not  good  prize. 

VIII.  No  actual  blockade  was  maintained  by  the  French  of  any  British  port  in 
the  West  Indies  during  the  period  of  French  spoliations.    Therefore  a 
provision-laden  ship  bound  for  a  British  port  was  not  subject  to  pon- 
demnation  while  the  treaties-  of  1778  remained  in  force. 
IX.  The  burden  of  proof  in  prize  proceedings  is  on  the  vessel ;  she  must  clear 
herself   from   suspicion;   but  no  particular  paper   is   indispensable;   an 
honest,  commercial,  lawful  voyage  may  be  shown  though  no  paper  be 
produced. 
X.  The  spoliations  of  France  were  illegal,  and  admitted  by  France;  but  by 
the  treaty  of  1800  were  surrendered  in  consideration  of  a  release  from 
France  of  her  claims  against  the  United  States. 
XI.  Salvage  is  remuneration  for  aid  in  case  of  danger.     During  the  period 
of  French  spoliations  the  conduct  of  the  French  prize  courts  rendered 
recapture  a  rescue   from  actual  danger,  and  the  recaptors   entitled   to 
salvage. 
XII.  Freight  earned  is  an  element  of  value  in  property  lost;  full  freight  may 
be  often  recoverable  although  the  vessel  may  not  reach  her  destina- 
tion ;  but  in  these  cases  the  court  adopts  the  general  rule  of  commercial 
usage,  two-thirds  of  the  full  freight  as  the  measure  of  damages. 

XIII.  When  a  vessel  is  actually  under  contract  for  a  voyage  to  one  port,  thence 
to  proceed  to  another,  she  has  a  present  existing  title  in  the  freight 
money  of  the  entire  voyage;  but  this  does  not  extend  to  a  mere  ex- 
pectancy of  finding  a  cargo  at  her  first  port. 

The  Reporters'  statement  of  the  case : 

The  first  report  to  Congress  in  these  cases  was  made  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  term,  December  6,  1886.  The  cases  reported  and 
the  findings  sent  up  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  Gushing  (22  C.  Cls.  1). 
Those  findings  and  the  opinions  of  this  court  in  Gray's  Gase,  in  Hol- 
brook's  Case,  and  in  Cushing's  Gase  were  likewise  published  by  Con- 
gress, and  constitute  Miscellaneous  Document  No.  6,  H.  R.,  Forty- 
ninth  Congress,  second  session. 
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The  opinion  in  the  present  case  of  Hooper  was  delivered  Novem- 
ber 7,  1887.  The  findings  will  form  a  part  of  the  second  report  to 
Congress.^    They  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  schooner  John,  a  duly  registered  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  John  C.  Blackler  was  master,  sailed  on  a  commercial  voyage 
from  the  port  of  Salem,  Mass.,  bound  for  Martinique  with  a  cargo  of 
codfish,  hogshead  bungs,  and  lumber,  owned,  one-half  the  vessel  and 
the  whole  of  the  cargo,  by  William  Gray,  now  deceased,  of  whom  the 
claimant  William  Gray,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  duly  appointed  admin- 
istrator, and  the  other  half  of  the  vessel  by  William  Blackler,  now 
deceased,  of  whom  the  claimant  William  R.  Hooper  is  the  appointed 
administrator;  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

She  was  of  111  tons,  with  seven  men,  had  two  gun's,  and  carried  a 
letter  of  marque. 

JI.  Said  vessel  while  lawfully  pursuing  her  voyage  was  seized  on 
the  high  seas,  near  Martinique,  by  the  French  frigate  La  Syrene  (or 
Cyren)  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1800,  and  there  burned,  sunk, 
and  destroyed.  The  captain  was  taken  by  said  frigate  into  the  French 
port  L'Orient,  where  proceedings  were  instituted  in  a  prize  court, 
wherein  claim  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  owner.  Gray,  for  payment 
for  said  vessel  and  cargo. 

It  appears  that  "the  seizure  was  decided  upon  as  much  on  account 
of  default  in  the  production  of  her  crew  list  {role  d' equipage)  as  that 
there  was  found  on  board  a  commission  of  war  with  instructions  to 
attack  French  ships,"  elsewhere  in  the  record  called  a  letter  of  marque 
to  attack  armed  French  ships,  and  judgment  was  given  against  the 
claimant. 

HI.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  council  of  prizes  at  Paris,  where  the 
captain  alleged  "that  neither  he  nor  his  crew  were  allowed  to  take 
their  baggage  before  the  ship  was  set  on  fire,  and  that  their  captor  took 
away  the  sails,  provisions,  and  everything  else  which  they  thought 
proper."  The  French  commissioner  in  his  argument  for  the  French 
Government  before  that  tribunal,  said,  among  other  things,  *T  would 
argue  willingly  for  the  release  of  both  (vessel  and  cargo)  according 
to  the  provisions  of  articles  of  the  agreement  of  the  8th  Vendemiaire, 
year  9,  if  the  property  were  still  intact,  without  preliminary  judgment, 
but  this  is  not  Mr.  Gray's  case,  since  the  ship  John  was  sunk  and 
the  owner  had  no  profit  from  her."     "I  think  that  in  the  decision  it 


^See  Mis.  Doc.  No.  5,  Senate,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session. 
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is  fair  that  the  council  should  recommend  Mr.  Gray  to  have  recourse 
to  his  minister  to  request  him  to  cause  the  fact  of  this  carrying  away 
to  be  verified,  and  obtain  from  the  justice  of  the  Government  the  in- 
demnification which  may  be  due  him." 

The  council  decided  and  entered  a  decree  that  "the  council  declares 
the  merchant,  William  Gray,  Jr.,  not  justified  in  his  claim  for  the 
value  of  the  ship  John  and  cargo,  but  with  liberty  to  appeal  to  the 
Government  for  justice  in  regard  to  the  property  which  he  proves  to 
have  been  removed  from  said  vessel  by  the  crew  of  the  frigate  Syrene." 

Mr.  William  E.  Earle,  Mr.  William  Gray,  Mr.  Edward  Lander,  Mr. 
George  S.  Boiitwell,  Mr.  A.  H.  Cragin,  Mr.  Leonard  Myers,  Mr.  Law- 
rence Lewis,  Jr.,  Mr.  James  Lowndes,  Mr.  Augustine  Chester,  and 
Mr.  S.  Prentiss  Nutt  were  heard  for  claimants. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Russell  (with  whom  was 
Mr.  Assistant  Attorney-General  Howard)  for  the  defendants. 

Davis,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

The  court  has  now  delivered  three  opinions  upon  general  issues 
raised  in  the  French  Spoliations  Cases.  The  first  related  to  the  broad 
questions  as  to  the  validity,  against  France,  of  the  claims  as  a  class, 
and  the  resulting  liability  of  the  United  States  to  the  claimants;  the 
second  was  directed  more  especially  to  forms  of  pleading,  the  value 
of  evidence,  and  rights  of  insurers ;  while  the  third  disposed  of  a 
motion  made  by  the  defendants  for  a  rehearing  of  the  general  ques- 
tions discussed  in  the  first  opinion.  (Gray,  administrator,  v.  The 
United  States,  21  C.  Cls.  340 ;  Holhrook,  administrator,  v.  The  United 
States,  21  C.  Cls.  334;  Gushing,  administrator,  v.  The  United  States, 
22  C.  Cls.  1.) 

A  large  number  of  cases  have  since  been  argued  and  submitted  to 
the  court,  and  certain  general  questions  are  found  raised  in  many  of 
them.  Those  questions  we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss,  as  well  as 
two  points  which  were  sent  back  by  the  court  for  further  argument. 

It  is  urged  by  the  claimants  that  the  treaties  of  1778  remained  in 
force,  notwithstanding  the  abrogating  act  of  July  7,  1798,  until  the 
final  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  that  these  treaties  prescribe 
the  rule  by  which  all  the  spoliation  claims  are  to  be  measured.  This 
position  is  denied  by  the  Government. 
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For  the  purpose  of  this  branch  of  the  case,  the  period  of  the  spoli- 
ations may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  that  prior  to  July  7,  1798,  and 
that  subsequent  thereto  and  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
1800. 

As  to  the  first  period,  we  find  the  position  on  both  sides  to  have 
.been  consistent,  which  a  few  citations  covering  different  years  will 
clearly  show. 

In  February,  1793,  the  National  Convention  granted  substantial 
favors  to  the  United  States,  among  them  opening  the  ports  of  the 
colonies  to  American  ships,  and  granting  to  produce  carried  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms  duties  the  same  as  those  imposed  upon  French  vessels 
(Senate,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Doc.  102,  p.  35).  This  was  followed  by 
the  decree  of  March  26,  1793,  granting  new  favors  to  what  the  Con- 
vention called  their  "ally  nation"  (ibid.,  p.  36).  Soon  after  this  M.  Le 
Brun,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  replying  to  a  complaint  from  our 
minister,  Mr.  Morris,  said  that  he  had  requested  the  minister  of 
marine  "to  prevent  in  the  future  the  vessels  of  our  good  allies  from 
being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  our  ships  of  war  and  privateers" 
(ibid.,  p.  38).  Upon  the  9th  May,  1793  (ibid.,  p.  42),  the  Conven- 
tion passed  a  decree  authorizing  the  arrest  of  neutral  vessels  laden 
wholly  or  in  part  with  neutral  property  and  bound  to  an  enemy  port, 
or  laden  with  enemy  merchandise.  Mr.  Morris  immediately  demanded 
that  the  United  States  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  decree 
as  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  (ibid.,  p.  44).  His 
request  was  complied  with,  the  Convention's  action  in  this  regard 
being  based  upon  the  sixteenth  article  of  that  treaty  (ibid.,  p.  46). 

Now  occurred  a  curious  incident  in  legislative  history.     Five  days 
after  the  passage  of  the  exemption  the  Convention  reversed  its  action. 
Mr.  Morris  protested  (ibid.,  p.  47),  and  the  1st  July  the  Convention 
again  decreed  "that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  not  com- 
prised in  the  dispositions  of  the  decree  of  the  9th  May,  conformablyj 
to  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  the  6th  of  Februar>-,i 
1778."    July  27th  this  exception  was  annulled  a;nd  the  United  States! 
were  again  thrown  under  the  effect  of  the  original  decree  of  the  pre-* 
ceding  May  (ibid.,  p.  50).    Morris  wrote  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 
State:    "The  decree  respecting  neutral  bottoms,  so  far  as  it  respects 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  has,  you  will  see,  been  bandied  about 
in  a  shameful  manner.    I  am  told,  from  Havre,  that  it  is  by  the  force 
of  money  that  the  determinations  which  violate  our  rights  have  beer 
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obtained ;  and,  in  comparing  dates,  events,  and  circumstances,  this  idea 
seems  to  be  but  too  well  supported"  (ibid.,  p.  52).  Prior  to  this  Mr. 
Morris  had  written  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  asking  that  the 
matter  be  fixed  definitely,  otherwise  "we  must  expect  to  see  that 
species  of  dispute  multiplied,  in  whicli  cupidity  on  the  one  hand  and 
fear  on  the  other  will  give  place  to  the  calumnious  insinuations,  which 
lead  uninformed  persons  to  think  that  the  interests  of  individuals 
might  influence  the  national  decisions  (ibid.,  p.  47).  This  note  was 
followed  by  the  exemption  of  July,  soon  after  which  Morris  laid 
before  the  foreign  office  more  specific  charges  (ibid.,  p.  51),  notwith- 
standing which  the  exemption  was  again  reversed.  In  all  this  trans- 
action the  existing  force  of  the  treaties  of  1778  was  nowhere  denied, 
and  in  the  two  exception  was  expressly  admitted. 

At  this  time  Genet  was  carrying  on  his  objectionable  course  in  the 
United  States  under  the  shelter,  as  he  contended,  of  the  treaties,  whose 
binding  effect  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  deny,  while  he  disputed  Genet's 
construction  of  them  (ibid.,  pp.  53  et  scq.). 

Mr.  Morris  still  endeavored  to  secure  exemption  from  the  May 
decree,  but  without  success,  and  finally  he  wrote,  during  October, 
1793,  that  in  effect  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  had  acknowledged 
and  lamented  to  him  the  impropriety  of  the  decree,  "but  unable  to 
prevail  over  the  greater  influence  for  the  repeal  of  it,  he  is  driven  to 
the  necessity  of  exercising  a  step  which  it  is  not  possible  to  justify. 
There  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  those  who  are  already  convinced, 
and  where  no  good  is  to  be  expected  some  evil  may  follow.  I  have, 
therefore,  only  stated  the  question  on  its  true  ground,  and  leave  to 
you  in  America  to  insist  on  a  rigid  performance  of  the  treaty  or  slide 
back  to  the  equal  state  of  unfettered  neutrality"  (ibid.,  p.  75). 

Mr.  Monroe  now  succeeded  Mr.  Morris  in  Paris,  and  writing  home 
that  he  "felt  extremely  embarrassed  how  to  touch  again  upon  their  [the 
French]  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  whether  to  call  on 
them  to  execute  it,  or  leave  that  question  on  the  ground  I  had  first 
placed  it.  .  .  .  Upon  full  consideration  I  concluded  that  it  was 
the  most  safe  and  sound  policy  to  leave  this  point  where  it  was  be- 
fore" (ibid.,  p.  85).  He  evidently  made  a  distinction  between  "advis- 
ing and  pressing"  the  execution  of  the  treaty  and  insisting  upon  its 
execution.  Instead  of  demanding  its  execution  as  a  right  he  advised  it 
as  a  politic  act  on  the  part  of  France,  fearing  that  a  more  decided 
course  on  his  part  would  lead  to  a  counter  demand  for  the  execution. 
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by  the  United  States  of  the  guaranty  clause.  To  this  communica- 
tion Monroe  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  a  rather  tart 
response,  of  which  this  is  the  important  paragraph  (ibid.,  p.  87)  : 


The  fourth  head  of  inquiry  stated  in  your  letter  shows  that 
you  were  possessed  of  cases  which  turned  entirely  upon  the  im- 
propriety of  the  decree,  and  such,  too,  was  certainly  the  fact. 
Now,  without  the  abrogation  of  the  decree,  so  far  as  it  repre- 
sented those  cases,  the  redress  which  you  were  instructed  to  de- 
mand could  not  be  obtained.  In  truth  there  was  no  cause  or  pre- 
tense for  asking  relief  but  upon  the  ground  of  that  decree  having 
violated  the  treaty.  Does  not  this  view  lead  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  decree,  if  operative  in  future  instances,  would  be 
no  less  disagreeable,  and  consequently  that  its  operation  in  future 
instances  ought  to  be  prevented,  a  circumstance  which  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  a  total  repeal? 

Soon  after  this  the  Convention  resolved  to  carry  into  strict  execu- 
tion the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1778  (ibid.,  p.  88),  so  that  the  year 
1795  opened  with  a  similar  understanding  on  each  side  as  to  the  en- 
during force  of  the  treaty. 

At  this  time  commenced  to  circulate  in  France  reports  as  to  what 
"Mr.  Jay  had  been  doing  in  England.  Mr.  Monroe  thought  the  utmost 
cordiality  had  been  restored  between  the  two  Republics,  and  yet  feared 
that  the  prospect  had  become  clouded  by  the  rumors  from  England. 
In  August,  1795,  newspapers  reached  Paris,  which  contained  the  text 
of  the  Jay  treaty  (ibid.,  p.  127),  and  so  much  feeling  was  aroused 
that,  after  considerable  delay,  it  was  decided  to  send  an  envoy  to  the 
United  States  to  declare  to  our  Government  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
French  in  "respect  to  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  other  acts 
which  they  deemed  unfriendly  to  them"  (ibid.,  p.  129)  ;  a  course  which 
Monroe  endeavored  to  prevent. 

Thereupon  followed,  in  March,  1796  (ibid.,  p.  131),  a  "summary 
exposition  of  the  complaints  of  the  French  Government  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,"  in  which  an  infraction  of  the 
treaties  is  relied  upon  as  a  legitimate  grievance,  and  in  answering 
which  Monroe  (ibid.,  p.  135)  tacitly  admits  by  his  argument  the 
enduring  force  of  those  treaties. 

The  Jay  treaty  was  ratified,  news  thereof  reached  Paris   (ibid., 
142),  and  the  threatening  cloud  burst. 
.     The  minister   of   foreign   affairs   informed    Mr.    Monroe   that   the 
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Directory  regarded  the  Jay  treaty  as  a  breach  of  friendship,  and  saw 
"in  the  stipulations  which  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  flag  an  aban- 
donment of  the  tacit  engagement  which  subsisted  between  the  two 

nations  on  this  point  since  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1778 

After  this,  citizen  minister,  the  Executive  Directory  thinks  itself 
founded  in  regarding  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1778  which  con- 
cern the  neutrality  of  the  flag  as  altered  and  suspended  in  their  most 
essential  parts  by  this  act,  and  that  it  would  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  did 
not  modify  a  state  of  things  which  would  never  have  been  consented 
to  but  upon  the  condition  of  the  most  strict  reciprocity"  (ibid.,  p.  143). 
Monroe  argued  in  reply  that  the  treaty  of  1778  had  not  been  violated, 
closing  with  a  renewal  of  his  complaints  of  French  conduct  in  regard 
to  American  commerce. 

Pinckney  was  now  ordered  out  to  succeed  Monroe,  but  before  he 
reached  Paris  France  gave  notice  of  intended  reprisals  (ibid.,  p.  147), 
and  in  October  (1796),  Monroe  received  a  copy  of  the  Executive 
Directory's  decree  of  July  2,  1796,  with  notice  that  it  would  be  applied 
to  the  United  States,  and  that  his  functions  as  minister  were  suspended 
(ibid.,  p.  148).  The  decree  provided  that  France  should  treat  all 
"neutral  vessels,  either  as  to  confiscations,  as  to  searches  or  captures, 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  shall  suffer  the  English  to  treat  them." 
In  communicating  the  decision  of  his  Government,  however,  the 
French  minister  was  careful  to  state  that  "the  ordinary  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  people,  in  virtue  of  the  conventions  and 
treaties,  shall  not  on  this  account  be  suspended."  Pinckney  arrived, 
but  was  not  received,  and  Monroe  was  dismissed  with  language  which 
Mr.  Adams  described  as  "studiously  marked  with  indignities  towards 
the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  1796,  and  however  strained  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries  had  become,  neither  had  yet  endeavored  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  treaties ;  on  the  contrary,  all  discussion  was 
founded  upon  them  as  still  in  force. 

In  February,  1797,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  treaty  in  a  fallacious  argument  as  to  the  role 
d'equipage,  suggesting  incidentally  that  "the  Federal  Government 
doubtless  had  never  ceased  to  look  upon  the  treaty  of  1778  as  obliga- 
tory upon  the  two  nations"  (ibid.,  p.  156). 

The  decree  of  the  Executive  Directory  of  March  2,  1797,  which  is 
very  harsh  upon  neutrals,  speaks  of  the  treaties  as  existing  in  a  shape 
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modified  by  the  Jay  treaty  (ibid.,  p.  160).  In  April  succeeding,  the 
condemnation  of  an  American  vessel  is  excused  as  in  accordance  with 
treaty;  and  this  is  again  done  in  the  following  November.  The  in- 
structions to  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Gerry  (July  15,  1797),  recog- 
nized the  treaties  as  still  in  force  (ibid.,  p.  453)  ;  and  the  18th  March, 
1798,  Talleyrand  based  his  complaints  upon  them  (ibid.,  p.  493). 
Finally  Congress  found  it  necessary  by  statute  to  declare  the  treaties 
abrogated;  an  action  clearly  useless  if  they  were  non-existent;  an 
action  which  in  effect  admitted  their  continuing  force  to  that  day. 

The  treaties  of  1778,  particularly  the  treaty  of  commerce,  which  is 
the  important  one  for  our  purposes,  were  in  existence  until  the  passage 
of  the  abrogating  act.  Whatever  disputes  occurred  between  this 
country  and  France  during  the  disturbed  period  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Jay  treaty  arose  from  differences  of  interpretation  of 
various  clauses  of  the  Franco-American  treaty,  and  on  neither  side 
do  we  find  seriously  advanced  a  contention  that  the  treaties  were  not 
in  existence  and  were  not  binding  upon  both  nations.  The  United 
States  distinctly  urged  their  enduring  force,  while  the  French  de- 
parted from  this  position  only  in  this  (if  it  be  a  departure),  that  the 
Jay  treaty  introduced  a  modification  into  their  treaty  with  us,  of 
which  they  were  entitled  to  the  benefit. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  treaties  of  1778,  so  far  as  they  modified 
the  law  of  nations,  constituted  the  rule  by  which  all  differences 
between  the  two  nations  were  to  be  measured  after  February  6,  1778, 
and  before  July  7,  1798. 

As  to  the  period  after  July  7,  1798: 

On  that  date  the  abrogating  act  passed  by  the  Congress  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  and  became  a  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Constitution ;  a  law  replacing  to  that  extent  the  treaties,  and  bind- 
ing upon  all  subordinate  agents  of  the  nation,  including  its  courts,  but 
not  necessarily  final  as  the  annulment  of  an  existing  contract  between 
two  sovereign  powers. 

A  treaty  which  on  its  face  is  of  indefinite  duration  and  which  con- 
tains no  clayse  providing  for  its  termination  may  be  annulled  by  one 
of  the  parties  under  certain  circumstances.  As  between  the  nations 
it  is  in  its  nature  a  contract,  and  if  the  consideration  fail,  for  example, 
or  if  its  important  provisions  be  broken  by  one  party,  the  other  may, 
at  its  option,  declare  it  terminated.     The  United  States  have  so  held 
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in  regard  to  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  as  to  which  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  Mr.  Hall,  minister  in  Central 
America  (July  19,  1884)  : 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  voidable  at  the  option  of  the 
UViited  States.  This,  I  think,  has  been  demonstrated  fully  on  two 
grounds.  First,  that  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  having  failed, 
its  object  never  having  been  accomplished,  the  United  States  did 
not  receive  that  for  which  they  covenanted;  and,  second,  that 
Great  Britain  has  persistently  violated  her  agreement  not  to  col- 
onize the  Central  American  coast. 

Here  concur  two  clear  reasons  for  annulment,  failure  of  considera- 
tion and  an  active  breach  of  contract. 

Abrogation  of  a  treaty  may  occur  by  change  of  circumstances,  as : 

When  a  state  of  things  which  was  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  and 
one  of  its  tacit  conditions,  no  longer  exists.  In  most  of  the  old 
treaties  were  inserted  the  clausula  rebus  sic  stantibus,  by  which 
the  treaty  might  be  construed  as  abrogated  when  material  cir- 
cumstances on  which  it  rested  changed.  To  work  this  effect  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  facts  alleged  to  have  changed  should  be 
material  conditions.  It  is  enough  if  they  were  strong  induce- 
ments to  the  party  asking  abrogation. 

The  maxim  "Conventio  omnis  intelligitur  rebus  sic  stantibus" 
is  held  to  apply  to  all  cases  in  which  the  reason  for  a  treaty  has 
failed,  or  there  has  been  such  a  change  of  circumstances  as  to 
make  its  performance  impracticable  except  at  an  unreasonable 
sacrifice.     (Wharton's  Com.  Am.  Law.,  §  161.) 

Treaties,  like  other  contracts,  are  violated  when  one  party  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  do  that  which  moved  the  other  party  to  engage 
in  the  transaction.  .  .  .  When  a  treaty  is  violated  by  one 
party  in  one  or  more  of  its  articles,  the  other  can  regard  it  as 
broken  and  demand  redress,  or  can  still  require  its  observance. 
(Woolsey,  §  112.) 

The  United  States  annulled,  or  at  least  attempted  to  annul,  the 
treaties  with  France  upon  the  grounds,  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
statute,  that  the  treaties  had  been  repeatedly  violated  by  France,  that 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  for  reparation  of  the  injuries  committed 
against  them  had  been  refused,  that  attempts  to  negotiate  had  been 
repelled  with  indignity  and  that  there  was  still  being  pursued  against 
this  country  a  system  of  "predatory  violence  infracting  the  said  treaties 
and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  a  free  and  independent  nation."     Such 
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were  the  charges  upon  which  was  based  the  enactment  that  "the 
United  States  are  of  right  freed  and  exonerated  from  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  and  of  the  consular  convention  heretofore  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  and  that  the  same  shall  not 
henceforth  be  regarded  as  legally  obligatory  on  the  Government  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

The  treaties  therefore  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  when  Chief- Justice  Marshall  stated,  in  July,  1799  (Chirac 
V.  Chirac,  2  Wheaton,  272),  that  there  was  no  treaty  in  existence 
between  the  two  nations,  he  meant  only  that  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Constitution  the  treaties  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  did  not  mean 
to  decide,  what  it  was  exclusively  within  the  power  of  the  political 
branch  of  the  Government  to  decide,  that,  as  a  contract  between  two 
nations,  the  treaties  had  ceased  to  exist  by  the  act  of  one  party,  a  result 
which  the  French  ministers  afterwards  said  could  be  reached  only  by 
a  successful  war. 

The  only  question  we  have  now  to  consider  is  that  of  the  interna- 
tional relation.  The  annulling  act  issued  from  competent  authority 
and  was  the  official  act  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  So 
far  as  it  was  within  the  power  of  one  party  to  abrogate  these  treaties 
it  was  indisputably  done  by  the  act  of  July  7,  1798.  Notwithstanding 
this  statute,  did  not  the  treaties  remain  in  effect  to  this  extent,  if  no 
further,  that  they  furnish  a  scale  by  which  the  acts  of  France,  which 
we  are  charged  to  examine,  are  to  be  weighed ;  and  in  considering  the 
legality  of  those  acts  are  we  not  to  follow  the  treaties  where  they 
vary  the  law  of  nations  ?  The  claimants  in  very  learned  and  philosoph- 
ical arguments  contend  for  the  affirmative. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  referred  by  them  to  the  course  of  the 
Executive ;  this,  it  is  said,  is  binding  upon  the  judiciary,  and  is  favor- 
able to  their  contention.    This  position  we  will  first  examine. 

In  1829  the  Supreme  Court  had  occasion  to  construe  the  treaties 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  particularly  that  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso.  The  Executive  had  already  given  an  interpretation  to  that 
instrument,  and  Marshall,  Ch.  J.,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  said  on  this  point  (Foster  et  al.  v.  Neilson,  2  Peters,  253)  : 

In  a  controversy  between  two  nations  concerning  national  boun- 
dary, it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  courts  of  either  should  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  measures  adopted  by  its  own  Government.  There 
being  no  common  tribunal  to  decide  between  them,  each  deter- 
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mines  for  itself  on  its  own  rights,  and  if  they  can  not  adjust  their 
differences  peaceably,  the  right  remains  with  the  strongest.  The 
judiciary  is  not  that  department  of  the  Government  to  which  the 
assertion  of  its  interests  against  foreign  powers  is  confided;  and 
its  duty  commonly  is  to  decide  upon  individual  rights,  according 
to  those  principles  which  the  political  departments  of  the  nation 
have  established.  If  the  course  of  the  nation  has  been  a  plain 
one,  its  courts  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  erroneous.  We 
think,  then,  however  individual  judges  might  construe  the  treaty 
of  San  Ildefonso,  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  conform  its 
decisions  to  the  will  of  the  legislature  if  that  will  has  been  clearly 
expressed  (p.  307). 

In  United  States  v.  Arredondo  (6  Peters,  711),  and  in  Garcia  v. 
Lee  (12  Peters,  511),  this  principle  was  acknowledged  and  affirmed, 
while  later  in  Williams  v.  Suffolk  Insurance  Company  (13  Peters, 
415),  the  court  said  as  to  the  recognition  of  Buenos  Ayres  (p.  420)  : 

And  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  when  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  which  is  charged  with  our  foreign  relations, 
.  shall  in  its  correspondence  with  a  foreign  nation  assume  a  fact 
in  regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  any  island  or  country,  it  is  con- 
clusive on  the  judicial  department?  And  in  this  view  it  is  not 
material  to  inquire,  nor  is  it  the  province  of  the  court  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  Executive  be  right  or  wrong.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  functions  he  has 
decided  the  question.  Having  done  this  under  the  resjxDnsibilities 
which  belong  to  him  it  is  obligatory  on  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union.  ...  In  the  cases  of  Foster  v.  Neilson 
(2  Peters,  253,  307),  and  Garcia  v.  Lee  (12  Peters,  511),  this 
court  have  laid  down  the  rule  that  the  action  of  the  political 
branches  of  the  Government  in  a  matter  that  belongs  to  them  is 
conclusive. 

We  find  in  Phillips  v.  Payne  an  even  stronger  affirmance  of  this 
position  when  the  court  say  that  in  cases  like  it  "the  judicial  is  bound 
to  follow  the  action  of  the  political  department  of  the  Government  and 
is  concluded  by  it"  (92  U.  S.  130). 

The  action  of  the  Executive  is,  then,  conclusive  upon  the  judiciary 
when  that  action  is  taken  within  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  instrument  marks  out  with  marvelous  clearness  and  fore- 
sight the  duties  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  branches  of  Government 
therein  created;  within  its  own  domain  each  of  these  branches  is 
supreme,  the  executive  no  less  than  the  legislative,  the  legislative  no 
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less  than  the  judiciary,  and  the  judiciary  no  less  than  either  of  the 
other  two.  How  does  this  rule  apply  to  the  cases  now  before  us? 
The  legislature,  with  the  President  who  approved  the  bill,  have  an- 
nulled the  treaties  to  the  extent  of  whatever  power  they  may  have  had 
in  the  premises,  which  is  all  the  power  possessed  by  the  United  States 
over  the  subject-matter.  Do  subsequent  acts  of  the  Executive  alone 
under  these  circumstances,  acts  done  in  an  effort  to  procure  compen- 
sation for  injured  citizens,  statements  made  in  positions  assumed  in  a 
negotiation,  many  of  them  perhaps  taken  argnmentatively,  others  per- 
haps advanced  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  middle  ground  upon  which  both 
parties  could  stand  and  which  would  result  in  substantial  advantage 
to  the  nation  and  its  individual  citizens;  do  such  acts,  statements,  or 
positions  necessarily  bind  us  here? 

The  statute  which  gives  us  all  the  jurisdiction  we  have  over  these 
claims  requires  us  to  examine,  not  those  claims  which  the  Uinited 
States  advanced,  but  those  claims  of  specified  classes  which  were 
"valid"  "upon  the  French  Government."  It  can  not  be  seriously  con- 
tended that  because  the  Executive  pressed  a  claim  that  the  claim  was 
therefore  "valid"  as  between  the  nations.  The  Act  clears  any  doubt 
on  this  point,  if  there  could  be  any,  by  prescribing  the  test  we  are  to 
apply  in  ascertaining  the  validity  of  a  claim ;  that  test  is  "the  rules  of 
law  municipal  and  international  and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  the  same." 

The  distinction  we  have  heretofore  made  must  be  emphasized 
between  the  position  and  jurisdiction  of  this  court  under  this  very 
exceptional  statute,  and  their  position  and  jurisdiction,  or  those  of  any 
other  court  of  the  United  States,  when  acting  under  general  laws, 
whether  statutory  or  unwritten. 

Because  the  President  urged  a  claim  upon  France  it  did  not  neces- 
sarily become  as  between  France  and  the  United  States  a  "valid" 
claim.  The  rule  as  to  the  effect  of  Executive  decision  applies  as  well 
in  France  as  in  the  United  States ;  France  resisting  the  claim  may  con- 
tend with  equal  force  that  her  position  is  correct,  and  yet  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  must  be  wrong.  This  rcductio  ad  absurdum 
seems  hardly  necessary,  and  yet  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  distinction 
we  seek  to  make  clear  as  to  this  court's  peculiar  jurisdiction.  Sup- 
pose the  decision  of  the  Executive,  even  in  the  case  assumed,  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  judiciary  administering  the  law  within  the  United  States, 
and  the  authorities  do  not  go  to  this  extent,  still  it  does  not  follow  that 
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such  a  decision  upon  any  of  these  claims  is  binding  upon  us  now.  We 
are  instructed  to  discover,  not  what  the  Executive  believed  or  con- 
tended for  or  argued,  but  what  claims  were  in  fact  and  in  law  "valid" 
as  against  France,  and  valid  by  the  rules  of  law,  municipal  and  inter- 
national, and  the  treaties. 

The  contention  has,  however,  other  aspects,  which  must  have  serious 
examination ;  and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  see  what  was  the 
contention  of  this  Government  as  to  the  treaty  rules  after  the  passage 
of  the  annulling  statute.  For  this  purpose  we  must  again  turn  to  the 
correspondence. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  of  the  guaranty  had 
well  nigh  been  eliminated  from  discussion.  France  had  never  formally 
asked  its  enforcement;  on  the  contrary,  had  preferred  that  we  should 
remain  at  least  nominally  neutral  that  she  might  reap  the  benefit  of 
our  food  supply.  Monroe  had  feared  that  too  strong  a  position  on  our 
part  might  bring  about  a  demand  for  the  aid  pledged;  but  Pickering 
had  no  apprehension,  and  clearly  regarded  the  obligation  as  without 
practical  danger.  Fear  of  the  guaranty  hampered  our  officers ;  but 
the  real  practical  difficulty  on  the  French  side  was  the  Jay  treaty ;  on 
ours,  the  spoliations. 

Monroe  was  dismissed ;  Pinckney  was  not  received  ;  the  Pinckney, 
Marshall,  Gerry  mission  was  not  officially  recognized,  and  they  had 
returned  home,  when,  in  October,  1799,  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of 
State,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Ellsworth,  Davie,  and  Vans  Murray,  the 
newly  appointed  ministers  to  France,  their  instructions,  in  which  under 
thirty  different  heads,  concluding  with  seven  ultimata  he  set  forth  the 
position  of  the  United  States.  He  told  them  that  the  conduct  of 
France  would  well  have  justified  an  immediate  declaration  of  war,  but 
desirous  of  maintaining  peace  and  being  willing  to  leave  open  the  door 
of  reconciliation,  the  "United  States  contented  themselves  with  pre- 
parations for  defense,  and  measures  calculated  to  protect  their  com- 
merce" (Doc.  102,  p.  561).  The  claims  for  "spoliation"  are  to  be 
advanced  immediatelv  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  a  treaty,  and 
all  captures  and  condemnations  are  to  be  deemed  "irregular  or  illegal 
when  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  generally  received  and  acknowl- 
edged in  Europe,  and  to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  of  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  fairly  and  ingenuously  inter- 
preted, while  that  treaty  remained  in  force,  especially  when  made  and 
pronounced." 
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In  this  instruction,  then,  Mr.  Pickering  draws  the  line  very  dis- 
tinctly between  the  standard  of  demand  as  to  claims  arising  prior  to 
the  annulling  statute  and  those  founded  upon  acts  committed  subse- 
quent thereto.    Further  on  he  says  (ibid.,  p.  570)  : 

The  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  articles  of  the  commercial 
.  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  February  6,  1778, 
have  been  the  source  of  much  altercation  between  the  two  nations 
during  the  present  war.  The  dissolution  of  that  and  our  other 
treaties  with  France  leaves  us  at  liberty  with  respect  to  future 
arrangements;  with  the  exception  of  the  now  preferable  right 
secured  to  Great  Britain  by  the  twenty-fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce.  In  that  article  we  promise  mutually  that 
while  we  continue  in  amity,  neither  party  will  in  future  make  any 
treaty  that  shall  be  inconsistent  with  that  article  or  the  one  pre- 
ceding it.  We  can  not,  therefore,  renew  with  France  the  seven- 
teenth and  twenty-second  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1778.  Her 
aggressions,  which  occasioned  the  dissolution  of  that  treaty  have 
deprived  her  of  the  priority  of  rights  and  advantages  therein 
stipulated. 

He  speaks  of  the  "dissolution"  of  the  treaties  as  of  an  existing  fact, 
says  the  United  States  can  make  no  treaty,  that  is,  no  new  treaty 
inconsistent  with  the  Jay  treaty,  that  therefore  they  can  not  "renew" — 
note  the  word — certain  articles  of  the  French  treaty;  in  short,  the 
whole  instruction  is  founded  upon  an  admission  at  least,  if  not  an 
assertion,  that  the  treaties  no  longer  were  in  force. 

The  newly-appointed  ministers,  acting  under  these  instructions, 
opened  negotiations  by  proposing  to  arrange,  first,  claims  of  citizens 
of  either  nation,  whether  founded  on  contract,  treaty,  or  the  law  of 
nations,  and  then,  to  stipulate  for  reciprocity  and  freedom  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  (ibid.,  p.  580).  The  French,  however,  thought  the 
first  object  of  negotiation  should  be  "the  determination  of  the  regula- 
tions and  the  steps  to  be  followed  for  the  estimation  and  indemnifica- 
tion of  injuries  for  which  either  nation  may  make  claim  for  itself,  or 
for  any  of  its  citizens.  And  the  second  object  is  to  assure  the  execu- 
tion of  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce  made  between  the  two 
nations"  (ibid.,  p.  581).  We  have  already  so  fully  considered  the 
details  of  this  long  negotiation  (21  C.  Cls.  340  et  seq.)  that  they  need 
not  now  be  repeated.  A  careful  rereading  of  all  the  correspondence 
which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  on  this  subject  but  confirms  our 
previous  conclusion  that — 
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Starting  under  their  instructions,  events  had  forced  the  minis- 
ters to  offer  unhmited  recognition  of  the  treaties  of  1778,  coupled 
with  a  pecuniary  equivalent  to  extinguish  in  the  future  their  most 
onerous  provisions;  even  this  was  not  accepted,  and  the  French,, 
returning  to  their  original  ground,  said  that  no  indemnity  could 
be  granted  unless  the  treaties  were  recognized  without  qualifica- 
tion as  to  the  future,  and  this  they  said  with  the  avowed  object  of 
avoiding  the  payment  of  indemnity. 

The  American  ministers  recognized  that  the  French  contention  had 
substantial  value,  so  much  so  that  they  offered  8,000,000  francs  to 
settle  it ;  but  they  did  not  recognize  that  it  was  correct  in  fact  or  law, 
or  that  the  annulling  act  was  without  effect.  On  the  contrary  they 
argued : 

A  treaty  being  a  mutual  compact,  a  palpable  violation  of  it  by 
one  party  did,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  leave  it  op- 
tional with  the  other  to  renounce  and  declare  the  same  to  be  no 
longer  obligatory.  .  .  .  For  a  wrong  decision  it  would 
doubtless  be  responsible  to  the  injured  party,  and  might  give  cause 
for  war ;  but  even  in  such  case,  its  act  of  public  renunciation  being 
an  act  within  its  competence  would  not  be  a  void  but  a  valid  act, 
and  other  nations  whose  rights  might  thereby  be  beneficially 
affected  would  so  regard  it.     (Doc.  102,  p.  612.) 

Finally,  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  as  signed  in  Paris, 
expressly  stated  that  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  parties 
were  not  able  to  agree  respecting  either  the  treaties  or  indemnities. 
These  points  then  remained  as  they  were  at  the  opening  of  the 
negotiation. 

We  fail  to  find  that  the  Executive  did,  after  the  passage  of  the 
annulling  statute,  recognize  the  existing  force  of  the  treaties  as  an 
international  obligation,  whatever  value  may  have  been  accorded  to 
the  claim  of  France  that  one  party  was  without  power  to  abrogate 
them. 

The  course  of  the  Executive  in  the  long  contentions  with  France  is 
not  binding  upon  us  now  under  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the  statute 
of  January,  1885.  That  statute  grants  a  very  peculiar  power,  imposes 
upon  us  a  very  original  duty— that  of  examining  in  the  light  of  law, 
municipal  and  international,  and  in  the  light  of  the  treaties,  the  validity 
of  the  claims  of  this  Government  against  that  of  France.  Such  a 
grant  of  jurisdictional  power  necessarily  negatives  any  binding  pre- 
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sumption  founded  upon  Executive  action.  The  President,  individ- 
ually and  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  expressly  and  repeatedly 
demanded  satisfaction  of  the  spoliation  claims.  This  was  of  course 
known  to  the  legislature  which  directed  us  to  investigate  these  very 
claims.  The  Congress  does  not  do  a  vain  act,  and  to  require  us  to 
examine  the  validity  of  claims  under  a  rule  of  law  which  presupposes 
them  to  be  valid  because  the  Executive  urged  them  in  diplomatic 
negotiation  would  be  vain.  The  intention  of  the  statute  is  that  we 
shall  not  be  concluded  by  the  President's  position  in  these  negotiations, 
but  shall,  under  the  standard  set  for  us,  inquire  afresh  as  to  the  claims' 
"validity"  against  France.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  still  there  is 
nothing  in  the  action  of  the  Executive,  after  the  act  of  1798,  tending 
to  show  an  intention  to  recognize  the  continuing  existence  of  the 
treaties.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  argument  proceeded  upon  the, 
opposite   hypothesis. 

Claimants  contend  that  not  the  act  of  1798  but  the  agreement  tc 
expunge  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  1800  terminated  the  treaties 
of  1778.  The  rescission  of  that  article  undoubtedly  terminated  the  disi 
pute  as  to  the  existence  of  these  treaties  and  removed  that  dispute 
from  the  forum  of  international  discussion.  We  are  not  prepared  t( 
admit  that  it  recognized  as  valid  the  contention  of  France  as  to  th< 
treaties,  although  it  recognized  that  the  contention  had  substantia 
value.  A  claim  may  be  admitted  to  have  value  for  purposes  of  negotia 
tion  or  compromise  without  an  admission  of  its  validity  in  fact  or  law 
This  is  true  in  private  affairs,  and  is  especially  true  in  diplomac] 
where  questions  of  national  pride,  tradition,  custom,  and  pique  havt 
to  be  considered  most  carefully  and  often  are  of  most  serious  impor 
tance. 

Counsel  urge  that  France  insisting  the  treaties  remained  in  fore 
should  be  bound  by  them,  and  they  make  the  apt  illustration  that  i 
the  two  nations  had  agreed  at  the  time  upon  mutual  indemnitie 
France  would  have  been  held  to  the  treaty  rules.  This  assumption  i< 
probably  correct.  France  having  obtained  the  benefit  she  desire  I 
would  in  justice  be  bound  by  the  corresponding  obligation.  "Qu  i 
sentit  commodum  sentire  debet  et  onus."  But  that  is  not  this  cas( 
for  France  entirely  failed  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the  continuing 
force  of  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  of  1800  contained  a  provision  that  "property  capture 
and  not  yet  definitively  condemned"  should  be  restored  upon  produc 
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tion  alone  of  the  passport  of  1778.  These  captures  must,  in  almost 
all  instances  if  not  in  all,  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  annulling 
statute,  and  it  is  urged  with  much  force  that  if  the  treaties  were  non- 
existent France  was  entitled  to  demand  the  proofs  required  by  the 
general  law  of  nations ;  as  she  expressly  yielded  this  point  and,  as 
to  these  cases,  agreed  to  abide  by  the  treaty  rule,  therefore  it  can  not 
be  doubted  (urge  counsel)  that  had  these  claims  now  before  us  been 
taken  into  the  treaty  of  1800  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  the 
same  standard. 

Perhaps  they  would  have  been.  France,  obtaining  treaty  recogni- 
tion, would  have  been  bound  by  treaty  rules ;  but  this  did  not  occur,  and 
as  France  failed  to  obtain  treaty  recognition  is  she  therefore  to  be 
bound  by  treaty  rules  because  in  one  instance  she  made  a  special 
exception  in  specific  terms?  We  think  not.  A  treaty  changes  the  law 
of  nations  only  in  so  far  as  it  contains  provisions  to  that  effect.  The 
parties  may  covenant  that  as  between  themselves  the  law  of  nations 
shall  not  apply  in  particular  instances ;  except  -in  those  instances  that 
law  remains  in  force. 

The  treaties  had  served  their  purpose;  the  conditions  which  they 
contemplated  had  changed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  justice  of 
French  complaints  of  our  course  with  Great  Britain,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  her  rights  under  the  circumstances,  still  she  had  so 
invaded  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  free  commerce  in  innocent 
cargoes  upon  the  high  seas,  that  a  case  was  presented  of  such  failure 
of  consideration,  and  of  such  active  infraction  of  the  treaties,  that  this 
country  was  in  a  position  to  proclaim  them  ended. 

Free  ships,  free  goods,  had  become  a  dead  letter.  The  passport 
which  the  treaty  prescribed  as  a  sufficient  protection  was  disregarded, 
and  various  other  aggressions  upon  the  shipping  of  the  United  States 
were  committed ;  aggressions  admittedly  forbidden  by  the  treaty 
provisions. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  justified  the  United  States 
in  annulling  the  treaties  of  1778;  that  the  act  was  a  valid  one,  not  only 
as  a  municipal  statute,  but  as  between  the-  nations ;  and  that  thereafter 
the  compacts  were  ended.  We  fail  to  find  any  agreement  by  France 
as  to  these  claims  to  submit  to  the  treaty  rules  after  July  7,  1798,  the 
treaties  not  being  recognized  by  us,  and  we  conclude  that  the  validity 
of  claims  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1800,  which  arose 
after  July  7,  1798,  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
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nations  recognized  at  that  time,  and  not  by  exceptional  provisions 
found  in  the  treaties  of  1778. 

Insurance  to  cover  is  that  amount  of  insurance  which  in  case  of 
accident  will  entirely  reimburse  the  insured  for  his  loss.  It  includes 
not  only  the  value  of  the  property,  but  also  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
procured  to  protect  it. 

Phillips  in  his  work  on  insurance  thus  states  the  question  argued 
here  (§  1221): 

The  premium  on  the  premium  is  to  be  included  in  computing 
the  amount  to  be  insured  in  order  to  cover  the  interest  and  replace 
the  exact  value  of  the  subject  in  case  of  total  loss. 

Some  of  the  claimants  ask  that  they  be  allowed  unpaid  premiums 
of  insurance  as  an  element  of  the  value  of  property  lost,  and  if  so 
that  such  premium  be  allowed  upon  the  theory  of  insurance  to  cover. 

The  able  arguments  and  briefs  of  counsel  for  claimants  on  these 
questions  have  been  listened  to  and  examined  with  great  care.  What- 
ever difficulty  we  might  find  were  the  matter  here  presented  for  the 
first  time  is  removed  by  the  precedents  established  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  Anna  Maria  (2  Wharton,  325),  the  court  allowed  "the 
value  of  the  vessel  and  the  prime  cost  of  the  cargo  with  all  charges, 
and  the  premium  of  insurance,  where  it  has  been  paid,  with  interest." 
In  Malley  v.  Shattuck  (2  Cranch,  458),  the  court  said  (citing  The 
Charming  Betsy)  : 

In  pursuance  of  that  rule  the  rejection  of  the  premium  for 
insurance,  that  premium  not  having  been  paid,  is  approved ;  but 
the  rejection  of  the  claim  for  outfits  of  the  vessel  and  the  neces 
sary  advance  to  the  crew  is  disapproved.  Although  the  general 
terms  used  in  the  case  of  The  Charming  Betsy  would  seem  to 
exclude  this  item  from  the  account,  yet  the  particular  question 
was  not  under  the  consideration  of  the  court,  and  it  is  conceived 
to  stand  on  the  same  principle  with  the  premium  of  the  insurance, 
if  actually  paid,  which  was  expressly  allowed. 

Following  the  Supreme  Court  we  shall  allow  premiums  of  insuranci 
when  actually  paid,  and  not  otherwise. 

In  cases  heretofore  submitted  a  question  arose  as  to  the  effect  upoi 
claimants'  rights  of  the  following  facts,  or  either  of  them,  should  the; 
or  either  of  them  be  found  to  exist : 

A.  That  the  vessel  acted  as  a  privateer. 
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B.  That  the  vessel  possessed  the  license  or  authority  described  in 
either  the  Act  of  June  25,  1798,  or  in  the  Act  of  July  9,  1798,  author- 
izing the  class  of  seizure  described  in  those  acts  or  in  the  Act  of  May 
28,  1798. 

These  questions  were  ordered  to  be  and  have  been  reargued. 

The  provisions  of  the  three  laws  above  recited  are  very  different  in 
effect,  that  of  the  latest  date  being  the  one  most  important  in  the  con- 
sideration of  these  cases.  The  Act  of  May  28  (1  Stat.  L.  561),  "to 
more  effectually  protect  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States" 
empowered  the  President  to  give  certain  orders  to  the  armed  vessels  of 
the  nation  and  contained  no  allusion  to  vessels  owned  by  individuals. 
The  Act  of  June  25  (ibid.,  p.  572)  authorized  "the  defense  of  the 
merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States  against  French  depredations," 
and  to  that  end  allowed  the  commanders  and  crews  of  such  vessels  to 
"oppose  and  defend  against  any  search,  restraint,  or  seizure"  attempted 
by  a  French  vessel,  to  "repel  by  force  any  assault  or  hostility"  on  the 
part  of  such  French  vessel,  to  "subdue  and  capture  the  same"  and  to 
retake  any  American  vessel  captured  by  the  French. 

The  Act  of  July  9  (ibid.,  p.  578)  gave  to  private  armed  vessels 
specially  commissioned  the  same  license  and  authority  "for  the  subdu- 
ing, seizing,  and  capturing  any  armed  French  vessel,  and  for  the 
recapture  of  the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  by  law 
have"  (§  2).  This  statute,  therefore,  authorized  private  armed  vessels 
to  take  any  armed  French  vessel  "found  within  the  jurisdictional  limits 
of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  on  the  high  seas"  (§  1),  and  to 
recapture  American  vessels  taken  by  the  French.  (See  Acts  of  May 
28  and  June  25,  1798.) 

Many  of  the  vessels  whose  cases  are  before  us  carried  armament 
of  some  kind,  and  several  are  shown  to  have  had  a  special  license, 
commission,  or  authority  issued  probably  by  virtue  of  the  power  given 
the  President  in  the  last  two  acts  of  Congress. 

The  marked  distinction  between  the  act  of  June  and  that  of  July  is 
in  this:  The  former  permitted  defense  only,  except  in  the  matter  of 
recapture,  while  the  latter  authorized  attack,  but  attack  only  on  armed 
vessels.  Nowhere  in  the  statutes  is  there  any  permission  given  to 
molest  French  merchantmen,  although  France  was  then  engaged  in 
the  acts  of  illegal  seizure  and  condemnation  from  which  the  spoliation 
claims  arose.     Defendants  urge  that  the  arming  of  a  merchantman 
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and  the  presence  on  board  of  a  special  license  under  the  acts  cited 
destroyed  any  right  of  recovery  as  against  France  and  consequently 
as  against  the  United  States. 

VV^e  have  held  (Gray's  Case,  21  C.  Cls.  375)  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  during  the  period  in  question  that  "no  such 
war  existed  as  operated  to  abrogate  treaties,  to  suspend  private  rights, 
or  to  authorize  indiscriminate  seizures  and  condemnations;  that,  in 
short,  there  was  no  public  general  war,  but  limited  war,  in  its  nature 
similar  to  a  prolonged  series  of  reprisals."  There  was  not  what 
Wheaton  calls  "a  perfect  war,"  but  a  war  "limited  as  to  places,  per- 
sons, and  things" ;  the  Congress  authorized  hostilities,  but  only  on  the 
high  seas  or  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  only  by  certain  specified  vessels  upon  certain  specified  vessels. 
As  far  as  Congress  authorized  and  tolerated  it  so  far  might  we  proceed 
in  hostile  operations,  and  the  word  "enemy"  goes  the  full  length  of 
this  qualified  war  and  no  further  (21  C.  Cls.  371).  The  hostilities 
were  confined  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  to  attack  on  French 
armed  ships  and  to  recapture  of  our  own.  The  capture  of  enemy  mer- 
cantile shipping  is  an  important  mark  of  a  state  of  war,  one  of  its 
principal  incidents,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  relations  between  the 
two  Governments  that  not  a  movement  was  made  by  Congress  or  the 
Executive  in  this  direction. 

A  privateer  is  an  armed  vessel  belonging  to  one  or  more  private 
individuals,  licensed  by  Government  to  take  prizes  from  an  enemy ; 
its  authority  in  this  regard  must  depend  altogether  upon  the  extent  of 
the  commission  issued  to  it,  and  is  qualified  and  limited  by  the  laws 
under  which  the  commission  is  issued.  (The  Thomas  Gibbons,  8 
Cranch,  421.) 

Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  may  theoretically  issue  in  time  of 
peace  (articles  of  Confederation  signed  1778,  art.  9),  as  they  form  a 
"mode  of  redress  for  some  specific  injury  which  is  considered  to  be 
compatible  with  a  state  of  peace  and  permitted  by  the  law  of  nations" 
(Kent,  vol.  1,  p.  61).  The  commission  authorizes  "the  seizure  of  the 
property  of  the  subjects  as  well  as  of  the  sovereign  of  the  offending 
nation  and  to  bring  it  in  to  be  detained  as  a  pledge,  or  disposed  of 
vmder  judicial  sanction  in  like  manner  as  if  it  were  a  process  of  dis- 
tress under  national  authority  for  some  debt  or  duty  withheld"  (ibid.). 
Speaking  very  technically,  a  letter  of  marque  is  merely  a  permission 
to  pass  the  frontier,  while  a  letter  of  reprisal  authorizes  a  "taking  in 
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return,"  a  taking  by  way  of  retaliation,  a  captio  rei  unius  in  alterius 
satisfactionem.  The  colloquial  use  together  of  the  two  names,  letter 
of  marque  and  letter  of  reprisals,  leads  sometimes  to  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  differing  effect  of  each,  one  being  a  simple  authority  to 
depart,  the  other  an  authority  to  seize  property  in  compensation  for 
an  injury  committed. 

The  licenses  or  commissions  of  1798  contained  no  hint  of  intended 
reprisals,  for  no  authority  to  seize  a  French  merchantman  is  contained 
in  them,  although  the  French  had  long  been  capturing  our  commercial 
marine.  There  was,  however,  express  authority  to  seize  armed  vessels 
and  to  recapture  American  vessels ;  that  is,  in  its  essence,  authority  to 
defend,  not  to  attack. 

Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Congress  there  was  war ;  limited, 
imperfect  war,  not  general  public  war,  but  war  complete  as  to  the 
vessels  engaged  in  it  to  the  extent  only  of  the  powers  given  by  the  Con- 
gress. Following  in  the  path  marked  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  prize  cases  which  came  before  them  during  this  period,  and  of 
which  Bas  v.  Tingy  is  a  fair  example,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  where  a  private  vessel  was  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
armed  French  vessels,  and  of  recapturing  American  vessels  seized,  she 
fell  within  the  rules  of  war,  and  if  captured,  became  legitimate  prize. 
The  relations  of  the  two  nations  being  strained  to  hostilities  within 
certain  distinctly  defined  bounds,  within  those  bounds  the  active  agents 
of  either  Government  were  subject  to  the  rules  of  war,  and  vessels 
intending  to  seize  must  submit  to  seizure. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  every  vessel  having  a  special 
license  under  the  acts  of  1798,  or  every  vessel  having  some  armament 
on  board,  falls  within  this  rule.  Long  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living,  many  portions  of  the  ocean  since  freely  opened  to  com- 
merce were  infested  by  pirates  who  boarded  peaceful  merchantmen, 
plundered  the  vessels,  and  murdered  the  crews,  or  dragged  them  to 
the  horrors  of  slavery.  The  literature  relating  to  the  early  part  of 
the  century  is  filled  with  anecdotes  based  upon  the  outrages  of  such 
freebooters,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  sent  out  by  the  different 
Governments  to  capture  or  destroy  them.  Vessels  tempting  these 
waters  found  it  advisable  to  carry  some  armament,  so  that  failing 
efficient  convoy,  or  in  case  of  other  accident,  they  might  be  prepared 
to  cope  on  comparatively  equal  terms  with  these  robbers  of  the  sea. 

At  the  particular  period  we  now  are  considering,  to  tlie  danger  from 
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pirates  in  some  parts  of  the  world  was  added  the  danger  from  French 
privateers  who  acted  in  so  illegal  and  unjustifiable  manner  as  to  call 
from  Lord  Stowell  this  opinion : 

It  has  certainly  been  the  practice  of  this  court,  lately,  to  grant 
salvage  on  recapture  of  neutral  property  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  I  see  no  reason  at  the  present  moment  to  depart  from 
it.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  the  modern  practice  of  the 
law  of  nations  to  grant  salvage  on  recapture  of  neutral  vessels, 
and  upon  this  plain  principle,  that  the  liberation  of  a  clear  neutral 
from  the  hand  of  the  enemy  is  no  essential  service  rendered  to  him, 
inasmi5ch  as  that  same  enemy  would  be  compelled  by  the  tribunals 
of  his  own  country,  after  he  had  carried  the  neutral  into  port,  to 
release  him,  with  costs  and  damages  for  the  injurious  seizure  and 
detention.  This  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  those  tribun- 
als would  duly  respect  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nations ;  a 
presumption  which,  in  the  wars  of  civilized  nations,  each  bellig- 
erent is  bound  to  entertain  in  their  respective  dealings  with  neu- 
trals. But  it  being  notorious  to  all  Europe,  in  the  present  war. 
that  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle  maintained  between  the 
governing  powers  of  France,  for  the  time  being,  and  its  maritime 
tribunals,  which  should  most  outrage  the  rights  of  neutral  prop- 
erty— the  one  by  its  decrees,  or  the  other  by  its  decisions — the 
liberation  of  neutral  property  out  of  their  possession  has  been 
deemed,  not  only  in  the  judgment  of  our  courts,  but  in  that  of 
neutrals  themselves,  a  most  substantial  benefit  conferred  upon 
them,  in  a  delivery  from  danger  against  which  no  clearness  and 
innocence  of  conduct  could  afford  any  protection.  And  a  salvage 
for  such  service  has  not  only  been  decreed,  but  thankfully  paid, 
ever  since  these  wild  hostilities  have  been  declared  and  practiced 
by  France,  against  all  acknowledged  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  of  natural  justice.  When  these  lawless  and  irregular 
practices  are  shown  to  have  ceased,  the  rule  of  paying  salvage  foi 
the  liberation  of  neutral  property  must  cease  likewise. 

No  proof  is  offered  that  the  maritime  tribunals  of  France  have, 
in  any  degree,  corrected  either  the  spirit  or  the  form  of  theii 
proceedings  respecting  neutral  property  generally ;  and,  there 
fore,  I  shall  not  think  myself  authorized  to  depart  from  the  prac 
tice  that  has  been  pursued,  of  awarding  a  salvage  to  the  captors 
{The  Onskan,  2  Robinson,  pp.  300,  301.) 

And  later  he  said: 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  standing  doctrine  of  the  court  ha 
been  that  neutral  property,  taken  out  of  the  possession  of  thr 
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enemy,  is  not  liable  to  salvage.  It  is  the  doctrine  to  which  the 
court  has  invariably  adhered  till  it  was  forced  out  of  its  course 
by  the  notorious  irregularities  of  the  French  cruisers  and  of  the 
French  Government,  which  proceeded  without  any  pretense  of 
sanction  from  the  law  of  nations,  to  condemn  neutral  property. 
On  these  grounds  it  was  deemed  not  unreasonable  by  neutrals 
themselves  that  salvage  should  be  paid  for  a  deliverance  from 
French  capture.  The  rule  obtained  early  in  the  war,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time.  It  is  said  that  a  great  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  French  proceedings,  and  that  we  are  now  to 
acknowledge  a  sort  of  return  of  "Saturnia  regna."  This  court  is 
not  informed,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  any  such  beneficial 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  prize  law  in  the 
tribunals  of  France;  and,  therefore,  it  will  continue  to  make  the 
same  decree  till  the  instructions  of  the  superior  court  shall  estab- 
lish a  different  rule.  (Eleonora  Catharina,  4  Rob.  157.  See  also 
Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1.) 

In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  danger  of  seizure  by  small  vessels,  tech- 
nically French  privateers,  but  actually  so  irresponsible  to  governing 
power  as  to  be  in  form  only  superior  to  freebooters,  made  the  posses- 
sion of  some  armament  by  an  innocent  trader  a  matter  of  wise  pre- 
caution, if  not  of  necessity,  especially  as  in  some  instances  the  danger 
from  the  French  tribunals  was  nearly  as  great  as  from  the  privateers. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  that  vessels  were  condemned  by  such 
tribunals  because  the  ship's  compass  had  an  English  brand,  because  the 
cooking  utensils  were  of  English  manufacture,  or  because  the  vessel 
was  destined  to  an  English  port.  The  Secretary  of  State  thus  charac- 
terized the  situation: 

American  property  had  even  been  taken  when  in  their  own  ports, 
without  any  pretense,  or  no  other  than  that  they  wanted  it.  At 
the  same  time  their  cruisers  are  guilty  of  wanton  and  barbarous 
excesses,  by  detaining,  plundering,  firing  at,  burning,  and  distress- 
ing American  vessels. 

The  acts  of  the  French  privateers  were  so  illegal  as  to  be  stigma- 
tized as  "piracies"  both  by  Mr.  Pickering  and  in  the  two  Legislative 
Councils  of  France  (Doc.  102,  p.  410). 

As  early  as  June,  1793,  Morris  complains  "of  the  plundering  of  our 
ships,  of  which  complaints  are  daily  made  to  me  and  which  the  present 
Government  of  the  country  is  too  feeble  to  prevent"  {ibid.,  p.  48), 
and  he  writes  to  the  French  minister  "that  it  will  be  very  difficult,  and 
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perhaps  impossible,  to  prevent  your  privateers  from  committing  illegal 
and  outrageous  acts  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  bring  into  your 
ports  all  the  American  vessels  laden  with  articles  of  food  for  coun- 
tries at  war  with  France"  (ibid.,  p.  49).  Later  he  informs  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  "in  the  present  state  of  the  country  the  laws  are 
but  little  respected;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  pompous  declarations  of 
the  rights  of  man  were  reiterated  only  to  render  the  daily  violation  of 
them  more  shocking"  (ibid.,  p.  52).  In  October  he  says  "the  courts 
chicane  very  much  here,"  and  he  speaks  of  their  proceedings  as  "iniqui- 
tous" (ibid.,  p.  67).  In  December,  1796  (ibid.,  p.  151),  Major  Mount- 
florence,  in  his  general  report  as  to  American  commercial  interests  in 
France,  says  that  on  the  27th  of  the  preceding  April  power  had  been 
given  to  the  tribunals  of  commerce  in  every  port  of  France  to  take 
cognizance  in  the  first  instance  of  even,-  matter  relative  to  captures 
at  sea,  with  an  appeal  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, and  with  a  reference  in  certain  instances  to  the  minister  of 
justice. 
He  adds : 

The  tribunals  of  commerce  are  chiefly  composed  of  merchants, 
and  most  of  them  are  directly  or  indirectly  more  or  less  interested 
in  the  fitting  out  of  privateers,  and,  therefore,  are  often  parties 
concerned  in  the  controversies  they  are  to  determine  upon. 

In  illustration  he  cites  the  condemnation  of  the  Royal  Captain,  say- 
ing that  most  of  the  "judges  were  concerned  in  the  capturing  privateer." 
In  January,  1797,  Mr.  Pickering  wrote  to  Mr.  Pinckney  as  follows: 

The  commissioners  and  special  agents  of  the  French  Republic 
in  the  West  Indies  are  destroying  our  commerce  in  the  most 
wanton  manner.  They  have  issued  orders  for  taking  all  American 
vessels  bound  to  or  from  English  ports — not  those  only  which  the 
English  occupy  in  St.  Domingo,  but  those  of  their  own  islands. 
They  condemn  without  the  formality  of  a  trial.  These  orders 
appear  from  the  information  I  have  received  to  have  been  issued 
in  consequence  of  letters  from  Mr.  Adet,  who,  you  will  see  in  his 
note  of  November  15,  said  the  French  armed  vessels  were  not 
merely  to  capture  American  vessels,  but  to  practice  vexations  to- 
wards them ;  and  who,  I  am  further  informed,  wrote  to  the  com- 
missioners that  they  could  not  treat  the  American  vessels  too 
badly.  This  state  of  things  can  not  continue  long.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  our  vessels  go  voluntarily  to  French  ports  or 
are  carried  in  as  prizes.     In  the  latter  case  they  condemn  without 
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ceremony,  and,  in  the  former,  they  forcibly  take  the  cargoes,  here- 
tofore with  promises  of  payment,  which  they  generally  broke; 
and  now,  I  am  told,  without  even  deigning  to  give  their  faithless 
promises  (ibid.,  p.  154). 

In  the  following  February  he  writes  again  to  Pinckney,  saying  (ibid., 
p.  154) : 

The  spoliations  on  our  commerce  by  French  privateers  are  daily 
increasing  in  a  manner  to  set  every  just  principle  at  defiance.  If. 
their  acts  were  simply  the  violation  of  our  treaty  with  France  the 
injuries  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  but  their  outrages  extend 
to  the  capture  of  our  vessels  merely  because  going  to  or  from  a 
British  port.  Nay,  more,  they  take  them  when  going  from  a 
neutral  to  a  French  port.  In  truth,  there  is,  in  a  multitude  of 
cases,  little  difference  whether  our  vessels  are  carried  in  as  prizes 
or  go  voluntarily  to  the  French  ports  in  the  islands  for  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic ;  the  public  agents  take  the  cargoes  by  force  and 
fix  their  own  terms,  giving  promises  of  distant  payment,  which 
are  seldom  duly  performed.  With  regard  to  the  vessels  carried 
in  as  prizes,  the  agents  and  tribunals  of  the  French  Government 
act  in  concert  with  the  privateers.  The  captured  are  not  admitted 
to  defend  their  property  before  the  tribunals ;  the  proceedings  are 
wholly  ex  parte.  We  can  account  for  such  conduct  only  on  the 
principle  of  plunder,  and  were  not  the  privateers  acting  under  the 
protection  of  commissions  from  the  French  Government,  they 
would  be  pronounced  pirates.  Britain  has  furnished  no  prece- 
dents of  such  abominable  rapine. 

In  April,  he  writes  again  (ibid.,  p.  164)  that  "the  depredations  of 
the  French  in  the  West  Indies  are  continued  with  increased  outrage, 
and  we  have  advices  of  captures  and  condemnations  in  Europe  which 
apply  to  no  principle  heretofore  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  civ- 
ilized world."     (See  also  ibid.,  pp.  166,  171,  173,  174,  177.) 

Citations  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  seems  useless  to  do 
so,  as  the  situation  is  familiar  history.  Certainly,  under  these  circum- 
stances, some  attempt  at  defense  was  natural  and  excusable,  if  not 
justifiable. 

Judges  "are  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to  what  is  generally  passing  in 
the  world"  (Blatchford's  Prize  Cases,  p.  448),  nor  as  to  what  has 
already  taken  place.  In  danger  from  native  pirates,  in  danger  from 
French  privateers  often  as  irresponsible  (Gushing s  Administrator, 
22  C.  Cls.  1 ) ,  the  mere  possession  of  some  armament  by  a  merchantman 
is  devoid  of  marked  significance.     It  is  improbable  that  any' important 
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venture  was  sent  to  sea  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ship- 
owner to  protect  his  property  and  that  laden  on  his  vessel;  cannon 
enough  or  muskets  enough  he  would  put  on  board  to  give  his  crew 
a  fair  chance  of  escape  from  a  small  force.  The  statute,  however, 
said  that  no  armed  merchantman  should  receive  a  clearance  or  permit, 
or  be  suffered  to  depart  unless  the  owners  and  the  master  gave  bond 
conditioned,  among  other  things,  that  the  vessel  should  not  commit 
any  depredation,  outrage,  unlawful  assault,  or  unprovoked  violence 
upon  the  high  seas  against  the  vessel  of  any  nation  in  amity  with  the 
United  States  (1  Stat.  L.,  p.  573).  Under  this  act  no  vessel  having 
any  armament  could  proceed  to  sea  without  bond  first  given,  and  this 
bond,  being  coupled  in  the  acts  with  the  issuance  of  special  orders 
or  license,  what  more  natural  than  for  the  innocent  merchantman, 
desiring  only  safe  transit  of  a  commercial  venture,  to  receive  in  return 
the  commission  which  the  act  provided  should  be  given  him.  The  Act 
of  July  9  (ibid.,  p.  578)  contains  a  similar  provision,  and  the  result 
of  both  statutes  is  that  no  private  vessel  carrying  armament  could 
proceed  to  sea  without  bond  filed  in  return  for  which  a  commission 
might  be  issued. 

In  our  view  of  the  case  it  is  vital  to  note  the  distinction  between 
armament  for  protection  simply  and  armament  for  attack  upon  armed 
vessels  or  for  attack  upon  captured  American  vessels  necessarily  in 
charge  of  prize  crews.  A  privateer  is  maintained  for  profit;  the  ven- 
ture is  most  speculative  in  its  nature,  bringing  large  returns  for  great 
risk.  Given  the  right  to  prey  upon  the  mercantile  marine,  great  arma- 
ment is  not  necessary,  as  combat  may  be  avoided  by  speed  and  quick- 
ness in  manoeuvre.  The  privateering  authorized  by' the  acts  of  1798 
was  of  no  such  nature ;  not  a  prize  could  be  taken  without  conflict,  for 
only  armed  vessels,  or  vessels  in  charge  of  prize  crews,  could  be  seized  ; 
not  a  merchantman  was  allowed  to  be  molested.  A  vessel,  then,  fitting 
out  under  the  acts  of  1798  for  the  purpose  of  waging  the  limited  hos- 
tility therein  permitted,  must  have  been  prepared  for  battle ;  must  have 
been  ready  to  wage  war.  She  could  not  mount  a  few  guns  and  carry 
a  few  dozen  muskets,  with  a  small  crew,  when  the  success  of  her 
voyage  depended  upon  the  number  of  well-defended  vessels  she  should 
send  into  port  for  condemnation.  A  vessel  intended  to  act  aggres- 
sively under  the  laws  of  1798  would  have  to  fight  for  every  dollar 
brought  into  the  pockets  of  the  owners,  master,  and  crew,  and,  know- 
ing this,  .would  proceed  to  sea  with  an  equipment  sufficient  for  the 
very  serious  work  contemplated. 
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One  of  the  vessels  holding  a  commission  under  the  acts  of  1798  was 
a  schooner  of  about  111  tons,  old  measurement.  She  had  a  crew  of 
seven  men,  carried  what  was  called  a  letter  of  marque,  two  guns,  and 
a  cargo  of  merchandise ;  she  was  duly  cleared  on  a  trading  voyage,  with 
instructions  to  the  master  as  to  the  sale  of  the  cargo  and  the  purchase 
of  a  return  venture.  Such  a  vessel  as  this  could  not  have  been  seri- 
ously intended  to  seize  French  armed  vessels  or  captured  American 
vessels  defended  by  French  prize  crews.  Seven  men,  all  told,  were  barely 
enough  to  navigate  the  schooner ;  aside  from  the  master,  there  were  but 
three  to  a  watch,  and  on  an  emergency  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  total  force  was  sufficient  to  handle  the  two  guns  and  the  vessel  at 
the  same  time.  Possibly  some  defense  might  have  been  made  against 
a  boat-load  of  pirates  putting  off  from  the  shore  while  the  schooner 
lay  becalmed  near  it,  but  it  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that 
such  a  vessel,  with  so  slight  a  crew  and  so  insignificant  an  armament, 
should  contemplate  attack  upon  a  well-defended  vessel. 

We  are  told  that  365  vessels,  of  66,691  tonnage,  carrying  6,847  men 
and  2,723  guns,  received  commissions  under  the  acts  of  1798,  prior  to 
March  2,  1799.  The  average  tonnage  per  vessel  was  then  185  tons, 
the  average  crew  16,  and  the  average  armament  7  guns.  On  the  other 
hand,  one  Government  armed  vessel  (taken  for  illustration)  of  190 
tons  burthen  carried  18  guns  and  140  men,  while  another  of  200  tons 
carried  the  same  armament  and  crew.  So  far  as  has  yet  appeared  to 
us,  no  private  armed  merchantman  made  a  single  capture  from  the 
French,  and  we  are  assured  that  no  such  capture  was  made.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  cases  now  before  us,  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  such  a  capture  to  be  made,  for  most  of  the  vessels  were  small,  and 
they  were  manned  only  for  ordinary  navigation  and  not  for  war.  with 
an  armament  insufficient'  to  cope  with  organized  military  force.  Neither 
seven  nor  even  sixteen  men  is  a  crew  for  a  vessel  intended  to  attack 
French  armed  ships  or  to  recapture  those  manned  by  prize  crews,  and 
no  merchantman  with  so  small  a  crew  and  laden  with  valuable  cargo 
would  undergo  such  risk. 

That  Congress  did  not  contemplate  the  employment  in  attack  of 
small  or  undermanned  vessels  is  shown  by  the  proviso  in  the  act  of 
July  9,  1798,  that  the  bond  should  be  doubled  in  case  "the  vessel  be 
provided  with  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,"  from  which  an 
inference  may  not  unfairly  be  drawn  that  not  far  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  was  considered  a  fair  equipment  for  a  vessel  designed  to 
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fight.  We  have  seen  that  the  Government  war  vessels  about  equiva- 
lent in  tonnage  to  the  average  licensed  merchantman  carried  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  men,  and  coupling  this  fact  with  the  act  of  Con- 
gress we  reach  the  result  already  indicated  by  common  sense,  that 
Congress  had  in  mind,  so  far  as  privateers  were  concerned,  fightin^ 
ships — those  able  to  attack  a  French  privateer  with  reasonable  hope  of 
success,  and  not  vessels  with  insignificant  crew  and  armament,  bound 
on  a  trading  voyage,  and  provided  with  those  slight  means  of  defense 
which  were  at  the  time  ordinarily  carried  by  merchantmen  for  pro*  I 
tection. 

That  armament,  when  carried  by  strictly  commercial  vessels  bound 
upon  trading  voyages,  was  intended  for  defense  is  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  House  Committee,  made  January  17,  1799  (American  State 
Papers,  Naval  Affairs,  vol.  1,  p.  69).     They  said: 


Your  committee  begs  leave  to  report  further,  that  about  the 
time  of  the  sailing  of  our  ships  of  war,  and  before  the  merchant 
ships  were  permitted  to  arm  for  their  defense,  our  trade  was  i 
such  jeopardy  at  sea  and  on  the  coast  from  French  privateer 
that  but  few  vessels  escaped  them ;  that  ruin  stared  in  the  face  all 
concerned  in  shipping,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  property 
insured. 
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Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  officially  expressed  th( 
opinion  of  his  Government  as  to  armed  merchantmen  in  his  circulaj 
of  August  4,  1793.  as  follows: 

The  term  privateer  is  understood  not  to  extend  to  vessels  arme( 
for  merchandise  and  war,  commonly  called  with  us  letters  o 
marque,  nor,  of  course,  to  vessels  of  war  in  the  immediate  servio 
of  the  Government  of  either  of  the  powers  at  war. 

Twelve  days  later  Jefferson,  in  an  instruction  to  Morris  as  to  th 
English  ship  Jane,  which  Genet  had  requested  might  be  ordered  t 
sail,  a  request  authorized.  Genet  contended,  by  the  twenty-secon 
article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  said  (Doc.  102.  p.  58)  : 

The  ship  Jane  is  an  English  merchant  vessel,  employed  in  th 
commerce  between  Jamaica  and  these  States.  She  brought  her 
a  cargo  of  produce  from  that  island,  and  was  to  take  away 
cargo  of  flour.  Knowing  of  the  war  when  she  left  Jamaica.  an( 
that  our  coast  was  lined  with  small  French  privateers,  she  arme(J 
for  her  defense,  and  took  one  of  those  commissions  usually  calle 
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letters  of  marque.  She  arrived  here  safely  without  having  had 
any  rencontre  of  any  sort.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  mer- 
chant vessel  is  not  a  privateer?  That  though  she  has  arms  to 
defend  herself  in  time  of  war,  in  the  course  of  her  regular  com- 
merce, this  no  more  makes  her  a  privateer  than  a  husbandman 
following  his  plow  in  time  of  war  with  a  knife  or  pistol  in  his 
pocket  is  thereby  made  a  soldier.  The  occupation  of  a  privateer 
is  to  attack  and  plunder;  that  of  a  merchant  vessel  is  commerce 
and  self-preservation.  The  article  excludes  the  former  from  our 
ports,  and  from  selling  what  she  has  taken ;  that  is,  what  she  has 
acquired  by  war,  to  show  it  did  not  mean  the  merchant  vessel  and 
what  she  had  acquired  by  commerce.  Were  the  merchant  ves- 
sels coming  for  our  produce  forbidden  to  have  any  arms  for  their 
defense,  every  adventurer  who  has  a  boat,  or  money  enough  to 
buy  one,  would  make  her  a  privateer;  our  coasts  would  swarm 
with  them,  foreign  vessels  must  cease  to  come,  our  commerce 
must  be  suppressed,  our  produce  remain  on  our  hands,  or  at  least 
that  great  portion  of  it  which  we  have  not  vessels  to  carry  away ; 
our  plows  must  be  laid  aside,  and  agriculture  suspended.  This  is 
"a  sacrifice  no  treaty  could  ever  contemplate,  and  which  we  are  not 
disposed  to  make  out  of  mere  complaisance  to  a  false  definition  of 
the  term  privateers. 

This  matter  has  also  been  specifically  passed  upon  by  the  French 
courts.  The  ship  Fame,  Rust,  master,  was,  in  June,  1799,  tried  by  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  sitting  at  Bayonne.  Several  grounds  were  relied 
upon  by  the  captors  as  authorizing  condemnation,  all  of  which  were 
overruled  by  the  tribunal.    Among  them  was  the  following: 

Is  the  letter  of  marque,  of  which  the  vessel  was  the  bearer,  suffi- 
cient to  cause  it  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy? 

This  question  was  thus  answered : 

Considering  the  point  relative  to  the  letter  of  marque  of  which 
the  ship  was  the  bearer.  That  the  French  Government  without 
doubt  is  not  ignorant  of  the  delivery  of  like  letters  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  ve'ssels  of  the  said  United  States 
nor  of  the  terms  in  which  these  letters  are  conceived.  That  now 
and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  manifested  that  it 
regarded  this  circumstance  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  the  month  of  July,  1798,  either  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
or  as  hostilities  against  France,  since  it  has  not  asked  of  the  legis- 
lative body  a  law  declaring  the  French  nation  to  be  in  a  state  of 
war  with  the  United  States  of  North  America.  That  a  state  of 
war  can  not  be  established  or  declared  without  a  law  of  the  legis- 
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lative  body.  That  it  does  not  belong  to  the  tribunals  to  take  notice 
of  any  step  that  a  foreign  power  may  take  as  constituting  a  state 
of  war  between  France  and  itself. 

That  the  condemnation  demanded,  of  the  said  ship  Fame  and    ! 
of  her  cargo  because  of  the  said  letter  of  marque,  can  not  be 
founded  upon  any  law,  and  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  pro-  «. 
nounced.     The  said  ship  besides,  not  having  opposed  any  resist- ■I 
ance,  suffered  itself  to  be  visited  at  the  summons  which  was  made 
to  it  by  the  said  privateer.    There  is,  then,  no  occasion  to  accede 
to  the  demand  of  the  captors  upon  this  point.     (See  Record  in 
case  Nathaniel  Richardson,  executor  of  Joshua  Richardson  et  al. 
V.  The  United  States,  No.  5343.)  J I 

This  case  was  appealed  to  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  department,  and 
thence  to  the  council  of  prizes,  which  latter  tribunal,  on  the  13th  De- 
cember, 1800,  released  the  vessel  and  cargo  in  accordance  with  the 
judgment  of  the  two  lower  tribunals. 

The  Pegou  carried  ten  cannon.  She  was  provided  with  muskets  and 
munitions  of  war. 

The  law  officer  of  the  French  Government  having  charge  of  the  case 
made  the  following  points  among  others  (see  Pistoye  et  Duverdy, 
Prises  Maritimes,  vol.  2,  p.  51)  : 


It  is  not  enough  to  have  or  carry  arms  to  deserve  the  reproach 
of  being  armed  for  war  (p.  52). 

War  armament  is  for  purely  offensive  use.  This  is  shown  when 
there  is  no  object  in  the  armament  but  attack,  or  at  least  when 
everything  tends  to  prove  that  such  is  the  principal  object  of  the 
enterprise.  .  .  .  But  defense  is  a  natural  right,  and  means  ofl 
defense  are  legitimate  in  sea-voyages  as  in  all  other  occurrences 
perilous  to  life.  A  vessel  having  but  a  small  crew,  whose  cargo 
was  considerable,  was  evidently  intended  for  commerce,  not  for 
war.  The  arms  found  in  this  vessel  w-ere  not  intended  for  vio- 
lence or  hostility,  but  to  prevent  them ;  not  to  attack,  but  to  defend. 
The  point  as  to  war  armament,  then,  seems  to  me  unfounded. 

The  Pegou  was  discharged  with  damages  to  her  captain. 

In  the  case  of  the  Friend,  of  Boston,  a  letter  of  marque  had  beenj 
found  on  board ;  the  vessel  was  armed  for  defense ;  there  was  no  resis- 
tance; summons  from  the  privateer  was  obeyed,  and  the  master's  in- 
structions directed  him  to  avoid  acts  of  offense  and  to  be  prudent.  The 
commissaire  of  the  Government  urged  that  these  were  not  reasons  for 
capture.  The  vessel  was  condemned  on  other  grounds.  (Pistoye  el 
Duverdy,  vol.  1,  p.  501.) 
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Further,  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  which  relates  to  "armed" 
and  "unarmed"  merchantmen,  shows  that  France  did  not  stand  upon 
the  point  urged  here  by  the  defense,  but  admitted  the  right  of  arma- 
ment to  the  extent  at  least  of  the  cases  now  before  us,  as  its  courts 
did  in  the  cases  cited  above. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  two  classes  of  license  or  commission 
were  allowed  by  the  acts  of  Congress.  The  first  act  authorized  instruc- 
tions from  the  President  as  to  defense  only,  except  that  the  recapture 
of  American  vessels  was  permitted.  The  second  act  allowed  capture 
of  armed  Frenchmen.  In  the  absence  of  proof  as  to  which  docu- 
ment a  vessel  possessed  there  can  be  no  presumption  that  it  was  issued 
under  the  latter  rather  than  under  the  former  statute ;  in  fact,  the 
presumption,  which  always  favors  what  is  natural,  might  lean  towards 
the  possession  of  instructions  under  the  first  act  when  it  appears  that 
the  crew  was  small,  the  armament  light,  and  the  object  of  the  voyage 
commercial  in  its  nature. 

The  distinction  must  not  be  forgotten  between  a  legal  and  justifiable 
seizure  and  an  illegal  and  unjustifiable  condemnation.  The  seizure  of 
a  vessel  may  be  successfully  defended  upon  grounds  which  would  not 
support  a  subsequent  condemnation,  and  "prize  courts  deny  damages 
when  there  was  probable  cause  for  the  seizure,  and  are  often  justified 
in  awarding  to  the  captors  their  costs  and  expenses,"  even  when  the 
vessel  and  cargo  are  decided  not  good  prize  and  are  returned  to  their 
owners.  {The  Thompson,  3  Wall.  155;  Jecker  v.  Montgomery,  13 
How.  498;  Murray  v.  The  Charming  Betsy,  2  Cr.  64.) 

We  conclude  that  a  vessel  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  French 
armed  vessels  and  of  recapturing  American  vessels  was,  when  taken, 
legitimate  prize  as  an  actor  in  the  limited  war  defined  by  Congress; 
but  that  the  mere  arming  of  a  merchantman  whose  object  was  trade, 
subordinate  to  which  was  the  provision  for  protection,  did  not  author- 
ize seizure  and  condemnation  even  if  an  instruction  or  license  under 
either  of  the  acts  of  1798  were  found  on  board.  In  these  cases,  as  in 
every  case  arising  between  nations,  technicalities  must  be  thrown  aside, 
and  the  very  essence  and  spirit  of  the  transaction  must  be  discovered 
by  the  light  of  the  facts  peculiar  to  each  case. 

It  is  urged  by  the  defendants  that  the  British  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  were  in  a  state  of  blockade  and  occupied  in  such  manner  as. 
properly  to  be  regarded  in  a  state  of  siege.    That,  therefore,  the  con- 
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demnations  of  vessels  bound  for  those  ports  with  cargoes  otherwise 
innocent  were  legal  and  justifiable.     The  argument  has  turned  more 
particularly  upon  vessels  bound  for  Martinique,  so  that  for  purpose  of 
illustration  we  will  consider  the  case  of  that  island,  formerly  a  French 
possession  and  captured  by  England  during  the  war. 
,    The  defendants'  argument  assumes  that  Martinique  was  blockaded ; 
that  it  was  practically  in  a  state  of  siege ;  that  its  predominant  charac-  ■! 
ter  was  that  of  a  port  of  military  naval  equipment;  and  therefore  the     ? 
seizure  of  neutral  vessels  bound  to  that  port  was  justified,  although 
the  cargo^was  otherwise  innocent. 

The  law  of  blockade  is  so  clear  that  while  a  few  citations  may  be 
given  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  they  seem  to  us  hardly  necessary. 

Kent  says : 

The  law  of  blockade  is,  however,  so  harsh  and  severe  in  its 
operation,  that  in  order  to  apply  it,  the  fact  of  the  actual  blockade 
must  be  established  by  clear  and  unequivocal  evidence ;  and  the 
neutral  must  have  had  due  previous  notice  of  its  existence;  and 
the  squadron  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  its  execution  must  be 
competent  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  interdicted  place 
or  port;  and  the  neutral  must  have  been  guilty  of  some  act  of 
violation,  either  by  going  in  or  attempting  to  enter,  or  by  coming 
out  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade. 
The  failure  of  either  of  the  points  requisite  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  a  legal  blockade  amounts  to  an  entire  defeasance  of  the 
measure,  even  though  the  notification  of  the  blockade  has  issued 
from  the  authority  of  the  Government  itself.  A  blockade  must  be 
existing  in  point  of  fact,  and  in  order  to  constitute  that  existence, 
there  must  be  a  power  present  to  enforce  it.  All  decrees  and 
orders  declaring  extensive  coasts  and  whole  countries  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  without  the  presence  of  an  adequate  naval  force  to 
support  it,  are  manifestly  illegal  and  void,  and  have  no  sanction 
in  public  law.  The  ancient  authorities  all  referred  to  a  strict  and 
actual  siege  and  blockade.  The  language  of  Grotius  is  oppidum 
obsessum  vel  portus  clansns,  and  the  investing  power  must  be  able 
to  apply  its  force  to  every  point  of  the  blockaded  place,  so  as  to 
render  it  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter,  and  there  is  no  blockade  of 
that  part  where  its  power  can  not  be  brought  to  bear.  (Vol.  1. 
pp.  144-5.) 

The  United  States  have  contended  that  a  blockade  must  be  effective 
to  be  valid  (note  b.  to  Kent,  vol.  1,  p.  145),  and  admitted  the  principle 
even  as  to  its  own  ports  during  the  late  war.  This  question  has  been 
very  ably  discussed  in  a  late  note  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr 
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Bayard,  to  the  minister  representing  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
in  which,  after  citing  authorities,  the  Secretary  reaches  the  following 
conclusions : 

After  careful  examination  of  the  authorities  and  precedents 
bearing  upon  this  important  question,  I  am  bound  to  conclude  as 
a  general  principle  that  a  decree  by  a  sovereign  power  closing  to 
neutral  commerce  ports  held  by  its  enemies,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  can  have  no  international  validity  and  no  extraterritorial 
effect  in  the  direction  of  imposing  any  obligation  upon  the  Govern- 
ments of  neutral  powers  to  recognize  it  or  to  contribute  toward  its 
enforcement  by  .any  domestic  action  on  their  part.  Such  a  decree 
may  indeed  be  necessary  as  a  municipal  enactment  of  the  state 
which  proclaims  it,  in  order  to  clothe  the  executive  with  authority 
to  proceed  to  the  institution  of  a  formal  and  effective  blockade, 
but  when  that  purpose  is  attained  its  power  is  exhausted.  If  the 
sovereign  decreeing  such  closure  have  a  naval  force  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  blockade,  and  if  he  duly  proclaims  such  a  blockade, 
then  he  may  seize,  and  subject  to  the  adjudication  of  a  prize  court, 
vessels  which  may  attempt  to  run  the  blockade.  If  he  lay  an  em- 
bargo, then  vessels  attempting  to  evade  such  embargo  may  be 
forcibly  repelled  by  him  if  he  be  in  possession  of  the  port  so  closed. 
But  his  decree  closing  ports  which  are  held  adversely  to  him  is, 
by  itself,  entitled  to  no  international  respect.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  de  facto  and  titular  sovereigns  of  any  determinate  country  or 
region  might  between  them  exclude  all  merchant  ships  whatever 
from  their  ports,  and  in  this  way  not  only  ruin  those  engaged  in 
trade  with  such  states,  but  cause  much  discomfort  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  by  the  exclusion  of  necessary  products  found  in  no 
other  market.  (Note,  dated  April  24,  1885.  See  also  Hall,  In- 
ternational Lazv,  §§  257  and  260;  3  Phillimore,  311  and  516;  case 
of  The  Sarah  Star,  Blatchford's  Prize  Cases,  69-87 ;  Lawrence's 
Wheaton,  pp.  575    et  seq.) 

Sir  William  Scott  thus  laid  down  the  rule: 

To  constitute  a  violation  of  blockade  three  things  must  be 
proved :  First,  the  existence  of  an  actual  blockade ;  second,  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  supposed  to  have  offended ;  and,  third, 
some  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  in  or  coming  out  with  a 
cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of  blockade.  {The  Betsey, 
1  Rob.  Adm.,  p.  92.  As  to  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  see  Wool- 
sey.  §  206.) 

Therefore  to  justify  seizure  the  blockade  must  be  effective,  notice 
must  have  been  given,  and  there  must  be  an  attempt  to  violate  it. 
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Was  Martinique  effectively  blockaded? 

Defendants  have  referred  us  to  no  authority  to  show  that  it  was, 
and  we  have  made  such  examination  as  the  sources  of  historical  inves- 
tigation on  this  subject  afforded  without  finding  any  statement  to  that 
effect.  The  records  of  the  numerous  spoliation  cases  in  this  court 
which  have  been  brought  to  our  attention  throw  no  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  they  ^proceed  upon  the  fact  that  the  condemned  vessel  was 
bound  to  an  enemy  port  or  laden  with  enemy  produce  and  the  condem- 
nations rest  upon  French  decrees. 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  Anglo-French  naval  operations 
directly  affecting  the  West  Indies  discloses  the  following  events : 

February  2d,  1794,  an  English  expedition  sailed  from  the  Barbadoes 
to  attempt  the  capture  of  Martinique,  then  under  the  command  of 
General  Rochambeau.  This  expedition  consisted  of  three  ships  of  the 
line,  eight  frigates,  four  sloops,  two  store-ships,  and  one  bomb,  under 
command  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  carrying  something  less 
than  6,100  troops,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Charles  Grey. 
The  French  garrison  was  insignificant  in  number,  consisting  only  of 
some  600  menj  including  400  militia,  while  at  Fort  Royal  was  a  28-gun 
frigate,  and  at  St.  Pierre  an  18-gun  corvette.  Possibly  a  privateer  or 
two  was  also  available.  The  British  arrived  off  the  island  the  5th  of 
February,  and  some  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  heroic  defense  of  the 
French  from  the  fact  that  with  the  overwhelming  force  at  their  com- 
mand the  British  did  not  obtain  a  surrender  until  the  22d  of  March. 
The  forts  were  garrisoned,  Lieutenant-General  Prescott  was  given 
command,  a  small  squadron,  under  Commodore  Thompson,  was  left  to 
cooperate  with  him  in  case  of  attack,  and  the  rest  of  the  expedition 
embarked  the  31st  March  to  attack  St.  Lucie  (James'  Naval  History, 
vol.  1,  pp.  217  et  seq.),  which  surrendered  without  the  loss  of  a  life 
upon  the  4th  of  April.  Then  followed  the  conquest  of  Grande-Terre, 
another  expedition  having  taken  the  three  small  islands  adjacent  to  | 
Guadeloupe,  called  the  "Saintes,"  and  on  the  20th  April  all  Guade- 
loupe and  its  dependencies  surrendered,  comprising  the  islands  of 
Marie  Galante,  Desirade,  and  the  Saintes,  at  an  expense  of  two  British 
rank  and  file  killed,  four  rank  and  file  wounded,  and  five  missing.  A 
French  16-gun  corvette  was  captured  in  this  expedition,  but  was  not 
deemed  fit  for  service. 

Early  in  June  a  French  squadron  of  two  frigates,  one  corvette,  two 
large  ships  armed  en  flute,  and  five  transports  anchored  off  the  village 
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of  Cosier,  Guadeloupe,  and  began  disembarking  troops  commanded 
by  Victor  Hugues,  bearing  the  title  of  commissaire  civil.  After  skir- 
mishes with  the  British  garrison  and  French  royalists,  in  which 
Hugues's  troops  were  successful,  a  considerable  force  of  vessels  and 
men  were  sent  by  the  British  to  dislodge  them.  The  result  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  from  Grande-Terre  the  3d  July,  just  one 
month  after  Hugues's  arrival.  In  October  the  French  received 
reinforcements,  took  Basse-Terre,  and  the  6th  October,  1794,  were 
again  masters  of  Guadeloupe,  except  a  small  port  called  Fort  Matilda, 
which,  so  tenacious  was  the  resistance,  they  did  not  capture  until 
December  10.  At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  the  British  had 
obtained  possession  of  Cape  Nicolas  Mole,  Jeremie,  and  other  French 
villages  in  San  Domingo,  and  in  February,  1794,  other  places  on  the 
island  fell  into  their  hands  after  trifling  resistance.  In  May  a  strong 
force  was  sent  by  the  British  against  Port  au  Prince,  which  surrendered 
June  4.  In  December  the  British  post  at  Cape  Tiburon  was  attacked 
and  captured  by  French  troops,  assisted  by  three  armed  vessels  (ibid.). 
As  soon  as  news  of  Hugues's  victory  reached  France  there  were  dis- 
patched to  his  assistance  a  SOTgun  frigate,  a  36-gun  frigate,  two 
corvettes,  an  armed  ship  or  two,  and  eight  or  ten  transports  with 
3,000  troops  and  suitable  stores. 

The  arrival  of  this  important  reinforcement  inspired  Victor 
Hugues  with  designs  against  the  other  ceded  islands.  Having  not 
only  troops,  but  transports  to  convey  and  ships  of  war  to  protect 
them,  this  demon  of  republicanism,  whose  barbarity,  as  fully  ac- 
credited on  several  occasions,  was  of  the  most  revolting  descrip- 
tion, readily  contrived  to  land  soldiers  at  Sainte  Lucie,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Grenada,  and  Dominique.  Artful  emissaries  accompanied 
the  troops,  and  soon  succeeded  in  raising  a  ferment  in  the  islands 
which  they  visited.  The  negroes.  Caribs,  and  many  of  the  old 
French  inhabitants  revolted ;  and  dreadful  were  the  atrocities  per- 
petrated upon  the  well  affected.  .  ,  .  The  British  troops, 
thinly  distributed  from  the  first  and  since  reduced  by  fatigue  and 
sickness,  could  offer  in  general  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  num- 
bers of  different  enemies  opposed  to  them.  The  garrison  at 
Sainte  Lucie,  numbering  2,000  men,  evacuated  the  island  on  the 
19th  of  June  (179.5).  By  the  27th  of  June  the  "rebellion"  in 
Dominique  had  been  ouelled  "by  the  few  British  troops  stationed 
there,  assisted  by  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants."  St.  Vincent  and  a 
part  of  Grenada  remaining  in  a  revolted  state.  (Ibid.  298  et 
seq.) 
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In  April  and  May,  1796,  the  English  took,  without  conflict,  the 
Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice.  On  the  24th 
May,  after  a  stubborn  combat  of  over  a  month,  Sainte  Lucie  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  troops  and  vessels.  June  11  St.  Vincent  surren- 
dered, as  a  few  days  later  did  Grenada.  So  far  as  appears  the  French 
had  no  armed  ships  at  either  of  these  islands.  In  the  preceding  ^larch 
the  British  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  town  and  fort  of 
Leogane,  San  Domingo,  and  a  successful  one  upon  the  fort  and  parish 
of  Bombarde.  No  French  ships  appear  in  these  actions,  but  a  squadron 
arrived  at  Cape  Frangois  May  12,  but  returned  immediately  to  France. 
(Ibid.  367  et  seq.) 

February,  1797,  a  British  squadron  left  Port  Royal,  Martinique,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Spanish  colonies.  Trinidad  soon  fell  into 
their  hands,  and,  touching  at  Martinique  on  the  way,  the  squadron 
proceeded  to  Porto  Rico,  the  attack  upon  which  was  unsuccessful.  In 
April  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Harmonie  was  destroyed  by  the  Eng- 
lish near  Jean  Babel,  while  sailing  under  orders  to  convoy  to  Cape 
Franqois,  from  Port  au  Prince  and  Jean  Babel,  a  number  of  provi- 
sion-laden American  vessels  captured  «by  French  privateers.  An  action 
between  three  of  the  British  fleet,  a  French  privateer,  and  a  French 
battery  in  Carcasse  Bay,  is  the  only  other  engagement  noted  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  West  Indies  during  this  year.  {Ibid.,  vol.  IL  pp.  97 
et  seq.) 

The  year  1798  opened  with  the  evacuation  by  the  British  in  April  of 
Port  au  Prince,  St.  Marc,  and  Arcahaye,  all  in  San  Domingo,  shortly 
after  which  three  French  36-gun  frigates  landed  supplies  at  Cape 
Frangois  and  returned  home.  An  engagement  between  the  British  and 
Spanish  was  the  only  other  important  naval  event  of  this  year  in  the 
Gulf.  In  August,  1799,  the  British  took  the  Dutch  island  of  Surinam, 
finding  in  the  river  a  French  corvette,  the  Hussar,  which  was  added  to 
the  British  navy.  (Ibid.,  p.  373.)  September  13,  1800,  the  island  of 
Curagao  surrendered  to  the  British,  and  forty-four  vessels  were  found 
lying  in  the  harbor,  but  no  warships.     (Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  59.) 

In  May,  1793,  the  Hyena,  of  24  guns,  and  La  Concorde,  of  40  guns 
(the  advance  frigate  of  a  French  squadron  of  some  six  vessels),  had 
an  engagement  off  Cape  Tiburon,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  former.  In  July  the  English  frigate  Boston,  after  capturing  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  French  frigate  Embuscade,  then  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York,  challenged  the  Frenchman  to  battle,  a  challenge  ' 
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which  was  accepted;  the  battle  took  place  without  decided  result,  and 
during  it  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  large  French  squadron  appeared 
in  the  offing,  while  two  French  frigates  were  afterwards  found  by 
the  Boston  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  where  she  sought 
refuge.  In  November  a  combat  took  place  between  Penelope  and 
Iphigenia  on  the  one  side  and  the  Insurgcnte  on  the  other,  in  the  bight 
of  Leogane,  island  of  San  Domingo,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French  frigate.     {Ibid.,  vol.  I,  pp.  88  et  seq.) 

In  December,  1794,  the  British  frigate  Blanche,  cruising  off  the 
island  of  Desirade,  a  dependency  of  Guadeloupe,  then  in  French  pos- 
session, cut  out  a  government  armed  schooner  of  8  guns,  which,  to 
escape,  had  anchored  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Desirade.  Later 
the  Blanche  had  an  encounter  with  the  French  36-gun  frigate  Pique 
off  Point-a-Pitre,  in  which,  after  a  battle  most  gallant  on  both  sides, 
the  Pique  was  captured.  In  ]\Iay  there  was  a  battle  in  Chesapeake  Bay 
between  two  English  frigates  and  five  lightly  armed  Frenchmen,  most 
of  them  store-ships.     (Ibid.  277  et  seq.) 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1796,  the  Spencer  engaged  and  captured  the 
French  gun-brig  Vulcan  in  latitude  28°  north,  longitude  69°  west. 

In  July,  1796,  a  combat  without  definite  result  took  place  between 
the  frigates  Aimable  (English)  and  Pensee  (French),  beginning  off 
"Englishman's  Head,"  Guadeloupe,  while  in  August  the  Mermaid 
attacked  the  Vengeance  within  gun  fire  from  Guadeloupe  batteries,  and 
in  July  the  Quebec  was  chased  by  two  French  frigates  when  not  far 
from  Port  au  Prince. 

August  25,  1796,  the  British  20-gun  ship  Raison  engaged  the  Ven- 
geance, the  Mermaid's  former  opponent,  in  latitude  41°  39'  north  and 
longitude  66°  24'  west,  without  definite  result.  Later  in  the  same 
month  an  English  squadron  captured  the  French  frigate  Elisabeth  off 
Cape  Henry.  In  September  the  Medee  engaged  the  Pelican  off  Guade- 
loupe. The  action  had  no  definite  result,  and  it  appears  that  at  this 
time  the  Thetis  (French)  and  either  the  Pensee  or  the  Concorde  were 
at  anchor  in  Guadeloupe.  The  Pelican  was  so  much  inferior  to  the 
Medee  in  armament  that  Hugues  sent  an  aide-de-camp  under  a  flag  of 
truce  to  the  Saintes  to  inspect  her  as  she  lay  there  at  anchor. 

On  the  10th  August,  1797,  the  38-gim  British  frigate  Arethusa,  cap- 
tured, after  stern  resistance,  the  French  corvette  Gaiete,  sighting  at 
about  the  same  time  the  brig-corvette  Espoir,  of  14  guns,  and  a  third 
vessel  supposed  to  be  a  small  French  war  vessel.    Five  days  later  the 
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Alexandrian,  schooner  of  6  guns,  acting  as  tender  to  the  flag-ship  at 
Martinique  and  engaged  in  quest  of  French  privateers,  captured  a 
privateer  schooner  and  chased  another,  which  escaped.  September  17 
the  Pelican  destroyed  the  French  privateer  Trompeuse  off  Cape  St. 
Nicolas  Mole.  On  the  4th  October  the  Alexandrian  captured  the 
French  privateer  Epicharis.  January  3,  1798,  the  British  armed  sloop 
George,  of  6  guns,  while  on  a  passage  from  Demerara  to  Martinique, 
was  captured  by  two  Spanish  privateers.  Thirteen  days  later  boats 
from  the  20-gun  ship  Babet,  then  cruising  between  Martinique  and 
Dominique,  captured  the  French  armed  schooner  Desiree.  April  17 
the  British  schooner  Recovery,  cruising  in  the  West  Indies,  fell  in  with 
the  privateer  Revanche  and  compelled  her  to  surrender.  May  7  the 
British  brig  sloop  Victorietise,  while  passing  to  leeward  of  Guadeloupe, 
was  attacked  without  success  by  two  French  privateers.  The  same 
vessel  during  the  following  December,  aided  by  the  14-gun  brig-sloop 
Zephyr  and  some  troops,  after  an  attack  upon  the  Spanish  in  the 
island  of  Margarita,  took  out  the  privateer  Couleuvre,  of  6  guns  and 
80  men,  from  the  port  of  Gurupano.  July  11  boats  from  the  British 
44-gun  ship  Regnlus  cut  out  three  vessels  at  anchor  in  Aquada  Bay, 
Porto  Rico.  December  11  the  British  22-gun  ship  Perdrix  captured  the 
French  privateer  Armee  d' Italic  not  far  from  St.  Thomas. 

March  30,  1799,  boats  from  the  British  frigate  Trent  and  cutter 
Sparrow  cut  out  a  Spanish  merchant  ship  and  schooner  which  they 
found  in  a  bay  of  Porto  Rico,  at  the  same  time  storming  and  carrying 
a  small  Spanish  battery.  •  April  13,  the  Amaranthe,  a  British  14-gun 
brig-sloop,  captured  the  French  letter-of-marque  schooner  Vengewr 
after  the  latter  had  made  a  noble  resistance. 

The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Abergavenny,  stationary  flag-ship  at 
Port  Royal,  tired  of  inaction  during  the  whole  of  1797  and  part  of 
1798,  fitted  out  on  their  own  account  a  frigate  launch  which  was  so 
successful  in  prize-taking  that  its  proprietors  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase with  their  prize  money  a  small  schooner  named  the  Ferret, 
which  became  the  tender  of  the  Abergavenny.  The  Ferret  early  in 
October,  1799,  had  a  very  sharp  encounter  with  a  Spanish  privateer 
without  decisive  result.  Later  in  the  same  month  the  British  brig- 
sloop  Echo  cruising  off  Porto  Rico,  chased  a  French  letter-of-marque 
into  Laguadille  bay  and  cut  her  out,  and  not  long  after  occurred  the 
daring  capture  of  the  Hermione  in  the  harbor  of  Puerto  Cabello.  In 
November  the  Crescent  and  Calypso  adroitly  saved  their  convoy  from 
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a  Spanish  squadron.  Still  later  in  that  month  the  Solebay,  cruising  off 
San  Domingo,  encountered  a  French  squadron  recently  arrived  at 
Cape  Frangois  from  France  and  bound  to  Jacmel.  Strange  to  say, 
this  32-gun  frigate  captured  all  the  French  vessels  without  casualty 
on  either  side.  The  squadron  consisted  of  four  vessels  mounting  58 
guns,  manned  with  431  men,  while  the  frigate  carried  38  gims  and 
about  212  men.  In  December  an  indecisive  conflict  took  place  off  the 
island  of  Porto  Santo  between  the  Glenmore  and  Amiable  in  charge 
of  an  outward  bound  British  West  India  convoy,  and  the  Sirene  and 
Berghe  bound  from  Rochelle  to  Cayenne  with  450  troops  and  Victor 
Hugues  on  board.  (James,  Vol.  II,  pp.  79  et  seq.;  198  et  seq.;  313 
et  seq.)  Early  in  April,  1800,  boats  from  the  sloop  Calypso  off  Cape 
Tiburon,  carried  the  French  privateer  Diligente.  In  August  the  Brit- 
ish 38-gim  frigate  Seine,  cruising  in  the  Mona  passage,  sighted  the 
Vengeance,  bound  from  Curasao  to  France,  which,  after  a  sharp 
combat,  surrendered.  In  October  the  schooner  Gypsie  (Britisli) 
cruising  off  Guadeloupe,  captured  the  Quidproqno  of  8  guns.  (James, 
Wo\.\ll,-p^.27  et  scq.y 

We  have  now  set  forth  in  this  catalogue  at  somewhat  tedious  but 
necessary  length  every  naval  action  (except  some  few  unimportant 
combats  with  privateers)  of  which  we  can  find  record,  which  took 
place  from  1793  to  1800,  both  years  inclusive,  between  British  and 
French  or  Spanish  naval  forces,  on  or  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, between  the  latitude  of  Boston  and  the  northern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  reason  for  so  voluminous  a  list,  which,  while  probably 
not  without  omissions,  we  believe  to  be  sufficiently  correct,  is  that  from 
it  alone  can  any  conclusion  be  drawn  as  to  the  amount  of  the  French 
naval  force  and  its  uses  during  the  period  in  dispute.  For  convenience 
to  those  whose  interest  or  duty  it  may  be  to  investigate  this  question 
we  have  cited  but  from  one  authority,  and  one  which,  while  not  with- 
out fault  of  national  prejudice,  is  carefully  and  conveniently  compiled. 
Other  authorities  examined  by  the  court  reinforce  the  conclusions  we 
draw  from  the  citations  already  made. 

Martinique  it  is  alleged  was  effectively  blockaded.  This  is  not 
affirmatively  shown,  and  perhaps  we  might  rest  here,  but  in  this  class 
of  cases  we  have  thought  it  right  to  go  further  and  to  endeavor  to 
throw  all  the  light  in  our  power  upon  the  exact  situation. 


^Consult  also  Life   of   Decatur.   Sparks'   series  of   Biography,   31 ;    Cooper's 
Naval  History  United  States,  Vol.  I. 
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From  the  citations  made  and  also  from  the  history  of  the  American 
Navy  certain  facts  clearly  appear  as  worthy  of  notice. 

First,  the  very  small  number  of  encounters  between  vessels  of  the 
English  navy  and  French  vessels  of  war. 

Second,  that  no  such  encounter  took  place  near  Martinique,  the  two 
captures  of  privateers  by  the  Alexandrian  being  the  only  combats 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  that  port  after  its  occupa- 
tion  by   the  English. 

Third,  that  not  a  word  is  said,  or  an  allusion  made,  in  any  attain- 
able authority  as  to  a  blockade  or  an  attempted  blockade  (in  fact)  of 
any  West  Indian  English  port.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  armed 
vessel,  English  or  American,  was  ordered  to,  or  attempted  to,  break 
any  such  blockade,  although  the  English  force  was  at  times  very  large 
in  the  West  Indies  and  was  actively  engaged.  Neither  in  Cooper's 
Naval  History  nor  in  the  Life  of  Decatur,  nor  in  any  other  work 
relating  either  to  the  English  or  xA.merican  Navy  which  we  have  been 
able  to  consult,  nor  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  period, 
do  we  find  any  statement  tending  to  show  that  there  existed  anything 
other  than  a  paper  blockade,  a  blockade  useless  and  void  in  so  far 
as  neutral  rights  were  affected. 

Further  proof  of  this  absence  of  effective  blockade  is  founcl  in  the 
large  number  of  merchant  vessels  which  safely  traded  with  these  ports 
during  the  period  in  question,  and  in  the  lack  of  contention  on  the 
part  of  France,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Pickering's  vigorous  language 
(Doc.  102,  pp.  408,  410),  that  they  were  maintaining  or  endeavoring 
to  maintain  an  effective  blockade. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  French  Government  did  not  desire 
the  fulfillment  of  the  treaty's  guaranty  clause,  deeming  it  wiser  on 
their  own  account  that  we  should  not  embark  in  the  war.  Genet  and 
the  colonists  complained  of  our  course  on  this  subject,  but  the  home 
government  did  not  agree  with  them.  As  late  as  March,  1798,  Talley- 
rand wrote  to  Pinckney  and  his  colleagues  that  "the  Republic  was 
hardly  constituted  when  a  minister  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  whose 
first  act  was  to  declare  to  the  United  States  that  they  would  not  be 
pressed  to  execute  the  defensive  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  alliance, 
although  the  circumstance,  in  the  least  equivocal  manner,  exhibited 
the  casus  foederis"  (4  Wait's  Am.  State  Papers,  p.  97).  We  find  no 
claim  by  France  that  the  treaty  was  abrogated  by  a  failure  by  the 
United  States  to  fulfill  the  guaranty  clause.     During  and  soon  after 
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1794  the  West  India  Islands  fell  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain,  yet 
in  1795  (January  3)  a  French  decree  reciting  the  law  of  December, 
1794,  ordering  the  treaties  of  1778  to  be  respected  as  in  force,  declared, 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  principle  of  free  ships,  free  goods, 
except  as  to  ports  actually  blockaded.  As  against  this  position  of  his 
superiors,  Hugues,  in  February,  1797,  issued  his  order  subjecting  to 
capture  and  confiscation  vessels  and  cargoes  destined  to  the  captured 
islands,  giving  as  a  reason  the  failure  of  the  guaranty. 

The  fact,  then,  that  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  had  been  taken 
from  France  does  not  seem  to  complicate  the  legal  question. 

It  is  urged  that  provisions  bound  for  Martinique  were  properly  con-  ^ 
demned,  on  the  ground,  substantially,  that  as  the  port  was  in  posses- 
sion of  an  enemy  force,  it  must  be  assumed  they  were  intended  to 
feed  that  force,  and  therefore  were  contraband  by  destination.  (Citing 
The  Peterhof,  5  Wall.  58 ;  2  Black,  671  and  672,  "The  Prize  Cases" ; 
Desty  on  Shipping,  §  423;  Letens  Droits.  Recip.,  p.  114;  Blatchford's 
Prize  Cases,  p.  464.) 

As  far  back  as  Grotius  the  distinction  was  made  between  things 
useful  only  for  war,  the  carriage  of  which  by  neutrals  is  prohibited, 
things  which  serve  merely  for  pleasure,  the  carriage  of  which  is  per- 
mitted, and  things  useful  both  in  peace  and  war,  as  money  or  pro- 
visions, which  are  sometimes  lawful  articles  of  neutral  commerce,  and 
sometimes  not,  according  to  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time. 
Thus  provisions  would  be  contraband  if  bound  to  a  besieged  camp  or 
port.  Kent,  who  seems  to  be  the  most  liberal  of  the  writers  towards 
defendants'  position,  thus  lays  down  the  rule: 

The  modern  established  rule  is,  that  provisions  are  not  generally 
contraband,  but  may  become  so  under  circumstances  arising  out 
of  the  particular  situation  of  the  war,  or  the  condition  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  it.  Among  the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
preserve  provisions  from  being  liable  to  be  treated  as  contraband, 
one  is  that  they  are  the  growth  of  the  country  which  produces 
them.  Another  circumstance  to  which  some  indulgence  is  shown 
by  the  practice  of  nations  is  when  the  articles  are  in  their  native 
and  manufactured  state.  Thus  iron  is  treated  with  indulgence, 
though  anchors  and  other  instruments  fabricated  out  of  it  are 
directly  contraband.  Hemp  is  more  favorably  considered  than 
cordage ;  and  wheat  is  not  considered  as  so  objectionable  a  com- 
modity, when  going  to  an  enemy's  country,  as  any  of  the  final 
preparations  of  it  for  human  use.  The  most  important  distinc- 
tion is,  whether  the  articles  were  intended  for  the  ordinary  use 
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of  life  or  even  for  mercantile  ships'  use,  or  whether  they  were 
going  with  a  highly  probable  destination  to  military  use.  The 
nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to  which  the  articles  are  going  is 
not  an  irrational  test.  If  the  port  be  a  general  commercial  one, 
it  is  presumed  the  articles  are  going  for  civil  use,  though  occa- 
sionally a  ship  of  war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port.  But  if 
the  great  predominant  character  of  that  port,  like  Brest  in  France, 
or  Portsmouth  in  England,  be  that  of  a  port  of  military  naval 
equipment  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  articles  were  going  for 
military  use,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  articles  might  have 
been  applied  to  civil  consumption.  As  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
positively  the  final  use  of  an  article  ancipitis  usus,  it  is  not  an  in- 
jurious rule  which  deduces  the  final  use  from  the  immediate  des- 
tination, and  the  presumption  of  a  hostile  use,  founded  on  its  des- 
tination to  a  military  port,  is  very  much  inflamed,  if,  at  the  time 
when  the  articles  were  going,  a  considerable  armament  was 
notoriously  preparing,  to  which  a  supply  of  those  articles  would 
be  eminently  useful.     (Vol.  I.  p.  139.) 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  provisions  the  growth  of  the 
enemy's  country,  but  the  property  of  a  neutral,  and  carried  in  a  neu- 
tral vessel,  are  good  prize  because  destined  to  supply  the  enemy's 
forces ;  and  the  court  added  that  provisions  are  not  generally  contra- 
l)and,  but  may  become  so  because  of  their  destination  or  the  particular 
situation  of  the  war.  If  intended  for  the  ordinary  use  of  life,  they 
are  innocent ;  if  intended  for  the  enemy's  forces  or  his  ports  of  warlike 
equipment,  then  their  seizure  is  justifiable.  (The  Commercen,  1 
V^heaton,  382.) 

Bluntschli  thinks  it  against  "gnte  sitte"  to  treat  trade  in  provisions 
as  contraband  even  if  it  serves  the  hostile  army's  use  (Mod.  Volker- 
recht,  §  807).  HeflFter  (Eiiropdisches  Vdlkerrecht,  §  160)  holds  that 
belligerents  may  take  measures  against  the  export  by  neutrals  of 
doubtful  articles,  articles  occasionally  contraband,  only  when  a  destina- 
tion for  the  enemy's  Government  and  military  forces  can  be  shown  on 
adequate  grounds.  Ortolan  denies  that  provisions  and  objects  of 
prime  necessity  may  be  considered  contraband,  except  in  cases  not 
perthient  to  this  discussion  (Vol.  II,  179).  Hautefeuille  goes  much 
further  and  admits  as  contraband  only  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
ready  for  immediate  use,  fit  to  be  used  as  such  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose.    {Droits  des  Nations  Neutres,  II,  419.) 

Kliiber  leans  the  same  way  and  holds  that  presumptions  are  in  favor 
of  freedom  of  trade  (§  288),  and  Martens  states  that  the  law  in  Eu- 
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rope  prior  to  the  first  armed  neutrality,  1780,  considered  as  contra- 
band only  articles  of  direct  use  in  war.  Vattel  sanctions  the  seizure 
of  provisions  "in  certain  junctures  when  we  have  hopes  of  reducing 
the  enemy  by  famine"  (Liv.  Ill,  ch.  7,  sec.  112),  but  Wheaton  be- 
lieves he  intended  to  carry  the  principle  no  further  than  to  the  case 
of  a  besieged  city ;  and,  commenting  on  Grotius,  Wheaton  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  latter  sanctions  the  seizure  of  provisions,  not  bound 
to  a  port  besieged  or  blockaded,  only  when  made  for  preservation  or 
defense  "under  the  pressure  of  that  imperious  and  unequivocal  neces- 
sity which  breaks  down  the  distinctions  of  property,"  and  this  power 
should  not  be  exercised  until  all  other  possible  means  have  been  used,. 
then  not  if  the  right  owner  is  under  a  like  necessity,  and  even  then 
restitution  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  Bynkershoek  and 
Rutherforth  concur  in  this  view.     (Wheaton,  pp.  556  to  558.) 

Wheaton  expresses  no  definite  opinion  for  himself,  but  clearly  leans 
to  the  side  of  freedom  towards  the  neutral. 

In  1793  (May  7),  Mr.  Jefferson  instructed  Mr.  Pinckney  in  relation 
to  a  fear  expressed  by  the  latter  that  the  belligerent  powers  might 
stop  our  vessels  going  with  grain  to  enemy  ports,  that  "such  a  stop- 
page to  an  unblockaded  port  would  be  so  unequivocal  an  infringement 
of  the  neutral  rights  that  we  can  not  conceive  it  will  be  attempted." 
This  instruction  was  followed  by  another  dated  September  7,  1793, 
in  which  Mr.  Jefferson,  after  stating  that  in  time  of  war  neutrals  are 
free  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  of  agriculture,  manufacture, 
and  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  not  furnishing  to  either  bellig- 
erent "implements  merely  of  war  for  the  annoyance  of  the  other,  nor 
anything  whatever  to  a  place  blockaded  by  its  enemy,"  proceeds  to 
define  these  "implements"  as  follows: 

There  does  not  exist  perhaps  a  nation,  in  our  common  hemis- 
phere, which  has  not  made  a  particular  enumeration  of  them  in 
some  or  all  of  their  treaties  under  the  name  of  contraband.  It 
suffices  for  the  present  occasion  to  say  that  corn,  flour,  and  meal 
are  not  of  the  class  of  contraband,  and  consequently  remain  ar- 
ticles of  free  commerce.  A  culture  which,  like  that  of  the  soil, 
gives  employment  to  such  a  proportion  of  mankind,  could  never  be 
suspended  by  the  whole  earth,  or  interrupted  for  them,  whenever 
any  two  nations  should  think  it  proper  to  go  to  war.  ...  If 
any  nation  whatever  has  a  right  to  shut  up  to  our  produce  all  the 
ports  of  the  earth  except  her  own  and  those  of  her  friends,  she 
may  .shut  up  these  also,  and  so  confine  us  within  our  own  limits. 
No  nation  can  subscribe  to  such  pretensions ;  no  nation  can  agree. 
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at  the  mere  will  or  interest  of  another,  to  have  its  peaceable  in- 
dustry suspended  and  its  citizens  reduced  to  idleness  and  want. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  enough  for  a  nation  to  say  we  and  our  friends 
will  buy  your  produce.  ^Ve  have  a  right  to  answer  that  it  suits 
us  better  to  sell  to  their  enemies  as  well  as  their  friends.  Our 
ships  do  not  go  to  France  to  return  empty.  They  go  to  exchange 
the  surplus  of  one  product  which  we  can  spare  for  surpluses  of 
other  kinds  which  they  can  spare  and  we  want;  which  they  can 
furnish  on  better  terms  and  more  to  our  mind  than  Great  Britain 
or  her  friends.  We  have  a  right  to  judge  for  ourselves  what 
market  best  suits  us,  and  they  have  none  to  forbid  us  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  which  we  may  obtain  from 
any  other  independent  country. 

Mr.  Randolph,  denying  that  food  can  be  universally  ranked  "among 
military  engines,"  admitted  that  corn,  meal,  and  flour  are  so  in  case  of 
"blockade,  siege,  or  investment."  In  the  late  Franco-Chinese  war 
France  endeavored  to  make  "rice"  contraband,  and,  referring  to  this 
contention,  Mr.  Kasson,  our  minister  in  Berlin,  wrote  as  follows  to 
the  Secretary  of  State: 

.  .  .  But  more  especially  I  beg  your  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  principle  involved  in  this  declaration,  as  it  con- 
cerns our  American  interests.  We  are  neutrals  in  European  wars. 
Food  constitutes  an  immense  portion  of  our  exports.  Every  Eu- 
ropean war  produces  an  increased  demand  for  these  supplies  from 
neutral  countries.  The  French  doctrine  declares  them  contra- 
band, not  only  when  destined  directly  for  military  consumption, 
but  when  going  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  as  food  for  the 
civil  population  of  the  belligerent  government.  If  food  can  be 
thus  excluded  and  captured,  still  more  can  clothing,  the  instru- 
ments of  industry,  and  all  less  vital  supplies  be  cut  off  on  the 
ground  that  they  tend  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  belligerent 
nation.  Indeed,  the  real  principle  involved  goes  to  this  extent, 
that  everything  the  want  of  which  will  increase  the  distress  of  the 
civil  population  of  the  belligerent  country  may  be  declared  con- 
traband of  war.  The  entire  trade  of  neutrals  with  belligerents 
may  thus  be  destroyed,  irrespective  of  an  effective  blockade  of 
ports.  War  itself  would  become  more  fatal  to  neutral  States  than 
to  belligerent  interests. 

The  rule  of  feudal  times,  the  starvation  of  beleaguered  and  for- 
tified towns,  might  be  extended  to  an  entire  population  of  an  open 
country.  It  is  a  return  to  barbaric  habits  of  war.  It  might 
equally  be  claimed  that  all  peaceful  men  of  arms-bearing  age 
could  be  deported,  because  otherwise  they  might  be  added  to  the 
military  forces  of  the  country. 
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Martinique  was  neither  blockaded  nor  besieged.  It  undoubtedly  had 
a  British  garrison  and  was  a  refuge  and  sometimes  a  rendezvous  for 
British  armed  vessels ;  at  the  same  time  it  had  a  large  civil  population 
to  be  fed  then,  as  it  is  now,  largely  by  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Its  predominant  character  was  not  that  of  a  port  of  naval  or 
military  equipment. 

We  do  not  consider  that  a  provision-laden  ship  bound  for  Mar- 
tinique was  properly  condemned  on  the  ground  alone  that  she  was 
bound  to  a  British  port,  nor  do  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  port  had 
once  been  French  complicates  the  situation.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  of  nations  which  justifies  or  makes  valid  as  against  neutrals  such 
decrees  as  those  issued  during  this  war  by  the  French  and  English. 
Russia  admitted  these  decrees  were  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. 
France  promised  to  pay  for  captures  made  under  them.  England  and 
Spain  did  pay  the  United  States.  (See  authorities  cited  in  Gray, 
Adm'r,  v.  U.  S.,  21  C.  Cls.  340.)  If  either  party  desired  to 
reduce  the  other  by  starvation  there  was  a  plain  and  acknowledged 
legal  method  to  obtain  that  end ;  that  is,  by  the  establishment  of  an 
effective  blockade.  That  neither  was  able  to  take  this  course,  is  not  a 
reason  that  the  commerce  of  neutrals  should  be  suspended  on  the 
penalty  of  having  their  merchant  vessels  and  cargoes  confiscated.  To 
adipit  such  a  doctrine  would  be  to  impose  in  time  of  war  a  worse  bur- 
den upon  the  neutral  than  that  borne  by  either  belligerent,  and  would 
shut  it  up  in  its  own  ports,  or  oblige  it  to  furnish,  in  protection  of  its 
commerce,  a  naval  force  competent  to  compete  with  the  belligerent, 
which  by  paper  decrees  unsupported  by  effective  acts,  by  its  municipal 
law  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  recognized  and  natural  rights  of 
neutral  trade. 

We  do  not  understand  that  in  the  negotiations  of  1800  the  French 
denied  the  justice  of  claims  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  now  sug- 
gested, and  the  treaty  of  1778  in  terms  conceded  the  right  to  trade  with 
the  enemy.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  principally  in 
agricultural  products,  certainly  not  in  munitions  of  war.  A  most  im- 
portant complaint  was  as  to  that  part  of  the  belligerent  decrees  which 
directed  seizure  of  neutral  property  on  the  sole  ground  of  destination 
to  an  enemy  port  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  cargo.  (See 
Treaty  Commerce  1778,  Articles  XII,  XIII,  XXIII,  XXIV.) 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  this  class  of  claims  was  contemplated  by 
the  treaty  of  1800  and  the  act  of  1885. 
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The  burden  of  proof  in  prize  proceedings  is  on  the  seized  vessel. 
The  authorities  concur  in  this  general  statement,  but  the  principle  is 
not  technical  and  is  not  to  be  pushed  beyond  its  proper  natural  intent. 
Seized  vessels  always  appear  before  the  court  under  the  taint  of  sus- 
picion ;  that  taint  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  remove,  as  it  is  in  their 
power  alone  to  do  so.  What  the  court  looks  for  is  the  fact.  If  it 
'appear  that  the  vessel  was  innocently  pursuing  an  honest  and  legal 
voyage,  whether  that  appear  by  papers  or  otherwise,  then  the  vessel 
should  be  released.  No  particular  papers,  no  specified  character  of 
evidence  is  marked  out  and  defined  as  indispensable  to  attain  this  end. 
A  case  is  easily  supposable  in  which  a  merchant  vessel  has  lost  its 
papers  by  an  accident,  or  by  theft,  or  by  robbery  committed  by  a 
pirate  or  privateer,  or  through  suppression  by  the  captor,  and  it  would 
not  be  admitted — the  fact  of  their  non-production  being  explained, 
and  the  vessel's  honest  character  being  shown — that  because  some  par- 
ticular document  was  not  on  board  she  therefore  should  be  condemned 
and  confiscated.  The  omis  prohandi  is  on  the  captured  vessel ;  which 
means  no  more  than  that  she  must  explain  away  suspicious  circum- 
stances. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  defense  contend  that  the  United  States 
first  violated  the  treaties  of  1778  by  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  of 
1793,  by  refusing  to  guarantee  the  French  possessions,  by  refusing  to 
grant  the  promised  harbor  privileges,  and  by  concluding  the  Jay  treaty. 
Therefore  "it  was  the  right  of  France  to  retaliate  upon  the  United 
States  for  these  violations ;  and  whatever  she  did,  or  whatever  was 
done  by  her  authority  in  such  retaliation  prior  to  and  during  the  lim- 
ited war  existing  between  the  two  countries,  whether  by  captures,  seiz- 
ures, condemnations,  or  confiscations  of  American  property,  vessels 
or  cargoes,  was  justifiably  done." 

In  another  form  substantially  the  same  contention  is  made,  defen- 
dants claiming  that  the  acts  of  France  complained  of  by  the  United 
States  were  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations ;  that  whether  reparation 
was  to  be  made  by  France  depended  upon  compliance  with  her  de- 
mands ;  that  as  the  United  States  did  not  acquiesce  in  those  demands, 
but  by  the  annulling  act  of  July,  1798,  practically  notified  France  that 
they  would  not  do  so,  "from  that  moment  France  owed  no  compensa- 
tion for  those  confiscations  and  the  matter  was  res  judicata." 

In  considering  these  propositions  it  will  strike  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  correspondence  or  will  refer  to  the  extracts  made  from 
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it  by  us  in  this  and  our  previous  opinions  on  the  spoliations  question, 
that  France  never  took  this  point.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
decrees  at  the  outset  were  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  illegal,  and 
excusable  only  on  the  ground  of  necessity;  that  while  this  admission 
was  not  by  any  means  consistently  adhered  to,  still  England  and  Spain 
came  back  to  it  in  effect  when  they  compensated  the  United  States 
for  losses — England  through  a  commission  organized  under  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Jay  treaty,  Spain  in  the  treaties  relative  to  the  Florida 
purchase. 

France  did  not  seriously  ask  us  to  enforce  the  guaranty  and  appar- 
ently did  not  wish  us  to  do  so,  however  much  we  may  have  feared 
such  a  demand  on  her  part,  and  however  much  some  of  her  agents  and 
her  colonists  may  have  desired  it.  The  vital  point  of  difference  was 
the  Jay  treaty.  We  have  already  discussed  that  instrument  and  stated 
that  it  was  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  in  the  Franco-American 
treaties  of  1778.  France  did  not  contend  that  the  Jay  treaty  abrogated 
the  treaties  of  1778 ;  on  the  contrary,  her  whole  argument,  down  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  was  based  upon  the  premise  that 
these  treaties  were  of  enduring  force.  The  decree  itself  which  ordered 
seizure  of  neutral  property  bound  in  United  States  vessels  to  enemy, 
ports,  set  forth  as  a  reason  for  its  enactment  that  the  Jay  treaty  modi- 
fied, not  annulled,  the  treaties  with  France,  and  that  France  was 
entitled  under  the  treaties  to  any  benefit  this  modification  might  give 
her. 

France  did  not  deny  at  any  point  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  treaty  of  1800  her  liability  for  claims  known  by  the  generic  name 
of  "spoliations,"  but  claimed  in  return  for  payment  recognition  of 
treaties,  a  demand  which  was  not  granted,  and  the  contention  re- 
mained embodied  in  the  second  article,  which  was  stricken  out.  Thus 
was  completed  what  Madison  called  the  "bargain"  by  which  we  released 
"spoliations"  in  consideration  of  release  from  all  obligations  founded 
upon  the  treaties  of  1778.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  French  posi- 
tion, if  any  is  needed  after  the  detailed  statement  of  the  negotiations 
which  has  heretofore  been  made,  is  found  in  Article  IV  of  the  treaty 
of  1800,  which  agrees  to  return  prizes  captured  under  the  decrees,  now 
termed  by  the  defense  decrees  of  retaliation,  when  those  prizes  had 
not  been  already  definitively  condemned. 

Acts  of  retaliation  are  admitted  to  be  justifiable  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances.    They  may  exist  when  the  two  nations  are  otherwise  at 
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peace,  but  they  are  in  their  nature  acts  of  warfare.  They  depart  from 
the  field  of  negotiation  into  that  of  force,  and,  as  is  war,  are  justified 
by  a  successful  result.  To  term  the  decrees  of  France  and  the  acts 
of  their  privateers  under  them  "acts  of  reprisal"  does  not  alter  the 
facts  or  the  legal  position.  That  position  has  been  defined  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  limited  partial  war.  We,  fol- 
lowing the  path  indicated,  by  that  tribunal,  have  defined  it  as  "limited 
war  in  its  nature  similar  to  a  prolonged  series  of  reprisals."  The  result 
of  that  partial  limited  war,  the  result  of  the  negotiations  for  settle- 
ment, the  agreement  reached  by  the  two  parties  which  made  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  liable  over  to  its  citizens,  we  have 
heretofore  considered  so  much  in  detail  that  we  shall  not  now  repeat  it, 
and  we  need  only  state  briefly  the  result  heretofore  reached  by  us,  and 
in  which  we,  after  reexamination,  are  confirmed,  that  the  acts  of 
France,  liow  in  question,  whether  called  "reprisals"  or  acts  of  limited  - 
warfare,  were  contended  by  the  United  States  to  be  illegal,  were  ad- 
mitted so  to  be  by  France;  that  France  stood  ready  to  make  the  com 
pensation  made  by  England  and  Spain  for  similar  acts  on  their  part, 
provided  we  would  admit  certain  claims  of  her  own,  which  we  declined 
to  do ;  and  finally,  by  the  substitution  of  the  existing  second  article 
of  the  treaty  for  that  agreed  upon  by  the  negotiators,  these  claims  were 
surrendered  in  consideration  of  a  release  from  the  French  demand. 

The  case  of  the  Tzvo  Brothers  presents  a  claim  for  salvage  paid  an 
American  man-of-war  for  rescue  from  a  French  privateer. 

The  broad  principle  of  prize  law  forbids  an  allowance  by  wav  of 
salvage  to  the  captor  of  a  neutral  in  j>ossession  of  a  belligerent.  The 
reason  of  the  rule  is  plain :  salvage  is  remuneration  for  aid  in  case 
of  danger,  and  a  neutral  vessel  in  the  hands  of  a  civilized  belligerent 
is  not  in  danger,  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  if  innocent,  she  will  be 
discharged  by  the  prize-court  with  damages  for  detention.  Some  of 
the  prize-courts  in  France  were  at  certain  times  during  the  disturbed 
period  between  1792  and  1801  very  fair  and  just  in  their  treatment  of 
neutral  property.  We  have  in  our  opinions  on  the  spoliations  citedi 
instances  of  a  reasonable  judicial  application  of  the  law.  Unfor-I 
tunately,  however,  the  fair  administration  of  justice,  which  before  thej 
Revolution  and  since  has  characterized  the  learned  and  able  officials 
who  have  there  filled  the  offices  of  the  magistrature,  was  interrupted 
during  the  period  now  under  consideration.  Setting  aside  the  charges 
made  of  ulterior  and  improper  motives  on  the  part  of  individual  magisj 
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trates  of  which  illustrations  are  found  in  the  letters  of  Monroe,  Mount- 
florence,  and  Pickering  (supra),  we  need  only  to  recall  that  the  decrees 
of  the  French  or  colonial  governments  were  binding  upon  the  prize 
tribunals,  and  those  tribunals  were  obliged  to  enforce  them.  Many 
of  the  decrees  were  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  nations  and  were  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  The  position  assumed  by  the  French 
authorities  placed  neutrals  prosecuting  innocent  voyages  in  a  most 
dangerous  position.  If  taken  by  a  French  privateer  they  were  not  to 
expect  a  trial  under  the  recognized  law  of  nations,  but  a  trial  under 
arbitrary  and  illegal  municipal  enactments ;  a  trial  which  would  neces- 
sarily result  in  condemnation,  even  if  the  local  tribunal  were  above 
suspicion  of  improper  prejudice. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  reason  fails  for  the  rule  as  to  salvage 
in  case  of  recapture  of  a  neutral  from  a  belligerent.  As  the  neutral 
was  in  danger  of  condemnation,  so  the  recapturing  vessel  was  entitled 
to  salvage.  We  have  already  cited  the  opinion  of  Lord  Stowell,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrences  from  which  these  claims  arose,  found  it 
just  and  necessary  to  adopt  this  rule. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  declared  that  to  sup- 
port a  demand  for  salvage  two  circumstances  must  concur — the  taking 
must  be  lawful,  and  there  must  be  a  meritorious  service  rendered  to 
the  recaptured.  Commenting  on  Lord  Stowell's  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  for  meritorious  service,  the  court  say : 

The  principle  is  that  without  benefit  salvage  is  not  payable ;  and 
it  is  merely  a  consequence  from  this  principle  which  exempts  re- 
captured neutrals  from  its  payment.  But  let  a  nation  change  its 
laws  and  its  practice  on  this  subject;  let  its  legislation  be  such 
as  to  subject  to  condemnation  all  neutrals  captured  by  its  cruisers, 
and  who  will  say  that  no  benefit  is  conferred  by  a  recapture.  In 
such  a  course  of  things  the  state  of  the  neutral  is  completely 
changed.  So  far  from  being  safe,  he  is  in  as  much  danger  of 
condemnation  as  if  captured  by  his  own  declared  enemy.  A  series 
of  decisions,  then,  and  of  rules  founded  on  his  supposed  safety,  no 
longer  apply.  Only  those  rules  are  applicable  which  regulate  a 
situation  of  actual  danger.  This  is  not  as  it  has  been  termed,  a 
change  of  principle,  but  a  preservation  of  principle  by  a  practical 
application  of  it  according  to  the  original  substantial  good  sense 
of  the  rule. 

The  court  then  inquire  whether  the  laws  of  France  were  such  as  to 
have  rendered  the  condemnation  of  a  neutral  in  possession  of  a  French 
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prize  crew  so  probable  as  to  create  a  case  of  such  real  danger  that  her 
recapture  .must  be  considered  as  a  meritorious  service  authorizing 
allowance  as  salvage.  On  this  point  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
danger  of  loss  was  real  and  imminent. 

The  captured  vessel  was  of  such  description  that  the  law  by 
which  she  was  to  be  tried  condemned  her  as  good  prize  to  the 
captor.  Her  danger  then  was  real  and  imminent.  The  service 
rendered  her  was  an  essential  service,  and  the  court  is  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  recaptor  is  entitled  to  salvage.  (Talbot  v.  See- 
man,  case  of  the  Amelia,  1  Cr.  1.) 

We  see  no  reason  why  a  rule  laid  down  by  such  eminent  authority, 
so  just  in  principle,  and  the  result  of  such  sound  judicial  reasoning, 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  cases  now  before  us. 

The  Nancy  was  under  charter  to  sail  from  Baltimore  to  Jamaica, 
there  to  discharge  cargo,  reload,  and  return  to  Baltimore.  While  on 
her  way  to  Jamaica  under  this  charter-party  she  was  seized  on  the  high 
seas  by  a  French  privateer  and  lost  to  her  owners.  The  question  is 
now  presented  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  an  allowance  for  freight 
should  be  computed. 

It  is  evident  that  freight  earned  is  an  element  of  value  in  the  prop- 
erty lost.  The  ship-owner  has  a  right  to  expect  a  reasonable  return 
upon  his  venture,  and  this  return  he  finds  only  in  the  freight  money. 
As  between  the  vessel  and  the  cargo-owner  the  freight  is  regarded 
as  an  entirety  due  in  no  part  until  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  the  port 
of  destination.  Between  these  two  alone  does  this  rule  prevail — as  to 
them  the  law  has  placed  a  certain  construction  upon  the  contract  of 
affreightment  to  which  they  are  parties — a  construction  well  under- 
stood, admitted,  and  certain.  As  to  third  parties  no  such  rule  pre- 
vails, and  as  against  them  freight  is  often  recoverable,  even  when  the 
vessel  does  not  reach  her  destination.  In  cases  of  tort,  such  as  coUi-j 
sion,  Dr.  Lushington  says:  "The  party  who  had  suffered  the  injury' 
is  clearly  entitled  to  an  adequate  compensation  for  any  loss  he  may 
sustain  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel  during  the  period  which  i^ 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  repairs,  and  furnishing  the  nevv^ 
articled  (2  W.  Robinson,  279),  and  he  allowed  gross  freight,  less  the 
ordinary  ship's  expenses  necessary  to  earn  it.  As  a  broad  rule  th 
is  well  enough,  but  it  is  not  without  possible  exception,  for  we  ma 
imagine  an  injury  at  a  time  when  the  vessel  is  not  engaged  in  freight 
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earning,  although  even  then  we  probably  look  to  the  market  for  a 
proper  measure  of  damages. 

The  case  of  The  Amiable  Nancy  (3  Wheaton,  560),  and  Smith  v. 
Condry  (1  How.  35),  allowed  only  the  "actual  damage  sustained  by 
the  party  at  the  time  and  place  of  injury"  without  allowance  for  deten- 
tion. In  Williamson  v.  Barrett  (13  Howard,  101),  a  collision  case,  the 
court  allowed  damages  for  demurrage,  adopting  the  rate  of  freight, 
less  expenses,  as  a  proper  measure,  three  justices  dissenting  on  the 
ground  that  the  majority  rule  introduced  too  much  uncertainty  into 
the  case  and  tended  to  increase  the  "stringency,  tediousness,  and 
charges  of  litigation  in  collision  cases."  They  therefore  preferred  a 
rule  granting  full  damages  at  the  time  and  place  of  collision,  with  legal 
interest  on  the  amount  thus  ascertained. 

The  case  of  the  Baltimore,  arising  from  collision,  was  decided  in 
1869  (8  Wall.  377),  the  court  holding  that  the  suffering  party  is  not 
limited  to  compensation  for  the  immediate  effects  of  the  injury  in- 
flicted, but  the  claim  for  compensation  may  extend  to  loss  of  freight, 
necessary  expense  incurred  in  making  repairs,  and  unavoidable  deten- 
tion. Restitutio  in  integrum  is  the  leading  njaxim  in  such  cases,  say 
the  court,  and  in  respect  to  materials  for  repairs  where  repairs  are 
practicable  there  shall  not,  as  in  insurance  cases,  be  any  deduction  for 
new  materials  in  place  of  old,  for  this  reason  that  "the  claim  of  the 
injured  party  arises  by  reason  of  the  wrongful  act  of  the  party  by 
whom  the  damage  was  occasioned,  and  the  measure  of  the  indemnity 
is  not  limited  by  any  contract,  but  is  coextensive  with  the  amount  of 
damage.  .  .  .  Allowance  for  freight  is  made  in  such  a  case 
reckoning  the  gross  freight  less  the  charges  which  would  necessarily 
have  been  incurred  in  earning  the  same,  and  which  were  saved  to  the 
owner  by  the  accident,  together  with  interest  on  the  same  from  the 
date  of  the  probable  termination  of  the  voyage." 

In  case  of  capture  the  general  rule  is  that  the  neutral  carrier  of 
enemy's  property  is  entitled  to  his  freight  (Story,  J.,  in  The  Commercen, 
1  Gallison,  264).  Sir  William  Scott  held  very  firmly  by  this  rule  in 
the  case  of  Der  M.ohr  (3  C.  Rob.  129,  and  4  C.  Rob.  315),  a  case  of 
great  hardship,  appealing  strongly  to  the  sympathy  of  the  court.  In 
that  case,  he  said : 

In  an  unfortunate  case  like  the  present,  the  court  would  cer- 
tainly be  disposed  to  give  the  captor  all  possible  relief.  I  need 
not  add  that  no  relief  is  possible  which  can  not  be  given  consist- 
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ently  with  the  justice  due  to  the  claimant.  The  demand  of  freight 
is,  I  apprehend,  an  absolute  demand,  in  cases  where  the  ship  is 
pronounced  to  be  innocently  employed.  .  .  .  The  freight  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  loss  as  the  ship,  for  he  (the  captor)  was 
bound  to  answer  equally  for  both.  The  captor  has,  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  whole  cargo,  deprived  the  claimant  of  the  fund  to 
which  his  security  was  fixed.  He  was  bound  to  bring  in  that 
cargo  subject  to  the  demand  for  freight.  He  was  just  as  answer- 
able for  the  freight  of  the  voyage  as  for  the  ship  which  was  to 
earn  it,  or  which  was  rather  to  be  considered  as  having  already  J I 
earned  it.  In  the  room  of  this  fund  the  captor  has  substituted  his  »■ 
own  personal  responsibility,  for  loss  accrues  by  the  fault  of  his 
agent.  I  see  no  distinction  under  which  I  can  pronounce  that 
the  claimant  is  not  as  much  entitled  to  the  freight  as  to  the  ves- 
sel.    (See  also  1  Gallison,  274,  the  Anna  Green.) 

Upon  an  open  insurance  policy  gross  freight  is  recoverable  (2  Phil- 
lips, Ins.,  §  1238).  As  to  insurance,  the  inchoate  right  to  freight  vests 
directly  "the  ship  has  broken  ground  on  the  voyage  described  in  the 
charter-party,"  and  there  is  an  insurable  interest  "where  there  is  an 
expectancy  coupled  with  a  present  existing  title"  (Lticena  v.  Craiv- 
ford,  2  Bos.  and  Pull.  N.'R.  269;  1  Phillips,  Ins.,  §  334,  p.  192.) 

Freight,  then,  is  property  insurable  and  collectible.  It  has  value 
although  the  right  as  against  the  freighter  may  be  inchoate  until 
delivery.  As  to  the  freighter  the  ship-owner  is  without  redress,  unless 
there  be  delivery  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  but  as  to  an  insurer 
or  a  tort-feasor,  there  is  a  right  to  redress  upon  the  happening  of  an 
interruption  of  the  voyage.  The  amount  of  that  redress  and  the 
method  of  computing  it  in  the  cases  now  submitted  to  us  of  illegal 
capture  are  now  to  be  decided.  The  ship-owner  has  a  right  to  a 
reasonable  return  upon  his  investment,  for  the  risk  to  which  his  prop- 
erty is  subjected,  for  its  depreciation  while  engaged  in  the  undertaking, 
and  for  the  expenses  to  which  he  is  subjected  in  carrying  it  out.  The 
measure  of  that  return,  based  upon  the  theory  of  a  completed  voyage, 
he  has  himself  fixed  in  his  contract  of  affreightment.  If  his  voyage! 
be  not  completed,  but  be  interrupted  and  his  property  lost  by  the  act! 
of  a  wrong-doer,  then,  as  against  that  wrong-doer,  the  maxim  resti- 
tutio in  integrum  applies.  If  the  voyage  were  completed  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  serious,  for  as  a  guide  we  should  have  a  contract  made 
by  parties  opposed  in  interest  and  familiar  with  the  business.  As  the 
voyage  has  not  been  completed,  an  allowance  of  gross  freight  would 
be  more  than  a  restitutio  in  integrum,  and  would  neglect  a  deduction 
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for  expenses  necessarily  to  be  incurred  in  completing  the  contract  and 
in  conveying  the  cargo  to  the  point  of  delivery.  To  allow  gross 
freight  under  these  circumstances  would  in  effect  not  merely  reimburse 
the  owner,  but  render  the  seizure  a  matter  of  profit  to  him,  and  we  do 
not  understand  that  punitive  damages  should  be  recovered  in  the  cases 
now  before  us.  The  vessel  having  been  destroyed  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  voyage,  has  not  been  so  long  employed  as  the  contract 
contemplated,  her  crew  have  received  less  wages,  and  her  hull  and  out- 
fit have  received  less  deterioration.  She  has  only  earned  freight  pro 
tanto.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  freight  earning  are  much 
greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  than  at  any  other  period,  for 
then  advances  are  made  seamen,  stores  are  shipped,  port  charges  and 
the  cost  of  loading  have  to  be  met.  Therefore,  to  divide  the  total 
freight  by  the  number  of  days  out  of  port  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
ship-owner;  to  deduct  from  the  total  freight  the  cost  of  the  voyage 
from  the  place  of  destruction  to  port  of  destination  would  be  a  fairer 
rule,  could  those  expenses  be  ascertained. 

To  compute  the  amount  of  this  freight  in  each  instance  is  practically 
impossible,  so  that  the  court  is  forced  to  the  adoption  of  some  gen- 
eral rule  which  in  our  opinion  is  fair  in  result.  The  difficulty  is  not 
a  novel  one,  and  the  method  of  solution  not  without  precedent.  Those 
familiar  with  the  proceedings  of  prize  courts  know  that  a  substantially 
arbitrary  rule  is  there  often  adopted  in  practice  to  enforce  justice,  and 
now,  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  events  from  which  these  claims 
arise,  when  all  witnesses  are  dead  and  many  records  destroyed,  we  are 
forced  to  this  course,  as  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  estimate  in  every 
instance  precisely  the  proportion  of  freight  earned.  Where  such  an 
estimate  can  be  made  we  shall  make  it,  in  other  cases  we  shall  adopt 
a  general  rule. 

In  seeking  for  such  a  rule,  we  learn  that  in  commercial  cities,  in 
the  adjustment  of  average  losses,  there  is  a  practice  to  award  arbitrarily 
two-thirds  of  the  full  freight  on  the  immediate  voyage.  This  course 
was  in  effect  followed  by  the  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  1831 
with  France,  who  made  a  similar  allowance  as  a  fair  measure  of  the 
increase  in  value  of  the  cargo  by  reason  of  the  distance  to  which  it  had 
been  transported  at  the  time  of  capture;  and  the  award  was  made  to 
the  shipper  if  he  had  paid  freight;  to  the  ship-owner  if  the  freight  had 
not  been  paid. 

After  carefully  examining  the  cases  before  us  we  conclude  that  this 
rule  is  substantially  just,  and  we  adopt  it. 
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This  brings  us  to  another  point.  The  Nancy  was  under  charter  for- 
a  round  voyage — Baltimore  to  Jamaica  and  return.  She  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  outward  voyage.  Is  she  entitled  to  an  allowance  for 
freight  based  upon  the- entire  contract  contained  in  the  charter-party? 

As  against  an  insurer  or  tort-feasor  the  inchoate  right  to  freight 
vests  when  the  vessel  breaks  ground  "on  the  voyage  described  in  the 
charter-party"  (supra).  An  insurable  interest  in  freight  can  not  spring 
from  a  mere  "expectancy,"  but  may  spring  from  an  "expectancy"  when 
this  is  coupled  with  "a  present  existing  title."  (Lucena  v.  Crawford, 
supra.) 

In  cases  of  general  average  for  jettison,  Lowndes  states  the  rule  to 
be  that  "when  a  ship  is  chartered  to  fetch  or  carry  a  cargo  belonging 
to  the  charterer,  the  freight  under  the  charter  must  contribute  to  the 
general  average,  whether  or  not  the  cargo  is  on  board  the  ship  at  the 
time  of  the  general  average  act,  since  the  loss  of  the  chartered  ship, 
whether  laden  or  not,  would  deprive  the  ship-owner  of  his  expected 
freight."    (Lowndes  on  General  Average,  236.) 

It  has  been  held  in  this  country  that  where  a  gross  sum  was  to  be 
paid  as  freight  for  a  voyage  out  and  return,  the  principal  object  of  the 
voyage  being  to  obtain  a  return  cargo,  the  freight  for  the  whole  trip 
must  contribute  to  general  average  on  the  outward  voyage.  (The 
Mary,  1  Sprague's  Decisions,  17.)  The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  in 
cases  of  salvage.  (The  Nathanial  Hooper,  3  Sumner,  542;  The  Pro- 
gress, Edwards,  210;  The  Dorothy  Foster,  6  C.  Rob.  88;  see  also  Liv- 
ingston V.  Columbia  Insurance  Company,  3  Johns,  N.  Y.  49;  Hart  v. 
Delaware  Insurance  Company,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  346.) 

The  decisions  on  this  question  in  the  United  States  do  not  go  so  far 
as  those  in  England,  but  we  lean  to  the  doctrine  of  Sir  William  Scott 
and  Dr.  Lushington,  as  better  applicable  to  the  cases  now  before  us, 
that  when  a  vessel  is  actually  under  contract  for  a  voyage  from  one 
port  to  another,  thence  to  proceed  to  a  third,  she  has  such  "a  present 
existing  title"  in  the  freight  money  of  the  entire  voyage  as  to  authorize- 
a  recovery  based  upon  the  total  freight  money  for  the  round  trip. 

Of  course  she  is  not  entitled  to  gross  freight,  and  we  must  not  be 
understood  as  intending  any  application  of  this  principle  to  a  vessel' 
proceeding  under  a  mere  "expectancy"  of  finding  cargo  at  her  first  port 
of  call.  The  principle  only  covers  those  cases  where  there  is  an  as- 
surance of  freight  from  her  first  port  of  call  to  her  second,  and  a  price- 
stipulated  to  be  paid  therefor. 
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We  have  discussed  and  ruled  upon  as  many  of  the  general  ques- 
tions submitted  in  the  argument  as  it  seems  to  us  wise  now  to  decide, 
either  for  counsels'  convenience  or  in  justice  to  the  Government  or 
the  claimants.  Other  points  which  have  arisen  in  the  long  argument 
we  shall  consider  as  they  are  brought  before  us  in  specific  cases.  The 
object  of  obtaining  from  the  court  a  ruling  upon  general  principles  is 
in  our  opinion  now  sufficiently  attained. 

We  file  herewith,  that  they  may  be  reported  to  Congress,  our  con- 
clusions of  fact  and  law  in  many  cases.  This  opinion,  with  those 
already  delivered,  contain  the  conclusions  which  in  our  judgment 
affect  the  liability  of  the  United  States  therefor. 


The  Ship  CONCORD^  [and  Other  Cases] 

[French  Spoliations  1589,  490,  507,  1587,  2556,  5361,  4037,  600.     Decided  April 

30,  1900] 

On  the  Proofs 

The  ship  Concord,  on  a  voyage  from  Canton  to  Philadelphia,  is  seized  February 
6,  1799,  by  a  French  privateer  and  carried  into  the  Isle  of  France,  where 
the  vessel  and  cargo  are  "confiscated"  on  the  ground  that  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Isle  of  France  has  proclaimed  that  "France  and  the  United 
States  are  in  a  state  of  hostilities  from  the  month  of  July,  1798,  and  that 
tribunals  are  required  to  decree  the  confiscation  of  all  American  vessels 
brought  into  this  port  with  the  cargoes  on  board." 
I.  At  various  times  between  1793  and  1800  there  was  much  that  looked  like 
war  between  France  and  the  United  States,  but  the  United  States  never 
ceased  to  hold  France  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  acts  of  her  cruisers 
and  privateers,  and  France  never  denied  her  responsibility  for  unjustifiable 
seizures  and  condemnations.  A  defense  which  France  could  not  now  set 
up  the  United  States  can  not.  Where  France  claimed  no  exemption  the 
United  States  can  claim  none  for  her,  and  where  they  can  claim  none  for 
her  they  can  set  up  none  for  themselves.  Liability  is  determined  by  the 
liability  of  France. 
II.  Between  1793  and  1800  the  assertion  in  French  courts  of  belligerent  rights 
was  in  remote  places.  The  tribunals  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
.  French  Government  held  of  the  Act  of  July  9,  1798  ((Stat.  L.  578),  that 
"it  d'oes  not  belong  to  the  tribunals  to  take  notice  of  any  step  that  a, 
foreign  power  may  take  as  constituting  a  state  of  war  between  France 
and  itself" 

^Court  of  Claims  Reports,  vol.  35,  page  432. 
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ni.  IJnder  the  French  spoliation  act  an  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  original 
claimants  to  the  United  States  is  not  strictly  a  set-off,  as  no  judgment  can 
be  rendered  in  these  cases ;  but  it  is  an  equity  which  Congress  may  well 
consider,  inasmuch  as  the  relief  to  be  afforded  is  a  matter  of  conscience 
and  equity.^ 


NoTT,  Ch.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

On  the  28th  of  November,  1798,  the  American  ship  Concord  sailed 
from  Canton  bound  for  Philadelphia. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  1799,  she  was  stopped  on  the  high  seas 
by  the  French  frigate  La  Prudente.  The  captain  of  the  frigate  found 
nothing  in  the  ship's  papers  to  justify  detention,  and  accordingly  al- 
lowed her  to  proceed.  But  upon  further  reflection,  after  an  interval 
of  several  hours,  he  reconsidered  his  determination  and  resolved  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  seizing  the  Concord  and  of  sending  her  in  to 
the  Isle  of  France  for  a  further  examination  by  the  authorities. 

The  story  of  her  seizure  is  best  told  by  her  captain  in  his  protest: 

She  proved  to  be  the  French  frigate  or  corsair  La  Prudente, 
Cap.  Joliff,  from  the  Isle  of  France,  on  a  cruise,  who,  after 
strictly  examining  my  ship's  papers,  bills  of  lading,  etc.,  ordered 
His  interpreter  to  inform  me  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  detain  me, 
as  my  papers  showed  the  ship  and  cargo  to  be  neutral  property; 
at  same  time  returned  me  my  papers  with  orders  to  proceed  on 
my  voyage.  Accordingly  I  returned  on  board  the  Concord;  at 
2  p.m.  made  sail  on  our  course,  the  frigate  doing  the  same,  but 
standing  about  two  points  more  north ;  at  half  past  3  p.m.  hoisted 
colors  on  board  the  frigate ;  we  hoisted  ours  also ;  the  frigate 
came  up ;  the  captain  ordered  us  to  heave  to  until  he  sent  his  boat 
on  board,  which  came  with  three  officers,  and  orders  for  me  or  the 
supercargo  to  repair  on  board  the  Prudente,  with  all  letters, 
papers,  invoices,  etc.,  relating  to  ship  or  cargo.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Dobell,  supercargo  of  the  Concord,  took. the  papers  and  went 
on  board  the  frigate.  Soon  after  the  boat  returned  for  Mr. 
Dobell's  desk  and  small  box,  containing  sundr\'  orders,  invoices, 
etc.,  respecting  the  outward  cargo.  The  2d  officer  and  2d 
boy  were  also  taken  on  board  with  Mr.  Dobell,  and  all  detained 
during  the  night      At  8  p.m.  the  frigate  hailed  and  ordered  the 


^Pages  433  to  441  of  this  case  are  omitted,  as  being  merely  lists  of  claimants 
and  amounts  claimed.  They  contain  nothing  of  importance  for  the  purposes  of 
this  pamphlet. 
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officers  to  make  sail  after  her,  and  steer  W.  b.  N.  during  the 
night.  At  6  a.m.  the  frigate's  boat  came  for  me.  I  went  on 
board.  The  captain  demanded  my  former  bills  of  lading  for  out- 
ward cargo,  for  which  I  went  on  board  the  Concord  and  returned 
again  on  board  the  frigate.  After  a  long  and  tedious  examination 
of  all  trivial  papers  the  captain  determined  to  send  us  to  the 
Isle  of  France.  At  4  p  m.  on  the  eighth  began  to  shift  crews. 
Cap.  Joliff  took  my  chief  mate,  seventeen  of  the  Concord's  crew 
on  board  the  frigate,  sent  some  Frenchmen  on  board,  sealed  up 
all  the  Concord's  papers,  and  dispatched  us  with  prize  master  for 
the  Isle  of  France,  where  we  arrived  on  the  10th  day  of  March, 
as  aforesaid. 

On  a  subsequent  day  the  prize  court  in  the  Isle  of  France  rendered 
a  decree  ''confiscating"  the  ship  and  cargo.  The  decree  recites  that 
the  ship  Concord  sailed  under  the  American  flag  and  an  American 
passport;  that  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  were  all  subjects  of  that 
nation,  and  that  her  cargo  belonged  to  American  subjects  residing  in 
Philadelphia.  In  other  words,  the  Concord  was  one  of  the  very  few 
of  the  American  vessels  whose  conduct,  ownership,  and  the  character 
of  whose  cargo  were,  in  the  opinion  of  French  tribunals,  each  and  all 
absolutely  unexceptionable. 

Nevertheless,  the  tribunal  pronounced  a  decree  of  confiscation  (not 
condemnation)  upon  the  sole  ground  that  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Isle  of  France  had  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  1799,  published  a  procla- 
mation .declaring  that  France  and  the  United  States  were  and  had 
been  in  a  state  of  hostility  from  the  9th  day  of  July,  1798,  and  re- 
quiring all  tribunals  to  confiscate  all  American  vessels  which  had  been 
or  should  be  brought  into  French  ports,  with  the  cargoes  on  board. 

The  distinction  between  "confiscated"  and  "condemned"  rested  on 
certain  French  decrees.  If  a  vessel  was  sailing  under  a  neutral  flag, 
she  or  her  cargo  might  be  condemned  for  cause;  if  she  were  an  enemy, 
she  and  her  cargo  would  thereby  be  liable  to  confiscation. 

It  is  apparent  that  some  unfortunate  American  vessel  whose  mas- 
ter carried  a  commission  under  the  Act  of  July  g,  1798  (1  Stat.  L. 
578),  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French  governor,  and  that  he 
had  thereupon,  without  instructions  from  his  own  Government,  pro- 
claimed war  as  existing  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  a  general 
principle  that  while  a  nation  is  enjoying  the  advantages  of  peace  she 
must  be  held  to  the  obligations  of  peace  and  be  responsible,  among 
other  things,  for  the  acts  of  her  officers  and  agents,  but  that  when 
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war  comes  and  those  responsibilities  cease,  she,  while  encountering  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  war,  may  exercise  the  belligerent  right  of  cap- 
ture. At  various  times  between  1793  and  1800  there  was  much  which 
looked  like  war  between  the  two  countries.  But  notwithstanding  the 
act  of  the  9th  of  July,  1798,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
^as  V.  Tingy  (4  Dall.  37),  and  the  historic  battle  of  the  Constel- 
lation with  La  Vengeance,  w'herein  each  ship  nearly  destroyed  the 
other  and  the  French  frigate  came  into  Curasao  dismasted  and  sink- 
ing, with  50  killed  and  110  wounded,  it  has  been  held,  and  it  must  be 
held  again,  that  no  war  existed  which  released  France  from  her  in- 
ternational responsibilities,  or  which  authorized  her  to  destroy  Ameri- 
can commerce.  The  question  has  been  exhaustively  argued  and  ex- 
haustively examined,  and  all  the  information  and  learning  which  it  is 
susceptible  of  receiving  will  be  found  embodied  in  the  opinions  in 
the  cases  of  Gray  (21  C.  Cls.  340),  Gushing  (22  id.  1),  and  the 
John  (22  id.  408).  In  a  few  words  it  may  be  said  that  the  United 
States  never  ceased  to  hold  France  pecuniarily  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  her  cruisers  and  privateers,  and  that  France  never  denied  her 
liability  for  unjustifiable  seizures  and  condemnations.  Moreover, 
France  never  interposed  the  defense  of  belligerent  rights,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  again  and  again  reiterated  her  willingness  to  discharge  her 
treaty  and  international  obligations  whenever  the  United  States  would 
discharge  theirs.  A  defense  which  France  could  not  now  and  did  not 
then  set  up,  the  United  States  can  not  set  up.  Wher.e  France  claimed 
no  exemption  the  United  States  can  claim  none  for  her;  where  they 
can  claim  no  exemption  for  France,  they  can  set  up  none  for  them- 
selves. The  question  of  liability  to  be  determined  is  the  liability  of 
France. 

Another  fact  to  be  considered  is  that  this  warfare,  such  as  it  was,, 
existed  only  in  what  were  then  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  the  West 
India  Islands,  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  the  Chinese  Seas,  etc.  At  the 
time  when  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  was  proclaiming  war 
and  confiscating  American  vessels  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce  in  Bayonne,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
French  Goven^ment,  was  proceeding  upon  the  basis  of  peace,  and  ad- 
ministering justice  according  to  the  accepted  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  except,  of  course,  where  those  principles  were  varied  by 
French  decrees.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Victory,  Hatton,  master 
(not  reported),  captured  October  6,  1799,  while  on  her  voyage  from 
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Norfolk  to  London,  the  tribunal  held  that  some  of  the  property  on 
board,  being  English,  was  subject  to  capture;  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
captors  "could  not,  while  at  sea,  take  out  the  goods  which  were 
enemy's  property  found  on  the  ship,  they  were  authorized  to  bring 
the  ship  into  a  port  for  its  discharge" ;  that  hence  there  was  no  reason 
for  decreeing  damages  to  the  American  ship.  But  the  court  then  de- 
crees "the  surrender  of  Captain  Hatton  of  the  said  ship  Victory  with 
her  rigging,  apparel,  appurtenances,  and  dependencies,  to  be  restored 
to  him  in  the  condition  she  was  at  the  time  of  the  seizure;  also 
that  like  surrender  shall  be  made  to  him  of  the  papers  and  documents 
relative  to  said  ship,  and,  finally,  the  surrender  of  the  portions  of  the 
goods  which  were  not  British  property."  And  the  court  then  pro- 
ceeds to  decree  the  condemnation  of  the  English  property  found  on 
the  ship,  with  the  proviso  "that  they,  the  captors,  pay  the  freight 
thereon  to  the  said  Captain  Hatton,  stipulated  and  borne  in  the  bills 
of  lading,  which  will  be  reduced  to  French  money  according  to  French 
exchange  on  Hamburg  and  that  of  Hamburg  on  London  by  persons 
skilled  and  upon  whom  the  parties  shall  agree  or,  in  default  of  agree- 
ing, by  persons  named  by  the  court." 

This  certainly  was  all  that  any  neutral  could  ask. 

Again,  and  at  about  the  same  time,  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Fame, 
Rust,  master,  the  same  tribunal  considered  the  very  point  now  under 
consideration,  and  its  decision  was  all  that  this  Government  could 
demand  r 

Considering  the  point  relative  to  the  letter  of  marque  of  which 
the  ship  was  the  bearer.  That  the  French  Government  without 
doubt  is  not  ignorant  of  the  delivery  of  like  letters  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  the  vessels  of  the  said  United 
States  nor  of  the  terms  in  which  these  letters  are  conceived.  That 
now  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  manifested  that 
it  regarded  this  circumstance  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  the  month  of  July,  1798,  either  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war  or  as  hostilities  against  France,  since  it  has  not  asked 
of  the  legislative  bodv  a  law  declaring  the  French  nation  to  be  in 
a  state  of  war  with  the  United  States  of  North  America.  That  a 
state  of  war  can  not  be  established  or  declared  without  a  law 
of  the  legislative  body.  That  it  does  not  belong  to  the  tribunals 
to  take  notice  of  any'step  that  a  foreign  power  may  take  as  con- 
stituting a  state  of  war  between  France  and  itself. 

That  the  condemnation  demanded  of  the  said  ship  Fame  and 
of  her  cargo,  because  of  tlie  said  letter  of  marque,  can  not  be 
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founded  upon  any  law,  and  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
nounced. Ihe  said  ship  besides,  not  having  opposed  any  resist- 
ance, suffered  itself  to  be  visited  at  the  summons  which  was 
made  to  it  by  the  said  privateer.  There  is,  then,  no  occasion  to 
accede  to  the  demand  of  the  captors  upon  this  point. 

This  case  was  appealed  to  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  department,  and 
thence  to  the  Council  of  Prizes,  which  latter  tribunal,  on  the  13th 
December,  1800,  released  the  vessel  and  cargo,  in  accordance  with  the 
judgment  of  the  two  lower  tribunals.  (Schooner  John,  Blackler, 
master,  22  C.  Cls.  408.) 

The  counsel  for  the  United  States  has  argued  with  great  ingenuity 
and  learning  that  these  decrees  were  rendered  at  the  time  when  the 
treaty  of  September  30,  1800,  was  a  matter  of  negotiation;  that  the 
French  Government  then  desired  to  retain  America  as  a  friend  and 
not  to  drive  her  over  to  the  enemies  of  France,  who  then  numbered 
nearly  all  of  the  sovereignties  of  Europe;  and  that  France  in  effect 
waived  her  legal  and  maritime  rights  so  that  she  might  smooth  the 
way  to  an  adjustment  of  all  differences  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment.    This  might  be  so  held  if  it  were  a  defense  which  the  United 
States  could  properly  set  up — if  the  question  of  liability  were  not 
always  the  question,  "What  was  the  liability  of  France  before  the 
claims  were  relinquished  to  her?"     It  seems  undeniable  that  if  this, 
court  were  an  international  tribunal  and  France  were  an  actual  defen4 
dant  in  court,  no  one  would  think  it  possible  for  her  to  say  today 
what  she  did  not  say  through  her  own  tribunals  just  one  hundrec 
years  ago,  when  the  matter  was  in  litigation  and  the  rights  of  th< 
American  owners   a  matter   of  contemporaneous   adjudication.     Ac 
cordingly  it  must  be  held  now,  as  it  has  been  held  before,  that  ther( 
was  no  war  which  accorded  to  France  general  belligerent  rights  o 
which  subjected  an  American  vessel  to  capture  and  condemnation  i 
she  were  at  the  time  without  fault 

It  is  to  be  noted  in  this  case  that  the  Concord  was  not  subject  to 
condemnation  or  confiscation  because  of  any  act  or  paper  of  her  own. 
She  did  not  resist  search;  she  did  not  attempt  flight;  no  objection  wa.*^ 
raised  by  the  French  tribunal  to  any  want  of  papers  or  to  the  char- 
acter of  any  paper -which  she  carried.  The  decree  narrates  that  sht 
had  an  American  passport ;  but  commissions  under  the  act  of  July  9. 
1798,  were  generally  styled  by  the  French  tribunals  letters  Qi 
marque.     She  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  armament  whatever. 
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and  her  crew,  as  far  as  appears,  consisted  of  only  18  men.  The 
question,  therefore,  whether  the  carrying  of  a  commission  under  the 
act  of  July  9,  1798,  was  evidence  of  aggressive  intent  which  would 
render  her  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  is  not  presented  by 
the  evidence  in  this  case. 

The  counsel  for  the  Government  has  filed  a  motion  to  reopen  some 
of  the  cases  against  this  vessel  so  as  to  enable  the  defendants  to  plead 
an  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  original  claimants  to  the  United 
States.  Such  a  cross  demand  is  not  strictly  a  set-oflf,  inasmuch  as 
the  court  does  not  render  judgments  in  these  cases,  but  nevertheless- 
it  is  an  equity  which  Congress  may  properly  consider  in  cases  where 
the  relief  to  be  afforded  by  Congress  is  a  matter  of  conscience  and 
equity.     (Ship  Parkman,  present  term.) 

All  of  these  motions,  with  one  exception,  have  been  withdrawn  or 
abandoned. 

In  the  case  of  Peter  Blight,  No.  1589,  it  is  found  that  $1,752.32 
became  due  to  the  United  States  on  a  custom-house  bond,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  to  establish  payment.  Whether  this  apparent  indebted- 
ness of  Peter  Blight,  the  original  claimant,  should  be  deducted  from 
the  award  in  favor  of  his  administrator  is  a  question  resting  exclu- 
sively in  the  discretion  of  Congress,  and  in  regard  to  it  the  court 
reports  no  conclusion  and  expresses  no  opinion. 

The  order  of  the  court  is  that  the  findings  and  conclusions  now  filed 
be  reported  to  Congress,  together  with  a  copy  of  this  opinion. 


The  Ship  ROSE^  [and  Other  Cases] 

[French  Spoliations,  120,  422,  1056,  2720,  2842,  4318,  3875,  4484,  4320,  4351.    De- 
cided April  22,  1901] 

On  the  Proofs 

The  American  ship  Rose  resists  search,  in  an  action  lasting  2^  hours,  in  which 
she  loses  3  killed  and  14  wounded,  and  the  French  privateer  25  killed 
and  21  wounded. 
I.  Grave  apprehension  of  illegal  condemnation  will  not  justify  a  neutral  vessel 
in  resisting  the  right  of  search  by  a  belligerent. 
11.  Forcible  resistance  is  good  ground  for  condemnation,  except  in  cases  where 
a  neutral  is  justified  in  defending  against  extreme  violence  threatened  by 
a  cruiser  grossly  abusing  his  commission. 

^Court  of  Claims  Reports,  vol.  36,  page  290. 
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III.  The  Act  of  June  -'5,  1798  (1  Stat.  L.  522),  authorizing  American  merchant 

vessels  to  defend  against  French  depredations,  could  not  change  the  law 
of  nations  or  impose  a  new  international  obligation  upon  France. 

IV.  The  French  spoliation  act  refers  to  municipal  and  international  law  and 

to  treaties.    The  court  must  apply  each  only  where  it  is  properly  applicable. 
V.  Where  no  wrong  was  done  according  to  international  law  or  treaty  stipula- 
tions, a  case  did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1800   (Art. 
II),  and  no  liability  was  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  jurisdictional  act  contemplates  this  court  as  sitting  in  the  character  of 
an  international  tribunal  to  determine  the  diplomatic  rights  of  the  United 
States  against  France. 

The  Reporters'  statement  of  the  case : 

The  following  are  the  facts  of  this  case  as  found  by  the  court : 

I.  The  ship  Rose,  William  Chase,  master,  sailed  on  a  commercial 
voyage  from  Newburyport,  Mass.,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1799,  bound 
for  Surinam,  and  from  thence  sailed  on  the  23d  day  of  July,  1799, 
bound  home  for  Newburyport. 

While  pursuing  said  voyage  she  was  captured  on  the  high  seas,  on 
the  31st  day  of  July,  1799,  by  the  French  cruiser  Conquest  of  Egypt, 
mounting  14  guns  and  120  men,  after  an  action  of  two  hours  and  a 
half,  in  which  the  master  of  the  Rose  lost  his  mate  and  2  men  killed 
and  14  wounded,  and  the  Frenchman  had  25  killed  and  21  wounded, 
after  which  the  Rose  was  carried  into  Guadeloupe,  where,  on  the  18th 
Thermidor,  year  7  (August  6,  1799),  said  vessel  and  her  cargo  were 
condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  commerce  sitting  at  Basse-Tefre,  Guade- 
loupe, under  the  following  decree: 

Judgment  and  condemnation  of  the  xA-merican  ship  Rose,  Capt. 
W.  Chase,  captured  by  the  privateer  Egypt  Conquered. 

18  Thermidor,  7th  year.  Extract  from  the  rolls  of  the  royal 
court  of  Guadeloupe  and  its  dependencies. 

In  the  name  of  the  French  people. 

The  court  of  commerce  and  prizes,  established  on  the  isle  of 
Guadeloupe,  sitting  at  the  Basse-Terre  of  the  said  isle,  at  its  usual 
•session,  on  the  18th  of  the  month  Thermidor  and  the  7th  year  of 
the  French  Republic,  which  is  one  and  indivisible. 

Preamble.  In  view  of  information  communicated  the  14th  and 
15th  of  the  present  month,  Thermidor,  by  the  justice  of  peace 
stationed  at  Liberty  Port,  which  information  relates  to  the  cap- 
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ture  of  the  American  ship  Rose,  of  Newburyport,  Capt.  William 
Chase,  by  the  privateer  called  Egypt  Conquered,  Capt.  Lyklama. 
The  examination  of  the  papers  of  the  said  ship  by  citizen  Magne, 
sworn  interpreter  of  the  English  language,  at  Liberty  Port,  which 
papers,  as  well  as  the  translation  of  them,  have  been  lodged  in  the 
office.  The  associate  sworn  interpreter  of  the  English  language 
in  this  city  and  citizen  Minard  being  present  at  the  reading  of 
them.  In  view  of  these  documents,  the  president  in  his  report 
and  the  overseer  of  the  directory  in  his  suit  present  the  following 
as  the  result  of  their  deliberations : 

Considering  (according  to  the  above-mentioned  documents  and 
information)  that  it  is  evident  that  the  captain  of  the  said  ship 
has  neither  knowledge  nor  invoice  of  his  cargo  taken  at  Surinam, 
which  circumstance  makes  it  impossible  to  know  the  real  owner 
of  the  said  cargo. 

Considering  that  his  shipping  paper  {role  d' equipage)  is  not 
such  as  is  prescribed  by  the  model  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  the 
6th  February,  1778. 

Considering,  finally,  that  the  said  captain  was  bearer  of  a  com- 
mission from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  which  author- 
ized him  to  capture  French  armed  vessels  and  to  carry  them  into 
any  port  of  the  United  States ;  a  commission  in  virtue  of  which 
the  captain  of  the  said  vessel  not  only  did  not  obey  the  summons 
of  the  French  privateer,  but  attacked  it  and  defended  himself 
till  he  was  subdued  by  force  of  arms.  In  view  of  these  facts  we 
shall  refer  to  the  following  articles  in  justification  of  our  pro- 
ceedings : 

In  the  first  place  the  3d  article  of  the  judgment  of  the  Execu- 
tive Directory  reminds  all  French  citizens  that  the  treaty,  passed 
the  6th  February,  78,  has  been,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  12th 
article,  legally  modified  by  that  passed  at  London  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1794,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  England. 
Consequently,  there  is  substituted  for  it  the  17th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  London,  dated  19th  November,  1794,  which  reads  as 
follows:  All  enemies'  merchandise,  or  that  which  is  not  satis- 
factorily proved  neutral,  and  which  is  shipped  under  American 
colors,  shall  be  confiscated,  but  the  vessel  on  board  of  which  it 
shall  have  been  found  shall  be  set  at  liberty  and  returned  to  the 
owner.  In  the  second  place,  the  4th  article  of  the  same  judg- 
ment is  expressed  in  these  terms:  "In  conformity  with  the  law 
of  the  14th  February,  1793,  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  the 
21st  October.  1744,  and  the  26th  July,  1778.  respecting  the  mode 
of  proving  the  ownership  of  vessels  and  neutral  merchandise, 
shall  be  executed  according  to  their  form  and  tenor.  Conse- 
quently every  American  ship  shall  be  declared  a  prize  which  shall 
not  have  on  board  a  shipping  paper  in  good  form,  such  as  is 
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prescribed  by  the  model  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  the  6th  February, 
1778,  and  the  execution  of  which  is  ordered  by  the  25th  and  27th 
articles  of  the  same  treaty.  In  the  third  place,  the  12th  article 
of  the  ninth  record  of  prizes,  contained  in  the  statutes  of  the 
month  of  August,  1681,  runs  thus:  Every  vessel  which  shall 
refuse  to  strike  its  colours  after  the  summons  made  by  our  vessels 
to  those  of  our  subjects  armed  for  war  shall  be  obliged  to  do  it  I 
by  means  of  artillery  or  otherwise,  and  in  case  of  resistance  and 
contest  shall  be  declared  a  prize.  The  court  authorizing  the  suit 
of  the  Executive  Directory  declares  a  prize  the  said  American 
ship  Rose,  her  apparel  and  cargo,  and  orders  the  sale  of  them, 
in  the  customary  forms,  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors,  and  those 
who  armed  and  were  interested  in  the  privateer  Egypt  Conquered, 
an  inventory  being  previously  made  of  the  whole,  in  presence  of 
the  constituted  authorities.  Made  and  executed  at  the  court  in 
its  said  sitting,  at  which  were  present  citizens  Anthony  John  Bon- 
net, president;  Anthony  Cloder  and  Gabriel  Capoul,  judges,  and 
Lewis  Christopher  Blin  Herminier,  registers,  the  said  day,  month, 
and  year. 

Signed  at  the  registry. 

Bonnet,  President,  and 
Blin  Herminier,  Register. 

II.  The  ship  Rose  was  a  duly  registered  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
of  2.50  36/95  tons  burthen,  was  built  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  in  the  year 
1797,  and  was  owned  by  William  Bartlett,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

III.  The  cargo  of  the  Rose  consisted  of  coflFee,  cotton,  cocoa,  and 
sugar,  and  was  principally  owned  by  William  Bartlett,  the  owner  of 
the  vessel.  William  Chase  and  Edmund  Bartlett,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  owned  small  portions  of  the  cargo,  and  Samuel  Hopkinson, 
Enoch  Hale,  Jr.,  Smith  Adams,  and  Abel  Hale  had  adventures  on 
board  said  vessel.  , 

IV.  The  losses  by  reason  of  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  the 
Rose,  so  far  as  claims  have  been  filed  in  this  court,  were  as  follows : 

The  value  of  the  vessel $10,640.00 

The  freight  earnings  for  the  voyage 4,173.00 

The  value  of  the  cargo  owned  by  William  Bartlett 66,336.9^ 

The  value  of  the  cargo  owned  by  William  Chase 4,959.54f 

The  value  of  the  cargo  owned  by  Edmund  Bartlett 3.820.0C 

The  premium  of  insurance  paid  by  Edmund  Bartlett 200.0C 
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Special  Findings  Relating  to  the  Several  Cases 

V.  Case  No.  120.  William  Bartlett  was  the  sole  owner  of  the  vessel 
and  a  part  of  the  cargo,  upon  which  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was   any  insurance. 

His  losses  were  as  follows : 

The  value  of  the  vessel $10,640.00 

The  freight  earnings  for  the  voyage ; 4,173.00 

The  value  of  the  cargo  owned  by  him 66,336.98 

Amounting  in  all  to $81,149.98 

VI.  Case  No.  1056.  William  Chase  was  the  owner  of  a  portion  of 
the  cargo,  upon  which  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  in- 
surance. 

His  loss  was  as  follows : 

The  value  of  his  portion  of  the  cargo $4,959.54 

VH.  Case  No.  2720.  Edmund  Bartlett  was  the  owner  of  a  part  of 
the  cargo.  He  insured  his  portion  of  the  cargo  on  the  6th  day  of 
June,  1799,  in  the  office  of  John  Pearson,  in  the  sum  of  $2,500,  pay- 
ing therefor  a  premium  amounting  to  $200. 

Thereafter  the  said  John  Pearson,  as  agent  for  the  underwriters, 
paid  to  the  said  Edmund  Bartlett  the  sum  of  $2,500  as  and  for  a 
total  loss. 

His  losses  were  as  follows : 

The  value  of  his  portion  of  the  cargo $3,820.00 

The  premium  of  insurance  paid 200.00 

Total $4,020.00 

Less  insurance  received $2,500.00 

Less  two  boxes  hats  sold 120.00 

$2,620.0*} 

Leaving  a  net  loss  to  Edmund  Bartlett  of $1,400.00 

Vni.  Case  No.  4318.  John  Wells,  James  Prince,  and  Zebedee 
Cook,  all  of  whom  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  others  who 
have  not  appeared  in  this  court,  as  underwriters  in  the  office  of  John 
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Pearson,  insured  Edmund  Bartlett  on  the  6th  of  June,  1799,  on  his 
portion  of  the  cargo  in  the  sum  of  $2,500. 

Thereafter  the  said  John  Pearson  paid  for  said  underwriters  to  said 
Edmund  Bartlett  the  sum  of  $2,500,  as  and  for  a  total  loss. 

The  underwriters  on  said  policy  who  have  appeared  in  this  court 
by  legal  representatives  and  the  loss  sustained  by  each  are  as  follows: 

John  Wells $300.00 

James  Prince  500.00 

Zebedee  Cook   200.00 

IX.  Case  No.  4320.  Edmund  Kimball  and  Zebedee  Cook,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  as  underwriters  in  the  office  of  John  Pearson,  on 
the  18th  day  March,  1799,  insured  Smith  Adams  and  Abel  Hale  on 
their  adventure  in  the  sum  of  $350. 

Thereafter  the  said  John  Pearson,  as  agent  for  the  said  under- 
writers, paid,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1800,  to  the  said  Smith  Adams 
and  Abel  Hale  the  sum  of  $350  as  and  for  a  total  loss.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  said  Adams  and  Hale  were  citizens  of  the  Uiiited 
States.  The  underwriters  upon  said  policy  have  appeared  in  this  case 
by  their  legal  representatives  and  the  loss .  sustained  by  each  is  as 
follows : 

Edmund   Kimball    $175.00 

Zebedee  Cook    175.00 

X.  Case  No.  4351.  John  Pearson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as 
an  underwriter  in  his  own  office,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1799.  insured 
Samuel  Hopkinson  and  Enoch  Hale,  Jr.,  on  their  adventure  in  th^ 
sum  of  $100.  ■ 

Thereafter  the  said  John  Pearson,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1800.  paid 
to  the  said  Samuel  Hopkinson  and  Enoch  Hale,  Jr.,  the  sum  of  $100 
as  and  for  a  total  loss.  It  does  not  appear  that  said  Hopkinson  an<J 
Hale  were  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  underwriter  upon  said  policy  has  appeared  in  this  case  by  hi^ 
legal  representative  and  the  loss  sustained  by  him  is  as  follows 

John   Pearson $100.( 

XI.  The  claimants  have  produced  letters  of  administration  upon  t 
estate  represented  by  them  and  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  tHe 
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court  that  the  persons  whose  estates  they  represent  are  the  same  per- 
sons who  suffered  loss  through  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  the 
Rose. 

Said  claims  were  not  embraced  in  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  France  concluded  on  the  30th  of 
April.  1803.  They  were  not  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  France 
allowed  and  paid  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  concluded  on  the  22d  day 
of  February,  1819,  and  were  not  allowed  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1831. 

The  claimants  in  their  representative  capacity  are  the  owners  of  said 
claims,  which  have  never  been  assigned;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
of  said  claims  are  owned  by  an  insurance  company. 

Argument  for  the  Claimants 

Mr.  C.  IV.  Clagett  for  the  claimants : 

{Mr.  John  Paul  Jones,  Mr.  R.  H.  Voorhees,  Mr.  Edward  Lander, 
Curtis  &  Pickett,  and  Mr.  John  IV.  Butteriield  represented  different 
claimants.) 

If  a  vessel  and  cargo  prove  to  be  neutral  and  in  no  way  transgress 
the  rights  of  belligerents,  the  right  of  search  is  exhausted  and  the 
vessel  must  be  permitted  to  proceed.  (Lawrence's  Wheaton,  846; 
Woolsey's  International  Law,  sec.  10;  Hall's  International  Law,  sec. 
275.) 

It  was  well  known  at  the  time  of  the  French  spoliations  that  the 
French  tribunals  condemned  nearly  all  American  vessels,  irrespective 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  inter- 
national law.  (Hooper  v.  U.  S.,  22  C  Cls.  416;  Gushing  v.  U.  S.,  22 
C.  Cls.  1.) 

If  search  is  made,  not  to  protect  belligerent  rights,  but  to  harass  a 
neutral  which  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  international 
law  for  non-compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  country  to  which 
the  searching  vessel  belongs,  the  attempt  to  search  is  a  wrong  which 
may  be  resisted  without  subjecting  the  vessel  to  condemnation.  (1 
Kent.  154;  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  866.) 

The  principle  applied  to  neutral  vessels  captured  by  the  French  at 
this  time,  and  recaptured,  should  be  applied  to  cases  in  which  search 
was  resisted. 
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It  is  a  settled  rule  that  neutral  vessels  recaptured  from  a  belligerent 
are  to  be  restored  without  payment  of  salvage,  on  the  ground  that  the 
vessel  would  have  been  restored  by  the  court  of  the  belligerent  coun- 
try; but  when  France  condemned  neutral  vessels  ou  grounds  not  justi- 
fied by  international  law  the  rule  ceased,  and  salvage  was  allowed  in 
cases  of  recapture.  {The  Onskaii,  2  Rob.  300;  Talbot  v.  Seeman,  1 
Cranch,  1 ;  Hooper  v.  U.  S.,  22  C.  Cls.  416.) 

By  the  act  of  June  25,  1798,  Congress  authorized  American  vessels 
to  resist  visitation  and  search  by  the  French. 

A  court  of  the  United  States  has  no  authority  to  declare  tortious  acts 
which  Congress  has  declared  lawful.  (The  Chinese  Exclttsiotj,  Act, 
130  U.  S.  581-601.) 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Russell  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Pradt)  for  the  defendants. 

Opinion  of  the  Court 

Weldon,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  facts  show  that  the  ship  Rose,  William  Chase,  master,  sailed 
on  a  commercial  voyage  from  Newburyport,  Mass.,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1799,  bound  for  Surinam,  and  thence  sailed  on  the  23d  of 
July,  1799,  bound  home  to  Newburyport. 

WHiile  pursuing  the  last  voyage  she  was  captured  on  the  high  seas 
on  the  21st  of  July,  1799,  by  the  French  cruiser  L'Egypt  Conquise, 
mounting  14  guns  and  120  men;  after  an  action  of  two  and  one-half, 
hours,  in  which  the  master  of  the  Rose  lost  three  men  killed  and  14! 
wounded,  and  the  French  lost  25  killed  and  21  wounded,  the  Rose  was 
captured  and  taken  into  Guadeloupe,  where,  on  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1799,  the  vessel  and  cargo  were  condemned  by  the  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, sitting  at  Basse-Terre,  Guadeloupe,  under  a  decree  in  which 
it  is  alleged  that  "the  captain  of  said  ship  was  the  bearer  of  a  com- 
mission from  the  President  of  the  United  States  which  authorized 
him  to  capture  French  armed  vessels  and  carry  them  into  any  port 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel  resisted  until 
he  was  subdued  by  force  of  arms.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  cour^ 
makes  reference  to  articles  in  justification  of  said  proceedings.""  The 
findings  establish  the  fact  that  the  American  ship  resisted  most  vigr 
orously  the  attempted  right  of  search  upon  the  part  of  the  Frenct 
ship,  and  we  are  to  determine  from  that  condition  as  an  incident  of  th? 
seizure  whether  such  seizure  and  condemnation  were  illegal. 
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The  legal  effect  of  resisting  search  on  the  part  of  the  American  ship, 
when  it  was  sought  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  French  ship, 
has  not  been  determined  by  any  adjudication  of  this  court  in  the  various 
cases  tried  under  the  Act  of  Congress,  giving  this  court  jurisdiction 
to  determine  the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  alleged  spoliations 
committed  by  the  French  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  July,  1801. 

The  nearest  approach  that  the  court  has  made  to  the  subject  of  the 
right  of  search  is  in  the  case  of  the  Nancy  (27  C.  Qs.  99).  In 
that  case  the  ship  sailed  from  Baltimore  in  1797;  was  captured  by  an 
English  ship  and  sent  to  St.  Nicolas  Mole,  and  there  the  master  was 
ordered  not  to  depart  without  a  convoy.  She  sailed  under  the  escort 
of  a  privateer  for  Jerome  and  returned  to  the  Mole  under  escort. 
On  the  return  voyage  the  Nancy  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer. 
It  is  said  in  that  case  that  "the  question  whether  a  neutral  vessel  laden 
with  neutral  cargo  is  liable  to  condemnation  if  captured  under  enemy 
convoy  has  never  been  directly  determined ;  but  on  a  review  of  the 
cases  and  elementary  writers  it  is  now  held  that  if  captured  when 
actually  and  voluntarily  under  the  protection  of  an  enemy,  she  is 
liable."  Sailing  under  the  convoy  of  an  enemy  is  the  exercise  of  the 
same  power  w^hich  is  brought  into  requisition  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 
vessel  when  it  resists  the  right  of  search  by  actual  force. 

If  sailing  under  a  convoy  of  an  enemy  of  the  belligerent  is  a  just 
ground  for  seizure  and  condemnation,  it  must  follow  that  resisting 
the  exercise  of  search,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  involves  as  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  neutral  vessel  as  where  the  right  was  denied  by  the 
presence  and  use  of  a  convoy. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  authorities  to  establish  the  right  of 
search.  It  is  said  by  Chancellor  Kent  (1  Kent's  Commentaries,  p.  155) 
that  "in  order  to  enforce  the  rights  of  belligerent  nations  against  the 
delinquencies  of  neutrals,  and  to  ascertain  the  real  as  well  as  the 
assumed  character  of  all  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  the  law  of  nations 
arms  them  with  the  practical  power  of  visitation  and  search.  The 
duty  of  self-preservation  gives  to  belligerent  nations  this  right.  It  is 
founded  upon  necessity,  and  is  strictly  and  exclusively  a  war  right, 
and  does  not  rightfully  exist  in  time  of  peace,  unless  conceded  by 
treaty.  All  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  highest  author- 
ities, acknowledge  the  right  in  time  of  war  as  resting  on  sound  prin- 
ciples of  public  jurisprudence  and  upon  the  institutes  and  practice  of 
nil  great  maritime  powers."     It  is  said  by  the  same  authoritv.  pacfe 
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154:  "The  whole  doctrine  was  ably  discussed  in  the  English  high 
court  of  admiralty  in  the  case  of  the  Maria,  and  it  was  adjudged  that 
the  right  was  incontestable,  and  that  a  neutral  sovereign  could  not, 
by  the  interposition  of  force,  vary  that  right." 

In  that  case  it  is  said  by  Sir  William  Scott,  in  stating  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  upon  the  subject  of  search  and  of  the 
right  of  a  belligerent  to  search  neutral  vessels  engaged  in  commerce 
on  the  high  seas,  "that  the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant 
ships  upon  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  whatever  be  the  cargo, 
whatever  be  the  destination,  is  an  incontestable  right  of  lawfully 
commissioned  cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation.  I  say,  be  the  ships, 
the  cargoes,  and  destinations  what  they  may,  because  till  they  are 
visited  and  searched  it  does  not  appear  what  the  ships,  the  cargo,  or 
the  destinations  are,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  these 
points  that  the  necessity  of  this  right  of  search  exists." 

Chancellor  Kent,  page  155,  in  further  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  search,  states  the  circumstances  which  might  constitute 
an  exception  to  that  general  rule,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
neutral  to  subject  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  belligerent  in  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  search.     He  says : 

There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  master  of  a  neutral  ship  may 
be  authorized  by  the  natural  right  of  self-preservation  to  defend 
himself  against  extreme  violence  threatened  by  a  cruiser  grossly 
abusing  his  commission ;  but  except  in  extreme  cases  a  merchant 
vessel  has  no  right  to  say  for  itself,  and  an  armed  vessel  has  no 
right  to  say  for  it,  that  it  will  not  submit  to  visitation  and  search 
or  be  carried  into  a  proximate  port   for  judicial  inquiry. 

The  circumstances  of  this  capture  do  not  indicate  that  the  conditioi 
cited  by  Chancellor  Kent  (which  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  t( 
the  general  rule)  existed  in  this  case.     While  there  might  have  beer 
in  the  minds  of  the  crew  of  the  neutral  vessel  grave  apprehensions  o 
ultimate  condemnation,  even  with  reference  to  the  legitimate  defense 
that  condition  of  apprehension  upon  the  part  of  the  resisting  neutr 
did  not  justify  him  in  denying  the  right  of  search  to  the  belligerent. 
The  circumstances  of  this  case  disclose  a  most  vigorous  assault  ani 
defense,  there  being  twenty-four  men  killed  and  thirty-six  wounde  1 
during  the  encounter  between  the  respective  vessels.    This  was  actuj 
resistance,  and  was  only  overcome  by  the  most  determined  eflFort  upop 
the  part  of  the  capturing  vessel. 
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The  right  of  search  is  so  sacred  in  the  view  of  international  law  that 
it  is  protected  by  enforcing  the  consequences  of  resistance  where  no 
actual  resistance  is  made.  As  in  the  case  of  a  convoy,  it  has  been 
held  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  the  Nancy  (27  C.  Cls.  99)  that 
the  presence  of  a  convoy  is  constructive  resistance  and  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  search,  which  authorizes  seizure  and  consequent  condemna- 
tion. 

It  is  most  strenuously  and  ably  argued  by  counsel  that  at  the  date 
of  capture  there  was  in  existence  the  statute  of  June  25,  1798,  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  defense  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States  against  French  depredations"  (1  Stat.  L.  572),  and  that  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  the  commander  and  crew  of  a 
vessel  had  a  right  to  resist  by  all  means  in  their  power  an  attempt 
upon  the  part  of  a  French  commander  and  crew  to  search  the  Amer- 
ican vessel.    It  is  provided  in  that  statute — 

That  the  commander  and  crew  of  any  merchant  vessel  of  the 
United  States,  owned  wholly  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof,  may 
oppose  and  defend  against  any  search,  restraint,  or  seizure  which 
shall  be  attempted  upon  such  vessel  or  upon  any  other  vessel 
owned,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  commander  or  crew  of  any  armed 
vessel  sailing  under  French  colors,  or  acting  or  pretending  to  act 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  French  Republic ;  and  may  repel 
by  force  any  assault  or  hostility  which  shall  be  made  or  committed 
on  the  part  of  such  French  or  pretended  French  vessel  pursuing 
such  attempt,  and  may  subdue  and  capture  the  same,  and  may  also 
retake  any  vessel  owned  as  aforesaid  which  may  have  been  cap- 
tured by  any  vessel  sailing  under  French  colors,  or  acting  or  pre- 
tending to  act  by  or  under  authority  from  the  French  Republic. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  condition  or  status  of  the  legal 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  French  and  American  Governments  before 
the  act  of  July  9,  1798  (1  Stat.  L.  578),  it  must  be  assumed  that  after 
that  period  the  principles  and  rules  of  international  law  determined  and 
controlled  the  parties  with  reference  to  their  rights  on  the  high  seas. 

It  is  said,  in  the  case  of  the  Nancy  (supra),  "it  has  been  urged  that 
the  statute  of  the  United  States  authorizes  resistance  by  our  merchant- 
men to  French  visitation  and  search,  to  which  there  is  the  simple  an- 
swer that  no  single  State  can  change  the  law  of  nations  by  its  muni- 
cipal regulations." 

The  contention  of  claimants'  counsel  with  reference  to  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  American  merchantmen  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  act  of  1798  is  fully  answered  by  the  decision  of  this 
court  in  the  above  case.  If,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  this  seizure  there 
was  any  conflict  between  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States,  as 
exemplified  in  the  statute,  and  the  well-recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  the  latter  must  prevail  in  the  determination  of  the  rights 
of  the  parties. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  giving  this  court  jurisdiction  to  ascer- 
tain the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  spoliations  committed  by  the 
French  prior  to  the  31st  of  July,  1801,  it  is,  in  substance,  provided  that 
the  validity  of  said  claims  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  rules 
of  law,  municipal  and  international,  and  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States  applicable  to  the  same.  In  order  to  perform  the  duties  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  the  court  must  give  each 
department  of  the  law  full  recognition  and  force  when  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  controversy  involved  in 
the  litigation. 

The  rights  of  the  claimant  are  to  be  measured  by  the  unlawful  acts 
of  France,  and  unless  a  wrong  exists  under  the  rules  of  international 
law,  no  liability  can  attach  to  the  United  States ;  because,  by  the  treaty 
of  1800,  it  was  only  the  claims  growing  out  of  the  wrongful  act  of 
France  for  which  the  United  States  had  a  diplomatic  claim  and  which 
were  assumed  to  be  paid  to  the  citizen  whose  individual  right  wa 
violated  in  that  wrong. 

This  court  in  making  the  investigation  contemplated  by  the  act  o 
our  jurisdiction  is  sitting  in  the  character  of  an  international  tribuna 
to  determine  the  diplomatic  rights  of  the  United  States  as  they  existe 
against  France  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Septembe 
30,  1800. 

The  municipal  law  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  must  be  subordinated 
to  international  law  when  they  come  in  antagonism,  as  that  is  the  la\  r 
common  to  both  parties. 

Where  the  question  is  not  exclusively  within  the  domain  of  intep-l 
national  law  then  the  municipal  law  may  be  invoked  to  determine  th[el 
proper  solution  of  the  question.  The  rules  of  propertv  by  which  tHe 
citizen  owned  the  subject-matter  of  the  seizure  and  condemnation  may 
be  properly  applied  in  ascertainment  of  his  rights,  and  so  may  man  • 
questions  of  the  law  of  evidence  be  decided  in  accordance  with  tn^ 
municipal  law  of  the  party  whose  rights  have  been  violated.  Congress. 
in  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  our  jurisdiction,  must  be  presumed 
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having  recognized  many  of  the  principles  of  municipal  law  incident 
to  our  forms  of  judicial  procedure  and  determination. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  belligerent,  in  making  the  attack  on  the 
vessel  of  the  claimant,  was  not  in  the  exercise  of  the  legal  right  of 
search  as  incident  to  him  as  a  belligerent,  but  that  it  was  an  assault,  ' 
the  object  and  purpose  of  which  was  the  seizure  and  condemnation 
without  reference  to  the  fact  or  condition  of  being  a  neutral  vessel  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  peaceful  and  lawful  commerce  of 
the  sea ;  that  the  condition  existing  between  the  two  governments  and 
peoples  was  such  that  all  respect  of  neutral  rights  had  ceased,  and 
that  force,  fraud,  and  violence  prevailed,  and  in  that  connection  much 
is  said  as  to  the  right  of  self-defense. 

The  claimants  are  treading  on  very  dangerous  ground  when  they 
urge  the  higher  law  of  self-preservation.  Self-defense  is  founded  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  only  remedy,  and  that,  being  the  only  remedy, 
it  presupposes  the  absence  of  all  law  protecting  the  rights  of  him  who 
asserts  the  prerogative  of  self-defense.  If  the  right  of  self-defense 
prevailed  to  the  extent  of  repelling  force  by  force,  and  was  incident  to 
the  crew  of  the  ship  captured,  then  all  other  law  was  silent  and  war 
prevailed,  which  condition  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  case  of  the 
claimants. 

As  we  have  quoted  in  another  case,  decided  at  the  present  term  of 
court,  from  the  opinion  delivered  by  Sir  William  Scott  in  the  case  of 
the  Maria,  in  1  C.  Rob.  340,  so  we  quote  upon  the  subject  of  the  right 
of  self-defense  in  this  case: 

How  stands  it  by  the  general  law?  I  do  not  say  that  cases  may 
not  occur  in  which  a  ship  may  be  authorized  by  the  natural  rights 
of  self-preservation  to  defend  itself  against  extreme  violence 
threatened  by  a  cruiser  grossly  abusing  his  commission ;  but  where 
the  utmost  injury  threatened  is  the  being  carried  in  for  inquiry 
into  the  nearest  port,  subject  to  a  full  responsibility  in  costs  and 
damages,  if  this  is  done  vexatiously  and  without  just  cause,  a  mer- 
chant vessel  has  not  a  right  to  say  for  itself  (and  an  armed  vessel 
has  not  a  right  to  say  for  it),  "1  will  submit  to  no  such  inquiry, 
but  I  will  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands  by  force."  What  is  to 
be  the  issue,  if  each  neutral  vessel  has  a  right  to  judge  for  itself 
in  the  first  instance  whether  it  is  rightly  detained,  and  to  act  upon 
that  judgment  to  the  extent  of  using  force?  Surely  nothing  but 
battle  and  bloodshed,  as  often  as  there  is  anything  like  an  equality 
of  force  or  an  equality  of  spirit. 
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For  the  reasons  above  stated  the  court  decides,  as  a  conclusion  of 
law,  that  the  seizure  and  condemnation  were  lawful,  and  that  the  own- 
ers and  insurers  had  no  valid  claim  of  indemnity  therefor  upon  the 
French  Government  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  the  French  Republic,  concluded  on  the  30th  day 
of  September,  1800,  and  that  the  claims  were  not  relinquished  to 
"France  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  said  treaty  in  part 
consideration  of  the  relinquishment  of  certain  national  claims  of 
France  against  the  United  States,  and  that  the  claimants  are  not 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  United  States. 

The  facts  in  detail,  with  a  copy  of  this  opinion,  will  be  certified  to 
Congress  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 


The  Schooner  JANE^  [and  Other  Cases] 

[French  Spoliations,  848,  5446,  5455.     Decided  December  2,  1901.] 

On  the  Proofs 

The  Jane,  being  on  the  high  seas,  descries  a  sail,  which  immediately  gives  chase. 
The  Jane  makes  all  sail  to  get  away,  but  the  other  vessel  comes  up  and 
fires  a  gun  at  her,  when  it  is  discovered  that  she  is  a  cruiser.  The  Jane 
immediately  heaves  to ;  the  cruiser  fires  another  gun  with  ball,  and  also 
musketry.  The  Jane  returns  the  fire  with  one  gun.  The  cruiser  con- 
tinues to  fire  and  the  Jane  hauls  down  her  colors.  The  French  prize  court 
condemns  the  vessel  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  resistance  to  search. 
I.  The  visitation  and  search  of  neutral  vessels  at  sea  is  a  belligerent  right. 
II.  It  was  in  1799  an  undisputed  rule  of  international  law  that  deliberate  and 
continued  resistance  to  search  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  to  a  lawful  cruiser 
should  be  followed  by  the  legal  consequence  of  confiscation. 

III.  The  object  of  search  is  to  get  evidence  of  the  fact  of  neutrality  of  vessel 

and  cargo. 

IV.  The  Act  of  July  g.  1798  (1  Stat.  L.  578).  which  authorized  merchant  vessels 

to  carry  arms  for  protection,  could  not  change  the  rule  of  international 
law  which  gave  a  belligerent  a  right  of  search. 
V.  A  court  can  not  differentiate  degrees  of  resistence  which  will  render  a  vessel 
liable  or  not  liable  to  condemnation  for  resisting  search. 
VI.  Where  an  American  vessel  attempted  flight  from  an  unknown  vessel,  but 
on  discovering  that  she  was  a  French  cruiser,  hove  to,  and  after  being  then 
fired  into  with  ball  and  musketry  returned  the  fire,  it  was  resistance  to 
search. 


^Court  of  Claims  Reports,  vol.  37,  page  24. 


J 
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The  Reporter's  statement  of  the  case: 

The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  case  as  found  by  the  court: 

I.  The  schooner  Jane,  Peter  Sorensen,  master,  sailed  from  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1799,  bound  for  Curasao. 

While  peacefully  pursuing  her  said  voyage,  on  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1799,  she  was  captured  on  the  high  seas  by  the  French  privateer 
Alliance,  Captain  Dupny,  armed  wath  twelve  guns,  and  taken  to  Porto 
Rico,  where  both  vessel  and  cargo  were  condemned  by  the  decree  of 
the  French  prize  tribunal  sitting  at  Basse-Terre,  Guadeloupe,  on  the 
13th  day  of  September,  1799,  whereby  both  vessel  and  cargo  became 
a  total  loss  to  the  owners. 

The  grounds  of  condemnation,  as  set  forth  in  the  decree  of  con- 
demnation, are  (1)  that  said  schooner  had  a  letter  of  marque;   (2) 
that  said  vessel  had  no  role  d' equipage;  (3)  that  one  of  the  invoices,, 
shipped  on  board,  proved  to  be  two  trunks  of  English  ginghams. 

The  facts  as  to  the  capture  of  the  Jane  are  set  forth  in  the  protest 
of  the  master,  which  is  as  follows: 

In  the  city  of  St.  John,  of  Puerto  Rico,  on  the  27th  July,  1799, 
at  ab't  4  p.m.,  appeared  in  my  office  Peter  Sorensen,  mast'r  of 
the  sch.  Jane,  and  Jeffrey  Dulano,  mate,  and  said  that  having 
sailed  f'm  Baltimore  on  the  15th  inst.,  bound  to  Curasao,  belong- 
ing to  the  Batavian  Republic,  with  a  cargo  of  flour,  raisins,  brandy, 
and  other  articles,  they  proceeded  without  accident  until  the  27th 
of  said  month,  when  they  made  this  is'd  of  P'to  Rico,  bearing 
SE.  by  S.,  distant  6  leagues,  at  break  of  day,  and  running  before 
the  wind  to  leeward  of  s'd  is'd,  at  9  a.m.,  they  descried  a  sail 
to  windward,  which  immediately  gave  chace  to  us,  while  we  made 
all  sail  to  get  away  from  her;  but  she  soon  came  up  with  and 
fired  a  gun  at  us,  when  we  discovered  to  be  a  cruizer,  and  imme 
diately  hove  too,  while  she  fired  another  gun  with  ball  and  some 
musketry  at  us,  which  we  returned  with  one  gun,  and  the  pri- 
vateer continuing  to  fire  her  great  guns  and  small  arms,  w'h 
damaged  our  sails,  we  were  obliged,  for  the  safety  of  our  lives, 
to  haul  down  our  color.s.  Immediately  a  prize-master  and  12  men 
were  sent  on  board  the  schooner,  and  we  were  carried  on  board 
the  privateer,  with  all  the  ship's  paper,  which  we  found  she  was 
called  the  Alliance,  Capt.  Dupuy,  mounting  12  guns,  w'h  a  crew 
of  90  men.  And  the  captain,  after  examining  the  papers,  or- 
dered to  steer  for  this  port,  where  we  arrived  on  the  same  day, 
the  27th  inst.  They  therefor  protest,  etc.,  etc.,  against  I'citizen 
Dupuy,  his  owner,  and  all  others  whom  it  may  concern,  for  all 
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damages,  etc.,  etc.,  to  reclaim  the  same  when  and  where  oppor- 
tunity may  serve. 

.  II.  The  Jane  was  a  duly  registered  vessel  of  the  United  States,  of 
90  69/95  tons  burden;  was  built  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  the  year  1798, 
and  was  owned  by  David  Stewart,  David  C.  Stewart,  and  John 
Stewart,  composing  the  firm  of  David  Stewart  &  Sons,  merchants  of 
Baltimore  and  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

III.  The  cargo  of  the  Jane  consisted  of  brandy,  raisins,  and  flour, 
and  was  owned  by  said  David  Stewart  &  Sons,  the  owners  of  the 
vessel.  Edward  Courtney  had  also  on  board  an  invoice  of  dry  goods, 
for  which  no  claim  is  made. 

IV.  The  losses  by  reason  of  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  the 
Jane  are  as  follows : 

Value  of   the   vessel    $3,630.00 

The  freight  earnings    1,510.00 

Cargo  owned  by  David  Stewart  &  Sons 4,860.00 

Cargo  owned  by  Edward  Courtney    1,214.31 

Premium  on  insurance  paid  by  David  Stewart  &  Sons  on 

vessel    625.00 

Premium  of  insurance  paid  by  David  Stewart  &  Sons  on 

cargo    625.00 

Premium  of  insurance  paid  by  Edward  Courtney  on  cargo  125.00 


Amounting  in  all  to    $12,589.31 

V.  On  September  2,  1799,  said  David  Stewart  &  Sons  insured  the 
vessel  and  cargo  with  the  Marine  Insurance  Office,  of  Baltimore,  in 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  being  $5,000  on  the  vessel  and  $5,000  on  the 
cargo,  paying  therefor  a  premium  of  12^^  per  cent,  or  $1,250. 

Thereafter  said  insurance  office  paid  to  said  David  Stewart  &  Sons 
the  sum  of  $10,000,  as  and  for  a  total  loss  thereon. 

On  August  23,  1799,  Edward  Courtney  insured  his  interest  in  sai 
cargo  with  the  Marine  Insurance  Office,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  sum  o 
$1,000,  paying  therefor  a  premium  of  12V<  per  cent,  or  $125. 

Thereafter  said  insurance  office  paid  to  said  Courtney  the  sum  o\ 
$1,000,  as  and  for  a  total  loss  thereon. 

VI.  The  losses  to  the  different  claimants  by  reason  of  said  captun 
and  condemnation  were  as  follows: 
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David  Stewart  &  Sons : 

The  value  of  the  vessel  $3,630.00 

The  freight  earnings    1,510.00 

The  value  of  their  cargo   4,860.00 

Premiums  of  insurance  paid    1,250.00 

Total    $11,250.00 

Less   insurance   received    10,000.00 

Leaving  a  net  loss  to  them  of $1,250.00 

VIL  Ferdinand  C.  Latrobe  is  tlie  receiver  duly  appointed  by  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Baltimore  City,  Md.,  of  the  estates  of  Aquilla  Brown, 
John  Sherlock,  and  George  Grundy,  representing  all  the  partners  un- 
derwriting in  the  Marine  Insurance  Office. 

VIIL  The  said  administrator  and  receiver  have  been  duly  ap^ 
pointed  and  represent  the  parties  interested  in  the  estate  of  the  said 
decedents. 

Mr.  IV.  T.  S.  Curtis  for  the  claimants.  Mr.  Frank  P.  Clark  was  on 
the  brief. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Russell  for  the  defendants. 

Howry,  J .,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

The  schooner  Jane,  Sorensen,  master,  sailed  from  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  July  15,  1799,  bound  for  Curasao.  While  peacefully  pursuing  her 
voyage  July  27,  1799,  the  schooner  was  captured  on  the  high  seas  by 
the  French  privateer  Alliance  and  taken  to  Porto  Rico,  where  both 
vessel  and  cargo  were  condemned  by  decree  of  the  French  prize  tri- 
bunal sitting  at  Basse-Terre,  Guadeloupe,  on  September  13,  1799. 
The  vessel  and  cargo  became  a  total  loss  to  the  owners  by  virtue  of 
the  condemnation.  The  grounds  set  forth  in  the  decree  of  condemna- 
tion were  that  the  schooner  had  a  letter  of  marque,  that  she  was  with- 
out any  role  d' equipage,  and  that  one  of  the  invoices  shipped  on  board 
proved  to  be  two  trunks  of  English  ginghams. 

The  master's  protest  details  the  capture  of  his  schooner  in  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

They  descried  a  sail  to  windward,  which  immediately  gave 
chase  to  us,  while  we  made  all  sail  to  get  away  from  her;  but 
she  soon  came  up  with  and  fired  a  gun  at  us,  when  we  discovered 
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her  to  be  a  cruiser,  and  immediately  hove  to,  while  she  (the 
cruiser)  fired  another  gun  with  ball  and  some  musketry  at  us, 
which  we  returned  with  one  gun,  and  the  privateer  continuing 
to  fire  her  great  guns  and  small  arms,  which  damaged  our  sails, 
we  were  obliged,  for  the  safety  of  our  lives,  to  haul  down  our 
colors. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  view  of  the  court,  to  notice  the  grounds 
of  decision  by  the  prize  tribunal,  except  as  it  relates  to  the  matter  of 
search. 

The  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  neutral  vessels  at  sea  is  a 
belligerent  right,  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capturing 
enemy's  property,  contraband  of  war,  and  vessels  committing  a  breach 
of  blockade.  It  is  essential,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  ships 
themselves  are  neutral  and  documented  as  such,  according  to  the  law 
of  nations  and  treaties,  even  if  the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  prop- 
erty be  ever  so  strictly  limited. 

The  practice  of  maritime  captures  could  not  exist  without  the  privi- 
lege, and  accordingly  the  leading  sea  powers  of  the  world  framed  their 
regulations  in  assertion  of  the  right.  It  was  the  undisputed  rule  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  according  to  an  order  of  the  council  (1664,  art. 
12,  and  affirmed  by  proclamation  in  1672)  which  directed  that  when 
any  ship  met  withal  by  the  royal  navy  shall  fight  or  make  resistance 
the  ship  and  goods  should  be  adjudged  lawful  prize.  The  French  had 
previously  (1681)  set  the  example  by  a  declaration  in  their  celebrated 
ordinance  of  marine  that  every  vessel  should  be  good  prize  in  case 
of  resistance  and  combat.  Resistance  alone  under  this  ordinance  was 
deemed  sufficient  by  Valin  in  his  Commentary  (81),  but  the  Spanish 
ordinance  of  1718,  which,  the  authorities  say,  was  copied  from  the 
French  ordinance,  expressed  it  in  the  disjunctive,  "in  case  of  re- 
sistance or  combat."     (Dana's  Wheat.  Inter.  L.,  8th  ed,,  sec.  526.) 

Three  principles  were  established  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in 
the  memorable  case  of  The  Maria  (1  C.  Rob.  340).  These  were  that 
the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas 
was  an  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully  mentioned  cruisers  of  a 
belligerent  nation,  that  the  authority  of  a  neutral  sovereign  being  in- 
terposed could  not  legally  vary  the  right  of  a  lawfully  mentioned  bel- 
ligerent cruiser,  and  that  the  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of 
the  belligerent  right  was  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld  from 
visitation  and  search.     In  that  decision,  delivered  in  June,  1799.  the 
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vessel  was  condemned  for  sailing  under  convoy  of  an  armed  ship  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  visitation  and  search.  The  international  rule 
on  the  subject  is  conceded  by  text  writers  to  have  been  most  ably 
summed  up  by  the  judgment  in  that  case,  and  decisions  since  then 
have  mainly  followed  in  approval  of  the  reasons  there  given  for  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  So  that  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  settled 
rule  (stated  by  Sir  William  Scott,  upon  the  authority  of  Vattel,  the 
institutions  of  his  own  and  other  maritime  countries)  that  the  de- 
liberate and  continued  resistance  of  search  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 
vessel  to  a  lawful  cruiser  will  always  be  followed  by  the  legal  conse- 
quence of  confiscation. 

The  detention  of  a  neutral  vessel  4s  to  ascertain,  not  by  the  flag 
m.erely,  which  may  be  fraudulently  assumed,  but  by  the  documents 
themselves  on  board,  whether  she  is  really  neutral.  The  object  of 
searching  ostensible  neutrals  is  to  get  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  neu- 
trality and  if  the  cargo  be  not  enemy's  property ;  or  if  neutral,  whether 
they  are  carrying  contraband ;  or  whether  the  vessels  are  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy  in  the  way  of  carrying  military  persons  or  dispatches  or 
sailing  in  prosecution  of  an  intent  to  break  blockade.  It  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  examine  papers  and  inspect  the  vessels  as  well  as  the 
cargoes  and  persons  on  board,  and  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  capture  of  each  vessel  is  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact. 

This  right  of  search  is  the  right  of  force,  though  of  lawful  force, 
and  "a  lawful  force  can  not  be  lawfully  resisted."  But  the  Jane  un- 
dertook to  resist.  Before  sailing  she  was  provided  with  a  com- 
mission. Presumptively  she  bore  this  commission  to  subdue  and 
capture  French  vessels  under  the  act  of  July  9,  1798,  1  Stat.  L.  578 
(which  was  enacted  to  further  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States).  True,  this  act  had  no  international  force.  The  powers  not 
only  did  not  recognize  it  as  possessing  any  significance,  but  this  court 
has  since  declared  that  no  single  State  could  change  the  law  of  nations 
by  its  municipal  regulations.  (The  Nancy,  27  C.  Cls.  99.)  As  the 
niles  of  international  law  determine  and  control  parties  with  refer- 
ence to  their  rights  on  the  high  seas  (The  Ship  Rose,  36  C.  Cls. 
290),  so  it  follows  that  the  right  given  by  the  domestic  statute  to  op- 
pose and  defend  against  any  search,  restraint,  or  seizure  gave  way 
to  the  international  rule.  The  right  of  defense  was  subordinated  to 
the  right  of  search. 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  Jane  in  bearing  a  commission,  the  fact 
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remains  she  did  resist.  Her  master  was  prevented  from  successfully 
acting  upon  his  instructions  only  by  an  irresistible  force.  He  did  the 
best  he  could  to  resist  by  the  fire  of  one  gun  and  only  struck  his  colors 
when  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Under  these  circumstances  his  acts 
were  acts  of  resistance  and  of  combat,  as  far  as  he  could  resist  and 
%ht. 

The  attempt  to  avoid  search  failed  because  of  the  superior  speed 
of  the  cruiser,  which  fired  a  gun  at  the  fleeing  vessel.  The  fire  of 
that  gun  was  intended  to  cause  detention.  The  master  of  the  vessel  in 
flight  hove  to  only  when  the  cruiser  came  up ;  the  latter  firing  another 
gun  with  ball  and  musketry.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  damage 
was  done  or  intended  to  be  done  by  the  second  fire  beyond  an  exer- 
cise of  the  force  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  cruiser  to  compel  obe- 
dience to  search.  The  Jane  returned  the  fire,  and  hauled  down  her 
■colors,  not  from  choice,  but  necessity.  Can  it  be  doubted  from  the 
master's  statement  that  this  case  would  not  have  arisen  had  the  mas- 
ter been  able  to  make  a  successful  fight? 

When,  in  the  determination  of  these  cases,  this  court  undertakes  to 
differentiate  the  degrees  of  resistance  we  tread  upon  uncertain  ground. 
We  invade  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to  protect  itself  against  the 
possible  unlawful  acts  of  a  neutral,  and  this  can  not  be  safely  done 
without  running  counter  to  tho.se  rules  which  every  nation  claims  for 
itself  to  protect  its  authority  and  power  against  those  seeking  to  de- 
stroy it  and  those  aiding  in  the  attempt. 

For  the  reasons  given  the  court  decides,  as  a  conclusion  of  law,  that 
the  seizure  was  lawful  and  that  the  owners  and  insurers  had  no  valid 
claim  of  indemnity  upon  the  French  Government  prior  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  Re- 
public, concluded  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1830,  and  that  the 
claims  were  not  relinquished  to  France  by  the  Government  of  the  i 
United  States  by  said  treaty  in  part  consideration  of  the  relinquish- 
ment of  certain  national  claims  of  France  against  the  United  States,' 
and  that  the  claimants  are  not  entitled  to  recover  from  the  Unitedj 
States.  I 

The  findings  of  fact,  with  a  copy  of  this  opinion,  will  be  certified, 
to  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute.  j 

i 

NoTT,  Ch.  J.,  dissenting: 

In  1799,  as  at  the  present  time,  the  usage  of  the  sea  which  governed 
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the  actions  of  a  belligerent  cruiser  and  a  neutral  merchantman  was 
this: 

On  sighting  a  strange  sail  a  neutral  merchantman  might,  and  ordi- 
narily would,  avoid  the  stranger  by  changing  her  course,  if  necessary,, 
and  crowding  sail.  It  was  then  incumbent  upon  a  belligerent  cruiser, 
if  she  would  exercise  her  right  of  search,  to  make  chase  and  con- 
tinue it  until  she  got  within  gunshot  distance,  and  to  disclose  her 
national  character,  and  to  fire  a  shot  across  the  bow  of  the  merchant- 
man. Until  the  cruiser  accomplished  this,  the  merchantman  was  at 
liberty  to  continue  her  flight  and  was  not  regarded  as  constructively 
resisting  search. 

In  the  words  of  the  leading  naval  writer  of  our  time  (Capt.  Alfred 
1.  Mahan),  the  "neutral  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  right  of  search 
when  overtaken,  but  is  in  no  wise  bound  to  facilitate  it."  On  the  shot 
being  fired  across  her  bow  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  merchantman 
to  display  her  colors,  if  she  had  not  already  done  so,  and  heave  to 
and  submit  to  visitation  and  search.  On  her  heaving  to  and  display- 
ing her  colors,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  cruiser  to  immediately  send 
an  officer  on  board  the  merchantman  to  inspect  her  papers  and,  if  he 
saw  fit,  exercise  the  right  of  search.  The  merchantman  was  not 
bound  to  haul  down  her  flag,  which  was  the  badge  both  of  her  na- 
tionality and  her  neutrality. 

In  the  present  case  all  of  these  conditions  were  complied  with. 
The  Jane  did  display  her  colors  and  did  heave  to  to  await  search 
as  soon  as  she  discovered  that  the  pursuing  vessel  was  a  French 
cruiser,  and  she  did  not  fire  her  solitary  shot  at  the  cruiser  until,  while 
awaiting  search,  the  cruiser  fired  into  her  with  cannon  and  musketry. 
In  a  word,  she  did  not  resist  search,  but  exercised  the  inalienable 
right  of  self-defense. 

The  indisputable  conditions  of  the  parties  render  this  clear,  and,  to 
my  mind,  also  indisputable.  The  Jane  was  a  little  schooner  which,  at 
the  present  day,  would  be  classed  as  a  small  coaster.  Her  length 
was  66  feet  5  inches,  her  breadth  19  feet  3  inches,  her  depth  8  feet  2 
inches;  she  measured  less  than  91  tons;  her  crew  could  not  have  con- 
sisted of  more  than  6  or  8  men,  and  the  total  value  of  her  cargo,  as 
per  manifest,  was  $6,074.31. 

The  Alliance  was  a  cruiser  carrying  12  guns,  with  a  crew  of  90  men. 
Relatively,  for  "she  soon  came  up  with"  the  Jame,  she  could  take  any 
position  she  chose,  and  could  have  sailed  around  the  heavily  laden 
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merchantman  and  raked  her  fore  and  aft.  To  suppose  that  against 
such  overwhelming  force  a  paltry  little  vessel  like  the  Jane  would 
heave  to,  lose  her  steerage  way,  and  then  resist  search  is  to  suppose 
that  her  master  and  crew  suddenly  went  mad. 

Probably  the  firing  of  the  shotted  gun  into  the  Jane  was  one  of 
those  casualties  which  are  classified  as  the  playing  with  edged  tools 
by  children.  The  blunder  of  a  gunner,  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
order,  a  spark  falling  from  a  heated  firing  iron,  may  have  caused 
the  shot.  But,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  shot  fired,  not  at  this  mer- 
chantman, but  on  the  American  flag;  and  such  shots  continued  until 
the  schooner  hauled  down  her  colors,  as  enemies  surrender  in  time 
of  war.  France  owed  an  explanation  of  the  act  to  the  United  States, 
but  that  was  a  matter  which  belonged  and  still  belongs  entirely  to  the 
diplomatic  realm. 

On  the  22d  June,  1807,  a  British  admiral  undertook  to  apply  the 
British  doctrine  of  the  right  of  search  to  an  American  man-of-war, 
and  out  of  it  came  what  has  been  known  as  the  affair  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  the  Leopard.  The  Chesapeake  had  just  left  the  navy-yard 
at  Washington,  and  her  armament  was  found  to  be  in  a  disgraceful 
condition.  For  twenty  minutes  the  Leopard  fired  into  her  without 
her  being  able  to  return  a  single  shot.  As  her  flag  was  coming  down, 
one  of  her  officers,  Lieutenant  Allen,  seized  a  burning  ember  in  his 
ungloved  hand  and  fired  the  only  shot  fired  at  the  Leopard.  (2 
Cooper  Naval  History,  104.)  This  act  of  Lieutenant  Allen  was  sup- 
posed at  that  time  to  be  for  the  honor  of  his  flag;  tliat  it  should  not 
i>e  said  that  an  American  man-of-war  surrendered  without  firing  a 
shot. 

I  do  not  know  that  a  sense  of  honor  required  the  master  of  this 
little  schooner  to  fire  his  one  shot  before  he  hauled  down  his  flag, 
but  I  think  I  may  say  with  tolerable  certainty  that  no  case  can  be 
found  in  judicial  decisions,  or  in  elementary  writers,  or  in  diplomatic 
correspondence,  where  the  right  of  search,  even  as  defined  by  the 
two  great  maritime  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
is  held  to  be  or  is  claimed  to  be  a  doctrine  so  sacred  as  to  obliterate 
the  natural  right  of  self-defense. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that  (as  appears  from  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  French  prize  court)  the  captain  of  the  Alliance  made  no 
charge  of  resistance  to  search  by  his  prize;  that  the  tribunal  of  com- 
merce and  prizes  made  no  condemnation  upon  that  ground;  that  the 
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Jane  was  condemned  because  she  had  on  board  two  trunks  of  English 
ginghams  and  her  papers  did  not  conform  to  French  laws ;  and  that 
it  was  not  so  much  as  heard  of  that  the  vessel'  resisted  search  until, 
more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  event,  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States  first  formulated  that  defense.  In  the  most  of  these 
French  spoliation  cases  the  illegality  of  the  condemnation  was  in  the 
fact  that  the  French  prize  courts  condemned  vessels  under  French  laws 
instead  of  releasing  them  under  international  law.  In  this  case  the  il- 
legality of  the  seizure  was  supplemented  by  an  outrage  upon  the  neu- 
tral flag  which  the  vessel  carried. 

I  regret  that  I  must  dissent  from  the  majority  of  the  court,  but  I 
can  not  regard  that  outrage  as  something  which  can  render  an  illegal 
condemnation  legal. 


The  Ship  JAMES  AND  WILLIAM^  [and  Other  Cases] 

[French  Spoliations,  1197,  1089,  3817.     Decided  March  3,  1902] 

On  the  Proofs 

The  James  and  William  sails  from  Norfolk  bound  for  London  in  January,  1798, 
laden  with  tar  and  turpentine.  She  is  captured  and  condemned  because 
the  treaty  1795  with  Great  Britain  declares  tar  and  turpentine  to  be  con- 
traband. 
I.  By  the  treaty  1778  with  France  it  was  declared  that  tar  and  turpentine 
"shall  not  be  reputed  contraband."  Until  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Act  of  July  7,  i^qS  (1  Stat.  L.  578),  French  condemnations  on  the 
ground  that  tar  and  turpentine  were  contraband  were  illegal. 
II.  The  treaty  1795  with  Great  Britain  did  not  release  France  from  any  obliga- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  1778. 

III.  The  decree  of  the  French  Government  abrogating  so  much  of  the  treaty 

of  1778  as  related  to  contraband  goods  on  neutral  vessels  justified  its  own 
cruisers  in  seizing  and  its  own  courts  in  condemning  vessels,  but  did  not 
abrogate  any  treaty  right  of  the  United  States. 

IV.  The  "the  most-favored  nation"  clause  in  treaties  relates  to  duties  and  rights 

and  benefits  in  the  ports  of  the  parties.  Provisions  which  declare  what 
shall  be  regarded  as  contraband  or  non-contraband,  relate  to  the  procedure 
of  the  two  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  are  not  affected  by  a  treaty  of 
either  with  another  power. 

V.  Where  an  American  vessel  carried  the  passport  or  sea  letter  prescribed  by 
the  treaty  of  1778  (Art.  XXV)  it  was  a  case  where  free  ships  made  free 
goods  under  Art.  XXIII.  The  cargo  could  not  be  condemned  for  want  of 
evidence  of  its  neutrality. 

^Court  of  Claims  Reports,  vol.  37,  page  303. 
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The  Reporters'  statement  of  the  case: 

The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  case  as  found  by  the  court : 

I.  The  James  and  William  sailed  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1798,  bound  for  London.  On  the  22d  of  February,  she  was 
captured  on  the  high  seas  by  the  French  privateer  President  Parker 
and  carried  into  the  port  of  Roscoff.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1798,  she 
was  condemned  by  the  French  tribunal  of  commerce  at  Morlaix.  The 
grounds  of  condemnation  set  forth  in  the  decree  were  that  the  tar 
and  turpentine  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  her  cargo  were  declared 
to  be  good  contraband  and  subject  to  seizure  by  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  bearing  date  November  19,  179*4, 
article  18,  and  that  the  ship's  papers  were  not  in  proper  form. 

But  it  likewise  appears  by  the  said  decree  that  there  was  on  board 
the  vessel  at  the  time  of  seizure  a  passport  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  .the  master  of  the  ship,  dated  the  2.0th  of  January, 
1798,  signed  "John  Adams,"  President,  by  Timothy  Pickering,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  such  as  was  provided  for  by  the  treaty  with  France, 
February  6,  1778  (Public  Treaties,  p.  203,  Art.  XXV),  and  likewise 
an  affidavit  made  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  showing  that  she  was  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  and  that  no  citizen  or  subject  of  powers 
then  at  war  had  any  part  or  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  therein. 

II.  The  James  and  William  was  a  duly  registered  vessel  of  the 
United  States;  was  built  in  Virginia  in  1796,  of  209  tons  burden,  and 
was  owned  by  John  Proudfit  and  the  firm  of  David  Stewart  &  Sons, 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

III.  The  cargo  of  the  James  and  William  consisted  of  1,878  barrels 
of  turpentine  and  96  barrels  of  tar,  the  property  of  John  Cowper  & 
Co.,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a  case  of  deer  hides  and  17 
barrels  of  gentian,  for  which  no  claimant  has  appeared. 

IV.  The  losses  by  reason  of  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  the 
James  and  William  were  as  follows : 

The  value  of  the  vessel  was $  9,405.00 

The  freight  earnings  of  the  voyage  were 3.500.00 

The  value  of  the  cargo  belonging  to  Cowper  &  Co 5,922.00 

Amounting  in  all .$18,827.00 

V.  The  loss  sustained  by  John  Cowper  &  Co.  was  $5,922.00. 

VI.  The  loss  sustained  by  John  Proudfit  was: 
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One-half  the  value  of  the  vessel $4,702.50 

One-half  freight  earnings 1,750.00 

Amounting  to $6,452.50 

Yll.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  firm  of  David  Stewart  &  Sons  was : 

One-half  the  valitt  of  the  vessel $4,702.50 

One-half  the  freight  earnings  of  voyage 1,750.00 

Amounting  to $6,452.50 

VIII.  The  said  firm  of  John  Cowper  &  Co.  was  composed  of  John 
Cowper,  Josiah  Cowper,  William  Cowper,  and  Robert  Cowper,  of 
which  John  Cowper  was  the  surviving  partner. 

The  firm  of  David  Stewart  &  Sons  was  composed  of  David  Stewart, 
John'  Stewart,  David  C.  Stewart,  and  William  P.  Stewart,  of  which 
said  William  P.  Stewart  was  the  surviving  partner. 

The  claimants  herein  have  produced  letters  of  administration  for 
the  estates  of  the  parties  for  whom  they  appear  and  have  otherwise 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  they  are  the  same  persons 
who  suflfered  loss  by  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  the  James  and 
William,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  findings. 

Mr.  William  E.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Frank  P.  Clark  for  the  claimants. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Russell  (with  whom  was  Mr.  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Pradt)  for  the  defendants. 

NoTT,  Ch.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

The  vessel  in  this  Case  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the  26th  of  January, 
1798,  bound  for  a  belligerent  port,  London,  laden  with  tar  and  tur- 
pentine. Tar  and  turpentine,  like  horses,  "belong  to  that  disputable 
class  of  merchandise  which  may  or  may  not  be  contraband,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  a  case."    (Brig  Lucy,  37  C.  Cls.  97.) 

By  the  treaty  with  France,  1778  (Public  Treaties,  p.  210,  Art. 
XXIV),  horses  were  declared  to  be  contraband,  and  tar  and  turpen- 
tine, it  was  declared,  "shall  not  be  reputed  contraband."  Such  was 
the  law  between  France  and  the  United  States.  By  the  treaty  of  1794 
with  Great  Britain  (Public  Treaties,  p.  278,  Art.  XVIII),  this  policy 
Avas  in  part  reversed,  and  tar  and  turpentine  were  declared  to  be  con- 
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traband  and  "just  subjects  of  confiscation  whenever  they  are  attempted 
to  be  carried  to  an  enemy." 

The  James  and  WUliam  was  captured  in  February  and  condemned 
in  iNIarch,  1798,  on  the  ground  that  her  cargo  was  contraband;  that 
is  to  say,  she  was  captured  before  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  with 
France,  but  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  two  treaties,  if  an  American  vessel  at 
that  time,  laden  with  tar  and  turpentine,  was  sailing  for  a  French  port, 
a  British  prize  court  was  justified  in  condemning  the  cargo  as  con- 
traband. If  she  was  sailing  for  a  British  port,  a  French  prize  court 
was  bound,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  to  pronounce  the 
cargo  non-contraband. 

Grounding  his  argument  upon  this  diversity,  the  counsel  for  the 
United  States  contends  that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was,  in  this 
particular,  a  rescission  and  abandonment  of  the  treaty  with  France ;  or 
that  tmder  the  most-favored-nation  provision  of  the  treaty  (Art.  II) 
France  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  counsel  for  the  claimants  contend  that  the  treaty  with  France 
was  still  in  force  and  that  this  provision  of  the  treaty  related  to  com- 
merce and  navigation,  and  not  to  any  matter  of  neutral  rights  in  time 
of  war. 

The  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  relinquished  no 
obligation  to  France  by  their  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  A  nation 
may  abrogate  a  treaty  as  it  may  make  a  treaty — on  its  own  motion, 
upon  its  own  responsibility.  There  is  no  international  forum  which 
can  decree  that  it  has  no  right  to  do  so.  What  follows  the  abrogation 
of  a  treaty  is  a  matter  between  the  two  nations.  It  may  be  followed 
by  an  interval  in  which  they  have  no  treatv  relations,  or  it  may  be 
followed  by  war.  But  a  nation  can  not  at  its  pleasure  abrogate  one 
article  of  a  treaty  and  leave  all  of  the  other  obligations  in  effect,  bind- 
ing the  other  power.  The  decree  of  the  French  Government  abro- 
gating so  much  of  the  treaty  of  1778  as  related  to  contraband  goods 
on  neutral  vessels  justified  its  own  cruisers  in  seizing  vessels  and  its 
own  prize  courts  in  condemning  them,  but  without  notice  to  and 
acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  the  decree  could  not 
ex  propria  zngore  extend  to  the  treaty  rights  of  the  United  States.  In 
July,  1798  (Act  of  July  7,  1798,  1  Stat.  L.  578),  the  United  States 
abrogated  the  treaty  in  fofo,  and  thereby  relieved  France  from  all 
obligations  under  it.     This  court  in  these  spoliation  cases  has  always        || 
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recognized  that  release  from  treaty  obligation,  and  has  given  to  France 
the  full'  benefits,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  of  such  exemption. 

The  most-favored-nation  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1778  is  in  these 
words : 

• 
The  Most  Christian  King  and  the  United  States  engage  mu- 
tually not  to  grant  any  particular  favor  to  other  nations  in  respect 
of  commerce  and  navigation  which  shall  not  immediately  become 
common  to  the  other  party,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  favor, 
freely,  if  the  concession  was  freely  made,  or  on  allowing  the  same 
compensation  if  the  concession  was  conditional. 

It  is  well  known  that  such  provisions  in  a  treaty  relate  to  duties, 
rights,  and  benefits  in  the  ports  of  either  ally,  and  it  has  been  so  said 
of  this  provision  in  the  treaty  of  1778.  (Wharton's  Int.  Law,  vol.  II, 
sec.  148.)  The  other  provisions  of  this  treaty  (Art.  XXIII)  related 
strictly  to  the  procedure  between  the  two  nations  in  time  of  war.  What 
they  agreed  should  be  the  rule  between  themselves  concerning  goods 
which  might  or  might  not  be  contraband  concerned  only  themselves. 
No  other  nation  was  benefited  or  injured  by  their  entering  into  that 
treaty  obligation.  Conversely,  the  rule  which  the  United  States  might 
establish  in  conjunction  with  any  other  power  did  not  concern  France. 
The  definition  of  what  should  be  regarded  as  contraband  or  not  con- 
traband was  not  a  favor,  but  a  mutual  and  reciprocal  obligation.  It 
worked  both  ways.  If  the  case  had  been  reversed,  and  the  United 
States  had  been  the  belligerent  and  France  the  neutral,  the  exemption 
would  have  operated  against  the  United  States.  If  American  cruisers 
in  these  reversed  conditions  had  seized  French  merchantmen,  because 
France  had  made  a  diflferent  treaty  with  another  power,  it  can  not 
be  supposed  that  France  would  have  submitted  to  such  seizures  and 
condemnations. 

It  is  also  contended  by  the  defendant's  counsel  that  so  much  of  the 
cargp  as  belonged  to  Cowper  &  Co.,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  liable  to  con- 
demnation, because  it  did  not  appear  by  the  ship's  papers  that  it  was 
neutral  property.  There  was,  indeed,  an  invoice  on  board  averring  it 
to  be  such,  but  the  invoice  was  not  signed.  Without  passing  upon 
the  question  whether  such  an  invoice  should  have  been  regarded  as 
evidence  by  the  prize  court  of  the  neutrality  of  the  cargo — that  is  to 
say.  that  it  was  the  property  of  Cowper  &  Co.,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  doing  business  in  Norfolk,  Va. — the  court  is  of  the  opinion 
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that  the  cargo  was  illegally  condemned  under  other  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1778. 

It  appears  that  the  vessel  carried  a  passport  or  sea  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  such  as  was  provided  for  by  the  treaty, 
"to  the  end  th^  all  manner  of  dissensions  and  quarrels  may  be  avoided 
and  prevented  on  one  side  and  the  other."  (Art.  XXV.)  The  last 
clause  of  the  article  is  in  these  words : 

And  if  anyone  shall  think  it  fit  or  advisable  to  express  in  the 
said  certificate  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  on  board  belong, 
he  may  freely  do  so. 

A  previous  article  (XXIII)  declares  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  citizens,  people,  and  inhabitants 
of  the  said  United  States  to  sail  with  their  ships  with  all  manner  of 
liberty  and  security,  "no  distinction  being  made  who  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  merchandises  laden  thereon,  from  any  port  to  the  places  of 
those  who  now  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  at  enmity  with  the  Most 
Christian  King."     It  also  provides : 

And  it  is  hereby  stipulated  that  free  ships  shall  also  give  a 
freedom  to  goods,  and  that  everything  shall  be  deemed  to  be  free 
and  exempt  which  shall  be  found  on  board  the  ships  belonging 
to  the  subject  of  either  of  the  confederates,  although  the  whole 
lading  or  any  part  thereof  should  appertain  to  the  enemies  of 
either,  contraband  goods  being  always  excepted.  It  is  also  agreed 
in  like  manner  that  the  same  liberty  be  extended  to  persons  who 
are  on  board  a  free  ship,  with  this  effect,  that  although  they  be 
enemies  to  both  or  either  party,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  out  of 
that  free  ship,  unless  they  are  soldiers  and  in  actual  service  of  the 
enemies. 

These  provisions  taken  together  clearly  exempted  the  shipper  and' 
the  ship  from  carrying  evidence  of  neutrality  or  ownership  of  the 
cargo.  The  unquestionable  intent  of  the  treaty  was  to  reduce  the 
dangerous  power  of  the  right  of  search  to  a  minimum,  excepting  only 
from  its  liberal  provisions  contraband  goods. 

The  case  will  be  reported  to  Congress,  together  with  a  copy  of  this-. 
opinion. 
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Prefatory  Note 

On  January  31,  1917,  the  German  government  informed  the  United 
States  that 

"from  February  1,  1917,  all  sea  traffic  will  be  stopped  with  every 
available  weapon  and  without  further  notice  in  the  following 
blockade  zones  [describing  them  in  detail]  around  Great  Britain 
France,  Italy  and  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean." 

On  the  third  day  of  February,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  joint  session,  and,  after  stating 
in  detail  the  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  the 
apparent  intention  on  the  part  of  the  German  government  to  deprive 
the  United  States  of  the  rights  which  neutrals  possessed  upon  the  high 
seas,  he  informed  the  Congress  that  he  had 

"directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  announce  to  His  Excellency 
the  German  Ambassador  that  all  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  German  Empire  are  severed,  and  that  the 
American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  will  immediately  be  withdrawn; 
and,  in  accordance  with  this  decision,  to  hand  to  His  Excellency 
his  passports." 

• 

The  passports  were-  accordingly  handed  to  His  Excellency  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  the  same  day,  and  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  were  thus  severed. 

There  are  three  treaties  which  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  opinion  of 
the  German  Empire  and  of  the  United  States  affect  their  international 
relations.  The  treaties  in  question  are :  First,  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  concluded  between  Prussia  and  the  United  Statea  of  America 
on  September  10,  1785 ;  second,  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
concluded  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  July 
11.  1799;  and,  third,  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  concluded 
between  Pnissia  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  May  1,  1828. 

These  treaties  have  been  held  by  the  governments  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  apply  not  only  to  Prussia,  but  to  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, of  which  Prussia  was  the  leading  member,  and  also  to  the 
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German    Empire,    of    which    the    King   of    Prussia   is   the    German 
Emperor. 

The  opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  decisions  of  Federal  Courts  and  the  correspondence  between  the 
German  Empire  on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  on  the  other, 
relating  to  the  nature  and  binding  effect  of  the  treaties  are  here  collected 
from  official  sources  and  issued  in  the  present  pamphlet.  Although 
some  parts  of  the  subject-matter  in  these  opinions,  decisions  and  cor- 
respondence may  not  seem  to  be  strictly  necessary  to  the  purposes  of 
this  pamphlet,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  print  them  in  full  and 
not  to  take  any  liberties  with  the  original  texts. 

James  Brown  Scott, 
Director  of  the  Division  of 
International  Law 
Washington,  D.  C., 
February  28,  1917. 
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Texts  of  Treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia 


TREATY  OF  1785^ 

Concluded  September  lo,  178^;  Ratified  by  the  Congress  May  ij,  1786; 
Ratifications  Exchanged  October,  1786 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
desiring  to  fix,  in  a  permanent  and  equitable  manner,  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  intercourse  and  commerce  they  desire  to  establish 
between  their  respective  countries.  His  Majesty  and  the  United  States 
have  judged  that  the  said  end  cannot  be  better  obtained  than  by  taking 
the  most  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  for  the  basis  of  their  agree- 
ment. 

With  this  view,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  nominated 
and  constituted  as  his  Plenipotentiary,  the  Baron  Frederick  William 
de  Thulemeier,  his  Privy  Counsellor  of  Embassy,  and  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary with  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Netherlands ;  and  the  United  States  have,  on  their  part,  given  full 
powers  to  John  Adams,  Esquire,  late  one  of  their  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiary for  negotiating  a  peace,  heretofore  a  Delegate  in  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  same,  and 
now  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  with  His  Britannic 
Majesty;  Doctor  Benjamin  Franklin,  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  another  of  their  Ministers  Plenipotentiary 
for  negotiating  a  peace ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  heretofore  a  Delegate 
in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  Governor  of  the  said 
State,  and  now  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the 


18  Stat.  L.  378;  Malloy's  Treaties,  etc.,  Vol.  2,  p.  1477. 

Note  :  This  treaty  expired  by  its  own  limitations  October,  1796,  but  Article  XII 
was  revived  by  Article  XII  of  the  treaty  of  1828. 
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Court  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty;  which  respective  Plenipotenti- 
aries, after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  and  on  mature  delibera- 
tion, have  concluded,  settled,  and  signed  the  following  articles: 

Article  I 

There  shall  be  a  firm,  inviolable,  and  universal  peace  and  sincere 
friendship  between  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  his  heirs,  suc- 
cessors, and  subjects,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
and  their  citizens  on  the  other,  without  exception  of  persons  or  places. 

Article  II 

The  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  may  frequent  all 
the  coasts  and  countries  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  reside 
and  trade  there  in  all  sorts  of  produce,  manufactures,  and  merchandize ; 
and  shall  pay  within  the  said  United  States  no  other  or  greater  duties, 
charges,  or  fees  whatsoever,  than  the  most  favoured  nations  are  or  shall 
be  obliged  to  pay:  and  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
exemptions  in  navigation  and  commerce  which  the  most  favoured  nation 
does  or  shall  enjoy ;  submitting  themselves  nevertheless  to  the  laws 
and  usages  there  established,  and  to  which  are  submitted  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most  favoured 
nations. 

Article  III 

In  like  manner  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
frequent  all  the  coasts  and  countries  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  reside  and  trade  there  in  all  sorts  of  produce,  manufactures, 
and  merchandize;  and  shall  pay  in  the  dominions  of  his  said  Majesty 
no  other  or  greater  duties,  charges,  or  fees  whatsoever  than  the  most 
favoured  nation  is  or  shall  be  obliged  to  pay :  and  they  shall  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  in  navigation  and  commerce 
which  the  most  favoured  nation  does  or  shall  enjoy ;  submitting  them- 
selves nevertheless  to  the  laws  and  usages  there  established,  and  to 
which  are  submitted  the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

Article  IV 

More  especially  each  party  shall  have  a  right  to  carry  their  o 
produce,  manufactures,  and  merchandize  in  their  own  or  any  othir 
vessels  to  any  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  other,  where  it  shall  be 
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lawful  for  all  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  that  other  freely  to  purchase 
them;  and  thence  to  take  the  produce,  manufactures,  and  merchandize 
of  the  other,  which  all  the  said  citizens  or  subjects  shall  in  like  manner 
be  free  to  sell  them,  paying  in  both  cases  such  duties,  charges,  and 
fees  only  as  are  or  shall  be  paid  by  the  most  favoured  nation.  Never- 
theless, the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  and  each  of  them, 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  where  any  nation  restrains  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  to  the  vessels  of  the  country  of  which  it  is 
the  growth  or  manufacture,  to  establish  against  such  nations  retaliating 
regulations ;  and  also  the  right  to  prohibit,  in  their  respective  countries, 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  all  merchandise  whatsoever,  when 
reasons  of  state  shall  require  it.  In  this  case,  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  not  import  nor  export  the 
merchandise  prohibited  by  the  other ;  but  if  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  permits  any  other  nation  to  import  or  export  the  same  merchan- 
dize, the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  shall  immediately  enjoy  the 
same  liberty.  , ' 

Article  V 

The  merchants,  commanders  of  vessels,  or  other  subjects  or  citizens 
of  either  party,  shall  not  within  the  ports  of  jurisdiction  of  the  other 
be  forced  to  unload  any  sort  of  merchandize  into  any  other  vessels, 
nor  to  receive  them  into  their  own,  nor  to  wait  for  their  being  loaded 
longer  than  they  please. 

Article  VI 

That  the  vessels  of  either  party  loading  within  the  ports  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  other  may  not  be  uselessly  harassed  or  detained,  it  is  agreed 
that  all  examinations  of  goods  required  by  the  laws  shall  be  made 
before  they  are  laden  on  board  the  vessel,  and  that  there  shall  be  no 
examination  after ;  nor  shall  the  vesssel  be  searched  at  any  time,  unless 
articles  shall  have  been  laden  therein  clandestinely  and  illegally,  in 
which  case  the  person  by  whose  order  they  were  carried  on  board,  or 
who  carried  them  without  order,  shall  be  liable  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
in  which  he  is;  but  no  other  person  shall  be  molested,  nor  shall  any 
other  goods,  nor  the  vessel,  be  seized  or  detained  for  that  cause. 

Article  VII 

Each  party  shall  endeavor,  by  all  the  means  of  their  power,  to  protect 
and  desend   [defend]    all  vessels  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the 
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citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other,  which  shall  be  within  the  extent  of 
their  jurisdiction,  by  sea  or  by  land ;  and  shall  use  all  their  efforts  to 
recover,  and  cause  to  be  resfored  to  the  right  owners,  their  vessels 
and  effects  which  shall  be  taken  from  them  within  the  extent  of  their 
said  jurisdiction. 

Article  VIII 

The  vessels  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  party,  coming  on 
any  coast  belonging  to  the  other,  but  not  willing  to  enter  into  port,  or 
being  entered  into  port,  and  not  willing  to  unload  their  cargoes  or 
break  bulk,  shall  have  liberty  to  depart  and  to  pursue  their  voyage 
without  molestation,  and  without  being  obliged  to  render  account  of 
their  cargo,  or  to  pay  any  duties,  charges,  or  fees  whatsoever,  except 
those  established  for  vessels  entered  into  port,  and  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  port  itself,  or  of  other  establishments  for  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  navigators,  which  duties,  charges,  and  fees  shall 
be  the  same,  and  shall  be  paid  on  the  same  footing  as  in  the  case  of 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  country  where  they  are  established. 

Article  IX 

When  any  vessel  of  either  party  shall  be  wrecTced,  foundered,  or  other- 
wise damaged  on  the  coasts,  or  within  the  dominion  of  the  other,  their 
respective  subjects  or  citizens  shall  receive,  as  well  for  themselves  as 
for  their  vessels  and  effects,  the  same  assistance  which  would  be  due 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  damage  happens,  and  shall 
pay  the  same  charges  and  dues  only  as  the  said  inhabitants  would  be 
subject  to  pay  in  a  like  case ;  and  if  the  operations  of  repair  shall 
require  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  cargo  be  unladed,  they 
shall  pay  no  duties,  charges,  or  fees  on  the  part  which  they  shall  relade 
and  carry  away.  The  ancient  and  barbarous  right  to  wrecks  of  the 
sea  shall  be  entirely  abolished,  with  respect  to  the  subjects  and  citizens 
of  the  two  contracting  parties. 

Article  X 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  party  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  their  personal  goods  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  by  testa- 
ment, donation,  or  otherwise ;  and  their  representatives,  being  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  other  party,  shall  succeed  to  their  said  personal  goods, 
whether  by  testament  or  ab  intestato,  and  may  take  possession  thereof 
either  by  themselves  or  by  others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the 
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same  at  their  will,  paying  such  dues  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  wherein  the  said  goods  are  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like  cases. 
And  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  representative,  such  care  shall  be 
taken  of  the  said  goods,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  would  be  taken  of 
the  goods  of  a  native  in  like  case,  until  the  lawful  owner  may  take 
measures  for  receiving  them.  And  if  question  shall  arise  among  several 
claimants  to  which  of  them  the  said  goods  belong,  the  same  shall  be 
decided  finally  by  the  laws  and  judges  of  the  land  wherein  the  said 
goods  are.  And  where,  on  the  death  of  any  person  holding  real  estate 
within  the  territories  of  the  one  party,  such  real  estate  would  by  the  laws 
of  the  land  descend  on  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  were  he  not 
disqualified  by  alienage,  such  subject  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time 
to  sell  the  same,  and  to  withdraw  the  proce[e]ds  without  molestation, 
and  exempt  from  all  rights  of  detraction  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  respective  States.  But  this  article  shall  not  derogate  in 
any  manner  from  the  force  of  the  laws  already  published  or  hereafter 
to  be  published,  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  prevent  the 
emigration  of  his  subjects. 

Article  XI 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is  granted 
to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  party  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  other,  without  being  liable  to  molestation  in  that  respect  for  any 
cause  other  than  an  insult  on  the  religion  of  others.  Moreover,  when 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  one  party  shall  die  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other,  their  bodies  shall  be  buried  in  the  usual  burying-grounds 
or  other  decent  and  suitable  places,  and  shall  be  protected  from  viola- 
tion or  disturbance. 

Article  XII  ^ 

If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war  with 
any  other  Power,  the  free  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the. subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  party  remaining  neuter  with  the  belligerent  Powers 
shall  not  be  interrupted.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in  full  peace, 
the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  navigate  freely  to  and  from  the 
p)orts  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making 
free  goods,  insomuch  that  all  things  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall 
be  on  board  any  vesssel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  although  such 
things  belong  to  an  enemy  of  the  other ;  and  the  same  freedom  shall 

1  Revived  by  treaty  of  1828. 
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^be  extended  to  persons  who  shall  be  on  board  a  free  vesssel,  although 
they  should  be  enemies  to  the  other  party,  unless  they  be  soldiers  in 
'  actual  service  of  such  enemy. 

Article  XIII 

And  in  the  same  case  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  being  engaged 
in  war  with  any  other  Power,  to  prevent  all  the  difficulties  and  mis- 
understandings that  usually  arise  respecting  the  merchandize  heretofore 
called  contraband,  such  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  of 
every  kind,  no  such  articles  carried  in  the  vessels,  or  by  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  enemies  of  the  other,  shall  be 
deemed  contraband,  so  as  to  induce  confiscation  or  condemnation  and 
a  loss  of  property  to  individuals.  Nevertheless,  it  shall  be  lawful  to 
stop  such  vessels  and  articles,  and  to  detain  them  for  such  length  of 
time  as  the  captors  may  think  necessary  to  prevent  the  inconvenience 
or  damage  that  might  ensue  from  their  proceeding,  paying,  however, 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  loss  such  arrest  shall  occasion  to 
the  proprietors :  And  it  shall  further  be  allowed  to  use  in  the  service 
of  the  captors  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  thilitary  stores  so  detained, 
paying  the  owners  the  full  value  of  the  same,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
current  price  at  the  place  of  its  destination.  But  in  the  case  supposed, 
of  a  vessel  stopped  for  articles  heretofore  deemed  contraband,  if  the 
master  of  the  vessel  stopped  will  deliver  out  the  goods  supposed  to 
be  of  contraband  nature,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel 
shall  not  in  that  case  be  carried  into  any  port,  nor  further  detained, 
but  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

Article  XIV 

And  in  the  same  case  where  one  of  the  parties  is  engaged  in  war 
with  another  Power,  that  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  be  readily 
and  certainly  known,  it  is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  provided  with  sea- 
letters  or  passports,  which  shall  express  the  name,  the  property,  and 
burthen  of  the  vessel,  as  also  the  name  and  dwelling  of  the  master; 
which  passports  shall  be  made  out  in  good  and  due  forms  (to  be  I 
settled  by  conventions  between  the  parties  whenever  occasion  shall 
require),  shall  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  vessel  shall  return  into  port, 
and  shall  be  exhibited  whensoever  required,  as  well  in  the  open  sea  as 
in  port.  But  if  the  said  vessel  be  under  convoy  of  one  or  more  vessels 
of  war  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  the  simple  declaration  of  the 
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officer  commanding  the  convoy,  that  the  said  vessel  belongs  to  the 
party  of  which  he  is,  shall  be  considered  as  establishing  the  fact,  and 
shall  relieve  both  parties  from  the  trouble  of  further  examination. 

Article  XV 

And  to  prevent  entirely  all  disorder  and  violence  in  such  cases,  it  is 
stipulated,  that  when  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party,  sailing  without 
convoy,  shall  be  met  by  any  vessel  of  war,  public  or  private,  of  the  other 
party,  such  vessel  of  war  shall  not  approach  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
said  neutral  vessel,  nor  send  more  than  two  or  three  men  in  their  boat 
on  board  the  same,  to  examine  her  sea-letters  or  passports.  And  all 
persons  belonging  to  any  vessel  of  war,  public  or  private,  who  shall 
molest  or  injure  in  any  manner  whatever  the  people,  vessels,  or  effects 
of  the  other  party,  shall  be  responsible  in  their  persons  and  property 
for  damages  and  interest,  sufficient  security  for  which  shall  be  given  by 
all  commanders  of  private  armed  vessels  before  they  are  commissioned. 

Article  XVI 

It  is  agreed  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting 
parties,  their  vessels  and  effects,  shall  not  be  liable  to  any  embargo 
or  detention  on  the  part  of  the  other,  for  any  military  expedition,  or 
other  public  or  private  purpose  whatsoever.  And  in  all  cases  of  seizure, 
detention,  or  arrests  for  debts  contracted  or  offences  committed  by  any 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  one  party,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other, 
the  same  shall  be  made  and  prosecuted  by  order  and  authority  of  law 
only,  and  according  to  the  regular  course  of  proceedings  usual  in  such 
cases. 

Article  XVII 

If  any  vessel  or  effects  of  the  neutral  Power  be  taken  by  an  enemy 
of  the  other,  or  by  a  pirate,  and  retaken  by  that  other,  they  shall  be 
brought  into  some  port  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  delivered  into  the 
custody  of  the  officers  of  that  port,  in  order  to  be  restored  entire  to 
the  true  proprietor,  as  soon  as  due  proof  shall  be  made  concerning  the 
property  thereof. 

Article  XVIII 

If  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  party,  in  danger  from  tempests, 
pirates,  enemies,  or  other  accident,  shall  take  refuge  with  their  vessels 
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or  effects,  within  the  harbours  or  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  they  shall 
be  received,  protected,  and  treated  with  humanity  and  kindness,  and 
shall  be  permitted  to  furnish  themselves,  at  reasonable  prices,  with 
all  refreshments,  provisions,  and  other  things  necessary  for  their  sus- 
tenance, hea[l]th,  and  accommodation,  and  for  the  repair  of  their 
vessels. 

Article  XIX 

The  vessels  of  war,  public  and  private,  of  both  parties,  shall  carry 
freely  wheresoever  they  please  the  vessels  and  effects  taken  from  their 
enemies,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  duties,  charges,  or  fees  to 
officers  of  admiralty,  of  the  customs,  or  any  others ;  nor  shall  such 
prizes  be  arrested,  searched,  or  put  under  legal  process,  when  they  come 
to  and  enter  the  ports  of  the  other  party,  but  may  freely  be  carried 
out  again  at  any  time  by  their  captors  to  the  places  expressed  in  their 
commissions,  which  the  commanding  officer  of  such  vessel  shall  be 
obliged  to  shew.  But  no  vessel  which  shall  have  made  pri.yes  on  the 
subjects  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  the  King  of  France  shall  have 
a  right  of  asylum  in  the  ports  or  havens  of  the  said  United  States ; 
and  if  any  such  be  forced  therein  by  tempest  or  dangers  of  the  sea, 
they  shall  be  obliged  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  treaties  existing  between  his  said  Most  Christian  Majesty 
and  the  said  United  States. 

Article  XX 

No  citizen  or  subject  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  take 
from  any  Power  with  which  the  other  may  be  at  war  any  commission 
or  letter  of  marque  for  arming  any  vessel  to  act  as  a  privateer  against 
the  other,  on  pain  of  being  punished  as  a  pirate ;  nor  shall  either  party 
hire,  lend,  or  give  any  part  of  their  naval  or  military  force  to  the  enemy 
of  the  other,  to  aid  them  offensively  or  defensively  against  that  other. 

Article  XXI 

If  the  two  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war  against  a 
common  enemy,  the  following  points  shall  be  observed  between  them : 

1.  If  a  vessel  of  one  of  the  parties  retaken  by  a  privateer  of  the 
other  shall  not  have  been  in  possession  of  the  enemy  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  she  shall  be  restored  to  the  first  owner  for  one-third  of 
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the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo ;  but  if  she  shall  have  been  more 
than  tw^enty-four  hours  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  she  shall  belong 
wholly  to  the  recaptor. 

2.  If  in  the  same  case  the  recapture  were  by  a  public  vessel  of  war 
of  the  one  party,  restitution  shall  be  made  to  the  owner  for  one-thirtieth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo,  if  she  shall  not  have  been 
in  possession  of  the  enemy  more  than  twenty-four  hours  and  one-tenth 
of  the  said  value  where  she  shall  have  been  longer;  which  sums  shall 
be  distributed  in  gratuities  to  the  recaptors. 

3.  The  restitution  in  the  cases  aforesaid  shall  be  after  due  proof  of 
property,  and  surety  given  for  the  part  to  which  the  recaptors  are 
entitled. 

4.  The  vessels  of  war,  public  and  private,  of  the  two  parties,  shall 
be  reciprocally  admitted  with  their  prizes  into  the  respective  ports  of 
each :  but  the  said  prizes  shall  not  be  discharged  nor  sold  there,  until 
their  legality  shall  have  been  decided,  according  to  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  States  to  which  the  captor  belongs,  but  by  the  judicatures 
of  the  place  into  which  the  prize  shall  have  been  conducted. 

5.  It  shall  be  free  to  each  party  to  make  such  regulations  as  they 
shall  judge  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  their  respective  vessels  of 
war,  public  and  private,  relative  to  the  vessels  which  they  shall  take 
and  carry  into  the  ports  of  the  two  parties. 

Article  XXII 

Where  the  parties  shall  have  a  common  enemy,  or  shall  both  be 
neutral,  the  vessels  of  war  of  each  shall  upon  all  occasions  take  under 
their  protection  the  vessels  of  the  other  going  the  same  course,  and 
shall  defend  such  vessels  as  long  as  they  hold  the  same  course  against 
all  force  and  violence,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  ought  to  protect  and 
defend  vessels  belonging  to  the  party  of  which  they  are. 

Article  XXIII 

If  war  should  arise  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  mer- 
chants of  either  country  then  residing  in  the  other  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain  nine  months  to  collect  their  debts  and  settle  their  affairs  and 
may  depart  freely,  carrying  off  all  their  effects  without  molestation 
or  hindrance.  And  all  women  and  children,  scholars  of  every  faculty, 
cultivators  of  the  earth,  artizans,  manufacturers,  and  fishermen,  un- 
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armed  and  inhabiting  unfortified  towns,  villages,  or  places,  and  in 
general  all  others  whose  occupations  are  for  the  common  subsistence 
and  benefit  of  mankind,  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  their  respective 
employments,  and  shall  not  be  molested  in  their  persons,  nor  shall 
their  houses  or  goods  be  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  their  fields 
\yasted  by  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy,  into  whose  power  by  the 
events  of  war  they  may  happen  to  fall;  but  if  anything  is  necessary 
to  be  taken  from  them  for  the  use  of  such  armed  force,  the  same 
shall  be  paid  for  at  a  reasonable  price.  And  all  merchant  and  trading 
vessels  employed  in  exchanging  the  products  of  different  places,  and 
thereby  rendering  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  comforts  of  human 
life  more  easy  to  be  obtained,  and  and  more  general,  shall  be  allowed 
to  pass  free  and  unmolested;  and  neither  of  the  contracting  Powers 
shall  grant  or  issue  any  commission  to  any  private  armed  vessels,  em- 
powering them  to  take  or  destroy  such  trading  vessels  or  interrupt  such 
commerce. 

Article  XXIV 

And  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  prisoners  of  war,  by  sending  them 
into  distant  and  inclement  countries,  or  by  crowding  them  into  close 
and  noxioMS  places,  the  two  contracting  parties  solemnly  pledge  them- 
selves to  each  other  and  to  the  world  that  they  will  not  adopt  any  such 
practice ;  that  neither  will  send  the  prisoners  whom  they  may  take  from 
the  other  into  the  East  Indies,  or  any  other  parts  of  Asia  or  Africa, 
but  that  they  shall  be  placed  in  some  part  of  their  dominions  in  Europe 
or  America,  in  wholesome  situations;  that  they  shall  not  be  confined 
in  dungeons,  prison-ships,  nor  prisons,  nor  be  put  into  irons,  nor  bound, 
nor  otherwise  restrained  in  the  use  of  their  limbs ;  that  the  officers 
shall  be  enlarged  on  their  paroles  within  convenient  districts,  and  have 
comfortable  quarters,  and  the  common  men  be  disposed  in  cantonments 
open  and  extensive  enough  for  air  and  exercise,  and  lodged  in  barracks  J 
as  roomly  and  good  as  are  provided  by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  | 
are  for  their  own  troops ;  that  the  officers  shall  also  be  daily  furnished  1 
by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  are  with  as  many  rations,  and  of  the 
same  articles  and  quality  as  are  allowed  by  them,  either  in  kind  or  by 
commutation,  to  officers  of  equal  rank  in  their  own  army :  and  all  others  | 
shall  be  daily  furnished  by  them  with  such  ration  as  they  allow  to  a 
common  soldier  in  their  own  service;  the  value  whereof  shall  be  paid 
by  the  other  party  on  a  mutual  adjustment  of  accounts  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  prisoners  at  the  close  of  the  war;  and  the  said  accounts 
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shall  not  be  mingled  with  or  set  off  against  any  others,  nor  the  bal- 
/ances  due  on  them  be  withheld  as  a  satisfaction  or  reprisal  for  any 
other  article  or  for  any  other  cause,  real  or  pretended,  whatever;  that 
each  party  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a  commissary  of  prisoners  of  their 
own  appointment,  with  every  separate  cantonment  of  prisoners  in  pos- 
session of  the  other,  which  commissary  shall  see  the  prisoners  as  often 
as  he  pleases,  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  and  distribute  whatever  com- 
forts may  be  sent  to  them  by  their  friends,  and  shall  be  free  to  make 
his  reports  in  open  letters  to  those  who  employ  him;  but  if  any  officer 
shall  break  his  parole,  or  any  other  prisoner  shall  escape  from  the  limits 
of  his  cantonment,  after  they  shall  have  been  designated  to  him,  such 
individual  officer  or  other  prisoner  shall  forfeit  so  much  of  the  benefit 
of  this  article  as  provides  for  his  enlargement  on  parole  or  cantonment. 
And  it  is  declared,  that  neither  the  pretence  that  war  dissolves  all 
treaties,  nor  any  other  whatever,  shall  be  considered  as  annulling  or 
suspending  this  and  the  next  preceding  article;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  state  of  war  is  precisely  that  for  which  they  are  provided,  and 
during  which  they  are  to  be  as  sacredly  observed  as  the  most  acknowl- 
edged articles  in  the  law  of  nature  or  nations. 

Article  XXV 

The  two  contracting  parties  grant  to  each  other  the  liberty  of  having, 
each  in  the  ports  of  the  other.  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  Agents,  and 
Commissaries  of  their  own  appointment,  whose  functions  shall  be 
regulated  by  particular  agreement  whenever  either  party  shall  chuse 
to  make  such  appointment;  but  if  any  such  Consuls  shall  exercise 
comnjerce,  they  shall  be  submitted  to  the  same  laws  and  usages  to 
which  the  private  individuals  of  their  nation  are  submitted  in  the  same 
place. 

Article  XXVI 

If  either  party  shall  hereafter  grant  to  any  other  nation,  any  par- 
ticular favour  in  navigation  or  commerce,  it  shall  immediately  become 
common  to  the  other  party,  freely,  where  it  is  freely  granted  to  such 
other  nation,  or  on  yielding  the  compensation,  where  such  nation  does 
the  same. 

Article  XXVII 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America 
agree  that  this  treaty  shall  be  in  force  during  the  term  of  ten  years 
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from  the  exchange  of  ratifications;  and  if  the  expiration  of  that  term 
should  happen  during  the  course  of  a  war  between  them,  then  the 
articles  before  provided  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  during 
such  a  war,  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
which  shall  re-establish  peace;  and  that  this  treaty  shall  be  ratified  on 
b<Dth  sides,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  within  one  year  from  the 
day  of  its  signature. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  Plenipotentiaries  before  mentioned,  have 
hereto  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  their  seals,  at  the  places  of 
their  respective  residence,  and  at  the  dates  expressed  under  their  several 
signatures. 

[Seal]     B.  Franklin. 

Passy,  July  p,  1/83. 
[Seal]     Th  :  Jefferson. 

Paris,  July  28,  1/83. 
[Seal]     John  Adams. 

London,  August  5,  i/S^. 
[Seal]     F.  G.  De  Thulemeier. 
A  la  Haye  le  10  Septemhre,  1785. 


TREATY  OF  1799^ 

Concluded  July  11,  1799;  Ratification  Advised  by  the  Senate,  February 
18,  1800;  Ratified  by  the  President,  February  19,  1800;  Ratifica- 
tions Exchanged  June  22,  1800;  Proclaimed  November  4,  1800. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
desiring  to  maintain  upon  a  stable  and  permanent  footing  the  connec- 
tions of  good  understanding  which  have  hitherto  so  happily  subsisted 
between  their  respective  States,  and  for  this  purpose  to  renew  the  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  concluded  between  the  two  Powers  at  the 
Hague  the  10th  of  September,  1785,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  His 
Prussian  Majesty  has  nominated  and  constituted  as  his  plenipotentiaries 
the  Count  Charles  William  de  Finkenstein,  his  Minister  of  State,  of 
War,  and  of  the  Cabinet,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  the  Black  Eagle  and 
of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  Commander  of  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  , 
the  Baron  Philip  Charles  d'Alvensleben,  his  Minister  of  State,  of  War, 
and  of  the  Cabinet,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  the  Black  Eagle  and  of 
the  Red  Eagle,  and  of  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Count! 


18  Stat.  L.  162;  Malloy's  Treaties,  etc.,  Vol.  2,  p.  1486. 
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Christian  Henry  Curt  de  Haugwitz,  his  Minister  of  State,  of  War, 
and  of  the  Cabinet,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  the  Black  Eagle  and  of 
the  Red  Eagle;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  furnished 
with  their  full  powers  John  Quincy  Adams,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  His  Prus- 
sian Majesty;  which  Plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their 
full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  concluded,  settled,  and 
signed  the  following  articles : 

Article  I 

There  shall  be  in  future,  as  there  has  been  hitherto,  a  firm,  inviolable, 
and  universal  peace  and  a  sincere  friendship  between  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Prussia,  his  heirs,  successors,  and  subjects,  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  citizens  on  the  other, 
without  exception  of  persons  or  places. 

Article  H 

The  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  may  frequent  all 
the  coasts  and  countries  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  reside 
and  trade  there  in  all  sorts  of  produce,  manufactures,  and  merchandize, 
and  shall  pay  there  no  other  or  greater  duties,  charges,  or  fees  what- 
soever than  the  most  favoured  nations  are  or  shall  be  obliged  to  pay. 
They  shall  also  enjoy  in  navigation  and  commerce  all  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  exemptions  which  the  most  favoured  nation  does  or  shall 
enjoy,  submitting  themselves,  nevertheless,  to  the  e[s]tablished  laws 
and  usages  to  which  are  submitted  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  most  favoured  nations. 

Article  HI 

In  like  manner,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
frequent  all  the  coasts  and  countries  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, and  reside  and  trade  there  in  all  sorts  of  produce,  manufactures, 
and  merchandize,  and  shall  pay,  in  the  dominions  of  his  said  Majesty, 
no  other  or  greater  duties,  charges,  or  fees  whatsoever  than  the  most 
favoured  nation  is  or  shall  be  obliged  to  pay;  and  they  shall  enjoy  all 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  in  navigation  and  commerce  which 
the  most  favoured  nation  does  or  shall  enjoy,  submitting  themselves, 
nevertheless,  to  the  established  laws  and  usages  to  which  are  submitted 
the  subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  subjects  and 
the  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nations. 
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Article  IV 

More  especially,  each  party  shall  have  a  right  to  carry  their  own 
produce,  manufactures,  and  merchandize,  in  their  own  or  any  other 
vessels,  to  any  parts  of  the  dominions  of  the  other,  where  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  all  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  that  other  freely  to  purchase 
them,  and  thence  to  take  the  produce,  manufactures,  and  merchandize 
of  the  other,  which  all  the  said  citizens  or  subjects  shall  in  like  manner 
be  free  to  sell  to  them,  paying  in  both  cases  such  duties,  charges,  and 
fees  only,  as  are  or  shall  be  paid  by  the  most  favoured  nation.  Never- 
theless, His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  respec- 
tively reserve  to  themselves  the  right,  where  any  nation  restrains  the 
transportation  of  merchandize  to  the  vessels  of  the  country  of  which  it 
is  the  growth  or  manufacture,  to  establish  against  such  nation  retaliat- 
ing regulations ;  and  also  the  right  to  prohibit  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries the  importation  and  exportation  of  all  merchandize  whatsoever, 
when  reasons  of  state  shall  require  it.  In  this  case  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  not  import  or  export 
the  merchandize  prohibited  by  the  other.  But  if  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  permits  any  other  nation  to  import  or  export  the  same  merchan- 
dize, the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  shall  immediately  enjoy  the 
same  liberty. 

Article  V 

The  merchants,  commanders  of  vessels,  or  other  subjects  or  citizens 
of  either  party,  shall  not,  within  the  ports  or  jurisdiction  of  the  other, 
be  forced  to  unload  any  sort  of  merchandize  into  any  other  vessels 
nor  to  receive  them  into  their  own,  nor  to  wait  for  their  being  loaded 
longer  than  they  please.  | 

Article  VI 

That  the  vessels  of  either  party,  loading  within  the  ports  or  jurisdic-  i 
tion  of  the  other,  may  not  be  uselessly  harassed,  or  detained,  it  is  agreed, 
that  all  examinations  of  goods,  required  by  the  laws,  shall  be  made  j 
before  they  are  laden  on  board  the  vessel,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  | 
examination  after;  nor  shall  the  vessel  be  searched  at  any  time,  unless 
articles  shall  have  been  laden  therein  clandestinely  and  illegally,  in 
which  case  the  person  by  whose  order  they  were  carried  on  board,  or 
who  carried  them  without  order,  shall  be  liable  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
in  which  he  is,  but  no  other  person  shall  be  molested,  nor  shall  any 
other  goods,  nor  the  vessel,  be  seized  or  detained  for  that  cause. 
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Article  VII 

Each  party  shall  endeavour  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  protect 
and  defend  all  vessels  and  other  effects,  belonging  to  the  citizens  or 
subjects  of  the  other,  which  shall  be  within  the  extent  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion by  sea  or  by  land;  and  shall  use  all  their  efforts  to  recover  and 
cause  to  be  restored  to  the  right  owners  their  vessels  and  effects,  which 
shall  be  taken  from  them  within  the  extent  of  their  said  jurisdiction. 

Article  VIII 

The  vessels  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  party,  coming  on 
any  coast  belonging  to  the  other,  but  not  willing  to  enter  into  port,  or 
who  entering  into  port  are  not  willing  to  unload  their  cargoes  or  break 
bulk,  shall  have  liberty  to  depart  and  to  pursue  their  voyage  without 
molestation,  and  without  being  obliged  to  render  account  of  their 
cargoes,  or  to  pay  any  duties,  charges,  or  fees  whatsoever,  except  those 
established  for  vessels  entered  into  port,  and  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  port  itself,  or  of  other  establishments  for  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  navigators,  which  duties,  charges,  and  fees  shall 
be  the  same,  and  shall  be  paid  on  the  same  footing,  as  in  the  case  of 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  country  where  they  are  established. 

Article  IX 

When  any  vessel  of  either  party  shall  be  wrecked,  foundered,  or 
otherwise  damaged,  on  the  coasts  or  within  the  dominions  of  the  other, 
their  respective  citizens  or  subjects  shall  receive,  as  well  for  themselves 
as  for  their  vessels  and  effects  the  same  assistance  which  would  be  due 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  damage  happens,  and  shall 
pay  the  same  charges  and  dues  only  as  the  said  inhabitants  would  be 
subject  to  pay  in  a  like  case;  and  if  the  operations  of  repair  shall 
require  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  be  unladed,  they  shall 
pay  no  duties,  charges,  or  fees  on  the  part  which  they  shall  relade 
and  carry  away.  The  ancient  and  barbarous  right  to  wrecks  of  the 
sea  shall  be  entirely  abolished  with  respect  to  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  two  contracting  parties. 

Article  X 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  party  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  their  personal  goods  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  by  testa- 
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ment,  donation,  or  otherwise,  and  their  representatives,  being  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  other  party,  shall  succeed  to  their  said  personal  goods, 
whether  by  testament  or  ab  intestato,  and  may  take  possession  thereof, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the 
same  at  their  will,  paying  such  dues  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  wherein  the  said  goods  are  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like 
cases.  And  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  representative,  such  care 
shall  be  taken  of  the  said  goods  as  would  be  taken  of  the  goods 
of  a  native  in  like  case,  untill  the  lawfull  owner  may  take  measures  for 
receiving  them.  And  if  question  should  arise  among  several  claimants 
to  which  of  them  the  said  goods  belong,  the  same  shall  be  decided  finally 
by  the  laws  and  judges  of  the  land  wherein  the  said  goods  are.  And 
where,  on  the  death  of  any  person,  holding  real  estate,  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  one  party,  such  real  estate  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land, 
descend  on  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  were  he  not  disqualified 
by  alienage,  such  subject  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  sell  the 
same,  and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds,  without  molestation,  and  exempt 
from  all  rights  of  detraction  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
respective  States.  But  this  article  shall  not  derogate  in  any  manner 
from  the  force  of  the  laws  already  published  or  hereafter  to  be  pub- 
lished by  His  Majesty  the  Kirig  of  Prussia,  to  prevent  the  emigration 
of  his  subjects. 

Article  XI  ' 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship  is  granted 
to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  party  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
other,  and  no  person  shall  be  molested  in  that  respect  for  any  cause 
other  than  an  insult  on  the  religion  of  others.  Moreover,  when  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  one  party  shall  die  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other,  their  bodies  shall  be  buried  in  the  usual  burying-grounds, 
or  other  decent  and  suitable  places,  and  shall  be  protected  from  viola- 
tion or  disturbance. 

Article  XII 

Experience  having  proved,  that  the  principle  adopted  in  the  twelfth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1785,  according  to  which  free  ships  make  free 
goods,  has  not  been  sufficiently  respected  during  the  two  last  wars, 
and  especially  in  that  which  still  continues,  the  two  contracting  parties 
propose,  after  the  return  of  a  general  peace,  to  agree,  either  separately 
between  themselves  or  jointly  with  other  Powers  alike  interested,  to 
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concert  with  the  great  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  such  arrangements 
and  such  permanent  principles  as  may  serve  to  consoHdate  the  liberty 
and  the  safety  of  the  neutral  navigation  and  commerce  in  future  wars. 
And  if  in  the  interval  either  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged 
in  a  war  to  which  the  other  should  remain  neutral,  the  ships  of  war 
and  privateers  of  the  belligerent  Power  shall  conduct  themselves  to- 
wards the  merchant  vessels  of  the  neutral  Power  as  favourably  as  the 
course  of  the  war  then  existing  may  permit,  observing  the  principles 
and  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  generally  acknowledged. 

Article  XIII 

And  in  the  same  case  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  being  engaged 
in  war  with  any  other  Power,  to  prevent  all  the  difficulties  and  mis- 
understandings that  usually  arise  respecting  merchandize  of  contraband, 
such  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  of  every  kind,  no  such 
articles  carried  in  the  vessels,  or  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either 
party,  to  the  enemies  of  the  other,  shall  be  deemed  contraband,  so  as  to 
induce  confiscation  or  condemnation  and  a  loss  of  property  to  indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  stop  such  vessels  and 
articles,  and  to  detain  them  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  captors  may 
think  necessary  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  or  damage  that  might 
ensue  from  their  proceeding,  paying,  however,  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  such  arrest  shall  occasion  to  the  proprietors ;  and  it 
shall  further  be  allowed  to  use  in  the  service  of  the  captors  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  military  stores  so  detained,  paying  the  owners  the 
full  value  of  the  same,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  current  price  at  the 
place  of  its  destination.  But  in  the  case  supposed  of  a  vessel  stopped 
for  articles  of  contraband,  if  the  master  of  the  vessel  stopped  will 
deliver  out  the  goods  supposed  to  be  of  contraband  nature,  he  shall  be 
admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel  shall  not  in  that  case  be  carried  into 
any  port,  nor  further  detained,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her 
voyage. 

All  cannons,  mortars,  fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  bullets, 
balls,  muskets,  flints,  matches,  powder,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  cuirasses, 
pikes,  swords,  belts,  cartouch  boxes,  saddles  and  bridles,  beyond  the 
quantity  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  or  beyond  that  which  every 
man  serving  on  board  the  vessel,  or  passenger,  ought  to  have ;  and  in 
general  whatever  is  comprised  under  the  denomination  of  arms  and 
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military  stores,  of  what  description  soever,  shall  be  deemed  objects 
of  contraband. 

Article  XIV 

To  ensure  to  the  vessels  of  the  two  contracting  parties  the  advantage 
of  being  readily  and  certainly  known  in  time  of  war,  it  is  agreed  that 
they  shall  be  provided  with  the  sea-letters  and  documents  hereafter 
specified : 

1.  A  passport,  expressing  the  name,  the  property,  and  the  burthen  the 
vessel,  as  also  the  name  and  dwelling  of  the  master,  which  passport 
shall  be  made  out  in  good  and  due  form,  shall  be  renewed  as  often  as 
the  vessel  shall  return  into  port,  and  shall  be  exhibited  whensoever 
required,  as  well  in  the  open  sea  as  in  port.  But  if  the  vessel  be  under 
convoy  of  one  or  more  vessels  of  war,  belonging  to  the  neutral  party, 
the  simple  declaration  of  the  officer  commanding  the  convoy,  that  the 
said  vessel  belongs  to  the  party  of  which  he  is,  shall  be  considered 
as  establishing  the  fact,  and  shall  relieve  both  parties  from  the  trouble 
of  further  examination. 

2.  A  charter-party,  that  is  to  say,  the  contract  passed  for  the  freight 
of  the  whole  vessel,  or  the  bills  of  lading  given  for  the  cargo  in  detail. 

3.  The  list  of  the  ship's  company,  containing  an  indication  by  name 
and  in  detail  of  the  persons  composing  the  crew  of  the  vessel.  These 
documents  shall  always  be  authenticated  according  to  the  forms  estab- 
lished at  the  place  from  which  the  vessel  shall  have  sailed. 

As  their  production  ought  to  be  exacted  only  when  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  be  at  war,  and  as  their  exhibition  ought  to  have 
no  other  object  than  to  prove  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel,  its  cargo, 
and  company,  they  shall  not  be  deemed  absolutely  necessary  on  board 
such  vessels  belonging  to  the  neutral  party  as  shall  have  sailed  from 
its  ports  before  or  within  three  months  after  the  Government  shall  have 
been  informed  of  the  state  of  war  in  which  the  belligerent  party  shall 
be  engaged.  In  the  interval,  in  default  of  these  specific  documents,  the 
neutrality  of  the  vessel  may  be  established  by  such  other  evidence  as 
the  tribunals  authorised  to  judge  of  the  case  may  deem  sufficient. 

Article  XV 

And  to  prevent  entirely  all  disorder  and  violence  in  such  cases,  it  is 
stipulated  that,  when  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party,  sailing  without 
convoy,  shall  be  met  by  any  vessels  of  war,  public  or  private,  of  the 
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other  party,  such  vessel  of  war  shall  not  send  more  than  two  or  three 
men  in  their  boat  on  board  the  said  neutral  vessel  to  examine  her  pass- 
ports and  documents.  And  all  persons  belonging  to  any  vessel  of  war, 
public  or  private,  who  shall  molest  or  insult  in  any  manner  whatever, 
the  people,  vessels,  or  effects  of  the  other  party,  shall  be  responsible 
in  their  persons  and  property  for  damages  and  interest,  sufficient  secur- 
ity for  which  shall  be  given  by  all  commanders  of  private  armed  vessels 
before  they  are  commissioned. 

Article  XVI 

In  times  of  war,  or  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  when  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  be  obliged  to  lay  a  general  embargo,  either  in 
all  its  ports,  or  in  certain  particular  places,  the  vessels  of  the  other 
party  shall  be  subject  to  this  measure,  upon  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  the  most  favoured  nations,  but  without  having  the  right  to  claim  the 
exemption  in  their  favour  stipulated  in  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  for- 
mer treaty  of  1785.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  proprietors  of  the  vessels 
which  shall  have  been  detained,  whether  for  some  military  expedition, 
or  for  what  other  use  soever,  shall  obtain  from  the  Government  that 
shall  have  employed  them  an  equitable  indemnity,  as  well  for  the  freight 
as  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  delay.  And  furthermore,  in  all  cases 
of  seizure,  detention,  or  arrest,  for  debts  contracted  or  offences  com- 
mitted by  any  citizen  or  subject  of  the  one  party  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other,  the  same  shall  be  made  and  prosecuted  by  order  and 
authority  of  law  only,  and  according  to  the  regular  course  of  proceed- 
ings usual  in  such  cases. 

Article  XVII 

If  any  vessel  or  eft'ects  of  the  neutral  Power  be  taken  by  an  enemy 
of  the  other,  or  by  a  pirate,  and  retaken  by  the  Power  at  war,  they 
shall  be  restored  to  the  first  proprietor,  upon  the  conditions  hereafter 
stipulated  in  the  twenty-first  article  for  cases  of  recapture. 

Article  XVIII 

If  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  either  party,  in  danger  from  tempests, 
pirates,  enemies,  or  other  accidents,  shall  take  refuge,  with  their  ves- 
sels or  eft'ects,  within  the  harbours  or  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  they 
shall  be  received,  protected,  and  treated  with  numanity  and  kindness, 
and  shall  be  permitted  to  furnish  themselves,  at  reasonable  prices,  with 
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all  refreshments,  provisions,  and  other  things  necessary  for  their 
sustenance,  health,  and  accom[m]odation,  and  for  the  repair  of  their 
vessels. 

Article  XIX 

The  vessels  of  war,  public  and  private,  of  both  parties,  shall  carry 
freely,  wheresoever  they  please,  the  vessels  and  effects  taken  from  their 
enemies,  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  duties,  charges,  or  fees  to  offi- 
cers of  admiralty,  of  the  customs,  or  any  others ;  nor  shall  such  prizes  be 
arrested,  searched,  or  put  under  legal  process,  when  they  come  to  and 
enter  the  ports  of  the  other  party,  but  may  freely  be  carried  out  again 
at  any  time  by  their  captors  to  the  places  expressed  in  their  commis- 
sions, which  the  commanding  officer  of  such  vessel  shall  be  obliged 
to  shew.  But,  conformably  to  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  no  vessel  that  shall  have  made  a  prize  upon 
British  subjects  shall  have  a  right  to  shelter  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  but  if  forced  therein  by  tempests,  or  any  other  danger  or 
accident  of  the  sea,  they  shall  be  obliged  to  depart  as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  XX 

No  citizen  or  subject  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  take 
from  aiiy  Power  with  which  the  other  may  be  at  war  any  commission 
or  letter  of  marque,  for  arming  any  vessel  to  act  as  a  privateer  against 
the  other,  on  pain  of  being  punished  as  a  pirate ;  nor  shall  either  party 
hire,  lend,  or  give  any  part  of  its  naval  or  military  force  to  the  enemy 
of  the  other,  to  aid  them  offensively  or  defensively  against  the  other. 


Article  XXI 

If  the  two  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  a  war  against 
a  common  enemy,  the  following  points  shall  be  observed  between  them  : 

1.  If  a  vessel  of  one  of  the  parties,  taken  by  the  enemy,  shall,  before 
being  carried  into  a  neutral  or  enemy's  port,  be  retaken  by  a  ship  of 
war  or  privateer  of  the  other,  it  shall,  with  the  cargo,  be  restored  to  the 
first  owners,  for  a  compensation  of  one-eighth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
said  vessel  and  cargo,  if  the  recapture  be  made  by  a  public  ship  of  war, , 
and  one-sixth  part,  if  made  by  a  privateer. 

2.  The  restitution  in  such  cases  shall  be  after  due  proof  of  property, 
and  surety  given  for  the  part  to  which  the  recaptors  are  entitled. 

3.  The  vessels  of  war,  public  and  private,  of  the  two  parties,  shall 
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reciprocally  be  admitted  with  their  prizes  into  the  respective  ports  of 
each,  but  the  said  prizes  shall  not  be  discharged  or  sold  there,  until 
their  legality  shall  have  been  decided  according  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  to  which  the  captor  belongs,  but  by  the  judicatories 
of  the  place  into  which  the  prize  shall  have  been  conducted. 

4.  It  shall  be  free  to  each  party  to  make  such  regulations  as  they 
shall  judge  necessary,  for  the  conduct  of  their  respective  vessels  of 
war,  public  and  private,  relative  to  the  vessels,  which  they  shall  take, 
and  carry  into  the  ports  of  the  two  parties. 

Article  XXII 

When  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  a  common  enemy,  or  shall 
both  be  neutral,  the  vessels  of  war  of  each  shall  upon  all  occasions  take 
under  their  protection  the  vessels  of  the  other  going  the  same  course, 
and  shall  defend  such  vessels  as  long  as  they  hold  the  same  course, 
against  all  force  and  violence,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  ought  to 
protect  and  defend  vessels  belonging  to  the  party  of  which  they  are. 

Article  XXIII 

If  war  should  arise  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  mer- 
chants of  either  country  then  residing  in  the  other  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain  nine  months  to  collect  their  debts  and  settle  their  affairs,  and 
may  depart  freely,  carrying  off  all  their  effects  without  molestation  or 
hindrance ;  and  all  women  and  children  scholars  of  every  faculty, 
cultivators  of  the  earth,  artisans,  manufacturers,  and  fishermen,  un- 
armed and  inhabiting  unfortified  towns,  villages,  or  places,  and  in 
general  all  others  whose  occupations  are  for  the  common  subsistence 
and  benefit  of  mankind,  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  their  respective 
emplo\Tnents,  and  shall  not  be  molested  in  their  persons,  nor  shall  their 
houses  or  goods  be  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  their  fields  wasted 
by  the  armed  force  of  the  enemy,  into  whose  power  by  the  events  of 
war  they  may  happen  to  fall ;  but  if  anything  is  necessary  to  be  taken 
from  them  for  the  use  of  such  armed  force,  the  same  shall  be  paid 
for  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Article  XXIV 

And  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  prisoners  of  war,  by  sending  them 
into  distant  and  inclement  countries,  or  by  crowding  them  into  close 
and  noxious  places,  the  two  contracting  parties  solemnly  pledge  them- 
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selves  to  the  world  and  to  each  other  that  they  will  not  adopt  any  such 
practice ;  that  neither  will  send  the  prisoners  whom  they  may  take  from 
the  other  into  the  East  Indies  or  any  other  parts  of  Asia  or  Africa, 
but  that  they  shall  be  placed  in  some  parts  of  their  dominions  in 
Europe  or  America,  in  wholesome  situations ;  that  they  shall  not  be 
confined  in  dungeons,  prison-ships,  nor  prisons,  nor  be  put  into  irons, 
nor  bound,  nor  otherwise  restrained  in  the  use  of  their  limbs ;  that  the 
officers  shall  be  enlarged  on  their  paroles  within  convenient  districts, 
and  have  comfortable  quarters,  and  the  common  men  be  disposed  in 
cantonments  open  and  extensive  enough  for  air  and  exercise,  and 
lodged  in  barracks  as  roomly  and  good  as  are  provided*  by  the  party 
in  whose  power  they  are  for  their  own  troops ;  that  the  officers  shall 
also  be  daily  furnished  by  the  party  in  whose  power  they  are  with  as 
many  rations,  and  of  the  same  articles  and  quality  as  are  allowed  bv 
them,  either  in  kind  or  by  commutation,  to  officers  of  equal  rank  in  their 
own  army ;  and  all  others  shall  be  daily  furnished  by  them  ^yith  such 
ration  as  they  shall  allow  to  a  common  soldier  in  their  own  serv'ice ; 
the  value  whereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  other  party  on  a  mutual  adjust- 
ment of  accounts  for  the  subsistence  of  prisoners  at  the  close  of  the 
war;  and  the  said  accounts  shall  not  be  mingled  with  or  set  off  against 
any  others,  nor  the  balances  due  on  them  be  withheld  as  a  satisfaction 
or  reprizal  for  any  other  article  or  for  any  other  cause,  real  or  pre- 
tended, whatever.  That  each  party  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  a  commis- 
sary of  prisoners  of  their  own  appointment,  with  every  separate  canton- 
ment of  prisoners  in  possession  of  the  other,  which  commissary  shall 
see  the  prisoners  as  often  as  he  pleases,  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  and 
distribute  whatever  comforts  may  be  sent  to  them  by  their  friends, 
and  shall  be  free  to  make  his  reports  in  open  letters  to  those  who  employ 
him ;  but  if  any  officer  shall  break  his  parole,  or  any  other  prisoner 
shall  escape  from  the  limits  of  his  cantonment  after  they  shall  have 
been  designated  to  him,  such  individual  officer  or  other  prisoner  shall 
forfeit  so  much  of  the  benefit  of  this  article  as  provides  for  his  en- 
largement on  parole  or  cantonment.  And  it  is  declared,  that  neither 
the  pretence  that  war  dissolves  all  treaties,  nor  any  other  whatever, 
shall  be  considered  as  annulling  or  suspending  this  and  the  next  pre- 
ceding article ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  state  of  war  is  precisely 
that  for  which  they  are  provided,  and  during  which  thev  are  to  be 
as  sacredly  observed  as  the  most  acknowledged  articles  in  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations. 
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Article  XXV 

The  two  contracting  parties  have  granted  to  each  other  the  liberty  of 
having  each  in  the  ports  of  the  other  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  Agents, 
and  Commissaries  of  their  own  appointment,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  and  powers  as  those  of  the  most  favoured  nations ;  but  if 
any  such  Consuls  shall  exercise  commerce,  they  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  same  laws  and  usages  to  which  the  private  individuals  of  their 
nation  are  submitted  in  the  same  place. 

Article  XXVI 

If  either  party  shall  hereafter  grant  to  any  other  nation  any  particular 
favour  in  navigation  or  commerce,  it  shall  immediately  become  common 
to  the  other  party,  freely,  where  it  is  freely  granted  to  such  other  nation, 
or  on  yielding  the  same  compensation,  when  the  grant  is  conditional. 

Article  XXVII 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Ujnited  States  of  America 
agree  that  this  treaty  shall  be  in  force  during  the  term  of  ten  years  from 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  and  if  the  expiration  of  that  term 
should  happen  during  the  course  of  a  war  between  them,  then  the 
articles  before  provided  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  during  such 
a  war  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which 
shall  restore  peace. 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  on  both  sides,  and  the  ratifications  ex- 
changed -within  one  year  from  the  day  of  its  signature,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  Plenipotentiaries  before  mentioned  have 
hereto  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed  their  seals.  Done  at  Berlin, 
the  eleventh  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine. 

[Seal.]     John  Quincy  Adams. 

[Seal]     Charles  William  Comte  de  Finkenstein. 

[Seal.]     Philippe  Charles  d'Alvensleben. 

[Seal.]     Chretien  Henri  Curce  Comte  de  Haugwitz. 
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TREATY  OF  1828^ 

Concluded  May  i,  1S28;  Ratification  Advised  by  the  Senate,  May  14, 
1828;  Ratification  again  Advised  and  Titne  for  Exchange  of  Rati- 
fication Extended  by  the  Senate,  March  g,  1829;  Ratifications 
Exchanged  March  14,  182^;  Proclaimed  March  14,  i82g. 

•  The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
equally  animated  with  the  desire  of  maintaining  the  relations  of  good 
understanding  which  have  hitherto  so  happily  subsisted  between  their 
respective  States,  of  extending,  also,  and  consolidating  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  them,  and  convinced  that  this  object  cannot  better 
be  accomplished  than  by  adopting  the  system  of  an  entire  freedom  of 
navigation,  and  a  perfect  reciprocity,  based  upon  principles  of  equity 
equally  beneficial  to  both  countries,  and  applicable  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  time  of  war,  have,  in  consequence,  agreed  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce : 
for  which  purpose  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  conferred 
full  powers  on  Henry  Qay,  their  Secretary'  of  State;  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia  has  conferred  like  powers  on  the  Sieur  Ludwig 
Niederstetter,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  His  said  Majesty,  near  the  United 
States ;  and  the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  having  exchanged  their  said 
full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  concluded  and  signed 
the  following  articles : 

Article  I 

There  shall  be  between  the  'territories  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  inhabitants  of 
their  respective  States  shall  mutually  have  liberty  to  enter  the  ports, 
places,  and  rivers  of  the  territories  of  each  party,  wherever  foreign 
commerce  is  permitted.  They  shall  be  at  liberty,  to  sojourn  and  reside 
in  all  parts  whatsoever  of  said  territories,  in  order  to  attend  to  their 
affairs ;  and  they  shall  enjoy,  to  that  effect,  the  same  security  and  pro- 
tection as  natives  of  the  country  wherein  they  reside,  on  condition  of 
their  submitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  there  prevailing. 

Article  H 

Prussian  vessels  arriving  either  laden  or  in  ballast  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and,  reciprocally,  vessels  of  the  United  States 
arriving  either  laden  or  in  ballast  in  the  ports  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prus 
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sia,  shall  be  treated,  on  their  entrance,  during  their  stay,  and  at  their 
departure,  upon  the  same  footing  as  national  vessels  coming  from  the 
same  place,  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  tonnage,  light-houses,  pilotage, 
salvage,  and  port  charges,  as  well  as  to  the  fees  and  perquisites  of 
public  officers,  and  all  other  duties  and  charges,  of  whatever  kind  or 
denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or  to  the  profit  of  the  Government, 
the  local  authorities,  or  of  any  private  establishment  whatsoever. 

Article  III 

All  kinds  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  commerce,  either  the  produce 
of  the  soil  or  the  industry  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of  any 
other  country,  which  may  be  lawfully  imported  into  the  ports  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  Prussian  vessels,  may  also  be  so  imported  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America,  without  paying  other  or  higher 
duties  or  charges,  of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in  the 
name  or  to  the  profit  of  the  Government,  the  local  authorities,  or  of 
any  private  establishments  whatsoever,  than  if  the  same  merchandise 
or  produce  had  been  imported  in  Prussian  vessels.  And,  reciprocally, 
all  kind  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  commerce,  either  the  produce 
of  the  soil  or  of  the  industry  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  or  of  any 
other  country,  which  may  be  lawfully  imported  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  in  vessels  of  the  said  States,  may  also  be  so  imported 
in  Prussian  vessels,  without  paying  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges, 
of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or  to  the  profit 
of  the  Government,  the  local  authorities,  or  of  any  private  establish- 
ments whatsoever,  than  if  the  same  merchandise  or  produce  had  been 
imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  IV 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding,  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared that  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles  are 
to  their  full  extent  applicable  to  Prussian  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and,  reciprocally, 
to  vessels  of  the  said  States  and  their  cargoes,  arriving  in  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  whether  the  said  vessels  clear  directly  from 
the  ports  of  the  country  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  or  from 
the  ports  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
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Article  V 

No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into 
the  United  States  of  any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Prussia, 
and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
into  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  of  any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  article 
being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country.  Nor 
shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  or  of  j 
Prussia,  to  or  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  the  j 
ports  of  Prussia,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Article  VI 

All  kind  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  commerce,  either  the  produce 
of  the  soil  or  of  the  industry  of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  of 
any  other  country,  which  may  be  lawfully  exported  from  the  ports    . 
of  the  said  United  States  in  national  vessels,  may  also  be  exported   : 
therefrom  in  Prussian  vessels  without  paying  other  or  higher  duties   ' 
or  charges,  of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or 
to  the  profit  of  the  Government,  the  local  authorities,  or  of  any  private 
establishments  whatsoever,  than  if  the  same  merchandise  or  produce 
had  been  exported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

An  exact  reciprocity  shall  be  observed  in  the  ports  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia,  so  that  all  kind  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  commerce, 
either  the  produce  of  the  soil  or  the  industry  of  the  said  Kingdom,  or 
of  any  other  country,  which  may  be  lawfully  exported  from  Prussian 
ports  in  national  vessels,  may  also  be  exported  therefrom  in  vessels 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  without  paying  other  or  higher  duties 
or  charges  of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or 
to  the  profit  of  the  Government,  the  local  authorities,  or  of  any  private 
establishments  whatsoever,  than  if  the  same  merchandise  or  produce 
had  been  exported  in  Prussian  vessels. 

Article  VII 

The  preceding  articles  are  not  applicable  to  the  coastwise  navigation 
of  the  two  countries,  which  is  respectively  reserved  by  each  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  exclusively  to  itself. 
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Article  VIII 

No  priority  or  preference  shall  be  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  nor  by  any  company,  corporation,  or 
agent,  acting  on  their  behalf  or  under  their  authority,  in  the  purchase 
of  any  article  of  commerce,  lawfully  imported,  on  account  of  or  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  vessel,  whether  it  be  of  the  one  party 
or  of  the  other,  in  which  such  article  was  imported ;  it  being  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  contracting  parties  that  no  distinction  or 
difference  whatever  shall  be  made  in  this  respect. 

Article  IX 

If  either  party  shall  hereafter  grant  to  any  other  nation  any  par- 
ticular favor  in  navigation  or  commerce,  it  shall  immediately  become 
common  to  the  other  party,  freely,  where  it  is  freely  granted  to  such 
other  nation,  or  on  yielding  the  same  compensation,  when  the  grant 
is  conditional. 

Article  X 

The  two  contracting  parties  have  granted  to  each  other  the  liberty  of 
having,  each  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  Agents, 
and  Commissaries  of  their  own  appointment,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  and  powers  as  those  of  the  most  favored  nations.  But  if 
any  such  Consul  shall  exercise  commerce,  they  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  same  laws  and  usages  to  which  the  private  individuals  of  their 
nation  are  submitted,  in  the  same  place. 

The  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  and  Commercial  Agents  shall  have  the 
right,  as  such,  to  sit  as  judges  and  arbitrators  in  such  differences  as 
may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed  to  their  charge,  without  the 
interference  of  the  local  authorities,  unless  the  conduct  of  the  crews 
or  of  the  captain  should  disturb  the  order  or  tranquillity  of  the  country, 
or  the  said  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  or  Commercial  Agents  should  require 
their  assistance  to  cause  their  decisions  to  be  carried  into  effect  or 
supported.  It  is,  however,  understood,  that  this  species  of  judgment 
or  arbitration  shall  not  deprive  the  contending  parties  of  the  right  they 
have  to  resort,  on  their  return,  to  the  judicial  authority  of  their  country. 
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Article  XI 

The  said  Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  and  Commercial  Agents  are  author- 
ised to  require  the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities,  for  the  search, 
arrest,  and  imprisonment  of  the  deserters  from  the  ships  of  war  and 
merchant  vessels  of  their  country.  For  this  purpose  they  shall  apply  to 
the  competent  tribunals,  judges,  and  officers,  and  shall  in  writing 
demand  said  deserters,  proving,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  registers  of 
the  vessels,  the  rolls  of  the  crews,  or  by  other  official  documents,  that 
such  individuals  formed  part  of  the  crews ;  and,  on  this  reclamation 
being  thus  substantiated,  the  surrender  shall  not  be  refused.  Such 
deserters,  when  arrested,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  said 
Consuls,  Vice-Consuls,  or  Commercial  Agents,  and  may  be  confined  in 
the  public  prisons,  at  the  request  and  cost  of  those  who  shall  claim 
them,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  vessels  to  which  they  belonged,  or  to 
others  of  the  same  country.  But  if  not  sent  back  within  three  months 
fiom  the  day  of  their  arrest,  they  shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  shall  not 
be  again  arrested  for  the  same  cause.  However,  if  the  deserter  should 
be  found  to  have  committed  any  crime  or  offence,  his  surrender  may 
be  delayed  until  the  tribunal  before  which  his  case  shall  be  depending 
■■h?ll  have  pronounced  its  sentence,  and  such  sentence  shall  have  been 
carried  into  effect. 

Article  XII 

The  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  concluded 
between  the  parties  in  1785,  and  the  articles  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
twenty-fourth,  inclusive,  of  that  which  was  concluded  at  Berlin  in  1799, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  paragraph  in  the  nineteenth  article, 
relating  to  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  are  hereby  revived  with  the 
same  force  and  virtue  as  if  they  made  part  of  the  context  of  the  present 
treaty,  it  being,  however,  understood  that  the  stipulations  contained  in 
the  articles  thus  revived  shall  be  always  considered  as  in  no  manner 
affecting  the  treaties  or  conventions  concluded  by  either  party  with 
other  Powers,  during  the  interval  between  the  expiration  of  the  said 
treaty  of  1799,  and  the  commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  present 
treaty. 

The  parties  being  still  desirous,  in  conformity  with  their  intention 
declared  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  said  treaty  of  1799,  to  establish 
between  themselves,  or  in  concert  with  other  maritime  Powers,  further 
provisions  to  ensure  just  protection  and  freedom  to  neutral  navigation 
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and  commerce,  and  which  may,  at  the  same  time,  advance  the  cause 
of  civihzation  and  humanity,  engage  again  to  treat  on  this  subject  at 
some  future  and  convenient  period. 

Article  XIII 

Considering  the  remoteness  of  the  respective  countries  of  the  two 
high  contracting  parties,  and  the  uncertainty  resulting  therefrom,  with 
respect  to  the  various  events  which  may  take  place,  it  is  agreed 
that  a  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  either  of  them,  which  may  be 
bound  to  a  port  supposed  at  the  time  of  its  departure  to  be  blockaded, 
shall  not,  however,  be  captured  or  condemned  for  having  attempted  a 
first  time  to  enter  said  port,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  said  vessel 
could  and  ought  to  have  learnt,  during  its  voyage,  that  the  blockade 
of  the  place  in  question  still  continued.  But  all  vessels  which,  after 
having  been  warned  off  once  shall,  during  the  same  voyage,  attempt  a 
second  time  to  enter  the  same  blockaded  port,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  said  blockade,  shall  then  subject  themselves  to  be  detained  and 
condemned. 

Article  XIV 

The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  party  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  their  personal  goods  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  by  testa- 
ment, donation,  or  otherwise ;  and  their  representatives,  being  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  other  party,  shall  succeed  to  their  said  personal  goods, 
whether  by  testament  or  ab  intestato,  and  may  take  possession  thereof, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the 
same  at  their  will,  paying  such  dues  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  wherein  the  said  goods  are  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like  cases. 
And  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  representative,  such  care  shall  be 
taken  of  the  said  goods  as  would  be  taken  of  the  goods  of  a  native, 
in  like  case,  until  the  owner  may  take  measures  for  receiving  them. 
And  if  question  should  arise  among  several  claimants  to  which  of  them 
said  goods  belong,  the  same  shall  be  decided  finally  by  the  laws  and 
judges  of  the  land  wherein  the  said  goods  are.  And  where,  on  the 
death  of  any  person  holding  real  estate  within  the  territories  of  the 
one  party,  such  real  estate  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  descend 
on  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  other,  were  he  not  disqualified  by  alienage, 
such  citizen  or  subject  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  sell  the 
same,  and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds  without  molestation  and  exempt 
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from  all  duties  of  detraction,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
respective  States.  But  this  article  shall  not  derogate  in  any  manner 
from  the  force  of  the  laws  already  published,  or  hereafter  to  be  pub- 
lished by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  prevent  the  emigration 
of  his  subjects. 

Article  XV 

The  present  treaty  shall  continue  in  force  for  twelve  years,  counting 
from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  and  if  twelve  months 
before  the  expiration  of  that  period,  neither  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  have  announced,  by  an  official  notification  to  the  other, 
its  intention  to  arrest  the  operation  of  said  treaty,  it  shall  remain 
binding  for  one  year  beyond  that  time,  and  so  on  until  the  expiration 
of  the  twelve  months,  which  will  follow  a  similar  notification,  whatever 
the  time  at  which  it  may  take  place. 


Article  XVI 

This  treaty  shall  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  thereof,  and  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  exchanged  in  the  city  of  Washington,  within  nine 
months  from  the  date  of  the  signature  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
above  articles,  both  in  the  French  and  English  languages,  and  they 
have  thereto  affixed  their  seals ;  declaring,  nevertheless,  that  the  signing 
in  both  languages  shall  not  be  brought  into  precedent,  nor  in  any  way 
operate  to  the  prejudice  of  either  party. 

Done  in  triplicate  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
and  the  fifty-second  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

[Seal.]     H.  Clay. 

[Seal.]     LuDwiG  Niederstetter. 


Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General  of  the  United  States. 

CASE   OF   DESERTERS    FROM    THE   PRUSSIAN    FRIGATE 

"NIOBE"! 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  May  1,  1828,  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia,  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  deserters  from  public  ships 
and  merchant  vessels  of  the  respective  countries,  applies  to  public  vessels 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  North  German  Union  and  deserters  from  such 
vessels. 

Attorney  General's  Office, 

August  ip,  1868. 

Sir :  I  have  considered  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  of  claims  in  your 
department,  transmitted  to  me  under  cover  of  your  letter  of  the  20th 
ultimo,  upon  the  question,  how  far  the  treaty  of  1828,  between  the 
United  States  and  Prussia,  on  the  subject  of  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment by  the  local  authorities  of  each  country  of  deserters  from  the 
ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  the  other,  is  obligatory  upon  the 
United  States  in  respect  to  deserters  from  the  public  and  private  vessels 
sailing  under  the  flag  of  the  North  German  Union. 

The  result  of  the  victory  of  Sadowa  and  the  negotiations  of  Nichols- 
burg  was  the  territorial  enlargement  of  Prussia,  by  the  annexation  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  Nassau,  Hanover,  Holstein,  and  Frankfort,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  confederation  or  union  between  Prussia,  thus  enlarged 
in  territory  and  population,  and  the  North  German  States,  under  a 
constitution  of  government  which  gave  the  king  of  Prussia  the  presi- 
dency of  the  union,  with  power  to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace,  make 
treaties  with  foreign  States,  accredit  ministers  and  receive  them,  like- 
wise the  command,  in  war  and  in  peace,  of  the  entire  army  and  navy 
of  the  union,  with  power,  whenever  the  public  safety  is  threatened,  to 
declare  martial  law  in  any  part  of  the  union. 

Prussia  has  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  the  United 
States,  dated  May  1,  1828,  which  provides,  that  the  consuls  of  the 
respective  governments  "are  authorized  to  require  the  assistance  of 
the  local  authorities  for  the  search,  arrest,  and  imprisonment  of  the 
deserters  from  the  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  their  country." 

In  April  last  application  was  made,  under  this  provision  of  the  treaty 

m  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
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with  Prussia,  by  the  consul  general  of  the  North  German  Union  in 
New  York,  to  a  United  States  commissioner,  for  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  eleven  deserters  from  a  public  armed  vessel,  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  the  union,  which  is  styled  by  the  minister  of  Prussia  near 
this  Government  as  "His  majesty's  frigate  Xiobe."  The  application 
of  the  consul  general  was  refused  by  the  commissioner,  upon  the  gen- 
eral ground  that  the  treaty  stipulation  referred  to  did  not  apply  to 
vessels  belonging  to  the  North  German  Union.  Baron  Gerolt,  the 
diplomatic  representative  here  of  the  North  German  Union,  protests 
against  the  refusal  of  the  commissioner  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrrest  of  these  deserters;  and  hence  the  question  is  presented  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  objection  urged  by  the  commissioner  to  the  right 
of  the  consular  representative  of  the  union  to  claim,  on  behalf  of  that 
government,  in  respect  to  deserters  from  one  of  its  public  armed  vessels, 
the  benefits  of  the  treaty  of  1828.  The  examiner  of  claims,  in  the 
opinion  you  have  transmitted  to  me,  has  discussed  not  only  this  ques- 
tion, which  is  practically  the  only  one  that  has  been  raised,  so  far  as 
I  am  informed,  by  any  events  that  have  actually  transpired  calling  for 
a  consideration  of  our  treaty  relations  with  the  States  of  the  North  1 
German  Union,  but  also  the  larger  question  as  to  the  effect  of  the  j 
change  in  the  political  status  and  relations  of  the  States  consolidated 
and  confederated  with  Prussia,  upon  the  stipulations  in  our  treaties  of 
commerce  and  navigation  with  Prussia  and  those  other  States,  in 
respect  to  the  seamen  deserting  from  their  merchant  vessels  now  sailing 
under  a  common  national  flag.  I  fully  concur  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
law  officer  of  your  department,  that  the  commissioner  at  New  York 
erred  in  refusing  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  deserting 
seamen  of  the  frigate  "Niobe,''  but  I  will  forbear  at  this  time,  with 
your  permission,  from  giving  an  official  opinion  on  the  more  doubtful 
and  difficult  questions  which  are  discussed  in  the  papers  from  your 
department  now  before  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  better  occasion, 
perhaps,  would  be  aflForded  for  such  a  discussion  when  a  case  prac- 
tically shall  arise  calling  for  the  communication  of  the  views  of  the 
Executive  in  regard  to  our  treaties  with  the  States  of  the  Noi;th  German 
Union  to  those  judicial  functionaries  who,  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, are  intrusted  with  the  due  fulfillment  and  execution  of  thos^ 
treaties  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  subjects- 
matter  particularly  discussed  by  the  examiner  of  claims. 

In  regard  to  naval  vessels  of  the  North  German  Union,  I  am  clearl 
of   opinion   that  they   are  the   ships   of   war  of   Prussia,    within   th 
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meaning  of  the  treaty  of  1828,  and  that  deserters  therefrom  may  be 
arrested  by  the  proper  local  authorities  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
application  of  the  proper  consular  officer  of  the  union,  pursuant  to 
that  treaty.  I  have  referred  incidentally  to  those  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  the  union,  which  declare  as  follows : 

The  presidency  of  the  union  belongs  to  the  crown  of  Prussia. 
The  crown  of  Prussia  is  therefore  entitled  to  represent  the  union 
as  a  nation,  and  to  declare  war  and  conclude  peace  in  the  name 
of  the  union,  to  form  alliances  and  make  other  treaties  with 
foreign  States,  accredit  ministers  and  receive  them. 

The  aggregate  land  forces  of  the  union  shall  form  a  single  army, 
which,  in  war  and  peace,  is  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  union. 

The  entire  navy  of  the  union  is  under  the  command  of  Prussia. 
Its  organization  belongs  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  appoints  its 
officers  and  officials,  who  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. 

The  construction  and  effect  given  by  the  examiner  of  claims  to  these 
provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  German  Union  seem  to  be  well 
supported  by  the  course  of  reasoning  pursued  in  his  opinion,  and  I 
content  myself  at  present  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction  with  his 
view  as  applied  to  the  case  to  which  your  attention  has  been  directed 
by  Baron  Gerolt. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  entertaining  any  objection  to  the  recom- 
mendation which  the  law  officer  of  your  department  has  deemed  neces- 
sary to  make  looking  to  a  review  of  our  treaties  with  the  States  of 
the  North  German  Union.  The  relations  of  the  States  of  North  Ger- 
many to  one  another  and  to  the  United  States  have  been  so  considerably 
modified  by  the  confederation  of  1867,  that  many  perplexing  questions 
of  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  are  likely  to  arise  under  those 
various  treaties,  and  those  questions  it  may  be  deemed  the  part  of  good 
statesmanship  to  avoid,  by  new  treaties  adapted  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  North  German  States. 

I  desire  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  under  our  system  stipulations 
for  the  apprehension,  within  our  jurisdiction,  of  deserters  from  foreign 
vessels,  are  executed  by  officers  of  the  judicial  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  virtue  of  special  authority  conferred  by  acts  of  Congress. 
The  questions  arising  upon  the  interpretation  and  effect  of  such  treaties 
must,  therefore,  be  peculiarly  and  primarily  questions  of  judicial  cog- 
nizance and  consideration.  The  act  of  March  2,  1829,  authorizes  any 
court,  judge,  justice,  or  other  magistrate,  having  competent  power,  to 
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issue  warrants  for  the  arrest,  for  examination,  of  seamen  deserting 
from  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  governments  with  whom  we  have 
treaties  for  the  restoration  of  deserting  seamen,  upon  the  appHcation 
of  the  consular  officers  of  such  governments,  with  authority  to  deliver 
up  such  seamen  to  such  consular  officers.  The  subsequent  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1855,  confers  upon  commissioners  of  the  circuit  courts  cxf 
the  United  States  similar  authority.  The  officers  named  in  these  stat- 
utes are  not  subject  to  the  control  or  direction  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 

Applications  for  the  apprehension  of  deserting  seamen  are  made  to 
them  directly  by  the  consuls  of  foreign  governments,  and  it  may  well 
occur  that  such  applications  are  disposed  of  summarily,  and  before 
any  opportunity  can  arise  for  intervention  by  the  diplomatic  represen- 
tative of  the  foreign  government,  or  the  political  department  of  our 
own  Government.  It  may  be  of  the  highest  consequence,  that  in  a  case 
involving  the  construction  of  such  a  treaty,  full  opportunity  should  be 
aflForded  both  this  and  the  foreign  government  for  the  presentation  of 
their  views  upon  the  subject  to  the  judicial  functionary'  the  exercise 
of  whose  jurisdiction  has  been  invoked  in  the  particular  case.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  learned  commissioner,  who  refused  to  issue  his  warrant 
in  the  case  of  the  seamen  of  the  "Niobe,"  would  have  taken  a  different 
view  of  the  treaty  in  question  if  his  attention  had  been  particularly 
called  to  those  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Xorth  German 
U^nion  which  I  have  referred  to. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  case  you  agree  with  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
that  treat}'  in  respect  to  public  armed  vessels  under  the  flag  of  the 
North  German  Union,  to  make  the  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States  at  New  York  acquainted  with  your  opinion,  and  to  give  such 
instructions  to  that  officer  as  will  enable  him  to  make  proper  repre- 
sentation of  that  opinion  to  the  commissioner  or  other  judicial  func- 
tionary in  any  future  case  of  like  character,  and  to  advise  your  depart- 
ment of  the  occurrence  of  other  cases  arising  under  our  treaties  with 
the  States  of  the  North  German  Union  that  may  call  for  renewed  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  by  your  department. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  M.  Ev.-xrts. 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward, 
Secretary  of  State. 
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TONNAGE  DUTY^ 

The  discrimination  as  to  tonnage  duty  in  favor  of  vessels  sailing  from  the 
regions  mentioned  in  the  act  of  June  26,  1884,  chapter  121,  and  enteredl  in 
our  ports,  is  purely  geographical  in  character,  inuring  to_the  advantage 
of  any  vessel  of  any  power  that  may  choose  to  transport  between  this 
country  and  any  port  embraced  by  the  fourteenth  section  of  that  act. 

Department  of  Justice, 

September  ip,  1885. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  8th  September,  instant,  with  the 
inclosures  therein  referred  to,  has  received  my  deliberate  consideration, 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  reply,  that  I  agree  with  you  entirely 
in  the  interpretation  you  place  on  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  of 
Congress  of  the  26th  June,  1884,  entitled  "An  act  to  remove  certain 
burdens  on  the  American  merchant  marine  and  encourage  the  American 
foreign  carrying  trade,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  in  your  conclusion 
that  the  claims  set  up  by  the  several  powers  mentioned  by  you  are  not 
founded. 

The  discrimination  as  to  tonnage  duty  in  favor  of  vessels  sailing 
from  the  regions  mentioned  in  the  act  and  entered  in  our  ports  is,  I 
think,  purely  geographical  in  character,  inuring  to  the  advantage  of 
any  vessel  of  any  power  that  may  choose  to  fetch  and  carry  between 
this  country  and  any  port  embraced  by  the  fourteenth  section  of  the 
act. 

I  see  no  warrant,  therefore,  to  claim  that  there  is  anything  in  "the 
most  favored  nation"  clause  of  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  the 
powers  mentioned  that  entitles  them  to  have  the  privileges  of  the  four- 
teenth section  extended  to  their  vessels  sailing  to  this  country  from 
ports  outside  the  limitation  of  the  act. 

Your  able  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  subject  renders  it 
quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  treat  it  at  large. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  Maury, 
Acting  Attorney-General. 

The  Secretary  of  State. 


118  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
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Annex 

Correspondence  With  the  Legation  of  Germany  in  Washington^ 

No.   10 

Mr.  von  Alvenslehen  to  Mr.  Bayard 

[Translation] 

Imperial  German  Legation, 
Washington,  August  5,  1885  (Received  August  5). 

The  undersigned,  imperial  German  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  has,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  he  has 
received,  the  honor  to  make  the  following  very  respectful  communi- 
cation to  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States. 

By  a  law  of  June  26,  1884  (an  act  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  the 
American  merchant'marine  and  encourage  the  American  foreign  carry- 
ing trade,  and  for  other  purposes),  section  14  (tonnage  tax),  it  has 
been  provided  that  vessels  which  sail  from  a  port  in  North  or  Central 
America,  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  the  Bahama,  Bermuda,  and  Sand- 
wich Islands,  to  a  port  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay  in  it,  in  place 
of  the  previous  tonnage  tax  of  30  cents  per  ton  a  year,  only  3  cents 
per  ton,  and  not  more  than  15  cents  a  year,  whilst  vessels  from  other 
foreign  ports  have  to  bear  a  tax  of  6  cents.  This  lowering  of  the  tax 
to  3  cents  has  been  granted  to  the  favored  countries — Canada,  New- 
foundland, the  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  and  West  Indian  Islands,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America,  including  Panama  and  Aspinwall — uncondition- 
ally and  without  regard  to  the  taxes,  however  relatively  high,  these 
countries  on  their  side  levy  on  American  ships. 

Article  IX  of  the  Prussian- American  treaty  of  the  1st  of  May,  1828, 
which  has  been  lately,  in  the  correspondence  between  the  cabinets  of 
Berlin  and  Washington  concerning  the  petroleum  railroad  rates  as  well 
as  because  of  the  Spanish-American  treaty  concerning  the  trade  of 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  successivelv  asserted  by  both  Governments  to 
be  valid  for  all  Germany,  runs  as  follows : 

If  either  party  shall  hereafter  grant  to  any  other  nation  any 
particular  favor  in  navigation  or  commerce,  it  shall  immediately 
i)ecome  common  to  the  other  party,  freely,  where  it  is  freely 
granted  to  such  other  nation,  or  on  yielding  the  same  compensa- 
tion, when  the  grant  is  conditional. 


-^Foreign  Relations,  1888,  part  2,  pp.  1872-1878. 

Note  :  The  correspondence  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  Attorney  General*! 
opinion  is  also  printed  in  order  to  complete  the  diplomatic  side  of  the  con 
troversy. 
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The  treaties  which  the  United  States  in  their  time  have  concluded 
with  the  Hanse  cities,  Oldenburg  and  Mecklenburg,  contain  similar 
provisions.  In  accordance  with  the  purport  of  these,  Germany  has  an 
immediate  claim,  and  without  making  any  concession  in  return,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tonnage  tax  abatement  to  3  cents  per 
ton,  which  has  been  unconditionally  conceded. 

The  undersigned  is.  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  above  set  forth,  directed  to  claim  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  German  vessels  the  abatement  of  the  tonnage 
tax  to  3  cents  per  ton,  and  to  propose,  at  the  same  time,  the  repayment 
of  the  tonnage  tax  which  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  ton  has  been  over- 
paid since  the  law  of  the  26th  of  June,  1884,  went  into  effect. 

While  the  undersigned  reserves  for  himself  the  right  to  make  in  due 
time  proper  proposals  in  reference  to  the  abatement  provided  over  and 
above  this  in  the  law  of  the  26th  June  of  last  year,  dependent  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  which  (abatement)  may  in  the  future  even  exceed 
that  of  3  cents  per  ton,  according  to  the  result  of  proper  inquiries 
concerning  the  tonnage  dues  and  other  taxes,  hereafter  to  be  levied 
in  German  harbors,  he  has  the  honor  to  request  very  respectfully  that 
the  Secretarv  of  State  will  kindly  take  the  proper  course,  so  that  Ger- 
man shipping  may  as  soon  as  possible  participate  in  the  unconditional 
favor,  to  which  it  is  entitled,  of  an  abatement  of  the  tonnage  tax  to  3 
cents- 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  await,  very  respectfully,  your  kind 
answer  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  avails  himself,  etc. 

H.  V-  Alvensleben. 


No.  11 

Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  von  Alvensleben 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November  y,  1885. 

Sir :  I  had  the  honor  to  receive  in  due  season  your  note  of  August 
3  last,  touching  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  sec- 
tion of  the  shipping  act,  approved  June  26,  1884,  in  respect  of  the 
collection  of  tonnage  tax  to  vessels  of  Germany  coming  from  ports  of 
that  country  to  ports  of  the  United  States,  under  the  most  favored 
nation  clause  of  the  existing  treaty  of  1828  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany. 

The  importance  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  claim  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  in  like  claims  preferred  by  other  governments 
has  led  to  the  submission  of  the  entire  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  after  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  premises,  are  that — 
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The  discrimination  as  to  tonnage  duty  in  favor  of  vessels  sailing 
from  the  regions  mentioned  in  the  act,  and  entered  into  our  ports 
is,  I  think,  purely  geographical  in  character,  inuring  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  any  vessel  of  any  power  that  may  choose  to  fetch  and 
carry  between  this  country  and  any  port  embraced  by  the  four- 
teenth section  of  the  act.  I  see  no  warrant,  therefore,  to  claim  that 
there  is  anything  in  "the  most  favored  nation  clause"  of  the  treaty 
between  this  country  and  the  powers  mentioned  that  entitles  them 
to  have  the  privileges  of  the  fourteenth  section  extended  to  their 
.vessels  sailing  to  this  country  from  ports  outside  of  the  limitation 
of  the  act. 

These  conclusions  are  accepted  by  the  President,  and  I  have,  accord- 
ingly, the  honor  to  communicate  them  to  you,  as  fully  covering  the 
points  presented  in  your  note  of  August  3  last. 

Accept,  etc. 

T.  F.  Bayard. 


No.  12 


Count  Leyden  to  Mr.  Bayard 

[Translation] 

Imperial  German  Legation, 
Washington,  Novetnher  i/,  i88^  (Received  November  19). 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State  : 

I  have  the  honor  most  respectfully  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  | 
your  polite  note  of  the  7th  instant,  whereby  you  inform  me  that  the  ; 
Department  of  Justice  of  the  United  States  has  decided  in  the  matter 
of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  act  relative 
to  navigation  of  June  26,  1884,  to  German  vessels,  that  the  reduction 
of  tonnage  duties  which  is  provided  for  a  specified  region  is  of  a  purely 
geographical  character,  and  that  the  most  favored  nation  clause  can 
consequently  have  no  application  in  this  case. 

I  have  the  honor,  at  the  same  time,  to  inform  you  that  I  have  brought 
the  contents  of  your  aforesaid  note  to  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. 

Accept,  etc., 

Count   Leyden. 


No.   13 

Mr.  von  Alvensleben  to  Mr.  Bayard 

[Translation] 

Imperial  German  Leg.\tion. 
Washington,  February  i6,  i886  (Received  February  18). 


Mr.  Secretary  of  State: 


The  Imperial  Government  has  seen  by  your  note  of  November  7    ^ 
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1885,  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  section  14  of 
the  navigation  act  of  June  26,  1884,  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment rejects  the  application  (made  on  the  basis  of  the  most  favored- 
nation  treaties  now  existing  with  Prussia  and  the  German  States)  for 
equal  rights  with  the  States  of  North  and  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  This  rejection  is  based  on  the  ground  that  that  exemp- 
tion which  is  granted  to  all  vessels  of  all  powers  sailing  between  the 
countries  in  question  and  the  United  States  is  purely  geographical  in 
its  character,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  claimed  by  other  States  in  view 
of  the  most  favored-nation  clause. 

I  am  instructed,  and  I  have  the  honor  most  respectfully  to  reply  to 
this,  that  such  a  line  of  argument  is  a  most  unusual  one,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  render  the  most  favored-nation  clause  wholly  illusory.  On  the 
same  ground,  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  justify,  for  instance,  a 
privilege  granted  exclusively  to  the  South  American  States,  then  one 
granted  also  to  certain  of  the  nearer  European  nations,  so  that  finally, 
under  certain  circumstances,  always  on  the  pretext  that  the  measure 
was  one  of  a  purely  geographical  character,  Germany  alone,  among  all 
the  nations  that  maintain  commercial  relations  with  America,  notwith- 
standing the  most  favored-nation  right  granted  to  that  country  by 
treaty,  might  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  act. 

It  can  not  be  doubted,  it  is  true,  that  on  grounds  of  purely  local 
character  certain  treaty  stipulations  between  two  powers,  or  certain 
advantages  autonomically  granted,  may  be  claimed  of  third  States  not 
upon  the  ground  of  a  most  favored-nation  clause.  Among  these  are 
included  facilities  in  reciprocal  trade  on  the  border,  between  States 
whose  territories  adjoin  each  other.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  international  practice  is  that  such  facilities,  not  coming  within 
the  scope  of  a  most  favored-nation  clause,  are  not  admissible  save 
within  very  restricted  zones.  In  several  international  treaties  these 
zones  are  limited  to  a  distance  of  ten  kilometers  from  the  frontier. 
From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  explanation  given  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  section  14  of  the  shipping  act  can  not  be  justified. 

This  law  grants  definite  advantages  to  entire  countries,  among  others 
to  those  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  United  States ;  these 
advantages  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  equivalent  to  facilities  granted  to  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  those  countries,  even  if  they  do,  under  certain 
circumstances,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  individual  vessels  of  foreign 
nations.  It  scarcely  need  be  insisted  upon  that  these  advantages  favor 
the  entire  commerce  of  the  countries  specially  designated  in  the  act, 
since  they  are  now  able  to  ship  their  goods  to  the  United  States  on 
terms  that  have  been  artificially  rendered  more  favorable  than  those  on 
which  other  countries  not  thus  favored  are  able  to  ship  theirs. 

The  treaty*  existing  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  expressly 
stipulates  that — 


"Treaty  of    1828.   Art.    IX. 
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If  either  party  shall  hereafter  grant  to  any  other  nation  any 
particular  favor  in  navigation  or  commerce  it  shall  immediately 
become  common  to  the  other  party,  freely  where  it  is  freely  granted 
to  such  other  nation,  or  on  yielding  the  same  compensation  when 
the  grant  is  conditional. 

,  Such  a  compensation,  ^o  far  as  the  reduction  of  the  tonnage  tax  to  3 
cents  is  concerned,  has  not  been  stipulated  .for  by  the  United  States 
in  the  aforesaid  shipping  act.  Germany  is,  therefore,  ipso  facto,  entitled 
to  the  reduction  of  the  tax  in  favor  of  vessels  sailing  from  Germany 
to  the  United  States,  especially  since,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Empire,  no  tonnage  tax  is  collected  in  Germany  from  foreign  ves- 
sels ;  that  is  to  say,  no  tonnage  tax  of  the  character  of  American  ton- 
nage taxes  in  the  sense  of  section  8,  paragraph  1.  article  1,  of  the 
American  Constitution,  viz,  those  designed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
Government  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare. 

As  you  remark  in  your  esteemed  note,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  you 
have  based  your  decision  on  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General.  In 
opposition  to  this  view,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  printed  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  that  the  latter,  in  an  opinion  on  this  subject 
addressed  to  the  Department  of  State  under  date  of  May  11,  1885, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  vessels  sailing  from  Portugal  to  the  United 
States  are,  indeed,  entitled  to  the  privileges  granted  by  section  14  of 
the  shipping  act,  on  the  ground  of  the  most  favored-nation  treaty  ex- 
isting between  the  two  nations.  This  opinion  harmonizes  in  the  main 
with  the  view  entertained  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

The  Imperial  Government  entertains  the  hope,  in  view  of  the  fore- 
going considerations,  that  the  United  States  Government  on  recon- 
sidering this  matter  will  not  maintain  the  position  taken  in  the  note  of 
November  7,  1885,  and  that  it  will  grant  to  German  vessels  sailing 
between  the  two  countries  the  same  privileges  that  have  long  been 
granted  without  compensation  bv  the  German  Empire  to  American 
vessels. 

In  having  the  honor,  therefore,  hereby  to  reiterate  the  application 
made  in  my  note  of  August  3,  1885,  for  the  reduction  of  the  tonnage 
tax  to  3  cents  in  favor  of  vessels  engaged  in  trade  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  this  matter  will  be  kindly  communicated  to  me. 

Accept,  etc., 

H.  V.  Alvensleben. 
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'  No.  14 

Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  von  Alvenslehen 
• 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  March  4,  1886. 
Sir:  With  reference  to  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the  15th 
ultimo,  relative  to  the  question  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  most 
favored  nation  clauses  of  the  treaties  of  Prussia  and  other  German 
states  and  the  United  States  to  the  provisions  of  section  14  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  June  26,  1884. 

In  reply  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  your  note  will  have  consideration, 
it  being  sufficient  for  the  present  to  observe  that  Germany  admits  that 
neighborhood  and  propinquity  justify  a  special  treatment  of  inter- 
course which  may  not  be  extended  to  other  countries  under  the  favored 
nation  clause  in  treaties  with  them,  and  only  appears  to  question  the 
distance  within  which  the  rule  of  neighborhood  is  to  operate. 
Accept  sir,  etc., 

T.   F.  Bayard. 


No.  15 

Mr.  von  Alvenslehen  to  Mr.  Bayard 

[Translation] 

Imperial  German  Legation, 
Washington,  August  i,  1886  (Received  August  2). 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State: 

I  had  the  honor  duly  to  receive  your  note  of  the  4th  of  March 
last,  whereby  you  informed  me  that  my  observations  concerning  the 
applicability  of  the  most  favored  nation  clause  to  section  14  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  June  26,  1884,  would  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  in  which,  for  the  time  being,  you  confined  yourself,  by  way  of 
reply,  to  one  remark. 

In  the  mean  time  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  abolish 
certain  fees  for  official  services  to  American  vessels,  and  to  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  shipping  commissioners,  seamen,  and  owners  of 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  has  been  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  under  date  of  June  19,  1886  (Public — No.  85), 
and  has  thereby  become  a  law.  I  have  brought  this  act  to  the  notice 
of  the  Imperial  Government  and  have  been  instructed  to  state  the  view 
taken  by  that  Government  of  this  latest  law  and  to  ask  your  attention 
to  its  incompatibility  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  exising  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  States. 

This  act  extends,  in  a  measure,  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
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dent  by  section  14  of  the  act  of  June  26,  1884,  to  diminish  tonnage 
dues  in  certain  cases. 

According  to  the  act  of  1884  the  President  was  authorized,  only  in 
the  case  of  vessels  coming  from  the  ports  of  North  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, the  West  Indies,  the  Bahama,  Bermuda,  and  Sandwich  Islands,  or 
Newfoundland,  and  entering  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  reduce  the 
duty  of  3  cents  per  ton,  which  was  imposed  on  such  vessels,  provided 
that  the  said  duty  exceeded  the  dues  which  American  vessels  were 
obliged  to  pay  in  the  aforesaid  ports. 

A  reduction  of  the  duty  of  6  cents,  to  which  all  vessels  coming  from 
other  ports  were  subjected,  was  not  allowable,  even  on  the  supposition 
in  question. 

Vessels  from  the  aforesaid  favored  ports  thus  enjoyed  a  special 
preference  in  two  ways:  In  the  first  place,  they  paid  in  all  cases  a 
duty  of  but  3  cents  per  ton,  while  vessels  from  other  ports  were 
obliged  to  pay  6  cents  per  ton ;  even  these  3  cents  could  be  remitted, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  provided  that  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
duty  paid  by  American  vessels  in  the  ports  concerned  amounted  to  less 
than  3  cents  per  ton,  or  that  no  such  duty  was  levied  in  said  ports. 
This  latter  privilege  is,  according  to  the  new  law,  no  longer  to  be 
exclusively  enjoyed   by  vessels   from  the   favored  ports. 

Likewise,  vessels  from  other  than  the  most  favored  ports  may  obtain 
a  reduction  or  return  of  the  duty  of  6  cents  to  be  paid  by  them  per 
ton,  provided  that  in  the  ports  from  which  they  have  come  American 
vessels  pay  less  than  6  cents  or  no  tonnage  duty  at  all.  The  amount 
of  the  duty  to  be  remitted  is  computed  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
duties  levied  in  the  ports  of  departure. 

The  new  law  is  evidently  based  upon  the  idea  of  reciprocity.  If 
this  idea  had  been  consistently  carried  out  no  objection  could  be 
made  to  it  and  the  Imperial  Government  would  have  no  further  ground 
of  complaint.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  new  law- 
grants  special  privileges,  as  did  the  old,  to  vessels  from  the  above- 
mentioned  ports,  declaring  that  they,  without  any  compensation  on 
their  part,  shall  pay  but  3  cents  per  ton,  even  though  a  duty  in  excess 
of  that  amount  is  paid  by  American  vessels  in  the  ports  concerned. 
The  number  of  favored  ports  is  even  extended  to  those  of  South 
America  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  from  the  outset  protested  against  this 
one  sided  privilege,  which  is  in  violation  of  the  treaty  stipulations  of 
Germany  with  the  United  States.  Since  this  privilege  is  not  only  not 
abolished  by  the  new  law,  but  is  confirmed  and  even  still  further  ex- 
tended, the  original  attitude  assumed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
towards  the  old  law  has  been  in  no  wise  changed  by  the  new  act,  and 
the  Imperial  Government  must  continue  to  protest  against  the  viola- 
tions of  its  treaty  rights  while  maintaining  the  arguments  contained  in| 
my  note  of  Februarv  15,  1886.  As  long  as  vessels  from  the  ports  of 
North  and  Central  America  pay  but  one-half  the  tonnage  duty  that  is 
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levied  upon  vessels  from  German  ports,  without  being  required  to 
furnish  proof  that  less  than  6  cents  is  exacted  from  American  vessels 
in  their  ports,  the  Imperial  Government  will  be  obliged  to  maintain 
its  claim  for  similar  usage,  viz,  the  exemption  from  furnishing  such 
proof. 

As  is  stated  in  my  note  of  February  15,  1886,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  unable  to  regard  as  conclusive  your  principal  argument;  viz, 
that  the  privilege  in  question  is  of  a  purely  geographical  character, 
because  the  effect  of  this  privilege  is  to  benefit,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
entire  trade  and  navigation  of  those  countries  in  which  the  ports  in 
question  are  situated.  No  paramount  importance  can  be  attached  (as 
is  done  by  the  L^nited  States  Government)  to  the  mere  form  in  which 
this  privilege  is  granted  to  particular  countries. 

I  am  therefore  instructed,  on  the  ground  of  the  treaty  right  per- 
taining to  the  Imperial  Government,  to  reiterate  its  previous  claim  that 
German  ports  shall  be  placed  on  a  footing  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
North  and  Central  American  ports,  etc.,  and  most  respectfully  to 
request  you,  Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  to  favor  me  with  the  further 
reply  which,  in  your  note  of  March  4,  you  gave  me  to  understand  that 
I  might  expect  from  you. 

Accept,  etc., 

H.  V.  Alvensleben. 


DUJY— IMPORTED  SALT— TREATY  WITH  PRUSSIA^ 

The  treaty  of  May  1,  1828,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  is  to  be  taken  as  operative  as  respects  so  much  of  the  German 
Empire  as  constitutes  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia.  Semble,  that  it  is  not 
eflfective  as  regards  the  rest  of  that  Empire. 

The  "most  favored  nation  clause"  in  that  treaty  is  not  violated  by  paragraph 
608  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  27,  1894,  laying  a  discriminating  duty  on 
salt  imported  from  a  country  which  imposes  a  duty  on  salt  exported  from 
the  United  States. 

In  case  of  conflict  between  a  treaty  and  a  subsequent  statute,  the  latter 
governs. 

The  laws  of  a  foreign  country  are  not  known  to  the  Attorney-General,  but  are 
facts  to  be  proved  by  competent  evidence. 

As  to  when  the  discriminating  duty  aforesaid  apphes  to  a  country  which  inv 
poses  a  duty  on  salt  exported  from  the  United  States  but  lays  a  counter- 
vailing excise  tax  on  domestic  salt.    Quaere. 

Department  of  Justice, 

November  jj,  1894. 
Sir:     I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  communication   of 

October  27,  asking  my  official  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  salt 

^21  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  80. 
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imported  from  the  Empire  of  Germany  is  dutiable  under  paragraph 
608  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  27,  1894.  That  paragraph,  which  puts 
salt  in  general  on  the  free  list,  contains  the  following  proviso : 

Provided,  That  if  salt  is  imported  from  any  country  whether 
independent  or  a  dependency  which  imposes  a  duty  upon  salt  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  then  there  shall  be  levied,  paid,  and 
collected  upon  such  salt  the  rate  of  duty  existing  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

As  Germany  imposes  a  duty  upon  salt  exported  from  the  United 
States,  German  salt  is  apparently  subject  to  the  proviso  just  quoted. 
The  German  ambassador,  however,  claims  it  is  entitled  to  come  into 
the  United  States  free  on  two  grounds. 

One  is  the  "most  favored  nation  clause,"  so  called,  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  May  1,  1828,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Prussia : 

Article  V 

No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  any  article  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  Prussia,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
importation  into  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  of  any  article  the  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  than  are  or  shall  be 
payable  on  the  like  article  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
any  other  foreign  country.     *     *     * 

Article  IX 

If  either  party  shall  hereafter  grant  to  any  other  nation  any 
particular  favor  in  navigation  or  commerce  it  shall  immediately 
become  common  to  the  other  party  freely,  where  it  is  freely 
granted  to  such  other  nation,  or  on  yielding  the  same  compensa- 
tion, when  the  grant  is  conditional. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  this  treaty  is  to  be  taken  as  operative 
as  respects  so  much  of  the  German  Empire  as  constitutes  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia  no  facts  or  considerations  with  which  I  have  been  made 
acquainted  justify  the  assumption  that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  effective 
as  regards  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  Neither  am  I  informedl 
whether  the  German  salt,  for  which  free  admission  into  this  countrv 
is  demanded,  is  a  product  or  manufacture  of  Prussia  proper,  or  o 
some  other  part  or  parts  of  the  German  Empire. 

If  it  be  assumed,  however,  for  present  purposes,  that  the  treaty  o 
1828  binds  the  United  States  as  regards  all  the  constituent  parts  o 
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the  German  Empire,  the  claim  of  the  German  ambassador,  founded 
upon  the  "most  favored  nation  clause,"  must  be  pronounced  untenable 
for  at  least  two  conclusive  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  "most  favored  nation  clauses"  of  our  treaties 
with  foreign  powers  have  from  the  foundation  of  our  Government 
been  invariably  construed  both  as  not  forbidding  any  internal  regula- 
tions necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  home  industries,  and  as  per- 
mitting commercial  concessions  to  a  country  which  are  not  gratuitous, 
but  are  in  return  for  equivalent  concessions,  and  to  which  no  other 
country  is  entitled  except  upon  rendering  the  same  equivalents.  Thus, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  when  Secretary  of  State  in  1792,  said  of  treaties  ex- 
changing the  rights  of  the  most  favored  nation  that  "they  leave  each 
party  free  to  make  what  internal  regulations  they  please,  and  to  give 
what  preference  they  find  expedient  to  native  merchants,  vessels,  and 
productions."  In  1817  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  acting  in  the  same 
ofticial  capacity,  took  the  ground  that  the  "most  favored  nation  clause 
only  covered  gratuitous  favors  and  did  not  touch  concessions  for 
equivalents  expressed  or  implied."  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Evarts,  and  Mr.  Bayard,  when  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State, 
have  each  given  official  expression  to  the  same  view.  It  has  also 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  more  than  one  well- 
considered  decision,  while  in  Bartram  v.  Robertson  (122  U.  S.  116), 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  speaking  for  the  whole  court,  expounded  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  "most  favored  nation  clause"  in  this  language  (p.  120)  : 

They  were  pledges  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  United 
States  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  each  other,  that,  in  the  im- 
position of  duties  on  goods  imported  into  one  of  the  countries 
which  were  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  other,  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  against  them  in  favor  of  goods  of  like  char- 
acter imported  from  any  other  country.  They  imposed  an  obli- 
gation upon  both  countries  to  avoid  hostile  legislation  in  that 
respect. 

This  interpretation  of  the  "most  favored  nation  clause,"  so  clearly 
established  as  a  doctrine  of  American  law,  is  believed  to  accord  with 
the  interpretation  put  upon  the  clause  by  foreign  powers — certainly  by 
Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Thus,  as  the  clause  permits  any  internal 
regulations  that  a  country  may  find  necessary  to  give  a  preference  to 
"native  merchants,  vessels,  and  productions,"  the  representatives  of 
both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  expressly  declared,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Conference  of  1888,  that  the  export  sugar  bounty  of  one 
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country  might  be  counteracted  by  the  import  sugar  duty  of  another 
without  causing  any  discrimination  which  could  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion of  the  "most  favored  nation  clause."  So  both  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  acquiesced  in  the  position  of  the  United  States,  that  our  treaty 
with  Hawaii  did  not  entitle  those  nations  to  equal  privileges  in  regard 
to  imports  with  those  thus  obtained  by  the  United  States,  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  United  States  being  in  consideration  of  conces- 
sions by  the  United  States  which  Germany  and  Great  Britain  not  only 
did  not  offer  to  make,  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  make. 

If  these  established  principles  be  applied  to  the  case  in  hand  but  one 
result  seems  to  be  possible.  The  form  which  the  provisions  of  our 
recent  tariff  act  relating  to  salt  may  have  assumed  is  quite  immaterial. 
It  enacts,  in  substance  and  effect,  that  any  country  admitting  American 
salt  free  shall  have  its  ow^n  salt  admitted  free  here,  while  any  country 
putting  a  duty  upon  American  salt  shall  have  its  salt  dutiable  here 
under  the  preexisting  statute.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  con- 
cedes "free  salt"  to  any  nation  which  concedes  "free  salt"  to  the  United 
States.  Germany,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  that  concession  upon  return- 
ing the  same  equivalent.  But  otherwise  she  is  not  so  entitled,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  "most  favored  nation  clause"  which  compels 
the  United  States  to  discriminate  against  other  nations  and  in  favor 
of  Germany  by  granting  gratuitously  to  the  latter  privileges  which  it 
grants  to  the  former  only  upon  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  price. 

In  the  next  place,  even  if  the  provisions  of  our  recent  tariff  act 
under  consideration  could  be  deemed  to  contravene  the  "most-favored- 
nation  clause"  of  the  treaty  with  Germany — as  they  can  not  be  for 
the  reasons  stated — the  result  will  be  the  same.  The  tariff  act  is  a 
statute  later  than  the  treaty  and,  so  far  as  inconsistent  wath  it,  is  con- 
trolling. The  principle  is  too  well  settled  to  admit  of  discussion,  and 
if  any  relief  from  its  operations  is  desirable  it  can  be  obtained  only 
through  proper  modifying  legislation  by  Congress. 

While  the  first  proposition  of  the  German  ambassador  proceeds  upon 
the  basis  that  Germany  does  levy  an  import  duty  on  American  salt, 
his  second  proposition  is  that  in  reality  it  does  not  do  so.  The  duty, 
it  is  said,  should  be  regarded  as  in  fact  an  internal  excise  tax,  since 
a  tax  equivalent  to  the  duty  is  levied  upon  all  salt  in  the  country  when- 
ever and  however  it  appears,  and  is  the  same  upon  salt  produced  in 
Germany  as  upon  salt  coming  from  the  United  States.  It  is  matter 
of  convenience  merely  that  the  tax  upon  American  salt  is  collected 
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immediately  upon  its  arrival  in  port.  In  short,  the  claim  is  that  there 
is  no  discrimination  against  American  salt,  which  is  the  evil  our  statute 
aims  to  prevent ;  that  American  salt  and  German  salt  are  in  reality 
treated  on  a  footing  of  entire  equality. 

The  validity  of  this  proposition  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  a  position  to 
judge  of,  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  The  laws  of  Germany  I  do  not 
and  can  not  be  expected  to  know,  and,  like  other  foreign  laws,  are 
facts  to  be  proved  by  competent  evidence.  The  statement  respecting 
them  rnade  by  the  German  ambassador  in  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  (copy  of  which  you  inclose)  are  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect, but  they  leave  me  in  doubt  upon  what  seems  to  me  a  vital  point, 
viz,  whether  the  internal  excise  tax  on  salt  referred  to  is  imperial  in 
character — that  is,  is  levied  by  and  belongs  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment— or  is  local,  and  is  levied  by  and  belongs  to  one  or  more  con- 
stituent states  of  the  Empire.  If  it  is  of  the  latter  character,  it  prob- 
ably can  not  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  matter  in  hand  any  more 
than  a  like  domestic  tax  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  could  be  considered  in  the  same  relation.  If,  however,  it  could 
be  considered  under  any  circumstances,  then  it  is  obviously  material 
to  know  whether  such  tax  is  levied  by  all  of  the  constituent  states  of 
the  Empire,  without  exception,  and  actually  or  necessarily  at  the  same 
rate. 

As  at  present  advised,  therefore,  salt  imported  from  the  Empire  of 
Germany  is,  in  my  judgment,  legally  dutiable  under  the  statute  above 
quoted. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Richard  Olney. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Decisions  of  Federal  Courts 
THE  BARK  ELWINE   KREPLIN  ^ 

Seamen's  IVagcs. — Desertion. — Imprisonment  on  Shore. — Consul. — 
Treaty  With  Prussia. — Jurisdiction. — Parties. — Practice. — Minor. 
— F.xecutiz'e  Recognition. 

A  Prussian  bark,  with  a  crew  whose  term  of  service  had  not  expired,  was 
laid  up  at  Staten  Island,  on  account  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  France". 
A  difficulty  arose  between  the  captain  and  the  crew,  and  they  demanded 
leave  to  go  and  see  the  consul.  This  the  captain  refused  to  allow,  but 
agreed  that  one  of  them,  named  L.,  might  go.  They  insisted  that  they 
would  all  go,  and  the  captain  went  ashore  to  get  the  aid  of  the  police. 
After  he  had  gone,  the  crew  informed  the  mate  that  they  were  going  to 
see  the  consul,  and  went  ashore,  without  serious  objection  from  the  mate. 
The  captain,  returning,  was  told  by  the  mate  that  the  men  had  gone  ashore, 
and  high  words  passed  between  them,  which  resulted  in  the  mate's  saying 
that  he  would  go  too,  and  he  went  ashore,  without  objection  from  the 
captain.  The  captain,  with  a  police  officer,  overtook  the  crew,  and  all  hands 
went  before  a  police  justice,  where  the  captain  made  a  complaint  against 
the  mate  and  the  crew  for  mutiny  and  desertion.  The  justice  informed  the 
captain  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  he  directed  a  policeman  to  take  the 
men  into  custody,  and  they  were  locked  up.  The  captain  then  went  before 
the  Prussian  consul,  and  made  complaint,  requesting  that  the  crew  be  pun- 
ished, and  that  they  be  kept  in  custody  preliminarily,  and  stating  that  he 
could  not  receive  the  mate  on  board  again.  The  consul  then  issued  a  requisi- 
tion to  a  commissioner  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  stating 
that  the  men  had  deserted,  and  asking  for  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  men,  and, 
"if  said  charge  be  true,"  that  they  be  detained  until  there  should  be  an 
opportunity  to  send  them  back.  The  requisition  the  captain  took  to  the 
police  justice,  who  thereupon,  without  examination,  committed  all  the  men 
to  the  county  jail,  where  they  lay  for  ten  days.  On  the  direction  of  the 
consul,  they  were  then  released,  and  came  to  the  consul's  office,  where 
they  were  advised  to  go  to  the  ship,  and  ask  the  captain  for  their  wages. 
Some  of  them  went,  and  the  captain  agreed  to  meet  the  crew  at  the  consul's 
office  next  day.  He  came  there,  but  the  parties  failed  to  meet  each  other, 
and  thereafter  the  seamen  executed  assignments  of  their  wages  to  the  mate, 


^8  Fed.  Cases,  592  (Case  4,427)  ;  4  Benedict,  413. 

Note. — This  case  was  reversed  by  the  Circuit  Court,  on  the  ground  that  this 
Court  was  prohibited,  under  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  from  exercising  jurisdiction. 
An  application  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  mandamus,  to  compel  the 
Circuit  Court  to  pass  upon  the  merits,  but  was  denied.  Fed.  Cases  (No.  4426), 
vol.  8:  588. 
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but  without  consideration,  and  he  filed  this  libel  against  the  vessel,  to  recover 
the  wages  of  all.  The  captain  was  part  owner  of  the  ship.  He  defended 
the  suit,  and  claimed  that  the  men  had  forfeited  their  wages  by  desertion ; 
that  they  had  agreed  in  the  articles  not  to  bring  the  suit ;  and  that  the  Court, 
under  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  had  no  jurisdiction. 

Held,  That,  as  to  the  mate  and  L.,  there  could  be  no  pretence  of  desertion,  for 
they  left  the  vessel  with  the  captain's  consent; 

That,  as  the  other  seamen  only  left  the  ship,  without  taking  their  clothes,  to  go 
and  see  the  consul,  the  charge  of  desertion  was  not  made  out  against  them ; 

That  the  conduct  of  the  captain,  in  imprisoning  the  men,  was  unlawful,  and 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  contract  of  the  mariners ; 

That  no  law  permits  the  imprisonment  of  deserters  in  our  jails,  except  on  proof 
of  the  facts  before  a  competent  tribunal ; 

That  the  men  were  not  prevented  from  bringing  this  suit  by  the  clause  in  the 
article  referring  to  that  provision  of  the  German  mercantile  law,  that 
"the  seaman  is  not  allowed  to  sue  the  master  in  a  foreign  port,"  because 
this  is  not  a  suit  against  the  master,  and  the  master  having,  by  his  unlawful 
conduct,  absolved  the  men  from  their  agreement,  had  absolved  them  from 
this  portion  of  it  with  the  rest; 

That  the  clause  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  that  "the 
consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  commercial  agents  shall  have  the  right,  as  such 
to  act  as  judges  and  arbitrators,  in  such  differences  as  may  arise  between 
the  captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  nation  whose  interests 
are  committted  to  their  charge,  without  tlie  interference  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, unless,  &c.,  &c.,"  was  not  sufficient  to  oust  this  Court  of  its  jurisdiction 
over  this  controversy. 

Whether  this  clause  has  any  application  to  suits  in  retn — qucere. 

That  the  Prussian  consul  had  not  acted  in  this  matter  as  judge  or  arbitrator, 
which  words  must  be  taken  in  their  ordinary  sense,  implying  investigation 
of  facts  upon  evidence,  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  their  effect,  and  a 
determination  thereon; 

That  the  consul  is  not  a  Court,  and  neither  his  record  nor  his  testimony  is 
conclusive  on  this  Court; 

That,  as  the  consul,  though  really  appointed  as  consul  of  the  North  German 
Union,  was  recognized  by  the  Executive  Department  as  consul  of  Prussia 
by  virtue  of  such  appointment,  the  action  of  the  Executive  was  binding 
on  the  Court,  and  he  must  be  held  to  be  the  Prussian  consul ; 

That  the  seamen  might  file  a  petition  to  be  now  made  colibellants,  and  on  such 
petition  being  filed,  and  the  cancellation  of  their  assignments  to  the  mate, 
they  would  be  entitled  to  decrees  for  their  wages. 

In  admiralty,  minors  are  allowed  to  sue  for  wages  in  their  own  name. 

Benedict,  J.  This  is  a  cause  of  subtraction  of  wages,  instituted  by 
Max  Newman,  who  was  the  chief  mate  of  the  Prussian  bark  Elunne 
Kreplin,  to  recover  the  sum  of  $173,  being  the  amount  of  his  wages 
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earned  in  the  capacity  of  chief  mate  of  that  vessel;  and  also  the  sum 
of  $1,158,  which  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  wages  of  the  crew, 
which  he  claims  to  recover  as  assignee  of  the  seamen.  A  statement 
of  the  facts  in  proof  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  many 
questions  raised. 

The  time  of  service  and  rates  of  wages  are  not  disputed.  The  libel 
concedes  the  term  of  service  for  which  the  men  were  shipped  to  have 
been  two  years,  which  has  not  yet  expired. 

This  term  of  service  being  admitted  in  the  libel,  is  to  be  taken  as 
proved,  although  it  is  not  entirely  clear  from  the  agreement  itself  that 
such  was  its  legal  effect.  In  the  prosecution  of  her  voyage,  the  brig 
arrived  in  this  port,  and,  war  having  broken  out  between  Prussia  and 
France,  she  was  compelled  to  lay  up  here  to  wait  for  peace.  She  was 
accordingly  laid  up  at  Staten  Island,  and  while  there  the  difficulty 
arose  which  gave  rise  to  the  present  litigation.  It  appears  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  1870,  before  breakfast,  the  master 
undertook  to  chastise  the  cabin  boy,  in  the  cabin.  The  boy's  cries 
being  heard  by  the  crew,  who  were  at  work  on  deck,  they  went  in 
a  body  into  the  cabin,  and  challenged  the  right  of  the  master  to  chastise 
the  boy.  The  master  thereupon  desisted,  and  the  men  returned  to 
their  work  on  deck.  The  master  soon  followed,  and  an  altercation 
ensued  between  the  master  and  crew,  in  which  various  complaints  were 
made,  and  some  vile  epithets  applied  to  the  master  by  the  mate,  who 
was  not  in  the  cabin  with  the  men^  but  in  the  altercation  on  deck  took 
part  with  the  crew.  During  the  dispute,  the  men,  in  a  body,  demanded 
permission  to  go  before  the  consul  with  their  complaints.  Permission 
was  given  to  one  named  Lutte,  and  perhaps  to  Martens  also.  The  per- 
mission to  Lutte  is  conceded  by  the  master,  but  permission  to  Martens 
is  denied.  Upon  permission  being  given  to  Lutte,  the  crew  cried  out, 
"We  will  all  go."  When  the  dispute  ended,  the  captain  went  to,  his 
breakfast,  and  after  breakfast  went  ashore,  to  obtain,  as  he  says,  the 
aid  of  the  police,  on  account  of  the  mutinous  condition  of  the  crew. 
After  he  was  gone,  the  crew,  having  finished  cleansing  the  decks,  and 
eaten  their  breakfast,  dressed  and  informed  the  mate,  then  in  com- 
mand, that  they  were  going  to  the  consul,  and  went  ashore.  No  ohiec- 
tion  was  made  by  the  mate,  beyond  a  suggestion  that  they  had  bett'"'- 
wait  till  the  captain  returned.  Soon  after  the  men  had  left,  the  capt-^iM 
returned,  but  without  any  police,  and  was  informed  by  the  mate  that 
tbe  crew   had   gone   ashore.     Words   thereupon    passed    between   the 
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captain  and  mate,  which  resulted  in  the  mate's  saying,  "I  will  go, 
too,"  whereupon  he  also  left,  without  any  objection  by  the  master. 
On  leaving  the  ship,  the  mate  proceeded  to  the  ferry  leading  to  Xew 
York  city,  where  the  office  of  the  Prussian  consul  is  located.  The  rest 
of  the  crew  appear  to  have  followed  the  carpenter,  who  went  to  th 
police  station  to  enter  a  complaint  against  the  master  for  beating  the' 
boy,  in  whom  the  carpenter,  doubtless,  took  more  interest  than  thej 
others,  as  he  came  from  the  same  town  in  Germany.  The  master  soon} 
appeared  at  the  police  station,  and  shortly  after  at  the  ferry  house,! 
with  a  policeman.  The  mate,  at  their  request,  accompanied  them 
to  Justice  Garret,  a  police  justice  of  the  village  of  Edgewater.  Ther 
the  captain  made  a  complaint  against  the  whole  crew,  including  th 
mate,  for  mutiny  and  desertion,  but  was  informed  by  the  justic 
that  he  was  without  jurisdiction,  and  that  application  must  be  made 
to  the  United  States  courts.  The  justice,  however,  was  afterwards 
induced  to  direct  a  policeman  to  take  the  men  into  custody,  if  he 
would  do  so  at  his  own  risk.  This  the  policeman  did,  and  the  mate 
and  rnen  were  then  locked  up. 

The  master  next  proceeded  to  the  consul's  office,  and  there  made 
complaint  in  writing,  of  which  a  protocol  was  made,  describing  tlu- 
occurrence  of  the  morning  on  board  the  ship,  and  stating  that  thi. 
men  were  then  in  custody  on  Staten  Island,  and  ending  as  follows : 
"I  request  of  the  consul-general  the  punishment  of  the  entire  crew, 
especially  of  the  mate,  Newman,  who  has  instigated  the  complot.  Since 
my  life  is  not  safe,  I  request  that  the  entire  crew  be  kept  in  custody 
preliminarily;  and,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  can  not  again  take 
the  mate  on  board." 

The  consul  thereupon  issued  a  requisition,  the  substance  of  which 
has  been  proved,  in  the  absence  of  the  original.  To  whom  this  requi- 
sition was  addressed  is  not  certain.  Justice  Garret  thinks  that  it  was 
addressed,  "To  any  marshal  or  magistrate  of  the  United  States;"  but 
it  was  written  on  a  blank,  which  was  addressed  in  print,  "To  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the District 

of  New  York,"  and  it  is  not  shown  that  the  blank  address  was  altered  )r 
filled  up.  This  requisition,  after  referring  to  the  treaty  with  Prusf^i* 
stipulating  for  the  return  of  deserting  seamen,  and  authorizing  the' 
consul  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  search^ 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  deserters,  represented  that  these  searrien, 
naming  them,  and  including  the  mate  and  Lutte,  had  deserted  iwttl 
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this  vessel  on  that  day ;  tnat  the  consul  maOe  application  tor  a  warrant 
to  the  marshal  oi  said  district  to  cause  the  men  to  be  arrested,  and  "if 
said  charge  be  true,  that  they  be  Oetained  at  the  consul  s  expense  until 
there  should  be  an  opportunity  to  send  them  back.  No  action  was 
taken  by  the  consul  in  regard  to  the  master's  complaint,  except  to 
deliver  this  requisition  to  the  master,  who,  instead  of  presenting  it  to 
a  U.  S.  Commissioner,  took  it  to  Justice  Garret,  the  next  morning, 
and  thereupon  Justice  Garret,  without  examination,  committed  all  the 
men  to  the  common  jail  of  Richmond  County,  his  commitment  stating 
that  it  was  upon  the  complaint  of  the  master  for  desertion,  and  con- 
taining no  allusion  to  the  consul's  requisition. 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  master  desired  a  release  of  some  of  the 
men,  and  the  consul,  appears  to  have  directed  a  release  of  them  all, 
but  no  order  for  their  return  to  the  ship  was  made  by  the  consul  or 
asked  for  by  the  master,  nor  was  the  production  of  the  men  before  the 
consul  directed. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  two  policemen  took  the  mate  and  three  of 
the  men  from  the  jail  to  the  consul's  office,  and  were  then  directed  to 
release  them,  and  the  men  were  advised  to  go  on  board  and  persuade 
the  master  to  pay  them  their  wages.  The  next  day  the  remaining  four 
were  released  from  jail,  and  during  the  day  all  the  men  appeared  at 
the  consul's  office.  They  were  again  advised  to  go  to  the  ship  and 
ask  the  master  for  their  wages,  but  they  had  no  money  to  pay  their 
ferriages  from  New  York  to  Staten  Island.  By  putting  all  their  means 
together,  however,  enough  was  found  to  pay  the  ferriage  of  three. 
Accordingly,  the  mate,  the  carpenter  and  Lutte  went  to  the  ship  and 
saw  the  master.  The  mate  testifies  that  the  captain  promised  to  pay 
him  and  appointed  the  next  day  to  meet  him  at  the  consul's. 

The  master  admits  making  the  appointment,  and  that  he  gave  the 
mate  his  navigation  book  and  entered  in  it  the  credits  to  date,  but 
denies  the  promise  to  pay  him.  As  to  what  actually  took  place  at  this 
interview,  the  witnesses  differ,  but  the  result  was  an  arrangement  to 
meet  at  the  consul's  office  the  next  day.  This  meeting  never  took 
place.  The  men  and  the  master  appear  to  have  been  at  the  consul's 
during  that  day,  but  they  failed  to  meet,  although  the  master  says  that 
as  he  came  down  from  the  consul's  he  saw  Torriff  and  Reischoff.  two 
of  the  crew,  whom  he  asked  to  return  to  the  ship,  and  they  laughed 
at  him  and  said,  "No !  Not  a  bit  of  it."  Subsequently,  this  action  was 
commenced.     Upon  these  facts  it  is  contended  that  these  seamen  are 
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not  entitled  to  recover  their  wages,  admitted  to  have  been  earned  in 
the  service  of  this  vessel,  on  several  grounds. 

Upon  the  merits,  it  is  said  that  the  wages  have  been  forfeited  by 
desertion. 

The  charge  of  desertion  against  the  mate  has  no  foundation.  He 
left  the  ship  openly  without  objection  from  the  master,  without  taking 
any  of  his  clothes,  and  with  a  remark,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  a  notification  that  he  was  going  to  see  the  consul.  He  was  shortly 
arrested  and  cast  into  prison  and  there  kept  during  ten  days  of  the 
extremely  hot  weather  of  last  August,  and  then  let  out  without  a 
request  or  suggestion  that  he  return  to  the  vessel.  Indeed,  the  master 
had  expressly  declared  that  he  should  not  return.  It  is  vain  to  contend 
that  these  facts  present  any  of  the  features  of  desertion,  so  far  as  the 
mate  is  concerned.  With  regard  to  Lutte,  the  case  is  still  stronger, 
for  the  master  concedes  that  Lutte  asked  and  obtained  of  him  per- 
mission to  go  to  the  consul.  He  also  was  in  a  similar  manner  im- 
prisoned as  a  deserter.  With  regard  to  the  other  seamen  the  case  is 
simply  one  of  leaving  the  ship  without  permission.  "It  has  been 
uniformly  held  that  it  is  not  desertion,  for  the  seamen  to  leave  the 
vessel  against  orders  to  go  before  the  consul  at  a  foreign  port  to 
complain  of  their  treatment."  (1  Pars.'  Mar.  Law.  470.  note.)  In  this 
case  the  men  did  not  take  their  clothes.  When  the  master  gave  per- 
mission to  Lutte  to  go  to  the  consul,  they  announced  their  intention  to 
go  too.  When  they  left  they  informed  the  mate,  who  was  then  in 
command  {The  Union,  Bl.  &  H.  563).  that  they  were  going  to  see  the 
consul.  Upon  the  evidence,  I  find  nothing  to  justify  the  master  in  sup-i 
posing  that  the  men  were  not  going  to  the  consul,  and  would  not 
return  to  the  ship  at  nightfall,  and  yet  they  were  all  at  once  arrested 
and  cast  into  prison ;  and,  so  far  as  appears,  without  any  prior  request 
that  they  return  to  the  ship.  To  hold  such  a  leaving  of  the  ship  to  be 
desertion  is  impossible.  But  it  is  said  that  when  released  from  jail 
they  refused  to  return  to  duty,  and  are  therefore  deserters.  There  is 
some  evidence  to  this  effect,  but  it  is  loose,  and.  upon  a  consideration 
of  all  the  evidence,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  master  never  in  fact  com- 
municated to  the  men  either  an  intention  to  forfeit  their  wages  or  a 
desire  to  have  them  again  in  his  ser\'ice.  As  to  the  mate,  he  had 
expressly  refused  to  have  him  on  board.  As  to  Kruise  and  Reischoif. 
he  had,  before  the  diflRculty,  given  them  to  understand  that  they  would 
be  permitted  to  leave.     He  was  half  owner.     His  vessel  was  laid  up  to 
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await  the  result  of  a  great  war—  only  the  services  of  watchmen  were 
required  on  board — and  he  had  engaged  two  other  men  for  that  duty. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  reason  to  desire  the  return  of  the  men,  and,  I  am 
satisfied,  did  not  desire  it,  although  he  may  have  been  quite  willing 
to  make  out  a  case  of  desertion,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  very  con- 
siderable sum  due  the  men;  but  his  action  was  such  as  to  lead  the 
men  to  suppose  that  their  leaving  the  service  of  the  ship  was  acquiesced 
in,  and  such,  it  appears,  was  the  impression  formed  by  the  consul,  for 
he  says  he  told  the  men  he  was  sure  the  captain  would  pay  them  their 
wages.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  connection  of  the 
men  with  the  ship  was  severed  by  mutual  consent,  and  consequently, 
they  are  entitled  to  their  wages. 

But  if  this  be  not  so,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the 
master,  in  imprisoning  these  men,  was  unlawful,  and  sufficient  to  dis- 
solve the  contract  of  the  mariners;  and  I  apply  to  the  case  of  these 
foreign  seamen  in  an  American  port  the  same  rule  which  our  Courts 
have  applied  in  cases  of  the  imprisonment  of  American  seamen  in 
foreign  ports.    The  rule  is  stated  as  follows : 

"The  practice  of  imprisoning  disobedient  and  refractory  seamen  in 
foreign  jails  is  one  of  doubtful  legality.  It  is  certainly  to  be  justified 
only  by  a  strong  case  of  necessity.  It  should  be  used  as  one  of  safety, 
rather  than  discipline,  and  never  applied  as  punishment  for  past  mis- 
conduct." (The  Mary,  Gilpin,  31-32.)  In  Jordan  v.  Williams  (1 
Curt.  C.  Cls.  81),  it  is  stated  as  settled,  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
ordinary  powers  of  a  shipmaster  to  imprison  his  men  on  shore. 

The  imprisonment  inflicted  on  these  men  was  without  justification. 
The  only  excuse  for  it  is  the  occurrence  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
August,  above  detailed,  which  was  not  a  very  serious  matter.  The 
men  were  undoubtedly  wrong  in  appearing  in  the  cabin,  and  calling  in 
question  the  master's  right  to  punish  the  boy;  for  which,  perhaps, 
there  is  some  palliation  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  crew  doubtless  knew 
that  by  the  Prussian  laws  corporal  punishment  of  seamen  is  not  per- 
mitted, they  may  not  have  known  that,  by  the  same  laws,  "ship  boys 
are  subject  to  the  parental  chastisement  of  the  master."  The  punish- 
ment of  the  boy,  in  this  instance,  was  not  cruel,  and  the  men  could 
not  complain  of  some  punishment  inflicted  on  them  for  their  appear- 
ance in  the  cabin,  and  their  disrespectful  language  afterwards  on  deck. 
But  there  was  nothing  alarming  in  the  temper  of  the  crew ;  there  had 
^"e^n  no  difficulty  with  them  before  this,  and  nothing  occurred  on  this 
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day  which  any  master  of  order,  judgment  and  firmness  would  not  have 
easily  dealt  with.  No  weapons  were  shown,  no  blows  struck,  no  threats 
made,  except  that  of  reporting  to  the  consul,  and,  if  punishment  was 
thought  necessary,  it  should  have  been  inflicted  on  board,  and  not  by 
imprisonment  in  a  foreign  jail. 

Neither  does  the  master  stand  excused,  if  it  be  considered  to  have 
been  shown  that  he  really  thought  the  men  had  left  the  ship,  with 
intent  to  desert,  for  his  whole  conduct  was  unlawful.  No  law  permits 
the  imprisonment  of  deserters  in  our  jails,  except  on  proof  of  the 
facts  before  a  competent  tribunal.  The  Act  of  March  2d,  1829,  which 
is  the  only  statute  enacted  to  render  effective  the  provisions  of  Art. 
11  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  requires  an  application  by  the  consul, 
with  preliminary  proofs,  before  a  magistrate  having  competent  juris- 
diction, and  the  warrant  of  such  magistrate  for  the  arrest.  The 
seamen  can  not  be  surrendered  to  the  authority  of  the  consul,  until  an 
examination  be  had  before  the  magistrate,  and  the  statement  that  the 
seaman  is  a  deserter  found  to  be  true.  And  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  the  seamen,  in  such  cases,  is  not  for  punishment,  but  simply  for 
safe-keeping  until  he  can  be  sent  back.  Here  the  men  were  imprisoned, 
in  the  first  instance,  for  a  day  and  a  night,  upon  the  request  of  the 
master,  without  any  of  the  preliminary  proofs  required  by  the  statute, 
and  without  the  interposition  of  the  consul.  And  when,  on  the  next 
day,  the  consul  issued  the  requisition  for  an  examination  before  a 
U.  S.  Commissioner,  the  master  took  it  to  the  police  justice,  where 
it  was  used,  apparently  by  way  of  inducement,  for  the  imprison- 
ment was  then  continued  for  some  ten  days,  upon  the  complaint  of 
the  master,  and  not  by  virtue  of  the  requisition.  This  imprisonment 
was,  in  law,  the  act  of  the  master.  He  caused  it  to  be  done  by  a 
magistrate,  known  to  him  to  be  without  jurisdiction.  Nor  can  he 
protect  himself  by  saying  that  he  acted  under  the  direction  of  the 
consul.  The  consul  made  no  requisition  upon  the  police  justice,  and 
never  requested  that  officer  to  imprison  the  men,  and  his  requisition 
is  not  alluded  to  in  the  commitment.  He  did  direct  somebody  tc 
release  them,  but  it  is  not  show'n  what  person,  other  than  the  captair 
and  the  policeman,  he  so  directed.  It  is  also  true  that  he  paid  thi' 
jail  fees  to  the  jailer,  but  there  is  evidence  showing  that  his  paymert 
was  for  the  account  of  the  master. 

If  it  be  true,  that  a  master  is  not  responsible  for  an  imprisonmei  t 
inflicted  by  competent  authorities,  under  the  order  of  a  consul   (Tl 
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Coriolaniis,  Crabbe's  R.  241 ;  IVilson  v.  The  Mary,  Gilpin,  31 ;  Jordan 
V.  IVilliams,  1  Curt.  C.  Cls.  82),  it  is  also  true  that  he  is  responsible 
for  an  imprisonment  inflicted,  at  his  request,  by  a  police  justice  with- 
out jurisdiction  in  the  premises  {Snow  v.  Wope,  2  Curt.  C.  Cls.  304). 

In  every  aspect,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  master  in  respect  to  these 
men  was  unlawful,  and,  it  appears  to  me,  without  excuse.  Three  of 
the  men  who  have  appeared  before  me,  are  men  of  intelligence,  and 
of  truthful  appearance.  The  mate  appears  quite  the  equal  of  the  mas- 
ter, and  is,  in  fact,  his  connection  by  marriage.  The  difficulty  arose 
in  a  port  where  there  was  every  opportunity  for  protection,  and  for 
lawful  investigation,  and  there  was  nothing  requiring  haste.  Such  an 
imprisonment,  under  such  circumstances,  I  consider  sufficient,  within 
the  principles  of  the  adjudged  cases,  to  dissolve  the  marines'  contract, 
and  sever  the  connection  between  the  men  and  the  vessel. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  men  contracted  not  to  sue  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and,  therefore,  this  action  can  not  be  maintained.  This  position 
is  based  upon  the  words  of  the  ship's  articles  or  muster  roll,  which 
declare  that  "the  teamen  hire  themselves  on  the  above-mentioned  vessel 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  regulations  printed  in  the  book  of  Navi- 
gation." The  book  of  Navigation  referred  to  is  a  book  which  is 
furnished  to  every  Prussian  seaman,  and  which  contains  the  name  of 
the  holder,  with  a  description  of  his  person,  and  memorandum  of 
every  shipment  and  every  discharge  of  the  holder,  signed  by  the  mus- 
tering authorities.  The  book  contains  also  a  printed  appendix,  where 
may  be  found  certain  extracts  from  the  German  mercantile  law,  among 
which  extracts  is  this  provision:  "The  seaman  is  not  allowed  to  sue 
the  master  in  a  foreign  court."  Assuming  that  this  provision  of  law  is 
incorporated  into  the  agreement,  by  the  words  used  in  the  articles,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  contract,  which  is  not  entirely 
clear,  the  first  answer  is,  that  the  provision,  by  its  express  terms,  is 
made  to  relate  to  suits  against  the  master,  which  this  is  not.  Another 
answer  is,  that  the  master  having,  by  his  unlawful  conduct  in  violation 
of  his  contract,  absolved  the  men  from  their  agreement,  has  absolved 
them  from  the  whole  of  it,  and  this  portion  with  the  rest  (Scliulenburg 
V.  H^'essels,  2  E.  D.  Smith,  R.  71). 

In  the  English  courts,  a  foreign  statutory  prohibition  of  this  descrip- 
tion had  been  considered  not  enforceable,  unless  incorporated  as  part 
of  the  contract  CMacLachlan  on  Shipping,  226).  In  the  American 
courts,  it  has  been  held  that  such  a  provision  in  the  contract  will  not 
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be  enforced,  "where  the  voyage,  as  respects  the  seamen,  is  put  an 
end  to"  (The  St.  Oloff,  2  Pet.  Ad.  415)  ;  "where  the  interests  of  jus- 
tice demand  it''  {Barker  v.  Kloskyster,  Abb.  Ad.  408)  ;  and  "where 
the  seamen  are  left  destitute  by  an  improper  discharge."     [Id.  p.  408.) 

Again,  it  is  said  that  this  is  a  Prussian  vessel,  and  therefore  the 
court  is  without  jurisdiction  in  the  premises  by  reason  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  ratified  in  1828  (8  Stat,  at 
Large,  382).  This  position,  which  has  been  urged  upon  my  con- 
sideration with  earnestness  and  ability,  has  received  my  careful  con- 
sideration. The  provision  of  the  treaty  is  as  follows :  "The  consuls, 
vice-consuls  and  commercial  agents  shall  have  the  right,  as  such,  to 
sit  as  judges  and  arbitrators  in  such  differences  as  may  arise  between 
the  captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  nation  whose 
interests  are  committed  to  their  charge,  without  the  interference  of 
the  local  authorities,  unless  the  conduct  of  the  crews  or  of  the  captain 
should  disturb  the  order  or  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  the  said 
consuls,  vice-consuls  or  commercial  agents  should  require  their  assist- 
ance to  cause  their  decisions  to  be  carried  into  effect  or  supported.  It 
is,  however,  understood  that  this  species  of  judgment  or  arbitration 
shall  not  deprive  the  contending  parties  of  the  right  they  have  to  resort, 
on  their  return,  to  the  judicial  authority  of  their  countr}'." 

In  considering  the  effect  of  this  treaty  in  the  present  case,  I  remark 
first,  that  its  language  does  not  precisely  cover  an  action  in  rem  like 
the  present. 

Such  an  action  is  more  than  a  mere  difference  between  the  master 
and  the  crew.  It  involves  the  question  of  lien  upon  the  ship  and  her 
condemnation  and  sale  to  pay  the  same.  In  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
press words,  it  is  hard  to  infer  that  it  was  intended  to  confer  upon 
consuls  and  vice-consuls,  the  power  to  direct  a  condemnation  and  sale 
of  a  ship — a  proceeding  which  brings  up,  for  determination,  many 
questions  besides  those  relating  to  seamen.  Moreover,  the  statute  of 
August  8,  1846,  which  was  passed  to  render  effective  this  provision 
of  this  treaty,  confers  upon  the  Commissioners  of  the  Circuit  Court 
full  power,  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  carr}-  into  effect  the  awar^ 
arbitration  or  decree  of  the  consul,  and  for  that  purpose  to  issu^ 
remedial  process,  mesne  and  final,  and  to  enforce  obedience  thereto  by 
imprisonment.  It  certainly  can  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion to  give  to  the  Commissioners  pf  the  Circuit  Court  power  to  mak;' 
a  decree  in  rem,  and  direct  the  sale  of  a  ship.    This  position,  that  thL- 
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treaty  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  case  because  it  is  a  proceeding 
in  rem,  which  did  not  strike  me  with  much  force  upon  the  argument, 
has  gained  strength  in  my  mind  by  reflection,  and  I  confess  that  I  am 
now  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  well  taken;  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  rest  my  determination  upon  it.  Nor  do  I  discuss  the  position  that 
the  treaty  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  any  difference,  except  personal 
differences,  between  the  master  and  the  seamen  alone,  such  as  assaults 
and  the  like,  and  does  not  cover  differences  as  to  wages,  to  which  the 
owners  as  well  as  the  ship  are  always  real  parties. 

But  I  pass  on  to  consider  whether  the  effect  of  this  treaty  is  to 
prevent  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  of  the  United  States  from  taking 
cognizance  of  any  action  brought  by  seamen  to  recover  wages  earned 
by  them  on  board  of  a  Prussian  vessel.  At  the  outset,  it  appears 
strange  to  hear  it  contended  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States  is  thus  to  be  limited,  because  of  an  agreement 
arrived  at  between  Prussia  and  our  Government,  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  own  courts.  Courts  are  created  and  their  jurisdiction  fixed  by 
the  law-making  power;  and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  power.  If, 
in  any  case,  the  powers  exercised  by  the  courts  become  a  subject  of 
discussion  between  our  Government  and  a  foreign  nation,  and  any 
limitation  of  the  jurisdiction,  already  conferred  by  law,  be  found  to 
be  desirable,  the  natural,  if  not  the  only  way  of  accomplishing  such  a 
result  would  be  by  the  action  of  the  law-making  power,  instead  of  the 
treaty-making  power.  It  appears  reasonable,  therefore,  at  least  to 
require  that  an  intention  to  accomplish  such  a  result  by  a  treaty,  should 
be  manifested  by  express  words.  The  treaty  under  consideration  con- 
tains no  such  definite  provision.  It  simply  declares  that  the  consuls 
shall  have  the  right  to  sit  as  judges  and  arbitrators  in  certain  cases, 
without  the  interference  of  the  local  authorities,  which  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  saying  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  have  jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  Furthermore,  the  law-making 
power  established  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  and  gave  to  them,  in  civil  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction,  all  the  judicial  power  vested  in  the  national  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Constitution ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  supposed  that 
the  President,  acting  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  as  the  treaty- 
making  power,  has  undertaken  to  repeal,  pro  tanto,  an  existing  law 
relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  to  remove  from  the  juris- 
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diction  of  the  District  Courts  certain  classes  of  actions,  and  that  by 
reason  of  their  subject-matter,  for  the  provision  in  this  treaty  is  not 
confined  by  its  language  to  Prussian  subjects,  but  applies  to  all  seamen 
on  Prussian  vessels  without  regard  to  their  nationality.  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  such  intention  should  be  imputed  to  the  treaty,  if  any  other 
can  be  discerned — and  another,  and  a  reasonable  intention  can  be  dis- 
cerned when  we  consider,  in  connection  with  the  treaty,  the  well- 
known  practice  of  maritime  courts  in  respect  to  actions  brought  by 
seamen  to  recover  wages  earned  on  foreign  vessels.  Such  actions. 
Courts  of  Admiralty  have  long  been  accustomed  to  entertain,  or  to 
decline,  in  their  discretion.  Ordinarily,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound 
discretion,  they  have  refused  to  entertain  such  actions,  when  the  consul 
of  the  foreign  power  shows  reasonable  grounds  for  such  declination, 
and  his  willingness  to  determine  the  matter  in  controversy.  (The  Nina, 
W.  &  B.  Ad.  180,  n.) 

Having  this  practice  in  view  it  may  be  well  inferred,  from  the  lan- 
guage used  in  this  treaty,  that  the  object  of  the  provision  in  question 
was  to  insure,  so  far  as  possible,  without  a  repeal  of  the  existing 
law,  a  declination  of  such  actions  by  the  courts  in  all  cases  where  the 
consul  has  acted,  and  perhaps  also  where  he  expresses  a  willingness 
to  act,  as  judge  or  arbitrator  between  the  parties — thus  giving  to  the 
foreign  nation  the  guarantee  of  this  nation  for  the  continued  exercise, 
by  the  courts,  of  that  sound  discretion  which  has  ordinarily  been  exer- 
cised, and  committing  the  nation  to  answer  any  demand  which  might 
arise  from  any  omission  by  its  courts  to  exercise  such  a  discretion  in 
this  class  of  cases.  Such  an  eflFect  given  to  the  treaty  appears  to 
my  mind  to  be  reasonable  and  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  that  was 
intended.  To  hold  that  the  treaty  repeals  pro  tanto  the  act  establishing 
the  District  Courts,  and  ousts  them  of  all  jurisdiction  in  this  class  of 
cases,  would  permit  consuls  to  refuse  to  act,  and  at  the  same  time 
withhold  from  seamen — and  American  citizens,  it  may  be — all  right 
of  resort  to  the  courts  of  the  land.  It  would  give  opportunity  for 
great  frauds,  and  open  a  wide  door  for  the  oppression  of  a  class  of 
men  entitled  by  the  maritime  law,  above  all  others,  to  the  protection 
of  maritime  courts.  Of  the  use  which  would  be  made  of  such  a 
construction  of  the  treaty,  the  present  attempt,  in  violation  of  all  law, 
to  appropriate  some  $1,100  of  the  earnings  of  these  men.  is  not  i 
bad  illustration. 

Under  the  view  of  the  treaty  above  indicated.  I  am  thus  brought  tj 
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consider  whether  the  evidence  sustains  the  averment,  that  the  consul- 
general  of  Prussia  has  already  cognizance  as  a  judge  or  arbitrator  of 
the  demand  of  these  seamen,  and  makes  out  a  case  where,  for  that 
reason,  this  court  should  decline  to  entertain  the  action. 

The  words  "judge  and  arbitrator,"  used  in  the  treaty,  must  be 
taken  in  their  ordinary  significance.  They  imply  investigation  of  the 
facts  upon  evidence,  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  the  effect  to  be 
given  thereto  and  a  determination  therefrom.  And  the  use  of  these 
words  indicate  an  intention  not  to  deprive  the  seamen  of  a  full  and 
fair  hearing  of  their  cause  and  a  decision  thereof.  If  such  a  hearing 
had  been  given  these  men  by  the  consul,  the  case  would  have  been 
different.  But  here  nothing  has  been  done  which  can  in  any  fair 
sense  be  called  a  hearing  of  the  cause.  The  consul  has  not  even  gone 
through  the  form  of  sitting  as  judge  or  arbitrator  in  respect  to  the 
demands  of  these  men.  He  examined  no  witnesses,  he  did  not  bring 
the  parties  before  him,  and  he  made  no  definite  determination  what- 
ever. The  men  say  that  he  refused  to  hear  their  story  at  all.  The 
mate  swears  that  he  demanded  to  see  the  captain's  charge  against  him, 
and  he  was  refused.  The  vice-consul  denies  this,  and  says  that  he 
did  listen  to  the  men,  and  because  they  admitted  themselves  deserters, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  them  that  they  had  forfeited  their 
wages,  which  he  did.  But  he  can  not  say  what  persons  admitted  hav- 
ing deserted,  and  on  cross-examination  he  shows  that  the  admission 
was  simply  an  admission  by  some,  he  does  not  know  whom,  of  having 
left  the  vessel  without  leave.  He  admits  having  urged  the  men  to  go 
and  see  the  captain,  and  expressed  confidence  that  if  they  spoke  civil 
the  master  would  pav  them  their  wages,  which  appears  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  that  he  had  passed  on  the  demand  and  adjudged 
the  men  not  entitled  to  any  wages  whatever. 

The  consul  is  not  a  court,  and  neither  his  record  nor  his  testimony  is 
conclusive  on  this  court.  He  can  not  shut  his  door  in  the  face  of 
parties  and  then,  by  declaring  that  he  has  adjudicated  upon  the  demand, 
cut  them  off  from  a  resort  to  the  courts.  Before  he  can  call  upon  the 
courts  to  decline  to  entertain  the  action,  he  must  show  that  he  has  given 
or  is  willing  to  give,  to  the  seamen  that  hearing  which  the  treaty 
intends  they  should  have..  Here  the  vice-consul  himself  testifies,  "No 
adjudication  was  made  in  writing — a  memorandum  only  was  made.  It 
was  noted  on  the  protocol  as  follows:  'A  requisition  has  been  made 
and  given  to  the  captain  to  be  given  to  the  court.'  "  The  making  such 
an  entry  is  not  sitting  as  judge  or  arbitrator  on  the  present  demand. 
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To  hold,  on  such  proof,  that  the  vice-consul  has  acted  as  judge  or  as 
arbitrator  in  respect  to  this  demand,  would  countenance  a  mode  of 
procedure  which  1  should  be  sorry  to  see  obtain.  My  conclusion,  there 
fore,  is  that  there  has  been  no  such  examination  and  adjudication  of 
the  matter  in  hand  by  the  consul  as  the  courts  require  and  the  treaty 
intends  to  secure. 

In  the  absence  then  of  any  legal  limitation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  th( 
court  by  the  treaty,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  of  such  actio; 
on  the  part  of  the  consul  as  should  call  upon  the  court  to  decline  ti 
entertain  the  action,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  proceed  to  render  a  decree 
and  I  do  this  the  more  willingly  because  the  master  of  this  vessel  is  hal 
owner  of  her,  and  is  here  present,  where  also  the  seamen  are — am 
because  the  ship  is  laid  up  here  by  reason  of  war,  nor  can  it  be  tolfl 
when,  if  ever,  she  will  return  to  her  home.     It  is  a  vain  thing,  there- 
fore, to  say  to  these  sailors,  who,  although  having  some  $1,100  of 
wages  due,  and  unpaid,  are  left  paupers,  that  they  must  go  to  Prussia, 
and  there  await  the  return  of  the  ship  in  order  to  enforce  their  demand. 
If  they  can  not  now  maintain  this  action,  they  are  practically  deprived 
of  all  remedy,  and  thrown  upon  this  community  penniless.     Agains 
such  a  result  my  sense  of  justice  revolts,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  believ 
that  it  is  compelled  by  the  law.     I,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  pro- 
nounce in  this  case  the  decree  which  the  maritime  law,  applied  to  th 
facts,  requires,  and  condemn  the  vessel  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  met. 

Tn  considering  this  case  thus  far,  I  have  treated  the  action  of  the 
vice-consul  as  equivalent  to  that  of  the  consul,  and  have  so  spoken  cf 
it.  In  point  of  fact,  Dr.  Roesing,  the  consul-general  who  signed  the 
requisition,  which  is  the  only  official  act  proved,  aside  from  the  memc - 
randum  on  the  protocol,  never  saw  either  the  master  or  the  men,  the 
vice-consul  acting  for  him  in  everything,  except  signing  the  requisition. 
I  have  also  spoken  of  the  consul  as  the  consul  of  Prussia,  and  have 
considered  him  to  be  the  official  referred  to  in  the  treaty  with  Prussia. 

The  point  has  been  taken  that  the  proofs  show  Dr.  Roesing  to  he 
consul-general  of  the  North  German  Union ;  that  there  are  now  i  o 
consuls  of  Prussia,  nor  any  similar  treaty  with  the  North  Germ;  n 
Ujiion.  But  it  appears  from  the  law,  proved,  that  the  consul  of  the 
North  German  Union  is  the  consul  of  each  power  comprehend' -d 
in  the  Union,  which  is  a  confederation  rather  than  a  Union.  Besicb  s, 
the  executive  department  recognizes  Dr.  Roesing  as  the  consul  {o 
Prussia,  by  virtue  of  his  appointment  as  consul-general  of  the  Xo: 
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German  Union,  and  the  courts  are  bound  by  the  action  of  the  executive 
in  such  a  matter,  the  question  being  political,  and  not  judicial. 

There  remains  to  allude  to  the  phase  of  the  case  which  is  presented 
by  the  fact  that  the  libel  is  filed  by  Newman,  the  mate,  to  recover 
his  own  wages,  and  also  the  wages  of  the  other  men,  as  the  assignee 
of  their  demands.  So  far  I  have  treated  the  case  as  if  all  the  men 
were  parties  libellant. 

The  evidence  shows  the  execution  of  a  formal  assignment  to  the 
mate  of  the  claims  of  the  other  men,  but  it  also  appears  that  the  assign- 
ment was  without  consideration,  and  that  the  men  all  expect  to  receive 
whatever  may  be  recovered  as  their  wages.  This  mode  of  procedure 
to  save  multiplicity  of  suits  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  ignorance 
of  the  rule  of  the  admiralty,  which  enables  several  seamen  to  join 
in  one  action;  and  the  mate,  upon  the  trial,  filed  a  consent  that  the 
other  men  be  now  joined  as  colibellants,  and  receive  in  their  own 
persons  whatever  might  be  awarded  for  their  claims.  Upon  such  a 
consent  and  such  facts,  I  deem  it  competent  to  permit  all  the  seamen  to 
join  in  the  action,  upon  petition  to  be  made  colibellants,  and,  on  show- 
ing the  cancellation  of  their  assignments  to  the  mate,  to  take  a  decree 
in  their  own  names  for  the  wages  found  due  them.  Two  of  them  are 
minors,  it  is  true,  but,  in  the  admiralty,  minors  who  are  mariners 
are  permitted  to  sue  for  their  wages  in  their  own  names.  All  seamen 
are  in  a  certain  sense  treated  as  minors  in  maritime  courts. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  let  a  decree  be  entered  in  favor  of 
the  mate,  for  his  wages  earned  in  the  services  of  this  vessel,  and  still 
unpaid,  with  a  reference  to  ascertain  the  amount,  and  let  similar  decrees 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  seamen,  upon  the  filing  of  their  petition,  and 
showing  the  cancellation  of  their  assignments  to  the  mate. 

For  Libellants,  D.  McMahon. 

For  Claimant,  E.  Salomon. 


EX  PARTE  NEWMAN  1 

Certain  Prussian  sailors  libelled  a  Prussian  vessel  in  New  York  in  admiralty 
for  wages,  less  in  amount  than  $2,000.  The  master  set  up  a  provision  in 
a  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  Prussia,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  consuls  of  the  respective  countries  should  sit  as  judges  in  "differences 
between  the  crews  and  captains  of  vessels"  belonging  to  their  respective 
countries;  and  the  consul  of  Prussia,  coming  into  the  District  Court,  pro- 

^81  U.  S.  152.    (Dec.  1871.) 
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tested  against  the  District  Court's  taking  jurisdiction.  The  District  Court, 
however,  did  take  jurisdiction,  and  decreed  $712  to  the  sailors.  On  appeal 
the  Circuit  Court  reversed  the  decree,  and  dismissed  the  libel  because  of 
the  consul's  exclusive  jurisdiction.  Held,  that  mandamus  would  not  lie  to 
the  Circuit  judge  to  compel  him  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  on 
appeal,  and  to  hear  and  decide  the  same  on  the  merits  thereof ;  and  that 
this  conclusion  of  this  court  was  not  to  be  altered  by  the  fact  that  owing 
to  the  sum  in  controversy  being  less  than  $2,000,  no  appeal  or  writ  of  error 
from  the  Circuit  Court  to  this  court  existed. 

Petition  for  writ  of  mandamus  to  the  United  States  Circuit  judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York ;  the  case  being  thus : 

The  Constitution  ordains^  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  extend  "to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion." 

The  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  made  ]\Iay  1st,  1828,-  contains  this  provision: 

The  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  commercial  agents  shall  have 
the  right  as  such  to  sit  as  judges,  and  arbitrators  in  siuh  differ- 
ences as  may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed  to  their 
charge,  without  the  interference  of  the  local  authorities,  unless 
the  conduct  of  the  crews,  or  of  the  captain,  should  disturb  the 
order  or  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  or  the  said  consuls,  vice-con- 
suls, or  commercial  agents,  should  require  their  assistance  to  cause 
their  decisions  to  be  carried  into  effect  or  supported.  It  is,  how- 
ever, understood  that  this  species  of  judgment  or  arbitration  shall 
not  deprive  the  contending  parties  of  the  rights  they  have  to  re- 
sort on  their  return  to  the  judicial  authority  of  their  country. 

"All  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,"  it  is  ordained  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,^  "shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

With  this  treaty  thus  in  force,  the  mate  and  several  of  the  crew,  all 
Prussians — who  had  shipped  in  Prussia  on  the  Prussian  bark  Elwinc 
Kreplin,  under  and  with  express  reference,  made  in  the  shipping  arti- 
cles, to  the  laws  of  Prussia — got  into  a  difficulty  at  New  York  witli 
the  master  of  the  bark,  who  caused  several  of  them  to  be  arrested 
on  charges  of  mutiny  and  desertion.     They,  on  the  other  hand,  took! 


^Article  3,  Sec  2. 

28  Stat,  at  Large,  p.  378. 

^Article  6. 
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the  case  before  the  Prussian  consul;  denying  all  fault  on  their  part, 
and  claiming  wages.  The  vice-consul  heard  the  case,  and  decided  that 
on  their  own  showing  they  had  forfeited  their  wages  by  the  Prussian 
law  applied  to  their  contract  of  shipment.  In  addition  to  this  he  issued 
a  requisition  addressed  to  any  marshal  or  magistrate  of  the  United 
States,  reciting  that  the  master  and  crew  had  been  guilty  of  deser- 
tion, and  requiring  such  marshal  or'  magistrate  to  take  notice  of  their 
offence. 

The  mate  and  men  now  filed  a  libel  in  the  District  Court  at  New 
York  against  the  bark  for  the  recovery  of  wages  (less  than  $2,000), 
which  they  alleged  were  due  to  them ;  and  the  bark  was  attached  to 
answer.  The  master  of  the  bark  intervening  for  the  interest  of  the 
owners  answered,  and  set  up  various  grounds  of  defence  to  the  claim, 
some  of  which  arose  under  the  laws  of  Prussia,  and  especially  he  in- 
voked the  protection  of  the  clause  in  the  above  quoted  treaty  between 
his  country  and  this,  and  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court, 
alleging,  moreover,  that  the  matter  in  difference,  the  claim  of  the 
libellants  for  wages,  had  already  in  fact  been  adjudicated  by  the 
Prussian  consul  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Before  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  District  Court,  the  consul-general 
of  the  North  German  Union  presented  to  that  court  his  formal  pro- 
test against  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  that  court  in  the  matter  in 
difference.*  He  invoked  therein  the  same  clause  in  the  treaty,  and 
claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  such  matters  in  difference;  and  de- 
clared also  that,  before  the  filing  of  the  libel  the  matter  had  been  adjudi- 
cated by  him,  and  insisted  that  his  adjudication  was  binding  between 
the  parties,  and  could  only  be  reviewed  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
Prussia. 

The  District  Court  proceeded  notwithstanding  to  hear  and  adjudge 
the  case;  placing  its  right  to  do  this,  on  the  ground  that  the  suit  be- 
fore it  was  a  proceeding  in  rem  to  enforce  a  maritime  lien  upon  the 
vessel  itself,  and  not  a  "difference  between  the  captain  and  crew;" 
and,  also,  because  the  Prussian  consul  had  no  power  to  conduct  and 

*The  consul-general  of  the  North  German  Union  was  commissioned  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Prussia  being  one  of  the  States  composing  the  North  German 
Union ;  and  by  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  seal  of  that  department,  it  appeared  that  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
United  States  recognizes  the  consuls  of  the  North  German  Union  as  consuls 
of  each  one  of  the  sovereign  States  composing  that  Union,  "the  same  as  if 
they  had  been  commissioned  by  each  one  of  such  States." 
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carry  into  effect  a  proceeding  in  rem  for  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
lien,  and  had  not  in  fact  passed  at  all  and  could  not  pass  upon  any 
such  case.  Accordingly  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  that 
court  decreed  in  favor  of  the  libellants  $712.  The  case  then  came 
by  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court.  This  latter  court  considered  that  the 
District  Court  had  given  to  the  treaty  too  narrow  and  technical  a  con- 
struction.    The  Circuit  Court  said: 

The  master  is  the  representative  in  this  port  of  the  vessel  and 
of  all  the  interests  concerned  therein.     He  is  plainly  so  regarded 
in  the  treaty.    The  matter  in  difference  in  this  cause  is  the  claim 
for  wages.     That  arises  between  the  crew  and  the  master,  either 
as  master  or  as  the   representative  here  of  vessel  and  owners 
The  lien  and  the  proceeding  in  rem  against  the  vessel  appertai 
only  to  the  remedy.    The  very  first  step  in  this  cause  is  to  settl 
the  matter  in  dispute.     If  the  claim  be  established,  then,  as  in 
cident  to  the  right  to  the  wages,  the  lien  and  its  enforcement: 
against  the  vessel  follow.     The  District  Court  can  have  no  juris-j 
diction  of  the  lien,  nor  jurisdiction  to  enforce  it  if  it  has  no  juris-j 
diction  of  the  difference  or  dispute  touching  the  claim  for  wagesi 
To  hold  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consul  is  confined  to  cases  ii| 
which   there  is  no  maritime  lien,  and  in  which  no   libel  of  tht 
vessel  could,  apart  from  the  treaty,  be  maintained,  is  to  take  frono 
the  treaty  much  of  its  substance. 

The  Circuit  Court  adverted  to  and  relied  on  the  fact,  that  the  Prus-      I 
sian  consul  had  moreover  actually  heard  the  mate  and  sailors,  and 
pronounced  against  them. 

The  Circuit  Court  accordingly,  while  it  expressed  on  a  general  viev 
of  the  merits  its  sympathy  with  the  sailors,  and  a  strong  inclination 
to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  master  in  the  matter,  yet  was  "coo- 
strained  to  the  conclusion  that  the  treaty  required  that  the  matter  in 
difference  should  have  been  left  where  the  treaty  with  Prussia  leaves 
it,  viz.,  in  the  hands  and  subject  to  the  determination  of  their  own 
public  officer."  The  result  was  the  dismissal  of  the  libels  by  the 
Circuit  Court  for  want  of  jurisdiction. 

Thereupon  Newman  and  the  others,  by  their  counsel,  Messrs.  r. 
Phillips  and  D.  McMahon,  filed  a  petition  in  this  court  for  a  writ  M jfl 
mandamus  to  the  Circuit  judge,  commanding  him  "to  entertain  juris- 
diction of  the  said  cause  on  appeal,  and  to  hear  and  decide  the  same 
on  the  merits  thereof."     The  judge  returned  that  the  Circuit  Co«rt?| 
had  entertained  the  appeal,  and  had  heard  counsel  on  all  the  qui 
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tions  raised  in  the  case,,  and  had  decided  it;  and  that  the  said  court 
had  decided  that  the  matter  in  controversy  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  consul  under  the  treaty,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion so  given  him,  he  had  decided  the  matter,  and  that  therefore  the 
court  had  dismissed  the  libel. 

The  question  now  was  whether  the  mandamus  should  issue. 

The  reader  will  of  course  remember  the  provision  in  the  13th  sec- 
tion of  the  Judiciary  Act,  by  which  it  is  enacted: 

That  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of 
mandamus  in  cases  warranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of 
law,  to  any  courts  appointed  or  persons  holding  office  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States. 

And  also  the  provision  of  the  22d  section,  extended  by  an  act  of 
1803  to  appeals  in  admiralty,  by  which  it  is  enacted: 

That  final  judgments  and  decrees  in  civil  actions  ...  in  a 
Circuit  Court  .  .  .  removed  there  by  appeal  from  a  District 
Court,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
$2,000,  exclusive  of  costs,  may  be  reexamined  and  reversed  or 
affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Messrs.  D.  McMahon  and  P.  Phillips,  in  support  of  the  motion: 

The  mandamus  should  issue: 

1st.  Because  the  treaty  stipulation  is  unconstitutional.  It  strips 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  of  the  admiralty  jurisdiction  conferred 
on  them  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  well  settled 
that  admiralty  courts  have  jurisdiction,  at  their  discretion,  over  foreign 
vessels  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  actions  in  rem  against  them 
brought  by  foreign  seamen.  If  then  the  treaties  attempt  to  confer  on 
a  foreign  officer  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  cases  already  within  the  con- 
trol of  admiralty,  they  violate  the  Constitution,  and  are  so  far  null. 

2d.  The  treaty  with  Prussia  has  no  reference  to  suits  or  proceed- 
ings in  rem,  and  in  that  respect  differs  from  the  case  mentioned  in  the 
treaty,  of  a  difference  between  the  master  and  seamen.  The  proceed- 
ing is  against  the  vessel  to  foreclose  a  lien,  and  the  owners  are  brought 
in  incidentally.  The  master,  as  such,  has  no  interest,  nominal  or  other- 
wise, in  the  suit  in  question,  and  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  the  present 
case  a  controversv  l>et\veen  a  master  and  his  crew. 
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3d.  The  Prussian  consul  made  no  adjudication  in  the  matter  nozc 
in  difference,  between  the  libellants  and  the  master. 

4th.  The  treaty  is  with  the  kingdom,  of  Prussia,  and  the  tribunals 
referred  to  in  it  arc  the  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  commercial  agents 
of  that  government.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  facts 
here  in  controversy,  there  were  no  consuls,  or  vice-consuls,  or  com- 
mercial agents  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
or  in  the  United  States,  though  there  are  such  ofikers  of  the  North. 
German  Union.  A  treaty  stipulation  to  maintain  tribunals  indepen- 
dent of  our  own,  in  this  countr\%  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions, as  its  effect  may  be  to  create  in  our  midst  many  tribunals 
independent  of  our  national  courts.  It  should,  therefore,  be  construed 
strictly. 

5th.  The  consul  is  estopped  from  asserting  his  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, because  that  he  appealed  in  his  "requisition"  to  our  marshals  and 
other  magistrates,  and  prayed  them  to  take  cognizance  of  the  case. 
He  can  not  be  permitted  after  doing  so,  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefit 
of  the  treaty  stipulations. 


Messrs.  Salomon  and  Burke,  contra: 

This  is  an  attempt  to  cause  this  court  to  review  the  decision  already 
rendered  in  the  Circuit  Court  and  to  direct  the  Circuit  judge  to  change 
his  decision,  and  to  render  a  different  judgment  in  a  case  which  can 
not  be  brought  before  this  court  by  appeal,  because  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy is  less  than  $2,000.     This  can  not  be  done. 

Mandamus  can  not  perform  the  functions  of  a  writ  of  error  or  of 
an  appeal.  This  court  will  never  direct  in  what  manner  the  discretion 
of  an  inferior  tribunal  shall  be  exercised ;  but  will  only,  in  a  proper 
case,  require  the  inferior  court  to  decide.  If  the  Circuit  judge  had 
refused  to  decide  the  case,  or  to  enter  a  decree  therein,  this  court 
might  compel  him  by  mandamus  to  decide  or  to  enter  a  decree;  but 
even  then  it  could  not  by  such  process  have  commanded  him  how  to 
decide  it,  or  what  decree  to  enter.  A  revision  of  his  judicial  decision 
can  only  take  place  by  appeal.  But  here  the  applicants  do  not  com- 
plain that  the  judge  has  refused  to  decide  the  case,  or  that  he  has  re- 
fused to  enter  judgment,  but  they  complain  that  his  decision  upon 
some  of  the  questions  involved  therein,  and  which  were  fully  argued 
before,  and  have  been  carefully  considered  and  adjudged  by  him, 
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erroneous,  and  that  consequently  this  court  should  overrule  his  judg- 
ment in  this  case. 

Now,  strictly  speaking,  this  court  can  not  look  into  the  opinion  of 
the  Circuit  judge  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  on  what  ground 
his  decision  is  based  with  a  view  of  revising  it. 

It  can  look  only  to  the  record,  which  shows  only  that  the  Circuit 
Court  has  entertained  the  appeal,  heard  and  tried  it,  and  upon  such 
hearing  and  trial,  after  due  consideration,  has  ordered  that  the  decree 
of  the  District  Court  be  reversed  and  the  libel  dismissed.  How  can 
this  court,  then  upon  an  application  for  a  mandamus,  compel  him  to 
decide  differently? 

But,  waiving  this,  no  doubt  the  question  arising  under  the  treaty 
with  Prussia  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  material  question  in  the 
controversy.  That  under  the  treaty  the  Prussian  consul  had  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  and  had  exercised  that  jurisdiction  and  decided  between 
the  parties,  was  set  up  by  the  claimant  in  his  answer;  it  was  brought 
before  the  District  Court  by  the  consul's  protest;  upon  that,  mainly, 
the  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court.  The  question  involved  not 
only  the  proper  construction  of  the  treaty,  but  also  the  examination 
and  adjudication  of  important  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  the 
consul's  action  in  the  case.  All  the  points  were  argued  before  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  that  court,  after  consideration,  Jias  decided  upon 
the  facts  and  the  law.  This  is  in  no  proper  sense  a  case  in  which  the 
Circuit  Court  has  refused  to  entertain  or  to  exercise  jurisdiction.  It 
has,  in  fact,  entertained  the  appeal  from  the  decree  of  the  District 
Court,  and  upon  consideration  has  decided  that  the  decree  appealed 
from  should  be  reversed,  on  three  grounds: 

First.  That  under  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  the  Prussian  consul  had 
jurisdiction  of  the  matter  in  difference  involved  in  the  litigation. 

Second.  That  that  jurisdiction  of  the  Prussian  consul  was  ex- 
clusive. 

Third.  Upon  the  proofs  the  court  found  and  decided,  that  the  Prus- 
sian consul  had  adjudicated  the  matter  in  difference  involved  in  the 
litigation,  and  that  the  libellants  were  bound  by  that  adjudication. 

If  this  court  can  by  mandamus  review  this  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  then  it  can  in  this  manner  review  every  case  in  which  a  suit  is 
dismissed  on  the  ground  of  a  former  adjudication  of  the  subject- 
matter  between  the  same  parties. 
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Admiralty  courts  generally  decline  to  interfere  between  foreigners 
concerning  seamen's  wages,  except  where  it  is  manifestly  necessary  to 
do  so  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice,  and  then  only  where  the  voyage 
has  been  broken  up,  or  the  seamen  have  been  discharged.*  Now,  if 
for  this  reason,  in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  judicial  discretion,  the 
Circuit  judge,  on  appeal,  had  ordered  a  dismissal  of  the  libel,  can  it  be 
maintained  that  by  mandamus  this  court  could  compel  him  to  reverse 
his  own  decision?  Non  constat  that,  if  the  Circuit  judge  had  not 
ordered  the  dismissal  of  the  libel  on  account  of  the  treaty  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  consular  jurisdiction,  he  would  not  have  so  ordered  on  this 
ground  of  comity  between  nations. 

The  application  is  for  a  mandamus  directing  the  Circuit  judge  to 
hear  the  appeal  and  to  decide  the  same  on  the  merits  thereof.  What| 
are  the  merits  of  the  controversy?  Is  not  this  question  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Prussian  consul  and  his  decision  a  part  of  them?  Willj 
this  court,  by  mandamus,  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  of  "the! 
merits  of  a  controversy?  •  I 

Reply:  The  law  will  leave  no  one  remediless,  and  the  amount  ia 
controversy  not  being  $2,000,  and  no  appeal  existing,  and  there  being 
no  other  remedy,  the  remedy  in  the  premises  must  be  by  mandamus. 
The  writ  is  issued  to  inferior  courts  to  enforce  the  due  exercise  of 
these  judicial  pQwers ;  "and  this  not  only  by  restraining  their  ex- 
cesses, but  also  by  quickening  their  negligence  and  obviating  their  de- 
nial of  justice."^  While  this  court  will  not  restrain  nor  direct  by 
mandamus  in  what  manner  the  discretion  of  the  inferior  tribunal 
should  be  exercised,  it  will,  in  proper  cases,  require  the  court  to  hear 
and  decide.  The  ''principles  and  usages  of  law,"  give  the  right  to  r 
mandamus  where  a  party  has  a  legal  right,  and  no  other  remedy  tc 
enforce  it* 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  proposed  mandamus  does  not  usurp  the  func 
lions  of  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  for  no  appeal  lies,  the  amount  bein^ 
less  than  $2,000. 

The  case  is  this.  The  Circuit  judge  refuses  to  consider  and  deter- 
mine, on  the  merits,  a  cause  over  which  he  has  ample  jurisdiction,  h  • 
entertaining  the  opinion  that  he  has  no  jurisdiction,  because  of  tl 


*Gonzales  v.  Minor.  2  Wallace.  Tr..  348. 
^Ex  parte  Bradley,  7  Wallace,  375. 
^Phillips's  Practice,  230. 
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terms  of  treaty  with  Prussia,  In  this  court  it  is  submitted  that  his 
conclusion  is  erroneous.  No  appeal,  however,  lies.  A  Circuit  judge 
entertaining  \er\'  strict  notions  of  the  extent  of  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
might,  in  a  contest  between  State  and  National  courts,  paralyze  the 
commerce  of  a  great  commercial  port  like  New  York.  Can  there  be 
no  correction  for  this?  Is  a  party  to  be  dismissed  in  a  case  like  this, 
with  the  allegation  that  the  writ  of  mandamus  can  not  usurp  the 
function  of  a  writ  of  error,  therefore  there  is  no  correction? 

While  it  is  conceded  that  the  writ  of  mandamus  can  not  be  used  to 
correct  an  erroneous  judgment  of  a  court  of  acknowledged  jurisdic- 
tion, yet  it  can  be  invoked  to  compel  a  court  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction, 
even  though  such  court  be  of  the  opinion  it  had  not  jurisdiction.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  cases  is  obvious.  The  distinc- 
tion lies  between  a  direction  to  an  inferior  tribunal  to  act,  and  direc- 
tion to  it  how  to  act.  We  do  not  seek  to  control  the  Circuit  Court's 
judgment  by  the  mandamus,  but  only  to  compel  it  to  entertain  juris- 
diction of  the  cause,  and  then  to  hear  and  decide  according  to  the  law 
and  the  allegations  and  proofs. 

Authorities  are  clear  on  the  right  of  a  superior  tribunal  to  compel 
an  inferior  tribunal  to  hear  a  cause  and  decide  it  even  after  the  latter 
has  declined  to  entertain  the  cause  because  of  an  alleged  want  of 
jurisdiction.* 

Mr.  Justice  Clifford  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Attempt  was  made  in  the  first  place  to  prosecute  the  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  mate  for  himself  and  as  assignee  of  the  crew,  but  the 
court  before  entering  the  decree  suggested  an  amendment,  and  the 
crew  were  admitted  as  colibellants,  which  will  render  it  unnecessary 
to  make  any  further  reference  to  that  feature  of  the  pleadings. 

Proceedings  in  rem  Avere  instituted  in  the  District  Court  against  the 
bark  Elwine  Kreplin,  by  the  mate,  for  himself  and  in  behalf  of  the 
crew  of  the  bark,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  1870,  in  a  case  of 
subtraction  of  wage?  civil  and  maritime,  and  they  allege  in  the  libel,  as 
amended,  that  the  bark  is  a  Prussian  vessel,  and  that  they  are  Prussian 
subjects,  and  that  they  were  hired  by  the  master  and  legally  shipped 
on  board  the  bark  for  a  specified  term  of  service,  and  that  they  con- 

*Rcx  V.  Justices  of  Kent,  14  East,  395;  Hull  v.  Supervisors  of  Oneida.  19 
Johnson,  260 ;  Judges  of  Oneida  Countv  v.  The  People,  18  Wendell.  92  and  95. 
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tinued  well  and  truly  to  perform  the  duties  they  were  shipped  to  ful- 
fil, and  that  they  were  obedient  to  the  lawful  commands  of  the  mas- 
ter, until  they  were  discharged.  They  also  set  forth  the  date  when 
they  were  shipped,  the  length  of  time  they  had  served,  the  wages  they 
were  to  receive,  and  the  amount  due  and  unpaid  to  them  respectively 
for  their  services,  and  aver  that  the  owners  of  the  bark  refuse  to  pay 
the  amount. 

Process  was  issued  and  served  by  the  seizure  of  the  bark,  and  the 
master  appeared,  as  claimant,  and  filed  an  answer.  He  admits  that 
the  appellants  shipped  on  board  the  bark  at  the  place  and  in  the  capaci- 
ties and  for  the  wages  alleged  in  the  libel,  but  he  avers  that  they  signed 
the  shipping  articles  and  bound  themselves  by  the  rules,  regulations, 
and  directions  of  the  shipping  law  and  rules  of  navigation  of  the 
country  to  which  the  bark  belonged,  and  he  denies  that  they  well  and 
truly  performed  their  duties,  or  that  they  were  obedient  to  his  lawful 
commands.  On  the  contrary,  he  alleges  that  they,  on  the  day  they 
v;ere  discharged,  were  guilty  of  gross  insubordination  and  mutinous 
conduct,  that  they  resisted  the  lawful  commands  of  the  master,  and 
refused  to  obey  the  same,  and  interfered  with  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  and  with  force  and  threats  prevented  him  from  perform- 
ing the  same,  and  thereafter,  on  the  same  day,  deserted  from  the 
vessel. 

Apart  from  the  merits  he  also  set  up  the  following  defences: 

1.  That  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  contained  in  the 
libel,  because  the  bark  was  a  Prussian  vessel,  owned  by  Prussian  citi- 
zens, and  because  the  libellants  were  Prussian  subjects  belonging  to 
the  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  were  also  citizens  of  that  kingdom. 

Support  to  that  defence  is  derived  from  the  tenth  article  of  our 
treaty  with  that  government,  which  provides  that  consuls,  vice-con- 
suls, and  commercial  agents  of  the  respective  countries,  in  the  ports 
of  the  other,  shall  have  the  right,  as  such,  to  sit  as  judges  and  arbitra-j 
tors  in  such  diflFerences  as  may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crewsl 
of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed 
to  their  charge,  without  the  interference  of  the  local  authorities,  un-t 
less  the  conduct  of  the  crews,  or  of  the  captain,  should  disturb  th< 
order  or  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  the  consuls,  vice-consuls,  oi 
commercial  agents  should  require  their  assistance  to  cause  their  de 
cisions  to  be  carried  into  efifect.* 


*8   Stat  at   Large,  382. 
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He  set  up  that  provision  of  the  treaty,  and  prayed  that  he  might 
have  the  same  advantage  of  it  as  if  the  same  was  separately  and  for- 
mally pleaded  to  the  libel. 

2.  That  the  libellants  in  signing  the  shipping  articles  bound  them- 
selves, under  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  wages,  not  to  sue  or  bring 
any  action  for  any  cause,  against  the  vessel,  or  the  master,  or  owners 
thereof,  in  any  court  or  tribunal  except  in  those  of  Prussia. 

3.  That  the  consul-general  of  the  North  German  Union,  resident  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  Government  included  Prussia  and  other 
sovereignties,  heard  and  examined  the  questions  of  difference  between 
the  libellants  and  the  claimant  and  adjudicated  the  same;  that  the  libel- 
lants appeared  before  the  court  on  the  occasion  and  presented  their 
claim  to  be  discharged  and  their  claim  for  wages,  and  that  the  consul, 
in  his  character  as  such,  heard  and  examined  their  said  claims  and  ad- 
judged that  the  libellants  should  return  to  the  vessel,  and  that  no 
wages  were  due  them  or  would  be  due  them  until  they  complied  with 
the  contract  of  shipment. 

Testimony  was  taken  in  the  District  Court,  and  the  District  Court 
entered  a  decree  in  favor  of  the  libellants  for  the  amount  due  them 
for  their  wages,  and  referred  the  cause  to  a  commissioner  to  ascertain 
and  report  the  amount.  Subsequently  he  reported  that  the  amount  due 
to  the  libellants  was  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and  forty- 
one  cents.  Exceptions  were  filed  by  the  claimant,  and  the  District 
Court  upon  further  hearing  reduced  the  amount  to  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents,  and  entered  a  final  decree  for 
that  amount,  with  costs  of  suit.  Thereupon  the  claimant  appealed  to 
the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  record  shows  that  the  appeal  was  perfected, 
and  that  the  cause  was  duly  entered  in  that  court. 

On  the  fifth  of  the  last  month  the  petition  under  consideration  was 
filed  in  this  court  in  behalf  of  the  appellees  in  that  suit,  in  which  they 
represented  that  the  cause  appealed  was  fully  argued  before  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  on  the  same  pleadings  and  proofs  as  those  exhibited  in  the 
District  Court,  and  that  the  Circuit  judge  reversed  the  decree  of  the 
District  Court  and  dismissed  the  libel  for  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
District  Court  to  hear  and  determine  the  controversy :  that  the  Circuit 
judge  declined  to  entertain  the  cause  or  to  consider  the  same  on  the 
merits,  and  that  no  final  decree  on  the  appeal  has  been  entered  in  the 
Circuit  Court  or  signed  by  the  Circuit  judge. 

His  refusal  to  entertain  jurisdiction  and  to  hear  and  decide  the 
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merits  of  the  case  was  placed,  as  they  allege,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
matter  in  difference,  under  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  was  within 
the  exclusive  cognizance  of  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial 
agent  therein  described,  and  in  consequence  thereof  that  the  District 
Court  was  without  any  jurisdiction,  which  they  contend  is  an  error 
for  the  following  reasons : 

(1.)  Because  tlie  treaty  stipulation,  if  so  construed,  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  void. 

(2.)  Because  that  article  of  the  treaty  applies  only  to  disputes  be- 
tween the  masters  and  crews  of  vessels,  and  has  no  reference  to  suits 
ill  rem  against  the  vessel. 

(3.)  Because  the  record  in  this  case  shows  that  the  Prussian  au- 
thorities refused  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  the  controversy. 

(4.)  Because  the  treaty  is  with  Prussia,  and  it  appears  that  her 
government  has  no  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent  at  that 
port. 

(5.)  Because  that  the  consul  who  acted  in  the  case  requested  the 
District  Court  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  in  difference. 

Hearing  was  had  on  the  day  the  petition  was  presented,  and  this 
court  granted  a  rule  requiring  the  Circuit  judge  to  show  cause  on  the 
day  therein  named  why  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  should  not 
issue  to  him  directing  him  to  hear  the  appeal  of  the  petitioners  and 
decide  the  same  on  the  merits.  Due  service  of  that  rule  was  made,  and 
the  case  now  comes  before  the  court  upon  the  return  of  the  judge  to 
that  rule.  He  returns,  among  other  things  not  necessary  to  be  repro- 
duced, as  follows :  That  the  cause  of  the  libellants  proceeded  to  a  de- 
cree in  their  favor  in  the  District  Court ;  that  an  appeal  from  that  de- 
cree was  taken  in  due  form  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  that  district;  that 
the  Circuit  Court  did  not  refuse  to  entertain  the  appeal  nor  did  the 
Circuit  Court  refuse  to  decide  the  case  on  the  appeal  nor  hold  or  de- 
cide that  the  Circuit  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  hear  or  decide  the 
same,  as  required  by  the  proofs  or  by  the  law.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Circuit  Court  did  entertain  the  appeal,  did  hear  the  counsel  of  the 
parties  fully  on  all  the  questions  raised  in  the  case,  and  did  decide 
the  same.  But  in  making  such  decision  the  said  court  did  hold  and 
decide  that  the  matter  in  controversy  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  consul,  under  the  treaty,  and  that  the  consul,  in  the  exercise  of  th 
jurisdiction,  after  hearing  the  parties,  had  decided  the  matter.     Pu 
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suant  to  those  views  the  Circuit  Court,  as  the  return  shows,  did  there- 
upon direct  that  the  decree  of  the  District  Court  be  reversed,  and  that 
the  Hbel  of  the  petitioners  be  dismissed. 

Power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to  any  courts  appointed  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  given  to  this  court  by  the  thir- 
teenth section  of  the  Judiciary  Act,  in  cases  warranted  by  the  princi- 
ples and  usages  of  law.*  When  passed,  the  section  also  empowered 
the  court  to  issue  such  writs,  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  to  per- 
sons holding  office  under  the  United  States,  but  this  court,  very  early, 
decided  that  the  latter  provision  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  as  it 
assumed  to  enlarge  the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  is 
defined  by  the  Constitution.^ 

Applications  for  a  mandamus  to  a  subordinate  court  are  warranted 
by  the  principles  and  usages  of  law  in  cases  where  the  subordinate 
court,  having  jurisdiction  of  a  case,  refuses  to  hear  and  decide  the 
controversy,  or  where  such  a  court,  having  heard  the  cause,  refuses 
to  render  judgment  or  enter  a  decree  in  the  case,  but  the  principles  and 
ugages  of  law  do  not  warrant  the  use  of  the  writ  to  reexamine  a  judg- 
ment or  decree  of  a  subordinate  court  in  any  case,  nor  will  the  writ  be 
issued  to  direct  what  judgment  or  decree  such  a  court  shall  render  in 
any  pending  case,  nor  will  the  writ  be  issued  in  any  case  if  the  party 
aggrieved  may  have  a  remedy  by  writ  of  error  or  appeal,  as  the  only 
office  of  the  writ  when  issued  to  a  subordinate  court  is  to  direct  the 
performance  of  a  ministerial  act  or  to  command  the  court  to  act  in  a 
case  where  the  court  has  jurisdiction  and  refuses  to  act,  but  the  super- 
visor}'  court  will  never  prescribe  what  the  decision  of  the  subordinate 
court  shall  be,  nor  will  the  supervisory  court  interfere  in  any  way  to 
control  the  judgment  or  discretion  of  the  subordinate  court  in  dis- 
posing of  the  controversy.-  Where  a  rule  is  laid,  as  in  this  case,  on 
the  judge  of  a  subordinate  court,  he  is  ordered  to  show  cause  why  the 
peremptory  writ  of  mandamus  shall  not  issue  to  him,  commanding 
him  to  do  some  act  which  it  is  alleged  he  has  power  to  do,  and  which 
it  is  his  duty  to  do,  and  which  he  has  improperly  neglected  and  refused 


*1  Stat,  at  Large,  81. 

^Miirbury  v.  Madison,  1  Cranch,  175 ;  Ex  parte  Hoyt,  18  Peters,  290. 

^Insurance  Co.  v.  Wilson,  8  Peters,  302;  United  States  v.  Peters,  5  Church, 
135;  Ex  parte  Brndstreet,  7  Peters.  648;  Ex  parte  Many,  14  Howard,  24; 
United  States  v.  Lawrence,  3  Dallas.  42:  Commissioner  v.  Whitely,  4  Wallace, 
522;  Insurance  Co.  v.  Adams,  9  Peters,  602. 
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to  do,  as  required  by  law.  Due  service  of  the  rule  being  made  the 
judge  is  required  to  make  return  to  the  charge  contained  in  the  rule, 
which  he  may  do  by  denying  the  matters  charged  or  by  setting  up  new 
matter  as  an  answer  to  the  accusations  of  the  relator,  or  he  may  elect 
to  submit  a  motion  to  quash  tlie  rule  or  to  demur  to  the  accusative  al- 
legations. Matters  charged  in  the  rule  and  denied  by  the  respondent 
must  be  proved  by  the  relator,  and  matters  alleged  in  avoidance  of 
the  charge  made,  if  denied  by  the  relator,  must  be  proved  by  the 
respondent.^  Motions  to  quash  in  such  qases  are  addressed  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  but  if  the  respondent  demurs  to  the  rule,  or  if  the 
relator  demurs  to  the  return  the  party  demurring  admits  everything 
m  the  rule  or  the  return,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  well  pleaded,  and 
if  the  relator  elects  to  proceed  to  hearing  on  the  return,  without  plead- 
ing to  the  same  in  any  way,  the  matters  alleged  in  the  return  must  be 
taken  to  be  true  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  relator  had  demurred  to 
the  return.-  Subordinate  judicial  tribunals,  when  the  writ. is  addressed 
to  them,  are  usually  required  to  exercise  some  judicial  function  whicli 
it  is  alleged  they  have  improperly  neglected  or  refused  to  exercise, 
or  to  render  judgment  in  some  case  when  otherwise  there  would  be  a 
failure  of  justice  from  a  delay  or  refusal  to  act,  and  the  return  must 
either  deny  the  facts  stated  in  the  rule  or  alternative  writ  on  which 
the  claim  of  the  relator  is  founded,  or  must  state  other  facts  sufficient 
in  law  to  defeat  the  claim  of  the  relator,  and  no  doubt  is  entertained 
that  both  of  those  defences  may  be  set  up  in  the  same  return,  as  in 
the  case  before  the  court. ^  Several  defences  may  be  set  up  in  the 
same  return,  and  if  any  one  of  them  be  sufficient  the  return  will  be 
upheld.* 

Evidently  the  District  judge  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  proposition, 
advanced  by  the  libellants,  that  the  suit  for  wages,  as  it  was  prosecuted 
by  a  libel  in  rem,  was  not  within  the  treaty  stipulation,  nor  a  contro- 


^Angell  &  Ames  on  Corporations,  9th  ed.  Sec.  727;  Cogger  v.  Supervisors.  2 
Abbott's  Practice,  N.  S.  78. 

^Tapping  on  Mandamus,  347;  Moses  on  Mandamus,  210;  Com.  Bank  v.  Com 
missioners,   10  Wendell.  25;   R\mn   v.  Russel.   1    Abbott's   Practice.   N.   S.  230: 
Hanahan  v.  Board  of  Police,  26  New  York.  316;  Middleton  v.  Commissioner^ . 
37  Pennsylvania  State,  245;  3  Stephens's  Nisi  Prius,  2326;  6  Bacon's  Abridfi 
ment,  ed.  1856,  447.  j 

^Springfield  v.  Harnden,  10  Pickering,  59;  People  v.  Commissioners.  11  Hoi| 
ard's  Practice,  89;  People  v.  Champion,  16  Johnson,  61. 

^Wright  v.  Fawcett,  4  Burrow,  2041 ;  Moses  on  Mandamus,  214. 
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versy  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consul,  but  he  did  not  place  his 
decision  upon  that  ground,  lie  did,  however,  rule  that  the  treaty  did 
not  have  the  effect  to  change  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  except 
to  require  them  to  decline  to  hear  matters  in  difference  between  the 
masters  and  crews  of  vessels  in  all  cases  where  the  consul  had  acted 
or  perhaps  was  ready  to  act  as  judge  or  arbitrator  in  respect  to  such 
differences.  Beyond  doubt  he  assumed  that  to  be  the  true  construction 
of  the  treaty,  and  having  settled  that  matter  he  proceeded  to  inquire 
whether  the  consul  had  adjudicated  the  pending  controversy,  or 
whether  the  evidence  showed  that  he  was  ready  to  do  so,  and  having 
answered  those  inquiries  in  the  negative  he  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  pleadings  and  proofs,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  in  the  case  which 
is  expressed  in  the  decree  from  which  the  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
Circuit  Court. 

All  of  those  matters  were  again  fully  argued  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  the  Circuit  judge  decided  to  reverse  the  decree  of  the  District 
Court  upon  the  following  grounds:  (1.)  That  the  Prussian  consul, 
under  the  treaty,  had  jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  involved  in  the 
suit  in  the  District  Court.  (2.)  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consul 
under  the  treaty  was  exclusive.  (3.)  That  the  proofs  showed  that 
the  consul  heard  and  adjudicated  the  matter  involved  in  the  suit 
appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court,  and  that  the  libellants  were  bound  by 
that  adjudication. 

Such  questions  were  undoubtedly  raised  in  the  pleadings,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  were  decided  by  the  District  Court  in  favor 
of  the  libellants.  Raised  as  they  were  by  the  pleadings,  it  can  not  be 
successfully  denied  that  the  same  questions  were  also  presented  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  in  view  of  the  return  it  must  be  conceded  that  they 
were  decided  in  the  latter  court  in  favor  of  the  respondent.  Support 
to  that  proposition  is- also  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit  judge, 
and  in  the  order  which  he  made  in  the  case.  Suffice  it,  however,  to 
say,  it  so  appears  in  the  return  before  the  court,  and  this  court  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  return,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  proceedings, 
is  conclusive. 

Confessedly  the  petitioners  are  without  remedy  by  appeal  or  writ  of 
error,  as  the  sum  or  value  in  controversy  is  less  than  the  amount 
required  to  give  that  right,  and  it  is  insisted  that  they  ought  on  that 
account  to  have  the  remedy  sought  by  their  petition.  Mandamus  will 
not  lie,  it  is  true,  where  the  party  may  have  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error, 
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but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  will  not  lie  in  many  other  cases  where 
the  party  is  without  remedy  by  appeal  or  writ  of  error.  Such  remedies 
are  not  given  save  in  patent  and  revenue  cases,  except  when  the  sum 
or  value  exceeds  two  thousand  dollars,  but  the  writ  of  mandamus  will 
not  lie  in  any  case  to  a  subordinate  court  unless  it  appears  that  the 
court  of  which  complaint  is  made  refused  to  act  in  respect  to  a  matter 
vvithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  where  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  act  in  the  premises. 

Admiralty  courts,  it  is  said,  will  not  take  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case 
except  where  it  is  manifestly  necessary  to  do  so  to  prevent  a  failure 
of  justice,  but  the  better  opinion  is  that,  independent  of  treaty  stipula- 
tion, there  is  no  constitutional  or  legal  impediment  to  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  in  such  a  case.  Such  courts  may,  if  fchey  see  fit,  take 
jurisdiction  in  sucH  a  case,  but  they  will  not  do  so  as  a  general  rule 
without  the  consent  of  the  representative  of  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs,  where  it  is  practicable  that  the  representative  should  be 
consulted.  His  consent,  however,  is  not  a  condition  of  jurisdiction,  but 
is  regarded  as  a  material  fact  to  aid  the  court  in  determining  the 
question  of  discretion,  whether  jurisdiction  in  the  case  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  exercised.* 

Superior  tribunals  may  by  mandamus  command  an  inferior  court  to 
perform  a  legal  duty  where  there  is  no  other  remedy,  and  the  rule 
applies  to  judicial  as  well  as  to  ministerial  acts,  but  it  does  not  apply 
at  all  to  a  judicial  act  to  correct  an  error,  as  where  the  act  has  been 
erroneously  performed.  If  the  duty  is  unperformed  and  it  be  judicial 
in  its  character  the  mandate  will  be  to  the  judge  directing  him  to 
exercise  his  judicial  discretion  or  judgment,  without  any  direction 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be.  done,  or  if  it  be  ministerial,  the 
mandamus  will  direct  the  specific  act  to  be  performed.^ 

Power  is  given  to  this  court  by  the  Judiciary  Act,  under  a  writ  of 
error,  or  appeal,  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  judgment  or  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  and  in  certain  cases  to  render  such  judgment  or  decree 
as  the  Circuit  Court  should  have  rendered  or  passed,  but  no  such  power 
is  given  imder  a  writ  of  mandamus,  nor  is  it  competent  for  the  superior 
tribunal,   under   such   a   writ,   to   reexamine  the   judginent  or  decree 


*2  Persons  on  Shipping,  224;  Lynch  v.  Crozvder.  2  Law  Reporter,  N.  S.  355; 
Thompson  v.  Nanny,  Bee,  217;  The  Bee,  Ware,  332;  The  Infanta.  Abbott's  Ad- 
miralty, 263. 

^Carpenter  v.  Bristol,  21  Pickering,  258;  Angell  &  Ames  on  Corporations, 
9th  ed.,  Sec.  720. 
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of  the  subordinate  court.  Such  a  writ  can  not  perform  the  functions 
of  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error,  as  the  superior  court  will  not,  in  any 
case,  direct  the  judge  of  the  subordinate  court  what  judgment  or  decree 
to  enter  in  the  case,  as  the  writ  does  not  vest  in  the  superior  court 
any  power  to  give  any  such  direction  or  to  interfere  in  any  manner 
with  the  judicial  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  subordinate  court.^ 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  return,  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  rule  must  be  discharged  and  the 

Petition  denied. 


Case  No.  4,426 

THE  ELWINE  KREPLIN^ 

[9  Blatchf.  438]  3 

Circuit  Court,  E.  D.  New  York.     Feb.  23,  1872." 

Constitutional  Law-«-Effect  of  Express  Provisions  of  Foreign  Treaty  upon 
Jurisdiction  of  Local  Courts 

Article  10  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
of  May  1,  1828  (8  Stat.  378,  382),  provides,  that  the  consuls,  vice-consuls  and 
commercial  agents  of  each  party  "shall  have  the  right,  as  such,  to  sit  as  judges 
and  arbitrators,  in  such  differences  as  may  arise  between  the  captains  and 
crews  of  the  vessels  belong  to  the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed  to  their 
charge,  without  the  interference  of  the  local  authorities,"  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  contending  parties  "to  resort,  on  their  return,  to  the  judicial  authority 
of  their  country,"  and  to  the  right  of  the  consuls,  vice-consuls  or  commercial 
agents  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities,  "to  cause  their  de- 
cisions to  be  carried  into  effect  or  supported."  The  crew  of  a  Prussian  vessel 
sued  her  in  rem,  in  admiralty,  in  the  district  court,  to  recover  wages  alleged 
to  be  due  to  them.  The  master  of  the  vessel  answered,  denying  the  debt,  in- 
voking the  protection  of  said  treaty,  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
and  averring  that  the  claim  for  wages  had  already  been  adjudicated  by  the 
Prussian   consul   at   New   York.      The   consul   also   protested    formally   to   the 


'^Ex  parte  Crane,  5  Peters,  194;  Ex  parte  Bradstreet,  7  Id.  634;  Insurance  Co. 
v.  Wilson,  8  Id.  304;  Ex  parte  Many,  14  Howard.  25. 

28  Federal  Cases,  588. 

^[Reported  by  Hon.  Samuel  Blachford,  District  Judge,  and  here  reprinted 
by  permission.] 

*  [Reversing  The  Elwine  Kreplin,  Case  No.  4,427.] 
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court  against  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction.  The  case  was  tried  in  the 
district  court,  and  it  appeared  that  the  consul  had  adjudicated  on  the  claim 
for  wages..  The  district  court  decreed  in  favor  of  the  libellants :  Held,  that  the 
district  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

[Cited  in  The  Belgevland  v.  Jensen,  114  U.  S.  364.  5  Sup.  Ct.  864;  Re  Aubrey, 
26  Fed.  851:  Davis  v.  The  Burckard.  42  Fed.  608:  The  Welhaven.  55  Fed.  81.] 

[Appeal  from  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  i 
district  of  New  York.] 

[This  was  a  case  of  subtraction  of  wages,  instituted  by  Max  New-I 
man,  the  chief  mate  of  the  Prussian  bark  Ehvine  Kreplin,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  $173,  amount  of  wages  due;  also  $1,158,  the  aggregate} 
amount  of  the  wages  of  the  crew,  which  he  claimed  to  recover  as; 
assignee.  In  the  district  court  a  decree  was  given  in  favor  of  the 
mate  (Case  No.  4,427),  whereupon  this  appeal  is  prosecuted.] 

i 

Dennis  McMahon,  for  libellants. 

Edward  Salomon,  for  claimants. 

Woodruff,  Circuit  Judge.  By  the  tenth  article,  of  the  treaty 
made  by  the  United  States  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1828  (8  Stat.  378,  382),  it  is  provided,  that  "the  consuls,  vice-consuls, 
and  commercial  agents," — which  each  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  is 
declared  entitled  to  have  in  the  ports  of  the  other — "shall  have  the 
right,  as  such,  to  sit  as  judges  and  arbitrators,  in  such  differences  as 
may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crews  of  the  vessels  belonging  to 
the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed  to  their  charge,  without  the 
interference  of  the  local  authorities.  *  *  *  It  is,  however,  understood, 
that  this  species  of  judgment  or  arbitration  shall  not  deprive  the  con- 
tending parties  of  the  right  they  have  to  resort,  on  their  return,  tc> 
the  judicial  authority  of  their  country."  To  this  general  rule  there  i- 
a  qualification:  "Unless  the  conduct  of  the  crews,  or  of  the  captain, 
should  disturb  the  order  or  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  the  said  con- 
suls, vice-consuls,  or  commercial  agents  should  require  their  assistance" 
(the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities),  "to  cause  their  decisions  to 
be  carried  into  effect  or  supported."  This  treaty  is,  by  the  constitutidu 
of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  courts  of  justice  afe 
bound  to  observe  it.  When  a  case  arises  which  is  within  this  provision 
of  the  treaty,  jurisdiction  thereof  belongs  to  the  consul,  vice-consiil 
or  commercial  agent  of  the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed  of  J 
his  charge,  and  with  the  exercise  of  that  jurisdiction  the  local  tribum  !& 
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are  not  at  liberty  to  interfere,  unless  such  consul,  vice-consul,  or  com- 
mercial agent  requires  their  assistance,  to  cause  their  decision  to  be 
carried  into  effect  or  supported. 

In  the  present  case,  the  mate  and  several  of  the  crew  of  the  barque 
Ehmne  Kreplin  prosecuted  their  libels  against  the  vessel,  in  the  district 
court,  for  the  recovery  of  wages  alleged  to  be  due  to  them,  which 
the  master  of  the  vessel  denied  to  be  due,  upon  various  grounds; 
and  the  vessel  was  attached  to  answer.  The  master  of  the 
barque,  intervening  for  the  interest  of  the  owner,  sets  up,  in 
his  answer,  various  grounds  of  defence  to  the  claim,  some  of  which 
arise  under  the  laws  of  Prussia;  and,  especially,  he  invokes  the  pro- 
tection of  the  treaty  above-mentioned,  and  denies  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  district  court,  alleging,  moreover,  that  the  matter  in  difference — 
the  claim  of  the  libellants  for  wages — has  already,  in  fact,  been  ad- 
judicated by  the  Prussian  consul  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before 
the  cause  was  tried  in  the  district  court,  the  consul-general  of  the 
North  German  Union  presented  to  the  district  court  his  formal  protest 
against  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  that  court  in  the  matter  in 
difference.  He  invoked  therein  the  treaty  above  referred  to,  and 
claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  such  matter  in  difference;  and  he 
also  declared,  that,  before  the  filing  of  the  libel,  the  said  matter  had 
been  adjudicated  by  him,  and  insisted  that  his  adjudication  was  binding 
between  the  parties,  and  could  only  be  reviewed  by  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  Prussia. 

The  barque  is  a  Prussian  vessel,  the  mate  and  crew  are  Prussian 
seamen,  who  shipped  in  Prussia,  under  and  with  express  reference  to 
the  laws  of  Prussia,  referred  to  in  the  shipping  articles,  and  it  should 
be  assumed,  that  the  treaty  which  binds  this  nation  and  its  citizens 
and  seamen,  binds  also  Prussia  and  her  subjects  and  seamen.  The 
consul-general  of  the  North  German  Union  is  commissioned  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and,  by  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  seal  of  that  department,  it  appears,  that  the 
executive  department  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  consuls 
of  the  North  German  Union  as  consuls  of  each  one  of  the  sovereign 
states  composing  that  Union,  "the  same  as  if  they  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  each  one  of  such  states."  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  one 
of  the  states  composing  the  North  German  Union.  The  treaty  does 
not  require  that  the  consuls,  vice-consuls,  &c.,  should  bear  any  specific 
name.    It  is  sufficient,  that  the  "interests"  of  Prussia  "are  committed 
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to  their  charge,"  and  quite  sufficient,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  by  its  executive,  recognizes  the  consul  as  consul  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia. 

The  discussion  of  the  case  at  the  hearing  on  the  appeal,  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  libellants,  very  largely  devoted  to  the  merits  of  the  claim 
for  wages,  upon  principles  applicable,  it  may  be,  to  the  subject,  if  no 
such  treaty  was  in  force,  and  under  decisions  of  our  courts  in  reference 
to  the  rights  and  duties  of  seaman  and  master,  the  effect  of  the  mis- 
conduct of  either  upon  the  obligation  of  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  treatment  of  the  libellants  by  the  master  exonerated 
them  from  their  duty  to  serve  according  to  the  terms  of  the  shipping 
articles,  and  also  from  all  others  of  its  stipulations,  even  from  such 
as  arise  from  the  laws  of  Prussia  forming  a  part  of  the  terms,  stipula- 
tions, and  conditions  which  enter  into  the  relation  of  the  crew  to  the 
master  and  owners,  and  to  the  vessel.  That  discussion  was  ver\'  full, 
and  was  presented,  in  argument,  with  great  ability,  by  the  counsel  for 
the  libellants.  With  most  of  the  rules  of  the  law  invoked  by  the 
counsel,  when  considered  apart  from  and  independent  of  any  treaty 
stipulation,  the  claimants  have  no  contest;  and  they  are,  no  doubt, 
settled,  by  the  cases  cited.  But  the  prior  question  of  jurisdiction 
must  be  determined,  before  it  is  competent  even  to  enquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  libellants'  claim  to  recover  their  wages. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  would  seem  clear,  that  a  claim  of  the  crew 
of  a  Prussian  vessel  to  recover  wages  which  the  master  of  the  vessel 
either  denied  to  be  due,  or  refused  to  pay,  was,  par  eminence,  a  matter 
in  difference  between  the  captain  and  crew,  which,  by  the  very  terms 
of  the  treaty,  the  Prussian  consul  or  vice-consul  had  jurisdiction,  as 
judge  or  arbitrator,  to  determine,  "without  the  interference"  of  the 
courts  of  this  country;  and  such  jurisdiction,  when  it  exists,  is,  by 
such  terms  as  these,  exclusive.  It  is,  however,  claimed,  that  the 
present  cause  is  not  at  all  embraced  within  the  treaty,  for  the  reason, 
that  it  is  a  proceeding  in  rem,  to  enforce  a  maritime  lien  upon  the 
vessel  itself,  and  not  a  difference  between  the  captain  and  crew ;  and, 
also,  because  the  Prussian  consul  has  no  power  to  conduct  and  carry 
into  effect  a  proceeding  in  rem  for  the  enforcement  of  such  a  lien. 

The  treaty  can  receive  no  such  narrow  and  technical  construction. 
The  master  is  the  representative,  in  this  port,  of  the  vessel,  and  of 
all  the  interests  concerned  therein.     He  is  plainly  so  regarded  in  thej 
treaty.    The  matter  in  difference  in  this  cause  is  the  claim  for  wages. 
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That  arises  between  the  crew  and  the  master,  either  as  master,  or  as 
the  representative  here  of  vessel  and  owners.  It  is  precisely  that  which 
is  in  litigation  in  this  case.  The  lien,  and  the  proceeding  in  rem 
against  the  vessel,  appertain  to  the  remedy,  and  only  to  the  remedy. 
The  very  first  step  in  this  cause  is  to  settle  the  matter  in  dispute.  If 
the  claim  be  established,  then,  as  incident  to  the  right  to  the  wages, 
the  lien  and  its  enforcement  against  the  vessel  follow.  The  district 
court  can  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  lien,  nor  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
it,  if  it  has  no  jurisdiction  of  the  difference  or  dispute  touching  the 
claim  for  wages.  To  hold  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  consul  is  con- 
fined to  cases  in  which  there  is  no  maritime  lien,  and  in  which  no 
libel  of  the  vessel  could,  apart  from  the  treaty,  be  maintained,  is  to  take 
from  the  treaty  very  much  of  its  substance.  The  existence  of  any  lien, 
and  of  any  right  to  charge  the  vessel,  is  in  difference  here.  To  say, 
that  the  treaty  gives  the  consul  jurisdiction  of  claims  against  the 
master  in  personam,  and  does  not  include  a  claim  to  remove  the  vessel 
itself  from  his  custody,  as  the  owner  pro  hoc  vice,  or  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all  the  interests  therein,  that  the  voyage  may  be  broken  up, 
and  the  vessel  sold  for  the  wages  of  the  crew,  and  that  an  eft'ort, 
by  judicial  proceeding,  to  do  this,  is  not  included  in  the  terms,  a 
difference  arising  between  captain  and  crew,  seems  to  me  to  destroy 
the  very  substance  of  the  stipulation,  and  defeat  its  obvious  purpose, 
to  confine  both  masters  and  crews  of  Prussia  to  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  Prussian  laws,  and  compel  obedience  to  its  mandates. 
And,  be  it  observed,  the  treaty  gives  the  same  protection  to,  and 
requires  the  like  obedience  by,  the  masters  and  crews  of  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  add  to  the  legal  reasons  for  this  view,  but, 
if  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  were  sold  in  a  port  in  Prussia,  to  pay 
the  wages  of  its  crew,  alleged  by  the  master  not  to  be  payable,  and  in 
repudiation  of  any  right  of  the  United  States  consul  at  that  port  to  act 
as  judge  or  arbitrator  upon  that  claim,  it  would,  at  least,  stimulate 
our  quickness  of  apprehension  to  discover,  and  would  incline  us  to 
insist,  that  the  treaty  intended  to  protect  our  shipowners  against  the 
application  of  foreign  laws,  and  the  decisions  of  foreign  courts,  to  our 
vessels  and  the  relations  of  the  master  and  crews  thereof. 

To  the  suggestion,  that  the  consul  has  no  power  to  enforce  the 
maritime  lien,  and  cause  the  vessel  to  be  sold,  to  satisfy  the  wages, 
if  he  should  find  that  wages  are  due  and  payable,  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  treaty  has  been  deliberately  entered  into,  and  has  become  the 
law  for  both  nations.    Each  preferred  to  employ  its  own  officers.    The 
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power  given  to  consuls  to  act  as  judge  or  arbitrator  is  not  made  final. 
The  parties  have  the  right  of  resort  to  the  tribunals  of  their  own  coun- 
try-, without  being  concluded  by  the  decisions  of  the  consul.  This 
was  deemed  a  sufficient  protection,  and  to  afford,  for  the  time  being, 
a  sufficient  remedy  to  both  master  and  crew;  and  it  is  not  for  this 
court  to  say,  that  the  remedy  here,  by  attachment  of  the  vessel,  will 
be  more  efficient  and  useful,  and,  on  that  ground,  to  apply  it.  Besides, 
this  court  can  not  know  that  the  remedy  by  resort  to  the  vessel  is  not, 
if  it  exists,  so  regulated  in  Prussia,  that  it  was  intended  that  her  sea- 
men should  not  invoke  against  the  vessel  the  remedies  permitted  by  our 
laws,  under  the  mode  of  administration  and  rules  of  decision  by  which 
our  courts  are  governed.  And,  further,  under  the  expressed  exception, 
which  permits  resort  to  local  tribunals  by  consuls,  &c.,  who  may  re- 
quire their  assistance  to  cause  their  decisions  to  be  carried  into  effect 
or  supported,  it  is  plausible,  at  least,  to  say,  that,  if  the  consul  decide, 
on  a  difference  between  captain  and  crew,  that  wages  are  payable, 
the  power  of  the  court  to  attach  and  condemn  the  vessel  for  their  pay 
ment  may  be  invoked  to  support  and  give  effect  to  such  decision. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that,  in  this  case,  the  captain  and  crew  were  not 
confronted  before  the  counsel,  witnesses  were  not  examined,  no  adH 
judication  in  writing  was  made,  but  the  consul  only  orally  declared^ 
his  judgment  of  the  matter  in  difference,  after  hearing  the  statement 
of  the  master  and  the  statement  of  the  libellants,  and  then  declared 
that  he  had  nothing  further  to  do  therein.  The  proceeding  does  not, 
it  is  true,  conform  to  our  ideas  of  the  requisites  of  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding; but,  are  the  courts  of  this  country  to  prescribe  to  the  Prus- 
sian consul  the  forms  and  modes  of  proceeding  which  he  must  adopt 
when  he  acts  as  a  judge  or  arbitrator  between  master  and  crew  under 
this  treaty  ?  Must  he  follow  the  practice,  and  be  governed  by  the  rules, 
governing  trials  and  arbitrations  under  our  laws?  Must  our  consuk 
in  Prussia  follow  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  that  kingdom: 
If  so,  then  the  district  court  here  was  sitting  as  a  court  of  error, 
to  review  the  judgment  or  award  of  the  Prussian  consul.  What  can  this 
court  say  are  the  formal  requisites  of  a  Prussian  arbitration?  It  1^ 
manifest,  by  the  reservation  of  the  right  to  resort  to  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals of  the  home  country,  without  being  concluded  by  the  decision  ot 
the  consul,  that  the  proceeding  before  him  as  an  arbitrator  or  judge  wis 
intended  to  be  summary,  and  its  conduct  left  very  much  in  his  discr  > 
tion;  and,  especially,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  nations  respectively  i[i- 
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tended  to  confide  in  their  consul,  and  temporarily  entrust  to  him  the 
adjustment  of  differences  between  officer  and  crew  of  their  vessel  in 
the  p>ort  of  the  other,  and  it  was  not  intended  that  the  courts  of  such 
other  nation  should  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  form  or  regularity,  or 
the  justice,  of  the  acts  of  the  consul,  or  interfere  therewith  in  any 
manner.  It  was  deemed  safe  and  proper  to  leave  to  such  consuls  this 
temporary  administration  of  the  interests  of  their  seamen  abroad, 
assured  that  they  would  act  with  fairness  and  integrity  therein,  but 
yet  giving  the  right  of  full  and  final  investigation  and  adjudication 
at  home,  where  home  laws,  home  remedies,  and  home  modes  of  in- 
vestigation could  be  resorted  to.  The  district  court  here  not  only 
passed  upon  the  requisites  of  the  proceeding  as  judicial,  or  as  an 
arbitrament,  but  assumed  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  truth  of  the  declared  grounds  upon  which  the  vice-consul 
testified  that  he  acted,  and  which  he  says  were  before  him  in  the 
admissions  of  the  crew — thus,  in  effect,  reviewing  the  law  and  the 
facts  which  the  consul  made  the  basis  of  his  decision. 

It  is  claimed,  that  the  consul  did  not  act  as  judge  or  arbitrator  to 
determine  this  case,  and  that,  he  not  having  taken  jurisdiction,  a  pro- 
ceeding in  our  courts  is  no  interference  in  disregard  of  the  treaty.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear,  that  the  attachment  of  the  vessel,  on  the  libel  of 
the  crew,  is  not,  in  itself,  such  an  interference  as  precludes  the  action 
of  the  consul.  But  in  this  case,  the  argument  disregards  the  clearly 
established  fact,  that  the  consul  or  his  vice-consul  (who  is,  in  terms, 
included  in  the  treaty,  and  whose  acts  in  the  matter  the  consul  recog- 
nizes), did  hear  the  parties  respectively.  On  the  statement  of  the 
case  by  the  crew  (who,  whichsoever  of  them  was  the  first  speaker, 
had  the  opportunity  to  tell  their  story),  he  pronounced  against  them. 
On  their  own  story,  he  decided  that  they  had  forfeited  their  wages, 
by  the  Prussian  law,  applied  to  their  contract  of  shipment ;  and,  after- 
wards, when  this  suit  was  commenced,  he  formally  represents  to  the 
court,  that  he  had  already  adjudicated  the  matter  in  difference,  and 
claimed  that  his  jurisdiction  for  that  purpose  is  exclusive  of  the  courts 
of  this  country.  It  was  after  such  declaration  of  his  decision  to  the 
crew,  that  he,  knowing  that  the  vessel  was  laid  up,  advised  them  to  see 
the  captain,  and.  by  civil  and  conciliatory  deportment,  induce  him  to 
waive  the  forfeiture  and  pay  the  wages  which  had  accrued.  In  the 
situation  in  which  the  vessel  and  her  master  then  were,  it  is  obvious, 
that,  if  the  men  had  forfeited  their  wages  (of  which  I  here  express 
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no  opinion),  their  acts  had  wrought  no  great  harm,  the  captain  had  no 
present  need  of  the  services  of  so  many,  and  many  considerations 
might  properly  have  moved  him  to  pay  their  wages  and  let  them  go. 
The  advice  of  the  consul  indicated  that  he  thought  the  loss  of  their 
service  was  no  inconvenience  to  the  captain  and,  even  if  wrong  there- 
tofore, they  had  claims  to  his  consideration,  while  destitute  and  in  a 
foreign  country,  which  might  and,  perhaps,  ought  to  induce  him  to 
pay  their  wages.  This  is  all  there  is  of  the  argument,  that  the  consul 
himself  regarded  the  crew  as  practically  discharged. 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  libellants'  claim  for 
wages.  That  they  were,  on  the  requisition  of  the  consul,  and  without 
sufficient  grounds  therefor,  held  in  prison  as  deserters,  is  most  prob- 
able. That  their  departure  from  the  vessel,  and  going  ashore  without 
leave,  and, against  the  will  of  the  master  (save  as  to  one,  who  had  his 
consent),  is  not  desertion  by  our  law,  unless  it  was  done  without  the 
intention  to  return,  is,  no  doubt,  true.  That  the  master  did  not,  in 
fact,  consent  to  the  discharge  of  any  of  them,  is,  I  think,  clear,  while 
I  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that,  if  this  difficulty  had  not 
arisen,  he  would,  in  view  of  the  laying  up  of  the  vessel,  have  consented 
to  part  with  most  of  them. 

I  do  not  think  it  certain,  that  an  imprisonment,  on  the  requisition 
of  the  consul,  though  induced  by  a  statement  of  the  facts  by  the 
captain,  operated  to  discharge  the  seamen  from  their  articles,  even 
though  the  imprisonment  was  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  Jordan  v. 
M^illiatns  [Case  No.  7,528].  Nor  is  it  certain  that,  under  this  treaty, 
and  the  act  of  March  2,  1829  (4  Stat.  359),  a  state  magistrate  can 
have  no  jurisdiction  to  arrest  and  detain  a  seaman  charged  as  a  de- 
serter. True,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  may  not  make  it  the  duty 
of  a  state  judge  to  act ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that,  if  he  is  included 
in  the  law,  his  acts  will  be  without  authority.  There  are  many  powers 
conferred  upon  state  magistrates  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
which,  if  executed,  are  valid.  Whether  such  magistrate  is  bound  toj 
accept  the  authority  and  act  upon  it,  is  another  question.  The  act  of 
1829,  in  determining  the  duty,  confers  the  power  on  "any  court,  judge,' 
justice,  or  other  magistrate  having  competent  power,  to  issue  war- 
rants" to  arrest,  &c.  See  Pars.  Shipp.  &  Adm.  102 ;  Kentucky  v. 
Dennison,  24  How.  [65  U.  S.]  66,  107,  108.  It  is  apparent,  that  the 
requisition  was  given  to  the  master  to  be  delivered  to  the  justice  at 
Staten  Island,  who,  as  the  captain  informed  the  consul,  then  detained 
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the  seamen;  and  if,  as  stated  by  counsel  (though  it  does  not  appear 
as  printed  in  the  copy  proofs  handed  to  me),  it  was  addressed  to  "any 
magistrate,"  &c.,  the  power  of  the  magistrate  is  not  clearly  wanting. 

But  all  these  and  other  questions  go  to  the  merits.  They  bear  on 
the  broad  question,  whether,  under  the  terms  of  the  shipping  articles, 
and  the  Prussian  rules  contained  in  the  navigation  book,  &c.,  the 
seamen  had  a  right  to  their  wages.  The  effect  of  the  stipulation  not 
to  sue  in  a  foreign  country,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  those  rules, 
also,  and  what  amounts  to  a  discharge  from  the  contract,  actual  or 
constructive,  are  questions  on  the  merits ;  and  the  sympathy,  which  the 
condition  of  these  men,  penniless  in  a  foreign  land,  whether  with  or 
without  fault  on  their  part,  must  awaken  in  every  mind  susceptible  of 
human  emotion,  strongly  inclines  to  a  condemnation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  master  in  this  matter. 

But  I  am  constrained  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  treaty  required 
that  this  matter  in  difference  should  have  been  left  where,  I  think, 
the  treaty  with  Prussia  leaves  it — in  the  hands,  and  subject  to  the 
determination,  of  their  own  public  officer.  The  necessary  result  is  the 
dismissal  of  the  libels. 

[Note.  An  application  was  afterwards  made  to  the  supreme  court  for  a 
mandamus  to  compel  the  circuit  court  to  pass  upon  the  merits,  but  it  was  denied.] 
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1.  Unless  treaty  stipulations  provide  otherwise,  a  merchant  vessel  of  one  country 

visiting  the  ports  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  is,  so  long  as  she 
remains,  subject  to  the  laws  which  govern  them. 

2.  Where,  in  time  of  war,  a  foreign  vessel,  availing  herself  of  a  proclamation 

of  the  President  of  May  12,  1862,  entered  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  the 
blockade  of  which  was  not  removed,  but  only  relaxed  in  the  interests  of 
commerce,  she  thereby  assented  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  such  procla- 
mation that  she  should  not  take  out  goods  contraband  of  war,  nor  depart 
until  cleared  by  the  collector  of  customs  according  to  law. 

3.  As  New  Orleans  was  then  governed  by  martial  law,  a  subject  of  a  foreign 

power  entering  that  port  with  his  vessel  under  the  special  license  of  the 
proclamation  became  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  privileges  accorded 
under  the  same  circumstances  to  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Restrictions  placed  upon  them  operated  equally  upon  him. 

^92  U.  S.  Reports,  520. 
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4.  Money,  silver-plate,  and  bullion,  when  destined   for  hostile  use  or  for  the 

purchase  of  hostile  supplies,  are  contraband  of  war.  In  this  case,  the 
determination  of  the  question  whether  such  articles,  part  of  the  outward- 
bound  cargo  of  the  vessel,  were  contraband,  devolved  upon  the  command- 
ing general  at  New  Orleans.  Believing  them  to  be  so,  he,  in  discharge  of 
his  duty,  ordered  them  to  be  removed  from  her,  and  her  clearance  to  b€» 
withheld  until  his  order  should  be  complied  with, 

5.  Where  the  detention  of  the  vessel  in  port  was  caused  by  her  resistance  to! 

the  orders  of  the  properly  constituted  authorities  whom  she  was  bound  toi 
obey,  she  preferring  such  detention  to  a  clearance  upon  the  conditions! 
imposed, — Held,  that  her  owner,  a  subject  of  Prussia,  is  not  "entitled  to^ 
any  damages"  against  the  United  States,  under  the  law  of  nations  or  the; 
treaty  with  that  power.     8  Stat.  384. 

Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Qaims. 

Mr.  Assistant  Attorney-General  Edwin  B.  Smith  for  the  appellant, 

Mr.  J.  D.  McPherson,  contra. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Waite  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court.      j 
This  suit  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims  under  the  authority 

of  a  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  passed  May  4,  187i 

as  follows: 


1 


That  the  claim  of  E.  Diekelman,  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, for  damages  for  an  alleged  detention  of  the  ship  "Essex"  bj 
the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans,  n 
the  month  of  Septeriiber.  1862,  be  and  is  hereby  referred  to  th*. 
Court  of  Claims  for  its  decision  in  accordance  with  law.  and  to 
award  such  damages  as  may  be  just  in  the  premises,  if  he  may 
be  found  to  be  entitled  to  any  damages. 

Before  this  resolution  was  passed,  the  matter  of  the  claim  had  beai 
the  subject  of  diplo^natic  correspondence  between  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Prussia. 

The  following  article,  originally  adopted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Prussia,  concluded  July  11.  1799  (8  Stat. 
168),  and  revived  by  the  treaty  concluded  May  1,  1828  (8  Stat,  384"i 
was  in  force  when  the  acts  complained  of  occurred,  to  wit: 


Art.  XIII.    And  in  the   same  case,   if  one  of  the  contractijg''!] 
parties,  being  engaged  in  war  with  any  other  power,  to  preveit 
all  the  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  that  usually  arise  Re- 
specting merchandise  of  contraband,  such  as  arms.  ammunitf)a 
and  military  stores  of  every  kind,  no  such  articles  carried  in  fie 
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vessels,  or  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  party,  to  the  en- 
emies of  the  other,  shall  be  deemed  contraband  so  as  to  induce 
confiscation  or  condemnation,  and  a  loss  of  property  to  individ- 
uals. Nevertheless,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  stop  such  vessels  and 
articles,  and  to  detain  them  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  cap- 
tors may  think  necessary  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  or  damage 
that  might  ensue  from  their  proceeding ;  paying,  however,  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  loss  such  arrest  shall  occasion  to 
the  proprietors ;  and  it  shall  further  be  allowed  to  use  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  captors  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  military  stores 
so  detained,  paying  the  owners  the  full  value  of  the  same,  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  current  price  at  the  place  of  its  destination. 
But  in  the  case  supposed  of  a  vessel  stopped  for  articles  of  con- 
traband, if  the  master  of  the  vessel  stopped  will  deliver  out  the 
goods  supp&sed  to  be  of  contraband  nature,  he  shall  be  admitted 
to  do  it,  and  the  vessel  shall  not,  in  that  case,  be  carried  into  any 
port,  nor  further  detained,  but  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage. 

When  the  Essex  visited  New  Orleans,  the  United  States  were 
engaged  in  the  war  cf  the  rebellion.  The  port  of  that  city  was,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  placed  under  blockade,  and 
closed  against  trade  and  commercial  intercourse;  but,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1862,  the  President,  having  become  satisfied  that  the  blockade 
might  "be  safely  relaxed  with  advantage  to  the  interests  of  com- 
merce," issued  his  proclamation,  to  the  efi'ect  that  from  and  after 
June  1  "commercial  intercourse,  -'f  *  *  except  as  to  persons, 
things,  and  information  contraband  of  war,"  might  "be  carried  on 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  limitations,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  regulations  *  *  *  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Treasury,"  and  appended  to  the  proclamation.  These  regula- 
tions, so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the  present  case,  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  vessels  clearing  from  foreign  ports  and  destined  to  *  *  * 
New  Orleans,  *  *  *  licenses  will  be  granted  by  consuls  of 
the  United  States  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  vessels  so 
licensed  will  convey  no  persons,  property,  or  information  contra- 
band of  war  either  to  or  from  the  said  ports;  which  licenses  shall 
be  exhibited  to  the  collector  of  the  port  to  which  said  vessels 
may  be  respectively  bound,  immediately  on  arrival,  and,  if  re- 
quired, to  anv  officer  in  charge  of  the  blockade:  and  on  leaving 
either  of  said'  ports  every  vessel  will  be  required  to  have  a  clear- 
ance from  the  collector  of  the  customs  according  to  law,  show- 
ing no  violation  of  the  ponditions  of  the  license.     12  Stat.  1264. 


I 
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The  Esses  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  Orleans  June  19, 
1862,  and  arrived  August  24.  New  Orleans  was  then  in  possession 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  with  General  Butler  in 
command.  The  city  was  practically  in  a  state  of  siege  by  land,  but 
open  by  sea,  and  was  under  martial  law. 

,  The  commanding  general  was  expressly  enjoined  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  take  measures  that  no  supplies  went  out 
of  the  port  which  could  afford  aid  to  the  rebellion ;  and,  pursuant  to 
this  injunction,  he  issued  orders  in  respect  to  the  exportation  of 
money,  goods,  or  property,  on  account  of  any  person  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  Confederacy,  and  directed  the  custom-house  officers 
to  inform  him  whenever  an  attempt  was  made  to  send  any  thing  out 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  investigation  in  that  behalf. 

In  the  early  part  of  September,  1862,  General  Butler,  being  still  in 
command,  was  informed  that  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  had  been 
bought  in  Belgium  on  account  of  the  C'onfederate  government,  and 
was  lying  at  Matanoras  awaiting  delivery,  because  that  government 
had  failed  to  get  the  means  they  expected  from  New  Orleans  to  pay 
for  it;  and  that  another  shipment,  amounting  to  a  half  million  more, 
was  delayed  in  Belgium  from  coming  forward,  because  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  first  shipment.  He  was  also  informed  that  it  was  ex- 
pected the  fi.rst  payment  would  go  forward  through  the  agency  of 
some  foreign  consuls;  and  this  information  afterwards  proved  to  be 
correct. 

He  was  also  informed  early  in  September  by  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers, that  large  quantities  of  silver-plate  and  bullion  were  being  shipped 
on  the  Essex,  then  loading  for  a  foreign  port,  by  persons,  one  of  whom 
had  declared  himself  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  and  none  of 
whom  would  enroll  themselves  as  friends;  and  he  thereupon  gave 
directions  that  the  specified  articles  should  be  detained,  and  their 
exportation  not  allowed  until  further  orders. 

On  the   15th    September,   the   loading   of   the   vessel   having  been 
completed,  the  master  applied  to  the  collector  of  the  port   for  his: 
clearance,  which  was  refused  in  consequence  of  the  orders  of  General 
Butler,  but  without  any  reasons  being  assigned  by  the  collector.    Thej 
next  day,   he   was   informed,  however,  that  his   ship  would  not  h 
cleared  unless  certain  specified  articles  which  she  had  on  board  wer 
taken  out  and  landed.     Much  correspondence  ensued  between  Gen 
eral  Butler  and  the  Prussian  consul  at  New  Orleans  in  reference  t 
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the  clearance,  in  which  it  was  distinctly  stated  by  General  Butler  that 
the  clearance  would  not-  be  granted  until  the  specified  goods  were 
landed,  and  that  it  would  be  granted  as  soon  as  this  should  be  done. 
Almost  daily  interviews  took  place  between  the  master  of  the  vessel 
and  the  collector,  in  which  the  same  statements  were  made  by  the 
collector.  The  master  refused  to  land  the  cargo,  except  upon  the 
return  of  his  bills  of  lading.  Some  of  these  bills  were  returned,  and 
the  property  surrendered  to  the  shipper.  In  another  case,  the  shipper 
gave  an  order  upon  the  master  for  his  goods,  and  they  were  taken 
away  by  force.  At  a  very  early  stage  in  the  proceeding,  the  master 
and  the  Prussian  consul  were  informed  that  the  objection  to  the  ship- 
ment of  the  articles  complained  of  was  that  they  were  contraband. 
A  part  only  of  the  goods  having  been  taken  out  of  the  vessel,  a 
clearance  was  granted  her  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  she  was  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  port  and  commence  her  voyage. 

Upon  this  state  of  facts,  the  Court  of  Claims  gave  judgment  for 
Diekelman,  from  which  the  United  States  took  an  appeal. 

One  nation  treats  with  the  citizens  of  another  only  through  their 
government.  A  sovereign  cannot  be  sued  in  his  own  courts  without 
his  consent.  His  own  dignity,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  nation  he 
represents,  prevents  his  appearance  to  answer  a  suit  against  him  in 
the  courts  of  another  sovereignty,  except  in  performance  of  his  ob- 
ligations, by  treaty  or  otherwise,  voluntarily  assumed.  ?Ience,  a  citi- 
zen of  one  nation  wronged  by  the  conduct  of  another  nation,  must 
seek  redress  through  his  own  Government. 

His  sovereign  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  presenting  his 
claim,  or  it  need  not  be  considered.  If  this  responsibility  is  assumed, 
the  claim  may  be  prosecuted  as  one  nation  proceeds  against  another, 
rot  by  suit  in  the  courts  as  of  right,  but  by  diplomacy,  or,  if  need  be, 
by  war.  It  rests  with  the  sovereign  against  whom  the  demand  is 
made  to  determine  for  himself  what  he  will  do  in  respect  to  it.  He 
may  pay  or  reject  it;  he  may  submit  to  arbitration,  open  his  own 
courts  to  suit,  or  consent  to  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  another  nation. 
All  depends  upon  himself. 

In  this  case,  Diekelman,  claiming  to  have  been  injured  by  the 
alleged  wrongful  conduct  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States, 
made  his  claim  known  to  his  Government.  It  was  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  became  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  nations.     Subsequently,  Congress,  by  joint  resolution, 
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referred  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Claims  "for  its  decision  according 
to  law."  The  courts  of  the  United  States  were  thus  opened  to  Die- 
kelman  for  this  proceeding.  In  this  way  the  United  States  have 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  through  that  court  upon  appeal 
to  us,  the  determination  of  the  question  of  their  legal  liability  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  case  for  the  payment  of  damages  to  a 
citizen  of  Prussia  upon  a  claim  originally  presented  by  his  sovereign 
in  his  behalf.  This  requires  us,  as  we  think,  to  consider  the  rights  of 
the  claimant  under  the  treaty  between  the  two  Governments,  as  well 
as  under  the  general  law  of  nations.  For  all  the  purposes  of  its  de- 
cision, the  case  is  to  be  treated  as  one  in  which  the  Government  of 
Prussia  is  seeking  to  enforce  the  rights  of  one  of  its  citizens  against 
the  United  States  in  a  suit  at  law,  which  the  two  Governments  have 
agreed  might  be  instituted  for  that  purpose.  We  shall  proceed  upon 
that  hypothesis. 

/.  /Is  to  the  general  /ate  of  nations. 

The  merchant  vessels  of  one  country  visiting  the  ports  of  another 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  subject  themselves  to  the  laws  which  govern 
the  port  they  visit,  so  long  as  they  remain ;  and  this  as  well  in  war  as 
in  peace,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  treaty.  The  Exchange  v. 
McFaddon,  7  Cranch,  116.  When  the  Essex  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
the  United  States  were  engaged  in  war.  The  proclamation  under 
which  she  was  permitted  to  visit  New  Orleans  made  it  a  condition  of 
her  entry  that  she  should  not  take  out  goods  contraband  of  war,  and 
that  she  should  not  leave  until  cleared  by  the  collector  of  customs 
according  to  law.  Previous  to  June  1,  she  was  excluded  altogether 
from  the  port  by  the  blockade.  At  that  date  the  blockade  was  not 
removed,  but  relaxed  only  in  the  interests  of  commerce.  The  war 
still  remained  paramount,  and  commercial  intercourse  subordinate 
only.  When  the  Essex  availed  herself  of  the  proclamation  and 
entered  the  port,  she  assented  to  the  conjditions  imposed,  and  can  not 
complain  if  she  was  detained  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
her  obligations  thus  assumed. 

The  law  by  which  the  city  and  port  were  governed  was  martial  law. 
This  ought  to  have  been  expected  by  Diekelman  when  he  despatchec 
his  vessel  from  Liverpool.  The  place  had  been  ,wrested  from,  the 
possession  of  the  enemy  onlv  a  tew  days  before  the  issue  of  th< 
proclamation,  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle.     It  was,  in  fact, 
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garrisoned  city,  held  as  an  outpost  of  the  Union  army,  and  closely 
besieged  by  land.  So  long  as  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
insurgents,  it  was  to  them  an  important  blockade-running  point,  and 
after  its  capture  the  inhabitants  were  largely  in  sympathy  with  the 
rebellion.  The  situation  was,  therefore,  one  requiring  the  most  active 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  general  in  command.  He  was  especially 
required  to  see  that  the  relaxation  of  the  blockade  was  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  hostile  inhabitants  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
enemy.  All  this  was  matter  of  public  notoriety ;  and  Diekelman 
ought  to  have  known,  if  he  did  not  in  fact  know,  that  although  the 
United  States  had  to  some  extent  opened  the  port  in  the  interests  of 
commerce,  they  kept  it  closed  to  the  extent  that  was  necessary  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  When  he  entered  the  port, 
therefore,  with  his  vessel,  under  the  special  license  of  the  proclama- 
tion, he  became  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  would 
have  been  accorded  to  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States  under  the 
same  circumstances,  but  no  more.  Such  restrictions  as  were  placed 
upon  citizens,  operated  equally  upon  him.  Citizens  were  governed 
b)'  martial  law.     It  was  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  same  authority. 

Martial  law  is  the  law  of  military  necessity  in  the  actual  presence 
of  war.  It  is  administered  by  the  general  of  the  army,  and  is  in  fact 
his  will.  Of  necessity  it  is  arbitrary;  but  it  must  be  obeyed.  New 
Orleans  was  at  this  time  the  theatre  of  the  most  active  and  important 
military  operations.  The  civil  authority  was  overthrown.  General 
Butler,  in  command,  was  the  military  ruler.  His  will  was  law,  and 
necessarily  so.  His  first  great  duty  was  to  maintain  on  land  the 
blockade  which  had  theretofore  been  kept  up  by  sea.  The  partial 
opening  of  the  port  toward  the  sea,  made  it  all  the  more  important 
that  he  should  bind  close  the  military  lines  on  the  shore  which  he 
held. 

To  this  law  and  this  Government  the  Essex  subjected  herself 
when  she  came  into  port.  She  went  there  for  gain,  and  voluntarily 
assumed  all  the  chances  of  the  war  into  whose  presence  she  came. 
By  availing  herself  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  proclamation,  she, 
in  effect,  covenanted  not  to  take  out  of  the  port  "persons,  things,  or 
information  contraband  of  war."  What  is  contraband  depends  upon 
circumstances.  T^Ioney  and  bullion  do  not  necessarily  partake  of  that 
character;  but,  when  destined  for  hostile  use  or  to  procure  hostile 
supplies,  thev  do.     Whether  they  are  so  or  not,  under  the  circum- 
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stances  of  a  particular  case,  must  be  determined  by  some  one  when  a 
necessity  for  action  occurs.  At  New  Orleans,  when  this  transaction 
took  place,  this  duty  fell  upon  the  general  in  command.  Military 
commanders  must  act  to  a  great  extent  upon  appearances.  As  a  rule, 
they  have  but  little  time  to  take  and  consider  testimony  before  decid- 
mg.  Vigilance  is  the  law  of  their  duty.  The  success  of  their  oper- 
ations depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  watchfulness. 

General  Butler  found  on  board  this  vessel  articles  which  he  had 
reasonable  cause  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  were  contraband,  because  I H 
intended  for  use  to  promote  the  rebellion.  It  was  his  duty,  there- 
fore, under  his  express  instructions,  to  see  that  the  vessel  was  not 
cleared  with  these  articles  on  board;  and  he  gave  orders  accordingly. 
It  matters  not  now  whether  the  property  suspected  was  in  fact  con- 
traband or  not.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
and  in  fact  did  believe,  it  to  be  contraband.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  he  was  not  acting  in  good  faith.  On  the  contrar}% 
it  is  apparent,  from  the  finding  of  the  court  below,  that  the  existing 
facts  brought  to  his  knowledge  were  such  as  to  require  his  prompt 
and  vigorous  action  in  the  presence  of  the  imminent  danger  with 
which  he  was  surrounded.  Certainly,  enough  is  shown  to  make  it 
necessary  for  this  plaintiff  to  prove  the  innocent  character  of  the 
property  before  he  can  call  upon  the  United  States  to  respond  to  him 
in  damages  for  the  conduct  of  their  military  commander,  upon  whose 
vigilance  they  relied  for  safety. 

Believing,  then,  as  General  Butler  did,  that  the  property  was  con- 
traband, it  was  his  duty  to  order  it  out  of  the  ship,  and  to  withhold 
her  clearance  until  his  order  was  complied  with.  He  was  under  no 
obligation  to  return  the  bills  of  lading.  The  vessel  was  bound  not  to 
take  out  any  contraband  cargo.  She  took  all  the  risks  of  this  obliga- 
tion when  she  assumed  it.  and  should  have  protected  herself  in  her 
contracts  with  shippers  against  the  contingency  of  being  required  to 
unload  after  the  goods  were  on  board.  If  she  failed  in  this,  the  con- 
sequences are  upon  her,  and  not  the  United  States.  She  was  oper- 
ating in  the  face  of  war,  the  chances  of  which  might  involve  her  ant 
her  cargo  in  new  complications.  She  voluntarily  assumed  the  risk- 
of  her  hazardous  enterprise,  and  must  sustain  the  losses  that  follo\* 

Neither  does  it  affect  the  case  adversely  to  the  United  States  that 
the  property  had  gone  on  board  without  objection  from  the  custom-  i| 
house  officers  or  the  military  authorities.     It  is  not  shown  that  '\y 
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character  was  known  to  General  Butler  or  the  officers  of  the  custom- 
house before  it  was  loaded.  The  engagement  of  the  vessel  was  not 
to  leave  until  she  had  been  cleared  according  to  law,  and  that  her 
clearance  might  be  withheld  until  with  reasonable  diligence  it  could 
be  ascertained  that  she  had  no  contraband  property  on  board.  This 
is  the  legitimate  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  treasury  regulations, 
entitling  her  to  a  license  "upon  satisfactory  evidence"  that  she  would 
"convey  no  persons,  property,  or  information  contraband  of  war, 
either  to  or  from"  the  port ;  ^nd  requiring  her  not  to  leave  until  she 
had  "a  clearance  from  the  collector  of  customs,  according  to  law, 
showing  no  violation  of  the  Hcense."  Her  entry  into  the  port  was 
granted  as  a  favor,  not  as  a  right,  except  upon  the  condition  of  assent 
to  the  tenns  imposed.  If  the  collector  of  customs  was  to  certify  that 
the  license  she  held  had  not  been  violated,  it  was  his  duty  to  inquire 
as  to  the  facts  before  he  made  the  certificate.  Everj^  opportunity  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  inquiry  must  be  given.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  closest  scrutiny  was  necessary.  If,  upon  the  examina- 
tion preliminary  to  the  clearance,  prohibited  articles  were  found  on 
board,  there  could  be  no  certificate  such  as  was  required,  until  their 
removal.  It  would  then  be  for  the  vessel  to  determine  whether  she 
would  remove  the  goods  and  take  the  clearance,  or  hold  the  goods  and 
M'ait  for  some  relaxation  of  the  rules  which  detained  her  in  port  as 
long  as  she  had  them  on  board.  General  Butler  only  insisted  upon 
her  remaining  until  she  removed  the  property.  She  elected  to  re- 
main. There  was  no  time  when  her  clearance  would  not  have  been 
granted  if  the  suspected  articles  were  unloaded. 

We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  liability  to  this  plain- 
tiff resting  upon  the  United  States  under  the  general  law  of  nations. 

2.  As  to  the  treaty. 

The  vessel  was  in  port  when  the  detention  occurred.  She  had  not 
broken  ground,  and  had  not  commenced  b.er  voyage.  She  came  into 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  while  an  impending  war  was  flagrant, 
under  an  agreement  not  to  depart  with  contraband  goods  on  board. 
The  question  is  not  whether  she  could  have  been  stopped  and  detained 
after  her  voyage  had  been  actually  commenced,  without  compensation 
for  the  loss,  but  whether  she  could  be  kept  from  entering  upon  the 
voyage  and  detained  by  the  ITnited  States  within  their  own  waters, 
held  by  force  against  a  powerful   rebellion,  until   she  had  complied 
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with  regulations  adopted  as  a  means  of  safety,  and  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  she  had  assented,  in  order  to  get  there.  In  our  opin- 
ion, no  provision  of  the  treaties  in  force  between  the  two  Govem- 
jnents  interferes  with  the  right  of  the  United  States,  under  the  general 
law  of  nations,  to  withhold  a  custom-house  clearance  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  port  regulations. 

Art.  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  1828  conteqiplates  the  establishment  of 
iDlockades,  and  makes  special  provision  for  the  government  of  the 
respective  parties  in  case  they  exist.  The  vessels  of  one  nation  are 
bound  to  respect  the  blockades  of  the  other.  Clearly  the  United 
States  had  the  right  to  exclude  Prussian  vessels  in  common  with 
those  of  all  other  nations,  from  their  ports  altogether,  by  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  a  blockade  while  subduing  a  domestic  insurrec- 
tion. The  right  to  exclude  altogether  necessarily  carries  with  it  the 
right  of  admitting  through  an  existing  blockade  upon  conditions,  and 
of  enforcing  in  an  appropriate  manner  the  performance  of  the  con- 
ditions after  admission  has  been  obtained.  It  will  not  be  contended 
that  a  condition  which  prohibits  the  taking  out  of  contraband  goods 
is  unreasonable,  or  that  its  performance  may  not  be  enforced  by  re- 
fusing a  clearance  until  it  has  been  complied  with.  Neither,  in  the 
absence  of  treaty  stipulations  to  the  contrary,  can  it  be  considered 
unreasonable  to  require  goods  to  be  unloaded,  if  their  contraband 
character  is  discovered  after  they  have  gone  on  board.  In  the  exist- 
ing treaties  between  the  two  Governments  there  is  no  such  stipula- 
tions to  the  contrary.  In  the  treaty  of  1799,  Art.  VI  is  as  follows: 
''That  the  vessels  of  either  party,  loading  within  the  ports  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  other,  may  not  be  uselessly  harassed  or  detained,  it  is 
agreed  that  all  examinations  of  goods  required  by  the  laws  shall  be 
made  before  they  are  laden  on  board  the  vessel,  and  that  there  shall 
l>e  no  examination  after."  While  other  articles  in  the  treaty  of  1799 
were  revived  and  kept  in  force  by  that  of  1828,  this  was  not.  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  were  un- 
willing to  continue  bound  by  such  a  stipulation,  and.  therefore,  oniit»- 
ted  it  from  their  new  arrangement.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
under  the  existing  treaty,  the  power  of  search  and  detention  for  ini 
proper  practices  continued,  in  time  of  peace  even,  until  the  clearanc: 
had  been  actually  perfected  and  the  vessel  had  entered  on  her  voyagi 
If  this  be  the  rule  in  peace,  how  much  more  important  is  it  in  war  fcr 
the  prevention  of  the  use  of  friendly  vessels  to  aid  the  enemy. 
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Art.  XIII  of  the  treaty  of  1799,  revived  by  that  of  1828,  evidently 
has  reference  to  captures  and  detentions  after  a  voyage  has  com- 
menced, and  not  to  detentions  in  port,  to  enforce  port  regulations. 
The  vessel  must  be  "stopped"  in  her  voyage,  not  detained  in  port 
alone.  There  must  be  "captors ;"  and  the  vessel  must  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  "carried  into  port"'  or  detained  from  "proceeding"  after 
she  has  been  "stopped,"  before  this  article  can  become  operative. 
Under  its  provisions  the  vessel  "stopped"  might  "deliver  out  the 
goods  supposed  to  be  contraband  of  war,"  and  avoid  further  "deten- 
tion." In  this  case  there  was  no  detention  upon  a  voyage,  but  a  re- 
fusal to  grant  a  clearance  from  the  port  that  the  voyage  might  be 
commenced.  The  vessel  was  required  to  "deliver  out  the  goods  sup- 
posed to  be  contraband"  before  she  could  move  out  of  the  port.  Her 
detention  was  not  under  the  authority  of  the  treaty,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  her  resistance  of  the  orders  of  the  properly  constituted  port 
authorities,  whom  she  was  bound  to  obey.  She  preferred  detention 
in  port  to  a  clearance  on  the  conditions  imposed.  Clearly  her  case  is 
not  within  the  treaty.  The  United  States,  in  detaining,  used  the  right 
they  had  under  the  law  of  nations  and  their  contract  with  the  vessel, 
not  one  which,  to  use  the  language  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  of 
Claims,  they  held  under  the  treaty  "by  purchase"  at  a  stipulated 
price. 

As  we  view  the  case,  the  claimant  is  not  "entitled  to  any  damages" 
as  against  the  United  States,  either  under  the  treaty  with  Prussia  or 
by  the  general  law  of  nations. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  is,  therefore,  reversed,  and 
the  cause  retnanded  unth  directions  to  dismiss  the  petition. 


NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD  S.  S.  CO.  v.  HEDDEN,  COLLECTORS 

[Same  v.  Magone,  Collector] 

{Circuit  Court,  D.  New  Jersey.    May  21,  1890) 

1.  Customs  Duties— Construction   of  Laws— Tonnage   Tax. 

Act  Cong.  June  26,  1884,  sec.  14,  which  levies  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  ton  on 
all  vessels   "from   any   foreign   port  or   place   in    North  -America,   Central 

H3  Fed.  Rep.  17. 
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America,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
or  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Newfoundland,"  and  a  duty  of  6  cents  per  ton  on 
vessels  from  other  foreign  ports,  does  not  entitle  German  vessels  sailing 
from  European  ports  to  enter  our  ports  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  3  cents  per 
ton,  under  the  treaties  of  December  20,  1827,  and  May  1,  1828,  which  stipulate 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  grant  any  particular  favor  regarding  com- 
merce or  navigation  to  any  other  foreign  nation  which  shall  not  immediately 
become  common  to  Germany,  since  the  discrimination  contained  in  said  act 
is  merely  geographical,  and  the  3-cent  rate  applies  to  vessels  of  all  nations 
coming  from  the  privileged  ports. 

2.  Treaties — Effect  of  Inconsistent  Act  of  Congress. 

Where  an  Act  of  Congress  is  in  conflict  with  a  prior  treaty  the  Act  must 
control,  since  it  is  of  equal  force  with  the  treaty  and  of  later  date. 

3.  Constitutional  Law — Commissioner  of  Navigation. 

Act  Cong.  July  5,  1884,  sec.  3,  which  makes  final  the  decision  of  the  com- 
misioner  of  navigation  on  all  questions  "relating  to  the  collection  of  tonnage 
tax,  and  to  the  refunding  of  such  tax,  when  collected  erroneously  or  il- 
legally," is  constitutional. 

At  Law- 

Samuel  F.  Bigelow  and  Henry  C.  Nevitt,  for  plaintiff. 
Howard  IV.  Hayes,  Asst.  U.  S.  Dist.  Atty.,  for  defendants. 

Wales,  J.  The  plaintiff,  a  duly  organized  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  the  Hanseatic  Republic  of  Bremen,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
Gennan  empire,  is  the  owner  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamships,  plying 
regularly  between  the  ports  of  Bremen  and  New  York,  and  brings 
these  actions,  under  section  2931,  Rev.  Stats.  U.  S.,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  certain  tonnage  dues,  alleged  to  have  been  unlawfully  col- 
lected from  said  ships  during  the  period  extending  from  June  26, 
1884,  to  July  28,  1888,  and  while  the  defendants  were  successively 
collectors  of  customs  at  the  last  named  port.  The  vessels  cleared  from; 
Bremen  for  New  York  via  Southampton.  England,  stopping  at  or 
near  the  latter  place  temporarily,  to  discharge  cargo  and  passengers, 
and  to  take  on  board  additional  cargo,  passengers,  and  mails.  The 
consignees  of  the  vessels  paid  the  dues,  in  every  instance,  under  pro- 
test, and  the  plaintiff  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter  officer  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  department  of  justice,  brought  these  actions  to  determine  the 
authority  of  the  defendants.  The  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover 
depends  upon  the  following  statement  of  the  law  and  facts :     Prior  to 
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the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  26,  1884,  entitled  "An  Act  to  remove  cer- 
tain burdens  on  the  American  merchant  marine  and  encourage  the 
American  foreign  carrying  trade,"  tonnage  tax  was  imposed  upon 
German  and  all  other  vessels  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign ports,  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  ton  per  annum,  and  up  to  July 
1st,  of  that  year,  it  had  been  collected  in  a  lump  sum  for  a  year  at  a 
time.  But  section  14  of  the  Act  of  1884  changed  the  rate  and  mode  of 
collection  as  follows : 

That  in  lieu  of  the  tax  on  tonnage  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  per 
annum  heretofore  imposed  by  law,  a  duty  of  three  cents  per  ton, 
not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  fifteen  cents  per  ton  in  any  one 
year,  is  hereby  imposed  at  each  entry  on  all  vessels  which  shall 
be  entered  in  any  port  of  the  United  States  from  any  foreign 
port  or  place  in  North  America,  Central  America,  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  Bermuda  Islands,  or  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  or  Newfoundland ;  and  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  ton, 
not  to  exceed  thirty  cents  per  ton  annum,  is  hereby  imposed  at 
each  entry  upon  all  vessels  which  shall  be  entered  in  the  United 
States  from  any  other  foreign  ports.    23  U.  S.  Stats.  57. 

This  section  was  amended  by  section  11  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
June  19,  1886,  entitled  "An  Act  to  abolish  certain  fees,"  etc.  24  U.  S. 
Stats.  81.  The  amendment  consisted  in  adding  the  following  words  to 
those  just  quoted: 

Not,  however,  to  include  vessels  in  distress  or  not  engaged  in 
trade;  provided,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
suspend  the  collection  of  so  much  of  the  duty  herein  imposed  on 
vessels  entered  from  any  foreign  port  as  may  be  in  excess  of  the 
tonnage  and  lighthouse  dues,  or  other  equivalent  tax  or  taxes, 
imposed  in  said  port  on  American  vessels,  by  the  Government  of 
the  foreign  country  in  which  such  port  is  situated,  and  shall, 
upon  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as 
often  as  it  may  become  necessary,  by  reason  of  changes  in  the 
laws  of  the  foreign  countries  above  mentioned,  indicate  by  procla- 
mation the  ports  to  which  such  suspension  shall  apply,  and  the  rate 
or  rates  of  tonnage  duty,  if  any,  to  be  collected  under  such  suspen- 
sion ;  provided  further,  that  such  proclamation  shall  exclude  from 
the  benefits  of  the  suspension  herein  authorized,  the  vessels  of  any 
foreign  country  in  whose  ports  the  fees  or  dues  of  any  kind  or 
nature  imposed  on  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  the  import  or 
export  duties  on  their  cargoes,  are  in  excess  of  the  fees,  dues,  or 
duties  imposed  on  the  vessels  of  the  country  in  which  such  port 
is  situated,  or  on  the  cargoes  of  such  vessels;  and  sections  4223 
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and  4224  and  so  much  of  section  4219  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
conflict  with  this  section  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  4219,  title  48,  chap.  3,  Rev.  Stats.,  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going sub-proviso,  provides  that  "nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  *  *  *  to  impair  any  rights  *  *  *  under  the  law  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  duty  of  tonnage  vessels." 
Section  4227  of  the  same  title  and  chapter  is  in  these  words : 

Nothing  contained  in  this  title  shall  be  deemed  in  any  wise  to 
impair  any  rights  and  privileges  which  have  been  or  may  be  ac- 
quired by  any  foreign  nation  under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  relative  to  the  duty  on  tonnage  of  vessels,  or  any 
other  duty  on  vessels. 

By  article  9  of  the  treaty  of  December  20,  1827,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Hanseatic  Republics,  "the  contracting  parties  *  *  * 
engage  mutually  not  to  grant  any  particular  favor  to  other  nations, 
in  respect  of  commerce  and  navigation,  which  shall  not  immediately 
become  common  to  the  other  party."  Public  Treaties,  400.  Article  9| 
of  the  Prussian- American  treaty  of  May  1,  1828,  (Public  Treaties,' 
656,)  contains  a  like  stipulation.  These  treaties  have  been  held  by* 
both  the  American  and  German  Governments  to  be  valid  for  all  Ger- 
many. On  the  26th  of  Januar}',  1888,  the  President,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  section  11  of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1886; 
issued  his  proclamation,  wherein,  after  reciting  that  he  had  received 
satisfactory  proof  that  no  tonnage  or  lighthouse  dues,  or  any  equi- 
valent tax  or  taxes  whatever,  are  imposed  upon  American  vessels 
entering  the  ports  of  the  German  Empire,  either  by  the  imperial  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  Government  of  the  German  maritime  states,  and 
that  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  are  not  required,  in  German 
ports,  to  pay  any  fee  or  due  of  any  kind  or  nature,  or  any  import 
duty  higher  or  other  than  is  payable  by  German  vessels  or  their  car- 
goes, did  "declare  and  proclaim  that  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  nw 
proclamation  shall  be  suspended  the  collection  of  the  whole  of  tlje 
duty  of  six  cents  per  ton  *  *  *  upon  vessels  entered  in  the  port-; 
of  the  United  States  from  any  of  the  ports  of  the  empire  of  Germanv. 
*  *  *  and  the  suspension  hereby  declared  and  proclaimed  shjil 
continue  so  long  as  the  re<;iprocal  exemption  of  vessels  belonging  o 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  cargoes  shall  be  continued  n 
the  said  ports  of  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  no  longer."     The  con- 1 
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missioner  of  navigation,  in  his  circular  letter  No.  19,  dated  February 
1,  1888,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  addressed  to 
the  collectors  of  customs  and  others,  decided  that  the  President's 
proclamation  does  not  apply  to  vessels  w^hich  entered  before  the  date 
cf  the  proclamation,  and  that  only  those  German  vessels  "arriving 
directly  from  the  ports  of  the  German  empire  may  be  admitted  under 
the  proclamation  v/ithout  the  payment  of  the  dues  therein  men- 
tioned." The  commissioner  of  navigation  claims  authority  to  make 
this  decision  by  virtue  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  5, 
1884,  entitled  "An  Act  to  constitute  a  bureau  of  navigation  in  the 
Treasury  Department,"  which  reads  as  follows : 

That  the  commissioner  of  navigation  shall  be  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  admeasurement  of  vessels, 
and  the  assigning  of  signal  letters  thereto,  and  of  designating 
their  official  number;  and  on  all  questions  of  interpretation, 
growing  out  of  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  these  sub- 
jects, and  relating  to  the  collection  of  tonnage  tax,  and  to  the 
refunding  of  such  tax  when  collected  erroneously  or  illegally,  his 
decision  shall  be  final. 

The  plaintiff's  vessels  were  German  vessels,  and  on  the  19th  day  of 
June,  1886,  and  thereafter  until  now,  the  Government  of  Germany 
exacted  no  tonnage  tax  or  taxes  whatever  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States  arriving  in  German  ports. 

Upon  this  statement  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  the  plaintiff's  coun- 
sel contend  (1)  that  as  to  the  dues  collected  between  June  26,  1884, 
and  June  19,  1886.  the  plaintiff'?  vessels  should  not  have  been  charged 
more  than  the  lower  rate  of  tonnage  tax  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1884, 
under  the  favored  nation  clause  of  the  treaties,  whereas  the  defend- 
ants charged  six  cents  per  ton ;  (2)  that  the  dues  collected  after  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1886,  and  prior  to  the  President's  proc- 
lamation, were  excessive,  for  the  same  reason;  (3)  that  no  tonnage 
tax  whatever  could  be  lawfully  collected  of  the  vessels  of  the  plain- 
tiff, after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  June  19,  1886,  because  that  Act 
went  into  effect  immediately,  and  without  waiting  for  the  President's 
proclamation;  (4)  that  the  act  of  July  5,  1884,  in  so  far  as  it  confers 
on  the  commissioner  of  navigation  the  power  of  deciding  finally  on 
all  questions  of  interpretation,  growing  out  of  the  execution  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  tonnage  tax,  and  the  refund  of  the 
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same  when  illegally  or  erroneously  collected,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void. 

As  introductory  to  their  argument,  plaintiff's  counsel  referred  to 
the  policy  of  our  Government  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  navigation, 
which  it  is  claimed  has  been  from  the  beginning  to  establish  entire 
reciprocity  with  other  nations.  The  practice  has  been  to  ask  for  no 
exclusive  privileges  and  to  s^rant  none,  "but  to  offer  to  all  nations  and 
to  ask  from  them  entire  reciprocity  in  navigation."  1  Kent,  Comm.j 
34,  note.  This  policy  has  been  judicially  recognized  by  the  Supreme! 
Court  in  OldHeld  v.  Marriott,  10  How.  146;  and  it  is  asserted  thatj 
Congress  had  it  in  view  in  enacting  the  Acts  of  1884  and  1886,  impos- 
ing the  tonnage  taxes.  The  review  presented  by  counsel  of  the  legis 
lative  and  diplomatic  correspondence  touching  this  subject  is  histor-j 
ically  interesting  and  instmctive,  and  would  be  persuasive  in  the  casi 
of  a  doubtful  meaning  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  but  it  cannot  be  held  t 
affect  the  interpretation  of  law's  which  are  plain  and  unambiguous  i 
their  temjs.  The  questions  before  the  court  must  be  determined  by 
the  ordinary  and  well-settled  rules  applicable  to  the  construction  of 
and  validity  of  statutes. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  June  26,  1884,  claims  werr 
presented  by  the  Government  of  Germany,  and  of  other  foreigr 
powers,  having  similar  treaty  stipulations  with  the  United  States,  in 
relation  to  navigation  for  the  benefit  of  the  three-cent  rate  of  tax, 
under  the  favored  nation  clause.  The  claims  having  been  referred  t<» 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  attorney  general,  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  gave  the  following  opinion: 
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The  discrimination  as  to  tonnage  duty  in  favor  of  vessels  s; 
ing  from  the  regions  mentioned  in  the  act,  and  entered  in 
ports,  is,  I  think,  purely  geographical  in  character,  inuring  to  t^e 
advantage  of  any  vessel  of  any  power  that  may  choose  to  fetch 
and  carry  between  this  country  and  any  port  embraced  by  the 
fourteenth  section  of  the  Act.  I  see  no  warrant,  therefore,  to 
claim  that  there  is  anything  in  the  most  "favored  nation  clause"  r»f 
the  treaty  between  this  country  and  the  powers  mentioned  that  en- 
titles them  to  have  the  privileges  of  the  fourteenth  section  ex- 
tended to  their  vessels  sailing  to  this  country  from  ports  outs^le 
of  the  limitations  of  the  act. 

The  construction  thus  given  to  the  statute  is  clearly  consistent  w  th 
its  terms,  which  grant  the  privilege  of  the  minimum  tax  to  all  vessils 
entered  in  United  States  from  certain  specified  foreign  ports,  and  ;iot 
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exclusively  to  the  vessels  of  nations  to  whom  those  ports  belong,  or 
in  whose  territories  the  ports  are  situate,  excepting  the  vessels  of 
those  governments  only  which,  in  the  imposition  of  tonnage  taxes, 
discriminate  against  American  vessels.  In  accordance  with  this  con- 
struction, it  follows  that  no  particular  favor  is  conferred  on  any 
nation,  and  that,  with  the  exception  noted,  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
coming  from  the  privileged  ports  are  entered  in  the  United  States  on 
an  equal  footing.  Further  discussion  on  this  point  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  fruitless ;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the 
construction  of  both  the  act  of  June  26,  1884,  and  that  of  June  19, 
1886,  and  the  complicated  questions  growing  out  of  the  claims  of 
foreign  governments,  for  the  lower  rate  of  tonnage  tax  by  virtue  of 
their  treaty  rights,  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  congress  by  the 
President's  message  of  January  14,  1889,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  reference  to  the  international  questions  arising 
from  the  imposition  of  differential  tonnage  dues  upon  vessels  enter- 
ing the  United  States  from  foreign  countries.  Ex.  Doc-House  Rep., 
50th  Cong.,  3d  Sess.  The  report,  after  mentioning  the  claims  of  the 
German  minister  for  a  reduction  of  the  tax'  under  the  Act  of  1884, 
and  for  a  proper  refund  of  the  dues  charged  on  German  ships  enter- 
irxg  the  United  States  from  German  ports  since  the  date  of  the  act 
of  1886,  stated :  "To  this  suggestion  the  undersigned  was  unable  to 
respond,  the*  matter  being  one  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  But 
the  request  assuredly  deserves  equitable  consideration."  In  respect 
to  the  claim  now  made  bv  the  plaintiff,  that  the  course  of  its  ships 
coming  from  Bremen  to  New  York  by  the  way  of  Southampton  is  not 
such  as  to  deprive  the  run  of  its  character  of  a  voyage  from  a  Ger- 
man port  to  a  port  in  the  United  States,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
A-Ct  of  1886,  the  report  says : 

But  it  has  been  held  by  the  commissioner  of  navigation  that 
the  voyage  can  not  be  so  regarded,  and  that  the  vessels  must  pay 
dues  as  coming  from  Southampton,  a  British  port.  Similar  rul- 
ings have  been  made  in  respect  to  other  vessels  of  different  na- 
tionality. 

And  the  report  further  adds: 

Another  instance  of  complication  is  that  of  a  vessel  starting 
from,  we  will  sav,  a  6-30  cent  port,  and  calling  on  her  way  to 
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the  United  States  at  a  3-15  cent  port,  and  a  free  port.  Other 
combinations  will  readily  sug^gest  themselves,  and  the  need  not 
be  stated.  But  in  each  case  the  vessel  is  required  to  pay  the 
highest  rate,  without  reference  to  the  amount  of  cargo  obtained 
at  the  various  ports  from  which  she  comes.  Thus  a  penalty  may 
practically  be  imposed  in  many  cases  on  indirect  voyages.  It  is 
conceived  that  in  many  instances  the  main  purpose  of  the  Act 
may  be  defeated  by  these  rulings,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  law  contains  no  provision  to  meet  such  cases.  *  *  *  This 
appears  to  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 


Frooi  an  examination  of  the  above  extracts  from  his  report,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  ques-j 
tions  referred  to  were  to  be  addressed  to  the  political,  and  not  to  the 
judicial,  branch  of  the  government,  and  that  Congress  alone  could  bej 
looked  to  for  the  redress  of  the  class  of  wrongs  complained  of  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  to  prevent  their  repetition.     The  plaintiff's  counse 
deny  the  correctness  of  the  construction  given  to  the  act  of  1884  b) 
Ihe  attorney  general,  and  insist  that  the  difference  in  tonnage  rates, 
by  which  certain  ports  specially  named  in  the  act  are  favored,  is 
particular  favor  to   the  countries  to  which  those  ports  belong,  "r 
respect  to  their  commerce  and  navigation"  which  ipso  facto  accrues, 
in  pursuance  of  treaty  right,  to  German  vessels  coming  from  German 
ports.     It  is  also  asserted  that  the  treaty  stipulations  with  Germany 
are  paramount  to  the  later  Acts  of  Congress,  and  that  the*  former  can 
not  be  annihilated  by  the  latter.     Admitting  for  the  moment  that  the 
attorney  general  may  have  misconstrued  the  Act,  still  it  cannot  Ix 
questioned  that,  excepting  where  rights  have  become  vested  under  k 
treaty,  to  use  the  expression  of  Judge  Swavne,  in  the  Cherokee  To- 
bacco Case,  11  Wall.  616,  "a.  treaty  may  supersede  a  prior  Act  of  Con- 
gress and  an  Act  of  Congress  may  supersede  a  prior  treaty."     T^e 
commissioner  of   navigation  held  that  the   Acts  of    1884  and   lS8f> 
were  inconsistent  with  the  treaties,  and  being  of  a  later  date  must 
prevail,  and  in  so  ruling  he  is  not  without  authority  of  adjudged 
cases.    In  Foster  v.  Neilson,  2  Pet.  314,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  i  i 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said: 


Our  constitution  declares  a  treaty  to  be  a  law  of  the  land 
is  consequently  to  be  regarded  in  the  courts  of  justice  as  eciui\:L-Ti 
lent  to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  whenever  it  operates  of  itse  t, 
without   the    aid    of    any    legislative    provision.     But    when   f« 
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terms  of  the  stipulation  import  a  contract,  when  either  of  the 
parties  engage  to  i>erform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses 
itself  to  the  political,  not  the  judicial,  department  and  the  legis- 
lature must  execute  ^he  contract  before  it  can  become  a  rule  for 
the  court. 

The  same  doctrine  is  held  in  Taylor  v.  Morton,  2  Curt.  454;  Ropes 
V.  Clinch,  8  Blatchf.  304.  In  the  Cherokee  Tobacco  Case,  supra, 
there  was  an  open  conflict  between  a  treaty  contract  and  a  subsequent 
law,  and  the  question  was  as  to  which  should  prevail.  The  107th 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  July  20,  1868,  provided  "that 
the  internal  revenue  laws  imposing  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  fer- 
mented liquors,  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars  shall  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  such  articles  produced  anywhere  Avithin  the  exterior  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States,  whether  the  same  be  within  a  collection 
district  or  not"  The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  O'f  Indians  stipulated  as  fol- 


io w^s  : 

Every  Clierokee  Indian  and  freed  person  residing  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  any  products  of  his 
farm,  including  his  or  her  livestock,  or  any  merchandise  or 
rnanufactured  products,  and  to  ship  and  drive  the  same  to  market 
without  restraint,  paying  the  tax  thereon  which  is  now  or  may 
be  levied  by  the  United  States  on  the  quantity  sold  outside  of 
the  Indian  Territory. 

The  collection  officers  had  seized  a  quantity  of  tobacco  belonging 
to  the  claimants  which  was  found  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  outside 
of  any  collection  District  of  the  United  States,  and  exemption  from 
duty  was  claimed  by  virtue  of  the  treaty.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
repugnancy  between  the  treaty  and  the  statute  was  clear,  and  that 
they  could  not  stand  together ;  that  one  or  the  other  must  yield.  The 
court  decided  that  the  language  of  the  section  was  as  clear  and 
explicit  as  could  be  employed.  It  embraced  indisputably  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  congress  not  having  thought  proper  to  exclude  them, 
it  was  not  for  the  court  to  make  the  exception;  and  that  the  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  repeal  of  the  treaty  were  matters  for  legis- 
lative and  not  judicial  action,  and  if  a  wrong  had  been  done,  the 
power  of  redress  was  with  congress  and  not  with  the  judicia/y.  In 
Taylor  v.  Morton,  the  facts  were  these:     Article  6  of  the  treaty  of 
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1832,  with  Russia,  stipulated  that  "no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be 
imposed  upon  the  importations  into  the  United  States  of  any  article 
the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Russia,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable 
on  the  like  article  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  for- 
eign country."  This  was  held  by  the  court  to  be  merely  an  agree- 
ment, to  be  carried  into  effect  by  Congress,  and  not  to  be  enforced  by 
the  court,  and  that  an  Act  of  Congress  laying  a  duty  of  $25  a  ton,  onj 
hemp  from  India,  and  $40  a  ton,  on  hemp  from  other  countries,  did| 
not  authorize  the  courts  to  decide  that  Russian  hemp  should  be  ad^ 
mitted  at  the  lower  rate.  Such  a  promise,  it  was  said,  addresses  it- 
self to  the  political  and  not  to  the  judicial  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  the  courts  can  not  try  the  question  whether  it  has  been 
observed  or  not.  The  court  expressly  declined  to  give  any  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  holding  that  the  questions,  whether  treaty 
obligations  have  been  kept  or  not,  and  whether  treaty  promises  shaB 
be  withdrawn  or  performed,  are  matters  that  belong  to  diplomacy  ani 
legislation,  and  not  to  the  administration  of  the  laws.  If  Congre 
has  departed  from  the  treaty,  it  is  immaterial  to  inquire  whether  t 
departure  was  accidental  or  designed,  and  if  the  latter  whether  t 
reasons  therefor  were  good  or  bad.  If,  by  the  act  in  question,  th 
have  not  departed  from  the  treaty,  the  plaintiff  has  no  case.  If  thd; 
have,  their  act  is  the  municipal  law  of  the  country,  and  any  complaiiitj 
either  by  the  citizen  or  the  foreigner,  must  be  made  to  those  wh 
alone  are  empowered  by  the  constitution  to  judge  of  its  grounds  and 
act  as  may  be  suitable  and  just. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  Act  of  June  19,  1886,  went  into  operation, 
whether  immediately  from  and  after  the  date  of  its  approval,  or  n-)! 
until  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation,  and  also  whether  tlic 
voyages  of  the  plaintiff's  vessels  from  Bremen  to  New  York  must 
be  made  "directly,"  and  without  stoppage  at  an  intermediate  port,  in 
order  to  be  exempted  from  the  imposition  and  payment  of  tonnai^e 
dues,  the  decision  of  these  questions  by  the  commissioner  of  naviga- 
tion must  be  held  to  be  conclusive,  unless  so  much  of  section  3  of  the 
act  of  July  5,  1884,  which  makes  his  decision  final  in  such  matters,  iS; 
unconstitutional.  Much  learning  and  ability  have  been  employed'  byj 
plaintiff's  counsel  to  establish  the  invalidity  of  this,  portion  of  r 
act,  which  invests  a  department  officer  with  such  unlimited  judkial 
power,  and  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  decide  all  contests  in  relatioi  to 
alleged  illegal  dues,  e.r  parte,  and  absolutely.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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labor  and  responsibility  of  the  court  have  been  increased  by  the  omis- 
sion of  the  defendant's  counsel  to  furnish  any  assistance  towards  the 
solution  of  the  questions,  and  permitting  them  to  pass  sub  silentio. 
The  subject,  however,  is  not  res  Integra.  In  Cary  v.  Curtis,  3  How. 
236,  the  supreme  court  had  under  consideration  the  constitutionality 
of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  congress  of  March  3,  1839,  entitled 
"An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 
of  the  Government  for  the  year  1839,"  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorized  to  finally  decide  when  more  duties  had  been 
paid  to  any  collector  of  customs,  or  to  any  person  acting  as  such, 
than  the  law  required,  and  to  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  entitled  for  a  refund  of  the  amounts  so  overpaid.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  discusses  very  ably  and  at  much  length  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  that  case.  A  few  sentences  taken  from  the  opinion 
will  indicate  the  grounds  upon  which  the  validity  of  the  Act  of  1839 
was  sustained : 

We  have  no  doubt  [say  the  court]  of  the  objects  or  the  import 
of  that  act.  We  can  not  doubt  that  it  constitutes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  source  whence  instructions  are  to  flow ;  that 
it  controls  both  the  position  and  the  conduct  of  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue;  that  it  has  denied  to  them  any  right  or  authority 
to  retain  any  portion  of  the  revenue  for  purposes  of  contestation 
or  indemnity ;  has  ordered  and  declared  those  collectors  to  be  the 
mere  organs  of  receipt  and  transfer,  and  has  made  the  head  of 
the  treasury  department  the  tribunal  for  the  examination  of 
claims  for  duties  said  to  have  been  improperly  paid.  *  *  * 
It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  language  and  the  purposes  of 
Congress,  if  really  what  we  hold  them  to  be  declared  in  the 
statute  of  1839,  can  not  be  sustained,  because  they  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  they  would  debar  the 
citizen  of  his  right  to  resort  to  the  courts  of  justice.  *  *  * 
The  objection  above  referred  to  admits  of  the  most  satisfactory 
refutation.  This  may  be  found  in  the  following  positions,  familiar 
in  this  and  in  most  other  governments,  viz.,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  general  rule,  claims  an  exemption  from  being  sued  in 
its  own  courts.  That  although,  as  being  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws,  it  will  resort  to  those  courts  as  means 
of  securing  this  great  end,  it  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  impleaded 
therein,  save  in  instances  forming  conceded  and  express  excep- 
tions. Secondly,  in  the  doctrine,  so  often  ruled  in  this  court, 
that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  although  it  has  its 
origin  in  the  constitution,  is  (except  in  enumerated  instances,  ap- 
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plicable  exclusively  to  this  court)  dependent  for  its  distribution 
and  organization,  and  for  the  modes  of  its  exercise,  entirely  upon 
the  action  of  Congress,  who  possess  the  sole  power  of  creating 
the  tribunals  (inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court)  for  the  exercise  of 
the  judicial  power,  and  of  investing  them  with  jurisdiction  either 
limited,  concurrent,  or  exclusive,  and  of  withholding  jurisdiction 
from  them  in  the  exact  degrees  and  character  which  to  congress 
may  seem  proper  for  the  public  good.  To  deny  this  position 
would  be  to  elevate  the  judicial  over  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government,  and  to  give  to  the  former  powers  limited  by  its  own 
discretion  merely.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  courts  created  by 
statute  must  look  to  the  statute  as  the  warrant  for  their  author- 
ity 4c  ^  :ic  -pj^g  courts  of  the  United  States  are  all  limited  in 
their  nature  and  constitution,  and  have  not  the  powers  inherent 
in  courts  existing  by  prescription  or  by  the  common  law.  *  .  *  * 
The  courts  of  the  United  States  can  take  cognizance  only  of  sub- 
jects assigned  to  them  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication;  a 
fortiori,  they  can  take  no  cognizance  of  matters  that  by  law  are 
either  denied  to  them,  or  expressly  referred  ad  aliud  examen 

This  exposition  of  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  th^ 
pourts  of  the  United  States  was  reaffirmed  in  Sheldon  v.  Sill,  8  Howj 
449,  where  it  was  held  that  courts  created  by  statute  can  have  nO 
jurisdiction  but  such  as  the  statute  confers.  The  right  given  bt 
section  2931,  Rev.  Stat.,  to  sue  for  overpaid  dues  is  taken  awat 
by  the  Act  of  July  5.  1884,  and  the  power  to  determine  controversies 
arising  from  alleged  exactions  by  collectors  is  deposited  with  the 
commissioner  of  navigation.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  decisions  just 
cited,  and  which,  as  long  as  they  are  not  overruled  by  the  tribunal 
which  made  them,  must  be  obeyed  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  au 
thorities  referred  to  by  plaintiff's  counsel  are  cases  w^here  department 
officers,  in  making  regulations  to  be  observed  by  their  subordinates, 
exceeded  their  statutory  power,  but  in  no  one  instance  was  it  pre- 
tended that  the  officer  was  clothed  with  the  power  to  make  a  finrd 
decision  in  contested  matters.  It  was  perhaps  unnecessary,  in  view  of 
Cary  v.  Curtis,  and  Sheldon  v.  Sill,  that  I  should  have  done  more 
than  acquiesce  in  the  doctrines  there  announced,  and  support  the  va 
idity  of  the  act  of  July  5.  1884,  without  further  discussion,  but  ^ 
large  amount  of  money  involved  in  the  present  actions,  and  the  ear^wl 
estness  and  force  with  which  the  plaintifFs  claims  have  been  press^l,Y 
have  induced  me  to  make  a  more  extended  presentation  of  them  thfer^ 
was  at  first  designed.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  court  is 
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not  called  on  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  justice  or  expediency  of 
placing  such  unlimited  power  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner  of 
navigation  as  is  conferred  by  the  act  of  July  5,  1884.  The  duty  of 
the  court  is  to  discover  whether  the  act  is  in  conflict  with  the  consti- 
tution, and,  on  being  satisfied  that  it  is  not,  to  judge  accordingly.  To 
pursue  any  other  course  would  be  not  only  extrajudicial,  but  also  im- 
proper, in  assuming  to  criticise  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  making  the 
law.  Neither  is  the  court  required  to  say  whether  the  commissioner 
of  navigation  is  or  is  not  correct  in  his  interpretation  of  the  law. 
Congress  has  seen  fit  to  constitute  him  the  final  arbiter  in  certain  dis- 
putes, and  congress  alone  can  supply  a  remedy  for  any  wrong  which 
may  have  arisen  from  his  construction  of  the  law  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  tonnage  due.  T.et  judgment  be  entered  in  each  case  for 
the  defendant. 


DISCONTO   GESELLSCHAFT  v.   UMBREIT  ^ 

Error  to  the  Circuit   Court  of  Milw^aukee  County    (Branch 

No.  1) 

State  of  Wisconsin 

No.  63.     Argued   December   10,    11,   1907.     Decided  February  24, 
1908. 

It  is  too  late  to  raise  the  Federal  question  on  motion  for  rehearing  in  the  state 
court,  unless  that  court  entertains  the  motion  and  expressly  passes  on  the 
Federal  question. 

While  aliens  are  ordinarily  permitted  to  resort  to  our  courts  for  redress  of 
wrongs  and  protection  of  rights,  the  removal  of  property  to  another  juris- 
diction for  adjustment  of  claims  against  it  is  a  matter  of  comity  and  not 
of  absolute  right,  and,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  it  is  within  the 
power  of  a  State  to  determine  its  policy  in  regard  thereto. 

The  refusal  by  a  State  to  exercise  comity  in  such  manner  as  would  impair  the 
rights  of  local  creditors  by  removing  a  fund  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction  for 
administration  does  not  deprive  a  foreign  creditor  of  his  property  without 
due  process  of  law  or  deny  to  him  the  equal  protection  of  the  law ;  and  so 
held  as  to  a  judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  Wisconsin  holding  the  attach- 
ment of  a  citizen  of  that  State  superior  to  an  earlier  attachment  of  a  for- 
eign creditor. 

^208  U.  S.  570. 
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While  the  treaty  of  1828  with  Prussia  has  been  recognized  as  being  still  in 
force  by  both  the  United  States  and  the  German  Empire,  there  is  nothing 
therein  undertaking  to  change  the  rule  of  national  comity  that  permits  a 
country  to  first  protect  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens  in  local  property  before 
permitting  it  to  be  taken  out  of  its  jurisdiction  for  administration  in  favor 
of  creditors  beyond  its  borders. 

127  Wisconsin,  676,  affirmed. 

The  facts  are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Mr.  F.  C.  JVinkler  for  plaintiff  in  error: 

The  Federal  questions  on  both  points  were  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  claim  made  under  them  in  the  argu- 
ment for  rehearing.  The  motion  was  denied  and  opinion  rendered 
expressly  overruling  the  claim  based  on  the  treaties  and  by  necessary 
implication,  also  the  claim  based  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  rulings  upon  them  are  therefore  subject  to  review.  McKay  v. 
Kalyton,  204  U.  S.  458;  Leigh  v.  Green,  193  U.  S.  79;  Columbia 
Water  Power  Co.  v.  Columbia  Street  Railway  Co.,  172  U.  S.  465. 

The  plaintiff's  suit  was  brought  under  the  statutes  of  Wisconsin. 
The  defendant  was  in  Wisconsin.  The  property  attached  had  been 
brought  by  him  and  placed  on  deposit  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  No 
court  in  the  world  could  exercise  jurisdiction  either  over  his  person  or 
over  his  property  except  the  courts  of  Wisconsin.  No  statute  debars 
an  alien  from  seeking  justice  in  Wisconsin  courts  where  the  protection 
of  his  rights  requires  it. 

The  plaintiff  is  denied  the  benefit  of  the  proceedings  and  of  its 
judgment  because  being  a  foreigner  it  has  no  rights  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  except  such  as  "comity,"  which  is  "good  nature,"  will  ac- 
cord it.  Even  under  the  ruling  of  the  state  court  that  the  right  of 
the  plaintiff  to  pursue  its  absconding  debtor  into  this  country  and  to 
invoke  the  latter's  remedial  processes  against  him  rests  upon  the 
comity,  it  is,  however,  the  comity  of  tlie  sovereignty,  not  of  the  court. 
Wharton,  Conflict  of  Laws,  Sec.  la. 

Comity  can  not  be  given  or  withheld  at  will.  Civilization  demands 
its  exercise  where  justice  requires  it.  It  can  not  be  denied,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  except  on  clear,  clean  principles  of  justice. 

Under  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia,  made  in  1828,  if  a  proper  and  liberal  interpretation  be  given 
thereto,  the  plaintiff'  in  error  is  entitled  to  the  same  standing  in  court 
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as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  would  be  in  a  like  case.  Public 
Treaties  (Govt.  Printing  Office,  1875),  p.  656;  Tucker  v.  Alexandra ff, 
183  U.  S.  424,  437.  I'he  cases  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wis- 
consin, viz.:  Eingartner  v.  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  94  Wisconsin,  70; 
Gardner  v.  Thomas,  14  Johnson,  134;  Johnson  v.  Dalton,  1  Cowen, 
543;  DelVitt  v.  Buchanan,  54  Barb.  31 ;  Olsen  v.  Schierenberg,  3,  Daly, 
100;  Burdick  v.  Freeman,  120  N.  Y.  421,  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  case  at  bar. 

The  state  court  erred  in  stating  that  plaintiff  sues  as  the  agent  of  a 
foreign  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  That  trustee  has  and  claims  no  rights 
to  the  bankrupt's  property  in  Wisconsin.  Foreign  law  does  not  oper- 
ate on  property  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  Segnits  v.  G.  C.  Banking  & 
Trust  Co.,  117  Wisconsin,  171,  176. 

The  property  in  question  was  not  transferred  to  the  trustee  and  that 
left  its  legal  title  in  the  debtor.  The  plaintiff  being  a  creditor  brought 
suit  on  his  own  claim  in  his  own  right. 

The  circumstance  that  the  creditor  after  suit  commenced  promised 
to  turn  over  the  proceeds  he  should  recover  to  the  trustee  for  distribu- 
tion does  not  impair  his  rights  as  a  creditor. 

The  course  of  the  plaintiff  in  no  way  "sets  at  naught"  the  rule  of 
our  law  that  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  does  nof  obtain  title  to  property 
in  Wisconsin  by  reason  of  the  proceedings  in  Germany.  No  claim 
is  made  on  this  score  in  the  intervenor's  answer. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  deprives  the  plain- 
tiff of  its  property  rights  without  due  process  of  law,  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  judgment  which  the  intervener  obtained,  although  in  the  form 
of  the  statute,  is  in  point  of  fact  no  better  than  an  ex  parte  affidavit. 
The  defendant  was  to  the  intervenor's  knowledge  a  prisoner  in  Ger- 
many. The  only  notice  given  was  by  publication  of  the  summons  in 
a  Milwaukee  paper.  No  copy  of  the  summons  and  complaint  was 
ever  mailed  to  the  defendant  as  required  by  Sec.  2640,  Statutes  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  defendant  Terlinden,  when  the  intervenor's  suit  was  com- 
menced against  him,  had  not  the  slightest  interest  in  the  property 
sought  to  be  reached.  All  his  interest  had  passed  to  the  plaintiff. 
The  plaintiff  was  the  only  party  adversely  interested  to  the  intervenor. 
It  had  an  adjudicated  lien  good  against  all  the  world  (except  the  claim 
of  the  intervenor). 
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An  alien,  too,  is  entitled  to  due  process  of  law  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  re  Ah  Fung,  3  Sawyer,  144;  Ah  Kow 
V.  Nunan,  5  Sawyer,  562 ;  In  re  Ah  Chung,  2  Fed.  Rep.  733. 

The  judgment  against  Terlinden  was,  as  against  this  plaintiff,  ab- 
solutely without  process  of  law.  It  adjudicated  nothing.  The  plain- 
tiff was  not  a  party  therein,  nor  was  it  notified,  and  it  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  against  it. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Doe  for  defendant  in  error: 

Domestic  creditors  will  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  not  allowing 
the  property  or  funds  of  a  non-resident  debtor  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  State  before  domestic  creditors  have  been  paid.  Every  country 
will  first  protect  its  own  citizens.  Catlin  v.  Silver  Plate  Co.,  123  In- 
diana, 477;  Chafey  v.  Fourth  Nat.  Batik,  71  Main,  414,  524;  Bagby 
v.  Railway  Co.,  86  Pa.  St.  291 ;  Lycoming  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wright, 
55  Vermont,  526 ;  Thruston  v.  Rosenfelt;  42  Missouri,  474 ;  Willitts 
V.  Waite,  25  N.  Y.  577. 

Citizens  and  residents  of  the  country  where  insolvency  proceedings 
have  been  instituted  are  bound  by  such  proceedings  and  can  not  pur- 
sue the  property  of  the  insolvent  debtor  in  another  country.  Cole  v. 
Cunningham,  133  U.  S.  107;  Linville  v.  Hadden,  88  Maryland,  594; 
Chafey  v.  Fourth  Nat.  Bank,  supra;  Finer  v.  Beste,  32  Missouri,  240; 
Long  v.  Girdwood,  150  Pa.  St.  413 ;  Bacon  v.  Home,  123  Pa.  St.  452. 

A  creditor,  by  proving  his  claim  in  bankruptcy  or  any  insolvency 
proceedings,  submits  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  the  pro- 
ceeding is  pending  and  can  not  pursue  his  remedy  elsewhere.  Clay  v. 
Smith,  3  Peters,  411 ;  Cooke  v.  Coyle,  113  Massachusetts,  252;  Ormsby 
V.  Dearborn,  116  Massachusetts,  386;  Bdtchelder  v.  Batchelder,  77 
N.  H.  31;  Wilson  v.  Capuro,  41  CaHfomia,  545;  Wood  v.  Hazen, 
10  Hun.  362. 

Where  both  parties,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  are  residents  of  a  for- 
eign State,  the  plaintiff  can  not  come  into  our  country  and  obtain  an 
advantage  by  our  law  which  he  could  not  obtain  by  his  own. 

If  he  seeks  to  nullify  the  law  of  his  own  State  and  asks  our  courts  | 
to  aid  him  in  so  doing,  he  can  not  have  such  assistance,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  is  forbidden  by  public  policy  and  the  comity 
which  exists  between  states  and  nations,  which  comity  will  always 
be  enforced  when  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  rights  of  domestic 
citizens.  Bacon  v.  Home,  supra;  In  re  Waite,  99  N.  Y.  433 ;  Bagby  v, 
Railway  Co.,  supra. 
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Citizens  of  a  foreign  State  or  country  will  not  be  aided  by  the 
courts  of  this  country  to  obtain,  by  garnishment,  a  preference  of  their 
claims  against  a  foreign  debtor,  in  disregard  of  proceedings  in  their 
own  country  for  the  sequestration  of  the  debtor's  estate  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  thereof  in  bankruptcy.  Long  v.  Gird-wood, 
supra. 

It  is  the  uniform  rule  and  doctrine  of  all  courts  that  the  principles 
of  comity  do  not  require  that  courts  confer  powers  upon  a  foreign 
receiver  or  trustee  in  bankruptcy  or  permit  him  to  bring  and  main- 
tain actions  in  this  State  that  interfere  with  and  impair  the  rights  of 
domestic  creditors.  Humphreys  v.  Hopkins,  81  California,  551 ;  Ward 
V.  Pac.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  135  California,  235 ;  Hunt  v.  Columbian 
Ins.  Co.,  55  Maine,  290;  Pierce  v.  O'Brien,  129  Massachusetts,  314; 
Rogers  v.  Riley,  80  Fed.  Rep.  759;  Catlin  v.  Wilcox  Silver  Plate  Co., 
123  Indiana,  477. 

Mr.  Justice  Day  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  Disconto  Gesellschaft,  a  banking  corporation  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, began  an  action  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Milwaukee  County, 
Wisconsin,  on  August  17,  1901,  against  Gerhard  Terlinden  and  at  the 
same  time  garnisheed  the  First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee.  The 
bank  appeared  and  admitted  an  indebtedness  to  Terlinden  of  $6,420. 
The  defendant  in  error  Umbreit  intervened  and  filed  an  answer,  and 
later  an  amended  answer. 

A  reply  was  filed,  taking  issue  upon  certain  allegations  of  the 
answer,  and  a  trial  was  had  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Milwaukee  Count)% 
in  which  the  court  found  the  following  facts: 

That  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1901,  the  above-named  plain- 
tiff, the  Disconto  Gesellschaft,  commenced  an  action  in  this 
court  against  the  above-named  defendant,  Gerhard  Terlinden,  for 
the  recovery  of  damages  sustained  by  the  tort  of  the  said  defen- 
dant, committed  in  the  month  of  May,  1901 ;  that  said  defendant 
appeared  in  said  action  by  A.  C.  Umbreit,  his  attorney,  on  August 
19,  1901,  and'  answered  the  plaintiff's  complaint;  that  there- 
after such  proceedings  were  had  in  said  action  that  judgment  was 
duly  given  on  February  19,  1904,  in  favor  of  said  plaintiff,  Dis- 
conto Gesellschaft,  and  against  said  defendant,  Terlinden,  for 
$94,145.11  damages  and  costs;  that  $85,371.49,  with  interest  from 
March  26,  1904,  is  now  due  and  unpaid  thereon ;  that  at  the  time 
of  the  commencement  of  said  action,  to  wit,  on  August  17,  1901, 
process  in  garnishment  was  served  on  the  above-named  garnishee, 
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First  National  Bank  of  Milwaukee,  as  garnishee  of  the  defendant 
Terlinden. 

That  on  August  9,  1901,  and  on  August  14,  1901,  a  person  giv- 
ing his  name  as  Theodore  Grafe  deposited  in  said  First  Nationa 
Bank  of  Milwaukee  the  equivalent  of  German  money  aggregating 
$6,420.00  to  his  credit  upon  account;  that  said  sum  has  remainec 
in  said  bank  ever  since,  and  at  the  date  hereof  with  interest  ac- 
crued thereon  amounted  to  $6,969.47. 

That  the  defendant  Gerhard  Terlinden  and  said  Theodor:* 
Grafe,  mentioned  in  the  finding,  are  identical  and  the  samL 
person. 

That  the  interpleaded  defendant,  Augustus  C.  Umbreit,  ofi 
March  21,  1904,  commenced  an  action  in  this  court  against  the 
defendant  Terlinden  for  recovery  for  services  rendered  between 
August  16,  1901,  and  February  1,  1903;  that  no  personal  servica 
of  the  summons  therein  was  had  on  the  said  summons  therein 
was  served  by  publication  only  and  without  the  mailing  of  a  copy 
of  the  summons  and  of  complaint  to  said  defendant ;  that  said  de 
fendant  did  not  appear  therein;  that  on  June  11,  1904,  judgm 
was  given  in  said  action  by  default  in  favor  of  said  Augustus 
Umbreit  and  against  said  defendant  Terlinden  for  $7,500  d 
ages,  no  part  whereof  has  been  paid ;  that  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  said  action  process  of  garnishment  was  senel, 
to  wit,  on  March  22,  19C)4,  on  the  garnishee,  First  National  Bank 
of  Milwaukee,  as  garnishee  of  said  defendant  Terlinden. 

That  the  defendant  Terlinden  at  all  the  times  set  forth  m 
finding  number  one  was  and  still  is  a  resident  of  Germany: 
that  about  July  11,  1901,  he  absconded  from  Germany  and  cane 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  assumed  the  name  of  Theodore 
Grafe;  that  on  August  16,  1901,  he  was  apprehended  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice  upon  extradition  proceedings  duly  instituted 
against  him,  and  was  thereupon  extradited  to  Germany. 

That  the  above-named  plaintiff,  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft.  at 
all  the  times  set  forth  in  the  findings  was.  ever  since  has  been 
and  still  is  a  foreign  corporation,  to  wit,  of  Germany,  and  durinsf 
all  said  time  had  its  principal  place  of  business  in  Berlin.  G<r 
many;  that  the  above-named  defendant.  Augustus  C.  Urnbn  it 
during  all  said  times  was  and  still  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

That  on  or  about  the  27th  day  of  July,  1901,  proceedings  in 
bankruptcy  were  instituted  in  Germany  against  said  defendint 
Terlinden,  and  Paul  Hecking  appointed  trustee  of  his  estate  ir 
such  proceedings  on  said  date ;  that  thereafter,  and  on  or  a^te| 
August  21,  1901,  the  above-named  plaintiff,  the  Disconto  Geiell* 
schaft,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee  of  creditor  ^  oa 
the  defendant  Terlinden's  personal  estate,  and  accepted  such  ap] 
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pointment;  and  that  the  above-named  plaintiff,  the  Disconto 
Gesellschaft,  presented  its  claim  to  said  trustee  in  said  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings;  that  said  claim  had  not  been  allowed  by  said 
trustee  in  January,  1902,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has 
since  been  allowed ;  that  nothing  has  been  paid  upon  said  claim ; 
that  said  claim  so  presented  and  submitted  is  the  same  claim 
upon  which  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  in  this  court  and 
judgment  given,  as  set  forth  in  finding  No.  1 ;  that  said  action 
was  instituted  by  said  plaintiff,  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft, 
through  the  German  consul  in  Chicago;  and  that  the  steps  so 
taken  by  the  plaintiff,  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft,  had  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  Dr.  Paul  Hecking  as  trustee  in  Bankruptcy, 
so  appointed  in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  in  Germany,  and  that 
after  the  commencement  of  the  same  the  plaintiff,  the  Disconto 
Gesellschaft,  agreed  with  said  trustee  that  the  moneys  it  should 
recover  in  said  action  should  form  part  of  the  said  estate  in 
bankruptcy  and  be  handed  over  to  said  trustee;  that,  among  other 
provisions,  the  German  bankrupt  act  contained  the  following: 
"Sec.  14,  Pending  the  bankruptcy  proceedings,  neither  the  assets 
nor  any  other  property  of  the  bankrupt  are  subject  to  attachment 
or  execution  in  favor  of  individual  creditors." 

Upon  the  facts  thus  found  the  Circuit  Court  rendered  a  judgment 
giving  priority  to  the  levy  of  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft  for  the  satis- 
faction of  its  judgment  out  of  the  fund  attached  in  the  hands  of  the 
bank.  Umbreit  then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 
That  court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the;  Circuit  Court,  and  directed 
judgment  in  favor  of  Umbreit,  that  he  recover  the  sum  garnisheed  in 
the  bank.  127  Wisconsin,  651.  Thereafter  a  remittitur  was  filed  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Milwaukee  County  and  a  final  judgment  rendered 
in  pursuance  of  the  direction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 
This  writ  of  error  is  prosecuted  to  reverse  that  judgment.  At  the 
same  time  a  decree  in  an  equity  suit,  involving  a  fund  in  another  bank, 
was  reversed  and  remanded  to  the  Circuit  Court.  This  case  had  been 
heard,  by  consent,  with  the  attachment  suit.  With  it  we  are  not  con- 
cerned in  this  proceeding. 

No  allegation  of  Federal  rights  appeared  in  the  case  until  the  ap- 
plication for  rehearing.  In  this  application  it  was  alleged  that  the 
effect  of  the  proceedings  in  the  state  court  was  to  deprive  the  plain- 
tiff in  error  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law,  contrary  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  to  deprive  it  of  certain  rights  and  privi- 
leges guaranteed  to  it  by  treaty  between  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  and 
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the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  passing  upoiii 
the  petition  for  rehearing  and  denying  the  same,  dealt  only  with  thfc 
alleged  invasion  of  treaty  rights,  overruling  the  contention  of  tlu 
plaintiff  in  error.  127  Wisconsin,  676.  It  is  well  settled  in  this  cour: 
that  it  is  too  late  to  raise  Federal  questions  reviewable  here  by  mo- 
tions for  rehearing  in  the  state  court.  Pirn  v.  St.  Louis,  165  U.  S.  273 : 
FiUlerton  v.  Texas,  196  U.  S.  192;  McMillen  v.  Fcrrum  Mining  Com- 
pany, 197  L\  S.  343,  347;  French  v.  Taylor,  199  U.  S.  274,  278.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  cases  where  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  entertains  the  motion  and  expressly  passes  upon  the  Feden  1 
question.  Mallett  v.  North  Carolina,  181  U.  S.  589;  Leigh  v.  Greer, 
193  U.  S.  79. 

Conceding  that  this  record  sufficiently  shows  that  the  Supreme 
Court  heard  and  passed  upon  the  Federal  questions  made  upon  the 
motion  for  rehearing,  we  will  proceed  briefly  to  consider  them. 

The  suit  brought  by  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft  in  attachment  had 
for  its  object  to  subject  the  fund  in  the  bank  in  Milwaukee  to  the 
payment  of  its  claim  against  Terlinden.     The  plaintiff  was  a  Germjin 
corporation  and  Terlinden  w^as  a  German  subject.     Umbreit,  the  in- 
tervenor,   was  a  citizen  and  resident  of  Wisconsin.     The  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin  adjudged  that  the  fimd  attached  could  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  due  the  foreign  corporation 
as  against  the  claim  asserted  to  the  fund  by  one  of  its  own  citizer  - 
although  that  claim  arose  after  the  attachment  by  the  foreign  creditor 
and,  further,  that  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  judgment  in  favor  of  1 1 
foreign  corporation  would  be,  under  the   facts  found,  to  remove  t'.ie 
fund  to  a  foreign  country,  there  to  be  administered  in  favor  of  forei;^ 
creditors,  was  against  the  public  policy  of  Wisccmsin,  which  forbade 
such  discrimination  as  against  a  citizen  of  that  State. 

Alien  citizens,  by  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  this  coun- 
try, are  ordinarily  permitted  to  resort  to  the  courts  for  the  redrcs- 
of  wrongs  and  the  protection  of  their  rights.  4  Moore,  International 
Law  Digesi,  §  536.  p.  7;  Wharton  on  Conflict  of  Laws.  §  17. 

But  what  property  may  be  removed  from  a  State  and  subjected  to  J 
the  claims  of  creditors  of  other  States,  is  a  matter  of  comity  betwo^n 
nations  and  states  and  not  a  matter  of  absolute  right  in   favor  oil 
creditors  of  another  sovereignty,  when  citizens  of  the  local  stat^  o| 
country  are  asserting  rights  against  property  within   the  local  jiin*! 
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"  'Comity,'  in  the  legal  sense,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Gray,  speaking  for 
this  court  in  Hilton  v.  Guyat,  159  U.  S.  113.  163,  "is  neither  a  matter 
of  absolute  obligation  on  the  one  hand  nor  of  mere  courtesy  and 
good-will  upon  the  other.  But  it  is  the  recognition  which  one  nation 
allows  in  its  territory  to  the  legislative,  executive  or  judicial  acts  of 
another  nation,  having  due  regard  both  to  international  duty  and  con- 
venience, and  to  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens  or  of  other  persons  who 
are  under  the  protection  of  its  laws." 

In  the  elaborate  examination  of  the  subject  in  that  case  many  cases 
are  cited  and  the  writings  of  leading  authors  on  the  subject  exten- 
sively quoted  as  to  the  nature,  obligation  and  extent  of  comity  be- 
tween nations  and  states.  The  result  of  the  discussion  shows  that 
how  far  foreign  creditors  will  be  protected  and  their  rights  enforced 
depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  that  all  civilized 
nations  have  recognized  and  enforced  the  doctrine  that  international 
comity  does  not  require  the  enforcement  of  judgment  in  such  wise  as 
to  prejudice  the  rights  of  local  creditors  and  the  superior  claims  of 
such  creditors  to  assert  and  enforce  demands  against  property  within 
the  local  jurisdiction.  Such  recognition  is  not  inconsistent  with  that 
moral  duty  to  respect  the  rights  of  foreign  citizens  which  inheres  in 
the  law  of  nations.  Speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  comity,  Mr.  Justice 
Story  says:  "Every  nation  must  be  the  final  judge  for  itself,  not  only 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duty,  but  of  the  occasion  on  which  its 
exercises  may  be  justly  demanded."    Story  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  33. 

The  doctrine  of  comity  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion 
in  the  courts  of  this  country  when  it  has  been  sought  to  assert  rights 
accruing  under  assignments  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  in  other  States 
as  against  the  demands  of  local  creditors,  by  attachment  or  otherwise 
in  the  State  where  the  property  is  situated.  The  cases  were  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Security 
Trust  Company  v.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  173  U.  S.  624,  and  the  conclu- 
sion reached  that  voluntary  assignments  for  the  benefit  of  creditors 
should  be  given  force  in  other  States  as  to  property  therein  situate, 
except  so  far  as  they  come  in  conflict  with  the  rights  of  local  creditors, 
or  with  the  public  policy  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  en- 
forced ;  and,  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  McLean  in  Oakey  v.  Bennett, 
11  How.  33,  44,  "national  comity  does  not  require  any  government 
to  give  effect  to  such  assignment  [for  the  benefit  of  creditors]  when 
it  shall  impair  the  remedies  or  lesson  the  securities  of  its  own  citizens." 
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There  being,  then,  no  provision  of  positive  law  requiring  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  to  appropriate  property  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  subject  it  to  distribution  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  creditors  as  against  the  demands  of  local  creditors,  how 
far  the  public  policy  of  the  State  permitted  such  recognition  was  a 
matter  for  the  State  to  determine  for  itself.  In  determining  that  the 
policy  of  Wisconsin  would  not  permit  the  property  to  be  thus  appro- 
priated to  the  benefit  of  alien  creditors  as  against  the  demands  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  done  no 
more  than  has  been  frequently  done  by  nations  and  states  in  refusing 
to  exercise  the  doctrine  of  comity  in  such  wise  as  to  impair  the  right 
of  local  creditors  to  subject  local  property  to  their  just  claims.  We 
fail  to  perceive  how  this  application  of  a  well  known  rule  can  be  said 
to  deprive  the  plaintiff  in  error  of  its  property  without  due  process  of 
law. 

Upon  the  motion  for  rehearing  the  plaintiff  in  error  called  attention 
to  two  alleged  treaty  provisions  between  the  United  States  and  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  the  first  from  the  treaty  of  1828,  and  the  second 
from  the  treaty  of  1799.  As  to  the  last  mentioned  treaty  the  follow- 
ing provision  was  referred  to: 

Each  party  shall  endeavor  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
protect  and  defend  all  vessels  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other,  which  shall  be  within  the  extent 
of  their  jurisdiction  by  sea  or  by  land. 

The  treaty  of  1799  expired  by  its  own  terms  on  Jtme  2,  1810,  and 
the  provision  relied  upon  is  not  set  forth  in  so  much  of  the  treaty  as 
was  revived  by  article  12  of  the  treaty  of  May  1,  1828.  See  Com- 
pilation of  Treaties  in  Force,  1904,  prepared  under  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  pp.  638  et  seq.  If  this  provision  of  the  treaty  of  1799  were 
in  force  we  are  unable  to  see  that  it  has  any  bearing  upon  the  present 
case. 

Article  one  of  the  treaty  of  1828  between  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
and  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

There  shall  be  between  the  territories  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The  in 
habitants  of  their  respective  states  shall  mutually  have  liberty  t 
enter  the  ports,  places  and  rivers  of  the  territories  of  each  part; 
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wherever  foreign  commerce  is  permitted.  They  shall  be  at  lib- 
erty to  sojourn  and  reside  in  all  parts  whatsoever  of  said  terri- 
tories, in  order  to  attend  to  their  affairs;  and  they  shall  enjoy, 
to  that  effect,  the  same  security  and  protection  as  natives  of  the 
country  wherein  they  reside,  on  condition  of  their  submitting  to 
the  laws  and  ordinances  there  prevailing. 

This  treaty  is  printed  as  one  of  the  treaties  in  force  in  the  compila- 
tion of  1904,  p.  643,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  recognized  by  the 
two  governments  as  still  in  force  since  the  formation  of  the  German 
Empire.  See  Terlinden  v.  Ames,  184  U.  S.  270;  Foreign  Relations  of 
1883,  p.  369;  Foreign  Relations  of  1885,  pp.  404,  443,  444;  Foreign 
Relations  of  1887,  p.  370;  B'oreign  Relations  of  1895,  part  one,  539. 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  treaty  is  still  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  the  German  Empire,  and  conceding  the  rule  that  treaties 
should  be  liberally  interpreted  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  citizens 
of  the  respective  countries  in  rights  thereby  secured,  is  there  any- 
thing in  this  article  which  required  any  different  decision  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Wisconsin  than  that  given?  The  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  countries  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside  in  all 
parts  whatsoever  of  said  territories  in  order  to  attend  to  their  affairs, 
and  they  shall  enjoy,  to  that  effect,  the  same  security  and  protection 
as  the  natives  of  the  country  wherein  they  reside,  upon  submission  to 
the  laws  and  ordinances  there  prevailing.  It  requires  very  great  in- 
genuity to  perceive  anything  in  this  treaty  provision  applicable  to  the 
present  case.  It  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  right  of  citizens  of  Prussia 
to  attend  to  their  affairs  in  this  country.  The  treaty  provides  that  for 
that  purpose  they  are  to  have  the  same  security  and  protection  as 
natives  in  the  country  wherein  they  reside.  Even  between  States  of 
the  American  Union,  as  shown  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brown  in 
Security  Trust  Co.  v.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  173  U.  S.  supra,  it  has  been 
the  constant  practice  not  to  recognize  assignments  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors  outside  the  State,  where  the  same  came  in  conflict  with  the 
rights  of  domestic  creditors  seeking  to  recover  their  debts  against 
local  property.  This  is  the  doctrine  in  force  as  against  natives  of  the 
country  residing  in  other  states,  and  it  is  this  doctrine  which  has  been 
applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  to  foreign  creditors  re- 
siding in  Germany.  In  short,  there  is  nothing  in  this  treaty  under- 
taking to  change  the  well-recognized  rule  between  states  and  nations 
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which  permits  a  country  to  first  protect  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens 
:n  local  property  before  permitting  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion for  administration  in  favor  of  those  residing  beyond  their 
borders. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Milwaukee  County  entered 
upon  the  remittitur  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  is 

Affirm£d. 


CASE  OF  THE  APPAM^ 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Nos.  650  and  722. — October  Term,  1916 

Hans  Berg,  Prize  Master  in  Charge  of  the\ 
Prize    Ship    Appam,    and    L.    M.    von 
Schilling,    Vice-Consul    of    the    German 
Empire,  Appellants, 

650  vs. 

British   &   African    Steam   Navigation   Co./ 
Same, 

722  vs. 

Henry  G.  Harrison,  Master  of  the  Steam- 
ship Appam. 


Appeals  from  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the 
Eastern  District  of 
Virginia. 


[March  6,  1917.] 
Mr.  Justice  Day  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

These  are  appeals  from  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  1 
the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  in  two  admiralty  cases.  No.  650 
was  brought  by  the  British  &  African  Steam  Navigation  Companyl 
Limited,  owner  of  the  British  steamship,  Appam,  to  recover  posses- 
sion of  that  vessel.  No.  722  was  a  suit  by  the  master  of  the  Appam  tu 
recover  possession  of  the  cargo.  In  each  of  the  cases  the  decree  wai 
in  favor  of  the  libellant. 

The  facts  are  not  in  dispute  and  from  them  it  appears:  That  durinj!  .-i 
the  existence  of  the  present  war  between  Great  Britain  and  German)  |j 
on  the  15th  day  of  January,  1916,  the  steamship  Appam  was  capture 
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on  the  high  seas  by  the  German  cruiser  Moewe.     The  Appam  was  a 
ship  under  the  British  flag,  registered  as  an  EngUsh  vessel,  and  is  a 
modern  cargo  and  passenger  steamship  of  7,800  tons  burden.     At  the 
time  of  her  capture  she  was  returning  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
to  Liverpool,  carrying  a  general  cargo  of  cocoa  beans,  palm  oil,  ker- 
nels, tin,  maize,  sixteen  boxes  of  specie,  and  some  other  articles.     At 
the  West  African  port  she  took  on  170  passengers,  eight  of  whom 
mere    military    prisoners    of    the    English    Government.      She    had    a 
crew  of   160  or  thereabouts,  and  carried  a  three-pound  gun  at  the 
item.    The  Appam  was  brought  to  by  a  shot  across  her  bows  from  the 
Moewe,  when  about  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  was  boarded  without 
resistance  by  an  anmed  crew  from  the  Moewe.     This  crew  brought 
with  them  two  bombs,  one  of  which  was  slung  over  the  bow  and  the 
other  over  the  stem  of  the  Appam.    An  officer  from  the  Moewe  said 
to  the  captain  of  the  Appam  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  to  take  his  ship, 
asked  him  how  many  passengers  he  had.  what  cargo,  whether  he  had 
any  specie,  and  how  much  coal.     When  the  shot  was  fired  across  the 
bows  of  the  Appam,  the  captain  instructed  the  wireless  operator  not 
to  touch  the  wireless  instrument,  and  his  officers  not  to  let  any  one 
touch  the  gun  on  board.     The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Appam,  with 
the  exception  of  the  engine-room  force,  thirtyrfive  in  number,  and  the 
second  officer,  were  ordered  on  board  the  Moewe.    The  captain,  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  Appam  were  sent  below,  where  they  were  held 
until  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  January,  when  they  and  about  150 
others,  officers  and  crews  of  certain  vessels  previously  sunk  by  the 
Moewe,  were  ordered  back  to  the  Appam  and  kept  there  as  prisoners. 
At  the  time  of  the  capture,  the  senior  officer. of  the  boarding  party 
told  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Appam  he  was  now  a  member  of  the 
German  navy;  if  he  did  not  obey  orders  his  brains  would  be  blown 
out,  but  if  he  obeyed,  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched.    The 
Appam' s  officer  was  instructed  to  tell  his  staff  the  same  thing,  and  if 
they  did  not  obey  orders  they  would  be  brought  to  the  Gemian  officer 
and  shot.    Inquiries  were  made  by  the  German  officer  in  command  of 
the  Appam  as  to  revolutions  of  the  engines,  the  quantity  of  coal  on 
hand  and  the  coal  consimiption  for  different  speeds,  and  instructions 
were  given  that  steam  be  kept  up  handy,  and  afterwards  the  engi- 
neer was  directed  to  set  the  engines  at  the  revolutions  required,  and 
the  ship  got  under  way. 
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Lieutenant  Berg,  who  was  the  German  officer  in  command  of  the 
Appam  after  its  capture,  told  the  engineer  on  the  second  morning  that 
he  was  then  in  charge  of  the  ship,  asked  of  him  information  as  to  fuel 
consumption,  and  said  that  he  expected  the  engineer  to  help  him  all  he 
could,  and  the  more  he  did  for  him  the  better  it  would  be  for  every- 
body on  the  ship.  The  engineer  said  he  would,  and  did  so.  The  en- 
gines were  operated  with  a  bomb  secured  to  the  port  main  injector 
valve,  and  a  German  sailor  stationed  alongside  the  bomb  with  a  re- 
volver. There  was  a  guard  below  of  four  or  five  armed  Germans, 
who  were  relieved  from  time  to  time,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  ship.  The  German  officer,  Lieutenant  Berg,  gave  di- 
rections as  to  working  the  engines,  and  was  the  only  officer  on  board 
who  wore  a  uniform. 

On  the  night  of  the  capture,  the  specie  in  the  specie-room  was  taken 
on  board  the  Moewe.  After  Lieutenant  Berg  took  charge  of  the 
Appam,  bombs  were  slung  over  her  bow  and  stern,  one  large  bomb, 
said  to  contain  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  explosive,  was  placed 
en  the  bridge,  and  several  smaller  ones  in  the  chart  room.  Lieutenant 
Berg  informed  the  captain  of  the  Appam,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
bombs,  "That  is  a  bomb;  if  there  is  any  trouble,  mutiny,  or  attempt  to 
take  the  ship,  I  have  orders  to  blow  up  the  ship  instantly."  He  also 
said,  "There  are  other  bombs  about  the  ship;  L  do  not  want  to  use 
them,  but  I  shall  be  compelled  to  if  there  is  any  trouble."  The  bombs 
were  kept  in  the  positions  stated  until  the  ship  arrived  at  the  Virginia 
Capes,  when  they  were  removed.  Lieutenant  Berg,  on  reaching 
Hampton  Roads,  asked  the  crew  of  the  Appam  to  drop  the  anchor, 
as  he  had  not  men  to  do  it. 

During  the  trip  to  the  westward,  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Ap- 
pam were  not  allowed  to  see  the  ship's  compass  to  ascertain  her  course, 
and  all  lights  were  obscured  during  the  voyage.  The  German  pris- 
oners, with  the  exception  of  two  who  went  on  board  the  Moewe,  were 
armed  and  placed  over  the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Appam  as  a 
guard  all  the  way  across.  For  two  days  after  the  capture,  the  Appam 
lemained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moezve,  and  then  was  started  west- 
ward. Her  course  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  was  southwesterly! 
and  afterwards  westerly,  and  was  continued  until  her  arrival  at  the 
Virginia  Capes  on  the  31st  of  January.  The  engine-room  staff  of  the 
Appam  was  on  duty  operating  the  vessel  across  to  the  United  States 
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the  deck  crew  of  the  Appam  kept  the  ship  clean,  and  the  navigation 
was  conducted  entirely  by  the  Germans,  the  lookouts  being  mostly 
German  prisoners. 

At  the  time  of  the  capture,  the  Appam  was  approximately  distant 
1,590  miles  from  Emden,  the  nearest  German  port;  from  the  nearest 
available  port,  namely,  Punchello,  in  the  Madeiras,  130  miles ;  from 
Liverpool,  1,450  miles;  and  from  Hampton  Roads,  3,051  miles.  The 
Appam  was  found  to  be  in  first  class  order,  seaworthy,  with  plenty  of 
provisions,  both  when  captured  and  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  in 
Hampton  Roads. 

The  order  or  commission  delivered  to  Lieutenant  Berg  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Moewe  is  as  follows : 

Information  for  the  American  Authorities.  The  bearer  of  this. 
Lieutenant  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  Berg,  is  appointed  by  me  to 
the  command  of  the  captured  English  steamer  Appam  and  has 
orders  to  bring  the  ship  into  the  nearest  American  harbor  and 
there  to  lay  up.  Kommando  S.  M.  H.  Moewc.  Count  Zu  Dohna. 
Cruiser  Captain  and  Commander.  (Imperial  Navy  Stamp.) 
Kommando  S.  M.  S.  Moewc. 

Upon  arrival  in  Hampton  Roads,  Lieutenant  Berg  reported  his  ar- 
rival to  the  Collector,  and  filed  a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  bring  the 
Appam  into  the  nearest  American  port  and  there  to  lay  up. 

On  February  2nd,  His  Excellency,  The  German  Ambassador,  in- 
formed the  State  Department  of  the  intention,  under  alleged  treaty 
rights,  to  stay  in  an  American  port  until  further  notice,  and  requested 
that  the  crew  of  the  Appam  be  detained  in  the  United  States  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 

The  prisoners  brought  in  by  the  Appam  were  released  by  order  of 
the  American  Government. 

On  February  16th,  and  sixteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Appam 
in  Hampton  Roads,  the  owner  of  the  Appam  filed  the  lilDel  in  case 
No.  650,  to  which  answer  was  filed  on  March  3rd.  On  March  7th,  by 
leave  of  court,  an  amended  libel  was  filed,  by  which  the  libellant 
sought  to  recover  the  Appam  upon  the  claim  that  holding  and  detain- 
ing the  vessel  in  American  waters  was  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States.  The  answer  of  the  respondents  to  the  amended  libel 
alleged  that  the  Appam  was  brought  in  as  a  prize  by  a  prize  master, 
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in  reliance  upon  the  Treaty  of  1799  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia;  that  by  the  general  principles  of  international  law  the  prize 
master  was  entitled  to  bring  his  ship  into  the  neutral  port  under  these 
circumstances,  and  that  the  length  of  stay  was  not  a  matter  for  judicial 
determination;  and  that  proceedings  had  been  instituted  in  a  proper 
prize  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  Germany  for  the  condemna-i 
tion  of  the  Appani  as  a  prize  of  war;  and  averred  that  the  Americanj 
court  had  no  jurisdiction.  j 

The  libel  against  the  Appam's  cargo  was  filed  on  March  13th,  1916. 
and  answer  filed  on  March  31st.  During  the  progress  of  the  case, 
libellant  moved  the  court  to  sell  a  part  of  the  cargo  as  perishable;  on 
motion  the  court  appointed  surveyors,  who  examined  the  cargo  and 
reported  that  the  parts  so  designated  as  perishable  should  be  sold ; 
upon  their  report  orders  of  sale  were  entered,  under  which  such  per- 
ishable parts  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  that  sale,  amounting  to 
over  $600,000,  are  now  in  the  registry  of  the  court,  and  the  unsold 
portions  of  the  cargo  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia. 

The  argument  in  this  case  has  taken  wide  range,  and  orally  and  in 
printed  briefs  counsel  have  discussed  many  questions  which  we  do 
not  consider  necessary  to  decide  in  determining  the  rights  involved 
in  these  appeals. 

From  the  facts  which  we  have  stated,  we  think  the  decisive  ques- 
tions resolve  themselves  into  three :  First,  was  the  use  of  an  Americar. 
port,  under  the  circumstances  shown,  a  breach  of  this  Nation's  neu- 
trality under  the  principles  of  international  law.  Second,  was  such 
use  of  an  American  port  justified  by  the  existing  treaties  between  the 
German  Government  and  our  own.  Third,  was  there  jurisdiction  and 
right  to  condemn  the  Appam  and  her  cargo  in  a  court  of  admiralty  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  familiar  international  law  that  the  usual  course  after  the  cap 
lure  of  the  Appam  would  have  been  to  take  her  into  a  German  port, 
where  a  prize  court  of  that  Nation  might  have  adjudicated  her  statt^. 
and,  if  it  so  determined,  condemned  the  vessel  as  a  prize  of  wai^. 
Instead  of  that,  the  vessel  was  neither  taken  to  a  German  port,  nor  t  J 
the  nearest  port  accessible  of  a  neutral  power,  but  was  ordered  to,  and 
did,  proceed  over  a  distance  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  wijii^ 
a  view  to  laying  up  the  captured  ship  in  an  American  port. 

Si 
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It  was  not  the  purpose  to  bring  the  vessel  here  within  the  privileges 
universally  recognized  in  international  law,  /.  e.,  for  necessary  fuel  or 
provisions,  or  because  of  stress  of  weather  or  necessity  of  repairs, 
and  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  such  entry  was  satisfied  or  re- 
moved. The  purpose  for  which  the  Appam  was  brought  to  Hampton 
Roads,  and  the  character  of  the  ship,  are  emphasized  in  the  order 
which  we  have  quoted  to  take  her  to  an  American  port  and  there  lay 
her  up  and  in  a  note  from  His  Excellency,  The  German  Ambassador, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  the  right  was  claimed  tO'  keep  the 
vessel  in  an  American  port  until  further  notice.  (Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence with  Belligerent  Governments  Relating  to  Neutral  Rights 
and  Duties,  Department  of  State,  European  War  No.  3,  page  331,) 
and  a  further  communication  from  the  German  Ambassador  forward- 
ing a  memorandum  of  a  telegram  from  the  German  Government  con- 
cerning the  Appam  (Id.  page  333),  in  which  it  was  stated: 

Appam  is  not  an  auxiliary  cruiser  but  a  prize.  Therefore  she 
must  be  dealt  with  according  to  Article  19  of  the  Prusso-Ameri- 
can  treaty  of  1799.  Article  21  of  Hague  Convention  concerning 
neutrality  at  sea  is  not  applicable,  as  this  convention  was  not  rati- 
fied by  England  and  is  therefore  not  binding  in  present  war 
according  to  Article  28.  The  above-mentioned  Article  19  author- 
izes a  prize  ship  to  remain  in  American  ports  as  long  as  she 
pleases.  Neither  the  ship  nor  the  prize  crew  can  therefore  be 
interned  nor  can  there  be  question  of  turning  the  prize  over  to 
English. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  this  attitude  of  the  Imperial  Government 
of  Germany,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Appam  was  not  brought  here  in 
any  other  character  than  as  a  prize,  captured  at  sea  by  a  cruiser  of  the 
German  navy,  and  that  the  right  to  keep  her  here,  as  shown  in  the 
attitude  of  the  German  Government  and  in  the  answer  to  the  libel, 
was  rested  principally  upon  the  Prussian-American  Treaty  of  1799. 

The  principles  of  international  law  recognized  by  this  Government, 
leaving  the  treaty  aside,  will  not  permit  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  be  thus  used  by  belligerents.  If  such  use  were  permitted,  it  would 
constitute  of  the  ports  of  a  neutral  country  harbors  of  safety  into 
which  prizes,  captured  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  might  be  safely 
brought  and  indefinitely  kept. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  history  this  country  has  been  careful  to 
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maintain  a  neutral  position  between  warring  governments,  and  not 
to  allow  the  use  of  its  ports  m  violation  of  the  obligations  of  neutral- 
ity; nor  to  permit  such  use  beyond  the  necessities  arising  from  mii 
perils  of  the  seas  or  the  necessities  of  such  vessels  as  to  seaworthi- 
ness, provisions  and  supplies.  Such  usage  has  the  sanction  of  inter- 
national law,  Dana's  Note  to  Wheaton  on  International  Law,  186(>, 
8th  American  Edition,  Section  391,  and  accords  with  our  own  prac- 
tice.   Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law,  Vol.  7,  936,  937,  938.     ! 

A  policy  of  neutrality  between  warring  nations  has  been  maintained 
from  1793  to  this  time.  In  that  year  President  Washington  finnly 
denied  the  use  of  our  ports  to  the  French  Minister  for  the  fitting  out 
of  privateers  to  destroy  English  commerce.  This  attitude  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1794,  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
Act  of  1818,  enacting  a  code  of  neutrality,  which  among  other  things 
inhibited  the  fitting  out  and  arming  of  vessels;  the  augmenting  or 
increasing  of  the  force  of  armed  vessels ;  or  the  setting  on  foot  in  our 
territory  of  military  expeditions;  and  empowering  the  President  to 
order  foreign  vessels  of  war  to  depart  from  our  ports  and  compelling 
them  so  to  do  when  required  by  the  law  of  nations.  Moore  on  Inter- 
national Arbitrations,  v.  4,  3967  et  seq. 

This  policy  of  the  American  Government  was  emphasized  in  its 
attitude  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907.  Article  21  of  the  Hague 
Treaty  provides: 

A  prize  may  only  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port  on  account 
of  unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  pro- 
visions. 

It  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  justified  its 
entry  are  at  an  end.  If  it  does  not,  the  neutral  Power  must  order 
it  to  leave  at  once;  should  it  fail  to  obey,  the  neutral  Power  must 
employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  release  it  with  its  officers  and 
crew  and  to  intern  the  prize  crew. 

Article  22  provides: 

A  neutral  Power  must,  similarly,  release  a  prize  brought  intt 
one  of  its  ports  under  circtunstances  other  than  those  refer I'cc 
to  in  Article  21.  il 

To  these  articles,  adherence  was  given  by  Belgium,  France,  Austn* 
Hungary,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  a  number  of  other  natJnos 
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They  were  not  ratified  by  the  British  Government.     This  Government 
refused  to  adhere  to  Article  23,  which  provides : 

A  neutral  Power  may  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  road- 
steads, whether  under  convoy  or  not,  when  they  are  brought  there 
to  be  sequestrated  pending  the  decision  of  a  Prize  court.  It  may 
have  the  prize  taken  to  another  of  its  ports. 

If  the  prize  is  convoyed  by  a  war-ship,  the  prize  crew  may  go 
on  board  the  convoying  ship. 

If  the  prize  is  not  under  convoy,  the  prize  crew  are  left  a- 
liberty. 

And  in  the  proclamation  of  the  convention  the  President  recited  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate  adhering  to  it, 

"subject  to  the  reservation  and  exclusion  of  its  Article  23  and 
with  the  understanding  that  the  last  clause  of  Article  3  thereof 
implies  the  duty  of  a  neutral  Power  to  make  the  demand  therein 
mentioned  for  the  return  of  a  ship  captured  within  the  neutral 
jurisdiction  and  no  longer  within  that  jurisdiction."  36  Stat.,  Pt. 
II,  p.  2438. 

While  this  treaty  may  not  be  of  binding  obligation,  owing  to  lack 
of  ratification,  it  is  very  persuasive  as  showing  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Government  when  the  question  is  one  of  international  law; 
from  which  it  appears  clearly  that  prizes  could  only  be  brought  into 
our  ports  upon  general  principles  recognized  in  international  law,  on 
account  of  unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or  pro- 
visions, and  we  refused  to  recognize  the  principle  that  prizes  might 
enter  our  ports  and  roadsteads,  whether  under  convoy  or  not,  to  be 
sequestrated  pending  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.  From  the  history 
of  the  conference  it  appears  that  the  reason  for  the  attitude  of  the 
American  delegates  in  refusing  to  accept  Article  23  was  that  thereby 
a  neutral  might  be  involved  in  participation  in  the  war  to  the  extent 
of  giving  asylum  to  a  prize  which  the  belligerent  might  not  be  able 
to  conduct  to  a  home  port.  See  Scott  on  Peace  Conferences,  1899- 
1907,  Vol.  11,  p.  237  et  seq. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  failure  of  this  Government  to  proclaim 
that  its  ports  were  not  open  to  the  reception  of  captured  prizes,  and 
It  IS  argued  that  having  failed  to  interdict  the  entrance  of  prizes  into 
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our  ports  permission  to  thus  enter  murt  be  assumed.  But  whatever 
privilege  might  arise  from  this  ciromistance  it  would  not  warrant  the 
attempted  use  of  one  of  our  ports  as  a  place  in  which  to  store  prizes 
indefinitely,  and  certainly  not  where  no  means  of  taking  them  out  are 
shown  except  by  the  augmentation  of  her  crew,  which  would  be  a  clear 
violation  of  established  rules  of  neutrality. 

As  to  the  contention  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that  Article  XIX 
of  the  Treaty  of  1799  justifies  bringing  in  and  keeping  the  Appam 
in  an  American  port,  in  the  situation  which  we  have  outlined,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  response  to  a  note  from  His  Excellency,  The  Germanj 
Ambassador,  making  that  contention,  the  American  .Secretary  of  Statej 
considering  the  treaty,  announced  a  different  conclusion  (Diplomatics 
Correspondence  with  Belligerent  Governments,  supra,  page  335  et  seq.) 
and  we  think  this  view  is  justified  by  a  consideration  of  the  terms  o: 
the  treaty.     Article  XIX  of  the  Treaty  of  1799,  using  the  translatioi 
adopted  by  the  American  State  Department,  reads  as  follows: 

The  vessels  of  war,  public  and  private,  of  both  parties,  sha 
carry  (condmrc)  freely,  wheresoever  they  please,  the  vessels  and 
effects  taken  (pris)  from  their  enemies,  without  being  obliged 
pay  any  duties,  charges,  or  fees  to  officers  of  admiralty,  of  t 
customs,   or  any  others;  nor  shall   such  prizes    (prises)   be  a 
rested,  searched  or  put  under  legal  process,  when  they  come 
and  enter  the  ports  of  the  other  party,  but  may  freely  be  ca: 
ried    (conduites)    out    again    at    any    time    by    their   captors    ( 
vaisseau  pretteur)   to  the  places  expressed  in  their  commission 
which  the  commanding  officer  of   such  vessel    (le  dit  vaisseaw) 
shall  be  obliged  to  show.     [But  conformably  to  the  treaties  ex- 
isting between  the  United  States  and  Great   Britain,  no  vessel 
(vaisseau)   that  shall  have  made  a  prize   (prise)    upon  British 
subjects  shall  have  a  right  to  shelter  in  the  ports  of  the  Unite! 
States,  but  if   (//  est)   forced  therein  by  tempests,  or  any  othe.' 
danger  or  accident  of  the  sea,  they  ( /'/  sera)  shall  be  obliged  t> 
depart    as    soon    as    possible.]       (The    provision    concerning    the 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  no  longer 
in  force,  having  been  omitted  by  the  Treaty  of  1828.     See  G»rr- 
pilation  of  Treaties  in  Force,  1904,  pages  641  and  646.) 

We  think  an  analysis  of  this  article  makes  manifest  that  the  pei- 
mission  granted  is  to  vessels  of  war  and  their  prizes,  which  are  not 
to  be  arrested,  searched,  or  put  under  legal  process,  when  they  corbie 
into  the  ports  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  to  the  end  that  they  miy 
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be  freely  carried  out  by  their  captors  to  the  places  expressed  in  their 
commissions,  which  the  commanding  officer  is  obliged  to  show.  When 
the  Appam  came  into  the  American  harbor  she  was  not  in  charge  of  a 
vessel  of  war  of  the  German  Empire.  She  was  a  merchant  vessel, 
captured  on  the  high  seas  and  sent  into  the  American  port  with  the 
intention  of  being  kept  there  indefinitely,  and  without  any  means  of 
leaving  that  port  for  another  as  contemplated  in  the  treaty,  and  re- 
quired to  be  shown  in  the  commission  of  the  vessel  bringing  in  the 
prize.  Certainly  such  use  of  a  neutral  port  is  very  far  from  that  con- 
templated by  a  treaty  which  made  provision  only  for  temporary  asy- 
lum for  certain  purposes,  and  can  not  be  held  to  imply  an  intention 
to  make  of  an  American  port  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  captured  prizes 
of  a  belligerent  government.  We  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in 
thus  making  use  of  an  American  port  there  was  a  clear  breach  of  the 
neutral  rights  of  this  Government,  as  recognized  under  principles  of 
international  law  governing  the  obligations  of  neutrals,  and  that  such 
use  of  one  of  our  ports  was  in  no  wise  sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  of 
1799. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  there  was  jurisdiction  and  authority 
in  an  admiralty  court  of  the  United  States,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  order  restoration  to  an  individual  owner  of  the  vessel  and  cargo. 
The  earliest  authority  upon  this  subject  in  the  decisions  of  this 
court  is  found  in  the  case  of  Glass  v.  The  Sloop  Betsy,  3  Dallas,  6, 
decided  in  1794,  wherein  it  appeared  that  the  commander  of  the  French 
privateer.  The  Citizen  Genet,  captured  as  a  prize  on  the  high  seas  the 
sloop  Betsy  and  sent  the  vessel  into  Baltimore,  where  the  owners  of 
the  sloop  and  cargo  filed  a  libel  in  the  District  Court  of  Maryland, 
claiming  restitution  because  the  vessel  belonged  to  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Sweden,  a  neutral  power,  and  the  cargo  was  owned  jointly 
by  Swedes  and  Americans.  The  District  Court  denied  jurisdiction, 
the  Circuit  Court  affirmed  the  decree,  and  an  appeal  was  prosecuted 
to  this  court.  The  unanimous  opinion  was  announced  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Jay.  holding  that  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sessed the  powers  of  courts  of  admiralty,  whether  sitting  as  an  in- 
stance or  as  a  prize  court,  and  sustained  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Maryland,  and  held  that  that  court  was  competent  to 
inquire  into  and  decide  whether  restitution  should  be  made  to  the 
complainants  conformably  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  treaties  and 
laws  of  the  United  States. 
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The  question  came  again  before  this  court  in  the  case  of  The  Santis- 
sima  Trinidad,  decided  in  1822,  reported  in  7  Wheaton,  283.  In  that 
case  it  was  held  that  an  illegal  capture  would  be  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  tort,  and  that  the  original  owners  were  entitled  to 
restitution  when  the  property  was  brought  within  our  jurisdiction.  The 
opinion  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  and,  after  a  full  discus- 
sion of  the  matter,  the  court  held  that  such  an  illegal  capture,  if 
brought  into  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  was 
subject  to  condemnation  and  restitution  to  the  owners,  and  the  learned 
justice  said: 

If,  indeed,  the  question  were  entirely  new,  it  would  deserve  very 
grave  consideration,  whether  a  claim  founded  on  a  violation 
of  our  neutral  jurisdiction  could  be  asserted  by  private  persons, 
or  in  any  other  manner  than  a  direct  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  In  the  case  of  a  capture  made  within  a  neutral  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction,  it  is  well  settled,  thst  as  between  the  captors 
and  the  captured,  the  question  can  never  be  litigated.  It  can 
arise  only  upon  a  claim  of  the  neutral  sovereign  asserted  in  his 
own  Courts  or  the  Courts  of  the  power  having  cognizance  of  the 
capture  itself  for  the  purposes  of  prize.  And  by  analogy  to  this 
course  of  proceeding,  the  interposition  of  our  own  government 
might  seem  fit  to  have  been  required  before  cognizance  of  the 
wrong  could  be  taken  by  our  Courts.  But  the  practice  from  the 
beginning  in  this  class  of  causes,  a  period  of  nearly  30  years,  has 
been  uniformly  the  other  way ;  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  disturb 
it.  If  any  inconvenience  should  grow  out  of  it,  from  reasons  of 
state  policy  or  executive  discretion,  it  is  competent  for  Congress 
to  apply  at  its  pleasure  the  proper  remedy.     (Page  349.) 

.  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  exemption  of  the  public  ship 
herself,  and  of  her  armament  and  munitions  of  war,  the  prize 
property  which  she  brings  into  our  ports  is  liable  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  Courts,  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  inquiry, 
and  if  a  proper  case  be  made  out,  for  restitution  to  those  whose 
possession  has  been  devested  by  a  violation  of  our  neutrality?: 
and  if  the  goods  Rre  landed  from  the  public  ship  in  our  ports,  bf 
the  express  permission  of  our  own  government,  that  does  n(^t 
vary  the  case,  since  it  involves  no  pledge  that  if  illegally  captured 
they  shall  be  exempted  from  the  ordinary  operation  of  our  l^wf. 
(Page  354.)  | 

In  the  subsequent  cases  in  this  court  this  doctrine  has  not  been  de- 
parted  from.     L'lnvi'icihJe,   1   Wheaton.   238,  258;   The  Estrella, 
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Wheaton,  298,  308,  9,  10,  11;  La  Amistad  de  Rues,  5  Wheaton,  385, 
390. 

It  is  insisted  that  these  cases  involve  illegal  captures  at  sea,  or  viola- 
tions of  neutral  obligation,  not  arising  because  of  the  use  of  a  port 
by  sending  in  a  captured  vessel  and  keeping  her  there  in  violation  oi 
our  rights  as  a  neutral.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  any  difference  in 
principle  between  such  cases  and  breaches  of  neutrality  of  the  char- 
acter here  involved  in  undertaking  to  make  of  an  American  port  a 
depository  of  captured  vessels  with  a  view  to  keeping  them  there  in- 
definitely. Nor  can  we  consent  to  the  insistence  of  counsel  for  appel- 
lant that  the  Prize  Court  of  the  German  Empire  has  exclusive  juris- 
diction to  determine  the  fate  of  the  Appam  as  lawful  prize.  The  ves- 
sel was  in  an  American  port  and  under  our  practice  within  the  juris- 
diction and  possession  of  the  District  Court  which  had  assumed  to 
determine  the  alleged  violation  of  neutral  rights,  with  power  to  dis- 
pose of  the  vessel  accordingly.  The  foreign  tribunal  under  such  cir- 
cumstances could  not  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court  and  thereby 
defeat  its  judgment.     The  Santissima  Trinidad,  supra,  p.  355. 

Were  the  rule  otherwise  than  this  court  has  frequently  declared 
it  to  be,  our  ports  might  be  filled  in  case  of  a  general  war  such  as  is 
now  in  progress  between  the  European  countries,  with  captured  prizes 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents,  in  utter  violation  of  the  prin- 
cipes  of  neutral  obligation  which  have  controlled  this  country  from 
the  beginning. 

The  violation  of  American  neutrality  is  the  basis  of  jurisdiction,  and 
the  admiralty  courts  may  order  restitution  for  a  violation  of  such  neu- 
trality. In  each  case  the  jurisdiction  and  order  rests  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  make  restitution  to  private 
owners  for  violations  of  neutrality  where  oflfending  vessels  are  within 
our  jurisdiction,  thus  vindicating  our  rights  and  obligations  as  a  neu- 
tral people. 

It  follows  that  the  decree  in  each  case  must  be 

Affirmed. 

A  true  copy. 

Test: 

Clerk  Supreme  Court,  U.  S. 


Extracts  from  a  Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

August  22,  1870^ 

Whereas  a  state  of  war  unhappily  exists  between  France  on  the  one 
side  and  the  North  German  Confederation  and  its  allies  on  the  other 
side;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  are  on  terms  of  friendship  and  amity 
with  all  the  contending  powers  and  with  the  persons  inhabiting  their 
several  dominions ;  and 

Whereas  great  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  reside 
within  the  territories  or  dominions  of  each  of  the  said  belligerents  and 
carry  on  commerce,  trade,  or  other  business  or  pursuits  therein,  pro- 
tected by  the  faith  of  treaties ;  and 

Whereas  great  numbers  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  each  of  the 
said  belligerents  reside  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  carry  on  commerce,  trade,  or  other  business  or  pur- 
suits therein ;  and 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  without  interfering  with  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  and  sympathy,  or  with  the  open  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  nevertheless  impose  upon  all 
persons  who  may  be  within  their  territory  and  jurisdiction  the  duty 
of  an  impartial  neutrality  during  the  existence  of  the  contest : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  President  of  the  Ubited  States, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  and  of  their 
citizens  and  of  persons  within  their  territory  and  jurisdiction,  and  to 
enforce  their  laws,  and  in  order  that  all  persons,  being  warned  of  the 
general  tenor  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  in  this 
behalf  and  of  the  law  of  nations,  may  thus  be  prevented  from  an 
unintentional  violation  of  the  same,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim 
that  by  the  act  passed  on  the  20th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1818,  commonly 
known  as  the  "neutrality  law,"  the  following  Acts  are  forbidden  to 
be  done,  under  severe  penalties,  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  to  wit : 

And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  by  the  nineteenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  amitv  and  commerce  which  was  concluded  between 

^VII  Richardson :     Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  86. 
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His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  Americi 
on  the  11th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1799,  which  article  was  revived  by 
the  treaty  of  May  1,  A.  D.  1828,  between  the  same  parties,  and  is  still 
in  force,  it  was  agreed  that  "the  vessels  of  war,  public  and  privat* 
of  both  parties  shall  carry  freely,  wheresoever  they  please,  the  vessejs 
and  effects  taken  from  their  enemies,  without  being  obliged  to  papr 
any  duties,  charges,  or  fees  to  officers  of  admiralty,  of  the  custonii, 
or  any  others ;  nor  shall  such  prizes  be  arrested,  searched,  or  put  under 
legal  process  when  they  come  to  and  enter  the  ports  of  the  other  partK', 
but  may  freely  be  carried  out  again  at  any  time  by  their  captors  to  t^< 
places  expressed  in  their  commissions,  which  the  commanding  officer  U 
such  vessel  shall  be  obliged  to  show." 

And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  it  has  been  officiajl 
communicated  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  enA 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  North  German  Cor 
federation  at  Washington  that  private  property  on  the  high  seas  will 
be  exempted  from  seizure  by  the  ships  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  without  regard  to  reciprocity. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  j 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  ( 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  22d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1870.  P 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ninety- 
fifth. 

[Seal.]  U.  S.  Grant. 
By  the  President : 
Hamilton  Fish, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Case  of  the  William  P.  Frye^ 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  Gerard 

[Telegram] 
No  1446.] 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  March  ^i,  1915. 
You  are  instructed  to  present  the  following  note  to  the  German 
Foreign  Office: 

Under  instructions  from  my  Government  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
a  claim  for  $228,059.54,  with  interest  from  January  28,  1915,  against 
the  German  Government  on  behalf  of  the  owners  and  captain  of  the 
American  sailing  vessel  William  P.  Frye  for  damages  suffered  by  them 
on  account  of  the  destruction  of  that  vessel  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
German  armed  cruiser  Prin::  Eitcl  Friedrich,  on  January  28,  1915. 

The  facts  upon  which  this  claim  arises  and  by  reason  of  which  the 
German  Government  is  held  responsible  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  attendant  loss  and  damages  are  briefly  as  follows : 

The  William  P.  Frye,  a  steel  sailing  vessel  of  3,374  tons  gross  ton- 
nage, owned  by  American  citizens  and  sailing  under  the  United  States 
flag  and  register,  cleared  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  November  4,  1914, 
under  charter  to  M.  H.  Houser,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  bound  for  Queens- 
town,  Falmouth,  or  Plymouth  for  orders,  with  a  cargo  consisting  solely 
of  186,950  bushels  of  wheat  owned  by  the  aforesaid  Houser  and  con- 
signed "unto  order  or  to  its  assigns."  all  of  which  appears  from  the 
ship's  papers  which  were  taken  from  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  her 
destruction  by  the  commander  of  the  German  cruiser. 

On  Januar>'  27,  1915,  the  Pnua  Fit  el  Friedrich  encountered  the  Frye 
cm  the  high  seas,  compelled  her  to  stop,  and  sent  on  board  an  armed 
boarding  party,  who  took  possession.  After  an  examination  of  the 
ship's  papers  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  directed  that  the  cargo  be 
thrown  overboard,  but  subsequently  decided  to  destroy  the  vessel,  and 
on  the  following  morning,  by  his  order,  the  Frye  was  sunk. 

The  claim  of  the  owners  and  captain  consists  of  the  following  items: 
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Value  of  ship,  equipment,  and  outfit $150,000.00 

Actual  freight  as  per  freight  list,  5034  1000/2240  tons  at 

32-6— £8180-19-6  at  $4.86    39,759.54 

Traveling  and  other  expenses  of  Capt.  Kiehne  and  Arthur 

Sewall  &  Co.,  agents  of  ship,  in  connection  with  mak-  I 

ing  affidavits,  preparing  and  filing  claim 500.00 

Personal  effects  of  Capt.  H.  H.  Kiehne 300.00 

Damages  covering  loss  due  to  deprivation  of  use  of  ship. .  37,500.00 


Total   $228,059.54 

By  direction  of  my  Government.  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that 
full  reparation  be  made  by  the  German  Government  for  the  destructior 
of  the  William  P.  Frye  by  the  German  cruiser  Princ  Eitel  Friedrich. 

Bryan. 


Ambassador  Gerard  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

No.  1984.] 

American  Embassy, 
Berlin,  April  5,  19/5. 

The  following  is  translation  of  the  reply  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  ni 
note  of  April  3  : 

German  Foreign  Office, 
Berlin,  April  5,  ig  I ^. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  make  reply  to  the  note  of  H 
Excellency,  Mr.  James  W.  Gerard,  Ambassador,  the  United  States  o' 
America,  dated  the  3d  instant,  foreign  office  No.  2892,  relative  to  claim- 
for  damages  for  the  sinking  of  the  American  merchant  vessel  William 
P.  Frye  by  the  German  auxiliar}-  cruiser  Princ  Eitel  Friedrich. 

According  to  the  reports  which  have  reached  the  German  Govern- 
ment the  commander  of  the  Prins  Eitel  Friedrich  stopped  the  William 
P.  Frye  on  the  high  seas  January  27.  1915,  and  searched  her.  He  found 
on  board  a  cargo  of  wheat  consigned  to  Oueenstown,  Falmouth,  or 
Plymouth  to  order.  After  he  had  first  tried  to  remove  the  cargo  f rem 
the  William  P.  Frye  he  took  the  ship's  papers  and  her  crew  on  board 
and  sank  ship. 

It  results  from  these  facts  that  the  German  commander  acted  qu  te 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  law  as  laid  dorvn 
in  the  Declaration  of  London  and  the  German  prize  ordinance.  T^*^ 
ports  of  Queenstown,  Falmouth,  and  Plymouth,  whither  the  ship  iii 
ited  was  bound,  are  strongly  fortified  English  coast  places,  which,  mdn 
over,  serve  as  bases  for  the  British  naval  forces.  The  cargo  of  wlleat 
being    food    or    foodstuffs,    was    conditional    contraband    within    the 
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meaning  of  article  24,  No.  1,  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  and  article 
23,  No.  1,  of  the  German  prize  ordinance,  and  was  therefore  to  be 
considered  as  destined  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  pursuant 
to  articles  33  and  34  of  the  Declaration  of  London  and  articles  32  and 
33  of  the  German  prize  ordinance,  and  to  be  treated  as  contraband 
pending  proof  of  the  contrary.  This  proof  was  certainly  not  capable 
of  being  adduced  at  the  time  of  the  visiting  of  the  vessel,  since  the 
cargo  papers  read  to  order.  This,  however,  furnished  the  conditions 
under  which,  pursuant  to  article  49  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
and  article  113  of  the  German  prize  ordinance  the  sinking  of  the  ship 
was  permissible,  since  it  was  not  possible  for  the  auxiliary  cruiser  to 
take  the  prize  into  a  German  port  without  involving  danger  to  its  own 
security  or  the  success  of  its  operations.  The  duties  devolving  upon 
the  cruiser  before  destruction  of  the  ship,  pursuant  to  article  50  of 
the  Declaration  of  London  and  article  116  of  the  German  prize  ordi- 
nance, were  fulfilled  by  the  cruiser  in  that  it  took  on  board  all  the 
persons  found  on  the  sailing  vessel,  as  well  as  the  ship's  pvapers. 

The  legality  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  German  commander  is 
furthermore  subject  to  examination  by  the  German  prize  court  pursuant 
to  article  51  of  the  Declaration  of  London  and  section  1,  No.  2,  of  the 
German  Code  of  Prize  Procedure.  These  prize  proceedings  will  be 
instituted  before  the  prize  court  at  Hamburg  as  soon  as  the  ship's 
papers  are  received  and  will  comprise  the  settlement  of  questions 
whether  the  destruction  of  the  cargo  and  the  ship  was  necessary  within 
the  meaning  of  article  49  of  the  Declaration  of  London ;  w'hether  the 
property  sunk  was  liable  to  capture ;  and  whether,  or  to  what  extent, 
indemnity  is  to  be  awarded  the  owners.  In  the  trial  the  owners  of 
ship  and  cargo  would  be  at  liberty,  pursuant  to  article  34,  paragraph  3, 
of  the  Declaration  of  London,  to  adduce  proof  that  the  cargo  of  wheat 
had  an  innocent  destination  and  did  not,  therefore,  have  the  character 
of  contraband.  If  such  proof  is  not  adduced,  the  German  Government 
would  not  be  liable  for  any  compensation  whatever,  according  to  the 
g'eneral  principles  of   international  law. 

However,  the  legal  situation  is  somewhat  different  in  the  light  of 
the  special  stipulations  applicable  to  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  since  article  13  of  the  Prussian-American  treaty 
of  friendship  and  commerce  of  July  11,  1799.  taken  in  connection 
with  article  12  of  Prussian- American  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  May  1,  1828,  provides  that  contraband  belonging  to  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  either  party  can  not  be  confiscated  by  the  other 
in  any  case  but  onlv  detained  or  used  in  consideration  of  payment  of 
the  full  value  of  the  same.  On  the  ground  of  this  treaty  stipulation 
which  is  as  a  matter  of  course  binding  on  the  German  prize  court  the 
American  owners  of  ship  and  cargo  would  receive  compensation  even 
if  the  court  should  declare  the  cargo  of  wheat  to  be  contraband.  Never- 
theless the  approaching  prize  proceedings  are  not  rendered  superfluous 
^ince  the  competent  prize  court  must  examine  into  the  legality  of  the 
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capture  and  destruction  and  also  pronounce  upon  the  standing  of  the 
claimants  and  the  amount  of  indemnity. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  suggest  that  the  ambassador  bring  the  above 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  Government  and  avails  himself,  etc. 

(Signed)     Jagov^. 
April  4,  1915. 

Gerard. 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  Gerard 
No.  1583.] 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  April  28,  1915. 
You  are  instructed  to  present  the  following  note  to  the  German 
Foreign  Office :  ] 

In  reply  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of  the  5th  instant,  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  understands  admits  the  liability  of 
the  Imperial  German  Government  for  the  damages  resulting  from  the 
sinking  of  the  American  sailing  vessel  William  P.  Frye  by  the  German 
auxiliary  cruiser  Prins  Eitel  Friedrich  on  January  28  last,  I  have  the 
honor  to  say,  by  direction  of  my  Government,  that  while  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  Imperial  German  Government  has  admitted  its 
liability  is  highly  appreciated,  my  Government  feels  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  in  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  and  would  involve 
unnecessary  delay  to  adopt  the  suggestion  in  your  note  that  the  legality 
of  the  capture  and  destruction,  the  standing  of  the  claimants,  and  the 
amount  of  indemnity  should  be  submitted  to  a  prize  court. 

Unquestionably  the  destruction  of  this  vessel  was  a  violation  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  the  Imperial  German  Government  under 
existing  treaty  stipulations  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia, 
and  the  United  States  Government,  by  virtue  of  its  treaty  rights,  has 
presented  to  the  Imperial  German  Government  a  claim  for  indemnity 
on  account  of  the  resulting  damages  suflfered  by  American  citizens. 
The  liability  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  standing 
of  the  claimants  as  American  citizens  and  the  amount  of  indemnity  are 
all  questions  which  lend  themselves  to  diplomatic  negotiation  betweer 
the  two  Governments,  and  happily  the  question  of  liability  has  alread} 
been  settled  in  that  way.  The  status  of  the  claimants  and  the  amoun' 
of  the  indemnity  are  the  only  questions  remaining  to  be  settled,  and  i* 
is  appropriate  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  fully  understands  that,  si- 
stated  in  your  excellency's  note,  the  German  Government  is  liab'- 
under  the  treaty  provisions  above  mentioned  "for  the  damages  arisini: 
from  the  destruction  of  the  cargo  as  well  as  from  the  destruction  ( t 
the  vessel.     But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  claim  under  discussic  11 
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does  not  include  damages  for  the  destruction  of  the  cargo,  and  the 
question  of  the  value  of  the  cargo  therefore  is  not  involved  in  the 
present  discussion. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  the  German 
Government  will  wish  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  American  ownership  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  amount  of  the  damages  sustained  in  consequence 
of  her  destruction. 

These  matters  are  readily  ascertainable  and  if  the  German  Govern- 
ment desires  any  further  evidence  in  substantiation  of  the  claim  on 
these  points  in  addition  to  that  furnished  by  the  ship's  papers,  which 
are  already  in  the  possession  of  the  German  Government,  any  additional 
evidence  found  necessary  will  be  produced.  In  that  case,  however, 
inasmuch  as  any  evidence  which  the  German  Government  may  wish  to 
have  produced  is  more  accessible  and  can  more  conveniently  be  ex- 
amined in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  presence 
there  of  the  owners  and  captain  of  the  William  P.  Frye  and  their 
documentary  records,  and  other  possible  witnesses,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  ventures  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  transferring 
the  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  these  points  to  the  Imperial 
German  embassy  at  Washington. 

In  view  of  the  admission  of  liability  by  reason  of  specific  treaty 
st^ipulations,  it  has  become  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  which  is  given 
some  prominence  in  Your  Excellency's  note  of  April  5,  further  than 
to  say  that,  as  the  German  Government  has  already  been  advised,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  regard  the  Declaration 
of  London  as  in  force. 

Bryan. 


Ambassador  Gerard  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Telegram] 
No.  2391.] 

American  Embassy, 

Berlin,  June  /,  191 5. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  reply  of  the  German  Government 
in  the  Frye  case: 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  make  the  following  reply  to  the 
note  of  His  Excellency  Mr.  James  W.  Gerard,  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  dated  April  30,  1915  (F.  O.  No.  3291),  on 
the  subject  of  the  sinking  of  the  American  sailing  vessel  William  P. 
Frye  by  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich: 

The  German  Government  can  not  admit  that,  as  the  American 
Government  assumes,  the  destruction  of  the  sailing  vessel  mentioned 
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constitutes  a  violation  of  the  treaties  concluded  between  Prussia  and 
the  United  States  at  an  earlier  date  and  now  applicable  to  the  relations 
between  the  German  Empire  and  the  United  States  or  of  the  American  I 
rights  derived  therefrom.     For  these  treaties  did  not  have  the  intention 
of   depriving  one  of  the  contracting  parties  engaged  in   vvar  of  the 
right  of   stopping  the  supply  of   contraband  to  his  enemy  when  he 
recognizes  the  supply  of  such  articles  as  detrimental  to  his  military 
interests.      On   the   contrary,   Article    13   of   the    Prussian-American! 
Treaty  of  July  11,  1799,  expressly  reserves  to  the  party  at  w^ar  thai 
right  to  stop  the  carrying  of  contraband  and  to  detain  the  contraband ; 
it  follows  then  that  if  it  can  not  be  accompHshed  in  any  other  way, 
the  stopping  of  the  supply  may  in  the  extreme  case  be  effected  by  tlw 
destruction  of  the  contraband  and  of  the  ship  carrying  it.    As  a  mattei 
of  course,  the  obligation  of  the  party  at  war  to  pay  compensation  t( 
the  interested  persons  of  the  neutral  contracting  party  remains  in  foro 
whatever  be  the  manner  of  stopping  the  supply. 

According  to  general  principles  of  international  law,  any  exercisi 
of  the  right  of  control  over  the  trade  in  contraband  is  subject  to  thf 
decision  of  the  Prize  Courts,  even  though  such  right  may  be  restricte 
by  special  treaties.     At  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  German 
pursuant  to  these  principles,  established  by  law  prize  jurisdiction  f 
cases  of  the  kind  under  consideration.     The  case  of  the  WUliam 
Frye  is  likewise  subject  to  the  German  prize  jurisdiction,   for  t 
Prussian-American   Treaties   mentioned   contain   no   stipulation   as 
how  the  amount  of  the  compensation  provided  by  Article  13  of  t 
treaty  cited  is  to  be  fixed.    The  German  Government,  therefore,  com 
plies  with  its  treaty  obligations  to  a  full  extent  when  the  Prize  Court 
mstituted  by  it  in  accordance  with  international  law  proceed  in  pur 
suance  of  the  treaty  stipulations  and  thus  award  the  American  inter 
ested  persons   equitable  indemnity.     There  would,   therefore,  be  n 
foundation  for  a  claim  of  the  American  Government,  unless  the  Prize 
Courts  should  not  grant  indemnity  in  accordance  with  the  treaty ;  ii 
such  an  event,  however,  the  German  Government  would  not  hesitate 
to  arrange  for  equitable  indemnity  notwithstanding.    For  the  rest,  prire 
proceedings  in  the  case  of  the  Frye  are  indispensable,  apart  from  t^e 
American  claims,   for  the  reason  that  other  claims  of   neutral  ar.d 
enemy  interested  parties  are  to  be  considered  in  the  matter. 

As  was  stated  in  the  note  of  April  4  last,  the  Prize  Court  will  ha^e 
to  decide  the  questions  whether  the  destruction  of  the  ship  and  cargo 
was  legal ;  whether  and  under  what  conditions  the  property  sunk  wis 
liable  to  confiscation,  and  to  whom  and  in  what  amount  indemnity  is 
to  be  paid  provided  application  therefor  is  received.  Since  the  decision 
of  the  Prize  Court  must  first  be  awaited  before  any  further  position 
is  taken  by  the  German  Government,  the  simplest  way  for  the  Americ  in 
interested  parties  to  settle  their  claims  would  be  to  enter  them  in  tlie 
competent  quarter  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Gerrainj 
Code  of  Prize  Procedure.  J  [^ 
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The  undersigned  begs  to  suggest  that  the  ambassador  bring  the 
above  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Government,  and  avails  himself  at  the 
same  time  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  the  assurances  of  his  most  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

(Signed.)      v.  Jagow. 

Gerard. 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  Gerard 

[Telegram] 
No.  1868.] 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  24,  IQ15. 
You  are  instructed  to  present  the   following  note  to  the  German 
•Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  I  duly  communi- 
cated to  my  Government  your  note  of  the  7th  instant  on  the  subject 
of  the  claim  presented  in  my  note  of  April  Z<i  last,  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  and  captain  of  the  American  sailing  vessel  Willia/m  P.  Frye 
in  consequence  of  her  destruction  by  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser 
Prins  Eitel  Friedrich. 

In  reply  I  am  instructed  by  my  Government  to  say  that  it  has  care- 
fully considered  the  reasons  given  by  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment for  urging  that  this  claim  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  German 
Prize  Court  instead  of  being  settled  by  direct  diplomatic  discussion 
between  the  two  Governments,  as  proposed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  regrets  to  find  that  it  can  not  concur  in  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  Imperial  German  Government. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  last  note  to  you  on  this  subject,  dated  April 
30,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  considered  that  the  only 
question  under  discussion  was  the  method  which  should  be  adopted  for 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  under  an  admitted 
liability,  and  it  notes  with  surprise  that  in  addition  to  this  question  the 
Imperial  German  Government  now  desires  to  raise  some  questions  as  to 
the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  treaty  stipulations  under  which  it  has 
admitted  its  liability. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  correctly  understands  the 
position  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  as  now  presented,  it  is 
that  the  provisions  of  Article  13  of  the  Treaty  of  1799  between  the 
United  States  and  Prussia,  which  is  continued  in  force  by  the  Treaty 
of  1828,  justified  the  commander  of  the  Prina  Eitel  Friedrich  in  sink- 
ing the  William  P.  Frye,  although  making  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment liable  for  the  damages  suffered  in  consequence,  and  that  inas- 
much as  the  treaty  provides  no  specific  method  for  ascertaining  the 
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amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid,  that  question  must  be  submitted 
to  the  German  Prize  Court  for  determination. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
find  in  the  treaty  stipulations  mentioned  any  justification  for  the 
sinking  of  the  Frye,  and  does  not  consider  that  the  German  Prize 
Court  has  any  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  the  amount  of  in- 
demnity to  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  German  Government  on  account 
of  its  admitted  liability  for  the  destruction  of  an  American  vessel  on 
■  the  high  seas. 

You  state  in  your  note  of  the  7th  instant  that  Article  13  of  the 
above-mentioned  treaty  of  1799  "expressly  reserves  to  the  party  at  war 
the  right  to  stop  the  carrying  of  contraband  and  to  detain  the  contra- 
band;  it  follows  then  that  if  it  can  not  be  accomplished  in  any  other 
way,  the  stopping  of  the  supply  may  in  the  extreme  case  be  effected 
by  the  destruction  of  the  contraband  and  of  the  ship  carrying  it." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  can  not  concur  in  this  conclu- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  it  holds  that  these  treaty  ptovisions  do  not 
authorize  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  vessel  in  any  circumstances.  By 
its  express  terms  the  treaty  prohibits  even  the  detention  of  a  neutral 
vessel  carrying  contraband  if  the  master  of  the  vessel  is  willing  to 
surrender  the  contraband.  Article  13  provides  "in  the  case  supposed 
of  a  vessel  stopped  for  articles  of  contrabands  if  the  master  of  the 
vessel  stopped  will  deliver  out  the  goods  supposed  to  be  of  contraband 
nature,  he  shall  be  admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel  shall  not  in  that 
case  be  carried  into  any  port,  nor  further  detained,  but  shall  be  allowed 
to  proceed  on  her  voyage." 

In  this  case  the  admitted  facts  show  that  pursuant  to  orders  from 
the  commander  of  the  German  cruiser,  the  master  of  the  Frye  under- 
took to  throw  overboard  the  cargo  of  that  vessel,  but  that  before  the 
work  of  delivering  out  the  cargo  was  finished  the  vessel  with  the  cargo 
was  sunk  by  order  of  the  German  commander. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  it  be  assumed  as  Your  Excellency  has 
done,  that  the  cargo  was  contraband,  your  contention  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel  was  justified  by  the  provisions  of  Article  13  does 
not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  in  the  discussion  of  this  case  to  go  into 
the  question  of  the  contraband  or  non-contraband  character  of  the 
cargo.  The  Imperial  German  Government  has  admitted  that  this  ques- 
tion makes  no  difference  so  far  as  its  liability  for  damages  is  concerned, 
and  the  result  is  the  same  so  far  as  the  justification  for  the  sinking  of 
the  vessel  is  concerned.  As  shown  above,  if  we  assume  that  the  cargo 
was  contraband,  the  master  of  the  Frye  should  have  been  allowed  to 
deliver  it  out,  and  the  vessel  should  have  been  allowed  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  assume  that  the  cargo  was  noncontraband, 
the  destruction  either  of  the  cargo  or  the  vessel  could  not  be  justified 
in  the  circumstances  of  this  case  under  any  accepted  rule  of  interna- 
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tional  law.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  provisions  of  Article  12  of 
the  Treaty  of  1785  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  which, 
Hke  Article  13  of  the  Treaty  of  1799,  was  continued  in  force  by  Article 
12  of  the  Treaty  of  1828.  So  far  as  the  provisions  of  Article  12  of 
the  Treaty  of  1785  apply  to  the  question  under  consideration,  they 
are  as  follows : 

"If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war  with 
any  other  Power,  th^  free  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  party  remaining  neuter  with  the  belligerent  Powers 
shall  not  be  interrupted.  On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in  full  peace 
the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  may  navigate  freely  to  and  from  the 
ports  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making 
free  goods,  insomuch  that  all  things  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall 
be  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  although  such 
things  belong  to  an  enemy  of  the  other." 

It  seems  clear  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore, 
that  whether  the  cargo  of  the  Frye  is  regarded  as  contraband  or  as  non- 
contraband,  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  was,  as  stated  in  my  previous 
communication  on  this  subject,  "a  violation  of  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  the  Imperial  German  Government  under  existing  treaty  stipula- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Prussia," 

For  these  reasons  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  dis- 
agree with  the  contention  which  it  understands  is  now  made  by  the 
Imperial  German  Government  that  an  American  vessel  carrying  con- 
traband may  be  destroyed  without  liability  or  accountability  beyond 
the  payment  of  such  compensation  for  damages  as  may  be  fixed  by  a 
German  Prize  Court.  The  issue  thus  presented  arises  on  a  disputed 
interpretation  of  treaty  provisions,  the  settlement  of  which  requires 
direct  diplomatic  discussion  between  the  two  Governments,  and  can 
not  properly  be  based  upon  the  decision  of  the  German  Prize  Court, 
which  is  in  no  way  conclusive  or  binding  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  / 

Moreover,  even  if  no  disputed  question  of  treaty  interpretation  was 
involved,  the  admission  by  the  Imperial  German  Government  of  its 
liability  for  damages  for  sinking  the  vessel  would  seem  to  make  it 
unnecessary,  so  far  as  this  claim  is  concerned,  to  ask  the  Prize  Court 
to  decide  "whether  the  destruction  of  the  ship  and  cargo  was  legal, 
and  whether  and  under  what  conditions  the  property  sunk  was  liable 
to  confiscation,"  which,  you  state  in  your  note  dated  June  7,  are  ques- 
tions which  should  be  decided  by  the  Prize  Court.  In  so  far  as  these 
questions  relate  to  the  cargo,  they  are  outside  of  the  present  discussion, 
because,  as  pointed  out  in  my  previous  note  to  you  on  the  subject 
dated  April  30,  "the  claim  under  discussion  does  not  include  damages 
for  the  destruction  of  the  cargo." 

The  real  question  between  the  two  Governments  is  what  reparation 
must  be  made  for  a  breach  of  treaty  obligations,  and  that  is  not  n 
question  which  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Prize  Court. 
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In  my  first  note  on  the  subject  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  requested  that  "full  reparation  be  made  by  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  for  the  destruction  of  the  William  P.  Frye."  Repa- 
ration necessarily  includes  an  indemnity  for  the  actual  pecuniary  loss 
sustained,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  the  Imperial  German  Government  that  such  an  in- 
demnity, if  promptly  paid,  will  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  reparation, 
but  it  does  not  rest  with  a  Prize  Court  to  determine  what  reparation 
should  be  made  or  what  reparation  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Your  Excellency  states  in  your  note  of  June  7  that  in  the  event  the 
Prize  Court  should  not  grant  indemnity  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
requirements,  the  German  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  arrange 
for  equitable  indemnity,  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  be  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the  in- 
demnity, and  it  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  and  convenient 
that  an  arrangement  for  equitable  indemnity  should  be  agreed  upon^ 
now  rather  than  later.  The  decision  of  the  Prize  Court,  even  on  the! 
question  of  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid,  would  not  be  binding! 
or  conclusive  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  j 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  also  dissents  from  the  view 
expressed  in  your  note  that  "there  would  be  no  foundation  for  a  clainii 
of  the  American  Government  unless  the  Prize  Courts  should  not  gran 
indemnity  in  accordance  with  the  treaty."    The  claim  presented  by  th 
.American  Government  is  for  an  indemnity  for  a  violation  of  a  treaty 
in  distinction  from  an  indemnity  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  an 
therefore  is  a  matter  for  adjustment  by  direct  diplomatic  discussio 
between  the  two  Governments  and  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  thd 
action  of  a  German  Prize  Court. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
can  not  recognize  the  propriety  of  submitting  the  claim  presented  by  '\\ 
on  behalf  of  the  owners  and  captain  of  the  Frye  to  the  German  Prize} 
Court  for  settlement. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  not  concerned  with  any 
proceedings  which  the  Imperial  German  Government  may  wish  to  take 
on  "other  claims  of  neutral  and  enemy  interested  parties''  which  have 
not  been  presented  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  but  which 
you  state  in  your  note  of  June  7  make  Prize  Court  proceedings  in  thi^ 
case  indispensable,  and  it  does  not  perceive  the  necessity  for  post|- 
poning  the  settlement  of  the  present  claim  pending  the  consideratior 
of  those  other  claims  by  the  Prize  Court. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  suggests  that  the 
Imperial  German  Government  reconsider  the  subject  in  the  light  of 
these  considerations,  and  because  of  the  objections  against  resortin| 
to  the  Prize  Court  the  Government  of  the  United  States  renews  i; 
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former  suggestion  that  an  effort  be  made  to  settle  this  claim  by  direct 
diplomatic  negotiations. 

Lansing. 


Ambassador  Gerard  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
[Telegram] 


No.  2656.] 

Following  note  received 


American  Embassy, 
Berlin,  July  jo,  1915. 


Foreign  Office,  Berlin,  July  jo,  1915. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  inform  His  Excellency,  Mr. 
James  W.  Gerard,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America,  ia 
reply  to  the  note  of  the  26th  ultimo,  Foreign  Office  No.  3990,  on  the 
subject  of  the  sinking  of  the  American  merchant  vessel  Willi<im  P. 
Frye  by  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser  Prin.z  Eitel  Friedrich,  that  the 
points  of  viev^  brought  out  in  the  note  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  the  Imperial  German  Government.  This  examination  has  led  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  believes  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  it  to  take  the  position  that  the  treaty  rights  to  which  America 
is  entitled,  as  contained  in  Article  12  of  the  Prussian-American  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  of  September  10,  1785,  in  Article  13  of  the 
Prussian-American  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  July  11,  1799, 
were  violated  by  the  sinking  of  the  William  P.  Frye.  It  interprets 
these  articles  as  meaning  that  a  merchantman  of  the  neutral  contract- 
ing party  carrying  contraband  can  not  in  any  circumstances  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  war-ship  of  the  belligerent  contracting  party,  and  that 
the  sinking  of  the  William  P.  Frye  was.  therefore,  m  violation  of  the 
treaty,  even  if  her  cargo  should  have  consisted  of  contraband,  which 
it  leaves  outside  of  the  discussion. 

The  German  Government  can  not  accept  this  view.  It  insists  as 
heretofore  that  the  commander  of  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser  acted 
in  the  legal  exercise  of  the  right  of  control  of  trade  in  contraband 
enjoyed  by  war-ships  of  belligerent  nations,  and  that  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations mentioned  merely  oblige  the  German  Government  to  make  com- 
pensation for  the  damage  sustained  by  the  American  citizens  con- 
cerned. 

It  is  not  disputed  by  the  American  Government  that,  according  to 
general  principles  of  international  law,  a  belligerent  is  authorized  in 
sinldng  neutral  vessels  under  almost  any  conditions  for  carrying  con- 
traband. As  is  well  known,  these  principles  were  laid  down  in  .Articles 
49  and  50  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  and  were  recognized  at  that 
time  by  the  duly  empowered  delegates  of  all  the  nations  which  par- 
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ticipated  in  the  conference,  including  the  American  delegates,  to  be 
declarative  of  existing  international  law  (see  preliminary  clause  of 
the  Declaration  of  London)  ;  moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war,  the  American  Govenmient  proposed  to  the  belligerent  nations  t 
ratify  the  Declaration  of  London  and  give  its  provisions  formal  validity 
also. 

The  German  Government  has  already  explained  in  its  note  of  Apri' 
4  last  for  what  reasons  it  considers  that  the  conditions  justifying  th< 
sinking   under   international    law    were   present    in    the  case  of   th 
William  P.  Frye.    The  cargo  consisted  of  conditional  contraband,  th 
destination  of  which  for  the  hostile  armed  forces  was  to  be  presume 
under  the  circumstances ;  no  proof  to  overcome  this  presumption  ha 
been  furnished.     More  than  half  the  cargo  of  the  vessel  was  contra^ 
band,  so  that  the  vessel  was  liable  to  confiscation.     The  attempt  tt) 
bring  the  American  vessel   into  a  German  port  would  have  greatb. 
imperiled  the  German  vessel  in  the  given  situation  of  the  war,  and  qi; 
any  rate  practically  defeated  the  success  of  her  further  operation^ 
Thus  the  authority  for  sinking  the  vessel  was  given  according  to  gen- 
eral principles  of  international  law. 

There  only  remains  then  to  be  examined  the  question  how  far  tl 
Prussian-American  treaty  stipulations  modify  these  principles  of  i: 
temational  law. 

In  this  connection  Article  12  of  the  treaty  of  1785  provides  that 
the  event  of  a  war  between  one  of  the  contracting  parties  with  a: 
other  power  the  free  commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  nationals  of  t' 
party  remaining  neutral  with  the  belligerent  powers  shall  not  be  inte 
rupted,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  vessel  of  the  neutral  party  nui 
navigate  freely  to  and  from  the  ports  of  the  belligerent  powers,  even 
neutralizing  enemy  goods  on  board  thereof.  However,  this  article 
merely  fonnulates  general  rules  for  the  freedom  of  maritime  inter- 
course and  leaves  the  question  of  contraband  untouched ;  the  speciiic 
stipulations  on  this  point  are  contained  in  the  following  article,  which 
is  materially  identical  with  Article  13  of  the  treaty  of  1799  now  in 
force. 

The  plain  intention  of  Article  13  is  to  establish  a  reasonable  coi 
promise  between  the  military  interests  of  the  belligerent  contract! n 
party  and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  neutral  party.  On  the  c 
hand  the  belligerent  party  is  to  have  the  right  to  prevent  the  traa^ 
portation  of  war  supplies  to  his  adversaries  even  when  carried  on  ves* 
sels  of  the  neutral  party ;  on  the  other  hand  the  commerce  and  navir 
gation  of  the  neutral  party  is  to  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possibft 
by  the  measures  necessary  for  such  prevention,  and  reasonable  cc'ni' 
pensation  is  to  be  paid  for  any  inconvenience  or  damage  which  riaj 
nevertheless  ensue  from  the  proceeding  of  the  belligerent  party 

Article  13  recites  the  following  means  whereby  the  belligerent  pitiri 
can  prevent  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  from  carrying  war  fup 
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plies  to  his  adversary.  The  detention  of  the  ship  and  cargo  for  such 
length  of  time  as  the  belligerent  may  think  necessar}^ ;  furthermore  the 
taking  over  of  the  war  stores  for  his  own  use,  paying  the  full  value  of 
the  same  as  ascertained  at  the  place  of  destination.  The  right  of 
sinking  is  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  and  is  therefore  neither  ex- 
pressly permitted  nor  expressly  prohibited,  so  that  on  this  point  the 
party  stipulations  must  be  supplemented  by  the  general  rules  of  inter- 
national law.  From  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  treaty  it  really  ap- 
pears out  of  the  question  that  it  was  intended  to  expect  of  the  bel- 
ligerent that  he  should  permiit  a  vessel  loaded  with  contraband,  for 
example  a  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  of  decisive  importance 
for  the  outcome  of  the  war,  to  proceed  unhindered  to  his  enemy  when 
circumstances  forbid  the  carrying  of  the  vessel  into  port,  if  the  gen- 
eral rules  of  international  law  allows  sinking  of  the  vessel. 

The  remaining  stipulations  of  Article  13  must  likewise  be  con- 
sidered in  this  light ;  they  provide  that  the  captain  of  a  vessel  stopped 
shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  if  he  delivers  out  the  con- 
traband to  the  war-ship  which  stopped  his  vessel.  For  such  deliver- 
ing out  can  not  of  course  be  considered  when  the  ensuing  loss  of  time 
imperils  either  the  war-ship  herself  or  the  success  of  her  other  opera- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  William  P.  Frye  the  German  commander  at 
first  tried  to  have  matters  settled  by  the  delivery  of  contraband,  but 
convinced  himself  of  the  impracticability  of  this  attempt  in  that  it 
would  expose  his  ship  to  attack  by  whatever  superior  force  of  enemy 
war  vessels  pursuing  him  and  was  accordingly  obliged  to  determine 
upon  the  sinking  of  the  Frye.  Thus  he  did  not  exceed  on  this  point 
the  limits  to  which  he  was  bound  by  Article  13. 

However,  Article  13  asserts  itself  here  to  the  extent  that  it  founds 
the  obligation  to  compensate  the  American  citizens  affected,  whereas 
according  to  the  general  rules  of  international  law  the  belligerent  party 
does  not  need  to  grant  compensation  for  a  vessel  lawfully  sunk.  For 
if,  by  Article  13,  the  mere  exercise  of  right  of  highways  makes  the 
belligerent  liable  for  compensation,  this  must  apply  a  fortiori  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  sinking. 

The  question  whether  the  German  commander  acted  legally  was 
primarily  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  German  prize  courts 
according  to  general  principles  of  international  law  as  laid  down ; 
,  also  in  Article  1  of  The  Hague  Convention  for  the  establishment  of 
an  international  prize  court  and  in  Article  51  of  the  Declaration  of 
London.  The  German  Government  consequently  laid  the  case  of 
I  IVilliam  P.  Frye  before  the  competent  prize  court  at  Hamburg,  as  was 
stated  in  its  note  of  the  7th  ultimo.  This  court  found  by  its  judg- 
ment of  the  10th  instant  that  the  cargo  of  the  American  vessel  WiUiavh 
P.  Frye  was  contraband,  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  carried  into  port, 
and  that  the  sinking  was  therefore  justified;  at  the  same  time  the 
court   expressly    recognized   the    validity   of    the   Prussian-American 
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treaty  stipulations  severally  mentioned  for  the  relations  between  the 
German  Empire  and  America,  so  that  the  sinking  of  the  ship  and.1 
cargo,  so  far  as  American  property,  makes  the  German  Empire  liablJ 
for  indemnity.  The  prize  court  was  unable  to  fix  the  indemnity  itself j 
since  it  had  no  data  before  it,  failing  the  receipt  of  the  necessar) 
detail  from  the  parties  interested. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  settle  these  points  in  a  different  way[  I 
The  German  Government  suggests  as  the  simplest  way  that  each  oi 
the  two  Governments  designate  an  expert,  and  that  the  two  experts 
jointly  fix  the  amount  of  indemnity  for  the  vessel  arid  any  Americati 
property  which  may  have  been  sunk  with  her.     The  German  Govenir 
ment  will  promptly  pay  the  amount  of  indemnity  thus  ascertained ;  it 
expressly  declares,  however,  reverting  to  what  has  been  stated  above.  ' 
that  this  payment  does  not  constitute  satisfaction  for  the  violation  of ' 
American  treaty   rights,  but   a   dut)-^  or  policy  of   this   Government-' 
founded  on  the  existing  treaty  stipulations.  4 

Should  the  American  Government  not  agree  to  this  manner  of  set-* 
tling  the  matter,  the  German  Government  is  prepared  to  submit  the^ 
difference  of  opinion  as  being  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
existing  treaties  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  the  tri- 
bunal at  The  Hague,  pursuant  to  Article  38  of  The  Hague  Convention 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  suggest  that  tlie  Ambassador  bring  the 
above  to  the  attention  of  his  Government  and  avails  himself,  etc., 

VON  Jagow. 

Gerard. 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  Gerard 

[Telegram] 
No.  2057.]  Department  of  State, 

IVashington,  August  lo,  ipij- 
You  are  instructed  to  present  the  following  note  to  the  German 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs : 


II 


Under  instructions  from  my  Government.  I  have  the  honor  to 
form  Your  Excellency  in  reply  to  your  note  of  July  30  in  r^ard  to  tlljl 
claim  for  reparation  for  the  sinking  of  the  William  P.  Frye,  that  thi 
Government  of  the  United  States  learns  with  regret  that  the  objec 
tions  urged  by  it  against  the  submission  of  this  case  to  the  prize  our 
for  decision  have  not  commended  themselves  to  the  Imperial  Gerna' 
Government,  and  it  equally  regrets  that  the  reasons  presented  by  ^ 
Imperial  German  Government  for  submitting  this  case  to  the  i>rii 
court  have  failed  to  remove  the  objections  of  the  Government  oi  tr 
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United  States  to  the  adoption  of  that  course.  As  this  disagreement 
has  been  reached  after  the  full  presentation  of  the  views  of  both  Gov- 
ernments in  our  previous  correspondence,  a  further  exchange  of  views 
on  the  questions  in  dispute  would  doubtless  be  unprofitable,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  therefore  welcomes  Your  Excel- 
lency's suggestion  that  some  other  way  should  be  found  for  settling 
this  case. 

The  two  methods  of  settlement  proposed  as  alternative  suggestions 
in  Your  Excellency's  note  have  been  given  careful  consideration,  and 
it  is  believed  that  if  they  can  be  combined  so  that  they  may  both  be 
ado])ted,  they  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  solution  of  the 
questions  at  issue. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  already  expressed  its  de- 
sire that  the  question  of  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  the 
Imperial  German  Government  under  its  admitted  liability  for  the  losses 
of  the  owners  and  captain  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Frye 
should  be  settled  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  and  it  entirely  concurs  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Imf>erial  German  Government  that  the  simplest 
way  would  be  to  agree,  as  proposed  in  your  note,  "that  each  of  the  two 
Governments  designate  an  expert  and  that  the  two  experts  jointly  fix 
the  amount  of  indemnity  for  the  vessel  and  any  American  property 
which  may  have  been  sunk  with  her,"  to  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  when  ascertained  as  stated  in  your  note.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  arrangement  will  include  some  provision  for  calling 
in  an  umpire  in  case  the  experts  fail  to  agree. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  that  your  suggestion  is 
made  with  the  express  reservation  that  a  payment  under  this  arrange- 
ment would  not  constitute  an  admission  that  American  treaty  rights 
had  been  violated,  but  would  be  regarded  by  the  Imperial  Germa.i 
Govermnent  merely  as  fulfilling  a  duty  or  policy  founded  on  existing 
treaty  stipulations.  A  payment  made  on  this  understanding  would  be 
entirely  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  provided 
that  the  acceptance  of  such  payment  should  likewise  be  understood  to 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  contention  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  sinking  of  the  Frye  was  without  legal  justifica- 
tion, and  provided  also  that  an  arrangement  can  be  agreed  upon  for 
the  immediate  submission  to  arbitration  of  the  question  of  legal  justi- 
fication, in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  interpretation  of  existing  treaty 
stipulations. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Governments 
as  to  the  desirability  of  having  this  question  of  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  their  treaty  stipulations  determined  without  delay,  and  to 
that  end  the  Government  of  the  United  States  proposes  that  the  altern- 
ative suggestion  of  the  Imperial  German  Government  also  be  adopted, 
so  that  this  question  of  treaty  interpretation  can  be  submitted  forth- 
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with  to  arbitration  pursuant  to  Article  38  of  The  Hague  Convention 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

In  this  way  both  the  question  of  indemnity  and  the  question  of  treatv 
interpretation  can  promptly  be  settled,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
only  change  made  in  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment is  that  instead  of  eliminating  either  one  of  its  alternative  sug- 
gestions, they  are  both  given  etTect  in  order  that  both  of  the  questions 
•  under  discussion  may  be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time. 

If  this  proposal  proves  acceptable  to  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment, it  will  be  necessary  also  to  determine  whether,  pending  the  ar- 
bitral award,  the  Imperial  German  Government  shall  govern  its  naval 
operations  in  accordance  with  its  own  interpretation,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  interpretation  maintained  by  the  United  States,  as  to  the 
obligations  imposed  by  their  treaty  stipulations,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  Avould  be  glad  to  have  an  expression  of  the  views 
of  the  Imperial  German  Government  on  this  point. 

Lansing. 


Ambassador  Gerard  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Telegram] 

American  Embassy, 
Berlin,  September  20,  1915- 
Following  note  received  from  the  Foreign  Office  to-day: 

Foreign  Office, 
Berlin,  September  ig,  1915. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  make  the  following  reply  to  the 
note  of  His  Excellency,  Mr.  James_W.  Gerard,  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  dated  13th  ultimo,  on  the  subject  of  the 
claim  for  reparation  for  the  sinking  of  the  American  merchantman 
William  P.  Frye. 

With  regard  first  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  damages  by  experts 
the  German  Government  believes  that  it  should  dispense  with  the  nom- 
ination of  an  umpire.  In  the  cases  of  the  ascertainment  of  damages 
hitherto  arranged  between  the  German  Government  and  a  neutral  Gov- 
ernment from  similar  causes  the  experts  "named  by  the  two  parties 
have  always  reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  the  damage 
without  difficulty;  should  it  not  be  possible,  however,  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  some  point,  it  could  probably  be  settled  by  diplomatic 
negotiation.  Assuming  that  the  American  Government  agrees  to  this, 
the  German  Government  names  as  its  expert  Dr.  Kepny,  of  Bremen, 
director  of  the  North  German  Lloyds ;  it  begs  to  await  the  designation 
of  the  American  expert. 
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The  German  Government  declares  that  it  agrees  to  the  proposal  of 
the  American  Government  to  separate  the  question  of  indemnity  from 
the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Prussian-American  treaties  of 
1785,  1799,  and  1828.  It  therefore  again  expressly  states  that  in  mak- 
ing payment  it  does  not  acknowledge  the  violation  of  the  treaty  as 
contended  by  the  American  side,  but  it  will  admit  that  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  indemnity  does  not  prejudice  the  arrangement  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
rights,  and  that  this  dispute  is  left  to  be  decided  by  The  Hague  tribunal 
of  arbitration. 

The  negotiations  relative  to  the  signing  of  the  compromis  provided 
by  Article  52  of  The  Hague  Arbitration  Convention  would  best  be 
conducted  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  American  Embassy  in 
Berlin  in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  instructing  the  Imperial 
Ambassador  at  Washington.  In  case  the  American  Government  agrees, 
the  Foreign  Office  is  prepared  to  submit  to  the  Embassy  a  draft  of 
such  a  compromis. 

The  American  Government's  inquiry  whether  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  govern  its  naval  operations  in  accordance  with  the  German 
or  American  interpretation  of  the  treaty  stipulations  in  question  pend- 
ing the  arbitral  proceedings  has  been  carefully  considered  by  German 
Government.  From  the  standpoint  of  law  and  equity  it  is  not  pre- 
vented in  its  opinion  from  proceeding  against  American  ships  carrying 
contraband  according  to  its  interpretation  until  the  question  is  settled 
bv  arbitration.  For  the  German  Government  does  not  need  to  depart 
from  the  application  of  generally  i-ecognized  rules  of  ■  the  law  of 
maritime  war.  as  the  Declaration  of  London,  unless  and  in  so  far  as  an 
exception  based  on  a  treaty,  is  established  beyond  all  doubt ;  in  the  case 
of  the  present  difference  of  opinion  between  the  German  and  the  Amer- 
ican Governments  such  an  exception  could  not  be  taken  to  be  estab- 
lished except  on  the  ground  of  the  arbitral  award.  Moreover,  the 
disadvantages  to  Germanv  which  would  ensue  from  the  American  inter- 
pretation of  the  treatv  stipulations  would  be  so  much  greater  as  to  be 
out  of  proportion  to  those  which  the  German  interpretation  would 
entail  for  the  United  States.  For  whereas  the  American  interpretation 
would  materially  impede  Germany  in  her  conduct  of  warfare,  hardly 
any  particular  disadvantage  to  American  citizens  would  result  from 
the  German  interpretation,  since  they  receive  full  reparation  for  any 
propertv  damage  sustained. 

Nevertheless  the  German  Government,  in  order  to  furnish  to  the 
American  Government  evidence  of  its  conciliatory  attitude,  has  issued 
orders  to  the  German  naval  forces  not  to  destroy  American  merchant- 
men which  have  loaded  conditional  contraband,  even  when  the  condi- 
tions of  international  law  are  present,  but  to  permit  them  to  continue 
their  voyage  unhindered  if  it  is  not  possible  to  take  them  into  port. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  destroy  vessels 
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carrying  absolute  contraband  wherever  such  destruction  is  permissible 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  suggest  that  the  Ambassador  bring  the 
above  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Government,  and  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  renew,  etc. 

vox  Jagow. 

Gerard. 


The  Secretary  of  State  to  Ambassador  Gerard 

[Telegram] 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,   October  12,   1915. 
You  are  instructed  to  present  the   following  note  to  the  German 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs : 

In  reply  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of  September  19,  on  the  subject 
of  the  claim  for  damages  for  the  sinking  of  the  American  merchant- 
man William  P.  Frye,  I  am  instructed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  say  that  it  notes  with  satisfaction  the  willingness  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government  to  settle  the  questions  at  issue  in  this 
case  by  referring  to  a  joint  commission  of  experts  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity  to  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  German  Government  under  its 
admitted  liability  for  the  losses  of  the  owners  and  captain  on  account 
of  the  destruction  of  the  vessel,  and  by  referring  to  arbitration  the 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  treaty  rights.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  further  notes  that  in  agreeing  to  this  arrangement 
the  Imperial  German  Government  expressly  states  that  in  making  pay- 
ment it  does  not  acknowledge  the  violation  of  the  treaty  as  contended 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  indemnity  does  not  prejudice  the  arrangement  of  the 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  governments  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  rights.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  understands  that  this  arrangement  will  also  be  without  prejudice 
to  its  own  contention  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  its  positior 
in  its  note  of  August  10  last  to  Your  Excellency  on  this  subject,  ami 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  agrees  to  this  arrangement  o?i 
that  understanding.  Your  Excellency  states  that  the  Imperial  German 
Government  believes  that  the  nomination  of  an  umpire  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  because  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Imperial  German  j 
Government  that  the  experts  named  in  such  cases  have  always  reachd<I  \ 
an  agreement  without  difficulty,  and  that  should  they  disagree  on  soniei 
point,  it  could  probably  be  settled  by  diplomatic  negotiation.     Tliei 
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Government  of  the  United  States  entirely  concurs  in  the  view  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  nominate  an  umpire  in  advance.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  the  experts  will  be  unable  to  agree,  or  that  if  they  are, 
the  point  in  dispute  can  not  be  settled  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  but 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  believes  that  in  agreeing  to  this 
arrangement  it  should  be  understood  in  advance  that  in  case  the  amount 
of  indemnity  is  not  settled  by  the  joint  commission  of  experts  or  by 
diplomatic  negotiation,  the  question  will  then  be  referred  to  an  umpire 
if  that  is  desired  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Assuming  that  this  understanding  is  acceptable  to  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, it  will  only  remain  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  nominate  its  expert  to  act  with  the  expert  already  nominated  bv 
the  German  Government  on  the  joint  commission.  It  seems  desirable 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  this  joint  commission  of 
experts  should  meet  without  delay  as  soon  as  the  American  member  is 
named  and  that  its  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  United  States, 
because,  as  pointed  out  in  my  note  to  you  of  April  30  last,  any  evidence 
which  the  German  Government  may  wish  to  have  produced  is  more 
acceptable  and  can  more  conveniently  be  examined  there  than  else- 
where. 

With  reference  to  the  agreement  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  question 
of  treaty  interpretation,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  notes 
that  in  answer  to  its  inquiry  whether,  pending  the  arbitral  proceedings, 
the  German  Government  will  govern  its  naval  operations  in  accordance 
with  the  German  or  American  interpretation  of  the  treaty  stipulations 
in  question,  the  reply  of  the  German  Government  is  that  it  "has  issued 
orders  to  the  German  naval  forces  not  to  destroy  American  merchant- 
men which  have  loaded  conditional  contraband  even  when  the  condi- 
tions of  international  law  are  present,  but  to  permit  them  to  continue 
their  voyage  unhindered  if  it  is  not  possible  to  take  them  into  port," 
and  that  "on  the  other  hand  it  must  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  destroy 
vessels  carrying  absolute  contraband  whenever  such  destruction  is  per- 
missible according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London." 

Without  admitting  that  the  Declaration  of  London  is  in  force,  and 
on  the  understanding  that  the  requirement  in  Article  50  of  the  Declara- 
tion that  "before  the  vessel  is  destroyed  all  persons  on  board  must  be 
placed  in  safety"  is  not  satisfied  by  merely  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  escape  in  lifeboats,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  willing, 
pending  the  arbitral  award  in  this  case,  to  accept  the  Declaration  of 
London  as  the  rule  governing  the  conduct  of  the  German  Government 
in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  American  vessels  carrying  cargoes  of 
absolute  contraband.  Qn  this  understanding  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agrees  to  refer  to  arbitration  this  question  of  treaty 
interpretation. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  concurs  in  the  de.sire  of  the 
Imperial  German  Government  that  the  negotiations  relative  to  the 
signing  of  the  compromise  referring  this  question  of  treaty  interpreta- 
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tion  to  arbitration  under  the  provisions  of  Article  52  of  The  Hague 
Arbitration  Convention,  should  be  conducted  between  the  German 
Foreign  Office  and  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  draft  compro- 
mise, which  you  inform  me  the  Foreign  Office  is  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  American  Ambassador  in  Berlin.  Anticipating  that  it  may  be  con- 
.venient  for  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  know  in  advance  of 
these  negotiations  the  preference  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  form  of  arbitration  to  be  arranged  for  in  the  com- 
promise, my  Government  desires  me  to  say  that  it  would  prefer,  if 
agreeable  to  the  Imperial  Government,  that  the  arbitration  should  be 
by  summary  procedure,  based  upon  the  provisions  of  Articles  86  to  90, 
inclusive,  of  The  Hague  Arbitration  Convention,  rather  than  the 
longer  form  of  arbitration  before  the  Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague. 

Arrange  for  simultaneous  publication  of  this  note  at  earliest  date 
which  will  give  you  time  to  notify  the  Department. 

Lansing. 


Ambassador  Gerard  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

No.  1964.]  American  Embassy, 

Berlin,  December  2,  1915. 

Sir  :  With  reference  to  my  telegram  of  even  date^  and  to  previous 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  claim  for  damages  for  the  sinking 
of  the  American  merchantman  William  P.  Frye,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  to  you  herewith  a  copy  and  translation  of  a  note  received 
from  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office,  dated  November  29,  1915,  which 
replies  to  a  note  which  I  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  on 
October  14,  1915,  pursuant  to  the  instructions  contained  in  your  tele-; 
gram  No.  2291,  of  October  12,  1915. 

A  copy  and  translation  of  the  draft  of  a  compromis  submitted  by  the 
Imperial  German  Government  is  likewise  transmitted  herewith. 

I  have,  etc., 

Gerard. 

[  In  closu  re — Tran  slation  ] 

The  German  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to, Ambassador  Gerard 

Berlin,  November  29,  1915- 
The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  inform  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Jame^ 
W.  Gerard,  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  reply  to 


^Not  printed. 
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the  note  of  October  14,  F.  C).  No.  5671,  relative  to  indemnity  for  the 
sinking  of  the  American  merchant  vessel  William  P.  Frye.,  as  well  as 
to  the  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the  difference  of  opinion  which  has 
arisen  on  this  occasion,  as  follows : 

With  regard  first  to  the  ascertainment  of  indemnity  for  the  vessel 
sunk,  the  German  Government  is  in  agreement  with  the  American 
Government  in  principle  that  the  amount  of  damages  be  fixed  by  two 
experts,  one  each  to  be  nominated  by  the  German  and  the  American 
Governments.  The  German  Government  regrets  that  it  can  not  comply 
with  the  wish  of  the  American  Government  to  have  the  experts  meet 
in  Washington,  since  the  expert  nominated  by  it,  Dr.  Greve,  of  Bremen, 
director  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  is  unable  to  get  away  from  here, 
and  furthermore  would  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  capture  during  a 
voyage  to  America  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  maritime  war  by 
England  contrary  to  international  law.  Should  the  American  expert 
likewise  be  unable  to  get  away,  the  two  experts  might  perhaps  get  in 
touch  with  each  other  by  correspondence. 

The  German  Government  likewise  regrets  that  it  can  not  assent  at 
this  time  to  the  nomination  of  an  umpire  as  desired  by  the  American 
Government,  for  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  all  probability  the  experts 
will  reach  an  agreement  in  the  case  of  the  William  P.  Frye  with  the 
same  facility  as  was  the  case  with  similar  negotiations  with  other 
neutral  Governments,  the  assent  of  the  German  Government  to  the 
consultation  of  an  umpire  would  depend  materially  upon  whether  the 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  experts  pertained  to  questions 
of  principle  or  merely  to  the  appraisement  of  certain  articles.  The 
consultation  of  an  umpire  could  only  be  considered  at  all  in  the  case  of 
appraisements  of  this  nature. 

Should  the  American  Government  insist  on  its  demands  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  experts  at  Washington  or  the  early  choice  of  an  umpire,  the 
only  alternative  would  be  to  arrange  the  fixing  of  damages  by  diplo- 
matic negotiation.  In  such  an  event  the  German  Government  begs  to 
await  the  transmission  of  a  statement  of  particulars  of  the  various 
claims  for  damages  accompanied  by  the  necessary  proofs. 

With  regard  to  the  arbitral  treatment  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
relative  to  the  interpretation  of  certain  stipulations  of  the  Prussian- 
American  commercial  treaties,  the  German  Government  has  drawn  up 
the  inclosed  draft  of  a  compromis,  which  would  have  to  be  worded  in 
the  German  and  English  languages  and  drawn  up  with  due  considera- 
tion of  the  two  alternating  texts.  It  is  true  that  the  draft  does  not 
accommodate  the  suggestions  of  the  American  Government  so  far  as 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  summary  procedure  pro- 
vided by  chapter  4  of  The  Hague  Arbitration  Convention,  but  with 
the  rules  of  regular  procedure.  The  summary  procedure  is  naturally 
intended  only  for  differences  of  opinion  of  inferior  importance,  whereas 
the  German  Government  attaches  very  particular  importance  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Prussian-American  treaties  which  have  existed 
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for  over  100  years.  Pursuant  to  the  agreement  made,  any  proposed 
amendments  would  have  to  be  discussed  between  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  American  Embassy,  and  oral  discussions  would  appear  to  be 
advisable. 

Until  the  decision  of  the  permanent  court  of  arbitration,  the  German 
naval  forces  will  sink  only  such  American  vessels  as  are  loaded  with 
absolute  contraband,  when  the  preconditions  provided  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  are  present.     In  this  the  German  Government  quite; 
shares  the  view  of  the  American  Government  that  all  possible  carei 
must  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a  vessel! 
to  be  sunk.    Consequently,  the  persons  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  may 
not  be  ordered  into  her  lifeboats  except  when  the  general  conditions, 
that  is  to  say,  the  weather,  the  condition  of  the  sea,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  coasts  afford  absolute  certainty  that  the  boats  will  reach 
the  nearest  port.     For  the  rest  the  German  Government  begs  to  poini 
out  that  in  cases  where  German  naval  forces  have  sunk  neutral  vessels 
for  carrying  contraband,  no  loss  of  life  has  yet  occurred. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  give  expression  to  the  hope  that  it  will  b 
possible  for  the  two  Governments  to  reach  a  complete  understandin 
regarding  the  case  of  the   IVilliain  P.  Frye  on  the  above  basis,  an 
avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to   renew  to   His  Excellency,  thd 
Ambassador,  the  assurance  of  his  highest  consideration. 

vox  Jagow 

[Translation] 

ARBITRATION    COM  PROM  IS 

The  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United] 
States  of  America  having  reached  an  agreement  to  submit  to  a  coui 
of  arbitration  the  difference  of  opinion  which  has  arisen,  occasioned 
by  the  sinking  of  the  American  merchant  vessel  IVilliam  P.  Frye  by  a 
German  war-ship,  in  respect  of  the  interpretation  of  certain  stipulations 
of  the  Prussian-American  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  the  under- 
signed, duly  authorized  for  this  purpose,  have  agreed  to  the  following 
compromis: 

Article  I         , 

A  court  of  arbitration  composed  in  accordance  with  the  following 
stipulations  is  charged  with  the  decision  of  the  legal  question 

Whether  according  to  the  treaties  existing  between  the  parties,  in  ^j 
particular  Article  XIII  of  the  Prussian-American  treaty  of  amity  ardi 
commerce  of  July  11,  1799,  the  belhgerent  contracting  party  is  pite-j 
vented  from  sinking  merchant  vessels  of  the  neutral  contracting  pai^y 
for  carrying  contraband  when  such  sinking  is  permissible  accordirg^ 
to  general  principles  of  international  law. 
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Article  II 

The  court  of  arbitration  shall  be  composed  of  five  arbitrators  to  be 
chosen  among  the  members  of  the  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  at 
The  Hague. 

Each  government  will  choose  two  arbitrators,  of  whom  only  one  may 
be  a  national  of  such  country,  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  latest  within 
two  weeks  from  the  day  this  compromis  is  signed.  The  four  arbi- 
trators thus  nominated  shall  choose  an  umpire  within  four  weeks  after 
they  have  been  notified  of  their  nomination ;  in  case  of  an  equal  vote 
the  president  of  the  Swiss  federal  council  shall  be  requested  to  select 
the  umpire. 

Article  III 

On  March  1,  1916,  each  party  shall  transmit  to  the  bureau  of  the 
permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration  18  copies  of  its  argument  with 
authenticated  copies  of  all  documents  and  correspondence  on  which  it 
intends  to  rely  in  the  case.  The  bureau  will  arrange  without  delay  for 
the  transmission  to  the  arbitrators  and  to  the  parties,  each  arbitrator  to 
receive  two  copies,  each  party  three  copies.  Two  copies  shall  remain 
in  the  archives  of  the  bureau. 

On  May  1,  1916,  the  parties  shall  deposit  their  countercases  with 
the  supporting  evidence  and  their  statements  in  conclusion. 

Article  IV 

Each  party  shall  deposit  with  the  international  bureau  at  the  latest" 
on  March  1,  1916,  the  sum  of  3,000  gulden  of  The  Netherlands  toward 
the  costs  of  the  arbitral  procedure. 

Article  V 

The  court  of  arbitration  shall  meet  at  The  Hague  on  June  15,  1916, 
and  proceed  immediately  to  examine  the  dispute. 

Article  VI 

The  parties  may  make  use  of  the  German  or  the  English  language. 

The  members  of  the  court  may  use  the  German  or  the  English 
language  as  they  may  choose.  The  decisions  of  the  court  shall  be 
written  in  both  languages. 

Article  VII 

Each  party  shall  be  represented  by  a  special  agent  whose  duty  shall 
be  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the  party  and  the  court.  These 
agents  shall  furnish  the  court  any  explanations  which  the  court  may 
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demand  of  them;  they  may  submit  any  legal  arguments  which  tliev 
may  consider  advisable  for  the  defense  of  their  case. 

Article  VIII 

The  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  October  18,  1907,  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  shall  be  applied  to  th|« 
arbitral  procedure,  in  so  far  as  nothing  to  the  contrary  is  provided  Ijv 
the  above  compromis. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Berlin  on  the day  of  
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Prefatory  Note 

In  President  Wilson's  address  before  Congress  on  February  26, 
1917,  after  recounting  the  relations  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  and  the  failure  of  diplomatic  means  to  protect  neutral  rights,  he 
stated  that 

"there  may  be  no  recourse  but  to  armed  neutrality,  which  we 
shall  know  how  to  maintain  and  for  which  there  is  abundant 
American  precedent." 

In  addition  to  American  precedent,  which  has  already  been  instanced 
in  pamphlets  No.  24,  Documents  relating  to  the  Controversy  over 
Neutral  Rights  between  the  United  States  and  France,  iypy-i8oo,  and 
Xo.  25,  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General  and  Judgments  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States  re- 
lating to  the  Controversy  over  Neutral  Rights  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  lygj-iSoo,  there  is  European  precedent  for  armea 
neutrality;  for  in  1780  and  in  1800  the  leading  neutral  Powers  of 
Europe  entered  into  an  agreement  to  protect  their  rights  against  bel- 
ligerent invasion,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary.  The  texts  of  the 
agreements  comstituting  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780  and  of  1800,  to- 
gether with  the  orders  putting  them  into  effect  and  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence bearing  thereon,  are  reproduced  in  the  present  pamphlet. 

The  originals  of  most  of  these  documents  are  in  foreign  languages. 
English  translations,  wherever  available,  have  been  used,  and  in  other 
cases  English  translations  have  been  made  especially  for  the  present 
occasion.  As  in  the  previous  pamphlets,  there  is  no  expression  of  per- 
sonal opinion,  and  the  matter  contained  in  the  present  pamphlet  is 
issued  in  the  interest  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  without 
seeking  to  influence  the  judgment  which  it  may  reach. 

An  extract  from  Henry  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
dealing  with  subject  of  the  armed  neutrality,  has  been  prefixed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader  as  an  introduction  to  the  ofificial  document. 

James  Brown  Scott, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Law. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  p8,  ioi/. 
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Introduction^ 

In  the  meantime  Spain  had  been  drawn  into  the  war  as  an  ally 
of  France  under  the  family  compact  of  1761,  and  Great  Britain  had 
demanded  in  vain  from  Holland  that  assistance  which  the  republic 
was  bound  to  render  by  the  subsisting  treaties  of  alliance  and  guar- 
antee between  the  two  countries.  Indeed  appearances  indicated  that 
Great  Britain  was  soon  to  encounter  an  enemy  in  her  ancient  ally. 
Her  naval,  commercial,  and  colonial  superiority  were  thus  threatened 
by  a  formidable  confederacy  of  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  com- 
bined with  the  youthful  energies  of  her  own  revolted  colonies.  In 
this  extremity,  the  British  Cabinet  turned  its  attention  to  Russia,  as 
a  Power  whose  friendship  and  aid  might  be  secured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  suitable  means.  Sir  James  Harris  (afterwards  Lord  Malms- 
bury)  was  instructed  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Empress  Cath- 
arine, and  for  this  purpose  addressed  himself  to  Panin,  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire,  and  Potemkin,  the  reigning  favorite  of  that  princess. 
The  former' was  unfavorable  to  the  views  of  the  British  Cabinet; 
but  the  latter  opened  to  their  Ambassador  the"  means  of  secret  con- 
ference with  the  Empress,  who  consented  to  oflfer  her  armed  media- 
tion in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  side,  and  France, 
Spain,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  as  an  equivalent  for  Rus- 
sia's being  allowed  to  prosecute  her  designs  on  the  Turkish  Empire. 
But  the  inclinations  of  the  Empress  were  still  resisted  by  Panin,  who 
endeavored  to  convince  her  that  the  true  interests  of  the  Russian  State 
would  not  be  promoted  by  such  an  alliance ;  and  an  official  answer  was 
accordingly  returned  declining  the  British  overtures.  Harris  was  dis- 
concerted by  this  unexpected  result,  but  received  assurances  from 
Potemkin,  in  the  name  of  the  Empress,  of  unchanged  good-will,  and 
an  expression  of  the  hope  that  circumstances  would  soon  enable  her 
to  conform  her  conduct  to  her  wishes. 

An  incident  now  occurred  which  seemed  to  favor  the  designs  of 
the  British  negotiator.     Two  Russian  vessels  laden  with  corn,  and 

^From  Henry  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  and 
America  from  the  Earliest  Times  io'the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  (New  York, 
1845),  pp.  295-304  and  397-421. 
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bound  to  the  Mediterranean,  were  seized  by  Spanish  cruisers  upon 
the  ground  that  they  were  intended  to  supply  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 
The  Empress  instantly  demanded  satisfaction  from  the  Spanish  Court, 
and  was  persuaded  by  Potemkin  to  order,  without  consulting  Panin, 
the  equipment  of  a  fleet  at  Kronstadt,  which  was  destined  to  cooperate 
with  Great  Britain  against  Spain  and  her  allies,  in  case  redress  should 
be  refused.  The  fitting  out  of  the  fleet  could  not  long  be  concealed  j 
from  Panin,  nor  did  he  doubt  its  destination.  But  he  determined  to 
carry  into  effect  his  own  views  by  appearing  to  forward  those  of  his| 
rival.  Far  from  appearing  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the  Empress,  he! 
declared  that  he  himself  participated  in  her  indignation  at  the  conduct] 
of  Spain,  and  entirely  approved  of  her  determination  to  require  satis- 
faction for  the  injury  done  to  the  neutral  navigation  of  her  subjects 
engaged  in  a  lawful  commerce.  He  would  even  go  further ;  he  would 
exhort  his  sovereign  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  solemnly  announcing 
to  Europe  that  she  would  not  suffer  the  wars  waged  by  other  Powers 
to  affect  injuriously  the  accustomed  trade  of  Russia.  He  represented 
that  such  a  course  would  secure  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  all 
the  neutral  Powers,  and  would  compel  Spain  to  grant  complete  satis- 
faction for  the  injury  she  had  committed.  The  true  principles  of 
neutrality,  sanctioned  by  the  natural  law  of  nations,  had  been  hitherto 
too  little  respected  in  practice.  They  had  hitherto  wanted  the  support 
of  a  sovereign  uniting  sufficient  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  to 
cause  them  to  be  respected.  These  requisites  were  now  united  in 
Catharine,  and  she  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  new  titles  to  glory, 
of  becoming  a  lawgiver  to  the  high  seas,  of  restraining  the  excesses  of 
maritime  warfare,  and  affording  to  the  peaceful  commerce  of  neutrals 
such  a  security  as  it  never  had  possessed. 

The  Empress  was  completely  carried  away  by  these  representations 
so  flattering  to  her  pride  and  ambition.  She  ordered  Panin  to  prepare 
a  statement  of  the  principles  he  had  developed,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  belligerent  Powers,  as  the  rules  to  be  observed  for  the  securitt 
of  Russian  navigation  and  commerce,  and  to  neutral  States,  as  tli? 
basis  of  a  league  to  be  formed  between  them  for  the  protection  <  t 
neutral  rights.^ 


iVon   Dohm,  Denkiviirdigkeiten  tneiner  Zeit,  vol.   ii,  pp.   100-150;   Memoi 
sur  la  Neutrality  armee  par  M.  le  Comte  de  Goertz,  p.  104. 

This   account  given   by  the   Count   de   Goertz   of   the   history  of   the  armi  i 
neutrality  is  confirmed  by  what  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  said  to  Baron 
Breteuil,   Minister   of   France.     "II   n'y  a   pas,"   lui-dit   elle   a  I'occasion   de 


el 
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In  the  declaration  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  which  was  accordingly 
drawn  up,  under  date  of  the  26th  February,  1780,  and  communicated 
to  the  Courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,  these  rules  are  laid 
down  as  follows: 

1.  That  all  neutral  vessels  may  freely  navigate  from  port  to  port 
and  on  the  coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  Powers  at  war 
shall  be  free  in  neutral  vessels,  except  contraband  articles. 

3.  That  the  Empress,  as  to  the  specification  of  the  above-mentioned 
goods,  holds  to  what  is  mentioned  in  the  10th  and  11th  articles  of 
her  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  extending  these  obliga- 
tions to  all  the  Powers  at  war.^ 

4.  That  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  a  blockaded  port,  this  denom- 
ination is  only  to  be  given  to  that  where  there  is,  by  the  arrangements 
of  the  Power  which  attacks  it  with  vessels,  stationed  sufficiently  near, 
an  evident  danger  in  attempting  to  enter  it. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  first  armed  neutrality  of  1780.  It  sprung 
from  no  enlarged  and  beneficent  views  of  improvement  in  the  mari- 
time law  of  nations  hitherto  sanctioned  by  general  practice.  It  was 
the  accidental  result  of  a  mere  court  intrigue,  and  of  the  rivalry 
between  two  candidates  for  the  favor  of  a  dissolute,  ambitious,  and 
vain-glorious  woman.  Catharine  herself  had  a  very  imperfect  idea  oT 
the  immense  importance  of  the  measure  she  had  adopted  and  of  the 
effects  it  might  produce.  So  ignorant  was  she  of  commerce,  that  she 
flattered  herself  with  having  at  once  vindicated  her  own  honor  and 
shown  her  strong  regard  for  Great  Britain.     Panin  took  care  not  to 

neutralite  armee;  "il  n'y  a  pas  jnsqu'a  ses  vues  les  plus  mal  combinees,  qui 
ne  tournent  a  son  profit  et  a  sa  gloire ;  car  vous  savez  sans  doute  que  la 
declaration,  qu'elle  vient  de  faire  pour  sa  neutralite  maritime,  avait  d'abord 
ete  arretee  dans  des  termes  et  dans  des  vues  absolument  favorables  a  I'An- 
gleterre.  Cet  ouvrage  avait  ete  fait  par  la  seule  influence  de  M.  le  Prince 
Potemkin,  et  a  I'insu  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Panin  ;  et  cette  declaration,  inspiree 
par  I'Angeleterre,  etait  au  moment  de  paraitre,  lorsque  M.  de  Panin,  qui 
en  a  ete  instruit,  a  trouve  moyen  de  la  faire  entierement  changer  et  de  la 
tourner  absolument  en  votre  faveur."  Flassan.  Hisioire  de  la  Diplomatic 
Frangaise,  vol.   vii,   p.  272n. 

^The  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  1766  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  Article  10,  restricts  contraband  to  "munitions  of  war";  and  the  11th 
article  defines  these  to  consist  of  "canons,  mortiers,  armes  a  feu,  pistolets, 
grenades,  boulets,  balles,  fusils,  pierres-a-feu,  meches,  poudre,  salpetre, 
souffre,  cuirasses,  piques,  epees,  ceinturons,  poches  a  cartouche,  selles  et  brides, 
au  dela  de  la  quantite  qui  pent  etre  necessaire  pour  I'usage  du  vaisseau,"  etc. 
Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  1,  p.  395. 
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undeceive  her  and,  fearing  that  his  intrigue  might  fail,  begged  she 
would  not  communicate  with  any  one  until  the  couriers  were  sent  off 
with  the  declaration.  But  she  could  not  refrain  from  saying  confi- 
dentially to  the  British  Ambassador  that  there  would  soon  be  deliv- 
ered in  her. name  to  all  the  belligerent  Powers  a  manifesto  which  would 
be  completely  satisfactory  to  the  British  Government;  and  conde- 
scended even  to  give  him  leave  to  communicate  thus  much  to  his 
Court.  The  communication  which  he  accordingly  made  raised  its 
expectations  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  the  disappointment  was  pro- 
portionably  greater  when  it  learnt  the  true  nature  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Russian  Cabinet. 

The  British  Government  dissembled  its  resentment,  and  replied  to 
the  Russian  declaration  with  cold  dignity,  that  His  Majesty  had  hith- 
erto acted  towards  neutral  Powers  "conformably  to  the  clearest  prin- 
ciples generally  acknowledged  as  the  law  of  nations,  being  the  only 
law  between  Powers  where  no  treaties  subsist,  and  agreeably  to  the 
tenor  of  his  different  engagements  with  other  Powers,  where  those 
engagements  have  altered  this  primitive  law  by  mutual  stipulations 
proportioned  to  the  will  and  convenience  of  the  contracting  Parties," 
and  that  "strongly  attached  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Russias  by  the  ties  of  reciprocal  friendship  and  common  interest,  the 
King,  from  the  commencement  of  those  troubles,  gave  the  most  pre- 
cise orders  respecting  the  flag  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  com- 
merce of  her  subjects,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  tenor 
of  the  •  engagements  stipulated  by  his  treaty  of  commerce  with  her. 
and  to  which  he  shall  adhere  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness. 

The  Court  of  Spain  answered  the  Russian  declaration  by  professing 
its  determination  to  respect  the  neutral  flag  of  all  the  Powers  that 
had  consented,  or  should  consent  to  defend  it,  until  His  Catholic 
Majesty  ascertained  what  part  Great  Britain  should  take,  and  whethe?" 
its  navy  and  privateers  would  keep  within  due  bounds.  And  to  shof 
to  all  the  neutral  Powers  how  much  Spain  was  desirous  of  obsen- 
ing,  in  time  of  war,  the  same  rules  of  which  she  had  claimed  tlie 
observance  whilst  neutral,  His  Majesty  conformed  to  those  laid  down 
by  Russia,  "with  the  understanding  however  that  with  regard  to  tie 
blockade  of  Gibraltar,  the  danger  of  entering  subsists  as  determimil 
bv  the  4th  article  of  the  said  declaration." 

The  Court  of  France  answered,  that  the  principles  laid  down  oy 
Russia  were  no  other  than  the  rules  already  prescribed  to  the  Frendi 
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navy,  the  execution  of  which  was  maintained  with  an  exactness  known 
and  applauded  by  all  Europe.  "The  freedom  of  neutral  vessels,  re- 
strained in  a  few  cases  only,  is  a  direct  consequence  of  natural  law, 
the  security  of  nations,  and  the  consolation  even  of  those  who  are 
afflicted  by  the  scourge  of  war.  The  King  has  therefore  been  desirous 
to  procure,  not  only  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  but  to  all*  other  States  which  continue  neutral,  the  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  same  conditions  with  those  announced  in  the  declar- 
ation, to  which  His  Majesty  this  day  replies.  The  King  believed  that 
he  had  already  advanced  the  general  good,  and  prepared  a  glorious 
epoch  of  his  reign,  in  establishing  by  his  example  those  rights  which 
every  belligerent  ought  and  must  recognize  as  belonging  to  neutral 
vessels.  This  hope  has  not  been  vain,  since  the  Empress,  whilst  en- 
gaging to  observe  the  most  exact  neutrality,  has  declared  in  favor  of 
that  system  which  the  King  sustains  at  the  price  of  the  blood  of  his 
people,  whilst  she  claims  the  same  laws  which  His  Majesty  would 
make  the  basis  of  the  universal  maritime  code." 

Denmark  and  Sweden  concurred  in  approvmg  the  principles  of  the 
Russian  declaration,  and  notified  their  concurrence  to  the  belligerent 
Powers. 

Great  Britain  answered  to  the  Danish  notification,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  present  war  with  France  and  Spain,  she  had  con- 
stantly respected  the  rights  of  all  friendly  and  neutral  Powers,  ac- 
cording to  subsisting  treaties,  and  according  to  the  clearest  and  most 
generally  recognized  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  common  to  all 
nations  who  are  bound  by  no  special  conventions.  Such  conventions 
existed  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  and  the  Panish  flag 
and  commerce  would  continue  to  be  respected  according  to  their  stipu- 
lations, which  defined  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  the  two  nations 
and  which  could  not  be  changed  without  their  mutual  consent.  Until 
thus  changed,  they  constituted  an  inviolable  law  for  both  parties, 
which  had  been  observed  and  would  continue  to  be  observed  by  the 
British  Government  with  that  spirit  of  equity  which  regulated  all  its 
conduct,  and  in  the  just  expectation  of  reciprocal  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  Denmark  to  its  engagements. 

To  the  notification  of  Sweden  the  British  Cabinet  answered  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  stipulations  of  the  exist- 
ing treaties  between  the  two  countries,  which  were  clear  and  formal, 
and  could  not  be  changed  without  the  mutual  consent  of  the  contract- 
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ing  Parties.    As  such,  they  would  be  observed  by  Great  Britain,  as  a 
sacred  and  inviolable  law.^ 

Denmark  and  Russia  concluded  at  Copenhagen  on  the  9th  July, 
1780,  the  convention  of  armed  neutrality  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
principles  by  the  equipment  of  a  joint  fleet,  and  for  their  mutual 
defense  against  any  Power  who  should  attack  either  of  the  contract- 
ing Parties  on  account  of  their  reciprocal  engagements.  By  this  con- 
vention, to  which  Sweden  acceded  on  the  9th  September,  1780,  the 
Baltic  sea  was  declared  to  be  mare  clausum  against  the  ships  of  war 
of  the  belligerent  Powers;  and  the  contracting  Parties  referred  to 
their  respective  treaties  with  the  belligerent  Powers  for  the  definition 
of  contraband. 

In  the  meantime  a  diplomatic  struggle  was  going  on  in  the  United! 
Provinces  between  the  agents  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  former 
seeking  to  confirm  the  republic  in  her  resolution  of  remaining  neutral, 
and  the  latter  insisting  on  her  furnishing  the  succors  stipulated  by  the 
existing  treaties  of  alliance  and  guarantee.  In  order  to  determine  the 
conduct  of  the  Dutch,  the  French  Government  issued,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1779,  an  ordinance  suspending  the  operation  of  the  first 
article,  that  of  the  26th  July,  1778,  in  respect  to  their  navigation,  ex- 
cepting that  of  Amsterdam.  The  operation  of  this  ordinance  was 
again  suspended  as  respected  the  entire  province  of  Holland  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1779,  which  still  continued  to  be  privileged  under  the  for* 
mer  ordinance  of  1778.  France  thus  sought  to  divide  the  councils  of 
the  republic,  whilst  the  British  Court  notified  the  States-General  that 
if  they  did  not,  within  the  term  of  three  weeks,  furnish  the  stipulate! 
succors.  Great  Britain  would  no  longer  consider  their  flag  as  privilege^ 
by  treaty,  but  would  conduct  [iiself],  in  respect  to  it,  according  to 
strict  principles  of  the  preexisting  law  of  nations.     This  menace  w; 

executed  by  the  proclamation  of  the  17th  April,  1780,  which  authof 




i 


i"Le    12    article   du    traite   de    1661    reglant   la    forme    du    certificat   dor.t 
vaisseaux  doivent  etre  munis,  en  donne  cette  raison : 

Ne  vero  libera  ejusmodi  navigatio  aut  transitus  foederati  unius  ejusqi 
subditorum  ac  incolarum,  durante  bello  alterius  foederati,  terra  marive  ctf i|^ 
aliis  gentibus  fraudi  sit  alteri  confoederato,  mercesque  et  bona  hostilia 
cultari  possint. 
"Le    meme   article   contient   une    stipulation    precise    et    formelle.     La   voitf : 
Si  hostis  bona  in  confoederati  navigio  reperiantur,  quod  ad  ho>tem  p<  il 
tinet,  praedae  solum  modo  cedat,  quod  vero  ad  confoederatum  illico  res  -^-J 
tuatur. 

"Le  traite  de  1666  prescrit  Ic  meme  certificat,  et  en  donne  les  memes  raison 
Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  188. 
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ized  the  seizure  of  Dutch  vessels,  bound  from  one  enemy's  port  to 
another,  or  laden  with  enemies'  property.  Whilst  thus  agitated  by 
alternate  hopes  and  fears,  the  States -General  were  invited  by  Russia 
to  accede  to  the  convention  of  armed  neutrality  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  Baltic  Powers.  After  long  delays  and  hesitation,  the 
resolution  for  this  purpose  was,  at  length,  passed  on  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, 1780;  but  it  was  even  then  not  unanimous,  the  three  provinces  of 
Zealand,  Guelders,  and  Utrecht,  having  refused  their  assent.  This 
was  folloAved  on  the  20th  December,  1780,  by  a  declaration  of  war 
against  the  United  Provinces  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  grounded 
upon  the  alleged  fact  of  their  having  concluded  a  secret  treaty  ac- 
knowledging the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
United  Provinces  demanded  from  the  northern  Powers  the  succors 
stipulated  by  the  convention  of  armed  neutrality ;  but  this  demand  was 
rejected,  upon  the  ground  that  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  had  actually  taken  place  before  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
the  armed  neutrality,  and  that  the  causes  of  war,  stated  in  the  British 
declaration,  were  entirely  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  neutral 
alliance. 

The  United  States  of  America  acceded  to  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress  of  the  7th  April,  1781. 

Prussia  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  on  the  8th  May,  1781. 

Austria  acceded  to  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  but  not  to 
the  conventions  by  which  it  was  formed,  on  the  9th  October,  1781. 
Portugal  acceded  to  the  conventions  on  the  lv3th  July,  1782. 

The  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  acceded  to  the  conventions  on  the  10th 
February,  1783. 

The  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern  Powers  continued  to  hang 
as  a  dark  cloud  constantly  menacing  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire 
until  the  peace  of  1783.  Being  engaged  in  war  with  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the  addition  of  the  hos- 
tility of  those  Powers  might  have  turned  the  already  doubtful  balance 
against  her  naval  superiority.  It  was  with  this  view,  and  also  to 
detach  Holland  from  the  confederacy,  that  Great  Britain  offered,  in 
1782,  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  republic,  under  the  mediation 
of  Russia,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  1674,  by  which,  as  Mr.  Fox, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  stated  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Russian  Minister  in  London,  "the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality  are  established  in  their  widest  extent  to  all  the  contracting 
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Parties.  His  Majesty,  therefore,  does  not  make  any  difficulty  to  say, 
that  he  will  accept,  as  the  basis  of  a  separate  peace  between  him  and 
the  States-General,  a  free  navigation,  according  to  the  principles  de- 
manded by  Her  Imperial  Majesty  in  her  declaration  of  the  26th  Febru' 
ary,  1780." 

This  negotiation  proved  abortive,  and  Great  Britain  continued  to  act 
tdwards  the  Powers  which  remained  neutral  during  the  American  war. 
according  to  the  preexisting  law  of  nations,  as  understood  and  prac- 
ticed by  her.  She,  however,  asserted  her  maritime  pretensions  wit^ 
much  forbearance  and  caution,  and  suffered  the  rule  she  had  estab- 
liifhed  in  the  war  of  1736,  relating  to  the  enemy's  colonial  trade,  to 
slumber  m  oblivion.^ 


Whilst  this  negotiation-  was  going  on,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
had  separated  himself,  first  from  the  alliance  of  Austria,  and  subse- 
quently from  that  of  Great  Britain,  proposed  to  the  Courts  of  Den- 
mark, Prussia,  and  Sweden,  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the  revival 
of  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780.  This  proposition 
was  grounded  principally  upon  the  necessity  of  concerting  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  Powers  measures  of  defense  against  aggressions 
similar  to  that  which  it  was  alleged  had  been  committed  on  the  Danish 
frigate  Freya;  and  the  Emperor  Paul  no  sooner  heard  of  the  arri\'rJ 
of  a  British  fleet  in  the, Sound,  than  he  ordered  a  sequestration  to  be 
placed  upon  all  British  property  in  the  Russian  ports.  The  signature 
of  the  convention  of  the  29th  August,  between  Denmark  and  Great 
Britain,  induced  him  to  retract  this  measure.  But  the  refusal  of  the 
British  Government  to  deliver  to  him  the  possession  of  the  island  of 
Malta,  which  he  claimed  under*  an  alleged  agreement  with  that  Gdv- 
emment,  induced  him  to  lay  an  embargo  on  all  British  vessels.  Three 
treaties  were  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  16th  December,  betwet^n 
Russia  and  Sweden  and  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  on  the  18th 
between  Russia  and  Prussia ;  and  as  each  of  these  Powers  accededi  to 
the  treaties  of  the  others  with  Russia,  they  formed  together  a  sort !  if 
quadruple  alliance. 
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^Here  follows  a  history  of  the  period  extending  to  tlie  year  1800. 

^i.  e.,  the  negotiation  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  terminated  by  l!ie 
convention  of  Copenhagen  of  August  29,  1800.  by  which  it  was  agreed  flat 
the  Danish  Government  should  suspend  the  granting  of  convoy  until  the  qi  -S 
tion  of  right  should  be  settled  by  a  definitive  convention. 
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By  the  first  article  of  these  treaties,  the  contracting  Parties  agreed 
to  prohibit  to  their  subjects  all  trade  in  contraband  of  war  with  any 
of  the  belligerent  Powers. 

The  second  article  confined  the  list  of  contraband  to  military  stores, 
as  stipulated  in  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780  by  reference  to  the  treaty 
of  1766  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  But  it  was  provided 
that  this  stipulation  should  be  without  prejudice  to  the  particular 
stipulations  in  anterior  treaties  with  the  belligerent  Parties,  by  which 
objects  of  a  similar  kind  are  reserved,  prohibited,  or  permitted. 

The  third  article  provided,  that  the  list  of  contraband  articles,  being 
thus  determined  and  excluded  from  neutral  commerce,  the  contracting 
Parties  had  resolved  that  all  other  trade  should  remain  perfectly  free. 
It  was  further  declared,  by  the  same  article,  that  in  order  to  provide  a 
sufficient  security  for  the  general  principles  of  natural  law,  of  which 
the  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  are  a  direct  consequence,  they  had  determined  no  longer  to 
suffer  them  to  depend  upon  arbitrary  interpretation  suggested  by 
isolated  and  temporary  interests.    With  this  view  they  had  agreed : 

1.  That  every  vessel  may  navigate  freely,  from  port  to  port,  and  on 
the  coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  Powers  at  war 
shall  be  free  in  neutral  vessels,  except  contraband  articles. 

3.  That  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  a  blockaded  port,  this  denom- 
ination is  only  to  be  given  to  that  where  there  is,  by  the  arrangement 
of  the  Power  which  attacks  it  with  vessels,  stationed  sufficiently  near 
so  that  there  is  an  evident  danger  in  attempting  to  enter  it;  and  that 
any  vessel,  sailing  towards  a  blockaded  port,  should  not  be  considered 
as  contravening  the  convention,  unless,  after  having  been  notified  by 
the  commander  of  the  blockading  force  of  the  existence  of  the  block- 
ade, she  should  still  endeavor  to  enter  the  blockaded  port  by  means 
of  force  or  fraud. 

4.  That  neutral  vessels  shall  only  be  detained  for  just  cause  and 
evident  facts,  that  they  shall  be  adjudged  without  delay,  that  the  pro- 
cedure shall  be  always  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal;  and  that  in  every 
case,  besides  the  damages  awarded  to  the  injured  parties,  complete 
satisfaction  shall  be  given  for  the  insult  to  the  national  flag. 

5.  That  the  declaration  of  the  officers,  commanding  the  public  ships 
which  shall  accompany  the  convoy  of  one  or  more  merchant  vessels, 
that  the  ships  of  his  convoy  have  no  contraband  articles  on  board.. 
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shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  prevent  any  search  on  board  the  convo) 
ing  vessels  or  those  under  convoy. 

The  remaining  articles  provided  for  a  joint  armament  to  protect  th 
neutral  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  Parties,  and  fcjr 
an  eventual  alliance,  in  case  either  of  them  should  be  attacked 
account  of  these  engagements. 

The  Danish  Government,  at  first,  hesitated  to  ratify  the  treaty  whidh 
had  been  signed  by  their  Ministers  at  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  already 
bound  by  the  convention  of  Copenhagen  to  Great  Britain  not  to  grart 
convoys  to  its  merchant  vessels  until  the  question  should  be  finally 
determined  between  the  two  Powers.  An  unconditional  accession  to 
the  treaties  of  armed  neutrality  would  seem  to  be  a  violation  of  its 
previous  engagements  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  meantime,  the 
British  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  by  his  note  dated  the  27th  December, 
had  demanded  a  clear,  frank,  and  satisfactory  answer  upon  the  nature, 
objects,  and  extent  of  the  obligations  Denmark  might  have  contracted, 
or  the  negotiations  she  was  still  pursuing  with  the  other  northern 
Powers.  Count  Bernstorfif,  in  his  reply  to  this  note,  of  the  31st  De- 
cember, denied  that  the  engagement?  hi.^  (jovernment  was  upon  the 
point  of  contracting  were  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  previous  convention  of  the  29th  August.  He  asserted,  that  a 
conditional  and  temporary  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  a  right  could 
not  be  considered  as  an  abandonment  of  the  right  which  was  incon- 
testable, and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  northern  Powers  were 
about  to  provide  by  a  mutual  concert,  which  far  from  compromising 
their  neutrality,  was  intended  to  confirm  it. 

The  British  Government  replied  to  this  note  by  an  order  in  council, 
dated  the  14th  of  January,  1801,  laying  an  embargo  on  all  Russian, 
Swedish,  and  Danish  vessels.  Lord  Grenville  notified  this  order  to  Ihe 
Ministers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  declaring  that  the  new  maritnne 
code  of  1780,  now  sought  to  be  revived,  was  an  innovation  higJily. 
injurious  to  the  dearest  interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  Russia 
herself  had  renounced  by  the  engagements  contracted  between  jier 


and  Great  Britain  at  the  commencement  of  the  then  present  war. 

These  measures  decided  Denmark  to  adhere  unconditionally  to 
armed  neutrality  by  a  declaration  published  on  the  27th   February, 
1801. 

Great  Britain  continued  to  temporize,  from  motives  of  policy,  \ 
Prussia,  the  remaining  party  to  the  northern  alliance.     This  did 
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however  prevent  the  Prussian  Cabinet  from  cooperating  with  Den- 
mark in  shutting  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  against 
British  commerce.  The  Danish  troops  occupied  Hamburg  and  Lubeck, 
whilst  Hanover  and  Bremen  were  seized  by  Prussia.  In  the  meantime, 
the  war  commenced  between  the  Baltic  Powers  and  Great  Britain  by 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  April  2,  1801,  the  result  of  which  pro- 
duced an  armistice  with  Denmark.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul 
dissolved  the  confederacy  which  had  been  formed  under  his  auspices. 
The  armistice  with  Denmark  was  extended  to  Russia  and  Sweden 
and  the  Hanseatic  towns  were  evacuated  by  the  Danish  and  Prussian 
troops.  The  embargoes  were  raised  on  both  sides,  and  a  negotiation 
opened  at  St.  Petersburg  for  regulating  the  points  in  controversy. 

This  negotiation  resulted  in  the  signature  of  a  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia. on  the  5th/17th  of  June,  1801,  the  preamble 
of  which  stated  that: 

[Here  follows  the  text  of  the  treaty.] 

The  Court  of  Copenhagen  acceded  to  this  convention,  on  the  23d 
October,  1801,  and  that  of  Sweden,  on  the  18/30th  March,  1802. 
The  list  of  contraband  inserted  in  the  convention  differed  from  that 
contained  in  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1661  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden,  whilst  the  convention  reserved  the  special  stipu- 
lations of  the  contracting  Parties  with  other  Powers  relating  to  con- 
traband. In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  differences  which 
had  arisen  relative  to  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1661,  a  conven- 
tion was  signed  at  London  on  the  25th  July,  1803,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Sweden,  by  which  the  list  of  contraband  contained  in  the 
convention  of  1801  was  augmented  with  the  addition  of  the  articles 
of  coined  money,  horses,  and  the  necessary  equipments  of  cavalry, 
ships  of  war.  and  all  manufactured  articles  serving  immediately  for 
their  equipment,  all  which  articles  were  subjected  to  confiscation.  It 
was  further  stipulated,  that  all  naval  stores,  the  produce  of  either 
country,  should  be  subject  to  the  right  of  preemption  by  the  belligerent, 
upon  condition  of  paying  an  indemnity  of  ten  per  centum  upon  the 
invoice  price,  or  current  value,  with  demurrage  and  expenses.  If 
bound  to  a  neutral  port,  and  detained  upon  suspicion  of  being  bound 
to  an  enemy's  port,  the  vessels  were  to  receive  an  indemnity,  unless 
the  belligerent  Government  chose  to  exercise  the  right  of  preemption ; 
in  which  case,  the  owners  were  to  be  entitled  to  receive  the  price 
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which  the  goods  would  have  sold  for  at  their  destined  port,   with 
demurrage  and  expenses.^ 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  thus  minutely  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  the  formation  of  the  convention  of  1801, 
because  it  may  justly  be  considered,  not  merely  as  forming  a  new 
conventional  law  between  the  contracting  Parties,  but  as  containing 
a  recognition  of  universal  preexisting  rights,  which  could  not  justly 
be  withheld  by  them  from  other  States.  The  avowed  object  of  the 
treaty  was  to  fix  and  declare  the  law  of  nations  upon  the  several  points 
which  had  been  so  much  contested ;  the  three  northern  Powers  yielding 
the  point  of  free  ships,  free  goods,  and  that  of  search  subject  to  a 
modification,  by  which  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  confined  to  pubHc 
ships  of  war ;  and  Great  Britain  yielding  to  all  of  them  those  relating 
to  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade,  to  blockades,  and  to  the  mode  of 
search ;  and  yielding  to  Russia,  moreover,  the  limitation  of  contra- 
band to  military  stores.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  convoys,  a 
question  not  comprehended  in  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  a  modifi- 
cation, satisfactory  to  the  northern  Powers,  was  yielded  by  Great) 
Britain. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  _  convention  of  1801,  was 
made  evident  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  which  took  place  in  the 
British  House  of  Lords  on  the  12th  of  November,  1801,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  papers  relating  to  that  convention. 

On  this  occasion  Lord  Grenville,  who,  together  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Pitt,  had  retired  from  the  Ministry,  leaving  their  successors  to  make 
peace  with  France  and  the  northern  Powers,  declared  his  full  con-j 
viction  that  the  convention  essentially  impaired  the  system  of  maritime^ 
law  which  had  been  upheld  by  the  British  Government.  He  stated 
that  the  inadmissible  pretensions  of  the  Baltic  Powers  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  the  weak  and  temporizing  policy,  which  Great  Britain 
had  pursued  towards  them,  in  the  last  years  of  the  war  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, she  had  indeed  obtained,  by  negotiation  with  all  the  principal 
Governments  of  Europe,  a  renunciation  of  claims,  which  had  neve 
been  advanced  but  with  purposes  hostile  to  her.  The  principles  i 
question  were,  indeed,  within  a  few  years  after  the  armed  neutralit; 
of  1780,  renounced  by  almost  every  State  which  had  been  a  pa 
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iSchoell,  Histoire  dcs  Traites  de  Paix,  vol.  vi,  pp.  60-105;  Martens,  Recueil  rf 
Traites,  vol.  7,  pp.   150-281,  vol.  8,  p.  91. 
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to  that  league;^  and  in  some  of  the  official  communications  with  the 
Baltic  Powers,  during  the  war  with  France,  pretensions  were  ad- 
vanced, both  by  the  Empress  Catharine  and  her  successor,  which 
went  to  the  full  extent  of  the  ancient  maritime  law  of  Europe.^  The 
effects  of  this  change  of  sentiment  ensured  to  Great  Britain,  for 
several  years,  the  undisturbed  exercise  of  her  maritime  rights  in  those 
quarters  where  they  were  the  most  important,  both  to  her  own  inter- 
ests, and  to  those  of  the  common  cause  in  which  she  was  engaged. 
But  when  caprice  and  groundless  disgust  were  suffered  to  interrupt 
this  well-considered  system  of  policy  at  Petersburg,  the  former  preten- 
sions of  the  neutral  Powers  were  soon  renewed  with  increased  hos- 
tility; and  it  last  became  manifest,  upon  the  signature  of  the  con- 
vention of  armed  neutrality  of  1800,  that  unless  Great  Britain  could 
then  resolve  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  case,  by  bringing  these  ques- 
tions to  a  distinct  and  final  settlement,  they  would  always  be  found 
to  impede  her  operations,  and  embarrass  her  exertions  in  every  future 
period  of  difficulty  or  danger. 

The  principal  objection  stated  by  Lord  Grenville  to  the  convention 
of  1801  was,  that  in  the  form  and  wording  of  its  different  articles, 
the  two  hostile  conventions  of  armed  neutrality  had  been  followed, 
with  a  scrupulous  and  servile  exactness,  wherever  they  could  be  made 
to  apply.  Great  Britain  had,  therefore,  negotiated  and  concluded  that 
treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  very  same  inadmissible  conventions,  which 
she  actually  went  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  annulling.  And  she  then 
stood  in  the  face  of  Europe,  no  longer  as  resisting,  but  as  acceding 
to  the  treaties  of  armed  neutrality,  with  modifications  indeed,  and 
changes  in  some  important  points,  but  sanctioning,  by  that  concession, 
the  general  weight  and  authority  of  transactions  which  she  had  before 
considered  as  gross  violations  of  public  law,  as  manifest  indications 
of  hostile  purpose,  and  as  sufficient  grounds  to  justify,  on  her  part, 
the  extremities  of  war  itself.  Whatever  principles  of  maritime  law 
might  thereafter  be  contested,  they  must  be  discussed  with  some  regard 


^By  Russia,  in  her  war  with  Turkey  in  1787;  by  Sweden,  in  her  war  with 
Russia  in  1789;  by  Russia.  Prussia,  Austria.  Spain,  Portugal  and  America,  in 
their  treaties  with  Great  Britain  during  the  first  war  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  by  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  their  instructions  issued  in  1793,  when  neu- 
tral;  and  in  their  treaty  with  each  other  in  1794;  and  by  Prussia  again  in  her 
treaty  with  America  of  1799.  (Note  by  Lord  Grenville.) 

'See  Russian  declaration  to  Sweden,  July  30,  1793.  Instructions  to  .'\dmiral 
Tchatchagoff,  July  24,  1793.  See  also  Russian  treaty  of  commerce  1797  with 
Great  Britain,  Article   10. 
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to  the  treaties  of  armed  neutrality.  Whatever  words  of  doubtful  inter- 
pretation were  transferred  from  those  treaties  into  the  convention 
(and  many  such  were  transferred)  must,  according  to  one  of  the  best 
rules  of  legitimate  construction,  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the 
original  instrument,  where  they  were  first  introduced  into  the  code 
of  public  law. 

It  was,  therefore,  under  this  impression  that  they  must  proceed  to 
examine  the  convention  of  1801,  and  to  compare  it  with  those  claims, 
for  which  Great  Britain  determined,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  that  it  was  necessary,  even  under  all  the  difficulties  of  that 
moment,  to  incur  the  additional  dangers  of  a  northern  war.  Those 
claims  were  included  in  five  separate  propositions  or  principles  of 
maritime  law,  every  one  of  which  the  neutral  league  of  1800,  had 
bound  the  contracting  parties  in  that  engagement  to  resist  by  force: 
and  every  one  of  which  their  Lordships  had  agreed  with  the  Ministry 
of  that  day,  in  considering  as  essentially  necessary  to  be  maintained 
for  the  preservation  of  the  maritime  strength  of  Great  Britain,  and, 
consequently  for  the  means  even  of  her  domestic  security. 

The  propositions  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  is  not  lawful  to  neutral  nations  to  carry  on,  in  time  of 
war,  for  the  advantage,  or  on  the  behalf  of  one  of  the  belligerent 
Powers,  those  branches  of  its  commerce,  from  which  they  are  excluded 
in  time  of  peace. 

2.  That  every  belligerent  Power  may  capture  the  property  of  its 
enemies,  wherever  it  shall  be  met  with  on  the  high  seas,  and  may,  for 
that  purpose,  detain  and  bring  into  port  neutral  vessels  laden  wholly 
or  in  part  with  any  such  property. 

3.  That  under  the  description  of  contraband  of  war,  which  neutrals 
are  prohibited  from  carrying  to  the  belligerent  Powers,  the  law  ofj 
nations  (if  not  restrained  by  special  treaty),  includes  all  naval  as  well' 
as  all  military  stores;  and  generally  all  articles  serving  principally., 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  to  afford  to  one  belligerentj 
Power  the  instruments  and  means  of  annoyance  to  be  used  against? 
the  other. 

4.  That  it  is  lawful  to  naval  Powers,  when  engaged  in  war,  to  block-j 
ade  the  ports  of  their  enemies  by  cruising  squadrons,  bona  fide  allotted 
to  that  service,  and  fairly  competent  to  its  execution.    That  such  block 
ade  is  valid  and  legitimate,  although  there  be  no  design  to  attack 
to  reduce  by  force  the  port,  fort,  or  arsenal  to  which  it  is  applie 
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And  that  the  fact  of  the  blockade,  coupled  with  due  notice  thereof  to 
the  neutral  Powers,  shall  affect,  not  only  vessels  actually  intercepted  in 
the  attempt  to  enter  the  blockaded  port,  but  those  ships  also,  w^hich 
shall  elsewhere  be  met  with,  and  shall  be  found  to  have  been  destined 
to  such  port,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  fact  and  notice  of  its 
blockade. 

5.  That  the  right  of  visiting  and  examining  neutral  vessels  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  these  principles ;  and  that  by  the  law  of 
nations  fwhen  unrestrained  by  treaty)  this  right  is  not  in  any  manner 
affected  by  the  presence  of  a  neutral  ship  of  war,  having  under  its 
convoy  merchant  -ships,  either  of  its  own  nation  or  of  any  other 
country. 

The  first  of  these  principles  established  the  rule  under  which  the 
belligerent  refuses  to  neutrals  the-  liberty  of  carrying  on,  during  war, 
those  parts  of  his  enemy's  trade  from  which  they  are  usually  excluded 
in  time  of  peace.  This  rule  had,  in  the  British  practice,  been  prin- 
cipally applied  to  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade  of  France.  From 
both  these  branches  of  her  trade,  France  had,  in  every  period  of  peace, 
excluded  all  vessels  but  her  own,  with  occasional  exceptions  only,  such 
as  more  strongly  proved  her  general  principle  of  exclusion.  But  in 
war  she  had  always  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  these  monopolies. 
Pressed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain, 
which  had  rendered  the  navigation  of  French  ships  unsafe,  and 
unable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  forego  the  resources  which  depend  en- 
tirely on  these  important  branches  of  her  commerce,  France  had  fre- 
quently endeavored,  under  these  special  circumstances,  to  open  both 
her  colonial  and  her  coasting  trade  to  neutral  vessels.  The  right  to 
carry  on  unmolested  both  these  branches  of  commerce  was  claimed 
by  the  northern  Powers  in  the  league  of  armed  neutrality  of  1780  and 
of  1800.  The  claim,  which  the  confederates  thus  asserted,  was,  so  far 
as  related  directly  to  the  coasting  trade,  expressed  in  the  3d  article 
of  the  convention  of  1800  as  follows:  "That  neutral  ships  may  navi- 
gate freely  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent 
Powers."  The  convention  of  1801  had  adopted  very  nearly  the  same 
expressions.  By  the  first  section,  of  what  there,  also,  stoo<l  as  the 
third  article,  neutral  ships  are  permitted  "to  navigate  freely  to  the 
ports  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  Powers."  And  in  the 
next  section  of  the  same  article,  corresponding  also  (though  with  a 
variation  respecting  enemy's  property)  with  a  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
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armed  neutrality  of  1800,  it  was  expressly  declared,  that  "the  effects 
embarked  on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war,  and  of  enemy's  property."  A  free  navigation  to 
the  ports,  and  upon  the  coasts,  of  any  country,  must  imply  the  liberty 
of  navigating  freely,  both  to  and  from  all  those  ports,  and  upon  every 
part  of  those  coasts.  If  any  limitation  of  this  liberty  had  been  in- 
tended, it  would  have  been  stated  in  the  exceptions,  specified  in  the 
convention,  to  the  otherwise  unrestrained  freedom  of  navigation  to 
the  enemy's  ports,  which  neutrals  were  thenceforward  to  enjoy. 
Among  the  exceptions  thus  specified,  not  even  the  most  distant  refer- 
ence is  to  be  found  to  that  principle  respecting  the  coasting  trade 
which  Great  Britain  had  asserted.  The  liberty  of  sailing  freely  to  any 
hostile  port  was  plainly  conceded ;  but  it  was  not  even  intimated,  much 
less  declared,  that  this  permission" was  not  to  extend  to  ships  laden 
with  commodities  purchased  at  any  other  port  of  the  same  countr}-. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  explain  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  a 
deliberate  and  intentional  concession  of  the  coasting  trade,  the  admis- 
sion of  those  words  which  guarantee  to  neutrals  the  free  navigation, 
not  only  to  the  ports,  but  "upon  the  coasts  of  the  Powers  at  war."  It 
a  direct  trade  only  from  the  neutral  country  to  the  belligerent  ports 
bad  been  intended,  the  first  words  of  the  section  had  amply  secured  it. 
If  it  was  meant  to  perm.it  a  partial  and  successive  discharge  of  the 
different  articles  of  the  cargo,  at  difTerent  ports,  this  also  was  secured 
by  the  general  and  unqualified  permission  to  sail  freely  to  those  ports. 
The  words  "upon  the  coasts"  were  first  introduced  into  the  treaty  o£ 
armed  neutrality  in  1780.  They  were  there  employed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  asserting  the  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  on  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  belligerents.  From  that  treaty  they  had  since  been  care- 
fully transcribed,  first  into  the  hostile  convention  of  1800,  and  now 
again  into  the  conciliatory  arrangement  of  1801,  to  which  they  wer$ 
thenceforth  to  look  for  the  rule  of  maritime  law. 

But  even  supposing  the  sense  of  the  convention  of  1801  was  amr 
biguous,  as  to  the  coasting  trade,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  ha| 
surrendered  to  neutrals  the  right  to  carry  on  the  enemy's  colonial 
trade.  The  only  relaxation  which  had  been  allowed  by  Great  Britair . 
during  the  war  with  France,  of  the  principle  asserted  by  her,  was  that 
contained  in  the  order  in  council  of  January  8,  1794  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  permit  neutral  vessels  to  carry  to  the  ports  of  the  Unite  1 
States  the  produce  of  the  French  colonies.    In  other  respects,  the  pn 
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vious  order  of  the  6th  NoA^ember,  1793  still  remained  in  full  force, 
unless  it  were  annulled  by  the  convention  of  1801.  The  second  section 
of  the  third  article  of  this  treaty  distinctly  provided,  that  all  "the  effects 
embarked  on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war  and  enemy's  property ;  and  it  is  agreed  not  to  com- 
prise in  the  number  of  the  latter,  the  merchandise  of  the  produce, 
growth,  or  manufacture  of  countries  at  war,  which  should  have  been 
acquired  by  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  Power,  and  should  be  trans- 
ported for  their  account ;  which  merchandise  can  not  be  excepted,  in 
any  case,  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the  flag  of  the  said  Power." 
It  was  impossible  to  apply  these  words  to  any  other  case  than  that 
of  the  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  French  colonies,  become  the  prop- 
erty of  neutrals,  which  was  declared  to  be  free  in  neutral  vessels,  what- 
ever might  be  the  destination,  whether  to  a  neutral  country  or  even 
to  France  itself.^ 

As  to  the  British  claim,  in  respect  to  the  liability  to  capture  and 
confiscation  of  enemy's  property,  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels, 
Lord  Grenville  admitted  that  it  was  fully  recognized  by  the  second 
section  of  the  third  article  of  the  convention,  which  implied  a  relin- 
quishment of  the  opposite  principle  of  free  ships,  free  goods  on  the 
]iart  of  the  northern  Powers. 

The  stipulation  in  the  third  section  of  the  same  article,  relating 
to  contraband  of  war,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
second  separate  article  of  the  convention,  by  which  the  treaty  of 
commerce  of  the  10/21  February,  1797,  was  "confirmed  anew,  and  all 
its  stipulations  repeated  to  be  maintained  in  their  whole  extent."  The 
effect  of  this  article  was  to  reestablish  the  treaty  of  1797,  which  had, 
by  a  temporarv  stipulation,  admitted  the  subjects  of  the  Russian 
Empire  to  carry,  in  their  own  ships,  naval  stores  to  the  enemy's  ports. 
The  treaty  itself  would  soon  expire,  but  the  privilege  it  granted  to 


^It  should  be  observed  that  the  right  to  carry  on  the  colonial  trade  granted 
by  this  article  was  subsequently  limited  by  the  explanatory  declaration,  which 
had  already  been  signed  at  Moscow  at  the  time  when  Lord  Grenville  was 
'^peaking,  though  unknown  to  him,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  "the  freedom 
nf  commerce  and  navigation,  granted  by  the  said  article  to  the  subjects  of  a 
neutral  Power,  does  not  authorize  them  to  carry,  in  time  of  war,  the.  produce 
or  merchandise  of  the  colonies  of  the  belligerent  Power,  direct  to  the  con- 
tinental possessions,  nor  vice  versa,  from  the  mother  country  to  the  enemy's 
colonies;  but  that  the  said  subjects  are,  however,  to  enjoy  the  same  advan- 
tages and  facilities  in  this  commerce  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored 
nation,  and  especially  by  the  United  States  of  America."  Martens,  Recueil 
dc  Traites,  vol.  7,  p.  271. 
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Russia  of  carrying  naval  stores  would  not  expire  with  it.  The  article 
which  contained  that  stipulation  had  been  separated  from  all  commer- 
cial stipulations,  and  transferred  from  the  temporary  treaty  of  1797 
into  the  convention  of  1801,  which  was  expressly  declared  to  be  per- 
petual.^ The  third  and  fourth  sections  of  this  article,  wViich  treat  of 
contraband  and  of  blockaded  ports,  did  each  of  them  expressly  contain, 
not  the  concession  of  any  special  privilege  to  be  thenceforth  enjoyed 
by  the  contracting  Parties  only,  but  the  recognition  of  an  universal 
and  preexisting  right,  which,  as  such,  could  not  justly  be  refused  to 
any  other  independent  State.  The  third  section,  relating  to  contra- 
band of  war,  was,  in  all  its  parts  strictly  declaratory.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  a  separate  preamble,  announcing  that  its  object  was  to  prevent 
"all  ambiguity  or  misunderstanding  as  to  what  ought  to  be  considered 
as  contraband  of  war."  Conformably  with  this  intention,  the  con- 
tracting Parties  declared,  in  the  body  of  the  clause,  what  were  the 
only  commodities  which  they  acknowledge  as  such.  And  this  declar- 
ation was  followed  by  a  special  reserve,  that  "it  shall  not  prejudice 
their  particular  treaties  with  other  Powers." 

If  the  parties  had  intended  to  treat  of  this  question  only  as  it  related 
to  their  own  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  to  leave  it,  in  that 
respect,  on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  stood  before  the  formation 
of  the  hostile  league  of  1800,  all  mention  of  contraband  in  that  part 
of  the  convention  would  evidently  have  been  superfluous.  Nothing 
more  could,  in  that  case,  be  necessary  than  to  renew  the  former  treaties 
which  had  specified  the  lists  of  contraband ;  and  as  that  renewal  was 
expressly  stipulated  in  another  article  of  the  convention,  the  third 
section  must  be  considered  as  introduced  for  some  distinct  purpose. 
It  must  therefore  unquestionably  be  understood  in  that  larger  sense 
announced  in  its  preamble,  and  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  declara- 
tion which  it  contained.  It  must  be  taken  as  laying  down  a  general  rule 
for  all  future  discussions  with  any  Power  whatever,  on  the  subject  of 
military  or  naval  stores,  and  as  establishing  a  principle  of  law  which 
was  to  decide  universally  on  a  just  interpretation  of  the  technical  term 
of  contraband  of  war.  The  reservation,  made  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  section,  of  special  treaties  with  other  Powers,  was  manifestly  in- 


i"Article  8.  The  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the  present  act  shall 
be  alike  applicable  to  all  tTie  maritime  wars  in  which  one  of  the  two  Powers 
may  be  engaged  whilst  the  other  remains  neutral.  These  stipulations  shall 
consequently  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  shall  serve  for  a  constant  rule  te 
the  contracting  Powers  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation." 
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consistent  with  any  more  limited  construction.  It  was  unnecessary  to 
declare  that  a  stipulation,  extending  only  to  the  Baltic  Powers,  should 
not  prejudice  the  subsisting  treaties  of  Great  Britain  with  other  na- 
tions. But  the  reserve  was  not  only  prudent,  but  necessary,  when  she 
undertook  to  lay  down  a  universal  principle,  applicable  to  all  her 
transactions  with  every  independent  State.  In  recognizing  a  claim 
of  preexisting  right,  and  in  establishing  a  new  interpretation  of  the  law 
of  nations,  it  was  unquestionably  of  extreme  importance  expressly  to 
reserve  the  more  favorable  practice  which  her  subsisting  treaties  had 
established  with  some  other  Powers. 

The  interpretation  given  to  the  term  contraband  of  war  in  the 
convention  was  drawn  exclusively  from  the  treaties  of  armed  neu- 
trality. In  the  league  of  1780,  the  Empress  of  Russia  had  thou;jht 
proper  to  declare  that  her  engagements  with  Great  Britain  on  the 
subject  of  contraband  should  thenceforth  be  considered  as  the  invari- 
able rule  of  natural  and  universal  right.  The  convention  of  1801 
adopted  the  same  rule,  and  adopted  it  on  the  same  ground ;  enumerat- 
ing all  the  commodities  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1797  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia ;  declaring,  that  conformably  to  that  treaty,  the 
two  sovereigns  acknowledge  those  commodities  alone  as  contraband 
of  war.  Great  Britain  must,  in  all  future  discussions  with  other 
neutral  Powers,  abide  the  consequences  of  that  new  rule  of  public 
law  which  she  had  herself  thought  proper  to  proclaim.  She  had  pub- 
licly deserted  her  former  claim,  had  confessed  that  naval  stores  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  and  that  she  herself  no 
longer  acknowledged  them  as  such.  She  had  expressed  this  avowal 
in  the  very  words  originally  intended  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
universal ;  and  had  inserted  it  in  her  treaties  with  those  very  Powers 
who  had  confederated  for  no  other  object  than  to  enforce  her  obser- 
vance of  it. 

The  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  blockaded  ports  was  also  tran- 
scribed, with  the  variation  of  a  single  word,  from  the  corresponding 
articles  of  the  two  conventions  of  armed  neutrality.  Those  articles 
had  declared,  in  substance,  that  no  port  should  be  considered  as  block- 
aded unless  where  the  Power  attacking  it  should  maintain  a  squadron 
constantly  stationed  before  it,  and  sufficiently  near  to  create  an  evident 
danger  of  entering.  In  the  convention  of  1801,  instead  of  the  words, 
"and  sufficiently  near,"  the  contracting  parties  had  substituted,  "or  suffi- 
ciently near."    And  he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  by  this  minute 
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change,  trifling  and  unimportant  as  it  was,  they  intended  to  establish, 
in  their  full  extent,  the  principles  which  Great  Britain  had  main- 
tained on  this  great  question  of  maritime  blockade,  and  which  the 
article,  in  its  original  state,  as  it  stood  in  the  two  neutral  conventions 
was  intended  completely  to  subvert.  But  what  he  complained  of,  was 
the  glaring  impolicy  of  resting  so  important  a  principle  on  the  minute 
and  scarcely  perceptible  variation  of  a  single  article.  He  stated,  how- 
ever, two  other  objections  to  the  article: 

1.  That  when  it  spoke  of  the  Power  which  attacks  the  port,  it 
seems,  in  some  degree,  to  countenance  the  unfounded  assertion  that 
a  blockade  by  sea,  like  that  by  land,  required  an  actual  design  of  re- 
ducing or  conquering  the  particular  place  to  which  it  was  applied. 
Whereas  Great  Britain  maintained,  in  her  naval  wars  with  France, 
as  Holland  formerly  maintained  in  her  contest  with  Spain,  that  the 
blockade  of  one  or  more  of  the  enemy's  ports,  or  even  of  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  his  coasts,  may  lawfully  be  adopted  for  the  special 
purpose  of  intercepting  his  supplies,  in  order,  by  this  pressure,  to 
reduce  him  to  just  and  reasonable  conditions  of  peace. 

2.  The  second  objection  arose  from  the  very  nature  of  all  naval 
operations,  depending  so  much  on  the  variations  of  weather,  by  which 
a  squadron  blockading  a  hostile  port,  and  fully  equal  to  the  execution 
of  that  service,  might,  nevertheless,  occasionally  be  unable  to  remain 
either  stationary  before  the  port,  or  even  sufficiently  near  it  to  create 
at  all  times  an  evident  danger  of  entering.  And  if,  as  the  words  of  the 
article  imported,  the  blockade  was  understood  to  continue  so  long 
only  as  that  danger  actually  existed,  and  was  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
considered  as  being  raised  as  often  as  the  danger  ceased,  even  if  for 
the  shortest  interval,  the  utmost  confusion  must  inevitably  arise  in  j 
all  cases,  but  particularly  in  those  of  neutral  ships  met  with  at  a  dis-  ' 
tance  from  the  blockaded  port,  but  destined  to  it.  It  might  indeed 
be  asserted,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  that  even  giving  the  fullest 
weight  to  that  minute  verbal  change,  on  which  so  much  was  made  to 
depend,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  that  stipulation  must  utterly 
destroy  the  whole  British  system  of  blockade  by  cruising  squadrons. 

Lord  Grenville  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  stipulations  of  the 
convention  as  it  respects  the  visiting  and  examining  neutral  vessels 
under  convoy.  The  claim  of  the  neutral  league  of  1800  confined  this 
examination  to  a  bare  perusal  of  the  papers  of  the  neutral  ships,  which 
papers  were,  for  that  purpose,  to  be  communicated  to  the  belligerent 
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by  the  neutral  officer  on  board  his  own  vessel.  Exactly  the  same  pro- 
ceeding had  been  stipulated  in  the  convention  of  1801,  and  it  was 
added,  in  both  treaties,  that  if  the  papers  so  communicated  should  be 
found  to  be  regular,  no  further  search  should  take  place.  An  excep- 
tion, however,  was  subjoined  in  that  of  1801,  which  constituted  the  only 
practical  difference  on  the  subject  between  the  two  conventions.  It 
was  not,  as  before,  laid  down  absolutely,  that  no  further  search  should, 
in  any  case,  take  place,  but  that  none  should  take  place  "unless  some 
valid  motive  of  suspicion  shall  exist."  Good  faith  forbade  its  being 
contended  that  the  right,  from  which  the  belligerent  had  agreed  to 
abstain,  except  when  some  valid  ground  of  suspicion  should  exist, 
might  still  be  indiscriminately  exercised  at  his  discretion.  As  the 
practice  had  before  stood,  the  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case  pre- 
ceded all  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them.  The  suspicion  arose 
from  the  search,  and  the  detention  of  the  ship  was  its  just  and  natural 
effect.  As  the  law  would  stand  under  the  convention,  suspicion  must 
precede  inquiry,  and  very  few  cases  were  likely  to  occur,  where  any 
valid  ground  of  suspicion  respecting  a  neutral  ship  could  bona  fide 
exist  before  the  search.  It  was  then  but  too  manifest  that,  while  they 
had,  in  words,  established  the  right  of  visiting  ships  tmder  neutral  con- 
voy, thev  had,  in  fact,  so  limited  and  circumscribed  the  practice,  as 
utterly  to  renounce  every  beneficial  purpose  to  which  it  could,  by  any 
possibility,  be  applied.^ 

In  order  to  complete  our  view  of  the  controversy  growing  out  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  both  in  the  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  peace,  between  France  and  Great  Britain  signed  in 
1801,  and  in  the  definitive  treaty  concluded  at  Amiens  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  total  silence  was  observed  respecting  the  disputed  points 
of  maritime  law.  On  the  rupture  which  took  place  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  consequence  of  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen  and 
capture  of  the  Danish  fleet,  the  Russian  Government  published  on  the 
26th  October,  1807,  a  declaration  forever  annulling  the  maritime  con- 
vention of  1801,  and  proclaiming  "anew  the  principles  of  the  armed 
.  neutrality,  that  moniunent  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Empress  Catharine 
and  engaging  never  to  derogate  from  this  system. 

The  British  Government  published,  on  the  18th  December,  an  answer 


^Speech  delivered  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  13,  1801, 
Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  200-255.  For  the  very  lame 
and  ineonclusive  replies  made  by  other  speakers,  see  ibid.,  pp.  256-263. 
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to  this  declaration  proclaiming  "anew  the  principles  of  maritime  law, 
against  which  was  directed  the  armed  neutrality  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Empress  Catharine." 

It  was  stated  that  these  principles  had  been  recognized  by  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe  who  framed  that  league,  and  no  one  more  strictly 
conformed  to  them  than  Russia  herself  under  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Catharine.  It  was  the  right,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  His  Majesty 
to  maintain  these  principles,  which  he  was  determined  to  do  against 
every  confederacy  with  the  assistance  of  divine  Providence.  The 
subsequent  treaties  of  peace  and  of  commerce  between  the  two  Pow- 
ers are  totally  silent  upon  the  disputed  points.^ 

The  treaties  of  peace  signed  at  Paris  in  1814-15,  between  France 
and  the  allied  Powers,  are  equally  silent  upon  the  contested  questions 
of  maritime  law. 


^Martens,  Manuel  diplomatique  sur  les  Droits  des  Neutres  sur  Mer,  p.  69. 
The  questions  involved  in  the  controversy,  respecting  the  armed  neutrality, 
became  the  subject  of  polemic  discussion  by  various  public  jurists,  both  in 
belligerent  and  neutral  countries.  Among  these  works  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable was  the  examination  of  the  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  case 
of  the  Swedish  convoy  by  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Schlegel  published  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1800.  It  was  replied  to  by  Dr.  Croke  in  his  remarks  upon  Mr 
Schlegel's  work  upon  the  visitation  of  rentral  vessels  under  convoy.  London, 
1801. 
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Declaration  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  regarding  the  Principles  of 
Armed  Neutrality,  addressed  to  the  Courts  of  London,  Ver- 
sailles and  Madrid,  February  28,  1780^ 

The  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  has  so  fully  manifested  her  senti- 
ments of  equity  and  moderation,  and  has  given  such  evident  proofs, 
during  the  course  of  the  war  that  she  supported  against  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  of  the  regard  she  has  for  the  rights  of  neutrality  and  the  lib- 
erty of  universal  commerce,  as  all  Europe  can  witness.  This  conduct, 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  impartiality  that  she  has  displayed  during 
the  present  war,  justly  inspires  her  with  the  fullest  confidence,  that 
her  subjects  would  peaceably  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and 
the  advantages  belonging  to  a  neutral  nation.  Experience  has  never- 
theless proved  the  contrary.  Neither  the  above-mentioned  considera- 
tions, nor  the  regard  to  the  rights  of  nations,  have  prevented  the  sub- 
jects of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  from  being  often  molested  in'  their 
navigation,  and  stopped  in  their  operations,  by  those  of  the  belhgerent 
Powers. 

These  hindrances  to  the  liberty  of  trade  in  general,  and  to  that  of 
Russia  in  particular,  are  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  attention  of  all 
neutral  nations.  The  Empress  finds  herself  obliged  therefore  to  free 
it  by  all  the  means  compatible  with  her  dignity  and  the  well-being  of 
her  subjects;  but,  before  she  puts  this  into  execution,  and  with  a 
sincere  intention  to  prevent  any  future  infringements,  she  thought  it 
but  just  to  publish  to  all  Europe  the  principles  she  means  to  follow, 
which  are  the  most  proper  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  or  any 
occurrences  that  may  occasion  it.  Her  Imperial  Majesty  does  it  with 
the  more  confidence,  as  she  finds  these  principles  coincident  with  the 
primitive  right  of  nations  which  every  people  may  reclaim,  and  which 
the  belligerent  Powers  can  not  invalidate  without  violating  the  laws 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  158. 
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of  neutrality,  and  without  disavowing  the  maxims  they  have  adopted 
in  the  different  treaties  and  public  engagements. 
They  are  reducible  to  the  following  points: 

(1)  That  all  neutral  ships  may  freely  navigate  from  port  to  port, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

(2)  That  the  effects  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  said  warring 
Powers  shall  be  free  in  all  neutral  vessels,  except  contraband  mer- 
chandise. 

(3)  Thai  the  Empress,  as  to  the  specification  of  the  above-mentioned 
merchandise,  holds  to  what  is  mentioned  in  the  10th  and  11th  articles 
of  her  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  extending  her  obliga- 
tions to  all  the  Powers  at  war. 

(4)  That,  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  a  blockaded  port,  this  is 
only  to  be  understood  of  one  which  is  so  well  kept  in  by  the  ships  of 
the  Power  that  attacks  it,  and  which  keep  their  places,  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  enter  into  it. 

(5)  That  these  principles  serve  as  a  rule  for  proceedings  and  judg- 
ments upon  the  legality  of  prizes. 

Her  Imperial  Majesty,  in  making  these  points  public,  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare,  that  to  maintain  them,  and  to  protect  the  honor  of  her 
flag,  the  security  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  her  subjects,  she  has 
prepared  the  greatest  part  of  her  maritime  forces.  This  measure  will 
not,  however,  influence  the  strict  neutraHty  she  does  observe,  and  will 
observe  so  long  as  she  i?  not  provoked  and  forced  to  break  the 
bounds  of  moderation  and  perfect  impartiality.  It  will  be  only  in  this 
extremity  that  her  fleet  have  orders  to  go  wherever  honor,  interest,  and 
need  may  require. 

In  giving  this  solemn  assurance  with  the  usual  openness  of  her 
character,  the  Empress  can  not  do  other  than  promise  herself  that  the 
belligerent  Powers,  convinced  of  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  equity 
which  animate  her,  will  contribute  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
these  salutary  purposes,  which  manifestly  tend  to  the  good  of  all 
nations,  and  to  the  advantage  even  of  those  at  war.  In  consequence 
of  which.  Her  Imperial  Majesty  will  furnish  her  commanding  officers 
with  instructions  conformable  to  the  above-mentioned  principles, 
founded  upon  the  primitive  laws  of  people,  and  so  often  adopted  in 
their  conventions. 
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Russian   Memoradum    presented   to    the    States-General    of    the. 
Netherlands,  April  3,  1780' 

High  and  Mighty  Lords : 

The  underwritten  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  the  Empress  of  all 
the  Russias  has  the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  a  copy  of  the  declar- 
ation which  the  Empress  his  sovereign  has  made  to  the  belligerent 
Powers.  Your  High  Mightinesses  may  look  upon  this  communication 
as  a  particular  mark  of  the  attention  of  the  Empress  for  the  republic, 
which  is  equally  interested  in  the  reasons  which  occasioned  the  declar- 
ation. He  has  further  orders  to  declare  to  Your  High  Mightinesses,  in 
the  name  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  that  how  desirous  soever  she  may 
be  on  the  one  hand  to  maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  during  the 
present  war,  yet  Her  Majesty  is  as  determined  to  take  the  most  effica- 
cious means  to  support  the  honor  of  the  Russian  flag,  the  security  of 
the  trade,  and  the  navigation  of  her  subjects,  and  not  suffer  either  to 
be  hurt  by  any  of  the  belligerent  Powers ;  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
on  this  occasion  any  misunderstanding  or  false  interpretation,  she 
thought  it  necessary  to  specify  in  the  declaration  the  limits  of  a  free 
trade,  and  what  is  called  contraband.  That,  if  the  definition  of  the 
former  is  founded  upon  the  clearest  notions  of  natural  right,  the  latter 
is  literally  taken  from  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  by  which  Her  Imperial  Majesty  means  incontestably 
to  prove  her  good  faith  and  impartiality  towards  each  party ;  that  she 
consequently  apprehends  that  the  other  trading  Powers  will  immediately 
come  into  her  way  of  thinking  relative  to  neutrality. 

From  these  Considerations,  Her  Imperial  Majesty  has  ordered  the 
underwritten  to  invite  Your  High  Mightinesses  to  make  a  common 
cause  with  her,  as  such  an  union  may  serve  to  protect  the  trade  and 
navigation,  and  at  the  same  time  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to 
communicate  to  Your  High  Mightinesses  the  regulation  she  has  in 
consequence  taken. 

The  same  invitation  has  been  made  to  the  Courts  of  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm  and  Lisbon,  in  order  that  by  the  united  endeavors  of  all 
the  neutral  maritirpe  Powers,,  a  natural -system,  founded  on  justice, 
might  be  established  and  legalized  in  favor  of  the  trade  of  neutral 
nations,  which  by  its  real  advantages  might  serve  for  a  rule  for 
future  ages. 

The  underwritten  does  not  doubt  but  your  High  Mightinesses  will. 


^Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  .'^46. 
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without  delay,  take  the  invitation  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  into  con- 
sideration, and  concur  in  immediately  making  a  declaration  to  the 
belligerent  Powers,  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the 
Empress,  explaining  at  the  same  time  the  nature  of  a  free  and  con- 
traband trade,  conformable  to  their  respective  treaties  with  the  other 
nations. 

.  For  the  rest,  the  underwritten  has  the  honor  to  assure  your  High 
Mightinesses,  that  if,  to  establish  such  a  glorious  and  advantageous 
system  upon  the  most  solid  basis,  they  wished  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  above-mentioned  neutral  Powers  on  this  subject,  the  Empress, 
his  sovereign,  is  ready  to  join  you. 

Your  Mightinesses  will  easily  see  the  necessity  of  accelerating  your 
resolutions  upon  objects  of  such  importance  and  advantage  for  human- 
ity in  general.  The  underwritten  begs  of  you  to  give  him  a  speedy 
answer. 

Demetri  Prince  Gallitzin 
Hague,  April  5,  rySo. 


Explanations  demanded  by  the  Court  of  Swedfen  relative  to  the 
Russian  Project  for  an  Armed  Neutrality,  April  5,  1780^ 

AUTTCLE    1 

How  and  in  what  manner  a  reciprocal  protection  and  mutual  assist- 
ance shall  be  given. 

.A.RTICLE   2 

Whether  each  particular  Power  shall  be  obliged  to  protect  the  gen- 
eral commerce  of  the  whole,  or  if  in  the  meantime  it  may  employ  a 
part  of  its  armament  in  the  protection  of  its  own  particular  com- 
merce. *  .  , 

Article  3 

If  several  of  these  combined  squadrons  should  meet,  or,  for  exam- 
ple, one  or  more  of  their  vessels,  what  shall  be  the  rule  of  their  con- 


iTranslation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Rccueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  170.     See 
also  Annual  Register,   1780,  p.  354. 
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duct  towards  each  other,  and  how   far  shall   the   neutral  protection 
extend. 

Article  4 

It  seems  essential  to  agree  upon  the  manner  in  which  representations 
shall  be  made  to  the  Powers  at  war,  if,  notwithstanding  our  measures, 
their  ships  of  war,  or  armed  vessels,  should  continue  to  interrupt  our 
commerce  in  any  manner.  Must  these  remonstrances  be  made  in  the 
general  name  of  the  united  Powers,  or  shall  each  particular  Power 
plead  its  own  cause  only? 

Article  5 

Lastly,  it  appears  essentially  necessary  to  provide  against  this  pos- 
sible event,  where  one  of  the  united  Powers,  seeing  itself  driven  to 
extremities  against  any  of  the  Powers  actually  at  war,  should  claim 
the  assistance  of  the  allies  in  this  convention  to  do  her  justice ;  in 
what  manner  can  this  be  best  concerted?  A  circumstance  which 
equally  requires  a  stipulation,  that  the  reprisals  in  that  case  shall  not 
be  at  the  will  of  such  party  injured,  but  that  the  common  voice  shall 
decide :  otherwise  an  individual  Power  might  at  its  pleasure  draw  the 
rest  against  their  inclinations  and  interests  into  disagreeable  extremi- 
ties, or  break  the  whole  league,  and  reduce  matters  into  their  original 
state,  which  would  render  the  whole  fruitless  and  of  no  effect. 


Extract  from  the  Register  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  States-General 
of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  April  13,  1780^ 

It  has  .^eemed  fit  and  it  bas  been  resolved  that  the  affairs  of  the 
States- General  be  so  conducted  that  it  shall  be  stated  to  the  Prince  de 
Gallizin,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the 
Russias,  in  reply  to  his  memorial  of  the  ,3rd  of  this  month,  that  Their 
High  Mightinesses  have  received  with  great  satisfaction  the  communi- 
cation which  it  has  pleased  Her  Imperial  Majesty  to  send  them  con- 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  166. 
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cerning  her  views  and  the  declaration  presented  to  the  Q)urts  of  Ver- 
sailles, of  Madrid,  and  of  London. 

That  Their  High  Mightinesses  regard  this  communication  as  a 
striking  mark  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty's  alfection  for  the  Republic, 
and  that  they  consider  it  a*  honor  and  a  duty  to  make  a  frank  and 
cordial  reply. 

That  Their  High  Mightinesses  can  not  help  perceiving  and  admir- 
ing, as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  well-known  high-mindedness  and  justice 
of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  and  the  object  she  is  endeavoring  to  accom- 
plish and  the  means  she  has  adopted  to  preserve  during  the  present 
war  the  strictest  neutrality  toward  the  belligerent  Powers,  not  only 
to  ensure  the  honor  of  the  Russian  flag  and  to  maintain  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  her  subjects  by  not  permitting  any  of  the  Powers 
at  war  to  do  it  harm,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  and  liberty 
of  Europe,  and  to  estabhsh  on  the  solid  foundtaions  of  justice  and  the 
law  Oif  nations  an  equitable  system  of  navigation  and  commerce  for 
neutral  Powers. 

That  Their  High  Mightinesses  desire,  no  less  than  Her  Imperial 
Ivlajesty,  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality  during  the  present  war,  but 
that  they  have  themselves  especially  experienced  the  prejudice  w^hich 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  neutral  Powers  have  suffered  as  the 
result  of  the  vague  and  imcertain  principles  which  the  belligerent 
Powers  have  adopted  concerning  the  rights  of  neutrals,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  individual  interests  or  the  necessities  of  the  war 
operations;  that  they,  therefore,  like  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  regard  it 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  neutral  Powers  to  cooperate  in  deter- 
mining their  aforesaid  rights  and  in  establishing  them  on  a  firm  basis. 

That,  with  respect  to  the  determination  of  these  rights,  Their  High 
Mightinesses,  by  conforming  to  the  five  points  set  forth  in  Her  Impe- 
rial Majesty's  dei'Iaration  to  the  Courts  of  Versailles,  Madrid  and 
London,  which  was  communicated  to  them,  in  her  behalf,  on  the  3rd 
of  this  month,  by  Prince  de  Galliziii,  stand  ready  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Her  Imperial  Alajesty,  and  to  declare  to  the  belligerent  Powers, 
as  she  has  done,  that  Their  High  Mightinesses  are  entirely  disposed  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  Her  Imperial  Majesty  and  wMth  the  other 
neutral  Powers  to  consider  what  measures  should  be  taken  in  order 
that  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  may  be  most  effectually 
maintained,  with  strict  observance  of  neutrality  toward  the  belligerent 
Powers. 
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That  an  extract  from  the  resolution  which  shall  be  adopted  on  this 
subject  shall  be  handed  by  their  agent,  van  der  Burch  de  Spiering- 
shoek,  to  Prince  de  Gallizin,  Envoy  Extraordinary'  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  with  the  request  that  it  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  support  it  in  the  most 
favorable  manner  with  his  good  offices. 

That  an  extract  shall  also  be  sent  to  Mr.  de  Swaert,  resident  oi 
Iheir  High  Mightinesses  at  the  Court  of  Russia,  for  his  information 
and  instruction,  with  orders  to  cooperate,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  his  power, 
toward  the  success  of  the  good  intentions  of  Their  High  Mightinesses. 

That  the  said  extract  shall  also  be  addressed  to  the  Ministers  o± 
the  Republic  at  the  Courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Lisbon,  for 
their  guidance,  with  orders  to  join  with  the  Minister  of  Russia  at  the 
Courts  where  they  reside  and  to  support  their  efforts  to  the  best  of 
their  abilitv. 


Declaration  of  the  Court  of  England  to  the  States-General  of  the 
Netherlands,  April  17,  1780^ 

Since  Great  Britain  was  drawn  into  an  involuntary  war  with  France 
and  Spain,  the  King's  Ambassador  to  the  States-General  of  the  United 
Provinces  has  presented  a  number  of  memoranda  demanding  the  assist- 
ance stipulated  by  treaties.  Although  these  representations  were  reiter- 
ated in  the  most  urgent  manner  in  the  memorandum  of  March  21, 
they  have  met  with  no  response,  and  their  High  Mightinesses  have 
displayed  no  intention  to  subscribe  to  them. 

By  thus  deferring  the  fulfilment  of  their  most  positive  engagements, 
they  are  deserting  the  alliance  which  has  existed  so  long  between  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Republic,  and  are  placing  themselves 
on  the  level  of  neutral  Powers  that  are  not  bound  to  this  country  by 
any  treaty.  The  principles  of  wisdom  and  equity,  consequently,  re- 
quire the  King  to  consider  the  States  no  longer  in  any  other  relation 
than  the  distant  one  in  which  they  have  placed  themselves,  and  His 
Majesty,  having  taken  this  subject  under  consideration,  has,  with  the 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  173. 
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advice  of  his  Council,  deemed  it  proper  to  order  the  immediate  carry- 
ing out  of  the  measures  which  were  formally  set  forth  in  the  memo- 
randum of  March  21,  last,  and  which  had  previously  been  hinted  to 
Count  de  Welderen,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Republic,  in  a  verbal  declaration  by  Lord  Stormont,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  nearly  two  months  before  the  delivery  of  the  afore- 
said memorandum. 

For  these  reasons,  the  King,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council,  declares 
that  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  shall  henceforth  be  consid- 
ered on  the  footing  of  those  of  neutral  Powers,  which  have  no  treaty 
privileges.  By  these  presents.  His  Majesty  suspends  provisionally  and 
until  further  orders  all  stipulations  specifically  intended  to  favor  in 
time  of  war  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  subjects 
of  the  States-General,  as  set  forth  in  the  various  treaties  in  force 
between  His  Majesty  and  the  Republic,  and  particularly  in  the  marine 
treaties  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  at 
London  on  December  1,  1674. 

His  Majesty,  animated  by  a  feeling  of  humanity,  desiring  neverthe- 
less to  spare  the  interests  of  individuals,  and  not  seeking  to  cause  them 
loss  by  an  act  taking  them  unawares,  declares,  moreover,  with  the 
advice  of  his  Council,  that  the  present  ordinance  shall  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  following  dates,  to  wit : 

In  the  north  seas  and  channel  twelve  days  from  this  date. 

From  the  channel,  the  British  seas  and  the  north  seas  to  the  Canary 
Islands  inclusive,  both  in  the  ocean  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
time  will  be  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  these  presents. 

The  period  will  be  three  months  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the 
equinoctial  line  or  equator. 

Finally,  it  will  be  six  months,  for  the  waters  situated  beyond  the 
equator,  and  in  general  in  all  other  quarters  of  the  world  without 
exception,  or  without  a  more  specific  determination  of  time  or  place 

Rescript  added  to  the  Foregoing  Order 

Inasmuch  as,  in  accordance  with  our  order  in  Council,  dated  April' 
17,  1780,  the  various  treaties  granting  special  privileges  to  subjects 
of  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  matter  of  their 
commerce  and  navigation  in  time  of  war,  are  suspended,  and  as  the 
subjects  of  the  States-General  are  to  be  considered  on  the  same  footing 
as  those  of  other  neutral  States  having  no  treaty  privileges,  until  il 
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shall  please  us  formally  to  signify  the  contrary,  the  commanders  of 
our  war-ships  and  those  of  all  ships  and  vessels  which  have  letters 
of  marque  and  of  reprisal  are  authorized  by  these  presents  to  seize 
and  detain  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  States- 
General  whenever  they  are  found  to  have  on  board  any  effects  belong- 
ing to  the  enemies  of  His  Majesty  or  effects  that  are  considered  by 
the  general  law  of  nations  as  contraband  of  war. 


Reply  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  April  18,  1780^ 

The  King,  being  informed  of  the  Empress's  sentiments  with  respect 
to  the  belligerent  and  neutral  Powers,  by  a  memorial  remitted  to  the 
Compte  de  Florida  Blanca,  on  the  15th  instant  by  Mr.  Etienne  de 
Zinowief,  Minister  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty:  the  King  considers  this 
as  the  effect  of  a  just  confidence  which  His  Majesty  has  on  his  part 
merited ;  and  it  is  yet  more  agreeable  that  the  principles  adopted  by 
this  sovereign  should  be  the  same  as  have  always  guided  the  King,  and 
which  His  Majesty  has  for  a  long  time,  but  without  success,  en- 
deavored to  cause  England  to  observe,  while  Spain  remained  neuter. 
These  principles  are  founded  in  justice,  equity,  and  moderation;  and 
these  same  principles  Russia  and  all  the  other  Powers  have  experi- 
enced in  the  resolutions  formed  by  His  Majesty;  and  it  has  been  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  English  navy,  both  in  the  last  and  t'"e 
present  war  (a  conduct  wholly  subversive  of  the  received  rules  among 
neutral  Powers)  that  His  Majesty  has  been  obliged  to  follow  their 
example;  since  the  English  paying  no  respect  to  a  neutral  flag,  if  the 
same  be  laden  with  effects  belonging  to  the  enemy,  even  if  the  articles 
should  not  be  contraband,  and  that  flag  not  using"  any  means  of  de- 
fending itself,  there  could  not  be  any  just  cause  why  Spain  should 
not  make  reprisals,  to  indemnify  herself  for  the  great  disadvantages 
she  must  otherwise  labor  under.  The  neutral  Powers  have  also  laid 
themselves  open  to  the   inconveniences  they  have  suffered,  by   fur- 


'^Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  350.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de   Traites, 
vol.  3,  p.  164. 
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nishing  themselves  with  double  papers,  and  other  artifices,  to  prevent 
the  capture  of  their  vessels ;  from  which  have  followed  captures  and 
detentions  innumerable,  and  other  disagreeable  consequences,  though 
in  reality  not  so  prejudicial  as  pretended;  on  the  contrary,  some  of 
these  detentions  have  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  proprietors,  as 
the  goods,  being  sold  in  the  port  where  they  were  condemned,  have 
,  frequently  gone  off  at  a  higher  price  than  they  would  have  done  at  the 
place  of  their  destination. 

The  King,  nevertheless,  not  contented  with  these  proofs  of  his  justi- 
fication, which  have  been  manifest  to  all  Europe,  will  this  day  have 
the  glory  of  being  the  first  to  give  the  example  of  respecting  the  neu- 
tral flag  of  all  the  Courts,  that  have  consented,  or  shall  consent,  to 
defend  it,  till  His  Majesty  finds  what  part  the  English  navy  takes,  and 
whether  they  will,  together  with  their  privateers,  keep  within  proper 
bounds.  And  to  show  to  all  the  neutral  Powers  how  much  Spain  is 
desirous  of  observing  the  same  rules  in  time  of  war  as  she  was  di- 
rected by  whilst  neuter.  His  Majesty  conforms  to  the  other  points 
contained  in  the  declaration  of  Russia.  To  be  understood,  neverthe- 
less, that,  with  regard  to  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar,  the  danger  of  en- 
tering subsists,  as  determined  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  said  declara- 
tion. These  dangers  may,  however,  be  avoided  by  the  neutral  Powers, 
if  they  conform  to  those  rules  of  precaution  established  by  Hif 
Majesty's  declaration  of  the  13th  of  last  March,  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  Court  of  Petersburg  by  his  Minister. 

Florida  Blanca 

At  Aranjuez,  1 8  April,  l/So. 


Reply  of  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Em- 
press of  Russia,  April  23,  17i80^  , 

During  tlie  course  of  the  war,  wherein  His  Britannic  Majesty  find* 
himself  engaged  through  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  France  and| 
Spain,  he  hath  constantly  manifested  his  sentiments  of  justice,  equity] 


^Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  349.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Trait es 
vol.  3,  p.  160. 
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and  moderation,  in  every  part  of  his  conduct.  His  Majesty  hath  acted 
towards  friendly  and  neutral  Powers  according  to  their  own  procedure 
respecting  Great  Britain,  and  conformable  to  the  clearest  principles, 
generally  acknowledged  as  the  law  of  nations,  being  the  only  law  be- 
tween Powers  where  no  treaties  subsist,  and  agreeable  to  the  tenor 
of  his  different  engagements  with  other  Powers;  those  engagements 
have  'altered  this  primitive  law,  by  mutual  stipulations,  proportioned 
to  the  will  and  convenience  of  the  contracting  Parties. 

Strongly  attached  to  Her  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  by  the  ties  of 
reciprocal  friendship,  and  common  interest,  the  king,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  those  troubles,  gave  the  most  precise  orders  respecting 
the  flag  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  and  the  commerce  of  her  subjects, 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  tenor  of  the  engagements 
stipulated  by  his  treaty  of  commerce  with  her,  and  to  which  he  shall 
adhere  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness. 

The  orders  to  this  intent  have  been  renewed,  and  the  utmost  care 
will  be  taken  for  their  strictest  execution. 

It  may  be  presumed,  not  the  least  irregularity  will  happen ;  but  in 
case  any  infringements,  contrary  to  these  repeated  orders,  take  place, 
the  courts  of  admiralty,  which  in  this,  like  all  other  countries,  are  es- 
tablished to  take  cognizance  of  such  matters,  and  in  all  cases  do  judge 
solely  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  the  specific  stipulations  of  differ- 
ent treaties,  will  redress  every  hardship  in  so  equitable  a  manner,  that 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  shall  be  perfectly  «;atisfied,  and  acknowledge  a 
like  spirit  of  justice  which  she  herself  possesses. 


Extract  from  the  Register  of  Resolutions  of  the  States-General  of 
the  Netherlands,  April  24,  1780,  replying  to  the  Russian 
Memorandum^ 

Having  deliberated  by  supposition  on  the  memorandum  which  the 
Prince  Gallitzin,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  Her  Majesty  the  -Em- 
press of  all  the  Russias,  presented  to  the  Assembly  on  the  3d  instant, 
accompanied  by  a  declaration    made  by  Her  said  Imperial  Majesty 

^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Rccueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  168. 
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to  the  Courts  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  with  regard  to  the 
freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  her  subjects,  in  which  memo- 
randum this  Minister  makes  known  to  Their  High  Mightinesses  the 
disposition  of  his  sovereign  to  protect,  in  concert  with  neutral  Powers, 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  their  respective  subjects,  as  more  fully 
set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned  documents  of  the  3d ;  it  has  been 
'  deemed  well  and  it  has  been  decided  to  reply  to  the  Prince  Gallitzin 
with  regard  to  his  said  memorandum  that  Their  High  Mightinesses 
have  received  with  great  satisfaction  the  communication  respecting  her  i 
views  which  Her  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  liave  presented  I 
to  them,  and  the  declaration  that  she  has  had  submitted  to  the  Courts  I 
of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid ;  that  Their  High  Mightinesses 
look  upon  this  communication  as  a  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  is  well  disposed  toward  the  Republic  and  that  they 
feel  it  to  be  an  honor  and  a  duty  to  reply  cordially  and  sincerely ;  that 
Their  High  Mightinesses  commend  and  consider  as  a  further  eflfect  of 
the  recognized  magnanimity  and  justice  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  as 
well  as  the  goal  which  she  has  set  before  herself,  that  the  means  which 
she  has  conceived  to  maintain  during  the  present  war  the  most  scrupu- 
lous neutrality  with  the  belligerent  Powers,  and  to  assure  not  only  the 
honor  of  the  flag  of  Russia  and  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  of 
navigation  of  her  subjects,  and  not  to  permit  any  of  tiie  Powers  that 
are  now  at  war  to  inflict  the  slightest  injury  upon  them,  but  also  to 
protect  the  liberties  and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  to  fix  and  establish 
upon  the  most  solid  foundations  of  equity  and  the  law  of  nations,  and 
of  treaties  still  in  force,  an  equitable  system  for  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  neutral  Powers. 

That  Their  High  Mightinesses,  like  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  desiring 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  during  the  present  war,  have  experienced 
only  too  well  the  injuries  suffered  by  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  neutral  Powers  through  the  vague  and  arbitrary  conceptions  held 
by  the  belligerent  Powers  on  the  right  of  neutrals,  which  are  influenced 
by  their  individual  interests  and  their  war  operations,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  Their  High  Mightinesses,  like  Her  Imperial  Majesty, 
deem  it  absolutely  necessary  that  this  right  be  established  upon  solid 
foundations  and  maintained  in  concert  by  the  maritime  neutral 
Powers;  that  with  respect  to  the  determination  of  this  right  Their 
High  Mightinesses,  conforming  entirely  to  the  five  points  contained 
in  the  declaration    made  by  Her  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Courts  of 
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Versailles,  Madrid,  and  London,  and  communicated  in  her  name  to 
Their  High  Mightinesses  on  April  3  by  the  Prince  Gallitzin,  are, 
following  the  example  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  ready  to  make  a 
similar  declaration  to  the  belligerent  Powers.  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses being  thus  disposed  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  this  Princess 
and  the  other  neutral  maritime  Powers  respecting  the  measures  by 
means  of  which,  by  the  observance  of  strict  neutrality  between  the 
Powers  at  war,  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce  may  be  main- 
tained with  their  united  forces  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  both  now 
and  hereafter. 

An  extract  of  the  present  resolution  of  Their  High  Mightinesses 
shall  be  transmitted  by  their  agent  van  der  Burch  de  Spieringshoeck 
to  the  Prince  Gallitzin,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  who  shall  be  requested  to  communicate 
it  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty  and  to  present  to  her  this  reply  under  the 
[most  favorable  aspect,  accompanying  it  with  his  good  offices. 


Reply  of  the  King  of  France  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  April  25,  1780^ 

The  war  in  which  the  King  is  engaged  having  no  other  object  than 
I  the  attachment  of  His  Majesty  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  he  could 
'not  but  with  the  truest  satisfaction  see  the  Empress  of  Russia  adopt 
the  same  principle  and  resolve  to  maintain  it.     That  which  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  claims  from  the  belligerent  Powers  is  no  other  than  the 
rules  already  prescribed  to  the  French  marine,  the  execution  of  which 
is  maintained  with  an  exactitude  known  and  applauded  by  all  Europe. 
The  liberty  of  neutral  vessels,  restrained  only  in  a  few  cases,  is 
the  direct  consequence  of  neutral  right,  the  safeguard  of  all  nations, 
and  the  relief  even  of  those  at  war.     The  King  has  been  desirous, 
not  only  to  procure  a  freedom  of  navigation  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  but  to  those  of  all  the  States  who  hold  their  neu- 
trality, and  that  upon  the  same  conditions  as  are  announced  in  the 
treaty  to  which  His  Majesty  this  day  answers. 


^Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  349;  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  162. 
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His  Majesty  thought  he  had  taken  a  great  step  for  the  general  good, 
and  prepared  a  glorious  epocha  for  his  reign,  by  fixing  by  his  exam- 
ple, the  rights  which  every  belligerent  Power  may,  and  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge to  be  due  to  neutral  vessels.  His  hopes  have  not  been 
deceived,  as  the  Empress,  in  avowing  the  strictest  neutrality,  lias  de- 
clared in  favor  of  a  system  which  the  King  is  supporting  at  the  price 
of  his  people's  blood,  and  that  Her  Majesty  adopts  the  same  rights  as 
he  would  wish  to  make  the  basis  of  the  maritime  code. 

If  fresh  orders  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  vessels  of  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  from  being  disturbed  in  their  navigation  by  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King,  His  Majesty  would  immediately  give  them ;  but  the 
Empress  will  no  doubt  be  satisfied  with  the  dispositions  made  by  His 
Majesty  in  the  regulations  he  has  published.  They  do  not  hold  by 
circumstances  only,  but  they  are  founded  on  the  right  of  nations,  and 
quite  suitable  to  a  prince  who  finds  the  happiness  of  his  own  kingdom 
in  that  of  the  general  prosperity.  The  King  wishes  Her  Imperiaj 
Majesty  would  add  to  the  means  she  has  fixed  to  determine  what 
merchandises  are  reckoned  contraband  in  time  of  war,  precise  rule? 
in  the  form  of  the  sea  papers  with  which  the  Russian  ships  will  be 
furnished. 

With  this  precaution,  His  Majesty  is  assured  nothing  will  happen 
to  make  him  regret  the  having  put  the  Russian  navigators  on  as  ad- 
vantageous a  footing  as  can  be  in  time  of  war.  Happy  circumstances 
have  more  than  once  occurred  to  prove  to  the  Courts  how  important  it 
is  for  them  to  explain  themselves  freely  relative  to  their  respective 
interests. 

His  Majesty  is  very  happy  to  have  explained  his  way  of  thinking 
to  Her  Imperial  Majesty  upon  so  interesting  a  point  for  Russia,  and 
the  trading  Powers  of  Europe.  He  the  more  sincerely  applauds  the 
principles  and  views  of  the  Empress,  as  His  Majesty  partakes  of  the 
same  sentiments  which  have  brought  Her  Majesty  to  adopt  thosej 
measures,  which  must  be  to  the  advantage  of  her  own  subjects,  and! 
all  other  nations. 

Versailles,  April  .^5,  lySo. 


i 
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Reply  of  the  Court  of  Russia  to  the  Explanations  demanded  by 
Sweden  relative  to  the  Project  for  an  Armed  Neutrality,  April 
29,  iVsO^ 

Article  1 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  protection  and  mutual  assistance  shall 
be  granted.  It  must  be  settled  by  a  formal  convention,  to  which  all  the 
neutral  Powers  will  be  invited,  the  principal  end  of  which  is,  to  ensure 
a  free  navigation  to  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations.  Whenever  such 
vessel  shall  have  proved  from  its  papers,  that  it  carries  no  contraband 
goods,  the  protection  of  a  squadron,  or  vessels  of  war,  shall  be  granted 
her,  under  whose  care  she  shall  put  herself,  and  which  shall  prevent 
her  being  interrupted.     From  hence  it  follows: 

Article  2 

That  each  Power  must  concur  in  the  general  security  of  commerce. 
In  the  meantime,  the  better  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  settle,  by  means  of  a  separate  article,  the  places  and  distances 
which  may  be  judged  proper  for  the  station  of  each  Power.  From 
that  method  will  arise  this  advantage,  that  all  the  squadrons  of  the 
allies  will  form  a  kind  of  chain,  and  be  able  to  assist  each  other ;  the 
particular  arrangement  to  be  confined  only  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
allies,  though  the  convention  in  all  other  points,  will  be  communicated 
to  the  Powers  at  war,  accompanied  with  all  the  protestations  of  a 
strict  neutrality. 

Article  3 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  principle  of  a  perfect  equality,  which  must 
regulate  this  point.  We  shall  follow  the  common  mode  with  regard 
to  safety.  In  case  the  squadrons  should  meet  and  engage,  the  com- 
manders will  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  sea  service,  because,  as  is 
observed  above,  the  reciprocal  protection,  under  these  conditions,  should 
be  unlimited. 

Article  4 

It  seems  expedient  that  the  representations  mentioned  in  this  article 
be  made  by  the  party  aggrieved:  and  that  the  Ministers  of  the  other 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recucll  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  171.     See 
also  Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  355. 
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confederate  Powers  support  those  remonstrances  in  the  most  forcible 
and  efficacious  manner. 

Article  5 

We  feel  all  the  importance  of  this  consideration;  and,  to  render  it 
clear,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  case. 

If  any  one  of  the  allied  Powers  should  suffer  itself  to  be  drawn 
in  by  motives  contrary  to  the  established  principles  of  a  neutrality 
and  perfect  impartiality,  should  injure  its  laws,  or  extend  their  bounds, 
it  can  not  certainly  be  expected  that  the  others  should  espouse  the 
quarrel ;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  conduct  would  be  deemed  an  aban- 
doning the  ties  which  unite  them.  But  if  the  insult  offered  to  one 
of  the  allies  should  be  hostile  to  the  principles  adopted  and  announced 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  or  should  be  marked  with  the  character  of 
hatred  and  animosity,  inspired  by  resentment,  these  common  measures 
of  the  confederacy,  which  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  make,  in 
a  precise  and  irrevocable  manner,  laws  for  the  liberty  of  commerce, 
and  the  rights  of  every  neutral  nation,  then  it  shall  be  held  indispen- 
sable for  the  united  Powers  to  make  a  common  cause  of  it  (at  sea 
only)  without  its  being  a  ground- work  for  other  operations,  as  these 
connections  are  purely  maritime,  having  no  other  object  than  naval 
commerce  and  navigation. 

From  all  that  is  said  above,  it  evidently  results,  that  the  common 
will  of  all,  founded  upon  the  principles  admitted  and  adopted  by  the 
contracting  parties,  must  alone  decide,  and  that  it  will  always  be  the 
fixed  basis  of  the  conduct  and  operations  of  this  union.  Finally,  we 
shall  observe,  that  these  conventions  suppose  no  other  naval  arma- 
ment than  what  shall  be  conformable  to  circumstances,  according  as 
those  shall  render  them  necessary,  or  as  may  be  agreed.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  agreement,  once  ratified  and  established,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  consequence ;  and  that  the  belligerent  Powers  will  find  in  it 
sufficient  motives  to  persuade  them  to  respect  the  neutral  flag,  and  pre- 
vent their  provoking  the  resentment  of  a  respectable  communion, 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  evident  justice,  and  the  sole 
idea  of  which  is  received  with  the  universal  applause  of  all  impartial 
Europe. 
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Declaration  of  His  Danish  Majesty  regarding  the  Neutrality 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  communicated  to  the  Courts  of  the  Belligerent 
Powers,  May  8,  1780' 

The  States  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  are  situated  in 
such  a  way  that  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  with  the  Provinces  be- 
longing to  his  Crown  would  be  disturbed,  unless  His  Majesty  took  all 
measures  capable  of  guaranteeing  the  Baltic  and  its  coasts  from  hos- 
tilities and  acts  of  violence  of  all  kinds,  and  of  protecting  it  from 
raids  by  privateers  and  armed  vessels. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  open,  free  and  tranquil  communication 
between  his  Provinces,  the  King  has  resolved  that  the  Baltic  Sea  being 
a  closed  sea,  incontestably  so  by  reason  of  its  geographical  situation, 
where  all  nations  should  and  may  navigate  in  peace  and  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  perfect  tranquillity,  His  Majesty  could  not  admit  thereto 
armed  vessels  of  the  Powers  at  war  for  the  purpose  of  committing  acts 
of  hostility  against  any  one  whatsoever. 

The  other  two  Courts  of  the  north  adopt  and  announce  the  same 
system,  which  is  the  more  just  and  natural  because  all  the  Powers 
whose  States  surround  the  Baltic  enjoy  the  most  profound  peace  and 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  sovereigns  can  secure  to 
their  subjects. 


Russian  Ordinance  concerning  Navigation  under  the  Merchant  Flag 
of  Russia,  May  19,  1780^ 

Article  1 

Merchant  ships  may  not  take  part  in  the  war,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  under  any  pretext  whatsoever ;  neither  may  they  give  aid 
to  any  of  the  belligerent  Powers  by  supplying  it  with  contraband 
goods  under  the  flag  of  Russia.  Contraband  goods  comprise  spe- 
cifically cannons,  mortars,  muskets,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  bullets 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  175. 
-Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  271. 
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of  balls  suitable  for  shooting,  guns,  gun-flints,  fuses,  powder,  salt- 
peter, sulphur,  breastplates,  pikes,  swords,  scabbards,  cartridge-boxes, 
saddles,  and  bridles.  Merchant  ships  must  also  take  great  care  not  to 
have  on  board  a  greater  quantity  of  such  munitions  of  war  than  it 
needs  for  its  own  use,  that  is  to  say,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply 
each  sailor  or  passenger. 

Article  2 

All  other  goods,  to  whomsoever  they  may  belong,  and  even  if  they 
belong  to  subjects  of  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  may  be  freelv 
transported  on  Russian  vessels,  and  shall  enjoy,  together  with  the  goods 
of  our  subjects,  the  protection  of  the  Russian  flag,  except  the  goods 
mentioned  in  Article  1  under  the  head  of  contraband,  which  are 
declared  to  be  such  in  Article  11  of  our  treaty  of  commerce  with 
England.  In  consideration  of  this  security  of  goods  permitted  on  board 
neutral  vessels,  our  subjects  must  take  care  not  to  ship  effects  belonging 
to  them  on  vessels  of  the  nations  at  war,  in  order  to  avoid  any  un- 
pleasantness or  untoward  incident. 

Article  3 

Every  vessel  sailing  from  the  port  of  this  city  or  from  any  other 
port  of  our  Empire  must  be  supplied  with  sufficient  proofs  that  it  be- 
longs to  Russian  subjects ;  that  is  to  say,  the  customary  ship's  register 
and  a  customs  certificate  setting  forth : 

(1)  The  kind  and  quantity  of  the  goods  on  board. 

(2)  For  whose  account  they  have  been  purchased  and  to  whom  they 
are  shipped. 

(3)  To  what  port  and  to  whom  the  vessel  and  its  cargo  are  con- 
signed. 

For  greater  security  the  certificates  issued  by  the  custom  house 
shall  be  vised  by  the  admiralty,  or  in  its  absence  by  the  magistrate 
of  the  place. 

Article  4 

These  prerogatives  shall  be  enjoyed  not  only  by  our  born  subjects 
but  also  by  foreigners,  who  are  domiciled  under  our  rule  and  pay 
public  taxes  like  our  own  subjects;  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  they 
dwell  in  our  country,  since  in  any  other  case  they  would  not  be  per-  J 
mitted  to  use  the  merchant  flag  of  Russia. 


A 
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Article  5 

Each  individual  Russian  vessel,  even  though  a  single  owner  sends 
two  or  three  vessels  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  place,  must  be  pro- 
vided with  the  documents  mentioned  in  Article  3,  which  may  prove 
their  ownership  in  case  the  vessels  should  become  separated  during  the 
voyage  or  in  case  they  should  be  forced  to  follow  different  courses. 

Article  6 

It  is  forbidden  for  any  Russian  vessel  to  have  false  or  equivocal 
bills  of  lading,  charter  parties,  or  other  ship's  papers,  still  more  false 
declarations,  inasmuch  as  these  last  always  expose  them  to  inevitable 
danger.  Therefore  special  attention  should  be  given  to  see  that  the 
documents  are  in  good  order  and  state  clearly,  as  specified  above, 
the  true  destination  of  the  vessel  and  the  character  of  its  cargo.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  contract  between  the  owner  of  the  goods  and 
the  master  of  the  vessel  or  the  agreement  known  as  the  charter  party 
be  always  on  board.  But,  as  it  quite  often  happens  that  the  owner 
of  the  goods,  in  shipping  them,  either  on  his  own  vessel  or  on  some 
other  neutral  vessel  chartered  by  him,  decides  in  advance,  solely  on 
speculation,  to  sell  them  in  a  certain  port,  and,  in  case  the  price  in  that 
port  is  too  low,  in  some  more  distant  port,  he  must  not,  in  such  a  case, 
fail  to  specify  and  determine  the  two  ports  in  the  order  of  the  course 
and  of  their  situation,  in  one  and  the  same  bill  of  lading,  and  not  in 
two.  This  same  precaution  must  be  observed  with  regard  to  charter 
parties,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  differences  between  them  and  the 
bills  of  lading.  And,  in  case  any  of  our  subjects,  in  contempt  of  these 
provisions,  should  stoop  to  artifice  and  duplicity,  they  may  be  assured 
that  they  shall  never  enjoy  our  protection,  which  shall  be  given  only 
to  lawful  and  innocent  commerce,  and  under  no  circumstances  to  illicit 
and  fraudulent  trade. 

Article  7 

Every  Russian  vessel  which,  after  having  unloaded  its  cargo  in  some 
foreign  port,  purposes  to  return  to  its  country  or  to  proceed  further 
to  some  other  foreign  point,  must  provide  itself  in  this  port,  and  in 
any  other  where  it  may  stop  to  trade,  with  the  documents  required  by 
the  practice  of  the  country,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  at  any 
time  to  what  nation  the  vessel  belongs,  from  what  port  it  comes,  for 
what  port  it  is  bound,  and  with  what  new  goods  it  has  been  loaded. 
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Article  8 

Inasmuch  as  the  aforesaid  documents  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
prove  neutral  ownership  of  goods  on  board  the  ship,  particular  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  throw  them  overboard,  or  any  other  writings 
or  papers  without  exception,  or  on  any  occasion  whatever,  particularly 
on  encountering  another  vessel,  since  by  such  a  proceeding  the  vessel 
may  lay  itself  open  to  well  founded  suspicion  and  to  disagreeable 
consequences. 

Article  9 

Care  should  be  taken  that  there  be  not  on  board  a  Russian  vessel 
a  merchant,  a  commercial  employee,  or  other  officer,  or  more  than  one 
third  of  the  sailors,  who  are  subjects  of  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers, 
since  otherwise  such  a  vessel  might  meet  with  many  unpleasant  inci- 
dents. Vessels  purchased  in  time  of  war  from  subjects  of  belligerent 
Powers  would  be  exposed  to  similar  complications.  Therefore,  now 
and  as  long  as  the  present  war  lasts,  they  may  not  be  purchased  for 
any  other  purpose  than  for  navigation  in  the  Baltic  or  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Article  10 

It  is  forbidden,  in  general,  to  carry  any  goods  from  any  point  what- 
ever to  places  that  are  now  under  blockade  or  siege,  by  land  or  by  sea : 
and  if  any  of  our  merchants  should  risk  such  unlawful  commerce,  they 
shall  not,  in  spite  of  their  loss,  have  the  slightest  right  to  seek  our 
protection. 

Article  11 

All  our  subjects,  who  happen  to  be  in  foreign  lands  for  commercial 
purposes,  must  conform  strictly  to  the  local  mercantile  laws  in  force, 
as  well  as  to  the  ordinances  of  the  place  where  they  reside  or  to 
which  thev  send  their  vessels.  And  in  order  that  these  laws  and  ordi- 
nances may  be  known  to  them  so  far  as  possible,  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  shall  communicate  to  our  Chamber  of  Commerce  all 
papers  relating  thereto,  so  that  all  merchants  may  be  informed  thereof 
by  means  of  the  gazettes. 

Article  12 

Our  purpose  to  protect  and  to  defend  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  our  faithful  subjects  in  nowise  con- 
templates that  our  course  shall  result  in  injury  to  any  of  the  belligerent 
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Powers,  or  that  individual  merchants  take  advantage  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  unlawful  gains.  Therefore  we  expressly  forbid  the 
merchants  of  our  empire  to  permit  foreigners  to  sail  ships  or  to  carry 
on  commerce  under  their  name.  In  case  of  contravention  of  our  will  in 
this  respect,  the  guilty  party  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  engage  in  mari- 
time commerce  and  to  enjoy  our  imperial  protection  therein. 

If  our  subjects,  who  are  engaged  in  maritime  commerce,  strictly 
comply  with  the  terms  of  this  ordinance,  they  can  count,  in  return,  on 
our  full  and  unlimited  protection  in  their  business  in  a  foreign  country, 
as  well  as  on  the  attentive  and  zealous  intercession  of  the  Minister, 
agents,  or  consuls,  who  reside  there  in  our  behalf.  To  this  end  our 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  will  provide  them  in  due  time  with 
proper  instructions.  On  the  other  hand,  those  of  our  subjects  who 
shall  not  observe  these  rules  can  not  have  the  slightest  claim  on  our 
protection  in  the  misfortunes  and  losses  which  may  result  from  wilfully 
neglecting  to  use  the  necessary  circumspection  enjoined  upon  them. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  notifying  our  present  ordinance  to 
Russian  merchants  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  ports,  shall  not  fail  at 
the  same  time  to  supply  the  custom  houses  with  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions relating  thereto,  nor  to  inform  the  heads  of  the  governments 
where  there  are  ports  of  our  will,  in  order  that  it  may  be  uniformly 
observed  in  all  the  tribunals,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  therewith. 

Given  at  Czarsko-Zelo,  May  8/19,  1780. 

(Signed)   Catherine 


Reply  of  the  Court  of  France  to  the  Danish  Declaration  regarding 
the  Neutrality  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  May  25,  1780^ 

Far  from  wishing  to  extend  the  theater  of  the  war,  the  King  has 
constantly  manifested  his  desire  to  restrict  it.  The  solicitude  of  His 
Majesty  to  fix  precisely  the  portions  of  neutral  coasts  where  his  sub- 
jects may  not  attack  the  enemy  has  already  proved  how  greatly  he  re- 
spected the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Powers  that  border  on  the  Baltic 
Sea ;  since  they  have  declared  themselves  neutral.  His  Majesty  has 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  vol.  3,   176. 
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regarded  that  sea  as  closed  by  order  of  its  sovereigns.  He  shall  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  same  course,  and  since  it  is  apparently  the  wish 
of  His  Danish  Majesty  that  orders  be  given  that  no  French  vessel  shall 
commit  acts  of  hostility  beyond  the  sound,  the  Envoy  of  Denmark 
can  assure  His  Majesty  that  the  King  will  gladly  comply  with  his 
desire. 

'  His  Majesty  has  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  do  what  is  advan- 
tageous and  agreeable  to  neutral  Powers,  those  Powers  especially  that 
show  themselves  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and 
in  particular  His  Danish  Majesty,  whose  confidence  and  friendship  he 
earnestly  desires  to  keep. 

(Signed)   Vergennes 


Declaration  of  His  Danish  Majesty  to  the  Courts  of  London,  Ver- 
sailles and  Madrid,  July  8,  1780^ 

If  the  most  exact  and  perfect  neutrality,  with  the  most  regular 
navigation,  and  the  most  inviolable  respect  to  treaties,  could  have  kept 
free  the  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way from  the  inroads  of  the  Powers  with  whom  he  is  at  peace,  free 
and  independent,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  take  measures  to  en- 
sure to  his  subjects  that  liberty  to  which  they  have  the  most  incon- 
trovertible right.  The  King  of  Denmark  has  always  founded  his  glory 
and  his  grandeur  upon  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  other  people.  It 
has  been  his  rule,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  testify  to  all 
the  Powers,  his  friends,  a  conduct  the  most  capable  of  convincing 
them  of  his  pacific  intentions,  and  of  his  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
general  happiness  of  Europe.  His  proceedings  have  always  been  con- 
formable to  these  principles,  against  which  nothing  can  be  alleged ; 
he  has  not,  till  now.  addressed  himself,  but  to  the  Powers  at  war,  to 
obtain  a  redress  of  his  griefs ;  and  he  has  never  wanted  moderation 
in  his  demands,  nor  acknowledgments  when  they  have  received  the 
success  they  deserved:  but  the  neutral  navigation  has  been  too  often 


^Translation.     For  the  French  te.xt.  see  Martens.  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3, 
p.  178.    See  also,  Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  352. 
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molested,  and  the  most  innocent  commerce  of  his  subjects  too'  fre- 
quently troubled ;  so  that  the  King  finds  himself  obliged  to  take 
proper  measures  to  assure  to  himself  and  his  allies  the  safety  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  inseparable  rights 
of  liberty  and  independence.  If  the  duties  of  neutrality  are  sacred, 
the  law  of  nations  has  also  its  rights  avowed  by  all  impartial  Powers, 
established  by  custom,  and  founded  upon  equity  and  reason.  A  nation 
independent  and  neuter,  does  not  lose  by  the  war  of  others  the  rights 
which  she  had  before  the  war,  because  peace  exists  between  her  and  all 
the  belligerent  Powers.  Without  receiving  or  being  obliged  to  follow 
the  laws  of  either  of  them,  she.  is  allowed  to  follow,  in  all  places 
(contraband  excepted),  the  traffic  which  she  would  have  a  right  to  do, 
if  peace  existed  with  all  Europe,  as  it  exists  with  her.  The  King 
pretends  to  nothing  beyond  what  the  neutrality  allows  him.  This  is 
his  rule,  and  that  of  his  people;  and  the  King  can  not  accord  to  the 
principle,  that  a  Power  at  war  has  a  right  to  interrupt  the  commerce 
of  his  subjects.  Pie  thinks  it  due  to  himself  and  his  subjects,  faithful 
observers  of  these  rules,  and  to  the  Powers  at  war  themselves,  to 
declare  to  them  the  following  principles,  which  he  has  always  held, 
and  which  he  will  always  avow  and  maintain,  in  concert  with  the 
Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  whose  sentiments  he  finds  entirely  con- 
formable with  his  own. 

(1)  That  neutral  vessels  have  a  right  to  navigate  freely  from  port 
to  port,  even  on  the  coasts  of  the  Powers  at  war. 

(2)  That  the  efifects  of  the  subjects  of  the  Powers  at  war  shall  be 
free  in  neutral  vessels,  except  such  as  are  deemed  contraband. 

(3)  That  nothing  is  to  be  understood  under  the  denominations  of 
contraband,  that  is  not  expressly  mentioned  as  such  in  the  third  article 
of  his  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1670,  and 
the  26th  and  27th  articles  of  his  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  in 
the  year  1742;  and  the  King  will  equally  maintain  these  rules  with, 
those  Powers  with  whom  he  has  no  treaty. 

(4)  That  he  will  look  upon  a  blockaded  port  as  one  into  which  no 
vessel  can  enter  without  evident  danger,  on  account  of  vessels  of  war 
stationed  there,  which  form  an  effectual  blockade. 

(5)  That  these  principles  serve  for  rules  in  procedure,  and  that 
Justice  shall  be  expeditiously  rendered,  after  the  rules  of  the  sea,  con- 
formably to  treaty  and  usage  received. 

(6)  His  majesty  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  he  will  maintain 
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these  principles  with  the  honor  of  his  flag,  and  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  his  subjects;  and  that  it 
is  for  this  purpose  he  has  armed  a  part  of  his  navy,  although  he  is 
desirous  to  preserve,  with  all  the  Powers  at  war,  not  only  a  good  un- 
derstanding, but  all  the  friendship  which  the  neutrality  can  admit  of. 
The  King  will  never  recede  from  these  principles,  unless  he  is  forced 
to  it :  he  knows  the  duties  and  the  obligations ;  he  respects  them  as  he 
does  his  treaties  and  desires  no  other  than  to  maintain  them.  His 
Majesty  is  persuaded,  that  the  belligerent  Powers  will  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  his  motives ;  that  they  will  be  as  averse  as  himself  to 
doing  any  thing  that  may  oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  that 
they  will  give  their  orders  to  their  admiralty  and  to  their  officers,  con- 
formably to  the  principles  above  recited,  which  tend  to  the  general 
happiness  and  interest  of  all  Europe. 
CoPENH.AGEX,  July  8,  ij8n. 

Bernstorff 


Convention  for  an  Armed  Neutrality  between  Russia  and  Denmark 
and  Norway,  July  9,  1780^ 

Whereas  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  neuter  Powers  is  greatly 
injured  by  the  present  war  at  sea  which  has  broken  out  between  Great 
Britain,  on  the  one  part,  and  France  and  Spain,  on  the  other  part,  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  in  consequence  of  their  assiduous  attention  to  sup- 
port their  own  dignity,  and  to  unite  their  constant  care  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  their  respective  subjects ;  as  well  as  from  the  respect 
which  they  have  at  all  times  manifested  for  the  rights  of  nations  in 
general,  have  found  it  necessary,  in  the  present  circumstances,  to  de- 
termine their  conduct  according  to  these  sentiments. 

Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia,  in  her  declaration  to  the  bel- 
ligerent Powers,  dated  February  28,  1780,  has  plainly  stated,  in  the 
face  of  all   Europe,   the   fundamental   principles   which   derive  frcmi 


'Jenkinson's  Treaties,  vol.  iii,  p.  259.     Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces  ac- 
ceded to  this  treaty  on  July  21,   1780,  and  January  5,   1781,  respectively 
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the  primitive  rights  of  mankind,  and  which  Her  said  Majesty  claims 
and  adopts  as  a  rule  of  her  conduct  in  the  present  war.  As  this  at- 
tention of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  in  watching  over  the  reciprocal 
rights  of  nations,  has  been  honored  with  the  approbation  of  all  neu- 
tral Powers,  Her  said  Majesty  has  engaged  in  this  affair,  which  mate- 
rially concerns  her  most  essential  interests,  and  has  proceeded  therein 
so  far  that  it  may  be  seriously  considered  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  both  the  present  and  future  time,  as  it  tends  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  and  invariable  system  of  the  rights,  preroga- 
tives, and  engagements  of  neutrality. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  these  principles,  has  likewise  established  and  claimed  them 
in  his  declaration  of  the  8th  of  July,  1780,  which  declaration  (as  well 
as  that  of  the  Empress  of  Russia)  His  said  Majesty  has  caused  to  be 
communicated  to  the  belligerent  Powers ;  and  in  order  to  support  these 
principles  efficaciously.  His  Majesty  has  ordered  part  of  his  fleet  to  be 
fitted  out.  From  these  proceedings  have  arisen  that  harmony  and 
unanimity  with  w^hich  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  have  thought  neces- 
sary in  mutual  friendship  and  reciprocal  confidence,  and  in  conform- 
ity to  the  interest  of  their  respective  subjects,  to  confirm  their  com- 
mon engagements  by  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  convention. 

To  this  end  Their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  have  chosen  and 
appointed  the  following  plenipotentiaries,  viz.:  Her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  has  appointed  Charles  van  Osten,  commonly  called 
Baron  Saken,  Privy  Counselor  of  State,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Ann,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  Her  said  Majesty  to  the  Court 
of  Denmark,  etc.,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
has  appointed  Otton  Count  of  Thott,  Privy  Counsellor  of  State, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Elephant,  etc.,  Joachim  Otton  Baron  de 
Schack-Rathlau,  Privy  Counselor  of  State,  Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Elephant,  etc.,  John  Henry  Baron  Eichstedt,  Privy  Counselor  of 
State,  Governor  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Denmark,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Elephant,  etc.,  and  Andrew 
Peter  Count  BernstorflF,  Privy  Counselor  and  Minister  and  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  foreign  department,  President  of  the  Royal  Ger- 
man Chancer\\  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Elephant,  etc.,  which  said 
Ministers,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  which  were  found 
to  be  in  due  form,  have  concluded  and  agreed  to  the  following  articles : 
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Article  1 

That  Their  aforesaid  Majesties  are  sincerely  determined  to  main- 
tain, constantly,  the  most  perfect  friendship  and  harmony  with  the 
different  Powers  at  present  engaged  in  war,  and  to  observe  the  most 
scrupulous  neutrality;  and  in  consequence  thereof  they  declare,  that 
adhering  to  this  determination,  the  prohibition  of  all  contraband  trade 
with  the  Powers  at  present  at  war,  or  with  those  who  may  hereafter 
be  engaged  therein,  shall  be  strictly  observed  by  their  respective 
subjects. 

Article  2 

To  avoid  all  errors  and  misunderstandings  with  regard  to  commodi- 
ties which  shall  be  deemed  contraband,  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  do 
hereby  declare,  that  they  shall  only  acknowledge  such  articles  to  be 
contraband  commodities  as  are  included  and  mentioned  in  the  treaties 
now  subsisting  between  their  respective  Courts  and  the  one  or  the 
other  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 

Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia  conforms  herself  entirely  In 
this  respect  to  the  Articles  10  and  12  of  her  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and  extends  likewise  the  engagements 
of  this  treaty,  which  are  founded  upon  the  natural  rights  of  nations, 
to  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain ;  which  said  Courts,  until  the  date 
of  this  present  convention,  have  no  treaty  of  commerce  with  her 
empire. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  cwi  his  part,  con- 
forms himself  chiefly  to  the  2d  article  of  this  treaty  of  ccwnmerce 
with  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  Articles  26  and  27  of  his 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  and  extends  also  the  engagements  of 
this  last-mentioned  treaty  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  as  His  said  Majesty 
has  no  treaty  with  the  last-mentioned  Power,  which  determines  any 
conditions  relative  to  this  subject. 

Article  3 

As  by  these  means  all  contraband  goods  and  commodities  are  deter- 
mined and  ascertained  conformable  to  the  treaties  and  special  con- 
vention subsisting  between  the  high  contracting  Parties  and  the  bel- 
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ligerent  Powers,  and  chiefly  in  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  of  the  20th  of  June,  1766,  as  well  as  in  that  between  Denmark 
and  Great  Britain,  dated  July  11,  1670,  and  by  that  concluded  between 
Denmark  and  France,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1742;  the  will  and  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  are,  that  all  other  commerce  shall 
be  and  remain  free. 

Their  said  Majesties  having  already  set  forth  in  their  declaration 
to  the  belligerent  Powers,  that  they  have  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of 
their  conduct,  the  general  principles  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
from  whence  the  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  the  rights 
of  neuter  nations  derive,  are  resolved  not  to  depend  any  longer  upon 
the  arbitrary  explication  of  these  rights,  which  is  generally  dictated 
by  partial  advantages  and  momentary  interests ;  with  this  view,  Their 
said  Majesties  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles  : 

(1)  That  all  neutral  vessels  shall  be  permitted  to  navigate  from 
pMDrt  to  port,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 

(2)  That  the  effects  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  belligerent  Powers 
shall  be  free  on  board  neuter  ships  and  vessels,  excepting  only  such 
articles  as  are  stipulated  to  be  deemed  contraband. 

(3)  In  order  to  determine  what  is  to  be  considered  as  a.  port 
blocked  up,  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  that  port  shall  only  be  deemei 
as  such  into  which  no  ships  can  enter  without  being  exposed  to  an  evi- 
dent peril  from  the  forces  that  attack  the  said  port,  and  the  ships 
that  shall  have  taken  a  station  near  enough  for  that  purpose. 

(4)  That  neuter  vessels  shall  only  be  liable  to  be  stopped  and  seized 
for  just  and  cogent  reasons,  and  upon  the  most  convincing  proofs, 
that  justice  shall  be  done  unto  them  without  loss  of  time,  and  that  the 
proceedings  shall  always  be  uniform,  speedy,  and  according  to  the 
laws;  and  that  whenever  any  shall  be  found  to  have  been  stopped,  or 
suffered  any  damage  without  any  sufficient  cause,  they  shall  not  only 
be  entitled  to  a  sufficient  compensation,  but  also  to  a  complete  satis- 
faction for  the  insult  offered  to  the  flag  of  Their  Majesties. 

Article  4 

In  order  to  obtain  this  end,  and  to  protect  the  general  commerce  of 
their  subjects,  founded  upon  these  invariable  principles,  Her  Majesty, 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
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Norway,  have  resolved  to  fit  out.  separately,  a  proportionate  number 
of  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates ;  and  the  squadrons  of  these  respective 
Powers  shall  repair  to  such  latitudes,  and  shall  serve  as  convoys  to 
the  trading  ships  of  their  respective  subjects,  wherever  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  each  nation  shall  require  it. 

Article  5 

In  case  that  any  merchant  ships  belonging  to  subjects  of  one  of  the 
high  contracting  Parties  should  happen  to  be  in  a  sea  or  latitude  where 
no  ships  of  war  of  their  sovereign  are  stationed,  and  that  they  conse- 
quently could  not  obtain  any  protection  from  the  forces  of  their  own 
nation,  the  commander  of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  other  Power,  upon 
being  duly  requested,  shall  immediately  afford  them  all  necessary  as- 
sistance; and  in  this  case,  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  the  ships  and 
frigates  of  the  one  Power  shall  always  grant  the  necessary  protec- 
tion and  assistance  to  the  trading  ships  of  the  other  Power ;  provided 
always,  that  those  who  shall  claim  such  assistance  or  protection,  shall 
not  carry  on  any  illicit  trade  which  may  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
neutrality,  as  received  and  mentioned  here  a1x)ve. 

Article  6 

The  present  convention  shall  not  be  retroactive,  and  consequently 
neither  of  the  high  contracting  Parties  can  take  recognizance  of  any 
differences  that  may  have  arisen  between  them  and  other  Powers  be- 
fore its  conclusion,  unless  the  matter  in  litigation  shall  be  relative  to 
violences  which  are  still  existing,  and  which  may  tend  to  oppress  all 
neuter  nations  in  Europe. 

Article  7 

If.  notwithstanding  the  vigilant  and  amicable  care  of  the  two  high 
contracting  Parties,  and  the  most  exact  observations  of  neutrality  on 
their  part,  any  Russian  or  Danish  merchant  ships  should  happen  to  be 
insulted  or  taken  by  the  ships  of  war  or  privateers  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  the  Minister  of  the  offended  party 
shall  make  proper  representations  to  that  Court  whose  ships  of  war  or 
privateers  have  been  guilty  of  the  said  act :  he  shall  insist  upon  a  rea- 
sonable compensation  for  the  damages  or  loss  of  time,  as  well  as  upon 
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a  complete  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  flag  of  his  sov- 
ereign. The  Minister  of  the  other  high  contracting  Party  shall  second 
and  support  these  representations  in  the  most  serious  and  efficacious 
manner,  and  thus  they  shall  continue  jointly  and  unanimously  until 
their  request  is  granted.  But  in  case  of  a  refusal,  or  any  unreasonable 
delay  from  time  to  time  to  redress  these  grievances,  their  aforesaid 
Majesties  do  hereby  declare,  that  they  will  make  use  of  reprisals 
towards  that  Power  that  refuses  to  do  them  justice,  and  will  im- 
mediately unite,  in  the  most  efficacious  means,  to  execute  these  just 
reprisals. 

Article  8 

In  case  that  one  of  the  high  contracting  Parties,  or  both  together, 
should  be  disturbed,  molested,  or  attacked,  in  consequence  of  this 
convention,  or  any  subject  whatever  relative  thereto,  it  is  hereby  stipu- 
lated and  agreed,  that  the  two  Powers  shall  immediately  act  in  con- 
cert for  their  mutual  and  reciprocal  defense,  and  shall  employ  and 
unite  all  their  forces  to  obtain  a  proper  satisfaction,  as  well  for  the 
insult  offered  to  their  flag,  as  for  the  losses  sustained  by  their  re- 
spective subjects. 

Article  9 

This  convention  shall  be  in  full  force  as  long  as  this  present  war 
shall  last ;  and  the  engagements  contained  therein  shall  serve  as  the 
basis  for  all  future  engagements  and  treaties  that  may  be  concluded 
liereafter,  according  to  circumstances,  and  in  case  any  other  maritime 
war  should  hereafter  unfortunately  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
As  to  the  rest,  all  that  has  been  stipulated  and  agreed  upon,  shall  be 
considered  as  permanent  and  invariable,  as  well  with  regard  to  mer- 
cantile affairs  as  for  what  concerns  the  navy,  and  shall  have  force  of 
law  in  all  decisions  upon  the  rights  of  neuter  nations. 

Article  10 

As  the  end  and  chief  object  of  this  convention  is  to  secure  the  gen- 
eral liberty  of  the  commerce  and  navigation.  Their  Majesties,  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  do  hereby 
consent,  and  engage  themselves  reciprocally,  to  permit  that  other 
neuter  Powers  may  accede  thereto ;  and  that  these  Powers  so  acceding, 
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being  fully  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principles  and  engage- 
ments concerned  shall  share  in  the  obligations  and  advantages  of  the 
said  convention. 

Article  11 

And  in  order  that  the  belligerent  Powers  may  have  no  pretext  for 
their  proceedings,  or  pretend  to  be  unacquainted  with  these  engage- 
ments between  Their  aforesaid  Majesties,  the  high  contracting  Powers 
do  hereby  promise,  that  they  will  separately  acquaint  the  belligerent 
Powers  with  the  measures  they  have  taken,  and  the  motives  which 
have  engaged  them  to  unite  in  this  affair ;  which  measures  are  the  less 
hostile  as  they  are  no  ways  detrimental  to  any  other  Powder,  but  have 
only  for  object  the  security  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  their 
respective  subjects. 

Article  12 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  high  contracting 
Parties,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged,  in  due  form,  within 
the  term  of  six  weeks  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In 
virtue  whereof  we,  whose  names  are  hereunto  written,  being  properly 
invested  with  full  powers  to  that  effect,  have  signed  and  sealed  this 
present  convention. 

Done  at  Copenhagen,  the  9th  of  July,  1780. 

(L.  S.)  Charles  van    Ostensaken 
(L.  S.)  J.  ScHACK  Rathlau 
(L.  S.)  A.  P.  Count  of  Bernstorff 
(L.S.)  O.  Thott 

(L.  S.)    H.    ElCHSTEDT 

The  ratifications  of  this  convention  have  been  exchanged  at  Copen- 
hagen, on  the  16th  of  September,  1780,  by  the  same  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiaries who  have  signed  the  same. 

Arid  as  a  like  convention  has  been  concluded  at  Petersburg,  be- 
tween the  Ministers  chosen  and  appointed  to  that  effect,  namely,  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia,  Count  Nikita  Panin. 
Privy  Counselor,  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State,  Knight  of  the  Orders 
of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alexander-Newsky.  and  St.  Ann;  and  Count  J  ll 
Osterman,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Russia,  Privy  Counselor  of  State  and 
Knight  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Alexander-Newsky,  and  St.  Ann ;  and  on 
the   part   of   His    Majesty   the   King  of    Sweden,    Baron   Frederick 
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Van  Nolken,  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  His  Swedish  Majesty  to  the 
Couri  of  Petersburg,  Chamberlain,  Commander  of  the  Order  of 
the  Polar  Star,  and  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  the  Sword,  and  St.  John, 
etc.,  which  said  convention  has  been  signed  at  Petersburg  by  the  above- 
named  plenipotentiaries,  after  the  customary  exchange  of  their  full 
powers  in  due  form,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1780;  and  the  said  convention 
being  word  for  word  of  the  same  tenor  and  form  as  that  concluded 
and  signed  at  Copenhagen,  excepting  only  the  second  article,  in  which 
the  stipulations  concerning  the  articles  that  are  to  be  deemed  contra- 
band, are  determined  and  ascertained  according  to  the  treaties  sub- 
sisting between  the  Court  of  Sweden  and  other  Powers,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, to  insert  here  the  second  article  only,  word  for  word  the  same 
as  it  stands  in  the  treaty  concluded  and  signed  at  Petersburg,  July 
21,  1780,  between  Their  Majesties  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Sweden. 

Article  2 

To  avoid  all  errors  and  misunderstandings  with  regard  to  commodi- 
ties which  shall  be  deemed  contraband.  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  do  hereby  declare, 
that  they  shall  only  acknowledge  such  articles  to  be  contraband  com- 
modities as  are  included  and  mentioned  in  the  treaties  now  subsisting 
between  their  respective  Courts,  and  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  bel- 
ligerent Powers. 

Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia  conforms  herself  entirely  in 
this  respect  to  the  Articles  10  and  11  of  her  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and  extends  likewise  the  engagements  of 
this  treaty,  which  are  founded  upon  the  natural  rights  of  nations,  to 
the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain ;  which  said  Courts,  until  the  date  of 
the  present  convention,  have  no  treaty  of  commerce  with  her  empire. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  for  his  part,  refers  chiefly  to  the 
11th  article  of  this  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  tenor  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  commerce  con- 
cluded between  Sweden  and  France  in  the  year  1741 ;  and  although 
the  articles  that  are  to  be  deemed  contraband  are  not  expressly  ascer- 
tained and  determined  in  the  last-mentioned  treaty,  the  two  Powers 
having  understood  to  consider  each  other  as  Gens  amicissima,  the 
Court  of  Sweden  has,  however,  reserved  to  itself  the  same  advan- 
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tages  which  the  Hanse  Towns  enjoy  in  France  since  times  immemorial 
until  the  present  period.  The  advantages  which  are  included  in  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  being  fully  confirmed,  the  King  has  nothing  to  add 
thereto.  With  regard  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  His  Swedish  Majesty 
finds  himself  in  the  same  situation  as  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  fol- 
lowing Her  Majesty's  example,  the  King  likewise  extends  to  the 
Court  of  Spain  all  the  engagements  of  the  above-mentioned  treaties, 
as  being  founded  upon  the  natural  rights  of  nations. 

Tn  consequence  of  this  difference  in  the  above  article,  the  two 
Kings  who  have  joined  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia,  in  this 
affair,  have  acceded,  as  principal  contracting  Parties,  to  the  treaties 
and  conventions,  concluded  between  them  and  Her  said  Imperial  Maj- 
esty, and  to  this  effect  they  have  signed  with  their  own  hand  a  sepa- 
rate act,  which  said  acts  have  been  exchanged  in  due  form  at  Peters- 
burg by- the  Ministers  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty. 

Their  High  Mightinesses  the  States-General  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, also  acceded  to  the  said  con^'ention  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1780.  and  under  the  same  conditions,  for  what  concerns  the  articles 
of  contraband,  according  to  the  treaties  subsisting  between  their  High 
Mightinesses  and  other  Powers,  which  said  convention  has  been  signed 
at  Petersburg  by  their  plenipotentiaries  on  the  5th  of  January,  1781, 
with  the  addition  of  the  following: 

Article  13 

For  what  concerns  the  command  in  chief  of  the  naval  forces,  in 
case  the  squadrons  or  ships  of  war  of  the  two  high  contracting 
Parties  should  happen  to  meet,  or  find  it  expedient  to  form  a  junction, 
it  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed,  that  the  same  shall  be  obeyed  as  is 
customary  between  crowned  sovereigns  and  the  Republic  of  Holland. 


Additional  Separate  Articles  to  the  Convention  for  an  Armed  Neu- 
trality between  Russia  and  Denmark  of  July  8,  1780^ 

Article  1 

As  Her  Imperial  Maiesty  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  have  always  been  equally  interested 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  195. 
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in  protecting  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  in 
keeping  it  free  from  the  disturbances  of  the  war  and  privateering — a 
system  the  more  just  and  natural  since  all  the  Powers  whose  States 
border  thereon  enjoy  the  most  profound  peace, — they  have  mutually 
agreed  to  continue  to  maintain  that  it  is  a  closed  sea,  incontestably 
such  by  its  situation,  on  which  all  nations  should  and  may  navigate 
in  peace  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  to 
adopt  to  this  end  among  themselves  measures  capable  of  guaranteeing 
this  sea  and  its  coasts  from  all  hostilities,  piracy,  and  acts  of  violence. 
They  will  also  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  North  Sea  off  their 
coasts,  in  so  far  as  the  circumstances  and  the  interests  of  their  States 
may  render  it  necessary. 

Article  2 

Their  said  Majesties^  desiring  nothing  more  ardently  than  the  res- 
toration of  peace  based  upon  equitable  principles,  sentiments  with 
which  the  love  of  humanity  and  the  desire  to  prevent  the  further 
shedding  of  blood  has  inspired  them  since  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
sensions which  now  divide  Europe,  mutually  promise  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  same  object,  to  consider  the  means  which  may  accomplish 
this  purpose,  and  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  to  seize  it  and 
to  cooperate  with  sentiments  of  friendship  and  of  confidence  in  so 
salutary  an  endeavor. 

Article  3 

Since  the  situation  of  the  places  makes  very  short  the  period  during 
which  the  fleets  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  can  operate  outside  of  the 
Baltic  for  the  protection  of  neutral  commerce  on  the  other  seas,  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  engages  to  receive  in  his 
ports  and  to  treat  on  absolutely  the  same  footing  as  his  own,  all  Rus- 
sian ships  or  vessels  that  may  enter  therein  to  pass  the  winter,  to 
furnish  them  from  her  warehouses  with  equipment  and  provisions  oi 
all  kinds  of  which  the  crew  may  have  need  at  the  same  prices  at  which 
sue]"!  equipment  and  provisions  are  furnished  to  the  vessels  of  Her 
Majesty;  in  a  word,  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  proper 
care  of  these  vessels  and  their  crews. 

Article  4 

If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  join  the  two  squadrons,  this  will 
be  done  in  accordance  with  the  principles   of   perfect   equality,   and 
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when  one  or  more  vessels  happen  to  be  together,  that  one  of  the  com- 
manding oflicers  who  has  the  higher  rank,  or  in  case  they  are  both 
of  the  same  rank,  the  one  who  is  senior  in  that  rank,  shall  take  com- 
mand of  the  war-ships  and  frigates  of  both  nations.  In  general,  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  arrange  the  cruising,  so  far  as  possible  without 
a  formal  junction,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chain  and  to 
.give  each  other  aid  in  case  of  need.  As  to  salutes,  they  shall  always 
be  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  conventions  between  the 
two  nations. 

Article  5 

At  the  more  or  less  distant  time  when  peace  shall  have  been  restored 
among  the  belligerent  Powers,  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Rus- 
si?.s  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  shall  use 
their  best  efforts  with  the  maritime  Powers  in  general  to  bring  about 
the  universal  acceptance  and  recognition  in  all  naval  wars  which  may 
arise  hereafter  of  the  system  of  neutrality  and  the  principles  estab- 
lished in  the  present  convention,  forming  the  basis  of  a  universal 
maritime  code. 

Article  6 

As  soon  as  this  convention  shall  be  ratified  and  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  shall  have  been  made,  the  high  contracting  Parties  shall 
take  care  to  communicate  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  separate  arti- 
cles, in  good  faith  and  conjointly  and  with  one  accord,  through  their 
Ministers  accredited  to  foreign  Courts,  and  specifically  to  those  which 
are  at  present  at  war.  In  order  that  they  may  proceed  uniformly  to 
this  end,  there  is  attached  hereto  the  form  of  the  instrument  which 
the  respective  Ministers  shall  transmit  on  this  occasion. 

These  separate  articles  shall  be  considered  and  regarded  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  convention  itself  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  though  they  were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  said  con- 
vention concluded  on  the  same  day  between  the  high  contracting  Par- 
ties. They  shall  be  ratified  in  the  same  manner  and  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  them  and  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 
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Done  at  Copenhagen,  the  9th  day  of  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  grace  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty. 

[L.  S.]   P.  C.  Bernstorff 
[L.  S.]   Charles  d'Osten 
called  Sacken 
[L.  S.]   O.  Thott 
[L.  S.]  O.    ScHACK   Rathlow 

[L.  S.]    J.    H.    ElCKSTEDT 

In  fidem  ConcordanticB 
Pierre  de  Bacunin 


Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  July  21,  1780^ 

The  two  contracting  Powers  do  reciprocally  engage,  for  themselves 
and  their  successors,  not  to  assist  the  enemies  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other,  in  time  of  war,  with  soldiers,  vessels  or  any  kind  of  goods  and 
merchandise,  accounted  contraband,  as  also  to  prohibit  their  subjects 
to  do  the  same,  and  to  punish  severely,  as  infractors  of  the  peace,  those, 
who  shall  act  contrary  to  prohibitions  given  to  this  effect,  but  that  no 
doubt  may  be  left  concerning  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term 
contraband,  it  is  agreed  upon,  that  by  this  denomination  are  only  to  be 
understood:  fire-arms  as  well  as  other  kind  of  weapons  and  things 
thereto  belonging,  as :  canons,  muskets,  morters,  petards,  bombs,  gren- 
adoes,  light-balls,  saucisses,  carriages,  rests,  bandoliers,  powder,  match, 
saltpetre,  bullets,  pikes,  swords,  head-pieces,  cuirasses,  halberts,  lances, 
javelins,  horses,  saddles,  holsters,  belts,  and  generally  all  other  imple- 
ments of  war,  as  well  as  ship-timber,  tar,  pitch  or  rosin,  copper  in 
sheets,  sails,  hemp  and  cordage,  and  generally  every  thing  which 
properly  serves  for  the  equipment  of  ships,  excepting  however  un- 
wrought  iron,  and  fir-planks;  but  it  is  expressly  stipulated,  that  fish, 
and  flesh,  fresh  or  salted,  wheat,  flour,  corn  or  other  grain,  pulse,  oil, 
wine,  and  generally  all  that  serves  for  the  nourishment  and  sustenance 
of  life,  are  not  accounted  contraband;  so  that  all  these  articles  may 
always  be  sold  and  transpgrted,  like  other  merchandise,  even  to  places, 
possessed  by  an  enemy  to  either  of  the  two  Crowns,  provided,  they  are 
not  besieged  or  blocked  up. 


^Hennings :  Sammlung  von  Staatsschrifften,  vol.  2,  p.  102.. 
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Declaration  of  the  King  of  Sweden  to  the  Courts  of  London,  Ver- 
sailles and  Madrid,  July  21,  1780^ 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  the  King  has  taken 
particular  care  to  manifest  his  intentions  to  all  Europe.  He  imposed 
unto  himself  the  law  of  a  perfect  neutrality;  he  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
thereof,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude ;  and  in  consequence 
thereof,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  all  the  prerogatives  naturally 
appertaining  to  the  qualification  of  a  sovereign  perfectly  neuter.  But  j 
notwithstanding  this,  his  commercial  subjects  have  been  obliged  to 
claim  his  protection,  and  His  Majesty  has  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  to  grant  it  to  them. 

To  effect  this,  the  King  ordered  last  year  a  certain  number  of  men 
of  war  to  be  fitted  out.  He  employed  a  part  thereof  on  the  coasts  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  rest  served  as  convoys  for  the  Swedish  mer- 
chant ships  in  the  different  seas  which  the  commerce  of  his  subjects 
required  them  to  navigate.  He  acquamted  the  several  belligerent 
Powers  with  these  measures  and  was  preparing  to  continue  the  same 
during  the  course  of  this  year,  when  other  Courts,  who  had  likewise 
adopted  a  perfect  neutrality,  communicated  their  sentiments  unto  him, 
which  the  King  found  entirely  conformable  to  his  own,  and  tending  to 
the  same  object. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  caused  a  declaration  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Courts  of  London,  Versailles,  and  Madrid,  in  which  she  acquainted  ■' 
them  of  her  resolution  to  protect  the  commerce  of  her  subjects,  and 
to  defend  the  universal  rights  and  prerogatives  of  neutral  nations. 
This  declaration  was  founded  upon  such  just  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  subsisting  treaties  that  it  was  impossible  to  call  them 
into  question.     The  King   found  them  entirely  concordant  with  his 
own  cause,  and  with  the  treaty  concluded  in  the  year  1666,  between  ■ 
Sweden  and  France ;  and  His  Majesty  could  not  forbear  to  acknowl-  ! 
edge  and  to  adopt  the  same  principles,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  | 
Powers,  with  whom  the  said  treaties  are  in  force,  but  also  with  regard 
to  such  others  as  are  already  engaged  in  the  present  war,  or  may  be 
involved  therein  hereafter,  and  with  whom  the  king  has  no  treaties  to 
reclaim.     It  is  the  universal  law,  and  when  there  are  no  particular 
engagements  existing,  it  becomes  obligatory  upon  all  nations. 

In  consequence  thereof,  the  King  declares  hereby  again,  "That  he 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  185.    See 
also.  Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  .353. 
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will  observe  the  same  neutrality,  and  with  the  same  exactitude,  as  he 
has  hitherto  done.  He  will  enjoin  all  his  subjects,  under  rigorous 
pains,  not  to  act  in  any  manner  whatever  contrary  to  the  duties  which 
a  strict  neutrality  imposes  unto  them ;  but  he  will  effectually  protect 
their  lawful  commerce,  by  all  possible  means,  whenever  they  carry  on 
the  same,  conformably  to  the  principles  here  above  mentioned. 


Reply  of  the  Court  of  London  to  the  Danish  Declaration,  July  25, 

1780^ 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  defensive  war  which  the  King  has 
been  waging  against  France  and  Spain,  His  Majesty  has  constantly 
respected  the  rights  of  all  friendly  and  neutral  Powers,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  his  different  treaties  with  them  and  with  the  clearest 
and  most  generally  recognized  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  the 
common  law  of  those  nations  which  have  no  special  conventions. 

Such  conventions  have  long  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark.  The  flag  of  His  Danish  Majesty  and  the  commerce  of  his 
subjects  have  been  respected  and  shall  continue  so  to  be,  in  con- 
formity with  the  treaties  existing  between  the  two  nations,  which  are 
the  foundation  and  the  support  of  that  friendship  which  has  united 
them  for  more  than  a  century.  Their  mutual  rights  and  duties  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  these  solemn  engagements,  which  would  become 
worthless  if  they  could  be  changed  otherwise  than  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. They  remain  in  full  force  at  the  present  time  and  are  equally 
binding  upon  both  contracting  Parties ;  they  constitute  an  inviolable 
law  for  both.  The  King  has  followed  and  will  continue  to  follow  it 
as  such  with  that  spirit  of  equity  which  has  guided  all  his  acts,  and 
with  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  and  in  the  conviction  that  he  will  always  find  in  His 
Danish  Majesty  similar  sentiments  and  a  like  conduct. 

Stormont 

London,  July  25,  lySo. 

^Translation.  French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  182. 
Presented  by  Mr.  Eden  on  August  7  of  the  same  year. 
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Reply  of  France  to  the  Danish  Declaration,  July  27,  1780' 

The  King's  reply  to  the  last  declaration  of  the  Empress  of  Russia 
made  known  how  well  calculated  are  the  principles  of  His  Majesty 
with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas  to  bring  about  security  and 
tranquillity  for  neutral  vessels.  By  his  sincere  commendation  of  the 
views  and  measures  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  His  Majesty  an- 
nounced in  advance  to  the  Powers  which  this  Princess  invited  to  make 
common  cause  with  her  what  they  might  expect  from  his  justice  and 
his  love  for  the  general  good. 

Since  the  King  of  Denmark  has  now  made  known  his  determina- 
tion to  uphold  a  system,  the  establishment  of  which  is  regarded  by 
His  Majesty  as  the  greatest  benefit  that  the  present  war  has  been  able 
10  bring  about  for  Europe,  the  King  hastens  to  inform  His  Danish 
Majesty  of  his  entire  approval  of  the  content  of  the  declaration  which 
this  Prince  has  had  transmitted  to  him.  The  wise  and  clear  laws, 
whose  execution  are  demanded  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  are  in  full 
accord  with  the  provisions  and  orders  of  His  Majesty  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  war,  looking  to  the  safeguarding  of  neutral  vessels 
from  all  the  injuries,  to  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  they 
should  not  be  exposed.  His  Majesty  recently  issued  additional 
orders  to  the  officers  of  his  navy  and  to  privateers  carrying  his  flag 
not  to  disturb  in  any  manner  neutral  navigation ;  he  did  not  need  any 
instigation  to  order  that  Danish  vessels  in  particular  should  be  treated 
as  belonging  to  a  friendly  Power  which  respected  the  laws  of  the  sea 
and  should  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  neutrality.  His  Majesty  hopes 
that  the  King  of  Denmark,  pursuant  to  the  principles  contained  in 
his  declaration,  will  likewise  be  good  enough  to  reiterate  the  order  to 
his  subjects  to  conduct  themselves  in  every  respect  in  conformity  with 
the  usages  which  a  wise  foresight  has  established  to  prevent  abuse  of 
freedom  of  navigation.  The  more  favorable  a  belligerent  Power 
shows  itself  to  be  toward  a  neutral  nation,  the  mcfre  scrupulously 
should  the  latter  keep  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
nations. 

His  Danish  Majesty,  by  joining  with  the  Empress  of  Russia  and 
the  other  Powers  that  shall  embrace  the  same  cause,  will  aid  in  estab-  j 
lishing  for  the  future  the  status  of  neutral  vessels,  in  order  that  the! 
calamities  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  war  may  be  diminished  and  that 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  180. 
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the  whole  of  Europe  may  no  longer  be  made  a  victim  in  quarrels 
which  may  arise  between  one  or  more  of  the  nations  of  that  continent. 

The  King  desires  that  His  Danish  Majesty  shall  reap  the  full  ben- 
efit that  he  expects  from  his  prudence  and  requests  him  to  rest  assured 
that  no  wrong  will  be  perpetrated  by  his  subjects  on  Danish  naviga- 
tors, or,  if  such  a  thing  should  happen,  that  reparation  shall  be  made 
with  all  possible  celerity. 

His  Majesty  expresses  his  most  sincere  hope  that  the  cooperation 
of  the  Powers,  which  are  equally  interested  in  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  may  render  immutable  laws  whose  equity  he  recognizes  authori- 
tatively. He  is  especially  pleased  to  assure  the  King  of  Denmark  on 
this  occasion  of  his  never-ending  desire  that  the  Danish  nation  shall 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sentiments  of  friendship  and  confidence  which 
unite  the  two  Courts. 

\'ersailles,  July  2/,  ijSo. 


Convention  for  an  Armed  Neutrality  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 

August  1,  1780^ 

Article  1 

Their  respective  Majesties  are  fully  and  sincerely  determined  to 
keep  upon  the  most  friendly  tenns  with  the  present  belligerent  Powers 
and  preserve  the  most  exact  neutrality ;  they  solemnly  declare  their 
firm  intention  to  be,  that  their  respective  subjects  shall  strictly  observe 
the  laws  forbidding  all  contraband  trade  with  the  Powers  now  being, 
or  that  may  hereafter  be,  concerned  in  the  present  disputes. 

Article  2 

To  prevent  all  equivocation  or  misunderstanding  of  the  word  con- 
traband. Their  Imperial  and  "Royal  Majesties  declare  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  said  word  is  solely  restrained  to  such  goods  and  commodi- 
ties as  are  mentioned  under  that  denomination  in  the  treaties  subsist- 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  dc  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  189.     See 
also,  Annual  Register,  1781,  p.  300. 
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ing  between  their  said  majesties  and  either  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  abiding  principally  by  the  10th  and  11th  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain ;  the  conditions 
therein  mentioned,  which  are  founded  on  the  right  of  nations,  being 
understood  to  extend  to  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  as  there  is 
at  present  no  specific  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two  latter  and 
the  former.  His  Danish  Majesty,  on  his  part,  regulates  his  conduct 
in  this  particular  by  the  first  article  of  his  treaty  with  England,  and 
the  26th  and  27th  of  that  subsisting  between  His  said  Majesty  and 
the  King  of  France,  extending  the  provisions  made  in  the  latter  to 
the  Catholic  King;  there  being  no  treaty  ad  hoc,  between  Denmark 
and  Spain. 

Article  3 

.A.nd  whereas  by  this  means  the  word  contraband,  conformable  to 
the  treaties  now  extant  and  the  stipulations  made  between  the  con- 
tracting Powers  and  those  that  are  now  at  war,  is  fully  explained ; 
especially  by  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  England  of  the  20th  of 
June,  1766;  between  the  latter  and  Denmark,  of  the  11th  of  July,  1670; 
and  between  Their  Danish  and  most  Christian  Majesties,  of  August 
23,  1742;  the  will  and  opinion  of  the  high  contracting  Powers,  are, 
that  all  other  trade  whatsoever  shall  be  deemed  and  remain  free  and 
unrestrained. 

By  the  declaration  delivered  to  the  belligerent  Powers,  Their  con- 
tracting Majesties  have  already  challenged  the  privileges  founded  on 
natural  right,  whence  spring  the  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation;  as 
well  as  the  right  of  neutral  Powers;  and  being  fully  determined  not 
to  depend  in  future  merely  on  an  arbitrary  interpretation,  devised  to 
answer  some  private  advantages  or  concerns,  they  mutually  cove- 
nanted as  followeth : 

( 1 )  That  it  will  be  lawful  for  any  ship  whatever  to  sail  freely  from   j 
one  port  to  another,  or  along  the  coast  of  the  Powers  now  at  war. 

(2)  That  all  merchandise  and  effects  belonging  to  the  subjects  of 
the  said  belligerent  Powers,  and  shipped  on  neutral  bottoms,  shall  be 
entirely  free;  except  contraband  goods. 

(3)  In  order  to  ascertain  what  constitutes  the  blockade  of  any 
place  or  port,  it  is  to  be  understood  to  be  in  such  predicament,  when 
the  assailing  Power  has  taken  such  a  station,  as  to  expose  to  imminent 
danger,  any  ship  or  ships  that  would  attempt  to  sail  in  or  out  of  the 
said  ports. 
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(4)  No  neutral  ships  shall  be  stopped  without  a  material  and  well- 
grounded  cause;  and  in  such  cases  justice  shall  be  done  to  them 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  besides  indemnifying,  each  and  every  time, 
the  party  aggrieved,  and  thus  stopped  without  sufficient  cause,  full 
satisfaction  shall  be  given  to  the  high  contracting  Powers,  for  the  in- 
sult offered  to  their  flag. 

Article  4 

In  order  to  protect  othcially  the  general  trade  of  their  respective 
subjects  on  the  fundaipental  principles  aforesaid,  Her  Imperial,  and 
His  Royal  Majesty  have  thought  proper,  for  effecting  such  purpose, 
each  respectively  to  fit  out  a  proportionate  rate  of  ships  of  war  and 
frigates.  The  squadron  of  each  of  the  contracting  Powers  shall  be 
stationed  in  a  proper 'latitude,  and  shall  be  employed  in  escorting  con- 
voys according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  navigators  and 
traders  of  each  nation. 

Article  5 

Should  any  of  the  merchantmen  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
contracting  Powers,  sail  in  a  latitude  where  shall  be  no  ships  of  war 
of  their  own  nation,  and  thus  be  deprived  of  the  protection;  in  such 
case,  the  commander  of  the  squadron  belonging  to  the  other  friendly 
Power  shall,  at  the  request  of  said  merchantmen,  grant  them  sincerely, 
and  bona  fide,  all  necessary  assistance.  The  ships  of  war  and 
frigates,  of  either  of  the  contracting  Powers,  shall  thus  protect  and 
assist  the  merchantmen  of  the  other :  provided  nevertheless,  th^at 
under  the  sanction  of  such  required  assistance  and  protection,  no  con- 
traband be  carried  on,  nor  any  prohibited  trade,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  neutrality. 

Article  6 

The  present  convention  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  relative 
effect ;  that  is  to  extend  to  the  differences  that  may  have  arisen  since 
its  being  concluded :  unless  the  controversy  should  spring  from  con- 
tinual vexations  which  might  tend  to  aggrieve  and  oppress  all  the 
European  nations. 

Article  7 


If.  notwithstanding  the  cautious  and  friendly  care  of  the  contract- 
ing Powers,  and  their  steady  adherence  to  an  exact  neutrality,  the 
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Russian  and  Danish  merchantmen  should  happen  to  be  insulted,  plun- 
dered, or  captured  by  any  of  the  armed  ships  or  privateers  belonging 
to  any  of  the  belligerent  Powers :  in  such  case  the  ambassador  or 
envoy  of  the  aggrieved  party,  to  the  offending  Court,  shall  claim  such 
ship  or  ships,  insisting  on  a  proper  satisfaction,  and  never  neglect  to 
obtain  a  reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  flag  of  his  Court.  The 
minister  of  the  other  contracting  Power  shall  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
most  efficacious  and  vigorous  manner,  defend  such  requisition,  which 
shall  be  supported  by  both  parties  with  unanimity.  But  in  case  of 
any  refusal,  or  even  delay  in  redressing  the  grievances  complained 
of;  then  Their  Majesties  will  retaliate  against  the  Power  that  shall 
thus  refuse  to  do  them  justice,  and  immediately  agree  together  on 
the  most  proper  means  of  making  well-founded  reprisals. 

Article  8 

In  case  either  of  the  contracting  Powers,  or  both  at  the  same  time, 
should  be  in  any  manner  aggrieved  or  attacked,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  convention,  or  for  any  reason  relating  thereto;  it  is  agreed, 
that  both  Powers  will  join,  act  in  concert  for  their  mutual  defense, 
and  unite  their  forces  in  order  to  procure  to  themselves  an  adequate 
and  perfect  satisfaction,  both  in  regard  to  the  insult  put  upon  their 
respective  flags,  and  the  losses  suffered  by  their  subjects. 

Article  9 

This  convention  shall  remain  in  force  for  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  war ;  and  the  obligation  enforced  thereby,  will 
serve  as  the  ground-work  of  all  treaties  that  may  be  set  on  foot  here- 
after ;  according  to  future  occurrences,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
any  fresh  maritime  wars  which  might  unluckily  disturb  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe.  Meanwhile  all  that  is  hereby  agreed  upon  shall  be 
deemed  as  binding  and  permanent,  in  regard  both  to  mercantile  and 
naval  affairs,  and  shall  have  the  force  of  law  in  determining  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations. 

Article  10 

The  chief  aim  and  principal  object  of  the  present  convention  being 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation,  the  high  contracting 
Powers  have  antecedently  agreed,  and  do  engage  to  give  to  all  other 
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neutral  Powers  free  leave  to  accede  to  the  present  treaty,  and,  after  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  share  equally 
in  the  obligations  and  advantages  thereof. 

Article  11 

In  order  that  the  Powers  now  at  war  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
strength  and  nature  of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  two 
Courts  aforesaid ;  the  high  contracting  Parties  shall  give  notice,  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  to  the  belligerent  Powers,  of  the  measures  by 
them  taken;  by  which,  far  from  meanmg  any  manner  of  hostility,  or 
causing  any  loss  or  injury  to  other  Powers,  their  only  intention  is  to 
protect  the  trade  and  navigation  of  their  respective  subjects. 

Article  12 

This  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  contracting  Powers,  and 
the  ratifications  interchanged  between  the  Parties  in  due  form,  within 
the  space  of  six  weeks,  from  the  day  of  its  being  signed,  or  even 
sooner,  if  possible.  In  witness  whereof,  and  by  virtue  of  the  full 
powers  granted  us  for  the  purpose,  we  have  put  our  hands  and  seals 
to  the  present  treaty. 

Done  at  Copenhagen,  July  21,  1780. 

(Signed)  Charles  D'Osten    (Called  Sacken) 
O.  Thott 

J.  ScnACK  Rathlow 
H.  Eick.stedt 
A.  P.  Bernstorff 

Acceded  to,  and  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Court  of 
Sweden,  at  Petersburg,  July  21,  1780,  and  by  the  States-General 
accepted  November  20,  1780,  and  signed  at  Petersburg,  January  5, 
1781,  with  the  addition  only  of 

Article  13 

If  the  respective  squadrons,  or  ships  of  war,  should  meet  or  unite, 
to  act  in  conjunction,  the  command  in  chief  will  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  what  is  commonly  practised  between  the  crowned  heads  and 
the  Republic. 
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Additional  Separate  Articles  to  the  Convention  for  an  Armed  Neu- 
trality between  Russia  and  Sweden  of  August  1,  1780^ 

[These  six  articles  are  word  for  word  of  the  same  tenor  as  those 
between  Russia  and  Denmark,  except  that  to  Article  3  between  Rus- 
5ia  and  Sweden  there  is  added:]  Her  Imperial  Majesty  undertakes 
the  same  obligations  with  respect  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  her  commanding  officers  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  Sea  shall  con- 
sequently have  orders  to  follow  the  same  procedure  in  the  case  of 
Swedish  war-ships  and  all  Swedish  vessels,  when  they  are  so  re- 
quested. 


Reply  of  the  Court  of  London  to  the  Swedish  Declaration, 
August  3,  1780- 

Throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain 
finds  herself  engaged  as  a  result  of  the  aggression  of  France  and 
Spain,  the  King  has  invariably  followed  those  principles  of  justice 
and  equity  which  guide  all  his  actions.  He  has  faithfully  fulfilled  all 
his  engagements  with  respect  to  friendly  and  neutral  Powers.  The 
flags  of  these  Powers  and  the  commerce  of  their  subjects  have  been 
respected  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  these  engagements. 

Those  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden  are  clear  and 
formal  and  furnish  a  direct  reply  to  the  declaration  which  Baron  de 
Nolken  has  transmitted  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Court. 

The  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1661  fixing  the  form  of  certificate 
with  which  vessels  must  be  provided  gives  the  following  reason  there- 
for: 

Ne  vero  libera  ejusmodi  navigatio,  aut  transitus  foederati 
unius,  ejusque  subditorum  ac  incolarum,  durante  bello  alterius 
foederati.  terra  marive  cum  aliis  gentibus,  fraudi  sit  alteri  con- 
foederato,  mercesque  et  bona  hostilia  occultari  possint. 

The  same  article  contains  a  precise  and  formal  stipulation,  namely:!  11 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recmil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  205. 
^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  188. 
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Si  hostis  bona  in  confoederati  navigio  reperiantur,  quod  ad 
hostem  pertinet,  praedae  solummodo  cedat,  quod  vero  ad  con- 
foederatum  illico  restituatur. 

The  treaty  of  1666  prescribes  the  same  certificate  and  gives  the 
same  reasons  therefor. 

Such  are  the  engagements  binding  the  two  nations,  which  can  not 
be  violated  without  impairing  the  friendship  which  has  so  long  existed 
between  them  and  of  which  these  engagements  are  the  foundation 
and  support. 

Treaties  can  be  changed  only  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  contract- 
ing Parties,  and  as  long  as  they  are  in  force,  they  are  equally  binding 
upon  both. 

The  King  shall,  therefore,  follow  his  engagements  with  Sweden  ns 
a  sacred  and  inviolable  law,  and  he  shall  maintain  it  as  such. 


Reply  of  the  Court  of  France  to  the  Swedish  Declaration,  August  4, 

1780^ 

The  King  has  constantly  desired  that  neutral  Powers  should  re- 
ceive no  injury  in  the  war  in  which  His  Majesty  is  engaged.  His 
orders  have  ensured  to  the  vessels  belonging  to  these  Powers  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  freedom  allowed  them  by  the  laws  of  the  sea,  and  if 
some  individual  navigators  have  had  cause  for  complaint  in  that  they 
have  suffered  by  act  of  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  they  have  received 
prompt  and  equitable  justice. 

His  Majesty  has  seen  with  satisfaction  in  the  declaration  trans- 
mitted to  him  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Sweden  that  the  intention 
of  this  Prince  was  to  continue  to  protect  the  navigation  of  his  sub- 
jects against  all  violence,  that  His  Swedish  Majesty  had  even  resolved 
to  take  measures  in  concert  with  other  Courts,  and  particularly  with 
the  Empress  of  Russia,  for  the  more  effectual  attainment  of  this  end. 
The  King  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the  cooperation  of  His 
Swedish  Majesty  with  these  Powers  may  bring  about  the  good  re- 

^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Reciicil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  186. 
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suits  which  they  intend,  that  the  sea  may  be  free,  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  nations  and  with  treaties,  which  are  recognized  as  being 
merely  an  explanation  of  that  law:  that,  finally,  all  nations  which  are 
not  taking  part  in  the  war  may  not  suffer  from  its  evils. 

His  Majesty  has  repeated  to  the  officers  of  his  navy  and  to  the 
privateers  that  carry  his  flag,  orders  in  accord  with  the  principles 
upon  which  the  security  and  tranquillity  of  all  neutral  vessels  must 
rest.  With  still  more  reason  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Sweden 
must  be  assured  that  they  will  suffer  no  mishap  at  the  hands  of  the 
subjects  of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  since  no  Frenchman  is  igno- 
rant of  the  alliance  and  friendship  which  have  long  existed  between 
the  two  Crowns. 

Inasmuch  as  the  precautions  taken  by  His  Swedish  Majesty  will 
keep  Swedish  navigators  within  the  bounds  of  the  strictest  neutrality, 
this  will  be  a  further  reason  for  them  to  insist  upon  the  execution  of 
the  laws  of  which  their  Master  shows  himself  to  be  the  zealous  pro- 
tector, laws  which  the  King  ardently  hopes  to  see  adopted  by  the 
unanimous  cooperation  of  all  the  Powers,  so  that  none  may  have  to 
suffer  from  the  war  if  the  sovereign  takes  no  part  therein,  when  he 
shall  have  conformed  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  prevention  of  the 
abuse  of  the  neutral  flag. 

Versailles,  August  4,  lySo. 


Reply  of  the  Court  of  Spain  to  the  Danish  Declaration,  August  7, 

1780^ 

His  Catholic  Majesty,  in  the  reply  which  he  had  made  to  the  dec- 
laration that  the  Express  of  Russia  presented  to  him  through  her 
Minister  residing  at  his  Court,  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  which  by 
oi-der  of  the  said  sovereign  was  presented  to  the  other  belligerent^ 
Courts,  declared  in  the  most  positive  terms  that  his  views  with  regard 
to  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  in  their  navigation  and  commerce  vvere^ 
entirely  in  accord  with  those  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty,  and  the  or- 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Rccueil  de  Traitcs,  vol.  3,  p.  183. 
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ders  immediately  given  to  observe  with  respect  to  vessels  under  the 
Russian  flag  a  course  of  conduct  and  a  manner  of  treatment  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  which  the  said  Princess  declared  it  to  be 
her  desire  to  follow  and  uphold,  are  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  the 
good  faith  with  which  the  King  is  acting;  and  so  is  the  promptness 
with  which  he  ordered  the  same  provisions  in  favor  of  Dutch  vessels, 
as  soon  as  the  States-General  declared  their  adhesion  to  the  system 
of  the  Court  of  Russia.  Now  that  the  King  of  Denmark  (by  a  dec- 
laration signed  by  his  Minister  of  State  on  July  8  last)  has  formally 
announced  that  his  principles  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  freedom 
which  neutral  nations  should  enjoy  in  their  lawful  commerce  in  time 
of  war  are  those  which  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  has  adopted  and 
which  His  Majesty  is  likewise  determined  to  uphold  in  favor  of  the 
Danish  flag  and  the  free  navigation  of  his  subjects,  His  Catholic 
Majesty  does  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  accept  this  explanation  of 
His  Danish  Majesty  and  to  declare  that  at  the  very  outset  he  gave 
orders  that  the  same  rules  be  observed  with  regard  to  Danish  vessels 
as  with  Russian  and  Dutch  ships.  Consequently  the  said  vessels  shall 
not  be  arrested  by  the  commanders  of  his  royal  fleets,  nor  by  the  cap- 
tains of  privateers  that  may  encounter  them  at  sea,  although  they 
may  have  on  board  effects  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  Spain,  pro- 
vided they  be  not  such  elTects  as  have  been  declared  by  general  trea- 
ties contraband  in  time  of  war,  and  these  vessels  shall  be  shown  every 
possible  consideration  in  the  matter  of  the  notification  and  observance 
cf  the  declaration  of  March  13  of  the  present  year,  pertaining  to  the 
blockade  of  Gibraltar,  of  which  Denmark  was  notified,  it  being  under- 
stood that  those  attempting  to  sail  to  that  port  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
peril  set  forth  in  Article  4  of  the  said  declaration.  But  the  Catholic 
King,  in  following  this  line  of  action,  can  not  doubt  that  Denmark 
and  the  other  Power?  that  have  determined  or  shall  determine  to  up- 
hold their  rights  and  to  defend  the  freedom  of  their  flags  shall  be 
likewise  impartial  in  appraising  and  in  responding  in  kind  to  the  con- 
duct adopted  toward  them  by  the  Powers  at  war,  as  they  are  obliged 
to  do  by  their  own  system  and  the  just  maxims  which  have  been  so 
openly  adopted. 

St.  Ildephonso,  August  /,  i/8o. 

(Signed)     Count  de  Florida-Blanca 
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Declaration  of  September  7,  1780,  by  which  His  Danish  Majesty 
accedes  to  the  Convention  of  August  1,  1780,  between  Russia 
and  Sweden^ 

Christian  VII,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  the 
Vandals  and  the  Goths,  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Stomarn,  Dit- 
marsen  and  Oldenburg,  etc.,  etc.,  make  known  that,  having  been  in- 
vited to  accede  as  a  principal  contracting  party  to  the  convention  con- 
cluded and  ratified  on  July  21/August  1,  1780,  at  St,  Petersburg, 
between  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  convention  con- 
cluded betv/een  us  and  Her  said  Imperial  Majesty,  and  signed  at 
Copenhagen  on  July  9,  1780.  We  formally  certify  by  this  declaration 
that,  having  equally  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  the  general  freedom 
of  neutral  commerce  and  navigation,  and  being  animated  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  same  sentiments  as  Their  said  Majesties,  we  accede  in 
all  due  form  as  a  contracting  party  to  the  aforesaid  convention,  and 
we  bind  ourself  and  our  successors  by  all  the  stipulations  contained 
in  its  clauses  and  articles,  as  w^ell  as  in  the  six  separate  articles  thereto 
annexed,  and  we  likewise  accede  entirely  to  the  form  and  tenor 
thereof.  We  understand  that  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  will  likewise  declare  by 
a  formal  instrument  the  receipt  and  acceptance  of  this  our  declaration 
and  will  recognize  us  as  a  principal  contracting  party  with  respect  to 
the  said  convention;  and  as  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  having  I 
been  invited  likewise,  has  also  acceded  in  the  same  manner  and  in  | 
the  same  sense  to  the  exactly  similar  convention  concluded  between 
UP  and  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  and  signed  at 
Copenhagen  on  July  9,  1780.  We  solemnly  declare  that  we  accept 
his  accession  and  that  we  recognize  His  Swedish  Majesty  as  a  prin-  j 
cipal  contracting  party  of  that  convention  and  of  the  six  separate 
articles  thereto  annexed.  In  faith  of  which  we  have  signed  the 
present  act  of  accession  and  of  acceptance  with  our  own  hand  and 
have  thereto  affixed  the  great  seal  of  our  Crown.  j 

Done  and  given  at  our  Castle  of  Fredensburg,  this  7th  day  of  the 
month  of  July  [September?],  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty,  and  of  our  reign  the  fifteenth. 

CHRISTIAN   R. 
A.  V.  Bernstorff 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  207. 
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Declaration  of  September  9,  1780,  by  which  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sweden  accedes  to  the  Convention  of  July  9,  1780,  between 
Russia  and  Denmark^ 

Gustavus,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Sweden,  of  the  Goths  and 
the  Vandals,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  heir  to  Norway,  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  of  Stormaria  and  of  Ditmarsen,  Count  of  Oldenburg  and 
of  Delmenhorst,  etc.,  etc.,  make  known  that,  having  been  invited  to 
accede,  as  a  principal  contracting  party,  to  the  convention  concluded 
and  ratified  on  July  9  of  the  present  year  at  Copenhagen,  between 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Denmark,  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  convention  concluded  be- 
tween Her  said  Imperial  Majesty,  signed  at  Petersburg  on  July  21/ 
August  1  of  the  present  year  and  ratified  by  us  on  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  we  formally  certify  by  this  present  declaration  that, 
having  equally  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  the  general  freedom  of 
neutral  commerce  and  navigation,  and  being  animated  in  this  respect 
by  the  same  sentiments  as  Their  said  Majesties,  we  accede  in  all  due 
form,  as  a  principal  contracting  party,  to  the  said  convention;  and  we 
bind  ourself  and  our  successors  by  all  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
clauses  and  separate  articles  thereto  annexed,  and  we  likewise  accede 
entirely  to  the  form  and  tenor  thereof.  We  understand  that  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark  will  likewise  declare,  by  a  formal  instrument,  that  they  have 
received  and  accepted  this  our  declaration  and  will  recognize  us  as  a 
principal  contracting  party  with  regard  to  the  said  convention ;  and 
as  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  having  been  invited  likewise, 
has  also  acceded  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  sense  to  the 
exactly  similar  convention  concluded  between  us  and  Her  Majesty 
the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  and  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  July 
21/  August  1  of  the  present  year,  we  solemnly  declare  that  we  accept 
his  accession  and  that  we  recognize  His  Danish  Majesty  as  a  prin- 
cipal contracting  party  of  that  convention  and  of  six  separate  articles 
thereto  annexed.  In  faith  whereof  we  have  signed  this  present  act 
of  accession  with  our  own  hand  and  have  affixed  thereto  our  Royal 
seal. 

Done  and  given  at  Spa,  September  9,  1780. 

GUSTAVUS 

U.  G.  Franc 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  205. 
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Resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  United  States  re-, 
garding  Accession  to  the  Principles  contained  in  the  Declaration 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  October  5,  1780^ 

Congress  took  into  consideration  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
motion  relating  to  the  propositions  of  the  Empress  of  Russia;  and 
thereupon  came  to  the  following  resolutions : 

Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  attentive  to  the  freedom 
of  commerce,  and  the  rights  of  nations,  in  her  declaration  to  the  bel- 
ligerent and  neutral  Powers,  having  proposed  regulations,  founded 
upon  principles  of  justice,  equity,  and  moderation,  of  which  Their 
Most  Christian  and  Catholic  Majesties  and  most  of  the  neutral  mari- 
time Powers  of  Europe,  have  declared  their  approbation; 

Congress,  willing  to  testify  their  r^ard  to  the  rights  of  commerce, 
and  their  respect  for  the  sovereign,  who  hath  proposed  and  the  Powers 
that  have  approved  the  said  regulations : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Admiralty  prepare  and  report  instruc- 
tions for  the  commanders  of  armed  vessels  commissioned  by  the 
United  States,  conformable  to  the  principles  contained  in  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  on  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels : 

That  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States,  if  in- 
vited thereto,  be  and  hereby  are  respectively  empowered  to  accede  to 
such  regulations,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  said  declaration,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Congress  expected  to  assemble  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  invitation  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty. 

Ordered,  That  copies  of  the  above  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 
respective  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  at  foreign  Courts,  and  to 
the  honourable  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary'  of  France. 


'^Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress  (Washington,   1910),  vol.  18,  p.  9(»T| 
Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  4,  p. 
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Memorandum  of  the  Court  of  Russia  presented  to  the  Courts  of  the 
Belligerent  Powers  to  notify  them  of  the  Accession  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  to  the  System  of  Armed  Neutrality,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1780^ 

The  undersigned,  Envoy,   etc.,  has  received  instructions  from  his 

Court  to  communicate  to  the  Court  of a  convention  drawn 

up  and  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  June  28/ July  9  between  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  his  sovereign,  and  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  July  21/August  1  between  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  which  has  for 
its  sole  and  only  object  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
belonging  to  every  neutral  nation.     Anxious  to  perform  his  duty,  he 

requests  the  Minister  of  His  Majesty kindly  to  bring  it  to 

the  knowledge  of  the  King.  His  Majesty  will  find  in  all  the  clauses 
and  articles  of  this  treaty  an  expression  of  the  principles  of  perfect 
impartiality  and  neutrality,  as  well  as  of  the  sentiments  of  justice  and 
equity  which  constantly  guide  the  Empress,  his  sovereign,  and  which 
have  decided  her  to  adopt  measures  calculated  to  protect  her  subjects 
from  the  losses,  vexations,  and  dangers,  to  which  they,  their  com- 
merce and  their  navigation  might  be  exposed  as  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  naval  war  which  is  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

The  Empress  is  pleased  to  believe  from  the  friendship  and  the  spirit 

of  justice  with  which  His  Majesty   is  animated  that  he 

will  recognize  the  equity  and  peaceful  intent  of  this  convention,  and 
that  he  will  ensure  the  execution  of  the  orders  which  he  has  had  sent 
to  all  his  officers  and  commanders  of  his  war-ships,  as  well  as  to  his 
ship-owners,  to  respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  neutral  nations,  just 
as  Her  Imperial  Majesty  has  provided  measures  to  prevent  her  sub- 
jects from  engaging  in  illicit  commerce  to  the  detriment  of  either  of 
the  Powers  at  war. 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Tr mites,  vol.  3,  p.  208. 
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Resolution  of  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  regarding 
Their  Accession  to  the  System  of  Armed  Neutrality,  November 
20,  1780^ 

Consideration  having  been  given  to  a  communication  from  Messrs. 
van  Waffenaar  and  van  Heeckeren,  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
States-General  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Court  of  Russia,  written  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  September  13,  last,  and  received  here  on  October 
2,  following,  giving  an  account  of  their  conference  with  Count  Panin 
and  Vice  Chancellor  Count  van  Osterman  upon  the  subject  of  their 
commission,  and  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  convention  and  some 
separate  articles,  together  with  a  draft  of  the  accession  in  the  form 
in  which  the  vStates-General  shall  sign  it,  all  of  which  is  referred  to 
at  length  in  the  above-mentioned  communication  and  in  the  report  of 
October  2  last: 

It  stands  approved  and  agreed  that  the  States-General's  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  shall  be  directed  and 
authorized,  and  by  this  resolution  they  are  authorized,  in  the  name  of 
the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  to  accede  to  the  twofold  con- 
vention of  that  Court  with  their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and 
of  Denmark,  concluded  on  July  9  and  July  21  at  Copenhagen  and 
St.  Petersburg  respectively,  and  to  accept,  on  the  part  of  the  States- 
General  of  the  Netherlands,  the  separate  articles  thereof  and  the 
obligations  therein  stated,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantage  thereby 
x:ontracted,  as  if  the  conventions  had  been  entered  into  and  concluded, 
word  for  word,  between  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  and 
•each  of  the  contracting  Powers  as  principal  contracting  Parties,  with 
reasons  established  this  day  in  the  declarations  of  the  States-General 
addressed  to  the  belligerent  Powers ;  and  within  six  weeks  of  the  date 
of  this  resolution  of  the  States-General,  to  conform  fully  to  and' 
solemnly  to  accept  that  which  Her  Imperial  Russian  Majesty  and 
the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  have  stipulated  in  their  declara-j 
tions  to  the  belligerent  Powers,  and  with  regard  to  contraband  mer- 
chandise, to  conform  to  that  which  has  been  stipulated  in  the  treaties: 
concluded  between  the  States-General  and  the  belligerent  Powers, 
and  more  especially  in  Article  6  of  their  maritime  treaty  with  Spain 
of  December  17,  1650,  in  Article  3  of  their  maritime  treaty  witli 
Great  Britain  of  December  1,  1674,  and  Article  16  of  the  commercial 


^Translation.     Dutch  text  at  Martens.  Rccueil  dc  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  211. 
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naval  and  maritime  treaty  with  France,  of  December  21,  1739,  con- 
cluded for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  States-General  con- 
sider the  disposition  and  the  determination  of  contraband  merchan- 
dise given  thereby  as  perfectly  founded  upon  the  law  of  nations  and 
accept  them  unreservedly ;  and  they  confer  the  further  authorization 
uiX)n  the  above-mentioned  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  to  draft  for  Her 
Imperial  Russian  Alajesty  and  Their  Royal  Majesties,  acts  regarding 
the  above-mentioned  accession  and  acceptation,  embodying  in  the  most 
friendly  tone  the  fullest  obligations,  and  to  transmit  the  said  acts  to 
the  above-mentioned  Courts,  with  the  request  that  the  necessary  acts 
of  acceptation  of  the  above-mentioned  accession  on  the  part  oi  the 
States-General  be  delivered  to  them  in  turn. 

In  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  resolution  regarding  acces- 
sion to  the  above-mentioned  convention  it  is  further  resolved  that 
within  the  above-mentioned  period  of  six  weeks  from  the  date  of  this 
resolution  of  the  States-General,  declarations  as  adopted  by  the 
above-mentioned  Courts,  conformable  to  the  style  of  those  of  Her 
Imperial  Russian  Majesty  and  of  Their  Royal  Majesties  of  Sweden 
and  of  Denmark  regarding  the  protection  which  the  States-General 
intend  to  extend  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  their  citizens, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain.  These 
declarations  shall  define  the  character  of  contraband  merchandise  and 
repeat  the  principles  construed  in  the  declaration  of  Her  Imperial 
Russian  Majesty  and  accepted  by  the  States-General.  The  necessary 
orders  shall  be  sent  to  Mr.  Lestevenon  van  Berkenrode,  the  States- 
General's  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France,  and  to  Counts  van 
Welderen  and  van  Rechteren,  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Spain  respectively,  in- 
forming them  at  once  of  the  time  when  the  above-mentioned  declara- 
tion shall  be  communicated  to  each  of  the  belligerent  Powers.  A 
copy  of  the  declaration  itself  shall  be  sent  to  the  above-mentioned 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  to  acquaint  Her  Imperial  Russian  Maj- 
esty's Ministry  thereof ;  a  copy  of  the  declaration  shall  be  left  with 
the  said  Ministry,  and  other  copies  sent  to  Messrs.  van  Lynden  and 
Bosc  de  la  Calmette,  the  States-General's  Envoys  Extraordinary  at 
the  Courts  of  Sweden  and  Denmark;  other  copies  still  shall  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Smissart,  the  States-General's  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Por- 
tugal, and  to  Mr.  van  Heiden.  the  States-General's  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  the  former  being 
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rendered  necessary  to  perfect  accession  to  the  above-mentioned  con- 
vention, and  the  latter  having  informed  the  Ministry  of  Russia  of 
acceding  to  the  convention  in  that  manner,  so  that  both  may  make 
communication  to  that  effect  to  the  Courts  whereto  they  are  accred- 
ited; and,  lastly,  copies  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain  in  1650 
and  with  France  in  1739  shall,  as  expressly  requested  by  them,  be  sent 
to,  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  at  Petersburg. 

The  honorable  deputies  of  the  Provinces  of  Gelderland,  Utrecht, 
Vriesland,  Overyssel,  of  the  town  of  Groningen  and  rural  Qmme- 
landen  have  accepted  the  resolutions  of  the  States-General,  their  su- 
periors, introduced  from  time  to  time  upon  this  subject,  and  those 
of  Holland  and  West  Vriesland,  that  of  the  States-General,  their  su- 
periors, with  regard  to  the  time  of  notifying  the  declaration  to  the 
belligerent  Powers. 

The  honorable  deputy  of  the  province  of  Zealand  who  was  present 
declared  that  as  the  members  had  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  of  the  States-General,  his  superior,  of  the  third  of  this 
month,  here  introduced,  was  against  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
the  other  provinces,  he  had  hoped  that  the  said  members  would  be 
willing  to  postpone  adopting  a  conclusion,  believing  that,  according  to 
the  union,  no  conclusion  could  be  reached  by  a  majority  for  the  mak- 
ing of  conventions,  alliances  or  treaties.  But  the  other  provinces 
having  proceeded  to  a  conclusion,  he  had  accepted,  under  protest,  the 
consequences  which  might  result,  leaving  them  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  other  provinces. 


Reply  of  France,  December  12,  1780,  to  the  Notification  from  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia  of  the  Accession  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden  to  the  System  of  Armed  Neutrality^ 

The  King  feels  highly  flattered  by  the  confidence  with  which  the 
Empress  of  all  the  Ku^^ias  communicates  to  him  the  convention 
sfgned  at  Copenhagen  on  July  9  last  between  Her  Imperial  Majesty  and 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  209. 
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the.  King  of  Denmark,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  on  July  21 /August  1  last 
between  Her  said  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Sweden. 

His  Majesty  has  recognized  with  pleasure  that  this  convention  con- 
tains the  most  appropriate  measure  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
?.nd  the  immunity  of  the  flag  of  neutral  Powers.  The  declarations  of 
His  Majesty  in  this  respect,  both  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all 
the  Russias  and  to  Their  Danish  and  Swedish  Majesties;  the  order 
that  he  has  given  to  the  officers  of  his  fleet  and  to  all  his  privateers ; 
and  the  care  that  he  is  taking  to  ensure  their  execution  must  con- 
vince Her  Imperial  Majesty  that  the  object  of  the  said  convention 
will  be  entirely  fulfilled  by  all  captains  flying  the  French  flag.  His 
Majesty  has  had  many  opportunities  during  the  past  three  years  to 
make  known  to  his  subjects  and  to  Europe  that  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  neutral  nations,  and  of  the  Russian  nation  in  particular, 
have  entered  in  no  small  measure  in  the  calculations  of  his  policy  and 
in  his  military  projects.  He  hopes  that  his  efforts  and  his  example 
will  help  to  strengthen  the  system  which  has  brought  into  being  and 
is  extending  from  day  to  day  the  association  of  neutral  Powers.  His 
hopes  will  be  fulfilled  if  there  results  from  this  system  a  diminution 
of  the  evils  of  war  and  the  assurance  that  princes  and  peoples  who 
observe  a  strict  neutrality  shall  never  suffer  injury  from  war. 

Versailles,  December  12,  lySo. 

De  Vergennes 


Act  of  January  4,  1781,  by  which  the  States-General  of  the  Nether- 
lands Accede  to  the  Conventions  for  an  Armed  Neutrality  con- 
cluded July  9  and  August  1,  1780,  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, and  Russia  and  Sweden^ 

The  solicitude  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  her  subjects  having  led 
her  to  give  solid  and  permanent  stability  to  a  just  and  reasonable  system 
of  neutrality  at  sea,  and  to  contract  to  this  end  a  formal  agreement 
v/ith  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  of  Norway,  which  was 

^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  215. 
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followed  immediately  by  a  similar  one  with  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden,  has  animated  Their  High  Mightinesses  the  Lords  States- 
General  of  the  United  Provinces  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  and  to  adopt  principles  in  conformity  with  those  set 
forth  in  her  declaration  and  in  those  of  the  aforesaid  Powers.  To 
this  end  they  have  determined,  not  only  to  manifest  in  a  formal  dec- 
laration, which  was  recently  transmitted  to  the  Powers  now  at  war, 
their  point  of  view,  similar  to  that  of  the  Empress  and  the  two  Kings, 
her  Allies,  but  also  to  take  part  directly  and  effectively,  as  principal 
contracting  Parties,  in  the  stipulations  contracted  among  them  for  the 
protection  of  the  innocent  navigation  of  their  respective  subjects. 

As  a  result  of  this  determination  of  Their  High  Mightinesses,  and 
by  virtue  of  Article  10  of  the  double  maritime  convention  of  Copen- 
hagen and  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  it  is  stated : 

The  chief  aim  and  principal  object  of  the  present  convention 
being  to  secure  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  navigation,  the  high 
contracting  Powers  have  antecedently  agreed,  and  do  engage  to 
give  to  all  other  neutral  Powers  free  leave  to  accede  to  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  and,  after  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  share  equally  in  the  obligations  and  advantages 
thereof. 

Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  in  concert  with  Their 
Majesties  the  Kings,  her  AUies,  had  even  less  hesitation  in  entering 
into  negotiations  with  Their  High  Mightinesses,  both  in  her  own  be- 
Jialf  and  in  behalf  of  her  two  Allies,  whose  desires  and  views  had 
been  entrusted  to  her,  since  Their  High  Mightinesses  saw  fit  to  send 
to  her,  for  this  purpose,  an  embassy  extraordinary,  instructed  to  make 
known  in  their  name  how  agreeable  to  them  was  the  invitation  of  the 
Empress,  and  to  form  the  proposed  union  between  the  Crowns  of  the 
North  and  the  United  Provinces. 

To  accomplish  this  desired  and  salutary  object,  Her  Imperial  Maj- 
esty has  appointed  as  her  plenipotentiaries,  Nikita  Count  Panin,  her 
Privy  Councilor,  Senator,  Chamberlain,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Orders 
of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Alexander  Newsky,  and  St.  Anne,  John  Count 
d'Ostermann,  her  Vice  Chancellor,  Privy  Councilor,  and  Chevalier  of 
the  Orders  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky  and  St.  Anne,  John  Count 
d'Ostermann,  her  Vice  Chancellor,  Privy  Councilor,  and  Chevalier  of 
the  Orders  of  St.  Alexander  Newsk}'  and  St.  Anne,  Alexander  de 
Bezborodko,  Major  General  of  her  Armies,  and  Colonel  commanding 
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the  Kiovia  Regiment  of  Militia  of  Little  Russia,  and  Pierre  de  Ba- 
counin,  her  Councilor  of  State,  member  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne ;  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses having  charged  with  their  full  powers  William  Louis  Baron 
de  Wessenaer,  Lord  of  Starrenburg,  of  the  Body  of  Nobles  of  the 
Province  of  Holland  and  of  Westfriese,  Steward  of  Rhynland,  ordi- 
nary Deputy  of  the  said  Province  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, and  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Their 
High  Mightinesses  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia;  Theodore  John 
Baron  de  Heeckeren,  Lord  of  Brantzenburg,  ordinary  Deputy  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  States-General,  representing  the  First  Order  of  the 
Province  of  Utrecht,  and  their  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia ;  and  John  Isaac  de  Swaart, 
Resident  of  Their  High  Mightinesses  at  the  same  Court;  who,  after 
having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  decided  and  concluded  that  the  entire  twelve  articles  of 
the  tv/o  conventions  of  the  same  content  concluded  at  Copenhagen  on 
June  28/July  9,  1780,  between  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  at  St. 
Petersburg  on  July  21/August  1,  1780,  between  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
*  *  *  ^  their  clauses  and  obligations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
changes  therein,  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  different  treaties  and 
engagements  existing  between  the  high  contracting  Parties  and  either 
of  the  Powers  now  at  war,  as  set  forth  in  Articles  2  and  3  O'f  the  double 
maritim.e  convention  of  Copenhagen  and  of  St.  Petersburg,  above  in- 
dicated, must  be  regarded  as  if  they  had  been  made,  concluded  and 
established,  word  for  word  between  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the 
Russias  and  Their  High  Mightinesses,  as  principal  contracting  Par- 
ties, with  the  express  reservations  that  the  said  Articles  2  and  3  of 
the  aforesaid  conventions  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  former  en- 
gagements of  Their  High  Mightinesses  with  regard  to  merchandise 
and  contraband.  With  respect  to  such  merchandise  they  declare  it 
to  be  their  desire  to  hold  strictly  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties 
concluded  between  themselves  and  the  belligerent  Powers,  and  specifi- 
cally in  the  sixth  article  of  the  marine  treaty  with  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  of  December  17,  1650,  the  third  article  of  their  Treaty  with 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  of  December  1,  1674,  and  the  sixteenth 


^Apparent  omission. 
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article  of  their  Treaty  of  commerce,  navigation  and  marine  with  the 
Crown  of  France,  concluded  on  December  21,  1739,  for  the  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  whose  provisions  and  specifications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  contraband  Their  High  Mightinesses  extend  indefinitely,  as 
being  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inaccuracy,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  shall  hand  to  those  of  Their  High  Mightinesses 
certified  copies  of  the  two  conventions  of  Copenihagen  and  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  inserted  word  for 
word  in  the  present  act. 

Ratifications  of  this  act  of  accession,  concluded  between  Her  Im- 
perial Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  and  Their  High  Mightinesses  ol 
the  States-General,  shall  be  furnished  and  exchanged  here  in  St 
Petersburg  within  the  period  of  two  months,  or  sooner  if  possible.^ 
It  has  likewise  been  agreed  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  exchange  of 
ratifications.  Their  High  Mightinesses  shall  have  transmitted  two  uni- 
form declarations,  for  Their  Majesties  the  two  Kings  allied  with  the 
Empress,  in  the  form  hereto  annexed,^  which,  through  the  interme- 
diary of  the  Minister  of  Russia  are  to  be  exchanged  for  those  of 
Their  aforesaid  Majesties,  in  virtue  of  which  these  two  Sovereigns 
and  the  Lords  States-General  accept  forthwith  among  themselves  the 
mutual  stipulations  hereinbefore  set  forth. 

In  faith  whereof  we  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  and  affixed  hereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  24,  1780.^ 

[L.  S.]  Count  de  Panin 

[L.  S.]  Count  J.  d'Osterm.ann 

[L.  S.]  Alexander  de  Bezborodko 

[L.  S.]   Pierre  de  Bacounin 

[L.  S.]  B.  de  Wassenaer 

[L.  S.]  B.  DE  Heekeren 

[L.  S.]  J.  J.  DE  Swaart 


^Ratifications  of  this  act  were  exchanged  at  St.  Petersburg  on  February  12, 
1781,  by  the  same  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  it. 
2Not  printed. 
^January  4.  1781,  new  style. 
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Separate  Act  of  January  4,  1781,  of  Accession  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  Conventions  for  an  Armed  Neutrality  concluded  July  9 
and  August  1,  1780,  between  Russia  and  Denmark,  and  Russia 
and  Sweden^ 

The  six  separate  articles  forming  a  part  of  the  double  convention  of 
Copenhagen  and  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
article,  which  contains  a  special  arrangement  between  the  Empire  of 
Russia  and  the  two  Crowns  of  Denmark  and  of  Sweden  with  regard 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  must  be  considered  and  regarded 
as  though  they  had  been  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  act  of  ac- 
cession of  Their  High  Mightinesses  to  the  double  convention  of 
Copenhagen  and  of  St.  Petersburg,  signed  here  in  St.  Petersburg 
this  same  day.  To  elucidate  and  to  explain  the  fourth  of  these  sepa- 
rate articles  relating  to  a  provisional  arrangement  between  the  two 
high  contracting  Powers  in  the  event  of  the  joining  of  their  squad- 
rons, it  has  been  agreed  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
manding officer,  to  follow  the  etiquette  generally  accepted  between 
Crowned  Heads  and  the  Republic. 

In  faith  whereof,  we  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  and  affixed  hereto  the  seal  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  24,  1780.- 

[L.  S.]   Count   Panin 

[L.  S.]   Count   John   d'Ostermann 

fL.  S.]  Alexander  de  Besborodko 

[L.  S.]   Pierre  de  Bacounin 

[L.  S.]   B.  Wassenaer 

[I,.  S.]   B.  van   Heeckeren 

[L.  S.]     J.   J.    SWAART 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de   Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  219. 
^January  4,  1781,  new  style. 
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Declaration  of  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  relative  to! 
Their  Accession  to  the  Conventions  for  an  Armed  Neutrality 
between  Russia  and  Denmark,  and  Russia  and  Sweden,  Janu- 
ary, 1781' 

We  make  known  that,  having  been  invited  to  accede,  as  principal 
contracting  Parties,  to  the  double  convention  concluded  at  Copen- 
hagen on  June  28/July  9  between  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the 
Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  July  21 /August  1,  1780,  between  Her  Imperial 
Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  we 
formally  certify  by  this  present  declaration  that,  having  equally  at 
heart  the  maintenance  of  the  general  freedom  of  neutral  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  being  animated  in  this  respect  by  the  same  senti- 
ments as  Their  said  Majesties,  we  accede  in  all  due  form,  as  a  prin- 
cipal contracting  Party,  to  the  aforesaid  double  convention,  and  we 
bind  ourselves  in  conformity  with  what  has  been  more  fully  stated  in 
the  act  of  accession  and  the  separate  act  signed  on  December  24,  1780, 
at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
and  by  those  who  have  been  authorized  by  us,  by  all  the  stipulations, 
clauses,  and  articles,  to  which  we  accede  entirely  in  their  form  and 
tenor. 

We  imderstand  that  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  and 
Their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  of  Sweden  will  declare 
likewise  by  a  formal  act  that  they  have  received  and  accepted  this  our 
declaration,  and  that  Their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties  will  recog- 
nize us  as  a  principal  contracting  Party  to  the  double  convention  of 
Copenhagen  and  of  St.  Petersburg.  j 

In  faith  whereof  this  present  declaration,  w^hich  shall  be  exchanged 
at  St.  Petersburg  for  a  similar  acceptance  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  [Sweden]  through  the  intermet 
diary  of  Russia,  has  been  given  at  The  Hague,  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  our  States  and  initialed  by  the  President  of  the  Assembly  an( 
signed  by  our  Clerk. 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Renteil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  220. 
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Declaration  of  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Courts 
of  the  Belligerent  Powers,  to  notify  Them  of  Their  Accession 
to  the  Conventions  for  an  Armed  Neutrality  between  Russia, 
and  Denmark,  and  Russia  and  Sweden,  January,  1781^ 

Article  10  of  the  double  Convention  of  Coi>enhag"en  and  of  St. 
Petersburg  having  been  communicated  to  the  Court  of  London 
(Versailles,  Madrid),  announcing  the  consent  of  the  high  contracting 
Parties  to  the  accession  of  other  neutral  Powers ;  Their  High  Mighti- 
nesses the  Lords  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  have  deter- 
mined to  form,  in  concert  with  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias  and  Their  Majesties  the  two  Kings,  her  allies,  a  union  founded  on 
a  just  and  reasonable  system  of  neutrality  on  the  sea,  having  for  its 
object  the  maintenance  of  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  their  sub- 
jects. To  this  end  they  have  acceded  as  principal  contracting  Parties, 
by  a  formal  act  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  December  24,  1780,  to 
the  conventions  of  Copenhagen  and  of  St.  Petersburg,  concluded  on 
Tune  28/July  9  and  July  21 /August  1,  1780,  between  Her 'Imperial 
Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  and  Their  Majesties  the  Kings  of  Denmark 
and  of  Sweden. 

The  undersigned  Ambassador  (Envoy)  having  the  honor  to  com- 
municate this  act  to  the  Minister  of  His  Britannic  (Most  Christian, 
Catholic)  Majesty  requests  him  to  be  good  enough  to  bring  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  King  his  master.  His  Majesty  will  find  therein 
a  renewed  expression  of  the  principles  of  impartiality,  which  Their 
High  Mightinesses  have  constantly  professed  and  which  are  so  in 
accord  with  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  equity  which  have  decided 
them  to  adopt  the  only  means  calculated  to  protect  their  subjects 
from  the  losses,  vexations  and  dangers,  to  which  they,  their  commerce, 
and  their  navigation  might  be  exposed  as  an  unhappy  consequence  of 
the  naval  war  which  is  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Their  High  Mightinesses  are  pleased  to  believe,  because  of  the 
friendship  and  spirit  of  justice  with  which  His  Britannic  (Most  Chris- 
tian, Catholic)  Majesty  is  animated,  that  he  will  recognize  the  equity 
and  peaceful  intention  of  such  a  measure  and  that  he  will  see  to  the 
execution  of  the  orders  which  he  has  had  issued  to  all  the  officers  and 
commanders  of  his  war-ships,  as  well  as  to  his  private  ship-owners,  to 
respect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  neutral  nations,  just  as  Their  High 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  221. 
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Mightinesses  have  provided  that  the  subjects  of  the  Republic  shall 
not  engage  in  illicit  commerce  to  the  detriment  of  any  of  the  Powers 
at  war. 


Extract  from  the  Register  of  Resolutions  of  the  States-General  of 
the  Netherlands,  regarding  the  System  of  Armed  Neutrality, 
January  12,  1781^ 

Veneris,  January  12,  1781. 
Upon  the  proposition  of  the  honorable  deputies  of  the  Provinces  of 
Holland  and  of  West  Vriesland,  and  upon  the  special  order  of  the 
States-General  of  the  said  Provinces  in  their  Assembly,  after  due 
deliberation  it  has  been  determined  and  agreed  upon,  that  to  the 
Ministers'  Plenipotentiary  of  the  States-General  at  Petersburg,  as  well 
as  to  the  Envoys  and  Ministers  von  Lynden,  Bosc  de  la  Calmette,  at 
the  Courts  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,  instructions  shall  be  sent. 
there  and  as  they  may  deem  most  convenient,  to  make  substantial 
notification  to  the  effect  that  the  States-General  by  resolution  of 
November  20,  last,  whereof  they  were  notified  in  due  time,  joined  the 
alliance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  neutrality  so  worthily 
established  by  Her  Imperial  Russian  Majesty,  and  trust  that  the  alli- 
ance is  thereby  perfected,  and  that  therefore,  the  convention  between 
the  Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Majesty,  and  Their  Majesties 
the  Kings,  to  whose  Courts  each  of  them  is  accredited,  and  the  Min- 
isters of  the  States-General  sent  in  special  mission  to  Petersburg  for 
that  purpose,  is  concluded  and  signed,  and  that  the  ratifications  of  the 
conventional  Powers  will  not  fail,  but  be  speedily  executed ;  that  at 
least  there  will  be  no  difficulty  encountered  to  fulfil  the  engagements 
made  with  the  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  of  the  States-General ;  that 
from  the  moment  when  the  State  should  have  delivered  its  declaration 
to  the  belligerent  Powers,  the  State  should  be  regarded  as  havingj 
joined  the  convention,  and  therefore,  from  that  moment  share  its  ad-| 
vantages,  if  any  untoward  event  should  arise  between  the  time  of  the 
declaration  and  the  conclusion  of  the  convention. 


^Translation.     Dutch  text  at  Martens,  Rccucil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  223 
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That  their  States-General  depend  upon,  and  have  perfect  faith  in 
the  power,  generosity,  and  loyalty  of  Her  Imperial  Russian  Majesty 
and  of  Their  Royal  Majesties  and  other  high  allies,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  engagements  and  vindication  of  their  own  honor,  for 
the  execution  of  the  enterprise  so  worthily  undertaken  by  them  to 
strengthen  and  safeguard  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe  against  the 
attacks  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  and  persevering  in  that  trust  have 
not  hesitated  in  overcoming  their  scruples  as  to  the  possible  results 
consequent  upon  the  accession  to  the  alliance  concluded  between  the 
high  Powers ;  and  aware  of  the  results  which  the  forwarding  of  the 
declaration  to  the  belligerent  Powers  demanded  in  the  premises  might 
have  for  the  Republic,  the  States-General  have  not  hesitated  to  re- 
solve in  effect  to  join  the  alliance  and  to  forward  the  declaration, 
the  sending  of  the  copies  of  the  declarations  of  the  States-Gefieral  to 
the  belligerent  Powers  having  been  notified  by  their  Ministers  to  Her 
Imperial  Russian  Majesty  and  to  Their  Royal  Majesties. 

The  results  have  fully  justified  the  exact  expectations  of  the  States- 
General,  for  His  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  was  greatly  displeased  with 
the  act  of  the  States-General,  and  from  the  moment  that  His  Majesty 
of  Great  Britain  was  informed  that  the  resolution  to  join  the  armed 
neutrality  was  on  the  pomt  of  being  adopted  by  the  States-General, 
His  Majesty  of  Great  Britain  did  not  hesitate  to  address  the  Republic 
in  a  most  unusual  way,  and,  without  giving  it  the  necessary  time 
for  deliberation  required  by  the  form  of  government  and  constitu- 
tion of  our  provinces — of  which  fact  His  Majesty  of  Great  Britain 
must  have  had  knowledge, — His  Majesty  demanded  immediate  satis- 
faction and  punishment  for  a  pretended  offense  anent  a  certain  dis- 
closed act  with  North  America,  and  without  in  any  way  asking  for  a 
provisional  answer  and  expression  of  disavowal,  without  criticism  of 
the  act,  and  without  asking  for  an  opinion  from  the  Department  of 
justice  of  the  Provinces  of  Holland  and  of  West  Friesland  which 
were  concerned  in  the  matter  regarding  the  law  of  the  country  and 
the  reasons  which  might  or  might  not  be  adduced,  so  that  in  the  case, 
the  accused  persons  could  be  lawfully  prosecuted,  without  which, 
neither  in  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  nor  in  the  Republic,  nor  in  any 
well  regulated  government,  any  one  can  be  prosecuted,  His  Majesty, 
who  could  thus  have  received  satisfaction  or  could  at  least  have  stayed 
the  threatened  measures,  decided  to  obtain  independent  satisfaction, 
attacked  the  Republic  unawares,  and  hastened  the  offensive  measures 
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which  it  pleased  His  Majesty  to  take  against  the  Republic,  And  when 
Count  von  Welderen  on  the  part  of  the  States-General  came  to  hand 
Lord  Starmont  the  said  declaration  respecting  the  right  of  neutrality 
the  latter  almost  refused  to  accept  it.  saying  that  he  could  no  longer 
receive  him  as  the  Envoy  of  the  Republic  because  the  manifesto 
which'  he  had  sent  him,  now  that  the  Republic  was  being  regarded  as 
'an  enemy,  had  meanwhile  been  sent  to  Count  von  Welderen  one  hour 
earlier  than  the  hour  appointed  the  day  before  by  Lord  Starmont  upon 
the  repeated  request  for  an  interview  made  by  Count  von  Welderen 
on  the  same  day. 

The  States-General  trust  that,  although  the  manifesto  of  His  Ma- 
jesty of  Great  Britain,  by  which  His  Majesty  makes  known  his  in- 
tention of  regarding  the  Republic  as  an  enemy,  does  not  refer  to  the 
alliance  for  an  armed  neutrality,  yet  the  entire  action  of  the  Ministry 
of  His  Great  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  time  when  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  said  manifesto  was  issued,  show  sufficiently  that  the 
hatred  toward  or  for  the  alliance  to  which  the  States-General  recently 
acceded  is  the  prime  reason  for  the  explosion  of  the  displeasure  of  His 
Great  Britannic  Majesty  toward  the  Republic,  and  the  consequences 
thereof  are  the  capture  of  a  very  large  number  of  ships  belonging  to 
its  citizens  and  of  national  war-ships,  even  as  in  a  publicly  declared 
war. 

When  carefully  examined,  the  manifesto,  of  which  Her  Imperial 
Russian  Majesty  and  Their  Royal  Majesties  have  been  informed  by 
His  Great  Britannic  Majesty  and  of  which  copies  will  be  sent  to  the 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoys  for  their  information,  bears 
evidence  of  hatred  on  account  of  the  alliance  of  the  Republic  with 
Her  Imperial  Russian  Alajesty  and  Their  Royal  Majesties,  though 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  conceal  the  fact  with  diplomatic  rhetoric, 
and  shows  in  so  far  as  the  Republic  is  impugned  for  offenses  which 
shall  justify  the  State  in  resorting  to  hostile  attack,  that  the  same  has 
accepted  the  neutrality  without  considering  that  Her  Imperial  Russian 
Majesty  and  Their  Royal  Majesties  are  thereby  assailed  at  the  same| 
time,  that  is,  the  Powers  mediating  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Republic,  to  whom  the  treaties  have  been  communicated  and  are 
known  by  them,  can  not  be  judged  for  having  contracted  a  neutrality 
alliance  with  a  Power  which  they  judge  not  to  be  lawfully  neutral; 
furthermore,  it  was  known  before  that  the  Court  of  Great  Britain 
means  to  derive  its  pretended  right  to  renounce  its  treaty  of  1674  witli 
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the  Republic,  and  thus  to  seize  its  ships  destined  for  one  of  the  bellige- 
rent Powers,  together  with  their  belongings,  from  the  pretended  con- 
tradiction of  the  neutrality  of  the  Republic  with  its  engagements. 

The  same  reason  for  His  Cireat  Britannic  Majesty's  action  toward 
the  Republic :  hatred  for  its  accession  to  the  above-mentioned  alliance, 
can  also  be  seen  clearly  in  the  manifesto  itself,  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
impugns  the  Republic  for  facilitating  the  departure  of  ammunition 
ships  to  France  through  the  revocation  of  domestic  laws.  While  there 
is  no  need  to  demonstrate  the  self-evident  truth  that  up  to  the  present 
no  laws  have  been  thus  revoked  by  the  Republic  to  facilitate  such 
transportation,  the  accusation  again  shows  that  the  stumbling  block 
is  found  in  the  right  of  neutrality  which  permits  the  transportation 
by  ship  of  ammunition  to  the  belligerent  Powers ;  and  upon  this  righi 
rests  the  alliance  between  her  Imperial  Russian  Majesty,  Their  Royal 
Majesties  and  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands,  the  which  has 
been  evidenced  and  affirmed  as  lawful  and  notified  by  declarations  to 
the  belligerent  Powers,  and  from  which  arose  the  hatred  toward  the 
-alliance. 

At  present  the  States-General  has  no  intention  further  to  discuss 
the  said  manifesto  or  to  make  answer  to  the  same,  confident  that  Her 
Imperial  Russian  Majesty  and  Their  Royal  Majesties  are  well  able 
to  appreciate  it,  and  that  their  Ministers  and  Envoys  are  sufficiently 
familiar  with  both  the  treaties  and  the  acts  of  the  States-General  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  disprove  by  strong  verbal  argumentation  the  rea- 
sons specified  in  the  manifesto  and  to  establish  convincingly  that  from 
the  outset  of  the  difficulties — even  by  restricting  the  commerce  of  its 
inhabitants  in  its  own  colony,  and  by  holding  one  of  its  governors  in 
the  West  Indies  responsible  because  of  complaint  lodged  against  him, — 
the  States-General  has  shown  its  unwillingness  to  do  anything  to  the 
advantage  of  the  colonies  in  America  and  that  it  has  constantly  upheld 
that  principle ;  it  is  therefore  evident  and  clear  that  His  Great  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  displeasure  toward  the  Republic  and  the  consequences 
thereof  are  to  be  found  in  the  effects  of  the  hatred  for  the  above- 
mentioned  alliance,  and  on  that  account  finds  justification  for  insist- 
ing upon  the  true  meaning  of  Articles  7,  8  and  9  of  the  alliance  with 
Her  Imperial  Russian  Majesty  and  Their  Royal  Majesties;  that  the 
States-General — though  it  had  reason  to  fed  aggrieved  because  of  a 
single  act  which  upon  the  intervention  of  the  allies  was  repaired, — 
before  resorting  to  armed  force  had  asked  the  allies  to  afford  it  help 
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for  reparation  thereof,  but  that  the  States-General  having  been  at- 
tacked in  hostile  manner  by  His  Great  Britannic  Majesty,  because  of 
and  out  of  hatred  for  the  convention  with  Her  Imperial  Russian  Ma- 
jesty and  Their  Royal  Majesties,  and  not  being  in  direct  relations 
with  His  Majesty,  has  been  compelled  to  defend  itself  and  to  resist 
the  attack  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  attacked  and  to  meet 
hostilities  with  hostilities, — believes,  if  ever  it  had  reason  so  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  may  expect  that  the  allied  Powers  will  be  pleased  to  make 
an  actual  and  common  cause  with  it  and  to  secure  for  it  full  satis- 
faction, and  that  the  allied  Powers  will  be  pleased  to  assume  such 
further  obligations  as  may  be  required  by  the  circumstances;  the 
States-General  requests  this  most  earnestly  and  expects  this  help  with 
all  the  more  confidence,  because  it  feels  quite  certain  that  Her  Im- 
perial Russian  Majesty  and  Their  Royal  Majesties  will  not  permit  that 
the  States-General  and  the  Republic  shall  become  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  their  trust  in  the  generosity  and  the  zeal  of  Her  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Majesty  and  Their  Royal  Majesties  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
right  of  neutrality,  against  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in 
the  present  circumstances  when  that  realm  is  everywhere  in  arms,  and 
the  States-General  with  the  ample  navigation  of  private  individuals, 
and  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  sailors  is  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  operating  the  sea  power  of  the  Republic,  small  or  large  as  it- 
may  be. 

The  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoys  at  the  Courts  to  which 
they  are  accredited  shall  insistently  and  urgently  request  a  prompt  and 
sufiicient  assistance  from  the  allies,  so  that  the  States-General  may 
not,  without  their  help,  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  first  onslaught, 
have  to  bear  the  weight  and  force  of  the  attack  of  His  Great  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  that  in  consequence  it  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  useless  to  the  alliance. 

They  shall  hold  themselves  ready  to  enter  into  such  further  en- 
gagements as  the  high  allies  might  deem  necessary  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  common  cause  and  mutual  defense. 

They  shall  endeavor  to  find  out  if  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  j 
of  some  of  the  allies  to  place  at  the  service,  for  the  account  of  the 
States-General,  but  for  the  common  defense,  some  of  their  armed 
ships,  or  if  there  is  willingness  to  transfer  such  ships,  on  the  basis  of 
a  suitable  subsidy,  to  the  States-General  which  will  ever  be  found  pre- 
pared to  perfect  such  an  arrangement,  and,  finding  that  there  is  such 
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disposition,  they  shall  do  their  utmost  to  strengthen  it,  and,  the  sooner 
the  better,  to  report  to  the  States-General  anything  definite  and  agree- 
able to  the  great  need  of  the  Republic. 


Netherland  Ordinance  concerning  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
January  26,  178P 

The  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  to 
all  those  who  shall  see  these  presents  or  hear  them  read,  greeting: 
We  announce  that,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  having  seen  fit  to  make  a 
hostile  attack  on  this  State  without  any  valid  reason,  we  find  ourselves 
compelled  to  do  all  that  can  help  our  defense  and  to  exercise  the  right 
which  the  conduct  of  the  said  King  gives  us  to  act  against  him  in  the 
same  way  as  he  is  acting  against  us.  And  to  prevent  any  injury  from 
that  direction,  we  are  obliged  and  constrained,  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in 
our  power,  and  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  nations  and  without  injury  to  our  allies,  friends,  and  neutrals,  to 
deprive  the  said  King  of  the  opportunity  and  the  necessary  means 
which  he  might  use  to  injure,  more  and  more,  this  State  and  the  good 
people  of  these  Provinces. 

That  is  why  we  have  found  it  advisable  and  deemed  it  necessary  to 
issue  orders,  as  well  as  very  severe  prohibitions,  to  all  those  under  our 
authority,  and  to  inform  and  advise  in  a  friendly  manner  all  other 
nations  which  are  in  alliance  with  or  neutral  with  respect  to  this  State, 
and  by  these  presents  we  order,  prohibit,  and  advise  respectively. 

Article  1 

That  henceforth  no  one  shall  attempt  to  export  from  these  Provinces 
on  any  vessels  other  than  their  own  (or  those  that  they  may  hire  from 
the  East  or  West  Indian  Companies,  or  other  vessels  that  are  permitted 
belonging  to  individuals  in  the  service  of  the  colonies  of  this  State, 
after  having  obtained  permission  from  the  Admiralty,  under  bond 
of  three  times  the  value,  to  be  verified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Admiralty  Board  within  a  certain  period,  proportional  to  the  distances 

^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  276. 
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of  the  places,  and  to  be  declared  on  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination) 
any  arms,  munitions  or  any  other  war  material,  fireworks,  saltpeter,, 
sulphur,  refined  or  unrefined  cannon  powder,  fuses,  cannons,  stone 
mortars,  gun  carriages,  naval  carriages,  balls,  bombs,  frames,  grenades,, 
muskets,  musketoons,  gims,  pistols,  petards,  powder  bags,  helmets, 
breastplates,  shoulder-belts,  pouches,  pikes,  halberds,  swords,  bayonets, 
and  all  other  fire-arms  or  steel  arms,  among  which  are  included  gun 
barrels,  locks,  and  everything  that  is  used  in  assembling  them,  horses,, 
•saddles,  pistol  holsters,  and  everything  that  is  used  in  harness  for 
horses;  masts,  rods,  and  other  turned  wood,  oak  beams  and  other 
timber  for  the  construction  of  ships,  sawed  or  unsawed,  the  kinds  of 
which  are  specified  and  declared  to  be  construction  timber  by  our 
proclamation  of  August  1,  1747,  as  well  as  canvas,  hemp,  cordage,, 
string,  cables,  and  furthermore  anchors,  iron,  steel,  small  iron  and 
steel,  all  kinds  of  copper,  metal,  pitch,  and  tar,  and  also  flour,  wheat, 
oats,  horse  beans  and  pigeon  beans,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  export  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  and 
in  addition  a  fine  of  double  their  value,  one-third  of  which  to  go  to 
the  informer,  one-third  to  the  officer  making  the  accusation,  and  the 
remaining  third  to  the  State. 

Article  2 

That,  moreover,  no  inhabitant  of  these  Provinces  shall  attempt  to 
export  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  or  to  send  any  ships  from 
these  Provinces,  or  from  other  countries,  kingdoms,  places  or  cities,, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  ports,  islands,  cities,  or  places  of  Great 
Britain,  or  that  are  under  the  rule  of  the  said  King  of  Great  Britain, 
whether  in  Europe  or  outside  of  Europe.  That  no  one  also,  even  though 
a  foreigner  and  not  an  inhabitant  of  these  Provinces  shall  undertake 
to  export  any  of  the  aforesaid  articles  from  these  Provinces  to  any 
of  those  places ;  all  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  said  articles, 
and,  in  addition,  punishment  without  mitigation  as  an  enemy  of  the 
State. 

Article  3 

And  considering  that  because  of  the  duty  that  requires  every 
legitimate  sovereign  to  defend  and  preserve  his  good  subjects  and 
inhabitants  by  all  possible  means  against  all  acts  of  violence  and 
molestation,  we  can  not,  and,  according  to  the  common  law  and  the 
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practices  of  all  peoples,  are  not  obliged  to  allow  any  articles  of  contra- 
band to  be  furnished  to  the  said  King  or  to  his  subjects  by  any  one 
whatsoever;  we  desire  by  these  presents  to  notify  and  seriously  to 
request  and  exhort  all  our  allies  and  friends,  neutrals,  and,  in  general, 
all  peoples  and  nations,  not  to  attempt  until  further  notice  to  transport 
from  any  countries,  kingdoms,  ports,  place  or  cities  of  Great  Britain 
or  under  the  rule  of  the  said  King,  either  in  Europe  or  outside  of 
Europe,  any  articles  of  contraband,  recognized  as  such  in  treaties,  or, 
where  there  are  no  such  treaties  between  them  and  us,  any  munitions  of 
war  or  anns,  artillery  and  its  fireworks,  or  anything  thereto  appertain- 
ing, pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  cannon  powder,  fuses,  balls,  pikes,  swords, 
lances,  halberds,  helmets,  breastplates,  or  other  similar  arms,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  horses,  equipment  for  horses,  or  any  other  war  material ; 
since  it  is  our  intention  to  consider  as  a  legitimate  prize  and  to  con- 
fiscate the  aforesaid  contraband  goods  found  on  board  vessels  in 
contravention  of  our  present  notice  and  ordinance,  for  transportation 
to  the  places  mentioned. 

Article  4 

We  order,  furthermore,  all  our  inhabitants  and  subjects,  notifying 
and  exhorting  all  our  allies  and  friends,  neutrals,  and,  in  general,  all 
peoples  and  nations  that  desire  to  navigate  toward  any  kingdoms, 
countries,  cities,  or  places  of  this  State,  situated  in  the  Orient,  in  the 
Occident,  or  toward  the  north,  or  that  wish  to  sail  from  those  regions 
in  this  direction,  to  choose  and  keep  to  the  open  sea,  since  it  is  our 
intention,  and  we  so  declare  by  these  presents,  that  every  vessel  sailing 
along  the  coasts  of  England,  or  other  countries,  islands,  or  places 
that  are  under  the  rule  of  the  King  of  England,  and  all  vessels  that 
happen  to  be  in  shoals  or  shallows,  thereby  not  being  beyond  suspicion 
of  meditating  some  act  in  violation  of  our  ordinance  and  notice,  when 
loaded  wholly  or  partially  with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  articles 
of  contraband,  shall  be  seized  and  brought  in  by  captains  or  other 
naval  officers,  as  well  as  by  the  privateers  of  these  Provinces,  to  be 
adjudicated  by  the  counselors  of  the  Admiralty,  as  set  forth  in  Articles 
2  and  3  hereof,  unless  the  said  vessels  should  be  driven  into  port  by 
stormy  weather  or  some  other  great  necessity  and  from  the  circum- 
stances it  should  be  thus  interpreted  and  decided  in  this  way  by  the 
aforesaid  Admiralty  Board. 
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Article  5 

That  in  order  to  forestall  and  prevent  any  fraud  that  might  be 
attempted  against  the  present  ordinance  and  notice,  we  order  and 
command  all  owners  or  vessels  and  merchants  who  are  inhabitants 
of  these  Provinces,  or  those  who  send  their  vessels  and  goods  out  of 
this  country;  we  notify  and  exhort,  moreover,  all  other  persons,  of 
'whatever  nation  they  may  be  or  whencesoever  they  may  come,  not 
to  load  or  cause  to  be  loaded  in  their  vessels  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise, nor  to  transport  them  or  cause  them  to  be  transported  in  any 
other  way  than  under  regular  ship's  papers,  proper  passports,  letters 
of  destination,  bills  of  lading,  of  advice,  and  of  shipment,  or  other 
similar  documents,  as  is  required  for  loading  and  transportation  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  and  proclamations  of  the  places  where  the  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  are  loaded,  for  we  shall  consider  as  subject 
to  confiscation,  and  now  declare  to  be  legitimate  prize,  all  vessels  that 
shall  sail  with  ship's  registers  of  more  than  one  sovereign  or  regent; 
as  well  as  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  with  which  they  are 
loaded,  for  which  there  is  found  to  be  more  than  one  letter  of  destina- 
tion, two  sets  of  freight  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  or  other  documents, 
as  well  as  vessels  and  goods  which  are  not  proiperly  supplied  with 
the  aforesaid  requisite  documents. 

Article  6 

And  in  order  that  every  officer  and  commander  of  a  war-ship,  be- 
longing either  to  the  State  or  to  private  owners,  who  have  commissions 
from  His  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  of  Nassau,  in  his 
capacity  as  Admiral  General  of  these  Provinces,  may  be  assured  that 
the  vessels  which  he  may  encounter  at  sea,  laden  with  any  of  the 
aforesaid  contraband  goods,  are  not  bound  for  the  aforesaid  ports, 
cities,  and  places  of  Great  Britain  or  other  countries  under  the  nile 
of  the  aforesaid  King,  the  aforesaid  captains  shall  be  permitted  to 
accost  at  sea  all  vessels  against  which  there  may  be  any  suspicion,  and 
require  them  to  show  their  ship's  registers,  passports,  letters  of  destina- 
tion, and  bills  of  lading,  to  prove  to  whom  the  vessels  belong,  where 
and  in  what  place  they  were  loaded,  of  what  their  cargoes  consist, 
and  at  what  point  they  are  to  be  unloaded.  When  all  these  have  been 
shown  to  them  and  when  they  have  ascertained  that  the  aforesaid 
vessels  are  not  bound,  with  any  of  the  said  contraband  goods,  to  anv 
ports  or  places  under  the  rule  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  they  shall 
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permit  them  to  pass  freely ;  but  if  the  contrary  should,  from  the 
documents  or  otherwise,  appear  to  be  the  case,  they  shall  safely  bring 
in  such  vessels  with  the  goods  on  board,  and  shall  take  possession  of 
all  the  documents  that  are  found  on  board  of  such  vessels  and  that 
have  been  shown  to  them ;  as  well  as  to  draw  up  in  writing,  in  all  due 
form,  the  declarations  which  the  masters  and  members  of  the  crew 
shall  make  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  their  voyage ;  likewise  as  to 
the  character  of  the  vessel  and  of  its  cargo,  and  they  shall  have  the 
master  sign  these  declarations,  to  be  forwarded  and  delivered  together 
with  the  documents  found,  the  vessel  itself,  and  its  cargo  to  the  member 
of  the  Admiralty  Board,  under  whose  authority  the  capturing  vessel  is. 
As  to  vessels  under  convoy,  the  declarations  of  the  officers  of  the 
convoy  that  the  vessels  under  their  convoy  are  not  loaded  with  con- 
traband goods,  according  to  their  full  knowledge  thereof,  must  b-^ 
accepted,  and  no  further  visit  shall  be  required. 

Article  7 

It  is  also  our  intention  that  all  the  penalties  herein  provided  shall 
apply  to  and  shall  be  enforced  against  any  of  our  inhabitants,  who 
violate  our  ordinance,  whether  merchants,  masters,  or  any  one  else, 
together  with  confiscation  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  goods  thereon 
belonging  to  the  owner,  as  provided  hereinbefore;  or  if  they  are  not 
within  reach,  they  shall  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  equivalent  to  the 
amount,  each  one  in  his  individual  capacity,  upon  their  arrival  in  these 
Provinces.  Or  if  it  should  be  learned  and  if  it  should  be  proved  that 
they  had  contravened  in  any  way  our  present  ordinance  and  proclama- 
tion, they  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  caught  in  the  act  and 
brought  into  port  by  our  war-ships,  or  else  seized  and  brought  to 
justice  in  this  country  by  other  officers  of  the  State. 

Article  8 

And  in  order  that  the  execution  of  our  present  ordinance  and  notice 
may  give  no  legitimate  cause  of  complaint  to  any  king,  republic,  prince, 
power,  or  city,  who  are  in  alliance  and  union  with  this  State,  we  order 
and  expressly  charge  by  these  presents  all  our  nautical  commanders 
and  other  officers,  who  are  commissioned,  whether  of  the  war-ships 
of  the  State  or  of  vessels  armed  by  private  individuals  on  commissions 
of  His  Royal  Highness,  to  be  guided  strictly  by  the  alliances  and 
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treaties  which  we  have  made  or  may  hereafter  make  with  other  kings, 
republics,  princes,  powers,  and  cities,  concerning  the  transportation 
of  contraband  goods.  To  the  same  end,  we  order  our  Admiralty 
Board  to  notify  in  particular  all  nautical  commanders,  both  those  of 
the  State  and  those  of  privateers  armed  under  commissions  of  His 
Highness,  to  interpret  properly  the  aforesaid  Article  3,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  extracts  from  the  said  treaties,  with  orders  to  govern  them- 
selves strictly  thereby. 

Article  9 

Jurisdiction  of  offenses  against  this  ordinance  shall  belong  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  in  the  districts  in  which  the  violations  shall  be 
discovered,  or  from  which  the  commanders  who  shall  make  the  seizures 
sailed. 

Article  10 

In  cases  where  the  offenders  are  not  caught  in  the  act,  but  are 
accused  thereafter,  jurisdiction  shall  belong  to  the  Board  of  Admiralt}-, 
or  to  the  regular  judges  before  whom  they  are  brought  in  first  instance. 
And  in  order  that  all  officers  and  all  persons  in  general  who  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  who  are  opposed  to  such  contra- 
ventions, may  be  the  more  attentive  to  the  scrupulous  observance  of 
this  ordinance  by  each   and   every  one,   and   to  the  punishment  of 
offenders,   as   an   example,   in   accordance   with   the  terms   of   these 
presents,  the  money  realized  through  confiscation  and  otherwise  shall  j 
be  applied  as  it  ordinarily  is  by  the  proclamations  of  the  respective  ' 
Provinces  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  wit :  one-third  to  the  informer, 
whether  he  is  a  sworn  employee  of  the  State  or  not,  one-third  to  the  ' 
officer  making  the  accusation,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the  State. 

Article  11 

As  to  vessels  and  goods  that  shall  be  seized  and  brought  in  by 
any  war-ships  of  this  State  or  by  vessels  sailing  under  commissions, 
because  of  violation  of  the  present  ordinance,  and  which  shall  be 
declared  subject  to  confiscation  and  lawful  prize,  the  division  shall  be 
made  according  to  instructions,  proclamation,  and  ordinance  which 
have  heretofore  been  published  or  which  may  hereafter  be  published. 


tj 
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Article  12 

And  in  order  that  all  vessels  and  goods,  which  shall  be  seized  and 
brought  to  these  Provinces  because  of  violations,  may  be  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  said  Board,  we  order  expressly  those  who  shall 
seize  them  strictly  to  observe,  and  to  see  to  it  that  all  those  whose 
duty  it  is  shall  strictly  observe,  the  terms  of  our  proclamation  of 
December  1,  1640,  against  general  pillaging  and  forcible  capture,  with 
the  warning  that  the  penalties  provided  by  the  said  proclamation  shall 
be  severely  enforced  against  those  who  may  have  attempted  any  act 
contrary  to  the  aforesaid  prohibition. 

Article  13 

To  prevent  the  losses  resulting  from  the  confiscation  of  the  afore- 
said vessels  and  goods  from  falling  on  any  one  other  than  the  offend- 
ers, and  from  affecting  through  insurance  any  other  inhabitants  of 
these  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  English 
navigation  and  commerce,  we  expressly  order,  not  only  that  none  of 
our  inhabitants  shall  attempt  to  insure  or  to  have  insured  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  any  contraband  goods,  in  any 
way  whatsoever;  nor  to  give  or  to  receive  any  refunds  for  the  purpose 
of  circumventing  our  proclamation,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  sums  insured 
by  the  insurers.  That  the  said  prohibition  shall  apply  both  to  insur- 
ance and  to  refunds,  and  officers  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having 
neglected  this  part  of  their  duty  shall  be  severely  punished  by  being 
deprived  of  their  positions  or  such  other  penalty  as  the  case  may 
require. 

And  in  order  that  no  one  may  allege  ignorance  hereof,  these  presents 
shall  be  proclaimed,  posted,  and  published  in  the  usual  way. 

Done  and  adopted  in  our  Assembly  at  The  Hague  on  January  26, 
1781. 

(Signed)  W.  v.  Lynden 
By  order  of  Their  High  Mightinesses, 

(Signed)  Flagel 
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Memorandum  of  the  Court  of  Sweden  for  the  Court  of  Russia  con- 
cerning the  Effect  of  the  Accession  of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
System  of  Armed  Nutrality,  February  28,  1781' 

When  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  re- 
solved to  take  part  in  the  armed  neutrality  by  its  accession  to  the 
maritime  conventions  of  the  northern  Powers,  it  was  enjoying  com- 
plete neutrajity,  and  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  ofi 
an  undertaking  which  was  carried  to  its  perfection  by  an  act  of  acces-j 
sion  and  acceptance,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  December  24,  last,  old' 
style.  ' 

By  this  act  the  Republic  bound  itself  to  the  common  cause  of  neu- 
tral Powers,  and  acquired  as  such  rights  to  the  assistance  of  the  other 
Powers,  with  which  it  was  to  share  the  obligations  and  advantages, 
in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  conventions  concluded  during 
the  past  year  between  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 

But  the  Republic  was  unable  to  ma'iritain  very  long  the  status  in 
which  it  had  contracted  its  engagements.  England  declared  war  on 
it  and  forced  the  Republic  to  leave  the  class  of  neutral  Powers  and 
to  take  its  place  among  the  belligerent  Powers.  All  this  took  place 
with  such  marvellous  rapidity  that  the  Ambassadors  of  both  nations 
were  recalled,  letters  of  marque  despatched,  and  several  Dutch  vessels 
taken  before  the  news  of  the  accession  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg 
reached  The  Hague. 

In  such  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  it  is  essential  that  the  three 
Crowns  of  the  north  carefully  consider  the  nature  of  their  engage- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Republic,  and  decide  the  question  in  close 
union  and  concert. 

The  system  adopted  by  these  Powers  is  a  system  of  perfect  neu- 
trality. It  is  only  by  following  this  system  that  they  have  the  right 
to  carry  on  their  commerce  freely,  that  they  have  bound  themselves 
to  protect  it  and  mutually  to  uphold  it.  From  this  point  of  view 
they  have  fixed  the  obligations  and  the  assistance  which  they  mutually 
owe  each  other;  their  naval  armaments  are  fitted  out  accordingly  anc 
are  not  intended  to  take  the  offensive  against  any  one.  The  war- 
ships of  a  neutral  nation,  the  obligations  and  advantages  are  the  same 
on  all  sides;  but  it  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  a  nation  at  war 
Measures  can  not  be  concerted,  nor  can  they  act  in  common  with  suet 
a  nation  without  overstepping  the  bounds  prescribed  by  a  strict  neu- 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Rectteil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  235. 
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trality,  without  upsetting  the  system  upon  which  their  union  and 
their  engagements  are  founded. 

In  spite  of  so  marked  a  difference  between  the  position  of  the  three 
Crowns  of  the  north  and  that  of  the  Republic  of  Holland,  the  latter 
has  addressed  the  former  by  memoranda  transmitted  to  the  Courts  of 
Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Copenhagen,  in  which  memoranda  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  demand  prompt  and  effective 
assistance  from  the  three  Courts  by  virtue  of  the  accession  of  the  Re- 
public to  the  conventions  of  St.  Petersburg  and  of  Copenhagen,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  engagements  therein  contained. 

The  principal  ground  on  which  the  Republic  bases  its  demand  con- 
sists in  a  combination  of  the  steps  marking  the  conduct  of  the  Court 
of  London.  It  believes  that  these  steps  clearly  show  a  determination 
not  to  allow  the  Rermblic  to  accede  to  the  conventions  of  the  north- 
ern Powers.  It  is  out  of  hatred  for  this  accession  that  the  Republic 
has  been  dragged  into  the  war,  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
Articles  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  said  conventions,  the  Powers  which  accepted 
this  accession  must  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Republic. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  and  violent  action  of  Great  Britain 
toward  the  Republic,  in  view  of  the  extreme  care  with  which  Lord 
Stormont  prevented  the  declaration  of  the  States-General  from  reach- 
ing him  before  the  rupture  was  announced  to  Count  de  Welderen,  in 
view  of  all  that  preceded  and  followed  this  event,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  motive  which  actuated  the  Court  of  London.  But  that  reason 
was  not  given  in  that  Court's  manifesto ;  it  mentions  only  acts  previous 
to  the  resolution  itself  of  the  States-General  with  regard  to  its  acces- 
sion ;  and  Article  6  of  the  conventions  of  Petersburg  and  of  Copen- 
hagen provides  that  the  obligations  of  the  contracting  parties  do  not 
include  matters  which  arose  before  the  signing  of  the  said  conven- 
tions ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  can  have  no  retroactive  effect. 

The  three  Crowns  of  the  north  are  therefore  free  to  choose  between 
adopting  the  reasoning  and  the  consequences  set  forth  by  the  States- 
General,  or  to  accept  the  reasons  announced  in  the  declaration  of  war, 
which  the  Court  of  London  has  had  published.  In  the  first  case,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  part  in  the  war  in  favor  of  the  Republic;  in  the 
second,  they  can,  if  it  is  deemed  advisable,  that  the  demand  has  been 
made,  considering  the  Republic's  quarrel  as  foreign  to  the  cause  of 
neutrals  and  as  having  arisen  before  the  former's  accession;  but  both 
of  these  lines  of  action  appear  to  have  great  drawbacks.  In  the  first 
case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  renounce  the  advantages  of  neutrality. 
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the  glorious  aims  they  had  in  mind  when  they  formed  the  maritime 
association ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  fling  themselves  into  all  the  hor- 
hors  and  to  suifer  all  the  losses  which  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  war.  In  the  second  case,  they  would  be  exhibiting  to  the  whole 
world  a  spectacle  of  utter  weakness,  and  their  absolute  desertion  of 
a  State  with  which  they  fear  to  bind  themselves  by  formal  engage- 
ments. 

There  remains  between  these  two  extreme  courses  a  middle  course, 
or  to  speak  more  accurately,  there  is  an  expedient,  and  it  seems  advis- 
able to  begin  with  this.  It  remains  further  to  see  just  where  this! 
expedient  may  lead  and  what  its  effect  will  be.  This  expedient  woul 
seem  to  consist  in  a  declaration  which  the  three  Crowns  of  the  north' 
would  consider  themselves  as  authorized  to  have  delivered  to  the  Court 
of  London,  the  terms  of  which  should  be  decided  upon  among  them-; 
selves,  and  by  which  His  Britannic  Majesty  would  be  informed  thai 
the  Republic  has  just  acceded  to  their  maritime  conventions;  that  the) 
regard  the  Republic,  by  reason  of  its  accession,  as  an  ally,  having  th< 
same  cause  to  uphold  and  the  same  rights  to  defend;  that  the  thret 
Crowns  of  the  north  have  no  desire  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  reason) 
which  induced  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  declare  war  on  the  Republic 
but  that  they  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  sincerely  interested  in  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  that  State ;  that  because  of  these  sentiments 
the  allied  Courts  hope  that  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  see  fit  to  open  a 
way  for  reconciliation  and  settlement  between  himself  and  the  Re- 
public ;  that  the  three  Crowns  would  be  glad  to  use  their  good  offices 
to  terminate  the  diflferences  amicably ;  th'at  they  would  consider  them- 
selves as  performing  a  service  essential  to  humanity,  if  they  could  make 
this  reconciliation  general,  and  that  in  the  meantime  they  hope  that 
both  England  and  the  Republic  may  see  fit  to  make  a  beginning  by 
ceasing  hostilities  and  by  restoring  matters  to  the  status  that  existed 
before  the  rupture.  According  to  the  agreement  reached,  this  step  car 
be  taken  either  verbally  or  in  writing,  but  separately,  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  three  Crowns  residing  in  London.  They  should  also  decidjf 
among  themselves  as  to  the  time  when  these  common  representations 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  give  their  efforts  more  weight  and  greatea 
force ;  and  if  their  language  is  supported  by  the  naval  armaments,  whicj^i 
the  Crowns  of  the  north  are  now  making  ready,  it  is  believed  thjjt 
England  will  reflect  somewhat  seriously  thereon.  At  any  rate,  thk 
dignity  of  our  Courts  would  seem  to  require  that  they  do  somethinfr 
in  favor  of  the  Republic  which  is  considered  as  their  ally,  and  it  is 
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less  necessary  that  our  action  should  show  to  Europe  the  reasons,  the 
moderation,  as  well  as  the  firmness  which  have  characterized  the  con- 
duct of  our  Courts  up  to  the  present  time. 

It  can  not  be  foreseen  whether  the  English  Ministry  will  be  willing 
to  enter  into  negotiations,  or  whether  it  will  merely  pretend  to  be  will- 
ing; but  in  any  event,  the  respective  Ministers  should  at  the  same  time 
be  instructed  not  to  depart  from  the  armistice  proposal,  nor  from  the 
proposal  that  the  Republic  shall  in  the  meantime  enjoy  freedom  of 
commerce ;  in  default  of  which  they  can  reply  that  they  are  not  author- 
ized to  listen  to  proposals  by  England ;  but  they  will  receive  the  pro- 
posals of  that  Court  ad  referendum,  if  such  a  condition  is  granted 
them.  The  three  Crowns  of  the  north  will  consult  with  the  Republic 
concerning  the  matters  to  be  submitted,  or  they  will  reduce  the  whole 
to  what  they  consider  just  and  reasonable ;  and  they  shall  strive  by 
common  action  to  persuade  both  of  the  interested  Powers  to  accept 
these  conditions. 

If  in  the  course  of  such  a  negotiation  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
to  bring  together  the  other  belligerent  Powers,  this  opportunity  shall 
be  eagerly  seized  and  an  eflFort  shall  be  made  to  bring  about  a  general 
pacification,  establishing  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  general  mari- 
time code  for  neutrals,  adopted  by  our  Courts,  the  general  establish- 
ment of  which  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  whole  world  and  will  elevate 
the  Crowns  cooperating  therein  to  the  highest  point  of  glory. 

Stockholm,  February  i'^,  lySi. 


Memorial  of  the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Court  of 
Sweden,  February  28,  178P 

The  underwritten  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  in  pursuance  of  an  express  order  from  his  masters, 
has  the  honor  to  propose  to  his  Swedish  Majesty. 

That  their  High  Mightinesses  have  acceded,  by  their  resolution  of 
the  20th  of  November,  1780,  to  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  in  con- 

^Annual  Register,  1781,  p.  311. 
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formity  to  the  invitation  of  the  northern  Powers ;  and  placing  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  power,  magnanimity,  and  fidelity  of  Their 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties,  for  the  fulfilling  of  their  engagements, 
and  the  maintaining  of  their  dignity,  by  accomplishing  a  work  so  glori- 
ously undertaken,  namely,  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  and  freedom  of  navi- 
^tion  for  all  neutral  nations,  were  riot  deterred  by  the  consideration 
of  the  consequences,  which  that  accession  and  declaration  might  be 
productive  of  to  the  Republic,  from  the  part  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 
But  their  High  Mightine«;ses  have  declared  in  favor  of  this  accession 
and  declaration,  in  replying  implicitly  on  the  sentiments  of  Their 
Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties,  whom  they  also  acquainted  in  due  time, 
of  the  measures  taken  in  consequence  thereof. 

That  the  event  has  also  justified  their  requisition,  in  regard  to  the 
British  Court:  since  the  minister  of  the  latter,  after  his  fruitless  en- 
deavor? to  thwart  the  accession  to  the  alliance,  took  the  resolution,  on 
the  first  notice  he  had  of  it,  to  speak  in  a  strain  truly  unprecedented, 
and  ill  suited  to  the  mutual  regard  which  the  respective  sovereigns  owe 
to  each  other :  without  so  much  as  granting  to  the  Republic  a  sufficient 
time  to  consider  on  the  matter,  according  to  the  political  system  of  the 
Republic,  which  His  Britannic  Majesty  is  fully  acquainted  with :  the 
English  Minister  insisted,  nevertheless,  upon  an  immediate  and  speedy 
satisfaction,  and  the  punishment  of  a  pretended  offense,  occasioned 
by  the  discovery-  of  a  negotiation  with  North  America,  without  receiv- 
ing as  an  ample  satisfaction,  the  provisional  answer,  nor  the  formal 
disavowal  of  their  High  Mightinesses  of  a  negotiation,  of  which  (as 
acknowledged  even  by  His  Britannic  Majesty)  they  had  not  the  least 
share,  or  knowledge:  of  a  negotiation  relating  to  a  pretended  treat>'. 
which,  in  itself,  sufficiently  denotes,  from  its  terms,  only  the  sketch 
of  an  eventual  treaty  entered  into  by  private  persons,  without  being 
formally  authorized  thereto  by  the  body  of  the  magistrates  of  Amster- 
dam, or  by  the  states  of  the  province  of  Holland,  and  much  less  by 
the  States-General,  whose  members  are  alone  authorized  to  enter  into 
engagements  in  the  name  of  the  Republic. 

The  British  Minister  went  even  so  far  as  to  refuse  noticing  the 
resolution,  by  which  the  province  of  Holland  (the  only  one  concerned) 
was  required  to  deliberate,  how  far  the  laws  of  the  country  might 
give  authority  to  prosecute  the  persons  accused,  and  punish  them :  a 
formality,  without  which  no  punishment  can  be  inflicted,  neither  in 
England  nor  in  this  Republic,  or  any  other  country.     Nay.  the  said 
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^Minister  went  so  far  as  to  threaten,  that  in  case  of  a  refusal,  his 
sovereign  would  adopt  such  means,  as  to  procure  himself  that  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved  to  attack  the  Republic  by  sur- 
prise, and  so  far  hasten  the  measures  taken  to  begin  hostilities,  that 
Lord  Stormont,  making  use  of  vain  pretenses,  would  not  so  much  as 
accept  from  Count  Welderen  the  aforesaid  declaration ;  and  answered, 
under  his  hand,  "That  he  (Stormont)  could  no  longer  look  upon  him 
as  the  Minister  of  a  friendly  Power,  after  having  officially  acquainted 
him  of  his  King's  manifesto:"'  whilst  this  very  manifesto  (and  this 
should  be  noted)  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Count  Welderen, 
only  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed  by  Lord  Stormont,  the  pre- 
ceding day,  for  giving  him  audience.  That,  moreover,  although  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  manifesto  alluded  to,  of  the  Republic  acceding 
to  the  treaty  of  the  armed  neutrality  (which  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  pass  over  in  silence),  it  nevertheless  appears  clearly,  to  the 
penetrating  eye  of  Your  Majesty,  as  well  as  to  all  Europe,  if  the 
whole  proceedings  are  attended  to,  and  the  time  and  manner  in  which 
the  manifesto  was  published,  that  the  hatred,  occasioned  by  the  Republic 
acceding  to  the  confederation  of  armed  neutrality,  is  the  true  motive 
of  his  British  Majesty's  resentment,  and  the  only  one  that  could  excite 
him  to  an  open  attack  against  the  Republic,  by  seizing,  at  once,  upon 
a  great  number  of  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  some  ships  of  war.  Be- 
sides that  the  aforesaid  manifesto,  known  to  your  majesty,  sufficiently 
displays  the  cause  of  England's  displeasure:  the  more  so  as  amongst 
the  pretenses  made  use  of  to  varnish  over  the  hostilities  against  the 
Republic,  it  is  said,  that  it  had  taken  a  neutral  part :  without  the  cabinet 
of  St  James's  deigning  to  observe,  that  such  answer  was  insulting  to 
the  neutral  Powers  who  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  treaties  now 
in  force  between  England  and  the  Republic;  and  that  the  latter  could 
not  be  charged  with  an  intention  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  a 
Power  not  lawfully  neuter  in  the  present  contest,  and  without  observing 
that  this  liberty  of  negotiating  had  been  put  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
England  itself ;  since,  by  suspending,  in  April,  1780,  the  effects  of  the 
treaty  passed  in  1674,  the  English  having  manifested  their  intent  of 
looking  henceforth  upon  the  Republic  as  a  neutral  Power,  no  ways 
privileged  by  any  treaty. 

That  for  the  reasons  here  above  mentioned,  the  animosity  ,of  Great 
Britain  appears  still  more  conspicuous,  from  the  ill-grounded  reproach 
contained  in  the  said  manifesto  against  this  Republic,  that  their  High 
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Mightinesses  had  encouraged  the  exportation  of  naval  stores  for 
France,  by  suspending  the  usual  duties  on  those  commodities,  whilst  it 
is  known  to  all  the  world,  that  such  a  suspension  has  never  taken  place, 
and  that  the  Republic  had  a  right  to  export  those  commodities,  not 
only  agreeably  to  the  treaty  in  1674,  but  also  in  conformity  to  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  neutral  Powers  in  the  convention  of  armed 
neutrality.  That  consequently  it  would  be  needless  to  enter  any  farther 
into  the  merits  of  the  said  manifesto;  as  His  Swedish  Majesty  has  it 
in  his  power  to  appreciate  himself  its  value,  and  must,  moreover,  be 
fully  persuaded  that  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses since  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  with  America,  is  an  evident 
proof,  that  they  have  never  favored  or  countenanced  the  revolted 
colonies ;  witness  the  many  partial  condescensions  in  favor  of  England, 
which  were  merely  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  their  High  Mightinesses, 
by  circumscribing  the  trade  within  their  own  colonies ;  by  refusing  to 
grant  the  protection  of  their  convoys  to  vessels  laden  with  ship  timber : 
and  by  recalling  the  Governor  of  St.  Eustatia  on  some  ill-grounded 
complaints  of  the  British  ministry:  condescensions  which  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  attack  and  seizure  of  the  convoy  of  Count  Byland ;  by 
a  violation  of  the  territories  of  this  Republic,  and  by  the  taking  by 
force  some  American  vessels  from  under  the  very  batteries  of  the 
island  of  St.  Martin. 

That  Their  High  Mightinesses  having  thus  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
system  of  moderation,  it  is  evident  that  the  resentment  of  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty  arises  merely  from  their  accession  to  the  treaty  of  armed 
neutrality ;  and  that,  consequently.  Their  ITigh  Mightinesses  are  fully 
authorized  to  claim  the  performance  of  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the 
Articles  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  which  form  the 
basis  of  that  union  and  alliance  contracted  between  Their  Imperial  and 
Royal  Majesties  and  the  Republic.  That  therefore  no  obstacles  can 
hinder  or  delay  the  fulfilling  of  the  engagements  contracted  by  virtue 
of  the  said  confederation,  of  which  the  Republic  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  member  from  the  very  moment  in  which  their  High  Mightinesses 
acceded  to  the  same  resolution  at  The  Hague;  and  dispatched  their 
declaration,  in  conformity  to  the  said  accession  and  convention,  to  the 
belligerent  Powers. 

That  if  Their  High  Mightinesses  had  to  complain  only  of  a  single 
act  of  offense,  or  an  attack  committed  against  them,  which  was  likely 
to  be  redressed  by  the  friendly  interposition  of  their  allies,  they  would 
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have  claimed  their  intervention  rather  than  have  recourse  to  arms ;  but 
as  their  High  Mightinesses  find  themselves  actually  and  suddenly  at- 
tacked in  an  hostile  manner  by  His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  consequence 
of,  and  from  mere  resentment  of  the  above  mentioned  alliance,  they 
find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  repelling  force  by  force,  and  to 
return  hostilities  for  hostilities ;  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  allied 
Powers  will  not  hesitate  to  make  this  their  common  cause,  and  to 
procure  to  their  Republic  due  satisfaction  and  indemnity  for  the  losses 
occasioned  by  an  attack  equally  unjust  and  violent;  and  that  the  said 
Powers  will  moreover,  in  conjunction  with  the  States-General,  take 
such  farther  measures,  as  the  exigences  of  the  present  circumstances 
may  require.  This  Their  High  Mightinesses  solicit  with  great  earnest- 
ness, and  rely  upon  it  with  so  much  more  confidence,  as  they  are  firmly 
persuaded,  that  the  generous  and  equitable  sentiments,  which  actuate 
Their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties,  will  not  suffer  them  to  let  the 
Republic  fall  a  victim  to  a  system  of  politics,  not  less  glorious  than 
founded  in  equity,  and  established  for  the  security  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations ;  and  especially  a^  the  Republic,  if  left  singly  exposed 
to  the  iniquitous  and  violent  attacks  of  England,  would  hardly  be  able 
to  cope  with  that  overbearing  Power,  and  thus  run  the  hazard  of 
becoming  totally  useless  to  the  said  confederation. 

For  these  reasons,  the  underwritten  envoy  extraordinary,  insisting 
on  "the  motives  urged  here  above,  and  fully  persuaded  that  the  ratifi- 
cations of  the  treaty  signed  at  Petersburg  will  take  place  as  soon  as 
possible,  has  the  honor,  in  the  name  and  by  express  order  of  his  masters, 
to  claim  the  performance  of  the  engagements  stipulated  in  the  Articles 
7,  8,  and  9  of  the  said  treaty,  and  to  require,  in  virtue  thereof,  a  speedy 
and  adequate  assistance  from  His  Swedish  Majesty,  whose  noble  and 
equitable  sentiments,  acknowledged  by  all  Europe,  will  not  permit  him 
to  abandon  the  complete  establishment  of  a  system  worthy  the  highest 
praise. 

The  friendship  and  affection  of  Your  Majesty  towards  their  High 
Mightinesses,  leave  them  no  doubt  of  Your  Majesty's  willingly  grant- 
ing the  assistance  which  they  now  claim,  and  also  promise  to  the  under- 
written envoy  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  answer,  which  he  solicits  the 
more  anxiously,  as  every  moment's  delay  may  be  attended  with  heavy 
and  irreparable  losses  to  the  Republic. 

(Signed)  D.  W.  van  Lynden 

Stockholm,  February  28,  1781, 
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Rescript   of   Her   Majesty   the   Empress   of   Russia   fo  Count  de 
Moussin  Pouschkin,  Her  Minister  to  Sweden,  1781^ 

Your  reports  and  the  communications  of  Baron  Nolken,  the  Swed- 
ish Minister,  informed  us  at  approximately  the  same  time  both  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Court  of  Sweden  with  regard  to  the  war  which 
has  broken  out  between  the  two  maritime  Powers  and  of  the  desire 
of  His  Swedish  Majesty  to  learn  our  own  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject. Accustomed  as  we  are  to  reply  in  kind  to  the  confidence  of  our 
allies,  we  are  still  less  inclined  to  deviate  from  this  rule  in  the  present 
circumstances,  in  which  consideration  for  our  respective  engagements 
with  regard  to  armed  neutrality  must  elicit  in  the  same  degree  our 
attention  and  our  interest.  Therefore,  you  are  authorized  to  speak 
confidentially  with  Count  ScheflFer,  so  that  he  may  inform  his  mas- 
ter, telling  him  that  as  soon  as  we  learned  of  the  sudden  departure 
of  the  Duke  of  York  from  The  Hague,  we  hastened  to  make  the 
strongest  kind  of  representations  to  the  Court  of  London,  to  prevent 
it  from  entering  upon  active  hostilities.  We  were  then  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  hostilities  were  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  departure 
of  its  Ambassador.  Being  convinced  of  this  fact  a  few  days  later 
and  realizing  the  futility  of  any  step  to  prevent  hostilities,  we  turned 
our  attention  to  new  measures  better  adapted  to  the  times  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  would  be  capable  of  extinguishing  the  sparks  of 
vy^ar  at  the  outset.  We  were  led  to  this  course  by  a  twofold  reason: 
the  thought  of  humanity  suflFering  from  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood,  and  the  interests  of  neutral  nations  with  regard  to  their  com- 
merce with  belligerents.  Although,  after  the  formal  request  of  the 
King  of  England  for  our  mediation,  conjointly  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  Romans,  to  bring  about  peace  between  him  and  the  Courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  there  seemed  to  be  some  hope  for  opening  peace 
negotiations,  nevertheless,  as  time  was  required  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  two  Crowns  and  to  receive  their  mutual  consent,  we  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  find  a  shorter  way  to  reconcile  England  and 
Holland  and  have  offered  our  separate  mediation  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  our  intention  by  this  action  to  prevent  in  this  reconciliation  the 
discussion  of  any  subject  that  is  foreign  to  them,  especially  the  ques- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  Americans,  which  would  have  caused 
the    chief    difficulty.     The    States-General    received    our    offer    with 
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gratitude,  and  were  eager  to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  you  will  see 
from  the  enclosure  herewith.  England,  on  the  contrary,  declined, 
postponing  its  reconciliation  with  the  Republic  until  the  general  peace 
negotiation,  under  the  joint  mediation  of  the  two  Imperial  Courts. 
When  that  takes  place,  we  shall  not  fail  to  exert  our  own  efforts  in 
favor  of  the  Republic  of  Holland  as  well  as  to  interest  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  in  its  behalf,  in  order  that  it  may  be  included  in  the 
general  pacification.  After  having  given  assurances  to  the  States- 
General,  we  promised  them  at  the  same  time  to  confer  amicably  with 
our  allies  with  a  view  to  a  further  common  and  unanimous  effort 
with  the  Court  of  London,  to  bring  it  to  a  moderate  course  and  to  the 
love  of  peace. 

We  hesitated  the  less  to  give  these  assurances  to  their  High 
Mightinesses,  because  we  noted  in  the  memorandum  of  February  17, 
communicated  by  Baron  Nolken,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  here- 
with for  your  information,  a  decided  determination  on  the  part  of 
His  Swedish  Majesty  to  follow  a  similar  course.  The  entire  con- 
tents of  this  memorandum  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  profound  pene- 
tration of  that  Prince,  and.  On  the  other  hand,  a  point  of  view  in  per- 
fect accord  with  our?.  In  truth,  the  time  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  Great  Britain  has  attacked  her  old  ally,  the  Republic  of  Hol- 
land, indicate  sufficiently  that  the  real  cause  of  her  aggression  lies  in 
the  accession  of  the  States-General  to  our  maritime  conventions,  the 
more  so  because  Holland  thereby  protected  the  navigation  and  com- 
mercial industries  of  her  subjects,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
carried  on  with  the  enemies  of  England. 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  actual  rupture 
preceded  the  formal  accession  of  their  High  Mightinesses  to  the  con- 
ventions of  Copenhagen  and  Petersburg,  and  that  the  reasons  set 
forth  antedate  and  are  foreign  to  the  cause  of  the  allies  of  the  armed 
neutrality.  In  the  first  part  of  this  argument,  Articles  7,  8,  and  9  are 
entirely  favorable  to  the  Dutch ;  but  Article  6  frees  us,  in  terms  no 
less  clear,  from  the  duty  of  participating  in  their  war  with  England. 
So  essential  a  difference  in  the  stipulations  of  these  conventions  leaves 
the  three  allied  Courts  free  to  follow  the  course  that  is  most  advan- 
tageous and  the  most  in  harmony  with  their  interests. 

There  could  be  no  more  judicious  or  wiser  appraisement  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  decision  to  be  made  than  that  adopted  in  the  Swedish 
memorandum.     The    drawbacks    on    each    side    were   discussed    and 
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shown  in  their  true  light,  with  an  indication  of  the  best  way  to  avoid 
them.  In  admitting  this  method — that  is  to  say,  the  observance  of 
neutraHty  as  the  rule  of  conduct  for  the  three  aUied  Crowns  in  the 
new  war  between  maritime  Powers, — we  did  not  fail  to  inform  at 
once  the  Courts  of  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen  of  the  orders  which 
we  had  transmitted  to  our  commanding  officers  at  sea  to  regard  the 
Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  as  a  neutral  Power  with  respect  to 
the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  belligerent  with  re- 
spect to  England.  In  calculating  the  time,  we  shall  expect  to  hear 
soon  from  you  and  from  the  Councilor  of  State,  Mr.  Sacken,  that 
the  Kings  our  allies  have  likewise  given  similar  orders  in  their  States, 
so  that  all  our  actions  and  all  the  steps  that  we  take  shall  be  every- 
where entirely  uniform  in  all  respects,  and  bear  witness  to  the  close 
union  among  us,  wiiich  in  the  centuries  to  come  must  justify  this 
beneficent  system  of  neutral  merchant  navigation. 

After  having  taken  the  measures  that  we  owe  to  the  welfare  of 
our  own  States  before  all  foreign  interests,  we  shall  not  fail,  as  we 
have  said  heretofore,  to  employ  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  Holland 
all  means  compatible  wnth  this  paramount  duty.  Consequently  we 
willingly  give  our  support  to  the  idea  of  His  Swedish  Majesty  that 
suitable  representations  be  made  at  the  Court  of  London  in  the  name 
of  the  three  allied  Courts.  In  the  Swedish  memorandum  there  is 
question  of  a  declaration,  but  a  declaration  might  by  its  very  nature 
carry  us  beyond  our  intentions,  while  a  mere  verbal  hint,  expressing 
the  same  views  with  the  same  force,  can  bind  us  in  no  way  against 
our  will  and  desire.  This  observation,  as  simple  as  it  is  essential,  will 
not  escape  Count  Scheffer's  sagacity,  with  whom  you  are  to  confer 
as  to  the  wording  of  these  representations,  as  to  the  time  when  they 
shall  be  made  at  London,  and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  our  respec- 
tive Ministers  at  that  Court  shall  make  them. 

We  should  not  have  placed  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adoption 
of  the  very  wording  proposed  in  the  above-mentioned  memorandum, 
since  we  found  it  as  moderate  as  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
in  view,  if  circumstances,  which  have  now  become  well  known  to  the 
Court  of  Stockholm,  did  not  seem  to  require  certain  changes.  To 
this  end,  you  will  find  hereto  annexed  a  new  draft  of  the  representa- 
tions, which  you  will  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  Count  de  ChefTer, 
telling  him  that  in  our  opinion,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  readily 
understood  by  the  English  Ministry',  they  might  be  delivered  in  writ- 
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ing,  on  condition,  however,  that  they  be  regarded  as  merely  a  verbal 
hint.  We  shall  not  object  if  the  Court  of  Sweden  or  the  Court  of 
Denmark,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  should  make  use  of  a  different 
wording  or  of  a  different  style.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  substance  is  the 
same,  and  if  on  that  account  the  English  Ministers  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  this  salutary  action  on  the  part  of  the  three  sovereigns  in 
concert. 

The  speeches  and  the  conduct  of  these  Ministers  indicate  plainly 
enough  that  nothing  short  of  the  fear  of  involving  their  country  in  a 
war  with  all  Europe  and  of  being  taxed  with  personal  responsibility 
therefor  will  induce  them  to  listen  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace.     To 
make  them  more  tractable,  it  would  doubtless  be  well  to  keep  this  fear 
alive  in  them.     There  is  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  which  is  as 
efficacious  as  it  is  inexpensive  in  the  fact  that  the  sovereigns  hold  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  naval  forces  armed  and  ready  for  action. 
Let  the  Swedish  and  Danish  squadrons  cruise  for  a  time  beyond  the 
Sound,  and  we  for  our  part  shall  keep  a  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  another  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  a  defensive  measure,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  preceding  year  against  foreign  privateers. 
And  as,  to  assist  this  twofold  action,  our  squadrons  which  passed  the 
winter  of  last  year  at  Leghorn  and  at  Lisbon,  are  to  return  imme- 
iiately  or  have  already  returned  to  the  Baltic,  we  shall  thus  present  at 
the  same  time  very  respectable  armaments  in  these  different  seas.   The 
possibility  of  the  Russian,   Swedish,  and  Danish  squadrons  meeting 
at  the  same  point  immediately  on  the  orders  of  their  sovereigns  will 
doubtless  have  its  effect  on  all  the  belligerent  Powers  and  will  at  the 
same  time  ensure  the  safety  of  the  merchant  navigation  of  our  respec- 
tive subjects.     Therefore  such  a  joining  of  forces,  even  before  it  is 
effected,  will  secure  to  the  three  Courts  a  very  great  and  a  very  real 
advantage.     In    communicating   a    summary   of   this    rescript   to    Mr. 
Sacken,  we  enjoined  him  to  discuss  its  contents  with  the  Danish  Min- 
ister and  to  inform  us  without  delay  of  the  result  of  their  conference. 
He  has  orders  to  inform  you  directly,  so  that  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble may  be  gained  in  putting  into  execution  concerted  and  unanimous 
measures,  to  be  decided  upon  among  us,  and  so  that  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  give  our  Minister  at  London  necessary  instructions,  which 
shall  be  sufficient  together  with  those  that  our  allies  will  give  to  their 
Ministers   at  the   same   Court.     We  enclose   herewith  a  copy  of  the 
rescript  sent  to  the  said  Mr.  Sacken.     You  will  bring  it  to  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Swedish  Minister,  and  you  will  insist  in  your  conversa- 
tion with  him  upon  the  necessity  of  his  Court's  entering,  on  its  part, 
into  direct  communication  with  the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  also  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  time.  As  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  embarrass, 
in  a  common  cause,  the  will  and  intentions  of  the  Kings,  our  allies, 
you  will  not  fail  in  your  conversation  with  the  Swedish  Minister  to 
discuss  with  him  the  sentiments  of  his  own  Court,  and  to  receive  ad 
referendum  all  proposals  that  he  may  submit,  assuring  him  in  ad- 
vance that  we  shall  consider  them  with  all  due  respect  and  deference. 


Prussian  Declaration  and   Ordinance  concerning  Navigation  and 
Maritime  Commerce,  April  30,  178r 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prus.*^ia,  etc  ,  in  view  of  the  almost  general 
maritime  war  now  taking  place  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  has 
taken  especial  care  and  measures  to  procure  to  his  subjects  engaged 
in  navigation  and  maritime  commerce  all  possible  security,  and  to  that 
end  has  not  only  h?d  all  the  belligerent  Powers  requested  to  impart  to 
the  commanders  of  their  war-ships  and  ship-owners  strict  orders  to 
have  the  Prussian  flag  adequately  respected,  and  that  Prussian  ships 
bearing  merchandise  which,  according  to  usages  and  international  law, 
is  free  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  contraband,  shall  everywhere  be 
allowed  to  pass  unmolested  and  unhindered;  that  they  shall  be  neither 
damaged  nor  stopped,  and  even  less  be  taken  to  foreign  ports  without 
necessity  and  authority,  concerning  which  matters  they  receive  friendly 
and  encouraging  assurances  from  the  respective  Courts ;  the  said  Courts, 
in  order  better  to  observe  that  object,  have  instructed  their  Ambassadors 
residing  at  the  Courts  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  opportunely  and 
energetically,  by  intercession  and  representation,  to  receive  their  sea- 
faring subjects  whose  ships  might  possibly  be  captured  and  confiscated, 
and,  as  frequently  happens,  be  robbed  at  sea,  so  that  such  ships  may 
soon  be  released  and  compensated,  and  that  legal  action  arising  there- 
from may  be  decided  and  settled  as  soon  as  possible,  and  with  due  im- 
partiality. Now,  in  order  that  the  Royal  Ambassadors  may  properly 
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attend  to  these  matters,  the  Royal  Prussian  subjects  who  find  themselves 
in  such  situations  as  described,  must  therefore  address  themselves  in 
person,  or  by  duly  authorized  agent,  to  the  Royal  Ambassador  accred- 
ited to  the  Court  where  the  claim  is  to  be  presented,  and  acquaint 
him  with  the  difficulty  and  with  all  the  facts  concerning  it,  that  in  the 
proper  place  and  by  his  intercession  he  may  assist  them.  They  must 
not,  however,  rely  solely  upon  such  ministerial  intervention,  but  must 
present  their  complaints  to  the  admiralty  and  maritime  courts  of  the 
country  to  which  their  ship  is  taken,  or  where  they  sustained  injur}'-, 
and  with  the  required  proofs,  legally  prosecute  their  complaints  through 
the  various  courts  established  in  the  country,  through  authorized 
agents  or  advocates,  in  which  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  shall  receive 
good  legal  assistance,  and  in  the  want  of  such  assistance  they  can 
address  themselves  to  the  royal  Ambassadors,  in  order,  if  necessary, 
to  present  proper  complaint  at  every  Court,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  to  bring  about  their  redress. 

However,  in  order  still  further  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the 
Prussian  subjects,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  had  the 
request  presented  through  his  Ambassadors,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press of  all  the  Russias  and  both  the  other  two  northern  maritime 
Powers,  which  three  Courts,  as  is  well  known,  have  allied  themselves 
in  defense  of  maritime  neutrality :  that  they,  as  Powers  with  which 
His  Majesty  is  living  in  truest  friendship,  instruct  the  commanders  of 
their  war-ships,  to  take  under  their  protection  and  convoy,  such  Prus- 
sian merchant  ships  which  they  may  meet  on  the  sea.  as  long  as  they 
remain  within  their  sight  and  cannon  range,  in  case  such  ships  should 
be  captured  or  molested  by  the  war-ships  and  ship-owners  of  the 
belligerent  Powers.  Through  a  written  declaration  for  Her  Minis- 
try, Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  has  given  assurances  to 
His  Majesty,  as  her  confederate  ally;  that  the  commanders  of  her 
war-ships  had  not  only  been  ordered  to  protect  against  molestation 
and  attack  the  ships  of  Prussian  merchants  and  sea-farers  as  belonging 
to  a  Power  allied  with  her,  and  to  observe  most  strictly*  the  rules  of 
neutrality  as  established  in  international  law,  in  case  they  should 
encounter  such  ships,  but  that  her  Ambassadors  accredited  to  the  Courts 
of  the  belligerent  Powers  would  be  instructed  that,  as  often  as  the 
Royal  Prussian  Ambassadors  had  cause  to  present  claims  and  com- 
plaints to  these  Courts  because  of  obstructions  to  commercial  naviga- 
tion  of    Prussian    subjects,   the   Ambassadors   should   support   them 
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through  their  intervention,  in  the  name  of  Her  Russian  Imperial 
Majesty;  that  in  return,  Her  Majesty  expected  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  impart  similar  instructions  to  his  Ambassadors  at  the 
Courts  of  the  belhgerent  Powers,  conformably  to  the  maritime  con- 
vention of  the  northern  maritime  Powers,  and  to  support  in  all  cases 
by  emphatic  intervention  the  representations  of  the  Ambassadors  of 
the  northern  Powers  allied  in  behalf  of  maritime  neutrality,  in  case 
they  had  cause  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  subjects  of  their 
sovereigns. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  received  with  obliging  grati- 
tude this  friendly  declaration  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  and  made  a 
corresponding  declaration,  instructing  his  Ambassadors  at  foreig:: 
Courts  accordingly.  On  the  occasion  of  other  maritime  negotiations, 
His  Majesty  had  already  requested  the  Royal  Court  of  Denmark  to 
extend  to  Prussian  merchant  ships  the  protection  of  the  Danish 
maritime  Power,  and  in  answer  thereto,  had  received  the  friendly 
assurance  that  the  Royal  Danish  war-ships  would  take  all  Prussian 
merchant  ships  under  their  protection,  provided  that  these  ships  would 
conform  to  maritime  treaties  entered  into  between  the  Danish  Crown 
and  other  Powers.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  made  a 
similar  request  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Court,  and  from  the  friendship 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  expects  to  receive  such  assurances 
as  have  been  received  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  from  the  King 
of  Denmark.  • 

Therefore,  all  these  circumstances  are  herewith  announced  to  all 
royal  subjects  who  engage  in  sea-faring  and  in  maritime  commerce, 
so  that  they  and  the  ship  captains  may  act  conformably  thereto ;  and 
in  cases  of  necessity,  should  they  be  attacked,  molested  or  captured 
on  the  sea  by  the  war-ships  and  ship-owners  of  the  belligerent  nations, 
they  may  address  themselves  to  such  Russian  Imperial,  Royal  Danish 
or  Royal  Swedish  war-ships,  as  may  be  cruising  near-by,  ask  for  their 
protection  and  assistance,  and  as  far  as  possible  keep  in  touch  with 
the  fleets  ami  convoys  of  these  three  northern  maritime  Powers. 

In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  it  is  merely  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  by  the  above-mentioned  measures  to  safeguard  the 
lawful  and  innocent  maritime  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  in  no 
way  to  injure  the  high  Powers  which  are  waging  war  among  them- 
selves and  with  which  His  Majesty  is  living  in  friendship,  nor  to 
favor  any  trade  which  might  be  injurious  to  them  or  unlawful,  there- 
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fore,  all  royal  subjects  engaging  in  maritime  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, shall  so  organize  their  commerce  and  navigation  that  they  will 
observe  a  strict  neutrality,  in  accordance  with  natural  law  or  the 
generally  accepted  rights  of  nations.  But,  as  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  different  treaties  which  one  and  other  Courts  have  entered 
into,  therefore  the  royal  Prussian  subjects  shall  preferably  conform 
themselves  to  the  well-known  declaration  made  by  Her  Imperial  Maj- 
esty of  all  the  Russias  during  the  preceding  year  to  the  belligerent 
Powers,  and  to  the  ordinance  issued  by  Her  Majesty,  May  8,  1760,  to 
her  Board  of  Trade,  which  His  Majesty  regards  as  most  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  nations  and  to  their  own  rights,  and  carry  on  their 
maritime  trade  in  accordance  therewith.  In  consequence.  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia  hereby  commands  all  his  subjects  who  engage 
in  navigation  and  maritime  trade : 

Article  1 

That  they  shall  not  take  part  in  the  present  war  under  any  pretext 
nor,  under  the  Prussian  flag,  supply  the  belligerent  Powers  with  any 
merchandise  which  is  generally  regarded  as  contraband  and  forbidden, 
or  with  real  war  necessities  such  as  cannon,  mortars,  bombs,  grenades, 
guns,  pistols,  bullets,  flint-stones,  fuses,  powder,  saltpeter,  sulphur, 
pikes,  swords  and  saddles.  Of  such  they  shall  not  carry  more  on 
their  merchant  ships  than  required  for  their  own  use. 

Article  2 

Prussian  navigators  may,  in  Prussian  ships  carry  to  the  belligerent 
and  neutral  nations  all  other  goods  which,  apart  from  those  indicated ' 
in  the  preceding  article,  are  not  forbidden  nor  real  war  necessities, 
especially  the  products  of  any  royal  province;  and  His  Majesty  ex- 
pects from  the  sense  of  justice  and  of  friendship  of  the  belligerent 
Pt)wers  that  they  will  not  permit  their  armed  ships  to  molest  and  to 
seize  Prussian  ships  carrying  masts,  timber,  hemp,  tar,  corn  and  other 
like  articles,  not  real  war  necessities,  but  which  may  subsequently  be 
used  to  such  ends,  and  which  constitute  the  foremost  and  almost  the 
only  articles  of  Prussian  trade ;  otherwise,  Prussian  maritime  com- 
merce would  be  destroyed;  and  His  Majesty  can  not  be  expected  to 
consent  that  the  said  commerce  be  stopped  or  allowed  to  stagnate 
because  of  the  war  between  the  belligerents.    On  the  ground  of  these 
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same  principles  it  is  hoped  that  the  belligerent  Powers  will  let  pass 
free  and  unhindered,  that  they  will  not  appropriate  and  seize,  nor  con- 
fiscate the  unprohibited  merchandise  and  cargoes  of  Prussian  subjects 
which  might  be  found  aboard  the  ships  of  the  belligerent  nations,  nor 
the  unprohibited  merchandise  of  the  belligerent  nations  which  is  on 
board  Prussian  ships,  and  in  all  such  cases  His  Majesty  will  as  far  as 
possible  protect  his  subjects,  will  personally  see  to  it  and  cautiously  act 
to  the  end  that  their  merchandise  and  cargoes  be  shipped  on  Prussian 
ships  under  the  Prussian  flag,  and  not  to  engage  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  transportation  of  merchandise  and  goods  belonging  to  the  bellig- 
erent nations,  and  to  guard  against  all  possible  misunderstandings  and 
mishaps,  especially  to  carry  on  a  purely  legitimate  Prussian  maritime 
trade. 

Article  3 

All  Prussian  ships  sailing  on  the  sea  must  provide  themselves  with 
regular  passes  and  attestations  from  the  boards  of  the  admiralty,  of 
the  war  and  of  the  authorities  of  each  province,  or  from  the  magis- 
trates of  each  locality,  in  the  customary  way,  as  well  as  with  the  usual 
charter  document,  bill  of  lading  and  other  certificates  which  must 
state  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  name  of  the  owner  and 
consignee  together  with  that  of  its  destination.  These  maritime  docu- 
ments must  be  clear  and  uneouivocal.  must  be  at  all  times  on  board  of 
each  ship,  and  under  no  circumstances  ever  be  thrown  overboard ;  and 
especially,  every  skipper  must  guard  against  false  maritime  papers. 

Article  4 

If  loaded  in  a  foreign  port,  every  Prussian  ship  must  there  provide 
itself  with  the  required  and  customary  local  maritime  papers,  in  order 
to  prove  its  identity  evervAvhere,  to  what  nation  it  belongs,  the  cargo 
it  carries,  whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  is  bound. 

Article  5 

There  shall  be  no  maritime  officers  and  employees  on  board  Prussian 
ships,  nor  shall  more  than  one-third  of  the  sailors  belong  to  the  bellig- 
erent nations. 

Article  6 

All  Prussian  navigators  are  hereby  forbidden  to  carry  cargoes  and 
merchandise  of  whatever  nature,  to  such  localities  and  parts  as  are 
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really  besieged,  or  closely  blockaded  and  closed  by  one  of  the  bellig- 
erent Powers. 

Article  13 

Prussian  subjects,  sea-farers  and  merchants  shall  not  lend  their 
names  to  foreign  nations,  but  shall  carry  on  their  commerce  as  is 
permissible  in  accordance  with  the  rights  and  customs  of  the  peoples, 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  cause  injury  to  any  one  of  the  belligerent 
nations,  nor  to  give  cause  to  any  one  of  the  belligerent  nations  to  enter 
a  rightful  complaint. 

Those  royal  subjects  who  conform  themselves  strictly  to  this  ordi- 
nance may  expect  all  possible  protection  and  assistance  from  His 
Royal  Majesty ;  those,  however,  who  act  against  this  ordinance  may 
not  expect  such  protection  and  assistance,  but  must  remain  personally 
responsible  for  all  danger  and  loss  they  might  incur  in  so  acting. 

Given  at  Berlin,  April  30,  1781. 

By  special  command  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 

E.  F.  V.  Herzberg 

FiNKENSTEIN 


Convention  between  Russia  and  Prussia  for  the  Maintenance  of  the 
Freedom  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  Neutral  Nations,  and 
Separate  Articles,  May  19,  178P 

The  justice  and  equity  of  principles  which  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
of  all  the  Russias  adopted  and  acknowledged  before  Europe  by  her 
declaration  of  February  28,  1780,  transmitted  to  all  the  belligerent 
Powers,  have  determined  His  INlajesty  the  King  of  Prussia  to  take 
part  as  directly  as  possible  in  the  glorious  system  of  neutrality  which 
has  resulted  therefrom,  with  the  universal  commendation  of  all  the 
nations,  not  only  by  acknowledging  these  principles  which  are  founded 
on  justice  and  the  law  of  nations,  but  also  by  acceding  thereto  and  by 
guaranteeing  them  by  a  formal  act.  This  determination  of  His  Prus- 
sian Majesty  meeting  entirely  with  the  desire  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty 


^Translation.     French   text   at   Martens,   Recueil   de    Traites,  vol.   3,   p.   245. 
Ratifications   exchanged   at   St.   Petersburg,   June   15,    1781. 
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of  all  the  Russias  to  ^2:ive  them  a  stable  and  solid  basis  by  having  them 
solemnly  recognized  by  all  the  Powers  as  the  only  principles  capable 
of  establishing  security  of  commerce  and  of  navigation  for  neutral 
nations  in  general,  Their  Majesties  have  seen  fit  with  one  accord  to 
enter  into  negotiations  regarding  a  subject  in  which  they  are  both 
equally  interested,  in  so  far  as  it  can  work  to  the  welfare  and  advantage 
of  their  respective  subjects,  and  to  this  end  they  have  chosen,  appointed, 
and  authorized,  to  wit :  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Count 
von  Goertz,  his  Minister  of  State,  and  his  Minister  Extraordinary  at 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia ;  and  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the 
Russias,  Nikita  Count  Panin,  her  Privy  Councilor,  Senator,  Chamber- 
lain, and  Chevalier  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Andrew,  of  St.  Alexander 
Newsky,  and  of  St.  Anne ;  John  Count  d'Ostermann,  her  Vice  Chancel- 
lor, Privy  Councilor,  and  Chevalier  of  tRe  Orders  of  St.  Alexander 
Newsky  and  of  St.  Anne;  Alexander  de  Besborodka,  Major  General  of 
her  Armies  and  Colonel  commanding  the  Kiovia  Regiment  of  Militia 
of  Little  Russia ;  and  Pierre  de  Bacounin,  her  Councilor  of  State, 
Member  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  AflFairs,  and  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Anne;  who  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found 
to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  1 

Their  Majesties  being  sincerely  resolved  to  maintain  relations  of 
friendship  and  of  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  Powers  now  at 
war,  and  to  continue  to  observe  the  strictest  and  the  most  scrupulous 
neutrality,  declare  their  desire  to  see  to  the  most  rigorous  execution 
of  the  prohibition  of  commerce  in  contraband  by  their  subjects,  with 
any  of  the  Powers  now  at  war  or  which  may  hereafter  enter  into  the 
war. 

Article  2 

To  avoid  any  ambiguity  and  any  misunderstanding  regarding  what 
is  to  be  considered  contraband,  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Russias  has  declared  that  she  recognizes  as  such  only  the  goods  in- 
cluded under  this  head  in  Articles  10  and  1 1  of  her  treaty  of  commerce 
v/ith  Great  Britain,  whose  obligations,  which  are  founded  entirely  on 
the  natural  law,  she  has  extended  to  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  countries  have  not  heretofore  bound  themselves  with  her  Empire 
by  any  engagement  relating  purely  to  commerce.     Since  there  likewise 
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exists  no  eng-agements  of  this  nature  between  His  Prussian  Majesty 
and  the  Powers  now  at  war,  he  declares  for  his  part,  that,  in  this 
respect,  he  also  desires  to  bind  himself  with  them  by  the  obligations 
of  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  commerce  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
with  specific  reference  to  Articles  10  and  11  of  that  treaty. 

Article  3 

Contraband  determined  and  excluded  from  commerce,  in  conform- 
ity with  Articles  10  and  11  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  on  June  20,  1766,  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  understand  and 
desire  that  all  other  trade  be  and  remain  absolutely  free  on  the  basis 
of  the  general  principles  of  the  natural  law,  which  Her  Majesty  the 
Empress  has  solemnly  demanded,  and  of  which  freedom  of  commerce 
and  of  navigation,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  neutral  peoples,  is  a  direct 
consequence ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  not  depend  upon  an  arbitrary 
interpretation,  suggested  by  isolated  and  temporary  interests.  Her 
Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  has  adopted  and  established  as  a 
basis  the  four  following  points : 

(1)  That  every  vessel  may  navigate  freely  from  port  to  port  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

(2)  That  effects  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  said  Powers  at 
war  shall  be  free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband. 

(3)  That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  such  desig- 
nation shall  apply  only  to  a  port  where  the  attacking  Power  has  dis- 
posed its  vessels  sufficiently  near  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  access 
thereto  dangerous. 

(4)  That  neutral  vessels  may  be  stopped  only  for  just  cause  and 
for  acts  that  are  perfectly  evident ;  that  their  cases  shall  be  decided 
without  delay ;  that  the  procedure  shall  always  be  uniform,  prompt, 
and  legal,  and  that  in  every  instance,  besides  the  indemnities  allowed 
to  those  which  have  suffered  loss  without  having  been  at  fault,  com- 
plete satisfaction  shall  be  given  for  the  insult  to  the  flag. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  accedes  to  these  principles,  adopts 
them  also,  and  guarantees  them  in  the  most  positive  manner,  binding 
himself  to  uphold  them  and  demand  their  observance  whenever  the 
interests  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  subjects  of  the  two 
high  contracting  Parties  may  so  require. 
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Article  4 

In  return  for  this  accession  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the 
Russias  will  continue  to  protect  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
Prussians  with  her  fleets,  as  she  has  already  agreed  to  do  at  the 
request  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  had  orders  sent 
to  all  the  commanding  officers  of  her  squadrons  to  protect  and  defend 
against  all  insults  and  molestation  the  merchant  ships  of  Russia,  which 
happen  to  be  in  their  course,  as  being  the  vessels  of  a  friendly  and 
alHed  Power  that  strictly  observes  neutrality,  it  being  understood, 
however,  that  the  aforesaid  vessels  shall  not  be  used  for  any  illicit 
commerce,  or  for  any  purpose  that  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
strictest  and  most  scrupulous  neutrality. 

Article  5 

If  it  should  happen,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  on  the  part  of  the 
two  contracting  Powers  for  the  observance  by  them  of  the  most 
complete  neutrality,  that  the  merchant  vessels  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  should  be 
insulted,  pillaged,  or  taken  by  the  war-ships  or  private  ship-owners 
of  any  of  the  Powers  at  war,  then  the  Minister  of  the  injured  party, 
at  the  Court,  whose  war-ships  or  private  ship-owners  shall  have  com- 
mitted such  acts,  shall  make  representations,  shall  make  claim  for 
the  captured  merchant  vessel,  and  shall  insist  upon  suitable  indemnities, 
never  losing  sight  of  reparation  for  the  insult  to  the  flag.  The  Minister 
of  the  other  contracting  Party  shall  join  with  him  and  support  his 
complaint  in  the  most  energetic  and  efficacious  manner,  and  they  will 
thus  act  with  one  accord.  If  justice  should  be  refused,  or  if  it  should 
be  postponed  from  time  to  time,  then  Their  Majesties  shall  employ 
reprisals  the  Power  so  refusing  and  they  shall  continually  consult  with 
each  other  as  to  the  most  appropriate  method  for  carrying  out  such  ' 
reprisals. 

Article  6 

If  it  should  happen  that  either  of  the  two  contracting  Powers  or 
both  of  them,  because  of  or  in  contempt  of  the  present  act,  or  for 
any  other  cause  relating  thereto,  should  be  disturbed,  molested,  or 
attacked,  it  has  been  likewise  agreed  that  the  two  Powers  shall  make 
common  cause  for  their  mutual  defense,  and  shall  work  and  act  in 
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concert  in  order  to  secure  entire  and  full  satisfaction,  both  for  the 
insult  to  their  flag  and  for  the  losses  caused  to  their  subjects. 

Article  7 

The  present  act  shall  have  no  retroactive  effect,  and  therefore  no 
action  shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  differences  that  have  arisen  before 
its  conclusion,  unless  it  is  a  question  of  continuous  acts  of  violence, 
tending  to  establish  an  oppressive  system  for  all  the  neutral  countries 
of  Europe  in  general. 

Article  8 

All  the  stipulations  set  forth  in  the  present  act  must  be  regarded 
as  permanent  and  as  constituting  the  law  in  the  matter  of  commerce 
and  of  navigation,  and  whenever  there  is  occasion  to  determine  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations. 

Article  9 

The  principle  aim  and  object  of  this  act  being  to  ensure  general 
freedom  of  commerce  and  of  navigation.  His  Prussian  Majesty  and 
Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  agree  and  engage  in  advance 
to  allow  other  neutral  Powers  to  accede  hereto,  which  by  adopting  the 
principles  herein  contained  shall  share  its  obligations  as  well  as  its 
advantages. 

Article  10 

In  order  that  the  Powers  at  war  may  not  allege  their  ignorance  of 
the  engagements  undertaken  by  Their  said  Majesties,  they  shall  com- 
municate in  a  friendly  way  to  the  said  Powers  these  engagements, 
which  are  in  nowise  hostile  to  them  nor  to  the  detriment  of  any  one 
of  them,  but  aim  solely  to  ensure  security  of  commerce  and  of  naviga- 
tion to  their  respective  subjects. 

Article  11 

The  present  act  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  contracting  Parties,  and 
the  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  within  six  weeks  from  the 
day  of  the  signing  thereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
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In  faith  whereof  we,  the  plenipotentiaries,    by  virtue  of  our  full 
powers  have  signed  and  have  hereto  affixed  the  seals  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  May  8,  1781.^ 

[L.S.]     E.  Count  von  Goertz 
[L.S.I     C.  N.  Panin 
[L.S.]     C.  John  d'Ostermann 
[L.S.]     Alexander  de  Besborodka 
[L.S.]     Pierre  Bacounin 

Separate  Articles 

Article  1 

As  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
of  all  the  Russias  are  equally  interested  in  preserving  the  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  in  protecting  it  from  the  dis- 
turbances of  war  and  privateering,  a  system  the  more  just  and  natural 
because  the  Powers  whose  States  border  thereon  enjoy  the  most  pro- 
found peace.  They  have  mutually  agreed  to  maintain  that  it  is  a 
closed  sea,  incontestably  such  by  its  geographical  situation,  in  which 
all  nations  must  and  may  navigate  in  peace  and  enjoy  all  the  advan- 
tages of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  to  this  end  to  adopt  among  themselves 
measures  capable  of  guaranteeing  this  sea  and  its  coasts  against  all 
hostilities,  piracies,  and  acts  of  violence. 

Article  2 

Since  stress  of  weather  or  some  other  circumstance  may  force  Rus- 
sian vessels  to  take  refuge  in  a  Prussian  port,  either  to  pass  the  winter, 
to  make  repairs,  or  to  escape  the  storm.  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  engages  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  received  and  treated  as  ves- 
sels, of  a  friendly  and  closely  allied  Power,  and  that  are  furnished, 
at  a  just  and  reasonable  price,  with  the  necessary  materials  for  repairs, 
with  the  provisions  needed  by  the  crew-  for  its  sustenance ;  in  a  word^ 
to  see  that  all  necessary  arrangements  are  made  in  order  that  these 
vessels  and  their  cre^vs  may  be  treated  and  cared  for  in  the  most 
friendly  manner. 

Article  3 

At  the  more  or  less  remote  time  when  peace  shall  be  restored  between 
the  belligerent  Powers,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Her 


^May  19,  1781,  new  style. 
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Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  shall  use  their  best  efforts  with 
the  maritime  powers  in  general  to  bring  about  the  universal  acceptance 
and  recognition  in  all  naval  wars,  which  may  arise  hereafter,  of  the 
system  of  neutrality  and  the  principles  established  in  the  present  act, 
forming  the  basis  of  a  universal  maritime  code. 

Article  4 

As  soon  as  this  act  shall  have  been  ratified  and  the  exchange  of 
ratifications  shall  have  taken  place,  the  high  contracting  Powers  shall 
take  care  to  communicate  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  separate  articles, 
in  good  faith,  conjointly  and  with  one  accord,  through  their  Ministers 
accredited  to  foreign  Courts,  and  specifically  those  Courts  which  are 
now  at  war. 

These  separate  articles  shall  be  considered  and  regarded  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  act  itself  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
though  they  had  been  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  said  act,  concluded 
the  same  day  between  the  two  high  contracting  Parties.  They  shall 
be  ratified  in  the  same  way  and  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged 
at  the  same  time. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  plenipotentiaries,  by  virtue  of  our  fuli 
powers,  have  signed  them  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  May  8,  1781. 

[L.S.]     Count  von  Goertz 
[L.S.]     C.  N.  Panin 
[L.S.]     C.  Jean  d'Ostermann 
[L.S.]     Alexandre  de  Besborodka 
[L.S.]     Pierre  Bacounin 


Treaty  betw^een  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  and  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia  relative  to  Armed  Neutrality, 
July  10,  178P 

As  the  result  of  the  war  which  has  just  broken  out  between  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the  other  hand,  the 

^Translation.     Italian  text  at  Martens,  Recucil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  252. 
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commerce  and  navigation  of  neutral  Powers  have  suffered  and  are 
suffering  considerable  injury ;  in  consequence,  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Romans  and  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia,  by  reason 
of  their  assiduous  efforts  to  procure  with  dignity  and  diligence  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  their  subjects  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  nations  in  general,  have  deemed  it  necessary  in  the  present 
•condition  of  affairs  to  regulate  their  conduct  in  accordance  with  the 
said  principles,  the  Empress  of  Russia  by  means  of  her  declaration  of 
February  28,  1780,  addressed  to  all  the  belligerent  Powers,  exhibited 
to  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  the  fundamental  rules  inferred  from  the 
primitive  right  of  all  the  peoples  which  Her  Majesty  claims  and  adopts 
as  bases  of  her  conduct  during  the  present  war.  This  effort  of  Her 
Majesty  directed  to  watch  over  the  upholding  of  rights  common  to 
all  nations  having  obtained  the  approval  of  all  the  neutral  Powers, 
because  it  deals  with  the  defense  of  their  most  essential  interests,  the 
point  has  been  reached  to  define  and  establish  for  all  present  and  future 
time  a  permanent  and  invariable  system,  in  harmony  with  the  preroga- 
tives, conditions  and  obligations  of  a  strict  neutrality ;  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
the  Republic  of  Holland  and  other  most  respectable  Powers  having 
approved  this  system,  there  has  come  into  being  the  accord  and  unani- 
mity by  which  the  above-mentioned  Emperor  of  the  Romans  and  the 
Empress  of  Russia  have  resolved  further  to  strengthen  and  secure 
their  firm  and  constant  friendship  and  their  mutual  confidence,  in  con 
formity  with  the  interests  of  their  realms  and  States,  by  means  of  a 
formal  convention.  To  that  end,  Their  Imperial  Majesties  have  stipu-| 
lated  and  concluded  the  following  articles : 

Article  1 

The  above-mentioned  Imperial  Majesties  are  sincerely  determined 
for  ever  to  maintain  the  most  steadfast  and  sincere  friendship  as  most 
useful  to  the  House  of  Austria  nor  less  so  to  the  Empire  of  Russia  J 
to  maintain  reciprocal  concord  and  union  ;  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  the  Powers  actually  at  war  and  to  observe  the  strictest  neu 
trality,  declaring  at  this  time  their  readiness  firmly  to  bring  it  abou 
that  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  in  articles  of  contraband  with  the 
States  now  engaged  in  hostilities  and  with  those  which  may  subse- 
quently be  involved  therein,  shall  be  strictly  observed  by  their  respective 
subjects. 


im 
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Article  2 

In  order  to  remove  any  misunderstanding  or  equivocation  with 
regard  to  the  term  contraband,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia  declare  that  they  will  only  recognize 
as  articles  of  contraband  those  which  are  included  as  such  in  treaties 
existing  between  the  above-mentioned  Courts.  Her  Majesty  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  as  a  maritime  Power  conforms  entirely  in  this  to  its 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  furthermore,  extends 
the  obligations  of  the  same  which  are  wholly  based  upon  the  natural 
law,  to  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Spain  which  at  the  date  of  the 
present  convention  have  no  treaty  of  commerce  with  her  empire.  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  will  act  in  like  manner  toward  France  and 
England  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  any  agreement  determining  any 
conditions  upon  this  matter. 

Article  3 

Having  in  this  manner  determined  and  defined  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  contraband  in  conformity  to  the  treaties  and  convention.' 
between  the  high  contracting  Parties  and  the  belligerent  Powers,  and 
especially  in  the  treaty  stipulated  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  of 
June  20.  1766,^  it  is  the  intention  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  of 
the  Empress  of  Russia  that  all  other  articles  of  commerce  be  and 
remain  free  to  their  respective  subjects.  In  their  declarations  addressed 
to  the  belligerent  Powers,  Their  Majesties  have  already  based  them- 
selves upon  the  general  principles  of  the  natural  law  from  which  derive 
the  freedom  of  commerce  and  of  navigation  as  legitimate  rights  of 
neutral  nations,  and  they  have  likewise  resolved  that  all  the  other 
Courts  which  have  approved  the  proposed  armed  neutrality,  shall  no 
more  depend  on  arbitrary  interpretation,  prompted  by  partial  and 
momentary  interests.  To  that  end,  they  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  That  any  vessel  flying  the  Russian  flag,  or  the  Imperial  and 
Tuscan  flag,  be  permitted  to  navigate  from  one  port  to  another,  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  Powers. 

(2)  That  the  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  above-mentioned 
belligerent  Powers  shall  be  free  upon  neutral  vessels,  that  they  may  not 
be  confiscated,  nor  be  seized  by  force,  excepting  articles  of  contraband. 

^Not  printed. 
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(3)  That  in  order  to  determine  what  rule  shall  be  observed  relative 
to  a  blockaded  port,  a  port  shall  only  be  regarded  as  such  where  enemy 
vessels  have  taken  a  permanent  station. 

(4)  Neutral  vessels  may  not  be  stopped,  except  for  just  reasons  and 
with  evident  proof,  and  adjudged  without  loss  of  time;  legal  actions 
shall  be  expedited  and  in  uniform  manner  according  to  maritime  law, 
and  for  any  injury  sustained  without  good  cause,  a  claim  shall  be 
presented  by  concerted  agreement  on  the  part  of  Their  Majesties,  and 
besides  demanding  reparation  for  the  injury  done,  full  satisfaction 
shall  be  exacted  for  the  insult  done  their  flag. 

Article  4 

In  order  to  protect  the  general  commerce  of  their  subjects  founded 
upon  just  and  certain  principles,  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  Russia 
has  resolved  to  equip  a  proportionate  number  of  vessels  and  frigates 
to  act  as  escort  to  merchant  vessels  as  may  be  required  by  the  urgencies 
of  commerce,  and  they  may  come  to  shore  and  remain  at  their  pleasure 
in  all  the  ports  subject  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  especially  in  the 
ports  of  the  Flanders. 

Article  5 

In  case  the  merchant  ships  of  the  contracting  Parties  should  be  on 
the  sea  without  being  escorted  by  an  armed  vessel,  and  hence,  in  need, 
could  not  obtain  protection,  the  commander  of  war  vessels  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress  of  the  Russias,  whenever  the  request  is  made, 
shall  without  distinction  grant  all  necessary  assistance,  provided  the 
vessel  have  not  engaged  in  an  illicit  commerce,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  neutrality. 

Article  6 

The  present  convention  shall  not  be  retroactive,  and  in  consequence, 
it  shall  not  apply  to  disputes  which  may  have  arisen  before  the  con- , 
elusion  of  the  same,  because  the  questions  might   not  concern  the 
hostilities  still  in  course  and  which  tend  to  oppress  all  the  neutral 
nations. 

Article  7 

If,  notwithstanding  the  diligent  and  friendly  solicitude  of  the  twc 
contracting  Parties  and  the  strictest  observance  of  neutrality,  Russian 
or  Austrian  merchant  ships  should  suffer  insults,  pillaging  or  seizure 
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by  war  vessels,  or  ship-owners  of  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  then 
the  Minister  of  the  oft'ended  party,  together  with  the  Minister  of  the 
confederated  party  shall  address  vigorous  representations  to  the  Court 
whose  war  vessels  may  have  committed  the  attack,  demand  the  release 
of  the  seized  vessels,  insist  upon  a  proper  satisfaction  and  attend  to  the 
dignity  of  the  respective  flag.  The  above-mentioned  Minister  of  the 
other  party  shall  support  this  recourse  in  the  most  efficacious  and  vigor- 
ous manner  and  if,  from  time  to  time,  remedy  to  the  inconvenience  is 
refused  or  deferred,  Their  Majesties  will  in  such  case  exercise  the 
right  of  reprisal  against  the  Power  denying  them  execution  of  justice, 
and  will  immediately  devise  the  most  appropriate  means  to  execute 
such  reprisals. 

Article  8 

If  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  contracting  Parties,  or  both  at 
the  same  time,  should  be  attacked  as  a  result  of  this  convention  which 
is  not  intended  to  give  offense  to  any  one,  or  for  any  other  reason 
whatever  relating  thereto  should  be  troubled,  molested  or  attacked, 
they  have  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  to  defend  themselves,  namely. 
Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  will  put  in  operation  her 
maritime  forces  in  concert  with  the  other  Courts  which  have  concurred 
in  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  furnishing 
troops  and  money  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  for  the  sole 
end  of  procuring  a  satisfactory  reparation  both  for  the  insult  shown 
their  flag  and  for  the  losses  occasioned  to  their  subjects. 

Article  9 

This  convention  is  concluded  and  shall  remain  in  force  for  the 
duration  of  the  present  war,  and  the  obligations  contracted  by  reason 
of  the  same  shall  serve  as  bases  for  all  posterior  treaties  that  may  be 
entered  into  in  the  future,  according  to  the  events  and  on  the  occasion 
of  new  wars  that  might  arise  and  upset  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Ah 
else  agreed  upon  herein  shall  be  considered  as  permanent  and  invari- 
able both  as  to  matters  pertaining  to  mercTiantmen  and  to  maritime 
questions  and  shall  have  force  of  law  for  the  determination  of  the 
rights  of  neutral  nations. 

Article  10 

As  it  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  above-mentioned  convention  to 
safeguard  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation.  Their  Majesties 
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the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  and  the  Empress  of  all  Russias  have 
agreed  to  request  all  the  Powers  which  until  now  have  not  done  so  to 
accede  to  the  convention  in  whose  advantages  they  may  share,  always 
and  only  on  the  ground  of  defense,  and  never  of  offense. 

Article  11 

In  order  that  the  Powers  engaged  in  the  war  may  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  force  of  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  two  Imperial  Courts 
of  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  the  high  contracting  Parties  shall  notify 
to  them,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  the  measures  adopted,  measures 
which  are  the  less  hostile  because  their  object  is  far  from  occasioning 
injury  to  anyone,  tending  solely  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  respec- 
tive realms  and  peoples. 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  contracting 
Parties,  and  the  ratifications  thereof  exchanged  in  good  and  due  form 
within  a  period  of  ten  weeks,  in  faith  of  which,  etc. 

Vienna,  July  to,  T/Si. 


Act  of  Accession  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Maritime  Association,  October  9,  178P 

Joseph  II,  by  the  grace  of  God  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  ever  August, 
King  of  Germany  and  of  Jerusalem,  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  of 
Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Galicia,  and  of  Lodomoria,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  of  Lorraine,  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, Grand  Prince  of  Transylvania,  Duke  of  Milan,  of  Mantua,  of 
Parma,  and  Count  of  Hapsburg,  of  Flanders,  of  Tyrol,  etc.,  etc.,  etc 

Having  been  amicably  invited  by  Her  ^lajesty  the  Empress  of  all 
the  Russias  to  join  with  her  in  the  consolidation  of  the  principles  of 
neutrality  on  the  sea,  looking  to  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of 
maritime  commerce  and  of  the  navigation  of  neutral  Powers,  which 
she  has  set  forth  in  her  declaration  of  February  28,  1780,  transmitted 
in  her  name  to  the  belligerent  Powers,  which  principles  are  in  substance: 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  257. 
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That  neutral  vessels  may  navigate  freely  from  port  to  port  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

That  effects  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  Powers  at  war  shall 
be  free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
goods. 

That  nothing  shall  be  considered  contraband  except  the  goods 
enumerated  in  Articles  10  and  11  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  on  June  20,  1766. 

That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  none  shall  be 
deemed  such  except  a  port  where  the  attacking  Power  shall  dispose 
his  vessels  sufficiently  near  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  access  thereto 
clearly  dangerous. 

Finally,  that  these  principles  shall  serve  as  the  rule  in  proceedings 
and  judgments  as  to  the  legality  of  prizes. 

And  Her  said  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  having  proposed 
to  us  to  this  end  that  we  manifest  by  a  formal  act  of  accession,  not 
only  our  complete  adhesion  to  these  same  principles,  but  also  our 
immediate  cooperation  in  measures  to  ensure  their  execution,  which 
we,  on  our  part,  shall  adopt  by  contracting  mutually  with  Her  said 
Majesty  the  following  engagements  and  stipulations,  to  wit : 

(1)  That  the  strictest  neutrality  shall  be  observed  by  both,  that  the 
prohibitions  against  commerce  in  contraband  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  subjects  with  any  one  of  the  Powers  now  at  war,  or  who 
may  hereafter  enter  the  war,  shall  be  most  rigorously  enforced. 

(2)  That  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  exercised  to  this  end,  the 
merchant  ships  of  either  of  the  two  Powers  should  be  taken  or  insulted 
by  any  of  the  vessels  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  the  complaints  of  the 
injured  Power  shall  be  supported  in  the  most  effectual  manner  by  the 
other,  and  if  justice  should  be  refused  upon  these  complaints,  tbey  shall 
continue  to  take  counsel  with  each  other  as  to  the  method  most  likely 
to  secure  it  through  just  reprisals. 

(3)  That  if  it  should  happen  that  either  of  the  two  Powers  or  both 
of  them,  as  a  result  of  or  in  contempt  of  the  present  agreement,  should 
be  disturbed,  molested,  or  attacked,  they  would  then  make  common 
cause  for  their  mutual  defense  and  would  work  in  concert  to  secure 
full  and  complete  satisfaction,  both  for  the  insult  to  their  flag  and  for 
the  losses  caused  to  their  subjects. 

(4)  That  these  stipulations  shall  be  considered  by  both  as  permanent 
and  as  being  the  rule  whenever  there  may  be  occasion  to  pass  upon  the 
rights  of  neutrality. 
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(5)  That  the  two  Powers  shall  communicate  in  a  friendly  way  their 
present  mutual  agreement  to  all  the  Powers  that  are  now  at  war. 

Since  it  is  our  wish,  because  of  the  sincere  friendship  which  happily 
unites  us  with  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias,  as  well 
as  for  the  welfare  of  Europe  in  general  and  of  our  countries  and 
subjects  in  particular,  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  execution  of 
views,  principles,  and  measures,  which  are  as  salutary  as  they  are  in 
accord  with  the  clearest  conceptions  of  the  law  of  nations,  have  resolved 
to  accede  thereto,  and  we  accede  formally  by  virtue  of  the  present  act. 
promising  and  binding  ourselves,  just  as  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
of  all  the  Russias  binds  herself  with  respect  to  us,  to  observe,  to  execute 
and  to  guarantee  all  the  points  and  stipulations  aforesaid. 

In  faith  whereof  we  have  signed  the  present  act  with  our  own  hand 
and  have  affixed  thereto  our  seal. 

Given  at  Vienna,  October  9,  1781. 

[L.S.]    JOSEPH 

Kaunitz  Rietberg  Ant.  Spielmann 


Act  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  Russia  accepting  the  Accession 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  October  19,  178P 

We,  Catherine  H,  by  the  grace  of  God  Empress  and  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias,  of  Moscovy,  Kiovia,  Wladimiria,  Novgorod,  Czarina  oi 
Casan,  Czarina  of  Astrakhan,  Czarina  of  Siberia,  Lady  of  Plescau,  and 
Grand  Duchess  of  Smolensk,  Duchess  of  Estonia,  of  Livonia,  Carelia. 
Twer,  Ingoria,  Parmia,  Wiatka.  Bolgaria.  and  others.  Lady  and  Grand 
Duchess  of  Lower  Novgorod,  of  Czernigovia,  Kasan,  Rostor,  laroslaw , 
Belo,  Oseria,  Udoria,  Obdoria,  Condenia,  Ruler  of  all  the  region  of 
the  North,  Lady  of  Iveria,  and  Hereditary  Princess  and  Sovereign 
of  the  Czars  of  Cartalinia  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  of  Cabardinia,  of  the 
Princes  of  Czircassia,  of  Gorsky,  and  others :  Having  amicably  invited 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  King  of  Hungary  and  of 
Bohemia,  to  cooperate  with  us  in  consolidating  the  principles  of  neutral- 


iTranslation.  French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  260.  The 
act  of  accession  was  exchanged  for  the  act  of  acceptance  on  October  19th  by  the 
respective  plenipotentiaries. 
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ity  on  the  seas,  tending  to  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of  the  maritime 
commerce  and  the  navigation  of  neutral  Powers,  as  set  forth  by  us  ' 
in  our  declaration  of  February  28,  1780,  delivered  in  our  behalf  to  the 
belligerent  Powers,  which  principles  state  in  substance : 

That  neutral  vessels  may  navigate  freely  from  port  to  port  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

That  efifects  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  Powers  at  war  shall.be 
free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  Avith  the  exception  of  contraband  goods. 

That  nothing  shall  be  considered  as  contraband  except  the  goods 
specified  in  Articles  10  and  11  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  on  June  20,  1766. 

That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  none  shall  be 
considered  such  except  a  port  where  the  attacking  Power  shall  have 
disposed  its  vessels  sufficiently  near  as  to  render  access  thereto 
dangerous. 

Finally,  that  these  principles  shall  be  regarded  as  the  rule  in  pro- 
ceedings and  judgments  as  to  the  legality  of  prizes. 

And  His  said  Imperial  and  Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  having  con- 
sented, for  this  purpose,  to  manifest  by  a  formal  act  of  accession,  not 
only  his  complete  adhesion  to  the  said  principles,  but  also  his  immediate 
cooperation  in  the  measures  to  ensure  their  execution,  which  we  shall 
adopt  on  our  part,  mutually  contracting  with  His  said  Imperial  and^ 
Royal  Apostolic  Majesty  the  following  engagements  and  stipulations, 
to  wit : 

( 1 )  That  both  parties  shall  continue  to  observe  the  strictest  neutral- 
ity and  shall  see  to  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  prohibitions  against 
commerce  in  contraband  on  the  part  of  their  respective  subjects  witli 
any  of  the  Powers  already  at  war  and  that  may  hereafter  enter  therein. 

(2)  That  if  in  spite  of  the  care  exercised  to  this  end  merchant  ships 
of  either  of  the  two  Powers  should  be  taken  or  insulted  by  any  vessels 
of  the  belligerent  Powers,  the  complaints  of  the  injured  Power  shall 
be  supported  in  the  most  effectual  manner  by  the  other,  and  if  justice* 
is  refused  on  these  complaints,  they  shall  consult  with  each  other 
immediately  as  to  the  best  method  of  securing  justice  through  just 
reprisals. 

(3)  That  if  either  or  both  of  the  two  Powers,  as  the  result  of  or 
in  contempt  of  the  present "  agreement,  should  be  disturbed,  molested, 
or  attacked,  they  shall  then  make  common  cause  for  their  mutual 
defense,  and  shall  work  in  concert  to  secure  full  and  complete  satis- 
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faction,  both  for  the  insult  to  their  flag  and  for  the  losses  suffered  by 
their  subjects. 

(4)  That  these  stipulations  shall  be  considered  by  both  sides  as 
permanent  and  as  constituting  the  rule  whenever  there  is  occasion  to 
pass  upon  the  rights  of  neutrality. 

(5)  That  the  two  Powers  shall  communicate  in  a  friendly  way 
their  present  mutual  agreement  to  all  the  Powers  now  at  war. 

As  a  result  of  the  sincere  friendship  that  happily  unites  us  with 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  Europe  in 
general,  and  of  our  countries  and  subjects  in  particular,  we  formally 
accept  by  virtue  of  the  present  act  the  accession  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  Romans,  King  of  Hungary  and  of  Bohemia,  to  the 
views,  principles  and  measures,  as  salutary  as  they  are  in  accord  with 
the  most  self-evident  conceptions  of  the  law  of  nations,  promising  and 
solemnly  binding  ourself,  just  as  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  binds 
himself  with  us,  to  observe,  to  execute,  and  to  guarantee  all  the  points 
and  stipulations  aforesaid. 

In  faith  whereof  we  have  signed  the  present  act  and  have  hereto 
affixed  our  seal. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  October  19,  1781,  and  the  twentieth  year 
of  our  reign. 

[L.S.]     CATHERINE 
Count  John  d'Ostermann 


Prussian  Declaration  and  Ordinance  concerning  Navigation,  No- 
vember 3,  178P 

His  Royal  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  has  indeed,  by  his  first 
thorough-going  declaration  of  April  30  of  the  present  year  already 
sufficiently  acquainted  every  one  with  the  fact  that  during  the  present 
war  His  Majesty  intends  to  have  a  strict  neutrality  observed  and  navi- 
gation of  his  subjects  so  conducted  that  in  availing  themselves  of  their 
natural  freedom,  navigation  may  not  be  misused  to  such  injury  of  the 
belligerent  Powers  as  would  warrant  the  latter,  for  good  reasons,  to 


^Translation.    German  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3.  p.  290. 
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complain.  As  it  is,  however,  being  said  publicly  and  in  some  localities 
complaint  is  being  made,  that  foreign  ships,  even  ships  belonging  to  the 
belligerent  nations  make  use  of  the  royal  flag,  and  under  its  protection 
carry  on  an  illicit  trade,  His  Royal  Majesty  declares  solemnly,  in  con- 
sequence, that  the  use  of  his  flag  has  been  granted  to  no  one  and  that 
no  passes  will  be  issued  to  any  one,  except  to  his  veritable  and  true 
subjects  who  as  such  are  really  residing  in  his  lands  and  are  owners 
of  houses,  property  and  possessions,  and  that  accordingly,  if  other  and 
foreign  shippers,  such  as  are  not  provided  with  Prussian  passes,  make 
use  of  the  Prussian  flag  which  His  Majesty  can  not  prevent  on  the 
open  sea,  His  Majesty  will  not  aflford  them  either  protection  or  assist- 
ance, but  leave  them  to  their  own  fate.  His  Royal  Majesty  can  there- 
fore not  be  held  responsible  for  such  use  of  the  Prussian  flag,  which 
His  Majesty  has  not  authorized  and  can  not  readily  prevent;  and  His 
Majesty  expects  therefore  from  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  belligerent 
Powers  that  they  will  not  hold  the  veritable  Prussian  sea-farers  ac- 
countable for  such  use  of  his  flag,  nor  make  them  suflFer  therefor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  safe  navigation  and  observance  of  strict 
neutrality  do  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  flag  as  upon  the  genuine 
passes  which  sea-farers,  to  establish  their  identity,  must  secure  from 
their  national  authorities,  therefore,  to  obviate  any  and  every  possible 
misuse.  His  Royal  Majesty  directs  and  commands  herewith,  earnestly 
and  strictly,  all  his  subjects  who  carry  on  navigation  and  maritime 
trade,  that,  if  they  intend  to  send  forth  ships  and  ship  cargoes  to 
distant  seas,  lakes,  coasts  and  regions  of  the  earth,  they  no  longer 
shall,  as  customary  hitherto,  apply  for  passes,  to  magistrates  or  sub- 
ordinate boards,  but  at  Berlin,  to  the  royal  Department  for  Foreign 
AflFairs  where  they  shall  be  supplied  with  passes  under  the  royal  seal, 
provided  that  they  have  in  advance  secured  the  customary  bills  of 
lading  and  statements  regarding  the  ship's  cargo,  together  with  de- 
pendable proof  showing  that  the  ship  out-fitters  and  owners  all  of 
whose  names  must  be  stated  specifically,  are  veritable  and  real  royal 
Prussian  subjects,  authenticated  by  attestations  from  the  magistrates 
and  war  and  domain  boards  of  each  province,  and  thus  have  qualified 
themselves  to  receive  a  royal  passport.  From  this  ordinance  remain 
excluded  those  Prussian  shippers  navigating  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
not  outside  the  Oere-sound  and  the  Great  and  Lesser  Belt ;  to  save 
time,  these  navigators  may  secure  passes  from  the  hitherto  customary 
places,  and  those  who  engage  in  short  trips  in  the  North  Sea  from  the 
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ports  of  East  Friesland,  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  and  for  want  of  time  and  because  of  the  great  distance 
and  inconsiderable  cargoes  can  not  conveniently  secure  passes  from 
Berlin,  may  as  hitherto  apply  for  and  receive  passes  from  the  magis- 
trate of  the  city  of  Emden  and  from  the  royal  war  and  domain  boards 
of  the  principality  of  East  Friesland  under  the  proper  supervision  of 
the  latter. 

As  this  ordinance  is  made  known  for  the  information  and  observ- 
ance of  all  royal  Prussian  subjects,  in  all  other  respects,  the  first 
royal  declaration  of  April  30  is  to  be  observed  and  is  hereby  renewed 
and  confirmed,  so  that  both  royal  ordinances  shall  serve  as  prescrip- 
tion and  line  of  conduct  to  the  royal  subjects  who  engage  in  naviga- 
tion and  maritime  commerce. 

Given  at  Berlin,  November  3,  1781. 

By  special  order  of  His  Royal  Majesty. 

FiXKEXSTEIN  E.    F.   V.    HtRZBERG 


Detailed  Elucidation  of  the  Prussian  Ordinances  of  April  30  and 
November  3,  1781,  concerning  Commerce  and  Navigation,  De- 
cember 8,  178P 

Through  His  Royal  Majesty's  ordinances  of  April  30  and  Novem- 
ber 3  of  this  year,  the  royal  subjects  have  already  been  advised  in 
what  manner,  for  their  greater  security,  they  should  organize  their 
navigation  and  maritime  commerce ;  in  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that 
certain  doubts  still  exist  and  certain  questions  have  arisen  in  regard 
thereto,  therefore,  in  order  to  remove  these  doubts  and  dispose  of 
these  questions,  in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  His  Royal  Majesty, 
the  following  is  additionally  established,  ordered  and  published  for 
the  guidance  of  royal  Prussian  subjects,  engaging  in  navigation  an  1 
maritime  commerce: 

Article  1  ^ 

It  is  self-evident  that,  since  Prussian  ships  which  put  to  sea  befoi  l* 
the  issuance  of  the  ordinance  of  November  3,  could  not  have  pr( 


^Translation.    German  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  293. 
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vided  themselves  with  the  court  passes  prescribed  therein  by  the  royal 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  lack  of  such  passes  can  not  accrue 
to  their  disadvantage  in  any  courts  of  justice  nor  in  any  other  places, 
and  that  the  hitherto  customary  passes  with  which  they  put  to  sea 
must  retain  their  force  and  validity  and  ensure  those  ships  up.  to  the 
time  of  their  return  to  Prussian  ports.  In  order,  however,  still  further 
to  obviate  all  difficulties,  it  is  hereby  established,  that  the  necessity  of 
securing  court  passes  from  Berlin  direct,  shall  go  in  force,  beginning 
only  with-  January  1,  1782,  so  that  every  one  may  have  sufficient  time 
to  procure  such  passes. 

Article  2 

It  remains  established  that  small  ships  not  carrying  more  than  100 
tons  burthen,  as  well  as  such  as  navigate  only  in  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea,  and  not  outside  of  the  channel  separating  France  and  England, 
need  not  secure  their  passes  from  Berlin  if  they  do  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  do  so,  but  at  their  pleasure  as  hitherto,  in  order  to  save 
time,  from  the  admiralties  and  war  and  domain  boards  of  each  prov- 
ince, as  well  as  from  the  magistrates  of  the  cities ;  and  to  that  end. 
the  said  boards  are  hereby  strictly  exhorted,  to  exercise  the  greatest 
care,  to  prevent  all  misuse,  and  in  strict  compliance  with  the  -royal 
ordinances,  that' passes  shall,  in  consequence,  be  issued  to  none  but 
veritable  and  real  royal  subjects.  By  the  declaration  of  November  3, 
it  is  solely  his  Royal  Majesty's  fatherly  intention  to  procure  the 
greater  security  through  the  maritime  passes  to  be  issued  through  His 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  which  is  best  acquainted  with  the  general 
state  of  affairs,  to  those  Prussian  ships  which  sail  beyond  the  channel 
into  the  great  ocean  and  engage  in  navigation  and  maritime  commerce 
in  those  distant  seas,  countries  and  coasts,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  prejudicial  incidents. 

Article  3 

As  the  skippers,  before  their  ships  have  taken  their  full  cargo  on 
board,  can  not  properly  send  to  Berlin  complete  bills  of  lading  of 
their  cargoes,  therefore,  those  requiring  direct  royal  court  passes, 
shall  not  be  required  to  procure  more  than  general  certificates  and 
vouchers  from  the  admiralties,  boards  and  'magistrates  regarding  the 
ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  in  case  the  pass  is  also  to  indicate  the 
cargo  of  the  ship,  then  the  quality  of  the  cargo  of  which  it  consists, 
all  of  which  will  suffice  to  form  judgment  whether  the  cargo  is  free 
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and  unprohibited,  and  whether  thereupon  the  court  may  issue  passes; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  exact,  specific  and  complete  bills  of  lading  and 
attestations  regarding  ship  cargoes  and  the  quantity  of  each  article 
may  be  procured  and  solemnized  in  the  manner  hitherto  customary, 
only  in  the  place  where  the  freight  is  taken  on  board,  or  in  the  same 
province,  from  the  admiralties,  boards  and  magistrates. 

Article.  4 

To  stimulate  national  commerce,  the  royal  Prussian  subjects  have 
been  advised  by  the  ordinance  of  April  30,  as  far  as  possible,  to  carry 
on  their  navigation  and  maritime  commerce  for  their  own  account 
and  with  their  own  merchandise,  and  in  the  ordinance  of  November  3 
it  is  stated  that  to  obtain  the  court  passes,  the  required  attestations 
should  be  provided,  and  that  the  ship  out-fitters  and  the  ov/ners  of 
the  ships  and  cargoes  should  be  royal  Prussian  subjects.  Since,  how-  ^ 
ever,  the  former  was  mere  advice,  and  the  latter  was  required  for  the 
purpose  of  greater  caution,  royal  Prussian  subjects,  who  are  provided 
with  other  proper  maritime  passes,  are  always  free  and  unhindered, 
in  virtue  of  the  declaration  referred  to  as  of  April  30,  to  carry  mer- 
chandise and  goods  of  foreign  and  even  of  the  belligerent  nations 
which  according  to  the  rights  and  usages  of  the  peoples  and  of  the 
second  article  of  the  declaration  of  April  30,  are  permitted  and  un- 
prohibited, to  regions  and  places  not  besieged  or  closely  blockaded, 
and  in  consequence,  according  to  the  principles  accepted  and  published 
by  His  Royal  Majesty  and  his  high  authorities,  royal  Prussian  sub- 
jects will  not  in  such  cases  fail  of  His  Majesty's  protection  and  assist- 
ance, all  of  which,  in  order  to  remove  all  misinterpretation  of  the 
ordinance  of  November  3,  is  hereby  declared. 

Article  5 

The  commanders  and  officials  of  Prussian  ships  when  landing  in 
ports  and  places  where  royal  consuls  reside,  shall  submit  their  mari- 
time passes  to  the  latter  and  have  it  certified  by  them  that  the  ship 
are  still  possessed  of  such  passes  as  were  issued  to  them. 

Article  6 

The  said  commanders  will  do  well  to  have  with  them  on  board 
ship  the  royal  declarations  and  ordinances  of  April  30  and  November  J 
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together  with  the  present  explanatory  ordinance  and  their  passes,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  be  guided  thereby,  and  on  the  other,  if  necessary  and 
serviceable,  to  present  their  orders  and  thus  be  able  to  prove  their 
identity.  This  ordinance  and  declaration,  as  well  as  the  declarations 
of  April  30  and  November  3  which  are  renewed  and  at  the  same  time 
interpreted  by  this  present  one  serves  especially  as  guidance  for  the 
royal  Prussian  subjects  who  engage  in  navigation  and  maritime  com- 
merce. If  under  this  declaration  and  ordinance  they  should  neverthe- 
less commit  some  error  and  not  be  provided  with  the  required  passes, 
the  commanders  of  the  armed  ships  of  the  belligerent  nations  shall 
not  be  entitled  either  to  stop  or  capture  them  on  that  account,  provided 
they  have  not  acted  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neutrality  and  of  nations 
accepted  by  His  Majesy,  but  shall  be  answerable  for  such  conduct  to 
His  Royal  Majesty  alone. 

Given  at  Berlin,  December  8,  1781. 

By  special  command  of  His  Royal  Majesty. 

E.  F.  V.  Herzberg 

Fin  KEN  STEIN 


Convention  between  Russia  and  Portugal  for  the  Maintenance  of 
the  Freedom  of  Neutral  Navigation  and  Commerce,  July  13,  1782^ 

Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  having  invited  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Portugal  to  cooperate  with  her  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  principles  of  neutrality  on  the  sea  and  in  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  of  the  maritime  commerce  and  the  navigation  of  neutral 
Powers,  in  conformitv  with  her  declaration  of  February  28,  1780, 
transmitted  in  her  name  to  the  belligerent  Powers ;  the  Queen,  because 
of  the  sincere  friendship  uniting  Her  Imperial  Majesty  to  Her  Most 
Faithful  Majesty,  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  Europe  in  general  and 
of  her  countries  and  subjects  in  particular,  wishes  to  contribute  her 
share  to  the  execution  of  the  principles  and  measures,  which  are  as 
salutary  as  they  are  in  accord  with  the  clearest  conceptions  of  the  law. 
of  nations.  And  therefore  she  has  determined  to  appoint,  in  concert 
with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  plenipotentiaries,  and  to 

^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  263. 
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instruct  them  to  conclude  a  convention,  the  spirit  and  content  of  which 
shall,  in  all  respects,  be  in  accord  with  these  same  intentions. 

To  this  end  Their  said  Majesties  have  chosen,  appointed,  and  author- 
ized. Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  John  Count  d'Oster- 
mann,  her  Vice  Chancellor,  Privy  Councilor,  Senator,  and  Chevalier  of 
the  Orders  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  and  of  St.  Anne;  Alexander 
Bezborodko,  Major  General  of  her  Armies,  Member  of  the  Department 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Colonel  Commanding  the  Kiovia  Regiment  of 
MiHtia  of  Little  Russia ;  and  Pierre  de  Bacounin,  her  Councilor  of 
State,  Member  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Chevalier 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne:  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
Francis  Joseph  d'Horta-Machado  of  her  Council,  and  her  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia;  who  after  having 
exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  on  the  following  articles : 

Article  1 

Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  and  Her  Most  Faithful 
Majesty,  convinced  of  the  solidity  and  the  indisputable  self-evidence  of 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  declaration  of  February  28, 
1780,  which  may  be  reduced  in  substance  to  the  five  following  points: 

(1)  That  neutral  vessels  may  navigate  freely  from  port  to  port  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

(2)  That  effects  and  merchandise  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Powers  at  war  shall  be  free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  merchandise. 

(3)  That  nothing  shall  be  considered  as  such  except  the  goods 
enumerated  in  Articles  10  and  11  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  on  June  20,  1776. 

(4)  That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  none  shal' 
be  considered  as  such  except  a  port  where  the  attacking  Power  shal 
have  disposed  a  proportionate  number  of  vessels  near  enough  to  mala' 
access  thereto  dangerous. 

(5)  Finally,  that  these  principles  may  serve  as  the  rule  in  procee(|-| 
ings  and  judgments  as  to  the  legality  of  prizes. 

Their  Majesties  declare  that,  not  only  do  they  fully  adhere  to  tt 
same  principles,  but  that  on  all  occasions  they  will  cooperate  effectualM 
to  maintain  them  in  all  their  force  and  effect,  and  that  they  will  s^' 
to  their  strict  enforcement. 
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Article  2 

The  present  convention  shall  not,  in  any  respect,  impair  the  force 
of  treaties  now  existing  between  the  Court  of  Russia  or  of  Portugal 
and  any  other  Court  of  Europe  whatsoever.  But  those  treaties  and 
the  stipulations  therein  contained  shall  continue  to  have  the  same  bind- 
ing force  on  both  parties  as  in  the  past,  and  this  convention  can  never 
invalidate  them,  still  less  infringe  upon  them. 

Article  3 

The  high  contracting  Powers  shall  continue  to  observe  the  strictest 
neutrality  and  shall  see  to  the  most  scrupulous  enforcement  of  the 
prohibitions  against  commerce  in  contraband  on  the  part  of  *heir 
respective  subjects  with  any  one  of  the  Powers  now  at  war  or  which 
may  hereafter  enter  into  the  war,  including  specifically  under  the  head 
of  contraband  those  goods  which  in  the  aforesaid  Articles  10  and  11 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
on  June  20,  1766,  are  considered  as  such. 

Article  4 

If,  in  spite  of  the  care  exercised  to  this  end,  Russian  or  Portuguese 
merchant  ships  should  be  taken  or  insulted  by  any  vessels  of  the  bel- 
ligerent Powers,  the  complaints  and  representations  of  the  injured 
Power  shall  be  supported  in  the  most  effectual  manner  by  the  other. 
And  if,  contrarv  to  all  expectation,  justice  should  be  refused  on  these 
complaints,  they  shall  continue  to  take  counsel  with  each  other  as  to 
the  method  that  is  best  calculated  to  secure  indemnification  through 
just  reprisals. 

Article  5 

If  either  of  the  two  Powers  or  both  of  them  should,  as  a  result  of 
or  in  contempt  of  the  present  convention,  be  disturbed  or  molested, 
then  they  shall  make  common  cause  for  their  mutual  defense,  and 
shall  work  in  concert  in  order  to  secure  full  and  complete  satisfaction, 
both  for  the  insult  to  their  flag  and  for  the  losses  caused  to  their 
subjects. 
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Article  6 

The  present  stipulations  shall  be  considered  by  both  Parties  as 
permanent  and  as  constituting  the  rule  whenever  there  is  occasion 
to  pass  upon  the  rights  of  neutrality. 

Article  7 

The  Powers  shall  communicate  in  a  friendly  way  their  present  mutual 
agreement  to  all  the  Powers  that  are  now  at  war. 

Article  8 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  contracting 
parties,  and  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  within  four  months 
from  the  day  on  which  it  is  signed,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  we,  the  plenipotentiaries,  by  virtue  of  our  full 
powers,  have  signed  and  have  hereto  afifixed  the  seals  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  July  13,  1782. 

Count  John  d'Ostermann  [L.S.] 

Alexander  de  Bezborodko  [L.S.] 

Pierre  de  Bacounin  [L.S.] 

Franc.  Joseph  d'Horta  Machado     [S.L.] 


Austrian  Netherlands  Ordinance  concerning  Maritime  Regulations, 

December  12,  1782^ 

Joseph,  etc.,  etc.  The  protection  that  we  have  constantly  given  to 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  our  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  re- 
quiring that  we  have  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  vessels  that  belong 
to  our  said  subjects  and  that  sail  under  the  flag  of  this  countr}-,  and 
that  no  abuse  of  this  flag  be  tolerated  nor  of  ship's  registers  pertaining  ' 
thereto,  we  have,  at  the  instance  of  our  very  dear  and  well-beloved 
sister,  Maria  Christina,  Princess  Royal  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
Archduchess  of  Austria,  etc..  etc.,  and  of  our  very  dear  and  well- 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Rccueil  de  Traites,  vol.  3,  p.  297. 
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beloved  brother-in-law  and  cousin,  Albert  Casimir,  Prince  Royal  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania.  Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen,  etc.,  etc.,  our  Lieutenant 
Governors  and  Captains  General  of  the  Netherlands,  etc.,  ordered  and 
decreed,  and  hereby  order  and  decree  the  following  articles : 

Article  1 

.Vll  of  our  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  who  own  sea-going  vessels 
are  required  to  fumis]i  a  declaration,  signed  by  them,  within  six  weeks 
after  publication  of  the  present  ordinance,  free  of  carrier's  charge,  to 
the  Admiralty  office  at  Ostend,  Bruges,  or  Nieuport,  respectively,  ac- 
cording to  the  city  where  the  vessels  in  question  procured  their  ship's 
registers,  and  in  the  case  of  vessels  whose  registers  were  obtained  in 
other  cities  of  this  country,  the  declaration  shall  be  made  to  the  office 
at  Ostend.  These  declarations  must  contain  (1)  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  (2)  its  character  and  capacity  in  nautical  tons,  (3)  whether  it 
was  built  in  this  country  or  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  the  latter 
case  indicate,  so  far  as  possible,  in  what  country  it  was  built,  where 
it  was  purchased,  and  furnish  evidence  of  the  purchase  and  present 
ownership  of  the  vessel,  (4)  the  name  of  the  captain  commanding  it, 

(5)  in  what  port  or  waters  its  owners  know  or  presume  it  to  be  now, 

(6)  the  date  and  place  where  the  ship's  register  was  procured  with 
which  the  vessel  is  furnished ;  all  this  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  200 
florins  for  every  vessel  whose  declaration  shall  not  have  been  made 
within  the  prescribed  time. 

Article  2 

With  regard  to  vessels  which  our  subjects  shall  acquire  after  the 
publication  of  the  present  ordinance,  they  shall  be  required,  before 
these  vessels  may  put  to  sea,  to  procure  registers  in  the  usual  form, 
which  must  be  certified  at  one  of  the  Admiralty  offices,  at  Ostend, 
Piruges,  or  Nieuport,  respectively,  under  penalty  of  invalidity.  The 
owners  shall  at  the  same  time  deliver  a  separate  declaration,  containing 
(1)  the  name  of  the  vessel,  (2)  its  character  and  tonnage,  (3)  whether 
it  was  built  in  this  country  or  in  a  foreign  country,  indicating,  in  the 
latter  case,  in  what  country  it  was  built,  where  it  was  purchased,  pro- 
ducing evidence  of  the  purchase,  (4)  the  name  of  the  captain  who  is 
to  command  the  vessel,  (5)  in  what  port  it  is  at  present;  and  the 
certificate  shall  state  that  the  present  article  has  been  complied  with, 
all  under  the  same  penalty  decreed  in  the  preceding  article. 
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Article  3 

The  owners  of  vessels  who  shall  sell  or  transfer,  or  have  other 
persons  sell  or  transfer,  vessels  belonging  to  them,  must,  within  fifteen 
days  at  the  outside,  give  a  declaration  thereof  to  one  of  the  offices  of 
the  Admiralty,  at  Ostend,  Bruges,  or  Nieuport,  respectively,  according 
to  the  city  where  the  ship's  registers  may  have  been  delivered,  and  to 
the  Admiralty  office  at  Ostend,  if  the  registers  were  furnished  in  any 
other  city  of  this  country.  They  must  return  to  the  Admiralty  office 
the  registers  and  other  papers  that  they  shall  receive  from  the  magis- 
trates for  the  vessels  sold  or  transferred ;  which  return  must  be  made 
at  the  same  time  as  the  declaration,  if  the  sale  or  transfer  is  made  in 
the  ports  or  places  of  this  country,  and  within  one  month,  or  other 
period  to  be  determined  by  the  Admiralty  officials,  if  the  sale  is  made 
in  foreign  ports,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  value  of  the 
vessels  and  4,000  florins  fine,  one-third  of  the  amount  confiscated  and 
of  the  fine  to  go  to  the  informer. 

Article  4 

Those  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  lent  their  name  to  conceal 
or  disguise  foreign  ownership  of  a  vessel,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
obtaining  registry  in  this  country,  or  those  who  shall  have  yielded,  lent, 
or  allowed  the  use  of  their  registers  for  other  vessels  than  that  for 
which  the  register  was  originally  furnished,  those  who  shall  have 
altered  or  changed  in  any  manner  w'hatsoever  their  registers,  those 
who,  navigating  under  the  flag  of  this  country,  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  supplied  with  and  make  use  of  a  foreign  register,  or  who  shall 
make  use  of  foreign  passes,  passports,  or  other  papers  for  their  vessel, 
shall  for  each  offense  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  6,000  florins,  as  well  as 
every  one  of  our  subjects  who  shall  have  cooperated  or  participated 
therein ;  and  one-third  of  this  fine  shall  be  paid  to  the  informer.  Cases 
of  this  character  previous  to  the  publication  of  this  ordinance  shall 
remain  subject  to  the  usual  penalties. 

We  decree,  etc. 

Given  in  our  city  of  Brussels  the  12th  day  of  the  month  of  December 
in  the  year  of  Grace  1782,  the  12th  of  our  reign  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  3rd  of  our  reign  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 

By  the  Emperor  and  King  in  Council, 
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Act  of  February  21,  1783,  by  which  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  accedes  to  the  System  of  Armed  Neutrality^ 

Her  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  inspired  by  a  generous 
desire  to  consolidate  the  true  principles  of  the  right  of  neutrals  on  the 
sea,  calculated  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  their  navigation  and  mari- 
time commerce,  as  set  forth  in  her  declaration  of  February  28,  1780, 
transmitted  to  the  Powers  then  at  war,  has  observed  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  how  widely  the  successive  adhesion  of  different  Powers  to 
the  same  principles  has  extended  their  effect.  For  this  reason  and 
because  of  her  just  confidence  in  the  friendship  of  His  Sicilian  Majesty, 
she  has  determined  to  invite  him  likewise  to  strengthen  by  his  co- 
operation in  a  work  oT  so  great  importance;  and  His  said  Majesty, 
recognizing  this  action  to  be  a  mark  of  friendship  as  well  as  a  feeling 
of  just  confidence  in  him,  in  the  belief  that  the  said  principles  are 
entirely  in  accord  with  those  which  he,  like  his  August  Father,  has 
constantly  followed,  ever  since  the  restoration  by  him  of  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  the  Monarchy  of  his  Kingdoms,  and  such  as  they 
are  clearly  recognized  in  his  treaties  with  Sweden  in  the  year  1742, 
with  Denmark  in  1748,  with  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces 
in  1753,  the  only  treaties  concluded  since  the  period  when  the  said 
Kingdoms  ceased  to  belong  to  other  sovereignties,  has  not  hesitated  to 
reply  with  eagerness. 

To  this  end  Their  Majesties  have  deemed  it  wise  to  conclude  a 
formal  act,  in  which  the  said  principles  shall  be  set  forth,  and  have 
appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  to  wit:  Her  Imperial  Majesty 
of  all  the  Russias,  John  Count  d'Ostermann,  her  Vice  Chancellor,  Privy 
Councilor,  Senator  and  Chevalier  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Alexander 
Nevsky,  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the  First  Class,  and  of  St.  Anne ;  Alexander 
de  Bezborodko,  Major  General  of  her  Armies,  Member  of  the  College 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Colonel  Commanding  the  Kiovia  Regiment  of 
Militia  of  Little  Russia,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladimir  of  the 
First  Class;  Pierre  de  Bacounin,  her  Councilor  of  State,  Member  of 
the  College  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St.  Wladimir 
of  the  Second  Class  and  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne ;  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  Don  Muzio  Gaeta,  Duke  of  St.  Nicholas, 
his  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber  and  his  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Russia ;  who,  having  exchanged  their  full  powers, 


^Translation.     French    text   at   Mprtens,   Recueil  de   Traites,   vol.   3,   p.    267. 
Ratifications   exchanged   at   St.   Petersburg,  July  1,    1783. 
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found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  to  the   following 
articles : 

Article  1 

Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  convinced  of  the  solidity  and  of  the  incon- 
testable self-evidence  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid  declara- 
tion of  February  28,  1780,  which  may  be  reduced  in  substance  to  the 
five  following  points : 

( 1 )  That  neutral  vessels  may  navigate  freely  from  port  to  port  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

(2)  That  effects  and  merchandise  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Powers  at  war  shall  be  free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war. 

(3)  That  nothing  shall  be  considered  as  such  except  the  merchandise 
enumerated  in  Articles  10  and  11  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  concluded  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  on  June  20, 
1766. 

(4)  That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  none  shall 
be  considered  such  except  a  port  where  the  attacking  Power  shall  have 
disposed  a  prof>ortionate  number  of  vessels  sufficiently  near  to  make 
access  thereto  clearly  dangerous. 

(5)  Finally,  that  these  principles,  which  shall  serve  as  the  rule  in 
proceedings  and  judgments  as  to  the  legality  of  prizes,  shall  not  impair 
the  force  of  treaties  now  existing  betw^een  Their  Majesties  and  other 
Powers,  but  they  shall  give  them  additional  force. 

Their  said  Majesties  declare  that,  not  only  do  they  fully  adhere  to 
the  same  principles,  but  that  on  all  occasions  they  will  cooperate 
effectually  to  maintain  them  in  their  full  force  and  effect,  and  will  see 
to  their  most  scrupulous  execution. 

Article  2 

In  any  war  in  which  the  high  contracting  Parties,  observing  absolute 
neutrality,  shall  not  take  part,  they  shall  see  to  the  strictest  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibition  of  commerce  in  contraband  on  the  part  oi 
their  respective  subjects  with  any  one  whatsoever  of  the  Powers  now 
at  war,  or  which  may  hereafter  enter  into  the  war. 
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Article  3 

Contraband  of  war,  in  which  commerce  neutrals  are  forbidden  to 
engage,  shall  be  understood  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
existing  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  concluded  in  1766,  as  well 
as  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaties  in  force  between  the 
Two  Sicilies  and  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland. 

Article  4 

If,  in  spite  of  all  their  care  to  this  end,  merchant  vessels  of  either 
of  the  two  Powers,  should  be  taken  or  insulted  by  any  vessels  of  the 
belligerent  Powers,  the  complaints  of  the  injured  Power  shall  be  sup- 
ported in  the  most  effectual  manner  by  the  other;  and  if  justice  should 
be  refused  on  these  complaints,  they  shall  continue  to  take  counsel 
with  each  other  as  to  the  method  best  calculated  to  secure  for  their 
subjects  full  indemnification. 

Article  5 

If  either  of  the  two  Powers  or  both  of  them,  because  of  or  in  con- 
tempt of  the  present  agreement,  should  be  disturbed,  molested,  or 
attacked,  they  shall  then  make  common  cause  for  their  mutual  defense, 
and  shall  work  in  concert  so  as  to  secure  full  and  complete  satisfaction, 
both  for  the  insult  to  their  flag  and  for  the  losses  caused  to  their 
subjects. 

Article  6 

These  stipulations  shall  be  considered  by  both  Parties  as  permanent 
and  as  constituting  the  rule  whenever  there  is  occasion  to  pass  upon 
the  rights  of  neutrals. 

Article  7 

The  two  Powers  shall  communicate  in  a  friendly  >vay  their  present 
mutual  agreement  to  all  the  European  Powers  in  general. 

Article  8 

The  present  act  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  contracting  Parties,  and 
ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  within  four  months  from  the 
date  of  the  signing  thereof,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
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In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  plenipotentiaries,  by  virtue  of  our  full 
powers,  have  signed  and  affixed  hereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  February  10,  1783.^ 

[L.S.]  Count  John  d'Ostermann 

[L.S.]  Alexander  de  Bezborodko 

[L.S.]  Pierre  de  Bacounin 

[L.S.]  Muzio  Gaeta  Duke  of  St.  Nicholas 


Letter  from  Mr.  Merry,  British  Charge  d' Affaires  at  the  Court  of 
Denmark  to  Count  Bernstorff,  Danish  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  regarding  the  Right  of  Visitation  at  Sea^ 

Copenhagen,  April  lo,  i8oo. 
The  importance  which  the  British  Government  must  necessarily 
attach  to  the  event  which  took  place  in  the  month  of  December  last 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gibraltar,  between  some  frigates  of  the  King  and 
the  frigate  of  His  Danish  Majesty  named  the  Haufeneu,  commanded 
by  Captain  Van  Dockum,  and  the  orders  which  have  been  in  conse- 
quence sent  me  by  my  Court  relative  to  this  affair,  impose  on  me  the 
painful  duty  of  repeating  to  you  in  writing  the  complaint  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  had  the  honor  of  representing  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, 
in  the  audience  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  grant  me  for  that  pur- 
pose about  three  days  ago.  The  facts  upon  which  the  question  turns 
in  this  business  are  in  themselves  very  simple,  and  I  believe  such  as 
we  are  already  agreed  upon ;  that  is  to  say,  the  English  frigates  met 
the  Danish  frigate  upon  the  high  sea  escorting  a  convoy.  The  English 
commander,  judging  it  proper  to  avail  himself  of  the  right  of  visiting 
ihis  convoy,  sent  on  board  the  Danish  frigate  to  demand  from  the 
captain  his  destination.     The  latter  having  answered  that  he  was  then 


^February  21,  1783,  new  style. 

^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  10,  p.  22.  In  the  differences  which  have 
arisen  between  Denmark  and  England  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  visitation 
by  sea,  the  details  of  the  affair  of  the  first  Danish  frigate  taken  by  the  English 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar  have  never  been  officially  published  by  the 
English  Government.  The  above  letter,  in  which  these  details  are  contained,  is 
extracted   from   a   French   paper. 
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going  to  Gibraltar;  the  other  replied,  that  if  he  was  going  to  stop  at 
Gibraltar  he  would  not  visit  his  convoy ;  but  in  case  he  should  not  cast 
anchor  in  that  port,  that  the  visit  would  certainly  take  place.  Captain 
Van  Dockum  then  informed  the  officer  who  had  come  on  board,  that 
he  would  in  such  case  make  resistance.  Upon  this  the  English  cap- 
tain made  the  signal  to  examine  the  convoy.  The  boat  of  the  frigate, 
the  Emerald,  prepared  to  execute  this  order ;  some  musketry  was  fired 
down  from  the  Danish  frigate ;  and  one  of  the  English  sailors  was 
thereby  severely  wounded.  This  frigate  also  took  possession  of  a  boat 
of  the  English  frigate,  the  Flora,  and  did  not  release  it  until  after  the 
English  captain  had  made  Captain  Van  Dockum  understand,  that,  if 
he  did  not  surrender  it  immediately,  he  should  commence  hostilities. 
The  Danish  frigate  then  repaired  with  its  Convoy  to  the  Bay  of  Gibral- 
tar. There  some  discussions  took  place  upon  this  subject  between 
Lord  Keith,  admiral  and  commander  of  the  naval  forces  of  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Captain  Van  Dockum.  whom 
Ix)rd  Keith  thought  proper  to  consider  as  personally  responsible,  and 
guilty  of  the  injury  done  to  a  subject  of  his  King,  thinking  it  impos- 
sible that  this  captain  could  be  authorized  to  act  in  such  a  manner  by 
the  instructions  of  his  Court.  To  clear  up  the  business,  the  English 
admiral  sent  an  officer  to-  Captain  Van  Dockum,  praying  that  he  would 
show  him  these  instructions,  and  explain  their  nature.  The  latter  re- 
fused to  let  the  admiral  see  the  instructions,  alleging  that  he  was  for- 
bid to  do  so ;  but  he  told  the  offi.cer  that  they  imported  that  he  should 
not  permit  visitation  of  his  convoy,  and  that  in  firing  upon  the  King's 
boats  he  only  fulfilled  his  orders.  The  captain  himself  afterwards  made 
a  like  answer,  and  upon  his  word  of  honor,  in  conversation  with  Lord 
Keith,  in  presence  of  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar;  but  he  promised  at 
the  same  time  to  surrender  himself  before  a  judge,  and  to  give  notice 
of  his  appearance ;  and  upon  this  promise  he  was  told  he  might  return 
on  board.  Upon  his  having  entered  his  boat,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
admiral,  in  which  he  refused  to  give  the  notice  required.  These  dis- 
cussions were  terminated  by  a  declaration  which  Ijord  Keith  made 
to  Captain  Van  Dockum.,  that,  "if  he  neglected  to  submit,  and  should 
thereby  attempt  to  withdraw  himself  from  justice,  the  aflfair  should 
be  represented  to  his  Court." 

This,  Count,  is  the  statement  of  the  facts  which  have  occasioned 
the  complaint  which  I  am  charged  to  lay  before  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment.   I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  find  it  accurate,  and  conformable 
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to  the  correspondence  between  Lord  Keith  and  Captain  Van  Docktim, 
in  your  possession,  as  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  inform  me. 

The  right  of  visiting  and  examining  merchant  vessels  on  the  high 
sea,  of  whatever  nation  they  may  be  and  whatever  their  cargoes  or 
destinations,  the  British  Government  regards  as  the  incontestable  right 
of  every  belligerent  nation ;  a  right  founded  upon  the  law  of  nations, 
and  which  has  been  generally  admitted  and  acknowledged.  It  follows 
of  consequence,  that  the  resistance  made  to  this  visitation  by  the  com- 
mander of  a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  a  friendly  Power,  must  neces- 
sarily be  considered  an  act  of  hostility,  such  as  he  is  persuaded  could 
not  be  enjoined  by  the  commanders  of  ships  of  war  of  His  Danish 
Majesty  by  their  instntctions.  His  Britannic  Majesty  has  therefore 
no  doubt  of  the  displeasure  which  His  Danish  Majesty  will  feel  on 
learning  this  violent  and  indefensible  procedure  of  an  officer  in  his 
service ;  and  the  King  is  persuaded  of  the  promptitude  with  which  His 
Danish  Majesty  will  make  to  His  Majesty  the  formal  disavowal  and 
apology  which  he  has  so  just  a  right  to  expect  from  him  in  the  present 
case,  with  a  reparation  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offense 
committed. 

I  am  specially  charged,  Count,  to  make  of  you  a  demand  of  this 
disavowal,  apolog}^  and  reparation. 

The  confidence  which  I  have  in  the  acknowledged  justice  of  His 
Danish  Majesty,  induces  me  to  hope  that  this  simple  and  friendly 
representation  will  suffice  to  obtain  it  with  the  promptitude  which  so 
important  a  case  requires ;  but  I  ought  not  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
ceal from  you,  that  however  great  and  sincere  may  be  the  desire  of 
the  King  my  master  to  maintain  and  cultivate  the  closest  harmony  and 
friendship  with  the  Court  of  Denmark,  nothing  will  induce  His  Majesty 
to  depart  from  this  just  demand. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

(Signed)  Ant.  Merry 
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Reply  of  Count  Bemstorff  to  Letter  of  Mr.  Merry,  regarding  the 
Right  of  Visitation  at  Sea,  April  19,  1800^ 

The  undersigned,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  having 
laid  before  the  King,  his  master,  the  representations  which  Mr.  Merry 
did  him  the  honor  to  address  to  him  under  date  of  the  10th  instant, 
with  regard  to  an  encounter  which  took  place  in  the  mouth  of  Decem- 
ber last  between  a  Danish  frigate  and  certain  English  frigates,  has  just 
been  authorized  to  make  the  following  reply  therto. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  version  of  the  affair 
as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Merry's  note  is  not  absolutely  in  accord  with  the 
account  given  by  the  commander  of  the  King's  frigate;  and,  although 
the  dift'erence  between  the  reports  of  this  aft'air  bears  upon  minor 
points,  we  can  not  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  account  on  which  the  British  complaints  are  founded  seem  to 
rt;ompromise  the  honor  and  the  good  faith  of  Captain  Van  Dockum. 

According  to  this  account,  that  officer  is  alleged  to  have  given  his 
promise  to  Lord  Keith  to  appear  personally  before  an  English  court, 
and  to  have  broken  his  word  from  the  moment  he  returned  to  his 
vessel,  while  it  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  said  Captain  that  he  con- 
stantly and  positively  declared,  as  became  him,  "that,  being  vested  with 
the  coanmand  of  one  of  the  King's  war-ships,  he  could  be  responsible 
for  his  conduct  to  his  sovereign  alone." 

The  reports  on  lx)th  sides  agree  for  the  rest  on  the  principal  fact. 
The  question  involved  is  "whether  the  English  frigates  were  in  the 
right  in  attempting,  or  the  commander  of  the  Danish  frigate  in  pre- 
venting visitation  of  the  convoy  under  the  escort  of  the  latter." 

Custom  and  treaties,  it  is  true,  have  conferred  upon  the  belHgerent 
Powers  the  right  to  have  their  war-ships  or  privateers  visit  uncon- 
\'oyed  neutral  vessels.  But  since  this  right  is  not  a  natural  but  a 
purely  conventional  one,  its  effect  can  not,  without  injustice  or  law- 
lessness, be  arbitrarily  extended  beyond  what  has  been  agreed  upon 
or  granted.  But  none  of  the  independent  maritime  Powers  of  Europe 
has  ever,  so  far  as  the  undersigned  is  aware,  recognized  the  right  to 
visit  neutral  vessels  under  escort  of  one  or  more  war-ships,  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  could  not  do  so  without  degrading  their  flags  and 
renouncing  an  essential  part  of  their  own  rights. 

Far  from  acquiescing  in  this  hitherto  unknown  pretension,  the  ma- 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  7,  p.  130. 
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jority  of  these  Powers  have,  since  there  has  been  question  of  this  al- 
leged right,  deemed  it  their  duty  to  set  forth  the  opposite  principle 
in  their  conventions  relating  to  matters  of  this  nature,  as  is  evidenced 
by  a  great  number  of  treaties  concluded  between  the  most  important 
Courts  of  Europe. 

This  dictinction  made  between  convoyed  [and  unconvoyed]  vessels     I 
"is  as  just  as  it  is  natural,  for  the  fonner  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  the  latter. 

The  visiting  by  privateers  or  war-ships  of  belligerent  Powers  of  un- 
convoyed neutral  vessels  is  founded  on  the  right  to  ascertain  the  flag 
to  which  they  belong  and  to  examine  their  papers.  It  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  determining  whether  they  are  neutral  and  whether  their  papers 
are  in  conformity  with  requirements.  The  papers  of  these  vessels 
having  been  found  to  be  according  to  rule,  no  further  search  may 
legally  be  undertaken.  Plence  it  is  the  authority  of  the  Government  in 
whose  name  these  documents  have  been  drawn  up  and  issued  that 
gives  the  belligerent  Power  the  necessar}^  assurance. 

But  the  neutral  Government,  by  convoying  with  its  war-ships  the 
commercial  vessels  of  its  subjects,  gives  belligerent  Powers  a  guaran- 
tee that  is  more  authoritative  and  still  more  positive  than  is  that  fur- 
nished by  the  documents  with  which  these  vessels  are  furnished :  and 
it  could  not,  without  dishonor  to  itself,  admit  any  doubts  or  suspicions 
on  this  point,  for  they  would  be  as  injurious  to  it  as  they  would  be 
unjust  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  entertain  or  manifest  them. 

If  the  principle  should  be  admitted  that  the  convoy  given  by  a 
sovereign  did  not  guarantee  the  vessels  of  his  subjects  from  search 
by  foreign  war-ships  or  privateers,  it  would  follow  that  the  most 
formidable  squadron  would  not  have  the  right  to  save  the  vessels  en- 
trusted to  its  protection  from  search  by  the  weakest  privateer. 

But  it  can  not  be  reasonably  presumed  that  the  English  Government, 
which  has  always,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  shown  itself  to  be 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  its  flag,  and  which  in  the  naval  wars  in  which 
it  has  not  taken  part  has  vigorously  maintained  the  rights  of  neutrality, 
would,  if  the  case  arose,  consider  itself  bound  to  suffer  such  an  affront;, 
and  the  King  has  too  great  confidence  in  His  Britannic  Majest\'' 
equity  and  integrity  to  harbor  the  suspicion  that  it  can  be  his  desire 
to  arrogate  to  himself  a  right  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
would  not  recognize  as  belonging  to  any  other  independent  Power. 

It  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  apply  to  the  act  in  question  the 
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necessary  deduction  from  these  considerations  in  order  to  demonstrate 
that  the  commander  of  the  King's  frigate,  in  resisting  an  act  of  vio- 
lence, which  he  had  no  reason  to  expect,  only  did  his  duty,  and  that  it 
was  the  English  frigates  which  committed  an  act  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  a  neutral  soverign  friendly  to  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  King  hesitated  to  make  formal  complaint,  so  long  as  he  looked 
upon  the  affair  as  merely  a  misunderstanding  that  could  be  cleared  up 
by  friendly  explanations  on  the  part  of  the  commanders  of  the  re- 
spective naval  forces  kept  by  the  two  Governments  in  the  Mediter- 
lanean;  but  finding  himself,  with  great  regret,  disappointed  in  this 
iiope,  he  must  needs  insist  upon  the  reparation  which  is  due  him  and 
which  the  justice  and  friendship  of  Mis  Britannic  Majesty  would  seem 
to  assure  to  him. 

(Signed)   C.  Bernstorff 


Note  from  Count  Wedel-Jarlsberg,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  His 
Danish  Majesty,  to  Lord  Granville,  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  relative  to  the  Capture  of  the  Frigate 
"Freya,"  London,  July  29,  1800^ 

The  undersigned.  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  His  Danish  Majesty,  has 
the  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  His  Royal  Majesty  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

On  the  25th  instant  His  Danish  Majesty's  frigate  Freya,  commanded 
by  Captain  Krabbe,  which  was  convoying  six  vessels,  was  encountered 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Channel  by  six  English  war-ships  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Baker.  An  officer  from  one  of  these  ships  was 
sent  on  board  the  Freya,  informed  himself  of  its  destination,  etc.,  and 
returned  with  the  customary  information.  But  shortly  after  he  came 
back  with  orders  to  visit  the  convoy.  Permission  to  do  so  was  refused 
him.  In  the  meantime  the  other  frigates  approached,  and  one  of  them 
fired  a  shot  at  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  convoy,  which  was  answered 
by  a  shot  from  the  Danish  frigate  across  the  bows  of  the  vessel  that 

^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  7,  p.  133. 
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l)egan  the  attack.  The  KngHsh  commander's  frigate  came  nearer  and 
repeated  his  demand,  which  was  refused  by  the  Danish  commander, 
who  protested  "that  the  convoy  had  not  on  board  any  article  of  con- 
traband," and  declared  "that,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  he 
would  not  allow  any  boat  to  approach  the  convoy."  A  boat  was  sent 
notwithstanding,  and  the  Freya  fired  a  shot  to  turn  it  back,  but  did  not 
liit  it.  The  English  conmiander  immediately  fired  a  broadside;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  sight  of  two  wounded  men  convinced  him  that  ef- 
fective hostilities  had  been  begim  that  he  returned  the  broadside,  re- 
pelled force  with  force,  and  continued  the  combat  with  the  said 
Hag-ship  and  three  others,  until  he  found  himself  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  superior  strength  of  his  assailants  and  to  lower  his  flag  after  having 
honorably  defended  and  ujiheld  it  to  the  bitter  end.  The  English 
thereupon  took  possession  of  the  Danish  frigate,  held  Captain  Krabbe 
prisoner  aboard  the  flag-ship,  and  brought  him  with  the  prize  and 
convoy  to  the  Dunes. 

Thus  in  the  midst  of  constant  and  secure  peace  between  two  friendly 
ami  allied  nations  there  has  occurred  an  unheard-of  provocation,  the 
enormity  of  which  is  sealed  with  the  innocent  blood  of  the  subjects  of 
both. 

The^  aftair  that  has  just  taken  place  is  a  direct  attack  on  the  inde- 
pendence of  Denmark,  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the 
sovereign,  and  an  act  of  aggression  so  violent  that  it  would  give  rise 
to  the  most  serious  consequences,  if  it  could  be  presumed  that  the  in- 
structions of  the  British  Government  had  authorized  such  extreme 
action  of  a  character  so  incompatible  with  the  friendship  existing  be- 
tween the  two  Courts. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  impression  created  by  the  facts  men- 
tioned, it  is  a  great  consolation  to  the  undersigned  to  feel  that  the 
English  officers  merely  overstepped  their  instructions  through  over- 
eager  and  ill-advised  zeal,  and  that  therefore  His  Britannic  Majesty 
will  not  hesitate,  in  accordance  with  his  well-known  sentiments,  to 
show  his  great  indignation  over  the  act  and  to  give  His  Danish  Majesty 
the  most  complete  satisfaction.  j 

It  is  under  that  reservation  and  while  waiting  for  orders  from  hif  ■ 
Court  on  this  subject  that  the  undersigned  confines  himself  now  to  s 
ministerial  demand  for  the  prompt  restitution  of  the  frigate  Freyc^ 
and  its  convoy,  and  reparation  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Goverm 
tnent  for  all  damage  resulting  from  the  hostilities  mentioned. 
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His  Excellency  Lord  Greiiville.  to  whom  the  undersigned  has  the 
honor  to  address  this  note,  will  certainly  share  his  just  resentment  of 
the  aforesaid  unfortunate  incident  and  his  hopes  that  satisfactory  repa- 
ration for  the  offense  may  he  made  at  once.  The  undersigned  there- 
fore hastens  to  request  most  urgently  that  his  Excellency  use  his  good 
offices  to  this  end,  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  Excellency's 
just  and  equitable  point  of  view,  lie  has  the  honor  to  reiterate  the  as- 
surance of  his  consideration  and  respect. 

( Signed )  Wedel- J arlsberg 


Reply  of  Lord  Grenville  to  Count  Wedel- Jarlsberg,  July  30,  1800, 
respecting  the  Capture  of  the  Frigate  "Freya"^ 

The  undersigned,  Irlis  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  had  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  King  the  note 
which  he  received  yesterday  from  Count  Wedel-Jarlsberg,  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  King  of  Den- 
mark. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  surprise  and  concern  that  His  Majesty 
received  the  first  accounts  of  the  transaction  to  which  that  note  re- 
lates. Studiously  desiring  to  maintain  always  with  the  Court  of  Copen- 
hagen those  relations  of  friendship  and  alliance  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  His  Majesty  has,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  given  repeated  proofs  of  these  dis- 
positions, which  he  had  flattered  himself  were  reciprocally  entertained 
by  the  Government  of  His  Danish  Majesty.  And  notwithstanding  the 
expressions  made  use  of  in  Count  Wedel's  note.  His  Majesty  can  not 
even  yet  persuade  himself  that  it  is  really  by  the  orders  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  that  this  state  of  harmony  and  peace  has  been  thus  sud- 
denly disturbed,  or  that  a  Danish  officer  can  have  acted  conformably 
to  his  instructions,  in  actually  commencing  hostilities  against  this  coun- 
try by  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  a  British  ship  of  war, 
bearing  His  Majesty's  flag,  and  navigating  the  British  seas. 

^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  10,  p.  70. 
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The  impressions  which  such  an  event  has  naturally  excited  in  His 
Majesty's  breast  have  received  additional  force  from  the  perusal  of 
a  note,  in  which  satisfaction  and  reparation  are  claimed  as  due  to  the 
aggressors  from  those  who  have  sustained  this  insult  and  injury. 

His  Majesty,  allowing  for  the  difficulty  in  which  all  neutral  nations 
were  placed  by  the  unprecedented  conduct  and  peculiar  character  of 
his  enemy,  has  on  many  occasions,  during  the  present  war,  forborne 
to  assert  his  rights,  and  to  claim  from  the  Danish  Government  the 
impartial  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  neutrality  which  it  professed 
a  disposition  to  maintain.  But  the  deliberate  and  open  aggression 
which  he  has  now  sustained  can  not  be  passed  over  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  lives  of  his  brave  seamen  have  been  sacrificed,  the  honor 
of  his  flag  has  been  insulted,  almost  in  sight  of  his  own  coasts;  and 
these  proceedings  are  supported  by  calling  in  question  those  indis- 
putable rights  founded  on  the  clearest  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
from  which  His  Majesty  never  can  depart,  and  the  temperate  exerci.^e 
of  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  dearest 
interests  of  his  empire. 

The  undersigned  has,  in  all  his  reports  to  His  Majesty,  rendered  full 
justice  to  the  personal  dispositions  which  he  has  uniformh'  found  on 
the  part  of  Coimt  Wedel,  to  remove  all  grounds  of  mismiderstanding 
between  the  two  countries.  He  can  not,  therefore,  now  forbear  to  urge 
him  to  represent  this  matter  to  his  Court  in  its  true  light,  to  do  away 
with  those  false  impressions,  under  which  (if  at  all)  a  conduct  so  in- 
jurious to  His  Majesty  can  have  been  authorized;  and  to  consult  the 
interests  of  both  countries,  but  especially  those  of  Denmark,  by  bearing 
his  testimony  to  the  dispositions  with  which  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  animated ;  and  by  recommending  to  his  Court,  with  all  that 
earnestness  which  the  importance  of  the  occasion  both  justifies  and  re- 
quires, that  these  dispositions  may,  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  find  an 
adequate  return ;  and  that  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  answer  may  be 
given  to  the  demand  which  His  Majesty  has  directed  to  be  made  in  hi.- 
name  at  Copenhagen,  both  of  reparation  for  wliat  is  past,  and  of  se- 
curity against  the  repetition  of  these  outrages. 

In  order  to  give  the  greater  weight  to  His  Majesty's  r^^presentatiom 
on  this  subject,  and  to  afTord  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  such  eji- 
planations  respecting  it,  as  may  avert  the  necessity  of  those  extrem 
ties  to  which  His  Majesty  looks  with  the  greatest   reluctance,  Hjs 
Majesty  has  charged  Lord  Whitworth  with  a  special  mission  to  tin 
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Court  of  Denmark,  and  that  minister  will  immediately  sail   for  his 
destination. 

That  Court  can  not  but  see  in  this  determination  a  new  proof  of  the 
King's  desire  to  conciliate  the  preservation  of  peace  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fundamental  rights  and  interests  of  his  empire. 

(Signed)  Grenville 

July  30.  1800. 


Reply  of  Count  Wedel-Jarlsberg  to  Lord  Grenville,  London,  August 

2,  1800^ 

The  undersigned,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  His  Danish  Majesty, 
confines  himself  to  acknowledging  the  ministerial  note  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville, dated  the  30th  ultimo,  in  reply  to  his  of  the  29th.  He  immediately 
informed  his  Court  thereof,  as  well  as  of  the  mission  with  which  Lord 
Whitworth  is  charged  to  Denmark. 

But  pending  the  transfer  to  Copenhagen  of  the  discussion  of  the 
hostilities  committed,  the  undersigned  hastens  to  repeat  his  urgent  de- 
mand with  regard  to  the  restitution  of  the  frigate  Freya,  in  such  con- 
dition that  it  can  continue  its  voyage,  and  with  regard  to  its  convoy. 
Since  the  British  Government,  by  means  of  superior  forces,  succeeded 
in  making  it  impossible  for  His  Danish  Majesty's  frigate  to  protect  its 
convoy  fronj  the  carrjang  out  of  an  act  that  is  contested  and  in  dis- 
pute, and  since  both  the  frigate  and  its  convoy  were  brought  into  an 
English  port,  where  the  searching  of  the  vessels  was  effected  without 
revealing  any  contraband  article  in  their  innocent  cargoes,  the  under- 
signed is  pleased  to  believe  that  the  British  Government  will,  by  its 
acts,  give  the  Government  of  Denmark  conciliatory  assurance  that  it 
IS  far  from  desiring  to  aggravate  the  diiference  by  a  continuation  of 
hostile  action,  and,  by  restoring  the  vessels  mentioned,  show  that  it 
treats  them  differently  from  those  captured  from  the  enemy. 

The  undersigned  begs  Lord  Grenville  to  be  good  enough  to  support 
his  just   demand   with    his   good   offices   and   to   consider   compliance 

^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  7,  p.  137. 
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therewith  as  paving  the  way  for  an  explanation  that  will  wipe  out  the 
bad  impression  of  the  past  and  ensure  the  continuance  of  tlie  har- 
mony which  has  been  a  source  of  such  satisfaction  and  happiness  tO' 
the  sovereigns  of  the  two  nations. 

(Signed)  Wedel-Jarlsberg 


Reply  of  Count  Bemstorff  to  Lord  Whitworth,  Copenhagen,  August 

16,  1800^ 


The  King  learned  with  as  much  regret  as  surprise  of  the  incident 
which  has  caused  the  detention  of  his  frigate,  the  Freya,  and  of  the 
convoy  that  was  under  its  protection.  His  Majesty,  however,  far  from 
presuming  that  the  attack  on  the  security  of  a  convoy  sailing  under  the 
protection  and  safeguard  of  his  flag  could  have  been  premeditated,  or 
that  so  unequal  and  so  unexpected  a  fight  could  have  been  the  result 
of  an  order  emanating  from  the  British  Government.  He  saw  in  this 
unfortunate  encounter  nothing  more  than  the  act  of  an  over-zealous 
commander  of  an  English  squadron,  who  made  unwarranted  use  of 
his  superiority  in  strength  over  a  foreign  vessel  which  was  sailing  in 
waters  along  the  coast  of  a  country  between  which  and  Denmark  there 
exists  bonds  of  friendship  and  alliance  and  was  therefore  unprepared 
for  a  hostile  surprise. 

But  nothing  can  equal  the  astonishment  of  His  Maiest\;  in  learnin 
from  the  note  which  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  of  receiving  fron 
Lord  Whitworth  that  the  British  Government,  in  refusing  the  sati 
faction  which  is  manifestly  due,  retorts  with  a  demand  against  Den' 
mark,  imputing  to  it  without  scruple  an  act  of  aggression,  which  i 
disproved  by  a  simple  examination  of  the  facts. 

It  is  indeed  a  confusion  of  the  clearest  conceptions  and  an  inver? 
sion  of  the  most  natural  and  least  equivocal  sense  of  things  and  words 
to  hold  that  lawful  resistance,  provoked  by  a  gratuitous  attack  upon 
the  rights  and  honor  of  an  independent  flag,  should  be  considered  an 
act  of  aggression,  and  of  premeditated  aggression. 
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Demonstration  is  superfluous  when  facts  speak  for  themselves ;  and 
Denmark  does  not  fear  to  appeal  in  this  matter  to  the  judgment  of 
all  the  impartial  Powers  of  Europe. 

If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  the  King  had  any  idea  of  attack- 
ing Great  Britain  or  any  hostile  intentions  against  that  country,  His 
JNIajesty  would  not  hesitate  openly  to  disavow  it;  but  no  such  possi- 
bility exists,  and  the  English  Government  itself,  if  it  weighs  the  cir- 
cumstances calmly  and  without  prejudice,  could  have  no  suspicion  in 
this  regard. 

But  even  supposing  that  the  commander  of  the  Danish  frigate  had 
overstepped  the  limits  of  his  duty  and  that  the  English  Government 
was  thereby  warranted  in  demanding  satisfaction,  it  still  clearly  fol- 
lows from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  this  demand  could  not  be  made 
until  after  the  frigate  and  its  convoy  had  been  released,  Denmark 
clearly  being,  until  that  is  done,  the  injured  party,  and  consequently  the 
only  one  who  has  grounds  for  complaint. 

It  is  this  preliminary  demand  to  release  without  delay  the  King's 
frigate  and  the  convoy  under  its  protection,  which  Lord  Whitworth 
is  requested  to  transmit  to  his  Court  and  to  support  with  his  good 
offices.  He  will  be  good  enough  to  add  the  assurance  that  the  King 
will  eagerly  accept  any  proposition  compatible  with  the  honor  of  his 
flag  and  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  which  tends  to  maintain  harmony 
between  the  two  Courts,  as  this  always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
one  of  the  principal  objects  desired  and  sought  by  Denmark. 

The  King  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  reiterate  to  His  Britannic 
Majesty  protestations  of  friendship  on  an  occasion  which  has  neither 
belied  it  nor  placed  it  in  doubt.  Kor  does  His  Majesty  permit  him- 
self to  ask  for  evidence  of  the  friendship  of  his  august  ally.  He 
merely  appeals  to  the  equity  of  a  virtuous  and  upright  sovereign,  who 
surely  does  not  believe  that  he  will  add  to  the  glory  of  his  reign  or  to 
the  splendor  of  his  power  by  an  act  of  injustice  toward  him. 

The  undersigned,  who  has  long  been  prepossessed  in  favor  of  Lord 
Whitworth,  is  pleased  to  have  confidence  in  his  personal  sentiments 
and  trusts  that  he  may  succeed  in  winning  the  confidence  of  Lord 
Whitworth. 

'' Signed ")   C.  Bernstorff 
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Extract  from  the  Reply  of  Lord  Whitworth  to  Count  BernstorfP 

August  21,   1 8 00. 

The  English  Minister  supports  thp  principles  which  he  had  estab- 
lished in  his  first  note,  and  says,  that  if  the  principle  be  once  ad- 
mitted, that  a  Danish  frigate  may  legally  guarantee  from  all  search  I 
six  merchant  ships,  it  follows  naturally  that  that  same  Power,  or  any  ! 
other  Power  whatever,  may,  by  means  of  the  smallest  ship  of  war, 
extend  the  same  protection  to  all  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  in  all  j 
parts  of  the  world ;  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  find  in  the  whole  circle  i 
of  the  universe  a  single  neutral  State,  however  inconsiderable  it  may 
be.  well  disposed  enough  towards  our  enemies  to  lend  them  its  flag, 
and  to  cover  all  their  commerce  without  running  the  least  risk;  for 
when  examination  can  no  longer  take  place,  fraud  fears  no  discovery. 
In  the  note  which  the  Count  de  Bernstorff  has  just  transmitted,  the 
undersigned  perceives  with  pain,  that,  far  from  wishing  to  satisfy 
the  just  demand  of  the  King  his  master,  the  Danish  Government  still 
persists  in  supporting,  not  only  the  principle  upon  which  it  founds  its 
aggression,  but  also  the  right  of  defending  it  by  means  of  arms.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  undersigned  has  no  other  alternative  than  to 
perform  strictly  his  duty,  by  insisting  anew  on  the  satisfaction  which 
the  King  his  master  requires,  and  by  declaring  to  M.  de  BernstorflF, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  sincere  desire  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  two  Courts,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  Copenhagen 
with  all  the  English  mission  in  the  space  of  a  week,  reckoning  from 
the  day  of  the  signing  of  this  note,  unless,  in  the  interval,  the  Danish 
Government  shall  adopt  counsels  more  conformable  to  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries,  and,  above  all,  to  those  of  Denmark,  with  whom  Hi? 
Majesty  has  constantly  desired,  and  still  desires,  to  live  in  terms  of 
friendship  and  alliance.  The  undersigned,  therefore,  has  the  honor  to 
repeat  to  the  Count  de  Bernstorff,  that  he  is  enjoined  to  quit  Copen- 
hagen with  the  King's  mission  in  a  week,  unless  a  satisfactory  reply 
be  given  before  the  expiration  of  that  term. 

He  requests  the  Count  de  Bernstorff  to  accept  the  assurances  of  his 
most  distinguished  consideration. 


'^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  10,  p.  95. 
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Reply  of  Count  Bernstorff  to  Lord  Whitworth,  Copenhagen, 
August  26,  1800- 

The  undersigned,  having  laid  before  the  King  his  master  the  note 
which  Lord  Whitworth  did  him  the  honor  to  hand  him  on  the  21st 
instant,  has  just  been  authorized  to  make  the  following  reply. 

His  Majesty  is  extremely  surprised  to  learn  that  Lord  Whitworth 
attempts  to  base  the  continued  detention  of  the  frigate  Freya  and  of 
its  convoy  on  the  principle  that  a  neutral  vessel  which  resists  visita- 
tion by  one  or  more  armed  vessels  belonging  to  a  belligerent  Power 
renders  itself,  merely  by  this  resistance,  liable  to  confiscation.  This 
principle,  such  as  it  is,  quite  generally  though  not  universally  recog- 
nized, applies  only  to  unconvoyed  merchant  ships,  which,  not  being 
considered  as  armed,  can  only  expect  security  from  the  innocence  of 
their  voyage,  the  respect  due  their  flag,  and  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents  with  which  they  have  been  furnished  by  their  Govern- 
ments. 

The  extension  of  the  application  of  this  principle  to  resistance  by 
a  warship  on  behalf  of  vessels  under  its  convoy,  would  be  as  arbitrary 
as  it  is  novel,  and  absolutely  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  the  prin- 
ciple mentioned. 

If  the  British  Government  considers  that  it  has  authorities  or  proofs 
in  support  of  its  contention,  Denmark  must  ask  that  it  state  them  more 
specifically,  in  order  to  meet  them  with  the  authorities  and  proofs  that 
have  always  appeared  to  the  Danish  Government  to  be  so  decisively 
in  favor  of  its  stand,  as  to  determine  its  opinion  in  this  regard,  without 
its  ever  having  had  to  sacrifice  its  conviction  to  its  individual  interests. 

As  to  the  general  question,  concerning  the  alleged  right  to  visit 
neutral  vessels  under  convoy,  the  undersigned  must  call  attention  to 
the  contents  of  the  note  which  he  handed  to  Mr.  Merry  under  date  of 
April   19. 

If  Lord  Whitworth  believes  that  he  has  destroyed  the  force  of  the 
arguments  set  forth  in  that  note  by  his  observation  that  by  means  of 
the  right  guaranteeing  from  visit  merchant  ships  which  are  under  the 
escort  of  a  warship,  the  least  powerful  neutral  State  would  be  able 
with  impunity  to  cover  with  its  flag  illicit  commerce,  the  undersigned 
begs  to  remark  that  a  Government  which  would  degrade  itself  to  the 
point  of  lending  its  flag  to  such  an  act  of  fraud  would  thereby  place 
itself  beyond  the  pale  of  neutrality  and  consequently  justify  the  bellig- 


iTranslation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  dc  Traites,  vol.  7.  p.  145. 
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erent  Power,  to  whose  prejudice  the  said  fraud  had  been  committed, 
to  take  measures  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  be 
permitted. 

The  State  that  neglects  its  duties  undoubtedly  exposes  itself  to  the 
risk  of  losing  its  rights;  but  suspicion  of  base  conduct  would  be  as 
injurious  to  the  Government  which  did  not  deserve  it  as  it  would  be 
dishonoring  to  the  Government  which  should  advance  such  suspicion 
without  grounds.  Such  a  situation,  however,  could  not  exist  between 
Denmark  and  Great  Britain.  The  English  Government  are  surely  not 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Danish  officers  in  command  of  convoys  are 
held  personally  responsible  to  see  that  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels 
belonging  to  these  convoys  do  not  contain  articles  prohibited  by  the 
rules  of  the  law  of  nations  or  by  treaties  existing  between  Denmark 
and  belligerent  Powers ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  would  be  incom- 
parably more  difficult  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  these  officers  than  the 
search  of  those  who  should  attempt  to  exercise  on  these  vessels  a  right, 
which  is  as  odious  in  principle  as  it  is  futile  in  its  effect. 

This  essential  difference  between  the  principles  of  the  two  Courts 
bringing  into  this  discussion  special  difficulties,  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  no  more  fitting  way  to  remove  them  than  to  have  recourse  to  the 
mediation  of  a  third  Power ;  and  the  King  hesitates  the  less  to  propose 
to  His  Britannic  Majesty  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
since  that  monarch,  the  friend  and  ally  of  both  sovereigns,  will  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  bring  about  their  reconcilia- 
tion and  to  prevent  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding.  The  King  will 
entrust  his  interest  wnth  the  utmost  confidence  to  this  mediation :  and 
His  Majesty  will  eagerly  adopt  any  proposals  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  tending  to  effect  a  settlement  compatible  with  the 
honor  of  the  two  Courts. 

The  undersigned  does  not  doubt  that  Lord  Whitworth  will  see  in 
this  proposal  fresh  proof  of  the  sincere  moderation  of  the  King  and 
of  his  unalterable  desire  to  keep  the  friendship  of  His  Britannic  Maj- 
esty. He  begs  him  to  be  good  enough  to  transmit  it  in  this  sense  to  his 
Court.  The  King  would  regret  the  more  to  see  him  depart,  since  Hi? 
Majesty  had  regarded  his  mission  as  a  pledge  of  the  conciliator)^  in- 
tentions of  the  London  Court  and  was  pleased  to  believe  that  his  per- 
sonal sentiments  would  help  to  expedite  a  settlement,  for  which  Hi^ 
Majesty  has  offered  and  still  offers  him  the  greatest  facilities. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  beg  Lord  Whitworth  to  accepi 
renewed  assurances  of  his  most  distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)  C.  Bernstorff 


II 
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Reply  of  Lord  Whitworth  to  Count  Bemstorff^ 

August  zy,  1800. 
Lord  Whitworth  requests  the  Count  de  Bernstorff  to  observe,  that 
if  he  does  not  animadvert  upon  the  arguments  he  has  made  use  of 
upon  this  occasion,  it  is  because  he  thinks  he  shall  render  a  much  more 
essential  service  to  his  Court,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Copenhagen,  by 
abstaining  from  all  that  might  remove  them  from  the  object  which 
both  ought  to  have  equally  at  heart.  With  respect  to  the  mediation 
which  the  Count  de  Bernstorff  proposes  as  the  most  proper  means  of 
doing  away  the  difficulties  of  this  discussion,  the  undersigned  thinks 
he  can  reply  with  certainty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  misunder- 
standing which  may  have  existed  between  the  two  Courts,  there  is  no 
sovereign  in  Europe  to  whom  the  King  would  refer  himself,  with 
respect  to  his  dearest  interests,  with  more  confidence,  than  the  Emperor 
of  Russia ;  no  one  is  more  ready  than  the  undersigned  to  do  justice  to 
the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  that  sovereign  for  the  good  cause.  But  he 
believes  that,  in  a  similar  case,  it  would  be  useless  to  recur  even  to  that 
intervention,  however  respectable  it  may  be ;  and  that  the  Court  of 
Denmark,  introducing  into  the  discussion  the  same  frankness  as  the 
Court  of  London,  and  the  same  desire  of  preventing  speedily  all 
objects  of  fatal  misunderstanding,  will  find  out  the  means  of  effecting 

this  object  without  difficulty. 

Whitworth 


Declaration  by  which  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  invited 
Sweden,  Prussia  and  Denmark  to  conclude  a  Convention  for 
the  Reestabl-ishment  of  the  Rights  of  Neutrality,  August  27, 
1800^ 

Europe  gave  its  approval  to  the  measures  that  were  taken  by  the 
majority  of  maritime  Powers  for  the  establishment,  as  a  sacred  pact, 
of  the  principles  of  a  wise  and  impartial  neutrality,  when  a  naval  war, 


I 


Kollection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  10,  p.  97. 

^Translation.     French  text  at  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  1,  pt.  1, 
p.  334. 
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which  had  broken  out  in  1780  between  two  great  Powers,  laid  upon 
the  other  nations  the  obligation  of  providing  for  the  security  of  their 
subjects'  commerce  and  navigation.  Every  act  that  is  founded  on 
justice  should  obtain  general  assent;  and  in  this  case  all  that  was  done 
was  to  put  again  into  eflfect  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations.  Russia 
had  at  that  time  the  inestimable  advantage  of  carrying  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  these  principles  to  their  ultimate  goal,  and  she  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  regulator  of  the  different  measures  which  should  cause 
these  principles  to  be  respected.  Each  of  the  Powers  acceded  thereto, 
enjoyed  innumerable  advantages  therefrom,  and  this  arrangement 
served  as  a  basis  for  all  the  treaties  of  commerce  that  Russia  con- 
cluded thereafter.  General  approval  had  made  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  rested  a  kind  of  code  of  the  nations ;  it  was  at  the  same  time 
the  code  of  humanity.  The  common  interest  of  mankind  guaranteed  its 
maintenance  and  execution. 

But  perhaps  there  was  too  little  effort  to  give  these  principles  a 
new  sanction  at  the  time  when,  a  great  Power  having  reached  the 
point  of  dissolution,  nearly  all  the  other  nations  felt  the  fatal  influ- 
ence thereof ;  when  the  majority  of  political  bonds  were  broken  or 
took  another  direction  as  a  result  of  the  war  which  was  not  long  in 
breaking  out — a  war  so  different  from  those  that  had  preceded  it, 
and  whose  events,  which  were  so  multifarious  and  extraordinary,  de- 
stroyed all  former  combinations.  Attention  being  absorbed  by  events 
of  such  vital  interest,  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  necessary  care  to 
the  maintenance  of  these  salutary  stipulations.  On  the  one  hand,  jus- 
tice should  have  led  the  belligerent  Powers  to  present  a  method  of 
guarantee;  and  the  neutral  Powers,  which  were  confident  that  this 
would  be  done,  believed  that  they  had  sufficiently  ensured  freedom  of 
navigation  and  commerce  to  cause  it  to  be  respected  at  least  by  legiti- 
mate Governments,  when  a  new  incident  proved  to  what  extent  inde- 
pendence of  Crowns  can  be  exposed  to  danger,  unless  the  principle- 
and  maxims  were  reestablished,  which  alone  can  serve,  during  this 
war,  as  the  basis  for  tranquillity  and  security  of  neutral  Powers. 

On  July  13/25  last,  an  English  frigate  met  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Channel  a  Danish  frigate  which  was  convoying  to  different  ports  sev- 
eral vessels  of.  its  nation.  The  Danish  captain,  after  his  declaratioa 
that  he  had  no  article  of  contraband  on  board,  having  resisted  the  visi 
tation  of  his  vessel,  was  attacked  and  forced  to  yield  to  superioi 
strength.     It,  as  well  as  its  convoy,  was  taken  to  English  ports. 
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The  first  care  of  His  Danish  Majesty,  the  friend  and  ally  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  was  to  inform  this  latter 
sovereign  of  this  event  and  to  consult  him  as  to  how  they  should  re- 
gard this  self-evident  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce between  Denmark  and  Russia. 

Although  His  Imperial  Majesty  up  to  the  present  moment  can  not 
but  believe  that  such  a  violation  will  be  highly  disapproved  of  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  although  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  believe 
that  the  equity  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  induce  him  not  only  to 
refuse  to  approve  this  act,  but  also  to  give  the  Court  of  Denmark 
satisfaction  proportional  to  the  insult,  nevertheless  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty, in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  acts  of  violence  in 
future,  recognizes  the  necessity  of  reestablishing  the  bases  of  neu- 
trality, under  whose  protection  his  subjects,  as  well  as  those  of  neu- 
tral Powers,  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  industry  and  all  the  advan- 
tages of  neutral  nations,  without  being  exposed  hereafter  to  arbi- 
trary measures  which  none  of  the  belligerent  Powers  can  permit  with 
impunity  against  them. 

As  it  is  clearly  to  the  interest  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  both  with 
respect  to  the  navigation  of  his  own  subjects  and  that  of  the  nations 
nearest  to  his  ports,  to  protect  from  such  acts  of  aggression  or  vio- 
lence the  seas  which  bathe  the  shores  of  Russia,  he  invites  the  Powers 
that  have  ports  in  these  regions,  and  particularly  Their  Majesties  the 
Kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  to  accede,  together  with 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  to  the  measures  that  he  shall  propose  to  them 
successively  to  reestablish  in  all  their  force  the  principles  of  armed 
neutrality,  and  thus  to  ensure  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  His  Majesty 
announces  at  the  same  time  to  these  sovereigns,  by  the  present  declara- 
tion, that  he  will  use  all  the  force  that  his  dignity  requires  to  uphold 
the  honor  of  his  flag  and  the  flags  of  his  allies,  to  guarantee  their  sub- 
jects from  any  violation  of  the  rights  sanctioned  by  all  peoples,  and  to 
secure  for  them,  under  the  protection  of  their  respective  Governments, 
all  the  advantages  that  result  from  freedom  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  likewise  animated  by  sentiments  of  justice 
and  impartiality,  declares  that,  while  he  shall  establish  a  rule  for  the 
strict  observance  of  the  rights  of  neutrality,  he  will  not  impair  the 
force  of  any  one  of  them,  and  that  the  measures  which  he  shall  in  his 
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wisdom  adopt  shall  guide  the  conduct  of  his  commanding  officers  and 
subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  most  rigorous  equity, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  belligerent  Powers  themselves  will  be 
constrained   to   recognize   the   necessity   for  his   provisions   and   th 
beneficent  purity  of  his  views. 

The  Minister  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  addresses,  by  order  of  his 
sovereign,  the  present  declaration  to  his  Excellency  Baron  de  Stedingk, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  re- 
questing him  to  communicate  it  immediately  to  his  Court. 

Count  de  Rostopsin' 
Count  de  Panin 
His  Excellency  Baron  de  Stedingk. 


Preliminary  Convention  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain  re- 
garding the  "Freya"  Dispute,  August  29,  1800^  ^1 

Their  Danish  and  Britannic  Majesties,  equally  animated  by  a  desire 
to  prevent  by  means  of  a  preliminary  friendly  agreement  the  conse- 
quences that  might  result  from  the  difference  which  has  arisen  between 
them  as  a  result  of  the  encounter  which  took  place  between  the  Dan- 
ish frigate  Freyo  and  certain  English  warships,  and  to  restore  in 
full  measure  the  relations  of  friendship  and  confidence  which  have  so 
long  united  them,  have  to  this  end  appointed  and  constituted  as  theii 
plenipotentiaries :  His  Danish  Majesty,  Count  Bernstorff,  his  Cham- 
berlain and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  His  Britannic 
Majesty,  Lord  Whitworth,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  who  having  com 
municated  to  each  other  their  respective  full  powers  have  agreed  up 


the  following  articles : 


Article  1 


The  question  of  right,  with  relation  to  the  visiting  of  neutral  vess 
under  convoy,  shall  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  discussion. 

Article  2 

The  Danish  frigate  Freya  and  the  vessels  under  its  convoy  shall 
immediately  released  and  the  said  frigate  shall  receive  in  the  ports 


^Translation.     French   text   at   Martens,   Recueil  de   Traites,  vol.   7,  p.   14 
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His  Britannic  Majesty  all  that  it  may  require  for  repairs,  according 
to  the  practice  in  vogue  between  friendly  and  allied  Powers. 

Article  3 

To  prevent  the  renewal  of  disputes  of  the  same  nature  as  the  result 
of  similar  encounters,  His  Danish  Majesty  shall  suspend  the  sending 
of  convoys  until  subsequent  explanations  on  this  same  subject  shall 
have  resulted  in  a  definitive  convention. 

Article  4 

If,  however,  encounters  of  this  sort  should  occur  before  the  instruc- 
tions intended  to  prevent  them  can  be  put  into  operation,  they  shall 
have  no  serious  consequences,  and  the  settlement  thereof  shall  be 
considered  as  being  included  in  the  matters  covered  by  the  present 
convention. 

Article  5 

This  convention  shall  be  ratified  within  three  weeks  from  the  date 
on  which  it  is  signed,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In   faith  whereof,  we  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  of  Their 
Danish  and  Britannic  Majesties,  have  signed  in  their  names,  and  by 
virtue  of  our  full  powers,  the  present  convention,  and  have  hereto 
affixed  the  seal  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  Copenhagen,  August  29,  1800. 

[L.  S.]      (Signed)  C.  Bernstorff 
[L.  S.]      (Signed)  Whitworth 


D€cree  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  regarding  Sequestration  of  the 
Property  of  Englishmen,  August  29,  1800' 

Pursuant  to  the  orders  of  his  Excellency  Chevalier  Pepow,  Major 
General  commanding  at  Riga,  under  date  of  August  28,  the  magis- 
trates of  this  city  announce  that  His  Imperial  Majesty,  having  been 

^Translation.     French    text   at   Martens,    Recueil   de    Traites,   vol.   7,   p.    153. 
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informed  of  the  acts  of  violence  which  the  English  have  committed 
against  Denmark,  and  having  learned  that  an  English  squadron  has 
passed  the  Sound,  an  event  which,  by  causing  this  passage  to  be  closed, 
has  seriously  affected  the  entire  commerce  of  the  Baltic,  has  ordered 
that,  as  security  against  the  damage  that  may  result  therefrom  to  Rus- 
sian commerce,  the  real  designs  of  the  English  being  as  yet  unknown, 
all  property  belonging  to  Englishmen  be  sequestered ;  that  the  most 
rigorous  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  this  property  from  being  restored 
to  them  under  any  pretext  and  without  the  permission  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  without,  however,  confiscating  it  or  molesting  the  English 
in  their  domestic  commerce. 

Published  at  the  city  hall  of  Riga,  August  29,  1800. 

Ad  mandatum. 

(Signed)   Schwaz 
Secretary  in  Chief 


On  the  Subject  of  the  Capture  of  Neutral  Ships  and  of  the  Project 
of  Confederacy  supposed  to  exist  in  the  North  against  Great 
Britain,  September,  1800' 

It  must  have  occurred  to  the  observation  of  every  man,  and  not 
without  pain  to  every  well-thinking  person,  that  several  of  our  daily 
papers,  namely,  mostly  those  in  the  interests  of  opposition,  have  ex- 
erted themselves,  with  more  than  ordinary  malignity,  to  represent  the 
subject  before  us  in  the  worst  colors ;  and  that  they  have  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  every  other  in  which  they  could  flatter  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  and  misrepresent  the  acts  of  government,  been  faithful 
to  that  systematic  rule  of  conduct,  which  their  repeated  defeats,  and 


^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  169.  This  article  was  published  in 
the  London  papers  so  early  as  the  12th  of  September,  1800.  It  is  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  a  noble  Lord,  who  has  been  for  many  years  honored  with  the  rep-; 
resentation  of  His  Majesty  at  the  Court  of  one  of  the  northern  Powers  engaged 
in  the  confederacy.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity  to  know  what 
were  the  sentiments  at  that  time  of  such  an  able  statesman,  possessing  such 
an  opportunity  of  information  upon  the  subject;  and  therefore  the  editor  has 
not  hesitated  to  give  the  article,  though  not  avowedly  official,  a  place  in  thisj 
collection. 
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the  disappointment  of  their  sinister  hopes,  by  the  vigor  of  adminis- 
tration, have  suggested  to  their  malevolence.  But  it  shall  be  the 
object  of  these  lines  to  undeceive  the  honest  and  sober  portion  of 
the  people,  who,  unaware  of  the  falsehoods  daily  propogated  in  those 
papers,  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  contemptible 
comments  which  have  lately  swelled  their  columns,  in  relation  to  the 
present  subject,  while  I  endeavor  to  show  that  it  is  to  the  rancor  and 
jealousy  entertained  by  some  of  the  northern  Courts,  that  of  Denmark 
in  particular,  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  and  not, 
as  the  hirelings  of  opposition  would  fain  have  us  believe,  to  the  arro- 
gant, unjustifiable  pretensions,  or  haughty  deportment,  of  our  own 
people  towards  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  source 
of  the  prevailing  misunderstandings. 

The  system  now  apparently  manifesting  itself  in  the  north  is  not 
new :  one  similar  in  its  tendency  disclosed  itself  towards  the  latter  end 
of  last  war;  and  our  differences  with  Holland,  which  country  ad- 
vanced the  same  unjustifiable  pretensions,  to  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
intercourse  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  which  it  would  appear 
Denmark  now  conceives  the  design  of  establishing,  were  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  the  discovery  of  proceedings  decidedly  hostile  on  the  part  of 
that  republic,  as  may  eventually  prove  to  be  the  case  with  regard  to 
Denmark,  if  the  Government  of  that  country  avows  or  justifies  the  late 
hostile  aggression,  of  which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  complain. 
Indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the  present  war,  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  subjects  of  that  nation  has  been  more  than  equivocal ;  the  most 
marked  partiality  for  our  enemies  has  distinguished  them  in  multi- 
tudes of  instances;  and  it  will  not  be  improper  for  every  Englishman 
to  attend  to  the  consequences  which  he  may  expect  hereafter,  if  this 
semi-warfare,  under  the  cloak  of  neutrality,  is  to  be  tolerated,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  murmurings  of  disaffection  at  home,  the  malicious 
insinuations  of  our  external  enemy,  or  the  thirst  of  pelf  of  pretended 
friends. 

It  may  first  be  asked,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  present  war?  Each 
nation  engaged  in  it  will  inform  you,  that  it  is  a  contest  undertaken 
in  defense  of  its  just  rights,  dearest  interests,  and  independence;  and 
individuals  must  form  their  own  judgment  of  its  expediency  and  jus- 
tice, from  such  facts  and  documents  as  have  come  to  their  knowledge 
respecting  its  origin  and  causes.  An  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  a  ques- 
tion so  often  and  so  ably  discussed  in  Parliament,  and  latterly  so 
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judiciously  treated  in  the  incomparable  work  of  Mr.  Herbert  Marsh, 
who  has  immortalized  his  name,  among  fair  and  candid  men,  by  this 
production,  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose:  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  war  actually  exists,  that  that  war  is  waged,  on 
our  part  singly,  against  the  united  maritime  strength  of  the  first  naval 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  one  of  those  Powers,  in  particular,  the  relent- 
•  less  rival  of  this  country,  and  the  most  desperate  and  inveterate  foe 
which,  perhaps,  agnation  had  ever  to  contend  with;  one  which  no  sac- 
rifice, short  of  the  most  abject  concession,  will  satisfy,  if  she  proves 
successful  in  the  present  conflict. 

Does  it  not  follow  then  of  course,  does  not  self-preservation  inform 
us.  that  our  whole  object,  all  our  most  strenuous  endeavors,  should  be 
to  weaken  and  deprive  that  cruel  enemy  of  the  power  of  molesting  us, 
and  to  employ  with  effect  the  means  of  defense  which  it  has  pleased 
God,  in  the  largeness  of  his  bounty  to  this  nation,  to  place  in  our 
hands? 

The  ultimate  object  of  a  just  and  necessary  war,  such  as  ours  is,  is 
security  at  home,  respect  abroad;  in  a  word,  a  safe  and  honorable 
peace :  to  attain  it,  we  must  exert  our  valor,  skill,  and  vigilance,  in  that 
line  of  warfare  where  they  are  most  conspicuous,  and  to  which  it 
seems  nature  has  peculiarly  adapted  us,  in  conformity  to  the  happy 
allotment  made  to  us  by  Providence  of  an  insular  situation.     To  our 
exertions  by  sea,  to  our  naval  strength  alone,  therefore,  are  we  to  look 
for  protection,  and  the  preservation  of  our  liberties  and  political  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  nation.     To  our  fleets,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  are  we  indebted  for  the  advantages  we  enjoy ;  and  it  surely 
is  no  less  a  duty  carefully  to  watch  that  our  enemies  receive  no  undue 
aid  and  assistance   from   nations   denominating  themselves    friendly, 
than  it  is  to  defend  ourselves  from  those  enemies ;  or  otherwise,  while 
with  our  right  arm  we  are  repelling  the  open  united  assaults  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  and  spending  blood  and  treasure  in  our  cause,  we 
shall  have  to  protect  ourselves  with  our  left  from  the  stiletto  attacki 
and  secret  blows  from  beneath  the  neutral  cloak  of  Denmark  an< 
Sweden.     Indeed  there  would  be  a  glaring  absurdity,  and  an  unpar 
donable  supineness  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  thi 
management  of  our  dearest  concerns,  if  they  were  tasmely  to  suffer 
such  proceedings :  and  if  the  illicit  practices  of  neutrals  have  beei 
sometimes  connived  at.  as  being  the  isolated  acts  of  certain  individuals 
unauthorized  and  unsupported  by  their  superiors,  it  does  not  follow 
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that  those  practices  are  uniformly  to  be  tolerated,  or  to  pass  unnoticed, 
especially  when  they  assume  the  aspect  of  a  hostile  disregard  of  com- 
mon usage  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  appear  to  be  countenanced  by 
those  very  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  check  and  suppress  them. 

It  may  be  necessary,  for  the  information  of  some  readers,  to  state 
what  the  practices  alluded  to  may  be,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  do 
so,  not  only  from  personal  observation,  but  upon  high  and  respectable 
judicial  authority.  I  shall  take  Denmark  as  the  standard  of  the  most 
unwarrantable  proceedings  ever  ascribed  to  a  nation  in  amity  with 
His  :\Iajesty,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  the  subjects  of  that  crown 
have,  more  than  any  other  people  known,  indulged  in  unlawful  specu- 
lation and  the  eager  thirst  of  gold,  at  the  expense  of  other  States,  to 
the  great  annoyance  especially  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  unspeakable 
advantages  of  her  numerous  enemies. 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  show  in  what  manner  the  Danes  have 
succeeded  in  covering  the  property  of  the  enemy  to  the  extent  they 
have  done,  as  assertions,  unsubstantiated  by  facts,  may  be  met  by  asser- 
tions equally  plausible,  or  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  reader. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  enemies  of  England  in  general,  and 
especially  the  Dutch,  whose  ships  and  property  have  been  blocked  up 
in  the  harbors  of  Surinam,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies  and 
America,  by  the  British  cruisers,  have  called  out  to  other  maritime 
nations  to  come  and  assist  them  to  carry  home  their  colonial  produce; 
nor  will  it  be  denied,  that,  as  almost  all  the  inland  trade  of  Holland 
is  carried  on  by  commission,  so  their  external  navigation  is  carried  on 
by  seamen  who  are  the  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  whilst 
their  own  people  are  employed  in  the  canals  and  trackschuyts.  The 
masters  of  most  Dutch  ships  are  Danes,  and  nothing  certainly  could 
be  more  obvious  than  the  policy  of  covering  Dutch  property  by  frau- 
dulent intervention  and  false  transfers  to  Danish  subjects;  and,  from 
the  extent  and  continuance  of  these  practices,  it  would  indeed  almost 
appear,  that  the  payment  of  duties  into  the  Danish  treasury  was  as 
irresistible  for  the  Danish  Government,  as  it  was  found  impossible  for 
the  Danish  merchant  to  withstand  the  monopolizing  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  Holland.  Thus  things  have  gone  to  great  length;  pre- 
tended sales,  pro  forma,  have  been  made  by  Dutch  proprietors  to 
Danes,  and  other  neutral  subjects,  in  the  ports  of  Surinam  and  the 
Dutch  colonies  abroad,  and  at  Amsterdam  and  other  ports  of  Europe. 

At  these  sales  the  proper  parties  were  not  always  present  themselves, 
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the  equivalent  consideration  was  not  paid  down,  and  the  transaction 
was  neither  before  proper  magistrates  on  oath,  nor  had  the  true  forms 
of  notarial  jurisdiction.  Crews  were  actually  sent  from  Copenhagen,: 
Altona,  and  elsewhere,  to  Surinam,  etc.  The  Dutch  governor  himself 
is  absolutely  said  to  have  hoisted  the  Danish  flag;  and  entremetteurs, 
or  middlemen,  agents,  and  brokers,  charged,  in  their  correspondence 
and  papers,  so  much  for  commission  for  what  they  called  neutralizorl 
Hon.  Royal  sea  passes  were  obtained  at  Copenhagen  as  for  ship^ 
belonging  to  Denmark,  and  for  persons  as  Danish  inhabitants,  which 
ships  had  never  been  in  the  ports  of  Denmark,  and  which  persons  had 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  in  foreign  countries,  under  for- 
eign protection.  The  very  bills  of  admeasurement  were  made  only 
with  the  curious  clause  of  ad  interim,  viz.,  to  be  valid  only  until  such 
time  as  they  should  come  to  Denmark.  It  must  be  further  observed, 
that  the  purchases  made  in  the  colonies  of  the  enemy,  particularly  by 
the  Danes,  were  attended  by  a  mode  of  proceeding  as  equivocal,  as  it 
tended  strongly  to  conceal  his  property.  Persons,  in  the  character  of 
Danes,  were  sent  from  Europe  to  buy  up  West  India  produce:  for 
these  cargoes  bills  were  drawn  for  the  payment,  upon  condition  of  thf 
ship  and  cargo's  safe  arrival,  and  that  the  person  on  whom  the  bill^ 
were  drawn  should  have  the  commission :  thus,  in  case  the  ship  was 
captured,  and  never  arrived,  there  was  no  actual  payment  fairly  out 
and  out,  and  no  loss  to  the  Dane.  There  was  another  practice,  that 
of  drawing  and  redrawing;  as  when  the  Dane  has  been  drawn  upon, 
and  paid  the  pretended  price  for  the  goods,  he  draws  again  upon  the 
Dutch  merchant,  in  whom  all  property  begins  and  ends.  How  theii 
were  such  difficulties  to  be  got  over  in  our  courts?  How  was  it  pos- 
sible to  discover  the  ultimate?  For  if  the  parties  had  no  conscience  in 
falsifying  oaths,  proofs,  and  papers,  little  could  be  done  towards  d 
covering  the  truth,  and  checking  an  intercourse  so  opposite  to  ev 
thing  that  is  to  be  hoped  for  by  this  country  in  a  naval  war.  Besid 
even  on  the  supposition  of  neutrals  having  a  right  to  buy  and  sell  '\n 
the  enemies  colonies,  and  of  its  being  only  required  of  them  to  pro 
that  there  was  a  bona  Me  purchase  in  open  market,  out  and  out 
a  fair  equivalent  actually  paid,  still  so  much  fraud,  of  the  kind  aboje 
related,  appeared  openly  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  the  decisions 
could  not  be  different  from  what  they  were:  for,  notwithstanding  the 
clamors  raised  by  the  Danes,  every  neutral  subject  must  be  consciois 
that,  as  such  a  trade  must  be  attended  with  peculiar  suspicions,  it  w 
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incumbent  on  each  of  them  to  produce  more  exact  documents ;  and  as 
their  profits  were  immense  on  the  general  scale,  so  individuals  ought 
the  more  patiently  to  have  abided  the  consequences  of  seizure  and 
investigation.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  these  doubts  and 
suspicions  were  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
was  known  that  briefs  of  burghership,  constituting  the  holder  a  Danish 
citizen,  and  giving  him  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  a  Danish 
subject  in  matters  of  trade,  were  sold  in  every  town  in  Denmark  to  the 
first  comer,  whether  a  Cherokee  or  a  Mandingo  Negro ;  and  that  En- 
glishmen as  well  as  Dutchmen  were  frequently,  under  a  similar  meta- 
morphose, enabled  to  hold  a  direct  intercourse  with  all  the  enemies  ports 
abroad,  to  display  the  Danish  flag,  and  exhibit  Danish  papers ;  though, 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  this  intercourse  was  not  only  unlawful,  but 
even  criminal,  upon  the  ground  of  express  law  to  that  effect,  in  time 
of  war,  and  upon  the  principle  of  no  Englishman,  or  other  British  sub- 
ject, having  a  right,  at  any  time,  to  claim  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
Power  in  any  transaction,  whether  commercial  or  other,  that  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  his  lawful  sovereign.  Consular  certificates, 
declarations,  and  interventions,  by  which  the  neutral  subject  sought  to 
protect  his  vessel  from  the  search  of  such  consular  agent's  own  coun< 
tr\TTien  at  sea,  and  to  legalize  his  cargo  by  the  seeming  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  lawful  character  by  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  was 
another  instrument  of  deception  in  the  hands  of  the  neutralist,  and  a 
new  system  introduced  by  the  politics  of  France,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
established  laws  of  nations,  which  no  judge  in  admiralty  causes  could 
ever  submit  to.  But  in  adducing  the  multiplied  instances  of  the  prac- 
tices pursued  in  regard  to  the  West  India  settlements  of  our  enemies, 
it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  speculations  of  the  Danes  were  con- 
fined to  that  quarter  of  the  world  only;  the  east  as  well  as  the  west, 
the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  the  ocean,  all  equally  afforded  the  fairest 
opportunities  for  similar  abuses ;  and  the  great  settlement  of  Batavia, 
in  particular,  has  been  preserved  to  Holland  by  the  fraudulent  inter- 
vention of  Danish  subjects  alone,  while  the  whole  trade  of  the  Mauri- 
tius passed  through  their  hands,  under  the  same  fictitious  form  with 
that  of  the  Dutch  and  French  West  India,  islands,  although  the  whole 
capital  of  Denmark  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  bring  one  of  those 
branches  of  commerce  fairly,  out  and  out,  into  their  own  hands.  In 
Europe,  the  ports  of  Carthagena,  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  the  ports  of  Toulon, 
L'Orient,  Brest,  and  Rochefort,  received  their  naval  stores  from  the 
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hands  of  neutrals,  and  the  Danish  flag  is  everywhere  conspicuous; 
where  the  enemies  of  England  stand  in  need  of  supplies  of  this  or^ 
any  other  description,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful.    But  it  will  happen 
with  this  flag,  at  the  close  of  the  present  war,  in  increased  proportion 
as  it  did  with  the  same  flag  at  the  end  of  the  last,  when,  to  quote  a 
single  example  only,  out  of  eighty  vessels  which  sailed  the  seas  in  the 
name  of  one  great  mercantile  house  of  Copenhagen,  under  Danish 
colors,  there  was  not  one  but  what  assumed  its  native  Dutch  character 
at  the  pacification,  and  acknowledged  its  real  proprietor  by  returning 
to  the  ports  of  Holland.    The  metamorphose  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
Spaniards,  into  Danes,  will  be  still  more  striking  at  the  close  of  the 
present  war:  at  the  signing  of  a  peace,  the  scanty  'flag  of  Denmark 
will  resume  its  proper  place,  and  convey  a  juster  idea  of  its  original 
insignificance  than  may  be  now  entertained  of  it  by  such  as  are  ignor- 
ant of  these  things.    But  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  necessit) 
of  the  strictest  watchfulness  on  our  part;  and  where  is  the  man  who 
conscientiously  can  justify  such  proceedings?    Where  is  the  English- 
man, who  has  the  interest  of  his  country  at  heart,  that  would  submit 
his  fair  and  impartial  judgment  of  these  matters,  and  his  right  of 
self-preservation,  to  false  notions  of  justice,  to  those  who  would  so 
cruelly  impose  on  his  good  faith,  and  who  have  so  bare-facedly  tres- 
passed on  his  borders,  and  trampled  his  best  fences  under  foot,  while 
they  professed  their  friendship  for  him,  and  declared  themselves  neuter 
in  the  quarrel  between  him  and  his  enemies?    But,  above  all,  where  is 
the  Englishman  who,  though  with  native  humanity  and  characteristic 
benevolence  he  might  be  disposed  to  spare  the  individual  who  injured 
him,  would  tamely  submit  to  the  same  encroachments,  if  he  discovere<l 
a  really  hostile  design  in  a  nation  at  large,  and  the  intention,  openl  ■ 
manifested,  of  opposing,  by  acts  of  violence  and  force,  the  lawful 
exercise  of  his  just  prerogative?    The  late  circumstance  of  a  Danish 
ship  of  war  resisting  by  arms  the  usual  visit  to  which  neutral  mer- 
chantmen are  liable  on  the  part  of  every  belligerent  Power,  is  one 
which   no  existing  treaty,  no  law   of  nations,  no   usage  ancient  pr 
modern,  can  justify  or  countenance;  it  was  a  direct  infraction  of  tlie 
neutrality  of  Denmark,  by  one  of  her  own  commanders;  a  most  ur- 
warrantable  opposition  to  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  duty  imposed  o  i 
the  British  officers,  and  a  wanton  violation  of  a  right  inherent  in  ever 
belligerent  Power,  and  naturally  arising  from  a  state  of  war;  a  riglt 
which  our  great  active  rival  even  did  not  dispute,  in  a  case  whici 
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occurred  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  course  of  Lord  CornwalHs's  mem- 
orable war  with  the  late  Tippoo  Sultaun;  a  right,  in  short,  in  many 
instances  sanctioned  and  acknowledged  by  treaty,  with  provision  only 
against  arbitrary  and  vexatious  detention,  where  papers  and  other 
documents  appeared  unobjectionable.  But  in  regard  to  warlike  stores, 
more  specific  arrangements  still  have  been  reciprocally  agreed  on 
between  the  States ;  and,  in  many  cases,  which  a  reference  to  our 
public  treaties  would  discover  to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  each  indi- 
vidual article  constituting  such  stores  is  named  and  declared  contra- 
band by  mutual  consent,  and  proper  forms  of  sea  passes  for  their 
respective  subjects  formally  stipulated.  With  what  conscience,  then, 
can  it  be  pretended,  that  the  escort  of  a  ship  of  war,  of  a  nation  not 
a  party  in  the  contest,  should  screen  the  neutral  merchantman  from  the 
inspection  of  his  papers,  or  the  stricter  search  of  a  belligerent  Power, 
whose  only  hope  of  a  successful  issue  is  on  the  assurance  of  the 
enemy's  receiving  no  imdue  succor  or  advantage  from  nations  pro- 
fessing neutrality  and  friendship?  If  protection  of  this  kind  is  lawful 
in  one  instance,  it  must  be  equally  so  in  a  thousand,  and  the  right  of 
visiting  must  cease.  The  admission  of  so  preposterous  a  pretension 
would  shortly  put  an  end  to  everything;  and  we  had  much  better 
accede  at  once  to  the  principle  which  French  policy  would  fain  pre- 
scribe, but  which  British  sagacity  contemptuously  rejects,  of  suflFering 
neutral  bottoms  to  constitute  neutral  property,  and  thus  deliver  up  com- 
merce and  navy,  at  a  stroke,  to  the  mercy  of  our  foes. 

There  are  men,  who,  unacquainted  with  Denmark's  means  of  attack 
and  defense,  may  form  such  erroneous  conjectures  on  that  subject,  as 
the  malice  of  the  disaffected  would  suggest  to  them;  and  there  are 
others,  who,  better  acquainted  with  the  relative  powers  of  that  country, 
may  stand  appalled  at  the  bugbear  of  the  northern  confederacy,  and 
their  frightened  fancy  exhibit  to  their  view  the  fleets  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  combining  their  operations  at  sea  with  those  of  a 
Prussian  army  by  land,  and  changing  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  let 
us  take  a  more  impartial  view  of  things,  and  we  shall  soon  perceive 
that  such  fears  are  imaginary  only,  and  that  people  shrink  more  from 
the  sound,  than  they  would  do  from  the  reality  of  this  war,  if,  indeed, 
such  a  war  should  be  in  contemplation  with  those  States,  which  is 
extremely  problematical.  It  must,  in  truth,  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  is  something  very  extraordinary  in  the  conduct  of  the  Court  more 
immediately  in  question ;  and  the  circumstance  of  two  ships,  belonging 
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to  that  State,  acting  in  a  manner  so  exactly  corresponding,  though  in 
different  seas,  would  seem  to  corroborate  the  idea  of  the  existence  of 
a  secret  understanding  between  her  and  other  maritime  Powers  of  the 
north,  as  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that,  without  some  such  concert, 
she  would  have  adopted  so  desperate  a  measure  as  to  hazard  singly  { 
contest  with  this  country ;  but  still  this  is  doubtful,  and  it  may  be  onl\ 
an  experiment  made  on  the  temper  of  the  British  Cabinet,  which  thr 
resolute  firmness  of  this  Cabinet  will  induce  that  Court  to  abandon 
with  as  much  haste,  perhaps,  as  it  undertook  it.  But  in  order  to  !>.' 
prepared  for  every  contingency,  let  us  suppose  the  existence  of  this 
confederacy,  and  let  us  review  the  forces  of  our  new  antagonists  ri 
hostile  array,  while  \^e  examine  the  consequences  to  them  and  to  our- 
selves, of  so  unjust  a  league,  so  incoherent,  so  preposterous,  so  un- 
natural a  state  of  things. 

We  see  Denmark  with  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line  in  the  harbor  cf 
Copenhagen,  her  only  naval  arsenal,  with  two  or  three  others  on  the 
stocks,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  frigates  and  other  smaller  vessel- ; 
two,  at  most,  of  these  ships,  carrying  upwards  of  seventy-four  guns — 
some  that  number,  but  the  greater  part  only  sixty-four.    Of  the  num- 
ber of  ships  of  the  line,  eight  at  least  are  wholly  unfit  for  service,  ard 
if  five-and-twenty  could  be  equipped,  it  is  the  utmost ;  but  it  could 
never  happen  that  they  could  all  be  properly  manned  at  the  same  time ; 
and  if  it  were  possible,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  whole  fleet 
would  be  risked,  at  once,  to  the  hazard  of  an  action,  even  with  ;in 
enemy  of  inferior  force.    Ten  or  twelve  ships,  therefore,  is  the  utmfst 
number  that  would  ever  quit  the  Baltic ;  the  rest  would  6e  reserved  to 
replace,  occasionally,  such  of  them  as  wanted  refitting,  after  servce 
or  accidents  at  sea,  and  as  guard-ships   for  the  protection  of  th<;ir 
coasts,  and  the  harbors  of  Norway  in  particular,  where  there  existr  a 
spirit  not  altogether  friendly  to  the  Government  of  Denmark,  and  a 
brave  people,  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  naval  valor  and  prowss 
of  Britain,  as  well  as  of  her  invaluable  constitution.     The  Daiiish 
squadron,  once  at  sea,  would  naturally  seek  the  ports  of  HollanH 
might  also  hope  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  our  fleet,  and  escape  i 
those  ports;  but  another  Duncan  would  soon  appear  to  paralyze  it- 
future  operations.    The  manning  of  this  squadron,  however,  must  f  rsi 
be  effected,  before  it  undertakes  any  sort  of  operations;  and  unless- th< 
Danish  Government  has  been  silently  pursuing  measures,  in  order  ti 
secure  so  requisite  a  preliminary  to  war,  this  object  would  extrett  eb 
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perplex  that  Government  in  the  outset.  The  Danish,  as  well  as 
Norwegian  sailors,  fishermen,  and  other  seafaring  people,  along  the 
coasts  of  those  kingdoms,  are  all  enrolled,  and  obliged,  by  law,  to 
serve  on  board  His  Danish  Majesty's  fleet,  whenever  a  proper  notice 
is  delivered  to  them  to  repair  to  their  allotted  stations;  and,  indeed, 
by  this  mode,  a  respectable  squadron,  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  perhaps, 
might  be  soon  manned,  provided  the  event  had  been  foreseen,  and 
those  men  could  be  found  unemployed  at  their  respective  homes;  but 
this  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  the  case  at  present: — those  men's 
livelihoods  being  procured  by  their  industry  and  various  maritime 
vocations,  it  rarely  happens  that  a  third  of  their  number  is  to  be  met 
with  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  besides,  it  is  well  known,  that,  as 
in  that  country,  of  late  years,  every  wise  and  prudent  consideration 
has  yielded  to  the  desire  of  accumulating  wealth — the  boon  held  out 
to  the  Danish  mariners  of  becoming  the  carriers  of  the  world,  afforded 
too  promising  a  prospect  of  general  profit,  to  admit  of  those  permits 
being  withheld  from  them  by  the  Government,  which,  by  law,  it  is 
authorized  to  grant  to  such  as  are  desirous  of  serving  abroad,  or  of 
absenting  themselves  on  distant  voyages.  Thus,  on  an  emergency,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  would  prove  extremely  difficult  to  man  five 
ships  of  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates ;  and  if  the  summer 
months  are  lost,  the  campaign  becomes  hopeless  for  a  nation,  with 
which  the  elements,  and  the  ice  in  particular,  are  at  variance  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  year. 

From  this  view  of  the  naval  power  of  Denmark,  it  will  not  be  con- 
tended, that  much  is  to  be  apprehended  by  this  country  from  that 
quarter;  nor  will  it  be  thought,  upon  an  inquiry  into  that  of  Sweden, 
that  the  accession  of  that  country  should  much  alarm  us.  The  dimin- 
ished fleet  of  Sweden,  reduced,  since  the  last  war  with  Russia,  to 
twenty  sail  of  the  line,  would  unwillingly  risk  its  reputation  beyond 
the  Sound ;  and  though  a  division  of  four  or  five  ships  might  join  the 
Danes  in  the  North  Sea,  the  remainder  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
summer  cruise  in  the  Baltic  or  Cattegate,  and  be  wanted  to  protect 
Gottenburgh,  as  well  as  Copenhagen,  and  the  other  trading  towns. 
The  manning  of  the  Swedish  fleet  would  be  attended  with  still  greater 
difliculties  than  even  that  of  Denmark;  and  the  expenses  of  a  war. 
and  the  present  shattered  state  of  the  finances  of  that  country,  would 
be  more  severely  felt,  and  more  reluctantly  submitted  to,  than  in  the 
former,  where  public  credit  is  on  a  better  footing,  and  the  treasury 
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more  judiciously  administered ;  yet  even  there  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences might  be  apprehended   from  any  great  additional  taxes  or  ' 
burdens  on  a  people  naturally  selfish,  and  not  enjoying  the  inestimable  j 
privilege  of  assessing  themselves. 

With  respect  to  Russia,  her  navy  is  more  respectable  than  the  two' 
former  put  together;  sixty  sail  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionable, 
number  of  smaller  ships,  are  said  to  compose  her  marine :  but  in  the 
present  state  of  uncertainty,  which  prevails  in  regard  to  the  real  de- 
signs of  that  Court,  it  would  be  misplaced  to  name  His  Imperial  Maj- 
esty, the  Emperor  Paul,  otherwise  than  with  profound  deference,  and^ 
just  admiration  of  the  noble  deeds  achieved  by  his  arms,  during  the 
time  he  favored  the  common  cause;  and  Httle  more  shall,  accordingly, 
be  said  here,  on  the  part  that  monarch  may  be  supposed  to  take,  in  the 
so  much  rumored  concert  of  the  north,  than  merely,  that  a  naval  war 
might  possibly  not  be  attended  with  the  same  brilliant  successes  which 
signalized  His  Imperial  Majesty's  arms  by  land,  as  his  ships  are 
neither  calculated  for  very  severe  service  in  distant  seas,  nor  his 
mariners  very  numerous,  or  likely  to  be  much  disposed  to  enter  with 
ardor  into  a  war  with  that  ally,  of  whose  irresistible  valor  and  dex- 
terity on  his  native  element,  they  have  had  so  many  opportunities  of 
receiving  the  most  evincing  proofs ;  such  proofs,  as  might  make  even 
the  brave  and  hardy  Russian  pause,  ere  he  entered  the  lists  of  hi« 
opponents. 

Of  Prussia,  as  merely  a  military  Power,  little  need  be  said,  although 
that  country,  notwithstanding,  possesses  the  means  of  materially  injur- 
ing our  trade,  by  the  power  and  influence  she  enjoys  over  Hamburgh 
and  other  ports  in  Germany,  from  which  she  might  entirely  exclude  n  - 
if  she  could  find  any  compensation  in  that  measure,  for  the  more  esse; 
tial  injury  the  commerce  of  Germany  in  general,  and  of  her  own  fini 
province  in  Silesia,  so  noted  for  its  linen  manufactories,  in  particular 
would  experience  from  being  cut  off  from  all  exportation  by  sea. 

This  hasty  sketch  of  the  power  and  maritime  strength  of  the  prij 
jected  alliance  against  this  country   (if,   indeed,  it  be  true  that 
dictates  of  malevolence,  and  the  basest  passions,  should  have  overcor 
the  suggestions  of  sound  policy,  which  must  ever  militate  against  tlj^] 
formation  of  such  an  alliance),  will  suffice  to  convince  us,  that  t\ 
whole  northern  marine,  united  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  M. 
insufficient  to  cope,  successfully,  with  the  triumphant  fleets  of  Gre  i| 
Britain ;  and  it  may  now  be  well  to  state  what  the  consequences  of  su^lj 
combination  might  be,  as  well  to  our  new  enemies  as  ourselves. 
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The  trade  of  the  Baltic,  and  even  to  Germany,  would  be,  at  once, 
cut  off  from  this  country,  and  the  momentary  inconvenience  would  be 
severely  felt,  though  it  could  not  be  productive  of  any  very  serious 
mischiefs,  as  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be  durable.  We  should 
receive  no  naval  supplies  from  the  Baltic;  and  all  stores  of  that  kind 
would  rise  to  an  enormous  price  in  every  part  of  His  Majesty's  domin- 
ions. Government  having  a  title  to  preemption,  would  of  course  pro- 
vide against  the  wants  of  the  navy ;  but  commercial  navigation  would 
experience  considerable  distress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  which  are  annually  remitted  to  the  States  of  the 
Baltic,  for  those  articles,  would  remain  at  home,  or  be  fully  employed 
in  setting  hands  to  work  in  every  other  corner  of  the  globe,  from 
whence  the  same  commodities  could  possibly  be  procured.  We  should, 
indeed,  have  to  send  further  for  them,  but  we  should  in  the  end  obtain 
them ;  and  the  Baltic  States,  perceiving  the  fatal  consequences  to  them- 
selves of  such  a  diversion  of  their  branches  of  trade,  would  not  be 
tempted  to  pursue  the  same  blind  and  rugged  path  of  policy  to  its 
conclusion — their  own  eventual  ruin. 

If  those  supplies  were  cut  off  from  us,  we  should  take  care  that  they 
were  equally  so  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  the  general  stagnation 
which  would  follow,  would  become  insupportable  to  the  northern 
Powers,  as  the  article  of  naval  stores  is  the  only  valuable  return  they 
have  to  make  for  their  own  supply  of  many  of  the  necessaries  and  all 
the  luxuries  of  life  from  other  countries.  It  is,  besides,  particularly 
with  this  country,  that  theirs  is  a  gaining  trade;  with  most  other 
nations  it  is  a  losing  one.  They  take  little  from  us,  in  comparison 
with  what  we  receive  from  them ;  and  the  large  returns  we  are  obliged 
to  make  them  in  specie  are  the  life  and  soul  of  all  their  other  com- 
merce. Besides,  what  is  it  that  British  industry  might  not  accomplish? 
Should  we  tamely  sit  down  under  our  privations,  and  thus  acknowl- 
edge our  dependence  on  those  nations  for  the  essential  requisites 
towards  maintaining  that  marine  which  is  the  pride  and  glory,  as  well 
as  the  support  of  Great  Britain ;  the  envy  and  admiration,  as  well  as 
the  dread  of  every  hostile  Power?  Certainly  not.  Why  should  not 
the  noble  fir-woods  of  Scotland,  though  inland  and  of  difficult  access, 
be  rendered  serviceable  by  British  perseverance,  and  yield  masts  to 
ships  of  English  oak,  as  well  as  turpentine  ?  And  how  would  Norway 
brook  the  loss  of  those  chief  sources  of  her  commerce?  What  would 
be  said  in  Sweden,  if  British  iron  was  found  sufficient,  and  if,  with 
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patriotic  spirit,  all  ornamental  work  in  this  article  was  to  cease  in 
England,  in  order  to  supply  our  dock-yards  and  naval  arsenals  with 
the  requisite  quantity?  What  would  be  said  there,  if  tar,  pitch,  etc., 
were  to  be  imported  in  greater  quantities  from  America?  And  would 
not  the  dealers  in  hemp,  flax,  and  coarse  linens,  in  the  Prussian  and 
Russian  provinces,  look  confounded,  on  perceiving  that  the  exigency 
of  the  case  had  driven  the  bold  and  enterprising  genius  of  British 
traders  to  the  search  of  the  same  commodities,  not  only  from  the  well- 
known  sources  of  industry,  in  this  species  of  merchandise,  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  but  from  Barbary,  America,  and  Levant,  and  else- 
where? Can  the  occasional  supplies  of  wheat,  and  other  grain,  we 
receive  from  Denmark,  tempt  us  to  forego  the  precious  right  she  has 
rashly  ventured  to  dispute  with  us :  and  would  not  legislative  provi- 
sion for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  agriculture  at  home  soon 
render  us  independent  of  her  for  this  necessary  of  life?  As  for  the 
trifling  articles,  which  her  jealousy  of  our  superior  workmanship  and 
excellent  materials  in  manufacture  allows  her  to  take  of  us,  and  of 
which  more  is  smuggled  than  lawfully  imported  by  her  own  people, 
they  are  too  trifling  to  deserve  mentioning  among  our  losses  in  trade 
by  war. 

With  regard  to  Hamburg,  indeed,  and  the  use  of  the  rivers  Elbe 
and  Weser,  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark  might,  as  was  before 
hinted,  materially  injure  us,  by  depriving  us  of  these  only  remaining 
channels  of  commercial  intercourse  with  Germany  and  the  northern 
continent  of  Europe :  but  all  communication  with  the  ocean  would  like- 
wise be  shut  to  them;  and  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  or  other  pacific  States,  would  silently  acquiesce  in  so  violent 
a  measure,  and  the  consequent  suspension  of  all  exportation  of  their 
superfluities  by  sea. 

The  first  immediate  consequence  of  our  naval  operations  would  be, 
the  total  suspension  of  the  Sound  duties,  into  the  Danish  treasury; 
and  it  need  only  be  said  that  il60,(X)0  sterling  are  annually  received 
under  that  head,  to  show  that  it  is  a  most  important  item  of  revenue 
to  the  State,  and  one  which  Denmark  would  as '  reluctantly  part  with, 
as  it  could  little  spare,  from  the  civil  list,  or  immediate  expenditure  of 
the  royal  household,  to  which  it  is  principally  appropriated.  Scarcely 
a  ship  would  venture  through  those  straits:  and  the  British  cruisers 
may,  in  case  of  war  with  Denmark,  more  efl^ectually  deprive  the  Dutch 
and  French  of  their  supplies  from  the  Baltic  than  they  do  even  at  this 
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moment.  We  should  deprive  the  Dutch  of  the  inestimable  advantage 
they  derive  from  the  use  of  the  canal  of  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  through 
which  their  small  craft  and  coasting  vessels,  passing  from  the  Baltic 
into  the  river  Eyder,  and  so  on  into  the  German  Ocean,  now  supply 
their  wants,  as  well  as  those  of  France,  without  danger  of  interruption 
from  our  ships  of  war,  which,  drawing  more  water,  are  unable  to  pur- 
sue them  through  the  shoals  and  narrows  to  which  those  people  imme- 
diately betake  themselves ;  but  once  at  liberty  to  act  hostilely  against 
Denmark,  nothing  could  hinder  Great  Britain  from  possessing  herself 
of  the  island  of  Heligoland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Elbe,  and  from 
thence  annoying -with  light  vessels  the  Dutch  coasting  trade,  as  it 
issued  from  the  Eyder,  at  the  same  time  that  they  blocked  up  the 
narrow  passes  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  leading  to  North 
Holland.  Copenhagen  and  Altona,  from  their  position  and  military 
strength ;  the  seaports  of  Holstein  and  of  Norway,  from  their  little 
importance  to  us,  might  remain  unmolested;  but  Tranquebar,  Freder- 
icksnagore,  in  the  East,  Saint  Croix  and  Saint  Thomas,  in  the  West 
Indies,  would  fall  an  easy  prey,  and  with  them  all  the  hopes  of  Den- 
mark of  commercial  grandeur  and  prosperity,  to  the  utter  confusion 
and  trepidation  of  the  whole  nation,  which  attaches  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  possession  of  those  settlements. 


Letter  of  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Swedish  Minister 
regarding  British  Violations  of  the  Swedish  Flag,  September 
17,  1800^ 
Sir  :    The  King  my  master  has  learned  with  the  greatest  indignation, 
from  a  report  which  the  Consul  of  His  Swedish  Majesty  at  Barcelona 
has  sent  to  the  Captain  General  of  Catalonia,  containing  the  declara- 
tion of  Captain  Rudhardt,  of  the  Swedish  galiot  Hoffnung,  that  on  the 
afternoon  of   September  4,  last,  two  English  vessels  and  a  frigate 
forced  the  said  captain,  after  having  examined  his  papers  and  found 
them  to  be  all  right,  to  take  on  board  English  officers  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  sailors  and  to  permit  his  vessel  at  nightfall  to  be  towed 


iTranslation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil    de   Traith,  vol.  7,   p.   157. 
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by  several  English  boats  to  the  roadstead  of  Barcelona  and  under  the 
guns  of  its  batteries. 

That  the  English,  having  reduced  the  said  captain  and  his  crew  to 
silence,  by  pointing  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  took  possession  of  the  helm, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  that  night,  by  means  of  the  said  vessel  and  the 
boats  surrounding  it,  made  an  attack  on  two  frigates  under  the  Span- 
ish flag,  which  were  at  anchor.  The  latter,  having  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  this  friendly  and  neutral  vessel  concealed  enemies  on  board 
and  thus  served  for  an  attack  of  the  most  treacherous  nature,  were 
in  a  manner  surprised  and  forced  to  surrender. 

For  further  details  and  the  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  Swedish  vessel,  we  would  refer  you  to  the  captain's  declara- 
tion, which  is  transmitted  herewith. 

The  King  my  master  can  not  but  consider  this  incident  as  affecting 
the  rights  and  injuring  the  interests  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
including  those  of  England,  and  above  all  as  a  very  serious  insult  to 
the  flag  of  His  Swedish  Majesty. 

Indeed,  it  is  evident  that,  in  admitting  neutral  vessels  to  their  road- 
steads and  ports,  the  belligerent  Powers  desire  to  mitigate  the  scourge 
of  war  and  to  facilitate  the  commercial  relations  between  peoples, 
which  their  mutual  needs  demand. 

Therefore,  whatever  tends  to  render  such  navigation  suspect  and 
dangerous  prejudices  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  nations  alike. 

In  the  present  case,  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  Swedish  flag  have 
been  violated  in  so  outrageous  a  manner  that  few  such  examples  can 
be  found  in  the  maritime  history  of  Europe. 

If  the  attack  were  left  unpunished,  it  would  tend  to  embroil  two 
friendly  nations,  to  paralyze  their  commercial  relations,  and  to  cause 
the  nation  that  tolerated  the  insult  to  be  considered  as  a  secret  auxiliarv 
of  the  enemy  Power,  thus  forcing  Spain  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the 
interest  of  its  vessels  and  the  safety  of  its  ports  might  require.  I 

However,  the  King  my  master  can  not  but  feel  that  the  Swedish 
captain  was  not  guilty  of  the  slightest  connivance  with  the  English, 
and  that  all  that  he  did  was  to  yield  to  their  acts  of  violence  and  over- 
powering numbers. 

under  this  supposition,  the  King  has  commanded  me  to  bring  to  the 
knowledge  of  His  Swedish  Majesty  this  grave  insult  to  his  flag;  and 
having  no  doubt  as  to  the  latter's  resentment  at  so  base  and  lawless  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  certain  officers  of  the  British  navy,  he  ex- 
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pects  the  Court  of  Stockholm  to  request  the  English  Ministry  most 
urgently  to  see  to  it  that  the  officers  guilty  of  the  act  in  questions  are 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  that  the  two  Spanish  frigates 
which  were  surprised  and  removed  from  the  roadstead  of  Barcelona 
by  a  ruse  contrary-  to  the  law  of  nations  and  to  the  rules  of  war,  are 
immediately  restored,  together  with  their  cargoes,  as  having  been 
illegally  taken  by  means  of  a  neutral  vessel,  which  served  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  assailants. 

His  Catholic  Majesty  is  the  more  confident  in  his  belief  that  the 
success  of  this  demand  is  assured,  since  the  English  Government  itself 
can  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  its  enemies,  by  following  such  an 
example,  might  likewise  make  use  of  neutral  ships  to  infest  its  road- 
steads and  to  perpetrate  in  its  ports  all  the  damage  possible. 

But  if,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  steps  taken  by  His  Swedish 
Majesty  at  the  Court  of  London  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  insult  to 
its  flag,  as  well  as  the  restitution  of  the  two  Spanish  frigates,  should 
not  meet  with  the  success  desired  before  the  end  of  the  year,  His  Maj- 
esty would  consider  himself  obliged,  although  with  the  greatest  regret, 
to  adopt  measures  with  respect  to  the  Swedish  flag  which  would  pro- 
tect its  roadsteads  and  ports  from  so  dangerous  and  revolting  an  out- 
rage as  that  just  committed  by  the  English. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc. 

(Signed)   Chevalier  d'Urquijo 

St.  Ildephonso,  September  ij,  1800. 


Circular  Letter  of  the  Spanish  Minister  to  the  Foreign  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  September  17,  1800^ 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
which  the  King  my  master  has  ordered  me  to  send  to  his  Minister  at 
Stockholm,  to  be  delivered  to  His  Swedish  Majesty's  Minister. 

The  principles  therein  laid  down  and  the  event  that  has  given  rise 
to  them  are  of  such  a  nature  as  must  interest  all  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe,  particularly  neutral  Powers. 


^Translation.     French   text   at   Martens,   Recueil    dc   Traites,  vol.   7,   p.    156. 
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His  Majesty  is  convinced  in  advance  that  your  Government  will 
regard  the  matter  in  the  same  light  and  is  pleased  to  believe  that  it 
will  cooperate  in  endeavoring  to  erase,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the 
annals  of  this  war  an  act  so  destructive  of  the  confidence  and  hospi- 
tality enjoyed  by  neutral  and  friendly  flags. 

I  take  ad\antage  of  this  occasion  to  renew  the  assurances  of  my 
consideration  and  esteem,  and  am,  sir,  yours,  etc. 

(Signed)  Chevalier  d'Urquijo 

St.  Ildephonso,  September  ly,  i8oo. 


Refusal  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  receive  an  Ambassador  from 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  October  15,  1800' 

According  to  advices  received  from  the  Privy  Counselor,  M.  de 
Kalistchew,  it  has  been  made  known  that  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
intended  to  send  an  Extraordinary  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty,  to  oflFer  excuses  for  what  happened  at  Ancona ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  had  named  the  Prince  of  Auersperg.  a  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Armies,  and  Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  his  Am- 
bassador. It  has  not,  however,  pleased  His  Imperial  Majesty  either  to 
accept  the  Embassy  or  the  Ambassador,  particularly  in  the  person  of 
the  Prince  of  Auersperg,  who  during  the  journey  of  Her  Imperial 
Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  Alexandra  Pavlovna,  allowed  himself  tf 
ofTer  her  several  indignities  (grossieretes).  His  Majesty  orders  tha 
no  answer  shall  be  returned  to  this  notification. 


Reply  of  the  Swedish  Minister  to  the  Spanish  Secretary  of  Sta< 

October  22,  1800- 

His  Swedish  Majesty  has  learned  with  the  greatest  displeasure  <if 
the  act  of  violence  which  certain  officers  of  the  English  navy  coo- 


^ Annual  Register,  1800,  p.  258.  Extract  from  the  Petersburg  Gazette  of  Oc 
ber  15,  1800.  i 

^Translation.      French  text   at   Martens,   Recueil   de    Traites,   vol.   7,   p.   15''> 
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mitted  on  a  merchant  ship  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  for  the  purpose  of 
using  it  in  a  hostile  undertaking  against  two  frigates  in  the  roadstead 
of  Barcelona.  Being  in  complete  accord  with  His  Catholic  Majesty  in 
his  views  upon  this  new  abuse  of  force  and  the  common  danger  which 
such  examples  may  lead  to,  with  respect  not  only  to  neutrals  but  to 
the  belligerents  themselves,  His  Majesty,  botli  because  of  his  friendly 
relations  with  the  Court  of  Spain  and  the  neutrality  of  his  flag,  will 
see  that  the  grievance  is  brought  before  the  Court  of  London. 

In  these  demands,  which  involve  principally  the  rights  of  the  flag 
and  subjects  of  Sweden,  His  Catholic  Majesty  will  no  doubt  consider 
it  just  for  the  King  to  regard  himself  as  the  principal  party.  In  pur- 
suing liis  own  interests,  as  His  Majesty  understands  them,  he  will 
certainly  not  overlook  the  interests  of  Spain.  Justice  requires  the  res- 
titution of  what  has  been  wrongfully  taken :  His  Majesty  shall  insist 
upon  that,  though  he  can  not  guarantee  the  success  of  his  efforts.  He 
will,  in  due  time,  communicate  confidentially  to  the  Court  of  Spain 
the  stand  that  the  English  Government  may  take  in  the  matter;  but  a 
just  confidence  on  the  part  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  will  undoubtedly 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  His  Swedish  Majesty  the  form  and  method 
to  be  followed  in  this  business,  without  requiring  that  it  be  accom- 
plished at  any  fixed  time  or  that  a  report  thereof  be  rendered.  Spain, 
which,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  aware  of  the  lengthy  negotiations 
which  Sweden  has  been  carrying  on  at  London  with  regard  to  the 
restitution  of  its  vessels,  can  have  no  reason  to  expect  speedier  justice 
in  a  cause  where  the  restitution  is  to  be  made  to  an  enemiy. 

In  general  His  Swedish  Majesty  does  not  admit  any  responsibility 
on  his  part  for  an  act,  the  cause  of  which  does  not  concern  him.  After 
the  reports  on  the  affair  which  the  Court  of  Spain  has  had  made  ana 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  which  that  Court  itself  admits  as  having 
been  determined,  that  it  should  attempt  to  implicate  the  Government 
of  Sweden  and  this  entire  nation  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  wrongdoing  of  a  third  party  should 
cause  a  rupture  of  the  good  relations  which  a  number  of  direct  dis- 
cussions during  the  present  war  have  been  unable  to  alter.  There  have 
been  frequent  unfortunate  occurrences,  especially,  it  would  appear, 
in  Spanish  ports :  a  Swedish  ship  taken  in  the  very  port  itself — an  in- 
ter\'ening  one — by  the  English ;  another  vessel  pillaged  and  completely 
destroyed  by  the  French  at  Alicante;  several  others  seized  by  French 
privateers  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Malaga,  have  given 
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His  Swedish  Majesty  many  occasions  to  suggest  and  demand  in  a 
friendly  way,  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  his  commerce,  that  the 
Court  of  Spain  see  that  its  territory  is  respected.  His  Majesty  would 
have  congratulated  himself  on  the  outcome  of  his  representations,  if  he 
had  obser\'ed  in  his  favor  any  indication  of  the  energy  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  has  recently  displayed  against  him  in  a  matter,  in 
which  he  himself  has  nothing  but  grievances.  Nevertheless  the  ap- 
parent uselessness  of  his  demands  has  not  caused  His  Majesty  to  de- 
part from  the  tone  of  moderation  and  equity,  which  becomes  the  inter- 
course of  two  friendly  Courts  and  to  which  His  Majesty  still  hopes 
to  see  the  Court  of  Spain  return,  after  the  various  unfortunate  occur- 
rences in  its  ports. 

The  undersigned,  Chancellor  of  the  Court,  who  has  the  honor  to 
transmit  these  views  to  Chevalier  Huerta,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  His 
Catholic  Majesty,  in  reply  to  his  communication  of  September  17, 
takes  advantage  of  this  occasion,  etc. 

(Signed)  F.  von  Ehrenheim 

Drottningholm,  October  22,  1800. 


Letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  Sweden  to  the  Minister  of  Prussia  con- 
cerning the  British  Violations  of  the  Swedish  Flag,  November. 
1800^ 

Having  informed  the  King  of  the  interest  taken  by  His  Prussiar 
Majesty  in  the  demand  of  the  Court  of  Spain  concerning  the  abuse  ol 
the  Swedish  flag  by  the  English,  the  undersigned.  Chancellor  of  th< 
Court,  has  been  charged  to  express  to  Mr.  de  Tarrach  the  gratitu 
of  His  Majesty  for  the  constant  solicitude  of  the  Court  of  Berlin  witl; 
respect  to  the  interests  of  neutral  flags  and  His  Majesty's  entire  con- 
fidence in  that  Court's  point  of  view.  The  King  was  very  much  sur 
prised  at  the  way  in  which  the  Court  of  Spain  publicly  called  Swedeii 
to  account  on  this  occasion  and  at  the  threats  which  accompanied  \  - 
commiunication.  After  all  the  vexations  to  which  neutral  flags  ha>e 
been  exposed   during  the  present   war,   this   is  the  most  oppressive 


iTranslation.     French  text  at  Martenis,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  7,  p.  162. 
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measure  which  they  have  had  to  endure.  In  this  way,  placed  con- 
stantly between  offense  and  reparation,  they  must  soon  allow  them- 
selves to  be  drawn  into  the  war  or  disappear  from  all  the  seas  where 
war  is  being  waged. 

These  truths  being  of  such  moment  both  for  Sweden  and  for  the 
other  neutral  Powers,  His  Swedish  Majesty  could  not  assume,  in 
general,  any  responsibility  for  the  abusive  use  by  belligerent  Powers 
of  the  Swedish  of  which  they  may  take  possession.  This  principle 
seems  to  His  Majest}'  to  be  so  well  founded  that  he  flatters  himself 
with  the  belief  that  tlie  Court  of  Berlin  will  give  him  all  the  support 
which  justice  and  common  interests  would  seem  to  require.  It  has 
been  generally  recognized  up  to  the  present  time,  amidst  the  many  acts 
of  violence  which  have  been  committed  on  both  sides ;  otherwise  the 
war  would  have  been  general.  If  the  Ottoman  Porte,  Russia,  and 
England  had  placed  such  responsibility  upon  all  the  flags  that  they 
found  at  Alexandria;  if  the>  had  demanded  Egypt  back  again  from 
the  respective  Governments,  because  merchant  ships  had  been  com- 
pelled to  transport  French  troops  to  take  it  by  surprise;  if  they  had 
put  forward  demands  and  conditions  in  this  perermptory  form,  all 
commerce  and  all  neutrality  would  have  been  destroyed.  Therefore 
ITis  Majesty  considered  that  the  act  of  violence  against  the  Swedish 
flag  at  Barcelona  could  not  be  treated  otherwise  than  the  acts  of  which 
he  has  had  occasion  to  complain  previously ;  and  he  has  reserved  the 
right  to  take  up  the  wrongs  done  his  subjects  or  his  flag  at  such  time 
and  in  such  a  way  as  his  special  situation  may  permit. 

His  Majesty  must  not,  however,  conceal  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
case  the  injury  that  has  been  done  to  a  friendly  Power  causes  him  the 
more  regret  because  he  considers  the  English  capture  as  absolutely 
illegal  and  greatly  desires  to  succeed,  through  his  representations,  in 
obtaining  restitution.  His  Majesty  will  certainly  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  his  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  arrangement,  on  which  rests, 
quite  unexpectedlv,  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations  between 
Sweden  and  Spain ;  but  he  can  not  do  at  present  for  the  two  frigates 
what  he  has  not  hitherto  done  for  his  own  convoys,  nor  hold  up 
brighter  hopes  to  Spain  than  to  himself. 

The  undersigned  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunit\'  to,  etc. 

(Signed)  Von  Ehrenheim 
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Extract  from  the  Gazette  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  regarding 
an  Embargo  on  British  Vessels  in  Ports  of  the  Island  of  Malta, 
November  7,  1800^ 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Island  of  Malta,  which  up  to  the 
present  time  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  has  surrendered  to 
English  troops.  It  is  not  yet  known,  however,  whether  the  regulation 
6n  this  subject,  dated  December  30,  1798,  has  been  complied  with; 
namely,  that  upon  the  capture  of  this  island  it  should  be  restored  to 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  is  Grand  Master.  Consequently,  it  has  pleased  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  rights,  to  order  that  in  all 
the  ports  of  his  empire  an  embargo  shall  be  placed  On  the  English 
vessels  therein,  until  this  convention  shall  have  been  fulfilled. 


First  Note  of  Lord  Carysfort  to  Count  Haugwitz  regarding  the 
Occupation  of  Cuxhaven  by  Prussian  Troops- 

Berlin,  November  i6,  i8oo. 

The  instant  Lord  Carysfort,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  learned  that  His  Prussian 
Majesty  was  preparing  to  order  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  enter 
Cuxhaven,  and  that  the  reason  which  the  public  thought  proper  to  as- 
sign for  that  measure,  was  the  refusal  given  by  the  Government  of 
Hamburg,  to  cause  a  vessel  to  be  released,  which,  taken  by  one  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  had  been  compelled,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  to  enter  that  port,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  demand  an  audience  of  his  Excellency  Coimt  Haugwitz,  Min- 
ister of  State  and  of  the  Cabinet,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation with  respect  to  that  affair. 

He  received  from  his  Excellency  the  assurance  that  the  intentions 
of  His  Prussian  Majesty  were  in  no  view  hostile  or  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain;  but  that  the  occupation  of  Cuxhaven  had 
for  its  principal  object  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  of  His  Prus- 
sian Majesty,  in  his  character  of  chief  and  protector  of  the  neutrality 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,   Recueil  de   Traites,  vol.   7,  p.   155. 
^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  10,  p.  198. 
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of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  that  it  was  conducted  with  the  consent 
of  the  city  of  Hamburg  itself. 

Lord  Carysfort  not  being  exactly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  vessel  in  question  found  itself,  deferred  to  another 
occasion,  the  observations  which  he  might  have  wished  to  submit  to  his 
Excellency.  He  has  now  grounds  to  believe,  that,  laden  with  contra- 
band goods,  it  was  captured  by  one  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ships 
as  it  was  entering  into  the  Texel ;  that  is  to  say,  into  a  port  belonging 
to  the  enemies  of  His  Majesty;  and  that  it  was  restored  as  soon  as  the 
officer  who  had  the  charge  of  it  could  be  informed  of  the  orders  of  his 
superiors. 

With  respect  to  the  occupation  of  the  town  of  Cuxhaven  by  the 
Prussian  troops,  which  must  have  been  founded  on  particular  con- 
ventions between  His  Prussian  Majesty  and  the  Senate  of  Hamburg, 
he  does  not  think  himself  called  upon  to  take  part  in  that  discussion ; 
but  he  feels  himself  authorized  to-  claim,  in  favor  of  the  subjects  and 
vessels  of  the  King  his  master,  all  the  rights  to  which  they  have  a  just 
pretension  in  a  neutral  port  belonging  to  a  republic,  whose  connections 
with  the  States  of  His  Majesty  are  very  ancient,  and  generally  known; 
no  convention  made  between  the  city  of  Hamburg  and  His  Prussian 
Majesty  being  capable  of  invalidating  or  altering  his  rights. 

In  consequence  of  these  considerations  he  dares  hope  that  His  Prus- 
sian Majesty  may  still  suspend  the  occupation  of  Cuxhaven,  until  the 
two  Courts  shall  have  the  means  of  entering  intO'  mutual  explanations, 
more  particularly  since  such  occupation,  in  the  actual  circumstances, 
might  give  room  to  ill-disposed  minds  to  attribute  to  His  Prussian 
Majesty  views  not  less  opposite  to  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  mod- 
eration which  govern  ail  his  measures,  than  to  the  friendship  and  the 
good  harmony  which  subsist  between  him  and  His  Britantiic  Majesty. 

At  all  events,  it  will  not  escape  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  His 
Majesty,  that  the  entrance  of  a  numerous  corps  of  troops  into  a  vil- 
lage both  poor  and  with  a  small  extent  of  territory',  would  probably 
augment  the  miser}'  of  the  inhabitants;  and  that  the  city  of  Hamburg 
having  always  possessed  that  place,  so  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  all  which  may  trouble  that 
jxjssession,  derange  ancient  customs,  and  influence  the  pilots  there  at 
present  to  seek  a  refuge  elsewhere,  would  strike  a  sensible  blow  at 
the  commerce  of  all  the  countries  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  even 
at  that  of  the  States  of  His  Prussian  Majesty. 

(Signed)  Carysfort 
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Second  Note  of  Lord  Carysfort  to  Count  Haugwitz  regarding  the 
Occupation  of  Cuxhaven  by  Prussian  Troops^ 

Berlin,  November  i8,  1800. 

The  undersigned,  Extraordinary  Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  thinks  himself  obliged  again  to  address 
himself  to  his  Excellency  Count  Haugwitz,  relative  to  the  intention  of 
His  Prussian  Majesty,  in  taking  military  possession  of  Cuxhaven. 
When  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  of  transmitting  to  his  Excellency 
the  verbal  note  of  the  16th,  it  was  not  exactly  known  "that  the  Prus- 
sian vessel  brought  into  that  port  had  been  restored."  The  fact  being 
now  certain,  as  well  as  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  Senate  of  Hamburg 
to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  King,  the  surprise  and  consternation  excited 
from  the  moment  Avhen  tlie  orders  for  marching  a  detachment  of 
troops  were  known,  would  be  raised  to  their  utmost  height,  if  it  were 
ascertained,  that,  notwithstanding  the  complete  satisfaction  given  to 
His  Prussian  Majesty  on  all  the  points  respecting  which  he  thought 
proper  to  complain,  he  should  not  appear  less  attached  to  his  deter- 
mination of  causing  Cuxhaven  to  be  occupied  by  his  troops.  In  fact,  it 
appears  at  first  sight  that  this  (Kcupation  would  he  so  calculated  to 
give  the  most  serious  alarms  to  all  commercial  nations,  that,  without 
alluding  to  the  interpretations  which  calumny  might  be  desirous  of 
giving  to  the  measure,  strong  hopes  are  entertained  from  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  His  Prussian  Majesty,  for  that  reason  only,  that 
he  will  not  come  to  the  resolution  of  carrying  it  into  eftect. 

The  undersigned  would  not,  however,  think  he  had  executed  his 
duty,  should  he  neglect  to  represent  to  his  Excellency  the  lively  alarms 
which  necessarily  result  from  the  uncertainty  in  which  the  affair  re- 
mains. The  reiterated  assurances  which  the  undersigned  has  received 
from  his  Excellency  of  the  friendship  and  good  wishes  of  His  Prus- 
sian Majesty  towards  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  do  not  allow  him  to 
believe  that  any  misunderstanding  can  arise  between  the  two  Courts; 
but  he  can  not  avoid  thinking  that  the  enemies  of  humanity  and  public 
tranquillity  will  endeavor  to  turn  to  their  purposes  the  alarm  which  is 
generally  difi'used,  in  order  to  scatter  discord  among  the  Powers,  which 
will  all  unite  and  maintain  the  safety  and  inde])endence  of  Europe  at 
large. 

(Signed)  Carysfort 


'^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  199. 
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Order  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  relative  to  the  Em- 
bargo on  English  Vessels,  November  18,  1800^ 

The  crews  of  two  Englisli  vessels  in  the  port  of  Narva  having,  at  the 
approach  O'f  the  military  force  instructed  to  arrest  them,  in  conformity 
v.'ith  the  decreed  embargo,  resisted,  tired  their  pistols,  and  sunk  a  Rus- 
sian vessel,  and  thereupon  having  weighed  anchor  and  taken  flight. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  has  seen  fit  to  order  the  burning  of  a  vessel 
which  had  remained  in  that  port. 

St.  Petersburg,  November  21. 
As  a  result  of  information  received  from  Palermo,  with  regard  to 
the  part  played  in  the  taki<ig  of  Malta  by  Italinskoi  the  present  Cham- 
berlain, it  has  pleased  the  Emperor  to  have  delivered  to  the  members 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  residing  at  his  Court  a  note,  signed  by  the 
Presiding  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Ros- 
topsin  and  by  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Count  Panin,  of  the  following 
tenor: 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  has  received  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  surrender  of  Malta,  confirming 
the  report  that,  in  spite  of  repeated  representations,  both  on  the 
part  of  his  Minister  at  Palermo  and  of  the  Ministry  of  His  Sicilian 
Majesty,  the  English  commanders  have  taken  possession  of  Valetta 
and  the  Island  of  Malta  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  they  have  raised  their  flag  there  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  His  Majesty,  justly  irritated  by  such  a 
violation  of  good  faith,  has  therefore  resolved  not  to  raise  the  eni- 
bargo  placed  upon  English  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Russia  until  the 
stipulations  of  the  convention  concluded  in  1798  have  been  fully 
complied  with. 


Reply  of  Count  Haugwitz  to  Lord  Carysfort,  November  20.  1800' 

The  undersigned,  Minister  of  State  and  of  the  Cabinet,  is  author- 
ized bv  the  orders  of  the  King  to  completely  tranquillize  the  anxieties 


iprom   the    Court   Gazette.      Translation,      rrench    text   at   Martens,    Recueil 
de  Traites,  vol.  7,  p.  155. 
^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  200. 
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and  apprehensions  which  my  Lord  Carysfort,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  expressed  to 
him  in  his  two  notes  of  the  16th  and  18th  of  November.  The  Prussian 
vessel,  the  Triton,  has,  it  is  true,  been  restored  to  its  owner;  but  the 
mode  of  release  was  in  every  respect  as  irregular  as  the  proceedings 
which  had  previously  taken  place  with  respect  to  it ;  and  after  an  ex- 
amination of  all  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  incident  which  forms 
the  subject  of  complaint,  there  appears  throughout  the  whole  a  mani- 
fest infraction  of  the  principles  of  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  this  superior  consideration,  added  to  the  unjust  refusal 
of  the  magistracy  of  Hamburg,  which  dictated  to  the  King  the  resolu- 
tion of  causing  a  body  of  his  troops  to  occupy  the  port  of  Cuxhaven, 
and  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebiittel.  This  measure  was  executed  the 
moment  it  was  determined  upon,  and  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  being 
revoked,  the  example  of  what  has  taken  place,  imposing  on  His 
Majesty  the  necessity  of  effectually  watching  over  the  maintenance  of 
that  neutrality  which  he  has  guaranteed  to  his  coestates.  The  King 
can  not  imagine  that  Plis  Britannic  Majesty,  after  participating,  in 
his  character  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  in  the  advantag^es  and  benefits  of 
this  happy  neutrality,  can  conceive  the  smallest  alarm  at  seeing  a  Prus- 
sian garrison  enter  into  the  port  which  England  has  fixed  on  as  her 
point  of  communication  with  the  north  of  Germany.  "Being  thus 
placed  under  the  immediate  guarantee  of  the  King,  it  will  be  the  more 
effectually  put  out  of  the  reach  of  all  violation,  and  the  troops  of  His 
Majesty  will  have  no  other  duty  to  perform  than  that  of  causing  the 
laws  of  good  order  and  equity  to  be  respected.  The  utmost  confi- 
dence may  be  placed  in  the  prudent  dispositions  of  the  reigning  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  who  is  invested  with  the  command  of  the  line  of  de- 
marcation. 

But,  if  more  particular  assurances  be  requisite  upon  this  subject,  the 
King  feels  a  pleasure  in  giving  them  by  the  present  communication  to 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  in  declaring  to  him,  in  express  and  positive 
terms,  that  the  present  order  of  things  will  in  no  respect  interrupt  the 
freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  port  of  Cuxhaven ;  nor, 
above  all,  the  continuation  of  the  correspondence  with  England.  On 
the  contrary,  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  of  the  King  garrisoned 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebiittel,  will  make  it  his  duty  to  give  it  every 
possible  facility. 

On  the  whole,  the  proceeding  which  the  King  has.  from  necessity, 
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been  obliged  to  follow,  does  not  admit  of  any  equivocal  interpretation. 
It  has  no  other  object  than  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  which  he 
is  the  author  and  defender;  and  this  object  shall  not  be  exceeded.  His 
views  and  conduct  have  procured  him  the  confidence  of  all  Europe, 
and  they  never  will  be  found  inconsistent ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  the  other  Powers  will  be  disposed  to  misconceive  the 
purity  of  his  views  in  the  present  case,  yet  His  Majesty  reserves  to 
himself  the  privilege  of  explaining  himself  further  and  in  a  suitable 
manner  to  those  who  may  be  entitled  to  such  explanation. 

(Signed)  Haugwitz 


Proclamation  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  November  23,  1800,  announc- 
ing the  Occupation  of  Ritzebiittel  and  Cuxhaven^ 

By  express  order  of  His  Prussian  Majesty,  Frederick  William  HI, 
my  most  gracious  sovereign,  announcement  is  made  that  the  temporary 
occupation  of  the  District  of  Ritzebiittel  and  Cuxhaven  by  the  troops 
which  I  command  and  which  are  a  detachment  of  this  army  of  ob- 
servation under  orders  to  protect  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  north 
and  of  Germany,  has  been  caused  by  the  capture  of  a  Prussian  ship. 
The  difference  arising  from  this  capture  has  at  length  been  arranged 
after  certain  customary  explanations  and  protestations  of  friendship. 

But  as  the  march  of  the  troops,  which  became  necessary  as  a  result 
of  the  lack  of  success  of  the  first  explanations,  had  been  ordered  and 
was  already  partially  executed.  His  Pnissian  Majesty  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  orders  and  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Ritzebiittel  and  Cuxhaven,  in  order  to  prevent  similar  disputes 
in  future,  and  to  make  sure,  for  the  greater  security  and  observance  of 
neutrality,  of  a  place  so  important  and  so  necessary  to  the  States  below 
the  line  of  demarcation. 

Such  is  the  only  object  of  the  troops  under  my  orders.  As  their 
head,  my  first  desire  is  to  preserve  public  security  and  tranquillity, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  system  of  neutrality ;  and  not  only  will 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  7,  p.  165. 
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I  uphold  with  all  my  forces  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  appointed 
by  the  city  of  Hamburg,  but  I  shall  also  protect  the  rights  of  all  in- 
habitants or  foreigners  who  come  here  in  the  course  of  their  business, 
and  especially  in  their  commerce  and  navigation,  which  shall  not  be  in- 
terrupted in  the  slightest  degree,  but.  on  the  contrary,  better  protected 
and  encouraged,  without  the  least'  alteration  in  the  constitution  and 
■practices  of  the  district  which  I  am  occupying. 

All  persons,  therefore,  who  inhabit  or  happen  to  be  in  this  district, 
are  enjoined  to  show  toward  the  troops  that  I  command  the  same 
friendly  regard  and  bearing  as  these  troops  have  toward  them,  and 
thereby  avert  the  inevitable  fatal  consequences,  which  would  result 
from  tlie  opposite  attitude. 


Explanatory  Answer  to  the  Observations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Capture  of  Neutral  Ships,  December  16,  1800^ 

The  late  misunderstanding  between  the  Danish  and  British  Govern- 
ments is  now  happily  removed  by  a  convention  alike  satisfactory  tc 
both  nations,  and  that  harmony  again  restored  between  the  two  Courts, 
which  for  a  moment  had  been  interrupted.  The  scandalous  reports 
that  this  interruption  gave  birth  to,  are  now  refuted  by  evident  facts; 
the  fantastical  notion  of  great  and  extensive  plans,  formed  by  the 
northern  Powers  for  diminishing  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Great 
Britain,  has  vanished;  and  we  see,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  fair  and 
honorable  conduct  of  a  State,  which  certain  persons  have  not  been 
ashamed  rashly  to  accuse  of  assisting  a  commerce  carried  on  contrary 
to  treaties,  by  affording  the  protection  of  its  ships  of  war  to  vessels 
laden  with  contrab'and.  Of  the  six  ships  which  were  captured  under 
convoy  of  the  Freya  frigate,  the  cargoes  were  most  minutely  examined ; 
the  result,  however,  was,  that  not  only  the  smallest  particle  of  contra- 
band commodities  could  be  discovered,  but  not  even  the  least  proba- 
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''^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  180.  This  paper  was  written  in  an- 
swer to  the  preceding  publication  issued  by  a  noble  Lord.  It  is  of  high  im- 
portance, as  it  discusses  the  great  question  which  now  interests  the  public.  It 
has  only  been  circulated  in  private,  but  it  is  supposed  to  carry  with  it  an 
authority  almost  official. 
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bility  of  any  hostile  or  illicit  interest  being  mingled  in  the  property; 
such  an  event  was,  doubtless,  but  little  expected  by  those  persons  who 
have  been  already  alluded  to ;  it  disappointed  their  wishes,  it  baffled 
their  endeavors  to  disseminate  the  seed  of  national  hatred  and  rancor 
amongst  their  countrymen,  and,  if  possible,  to  extend  the  first  dissatis- 
faction to  an  irremediable  breach  of  amity,  when  perhaps  the  public 
disasters  might  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their  private 
animosities  or  ambition ;  the  reconciliation,  on  the  contrary,  which  has 
taken  place,  will  unite  still  closer  two  nations,  between  whom  an  old 
and  unreniitting  friendship  has  subsisted;  more  especially,  if  to  this 
public  union  be  superadded  a  mutual  confidence  between  the  subjects 
of  the  respective  countries ;  and  if  those  impressions  be  removed,  which 
such  violent  accusations  frequently  repeated,  and  even  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  important  names,  must  necessarily  have  left  behind. 

Amongst  the  various  publications  which  have  appeared  in  England 
upon  this  subject,  soane  observations  inserted  in  the  London  Chronicle, 
and  other  papers,  and  unrx^ersally  understood  to  have  been  written  by  a 
nobleman,  who  not  only  since  resided  at  Copenhagen  in  a  diplomatic 
character,  are  remarkable,  as  well  from  the  implacable  tone  in  which 
they  are  delivered,  as  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  them.  The  reasons  which  might  induce  that  noble  Lord  to 
so  violent  a  display  of  hatred  against  Denmark,  are  pretty  generally 
known,  or  it  could  not  but  create  surprise  in  his  readers,  that  such  a 
stream  of  invectives  should  flow  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  lately  invested  wnth  the  high  and  respectable  office  oi  representing 
his  sovereign  at  the  Court  of  that  very  nation  against  which,  though 
still  in  alliance,  his  invectives  were  directed ;  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
situation  at  that  Court  must  necessarily  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  many  violations  of  neutral  commerce,  of  which,  either  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  principles  adopted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, or  as  transgressions  of  their  orders,  such  frequent  and  well- 
founded  complaints  had  been  made ;  lastly,  of  a  gentleman  who  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  many  regulations  which  the  Danish  Government 
had  made  to  prevent  abuses,  and  which,  had  they  been  suffered  to  pass 
unnoticed,  might  indeed  have  rendered  it  questionable,  how  far  the 
neutrality  and  intentions  of  Denmark  were  sincere.  It  would  have 
been  more  honorable  for  his  Lordship,  more  consistent  with  the  public 
character  which  he  had  sustained,  to  have  explained  any  misunder- 
standings  that   had   arisen,   to   have   soothed    the   irritation   of   men's 
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minds,  and  to  have  spoken  the  language  of  peace,  at  the  time  when  a 
dangerous  spark,  fallen  amongst  the  nations  of  the  north,  threatened 
to  extend  still  further  that  general  contiagration  in  which  Europe  was 
involved ;  his  Lordship,  howe\er,  has  thought  proper  to  display  a  verjj 
different  way  of  thinking. 

We  will  now  examine  accurately  the  charges  contained  in  the  abov 
mentioned  publication.  It  is  not  of  the  actions  of  individuals  of  which 
he  is  complaining ;  it  is  of  the  general  sentiments  of  a  nation,  of  the 
intentions  of  its  govemment:  these  are  the  objects  of  his  attack.  He 
accuses  the  northern  Courts,  and  particularly  that  of  Denmark,  oi 
looking  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  envy  at  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain ;  he  represents  the  Danes  as  a  nation  at  semi-warfare 
with  England,  under  the  mask  of  neutrality ;  he  warns  his  cotmtrymen 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  "stiletto  attacks  and  secret  blows  from 
beneath  the  neutral  cloak  of  Denmark  and  Sweden" ;  he  then  goes  ou 
to  assert,  that  "the  illicit  practices  of  neutrals  assume  the  aspect  of  an 
hostile  disregard  to  common  usage  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  appear 
to  be  countenanced  by  those  very  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  check 
and  suppress  them";  in  fine,  he  holds  out  Denmark  in  particular, 
the  standard  of  the  most  unwarrantable  proceedings  ever  ascribed  to  i. 
nation  in  amity  with  His  Majesty." 

It  is  hard  imiocently  to  suffer  under  the  pressure  of  circumstanc 
but  one  may  sustain  mere  losses  and  be  silent :  it  is  afflicting  to  set 
one's  property  suddenly  exposed  to  accidents,  which  threaten  to  anni 
hilate  at  a  blow  those  fruits  of  our  labor  whicli  have  been  slowly  anil 
gradually  acquired;  an  open  attack  rouses  one's  powers  to  resistance, 
and  constancy  will  always  find,  in  struggling  for  a  good  cause,  mean- 
and  resources  which  the  assailant  never  thought  of ;  but  the  most  paii^- 
ful  of  all  trials  is  to  find  one's  self,  when  suffering,  misrepresented  anil 
abused ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  his  malice  is  the  most  effective,  who. 
working  upon  the  irritated  passions,  excites  suspicion  and  hatred  in  tht 
minds  of  nations  which  were,  till  then,  united  in  mutual  bonds 
friendship  and  alliance. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  these  sheets  to  renew  the  memory  of  an 
affair  which  should  have  rendered  the  author  of  the  observations  mo(  • 
cautious  in  what  he  published ;  much  less  do  we  propose  to  defend  t\ 
actions  of  individuals,  whose  punishment   (if  they  have  really  givei 
cause  for  complaint)  belongs  solely  to  courts  of  justice;  on  the  coi  - 
trarv,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  the  noble  Lord  has  been 
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pleased  to  assert  respecting  the  sentiments  and  general  conduct  of  the 
Danish  Government,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  the  opportunity  thor- 
oughly to  examine  these  pretended  plans  of  commercial  aggrandize- 
ment, which  he  so  romidly  accuses  our  nation  of  endeavoring  to  carry 
into  effect. 

With  respect  to  the  supposed  jealousy  of  Denmark  and  her  govern- 
ment, at  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  so  totally 
forgotten,  that,  even  in  the  course  of  the  present  war,  by  a  new  regu- 
lation of  the  customs,  a  variety  of  foreign  articles,  the  importation  of 
which  was  till  then  prohibited,  are  now  permitted  tO'  be  brought  in, 
and  of  consequence  a  new  channel  of  trade  opened  to  other  nations. 
Can  it  have  escaped  the  reflection  of  any  impartial  observer,  that  such 
a  change  of  commercial  regulations  is  the  very  reverse  of  any  plan  on 
the  part  of  Denmark  to  injure  or  diminish  the  trade  of  her  neighbors ; 
or  that  the  English,  whose  ships  are  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with 
those  of  Danish  subjects  themselves,  and  whose  industry  and  enter- 
prise are  sO  much  greater,  must  be  the  principal  gainers  by  this  altera- 
tion ?  Upon  the  question,  therefore,  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the 
Danish  Government,  it  is  but  reasonable  if  we  insist  upon  being  tried 
and  adjudged  by  such  measures. 

With  respect  to  those  abuses  of  neutrality,  which  the  noble  Lord 
does  not  hesitate  to  represent  as  countenanced  and  suppoiifed  by  the 
Danish  Government,  it  can  not  be  denied,  that  some  particular  persons 
have,  by  their  conduct,  given  cause  for  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  en- 
deavoring, in  their  connections  with  foreigners,  improperly  tO'  convert 
the  laws  and  treaties  of  their  country  to  their  private  advantage.  The 
question  however  is,  whether  the  Danish  Government  (whose  dut> 
it  never  can  be  pretended  to  be,  to  put  arbitrary  bounds  to  the  lawful 
commercial  profits  of  its  subjects)  has  ever  taken  any  steps  towards 
preventing  such  abuses  as  might  justly  supply  occasion  for  complaint ; 
whether,  Ixjth  before  and  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  war, 
laws  have  not  been  published,  and  other  measures  taken,  the  grand 
object  of  which  was  to  preserve  the  trade  of  Denmark  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  treaty,  by  checking  the  fraudulent  designs  of  certain  un- 
principled individuals;  and,  finally,  whether  those  offenders,  whose 
transgressions  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  magistrates,  have 
been  brought  to  public  justice,  and  punished  as  they  deserved? 

Immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  maritime  operations  in  the 
present  war,  the  necessary  qualities  and  duties  of  those  persons  who 
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were  desirous,  either  as  ship-owners  or  masters,  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages which  the  happy  neutrahty  of  Denmark  seemed  to  offer,  were 
most  minutely  and  accurately  defined  by  two  royal  ordonnances,  dated 
22d  and  23d  of  February,  1793.  According  to  the  rule  laid  down  in 
these  ordonnances,  everj-  person  who  solicited  a  royal  passport  must 
be  a  Danish  citizen,  settled  within  the  King's  dominions,  that  is  to  say, 
having  a  fixed  abode,  the  domicile  and  residence,  if  married,  of  his 
family,  and  if  not,  of  himself,  when  not  occasionally  absent  upon 
business ;  he  must  also,  if  thus  qualified  as  a  citizen,  be  provided  with 
a  certificate  from  the  proper  magistrates,  stating  his  declaration  upon 
oath  before  them,  either  that  the  ship  is  solely  his  property,  or,  if  there 
be  coowners,  that  everv  one  of  them  without  exception  is  a  Danish 
subject ;  together  with  a  clause  also  upon  oath,  that  the  ship  is  not 
laden  with  any  articles  declared  to  be  contraband  by  any  treaty,  nor 
with  goods  belonging  to  any  of  the  l>elligerent  Powers  or  their  sub- 
jects. It  is  not  till  after  the  fulfilment  of  all  these  conditions,  that  a 
passport  can  be  issued,  which  even  then,  in  order  to  prevent  all  possible 
abuses  by  a  second  expedition,  is  valid  only  for  a  single  voyage,  that  is. 
till  the  return  of  the  ship  to  some  p)ort  in  Denmark.  It  must  be  fur- 
ther obser\^ed,  that  all  those  vessels  which  are  intended  to  sail  beyond 
Cape  Finisterre,  must  be  provided  with  other  passports,  grantable  to 
none  but  such  as  have  already  been  Danish  citizens  for  the  space  at 
least  of  three  years.  I  shall  pass  over  the  further  obligations  binding 
on  ship-owners,  as  to  other  needful  documents  for  their  vessels :  such 
are  the  builder's  brief,  bill  of  sale,  measuring-bill,  muster-roll,  etc.,  etc.. 
and  proceed  to  a  few  necessary  explanations  on  the  two  subjects  of 
contraband  and  admission  to  the  rights  of  burgher  or  citizen. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  hostilities,  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  delivered  in  petitions,  praying  to  be  admitted  tc 
the  privileges  of  the  burghership.  some  wnth  intent  to  settle  in  ? 
country  exempted  from  the  horrors  of  war;  others,  that,  in  their  re- 
spective characters  of  mariners,  or  ship-masters,  they  might  again  ob- 
tain employment  in  that  way  of  life  in  which  they  had  been  educated, 
and  which  could  now  no  longer  be  had  in  their  native  countries:  thi.- 
was  more  especially  the  case  in  His  Majesty's  German  dominion  i. 
which  being  situated  nearer  to  the  scene  of  war.  seemed,  upon  th« : 
account,  to  require  more  particular  attention.  The  precaution,  then - 
fore,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  ordonnances  of  the  22d  and  24l 
of  December,  1796,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  that,  besides  the  cond  - 
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tions  already  detailed,  no  married  man  should  be  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  a  burgher,  whose  family  resided  in  any  other  place  than  that  in 
which  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  burghership;  and  that  every  captain 
or  master  of  a  vessel  should  find  undeniable  security  to  the  amount 
of  200  rix-dollars,  which  seairity  was  not  to  be  released  till  the  ex- 
piration of  five  years ;  a  space  of  time  considered  as  sufficient  to  de- 
termine whether  he  entertained  a  real  intention  of  settling  forever 
within  the  territories  of  His  Danish  Majesty.  It  was  further  directed, 
in  order  to  prevent  foreigners  from  settling  in  the  villages  or  in  the 
country,  where  they  might  easily  withdraw  themselves  from  the  eyes 
of  the  police,  that  no  stranger  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  pro- 
fession of  a  mariner,  unless  he  became  a  burgher  of  some  commercial 
town  or  other  place  entitled  to  the  same  privileges.  When  these  facts 
and  ordonnances  are  compared  with  what  the  noble  Lord  has  been 
pleased  to  advance  as  to  the  facility  of  Danish  burghership,  asserting, 
"that  the  privileges  of  being  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  burgher  in 
each  Danish  city,  is  sold  to  the  first  comer,  without  any  attention  being 
paid  whether  the  person  is  a  Cherokee  Indian,  Mandingo  negro,  En- 
glish or  Dutchman,"  one  can  not  but  be  led  to  suspect  that  the  accusa- 
tion is  founded  on.  something  else  than  mere  ignorance  of  the  real 
situation  of  affairs. 

Nor  less  extraordinary  is  the  charge  which  the  noble  Lord  has  ven- 
tured to  make  with  respect  to  contraband.  ''The  harbors,"  says  he, 
"of  Carthagena,  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  Toulon,  L'Orient,  Brest,  and  Rochefort, 
have  received  all  their  naval  stores  from  the  hands  of  neutrals" :  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  impeach  the  Danish  flag,  as  taking  the  principal 
share  in  this  illicit  commerce.  It  is  only  the  consummate  assurance 
with  which  this  accusation  is  made  by  the  pen  of  a  man  of  his  rank 
and  office,  that  can,  perhaps,  for  a  moment  procure  it  credit  with  a 
few  of  his  countrymen.  If,  indeed,  the  Government  of  Denmark  has. 
upon  any  point,  made  use  of  peculiar  precautions  to  secure  itself  from 
blame  or  suspicion,  it  has  been  upon  this.  Exclusive  of  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  afore-mentioned  royal  ordonnances,  another  decree  was 
promulgated  on  the  2(Sth  of  March,  1794,  under  a  supposition  that  some 
abuses  had  taken  place;  in  this  the  exportation  of  every  species  of 
contraband  to  a  belligerent  State  is  severely  prohibited:  and  in  case 
of  the  shipment  of  such  articles  for  neutral  ports,  the  ship-owners  are 
bound  to  deliver  to  the  proper  magistrates  certificates  of  the  arrival 
and  unloading  of  these  articles  at  the  respective  neutral  ports  to  which 
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they  had  been  avowedly  destined.  We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  no 
commercial  nation  ever  before  adopted  such  strong  and  effectual  means 
to  avoid  and  secure  itself  from  any  reproach  of  this  sort ;  and  we  defy, 
in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  the  noble  Lord,  and  all  our  other  open  and 
secret  enemies,  to  produce  a  single  fact  to  prove,  that  from  this  period 
there  has  been  exported  from  any  Danish  port  any  contraband  of  war 
destined  to  any  port  of  a  belligerent.  Had  his  Lordship  been  ac- 
quainted with  such  an  instance,  he  had  the  means  of  preferring  his 
complaints  in  the  name  of  his  nation,  with  the  most  positive  certainty 
of  obtaining  all  possible  satisfaction.  Such  an  odious  insinuation, 
therefore,  whether  originating  from  the  noble  Lord  himself,  or  from 
some  other  person,  of  whose  secret  malice  he  may  not  have  been  aware, 
thrown  out  too  in  general  expressions,  Nvithout  proof,  without  in- 
stancing a  single  fact,  and  at  a  time  when  fears  and  anxieties  pervaded 
every  bosom,  can  not  but  render  the  motive  to  it  extremely  suspicious. 

The  ordonnance  of  July  25,  1798,  concerning  the  merchantmen  from  J 
Fleckeroe,  contained  also  the  strictest  regulations  that  can  well  be  de-  i 
vised  for  preventing  the  secret  conveyance  of  military  contraband  by 
the  Danish  merchant  ships  sailing  under  convoy :  the  result  has  fully 
demonstrated  the  efficacy  of  these  measures;  and  the  severity  which  , 
has  been  displayed  in  punishing  every  offense  against  these  regula-  I 
tions,   when   publicly   denounced    and    legally   proved,    must   convince 
every  impartial  observer,  that  the  Danish  Grovernment  was  seriously 
resolved  not  to  suffer  the  \nolation  of  its  laws.    The  partners  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  in  Copenhagen,  against  whom  an  information  was  laid 
at  the  suit  of  the  King's  attorney,  for  an  abuse  with  respect  to  royal 
sea  passes,  have  long  since  been  exiled:  another  person,  a  ship-owner, 
■who  had  sold  his  name  as  a  cover  for  vessels  belonging  to  belligerents, 
was  punished  with  banishment,  his  name  rendered  infamous,  and  his 
property  confiscated ;  and  even  at  this  moment  several  prosecutions  of 
the  same  nature  are  pending  before  the  tribunals.    So  much  by  way  of 
reply  to  the  naked  assertion  of  the  noble  I^rd,  that  any  illicit  and 
fraudulent  practices  of  neutralization  are  favored  and  supported  by 
those  very  authorities  upon  whom  it  is  incumbent  to  prevent  the  flag 
from,  being  abused,  and  to  watch  over  the  lawful  course  of  commerce. 

But  our  author,  who  is,  it  seems,  fully  instructed  in  the  secret  springs 
which  actuate  the  northern  Powers,  and  Denmark  in  particular,  sup-  i 
plies  us  with  some  perfectly  new,  and  indeed  unexpected  illustrations.  | 
Great  plans,  says  he,  were  formed  for  monopolizing  the  trade  and  navi-  j 
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gation  of  the  Dutch  into  Danish  hands ;  for  covering  the  trade  to  the 
French  and  Dutch  W'pst  India  settlements,  and  converting  it  to  their 
own  profit:  the  whole  traffic  of  the  Mauritius  was  carried  on  through 
Danish  hands ;  the  settlement  at  Batavia  was  alone,  by  their  means, 
preserved  to  the  mother  country ;  the  hostile  design  of  interrupting 
the  commerce  of  Britain  became  prevalent  throughout  the  nation ;  and 
the  Government  found  itself  as  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  levy- 
ing taxes  and  imposing  duties  upon  this  commerce,  as  the  merchants 
were  of  monopolizing  it. 

The  strong  and  obvious  reply  which  everybody  acquainted  with  the 
subject  must  make  to  the  accusation,  is  this,  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment never  has  interfered,  nor  does  it  now  in  the  smallest  degree,  with 
the  commerce  of  its  subjects ;  it  acknowledges  it  to  be  its  duty  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  country  by  every  proper  support  on  its  part ; 
to  protect  every  fair  branch  of  industry ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be  in  its 
power,  to  promote  every  natural  and  accustomed  trade,  and  secure  it 
from  molestation ;  but  as  to  speculations,  it  leaves  these  entirely  to  the 
indi\iduals  who  make  it  their  business  to  avail  themselves  of  times 
and  circumstances,  according  to  their  skill :  in  such  cases  it  only  inter- 
feres when  compelled  to  act  either  as  a  judge  of  the  actions  of  its  sub- 
jects, or  as  their  protector  against  unjust  attacks.  With  respect  to  the 
revenues  which  the  Danish  Government  derives  from  the  trade  car- 
ried on  by  its  subjects,  it  is  indeed  extraordinary  how  these  can  be  an 
object  of  reproach  in  the  mouth  of  the  subject  of  a  country,  which 
from  her  own  commerce,  extended  over  every  ocean,  collects  the  most 
considerable  part  of  her  revenue,  and  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
greatness.  In  Denmark  these  duties  are  so  moderate,  that  they  may 
be  considered  as  barely  furnishing  the  supply  necessary  for  those 
various  charges  of  the  State,  which  the  conduct  of  the  belligerents,  and 
the  precautions  requisite  for  securing  trade  from  absolute  destruc- 
tion, have  occasioned ;  and  the  Government  has  always  been  willing  to 
forego  a  part  the  moment  it  appeared  likely  to  produce  misunder- 
standing or  inconvenience;  such,  for  instance,  was  the  revoking  the 
liberty  granted  of  carrying  freights  from  the  East  Indies  to  ports  in 
Europe  (a  privilege  then  used  by  only  four  vessels),  as  soon  as  it  was 
apprehended  that  its  further  use  might  give  rise  to  abuses,  and  cause 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent  Powers :  such,  also,  was  its 
putting  a  stop  to  the  distribution  of  those  passports,  which,  in  a  few 
instances,  had  l3een  granted  to  Danish  ship-owners  in  Europe  for  such 
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vessels  as  they  had  given  instructions  to  purchase  in  the  East  Indies. 

But  to  return  to  the  commercial  projects  pretended  by  our  author 
to  have  been  formed  by  Denmark,  and  to  the  question  of  whether  there 
really  does  exist  a  plan  for  monopolizing  the  French  and  Dutch  East 
and  West  India  trade :  I  can  not  but  think  such  an  accusation  rather 
singular  from  an  English  statesman,  who  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
•been  ignorant  that  his  countrymen,  even  before  his  publication  came 
out,  had  rendered  the  very  idea  of  such  a  design  impossible,  by  seizing 
on  the  greatest  part  of  the  French  and  Dutch  settlements  both  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies :  such  a  plan  too  must  have  been  discovered  by 
efforts  in  some  degree  at  least  corresponding  with  the  greatness  of  the 
undertaking.  If,  therefore,  the  case  be  otherwise,  the  noble  Lord  must 
forgive  us  for  treating  the  suggestion  as  altogether  a  chimera  of  his 
own  brain,  and  the  facts  which  follow  will  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject. 

According  to  the  best  statistical  accounts,  the  French  trade  in  the 
West  Indies  before  the  revolution,  employed  everj'  year  600  vessels, 
each,  upon  an  average,  of  250  tons :  the  Dutch  trade  to  Surinam,  and 
the  other  West  India  settlements,  required  every  year  about  107  ves- 
sels. The  Dutch  East  India  Company  sent  every  year  to  Batavia  be- 
tween 20  and  30  large  vessels ;  and  the  French  trade  to  the  Mauritius, 
Bourbon,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  employed  about  180  vessels. 

It  might  be  foreseen  that  a  part  of  this  trade,  during  a  war  between 
the  great  maritime  Powers,  would  fall  into  neutral  hands ;  and  a  nation, 
which  owes  its  flourishing  condition  to  the  extent  of  its  trade,  can  not 
take  it  amiss  that  the  merchants  of  other  countries  also  know  how  to 
make  use  of  conjunctures:  but  what  proportion  do  our  commercial 
undertakings  bear  with  respect  to  the  plans  supposed  to  be  formed 
by  us? 

For  the  Danish  trade  to  the  W  est  Indies,  only  the  following  pass- 
ports have  been  distributed  throughout  all  the  Danish  dominions : 

In  the  year  1797,  to  vessels  bound  for  St.  Croix,  23 ;  for  St.  Thomas, 
2]  ;  for  St.  Croix  and  St.  Thomas  together,  25 ;  for  the  West  Indies, 
without  mentioning  any  place  in  particular,  5 ;  for  foreign  settlements 
in  the  West  Indies,  12. 

In  the  year  1798,  for  St.  Croix,  26;  for  St.  Thomas,  22;  for  St. 
Croix  and  St.  Thomas  together,  18 ;  for  the  West  Indies  in  general,  1 ; 
for  foreign  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  9. 

In  the  vear  1799,  for  St.  Croix,  28;  for  St.  Thomas,   18;  for  St. 
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Croix  and  St.  Thomas  together.  19;  for  the  West  indies  in  general, 
none;  for  foreign  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  10. 

Returned  from  the  East  Indies,  besides  those  ships  that  belong  to  the 
East  India  Company,  and  which  only  carry  on  a  direct  trade  to  the 
settlements  belonging  to  Denmark: 

In  the  year  1797,  eleven  vessels  for  private  account,  five  of  which 
were  from  the  Danisih  settlemen):s  at  Tranquebar,  and  in  Bengal:  the 
other  six  from  the  different  European  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  east  of  it ; 

In  the  year  1798,  thirteen  ships  for  private  account,  four  of  which 
were  sent  from  the  Danish,  the  rest  from  other  European  settlements. 

In  the  year  1799,  likewise  thirteen  ships  for  private  accotmt,  four 
of  which  also  were  from  the  Danish  settlements. 

If  to  these  be  added  one  single  vessel  which  has  unloaded  a  cargo, 
chartered  in  the  East  Indies  upon  freight  to  a  port  without  the  Danish 
dominions,  this  is  a  complete  list  of  all  the  vessels  returned  from  the 
East  Indies  for  the  account  of  private  owners  during  the  above-men- 
tioned years. 

The  comparison  of  this  list,  with  the  many  hundred  vessels  which 
were  occupied  in  the  French  and  Dutch  East  and  West  India  trade, 
will  fully  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  reality  of  the  plans  and 
operations  of  commerce,  said,  by  the  noble  Lord,  to  be  adopted  by  us, 
as  well  as  of  the  amount  of  our  profit,  greatly  lessened  by  the  fre- 
quent captures  of  many  valuable  cargoes.  If,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
considered  that  a  trade  to  all  the  different  corners  of  the  world  occu- 
pies the  speculations  of  Danish  merchants  even  in  the  most  profound 
peace,  and  has  occasioned  a  proportionable  number  of  regular  ex- 
peditions, the  increase  of  our  commerce  in  these  branches,  the  direct 
trade  to  our  own  settlements  being  deducted,  will  hardly  justify  any 
jealous  apprehension,  or  be  looked  upon  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  charge  of  hostile  endeavors  to  diminish  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  founded  upon  real  fact,  or  upon  any  injuries  done  to 
that  country,  is  fully  demonstrated  by  taking  a  general  view  of  its 
traffic.  The  mercantile  fleet  of  Great  Britain  covers  every  sea;  and 
in  every  session  of  Parliament,  the  Minister  himself  congratulates  his 
nation  on  account  of  the  flourishing  state  of  its  commerce,  which, 
during  the  course  of  the  present  war,  has  arrived  to  a  height  beyond 
any  example  of  preceding  times.     The  value  of  the  import  trade  of 
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Great  Britain  has  arisen  from  17,804,024£  to  which  it  amounted  ir 
the  year  1787,  to  above  24  milHons,  which  was  the  amount  in  the  year 
1798.  The  export,  which  in  the  year  1787  amounted  to  16,870,114;^ 
was  in  the  year  1798  announced  to  be  33,655,396£.  In  the  year  1792, 
284  vessels  arrived  in  the  river  Thames  from  the  British  settlements 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  year  1798,  their  number  was  increased  tc 
347.  The  maritime  trade  of  London  has,  since  the  year  1792,  accord- 
ing to  accounts  laid  before  Parliament,  been  augmented  by  1,000  ves- 
sels from  foreign  ports,  and  the  trade  of  the  whole  country  in  propor- 
tion. After  such  proofs,  it  must  be  plain  in  what  light  complaints  oi 
encroachments  upon  British  commerce  are  to  be  considered. 

Denmark  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  the  increase  of  her  commerce, 
and  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  those  advantages,  to  which  her 
neutrality  (a  neutrality  not  maintained  without  many  sacrifices)  ought 
justly  to  have  entitled  her.  If,  indeed,  her  trade,  during  the  first  years 
of  the  war,  was  considerably  augmented,  those  advantages  have,  how- 
ever, of  late  remarkably  decreased,  and  some  sources  have  been  en- 
tirely lost,  partly  by  occurring  circumstances,  and  partly  by  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  Great  Britain.  The  shipping  of  Denmark  has  of  late 
evidently  diminished.  The  rigorous  measures  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment; the  extended  instructions  given  to  their  ships  of  war  and  priva- 
teers, joined  to  the  frequent  and  vexatious  conduct  of  the  latter  in 
even  going  beyond  these  instructions;  the  assumed  authority  of  the 
tribunals,  and,  in  particular,  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the 
inferior  courts  of  admiralty  out  of  Europe,  together  with  the  slow 
progress  of  suits  in  the  superior  courts  of  justice:  these,  and  other 
circumstances,  the  recital  of  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
answer,  have  not  failed,  by  their  influence,  to  destroy  our  trade  in  the 
first  moments  of  its  prosperity. 

By  declaring  even  principal  ports  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  during 
the  last  two  years,  Great  Britain  has  stopped  the  most  considerable 
channels  of  Danish  commerce,  which  is  not  so  much  founded  on  mere 
si>eculation,  as  on  the  export  and  import  of  mutual  necessaries.     In 
cases  of  blockade,  the  rights  of  the  blockading  Power  have  received  a:i 
extension,  which  is  neither  founded  on  common  usage,  nor  on  the  lav 
of  nations.     Is  it  reasonable  that  a  mere  declaration  should  be  suffi 
cient  to  repel  all  neutral  ships  from  the  entire  coasts  of  a  country 
even  when  there  is  not  an  armed  vessel  to  be  seen  for  the  purpose  o 
effecting  the  blockade?     Nay,  for  a  neutral  to  have  left  a  port  blocke< 
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up  in  this  manner,  and  at  which  she  had  arrived  before  that  declara- 
tion, has  been  esteemed  a  crime  to  be  punished  with  condemnation. 
Between  the  declarations  of  all  the  Dutch  harbors  being  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  the  end  of  August  in  the  present  year,  120  Danish  ves- 
sels have  been  captured  by  the  Knglish :  some  of  which  are  condemned, 
others  restored,  and  several  still  waiting  judgment  in  the  first  instance. 
Besides  these,  not  less  than  60  undecided  cases  are  pending  in  the 
court  of  appeals:  the  dates  of  some  of  these  are  very  old,  and'they  are 
all  of  importance.  It  is,  moreover,  almost  grown  into  a  rule,  that 
when  the  neutral  owner,  after  such  a  long  delay,  which  is  quite  con- 
trary to  treaty,  has  at  length  obtained  judgment  in  his  favor,  neither 
the  expenses  nor  interest  are  to  be  paid  to  him.  I  shall  remain  silent 
as  to  the  many  injustices  committed,  as  well  by  privateers  as  by  the 
tribunals  in  the  West  Indies,  where  cargoes,  consisting  of  Danish 
produce,  in  vessels,  of  which  there  was  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  their 
being  Danish,  and  bound  for  Danish  settlements,  have  been  confiscated 
without  the  least  compunction,  and  that  on  the  most  unreasonable 
grounds.  This  may  be  sufiTicient  to  prove,  that  Denmark,  much  rather 
than  Great  Britain,  is  entitled  to  complain  of  encroachments  on  hei 
trade,  and  of  commercial  jealousy. 

What  the  noble  Lord  finally  has  been  pleased  to  say  of  the  political 
strength  of  Denmark,  lies  not  within  the  bounds  of  this  essay.  He 
may.  however,  rest  assured,  that  Denmark,  in  the  wisdom  of  her  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  patriotism  of  her  subjects,  will  always  find  effec- 
tual means  to  defend  herself  and  maintain  her  rights;  and  that  this 
brave  nation,  on  whom  he  endeavors  to  throw  an  odium,  does  not  yield 
in  patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  Government  of  any  other  nation  upon 
earth. 

December  i6,  i8oo. 


Convention  between  Russia  and  Sweden  for  the  Reestablishment  of 
an  Armed  Neutrality,  December  16,  1800^ 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity: 

The  freedom  of  navigation  and  security  of  commerce  of  neutral 


iTranslation.  French  text  at  Martens,  Recucil  de  Traitcs,  vol.  7,  p.  173.  Ac- 
cepted and  ratified  by  His  Swedish  Majesty  on  December  20,  and  by  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  on  December  8/20  of  the  same  year. 
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Powers  having  been  compromised,  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  having  been  disregarded  in  the  present  naval  war,  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  led  by  their  love  of  justice  and  by  an  equal  s:olicitude  for  all  that 
may  contribute  to  public  prosperity  in  their  States,  have  deemed  it 
advisable  to  give  a  new  sanction  to  the  principles  of  neutrality,  which, 
.indestructible  in  their  essence,  require  only  the  cooperation  of  the 
governments  interested  in  their  maintenance  to  make  them  respected. 
With  this  view  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  manifested,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  August  15  to  the  Courts  of  the  North,  to  whose  interest  like- 
wise it  is  to  adopt  uniform  measures  under  similar  circumstances,  how 
greatly  he  has  at  heart  the  reestablishment,  in  all  its  inviolability,  the 
right  common  to  all  peoples  to  navigate  and  to  carry  on  commerce 
freely  and  independently  of  the  temporary  interests  of  belligerent  par- 
ties. His  Swedish  Majesty  shares  the  desires  and  sentiments  of  his 
august  ally,  and  a  happy  likeness  of  interests,  strengthening  their 
mutual  confidence,  has  determined  them  to  reestablish  the  system  of 
armed  neutrality,  which  was  followed  with  such  success  during  the 
last  American  war,  by  renewing  its  beneficent  maxims  in  a  new  con- 
vention adapted  to  present  circumstances. 

To  this  end,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  His  Imperial 
Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries, 
to  wit :  His  Swedish  Majesty,  Baron  Court  of  Stedingk,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to 
His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  Lieutenant  General  in  hi? 
Armies,  Chamberlain  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  Colonel  of  a  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  Chevalier  Commander  of  his  Orders,  Grand  Cross  Chev- 
alier of  his  Order  of  the  Sword,  and  C!hevalier  of  the  French  Order 
for  Military  Merit:  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias, 
Count  Theodor  de  Rostopsin,  his  Privy  Councilor,  Member  of  his 
Council,  Principal  Minister  of  the  College  of  Foreign  AflFairs,  Post- 
master General  of  the  Empire.  Grand  Chancellor  and  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Chevalier  of  the  Or- 
ders of  St.  Andrew,  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the 
First  Class,  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Lazare,  of  the  Annunciation,  of  St. 
Ferdinand,  of  St.  Maurice  and  of  St.  Lazare,  of  St.  Ferdinand  and 
of  St.  Hubert:  who  having  exchanged  their  respective  full  powers 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 


I 
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Article  1 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  declare  their  desire  to  see  to  the  strictest  enforce- 
ment of  the  prohibition  of  commerce  in  contraband  on  the  part  of 
their  subjects  with  any  of  the  Powers  whatsoever  now  at  war  or  that 
may  hereafter  enter  into  the  war. 

Article  2 

To  avoid  any  ambiguity  and  any  misunderstanding  regarding  what 
should  be  considered  contraband,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  and 
His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  declare  that  they  recognize 
as  such  only  the  following  articles,  to  wit:  cannon,  mortars,  firearms, 
pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  bullets,  balls,  guns,  gun  flints,  fuses,  powder, 
saltpeter,  sulphur,  breastplates,  pikes,  swords,  swordbelts,  cartridge- 
boxes,  saddles  and  bridles,  except  such  quantities  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  vessel  and  of  those  composing  its 
crew ;  and  all  other  articles  whatsoever  not  here  enumerated  shall  not 
be  considered  war  or  naval  munitions,  nor  shall  they  be  subject  to 
confiscation,  and  consequently  they  shall  pass  freely  and  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  the  slightest  difficulties.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  present 
article  shall  in  no  way  impair  the  special  provisions  of  previous  treaties 
with  the  belligerent  Parties,  by  which  articles  of  a  similar  nature  may 
have  been  reserved,  prohibited,  or  permitted. 

Article  3 

All  that  is  to  be  considered  contraband  having  thus  been  determined 
and  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  preceding  article,  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  intend  and  desirt 
that  all  other  trade  shall  be  and  remain  absolutely  free.  In  order  to 
safeguard  adequately  the  general  principles  of  the  natural  law,  of 
which  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
neutral  peoples,  is  a  direct  consequence.  Their  Majesties  have  resolved 
to  leave  them  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  an  arbitrary  interpretation 
that  may  be  influenced  by  isolated  and  temporary  interests.  To  this 
end  they  have  agreed: 

(1)  That  all  vessels  may  navigate  freely  from  port  to  port  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 
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(2)  That  elfects  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  said  Powers  at  war 
shall  be  free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band goods. 

(3)  That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  none  shall 
be  considered  such  except  a  port  where  the  attacking  Power  shall 
have  disposed  and  stationed  its  vessels  sufficiently  near  to  render  access 
thereto  clearly  dangerous,  and  that  no  vessel  sailing  toward  a  blockaded 
port  shall  be  considered  as  having  contravened  the  present  convention, 
unless,  after  having  been  notified  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
blockading  fleet  of  the  condition  of  the  port,  it  shall  attempt,  either' 
by  force  or  by  ruse,  to  enter  therein. 

(4)  That  neutral  vessels  may  not  be  arrested  except  for  just  cause 
and  for  self-evident  acts ;  that  their  cases  shall  be  tried  without  delay ; 
that  the  procedure  shall  always  be  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal ;  and 
that  in  every  instance,  in  addition  to  the  indemnities  granted  to  the  - 
who  have  suffered  loss,  without  having  been  at  fault,  complete  sati- 
faction  shall  be  rendered  to  the  flag  of  Their  Majesties. 

(5)  That  the  declaration  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel 
or  vessels  of  the  Royal  or  Imperial  Navy,  which  accompanies  the 
convoy  of  one  or  more  merchant  ships,  that  his  convoy  carries  no 
contraband  goods,  must  be  considered  sufficient,  and  that  thereupon 
there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  visit  either  his  vessel  or  those  of  his 
convoy. 

The  better  to  ensure  to  these  principles  the  respect  due  to  stipula- 
tions  dictated   by  a  disinterested  desire  to  maintain  the   inalienable 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  give  further  proof  of  their  devotior 
to  and  love  of  justice,  the  high  contracting  Powers,  hereby  bind  them 
selves  most  solemnly  to  issue  new  and  strict  orders  forbidding  theii 
captains,  whether  of  ships  of  the  line  or  of  merchant  ships,  to  load, 
hold,  or  conceal  on  board  any  articles  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  pri 
ent  convention,  might  be  considered  contraband,  and  to  see,  respect- 
ively, to  the  execution  of  the  orders  that  they  shall  have  published  Bi 
their  admiralties  and  wherever  else  it  may  be  necessary,  with  a  vie\ 
to  which  the  ordinance,  which  shall  renew  this  prohibition  under  th 
severest  penalties,  shall  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  present  act.  i  i 
order  that  there  may  be  no  allegation  of  ignorance  thereof. 

Article  4 


To  protect  the  commerce  of  their  subjects  in  common  on  the  bai  s 
of  the  principles  hereinbefore  laid  down,  His  Majesty  the  King 
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Sweden  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  have  seen  fit  to 
equip  separately  a  number  of  war-ships  and  frigates  proportional  to 
this  object,  as  the  squadrons  of  each  Power  will  have  to  take  their 
station  and  to  be  used  for  such  convoying  as  its  commerce  and  its 
navigation  may  require,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  and  the  quality 
of  the  trade  of  each  nation. 

Article  5 

To  prevent  the  annoyances  that  may  arise  as  the  result  of  the  bad 
faith  of  those  who  make  use  of  the  flag  of  a  nation  to  which  they  do 
not  belong,  it  is  agreed  to  lay  down  as  an  inviolable  rule  that,  for  a 
vessel  to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  country  whose  flag  it 
flies,  its  captain  and  half  of  its  crew  must  belong  to  that  country,  and 
it  must  have  on  board  papers  and  passports  in  good  and  due  form ; 
but  any  vessel  that  shall  not  observe  this  rule  and  that  shall  con- 
travene the  published  ordinances  to  this  eflFect,  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  present  convention,  shall  lose  all  right  to  the  protection  of  the 
contracting  Powers,  and  the  government  to  which  it  belongs  shall  bear 
alone  the  losses,  damages,  and  annoyances  that  may  result  therefrom. 

Article  6 

If  it  should  happen,  however,  that  the  merchant  ships  of  either  of 
the  Powers  should  be  in  waters  where  the  war-ships  of  the  same  na- 
tion are  not  stationed  and  where  they  could  not  have  recourse  to  their 
own  convoys,  then  the  commanding  officer  of  the  war-ships  of  the 
other  Power  must,  if  requested,  give  them,  sincerely  and  in  good 
faith,  the  assistance  that  they  may  need,  and  in  such  case,  the  war- 
ships and  frigates  of  either  of  the  Powers  shall  act  as  a  support  and 
protection  to  the  merchant  ships  of  the  other;  it  being  understood, 
however,  that  those  asking  such  aid  shall  not  have  engaged  in  any 
commerce  that  is  illicit  or  contrary  to  the  principles  of  neutrality. 

Article  7 

This  convention  shall  have  no  retroactive  eflFect,  and  consequently 
no  action  shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  diflferences  which  may  have 
arisen  before  its  conclusion,  unless  it  is  a  question  of  continuous  acts 
of  violence,  tending  to  establish  an  oppressive  system  for  all  the 
neutral  nations  of  Europe  in  general. 
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Article  8 

If,  in  spite  of  the  most  scrupulous  care  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Powers  and  in  spite  of  the  observance  of  the  most  complete  neutrality 
by  them,  merchant  ships  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  or  of 
His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  should  be  insulted,  pillaged. 
■  or  taken  by  the  war-ships  or  privateers  of  either  of  the  Powers  at 
war,  then  the  Minister  of  the  injured  party  to  the  government  whose 
war-ships  or  privateers  shall  have  committed  such  acts  shall  make 
representations,  demand  the  seized  merchant  ship,  and  insist  upon 
suitable  indemnification,  never  losing  sight  of  the  reparation  due  for 
the  insult  to  the  flag.  The  Minister  of  the  other  contracting  Part\ 
shall  join  with  him  and  support  his  complaints  in  the  most  energetic 
and  eflFectual  manner,  and  they  shall  thus  act  in  concert  and  in  per- 
fect accord.  If  justice  should  be  refused  on  these  complaints,  or  if 
the  rendering  of  justice  should  be  postponed  from  time  to  time,  then 
Their  Majesties  shall  employ  reprisals  against  the  Power  so  refus- 
ing, and  they  shall  take  counsel  with  each  other  as  to  the  most  ef-^ 
fectual  method  of  carrying  out  such  reprisals. 

Article  9 

If  either  of  the  two  Powers  or  both  of  them,  because  of  or  in  con-* 
tempt  of  the  present  convention,  should  be  disturbed,  molested,  or  at-j 
tacked,  it  is  likewise  agreed  that  they  shall  make  common  cause  foil 
their  mutual  defense  and  shall  work  and  act  in  concert  to  secure  ful 
and  complete  satisfaction  both  for  the  insult  to  their  flag  and  for  the 
losses  caused  to  their  subjects. 

Article  10 

The  principles  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the  present  act  shall 
be  applicable  also  to  all  naval  wars,  which  may  unfortunately  arise  to 
disturb  Europe.  These  stipulations  shall  therefore  be  regarded  as 
permanent  and  shall  constitute  the  rule  for  the  contracting  Powers 
in  the  matter  of  commerce  and  navigation,  whenever  there  shall  bet 
occasion  to  pass  upon  the  rights  of  neutral  nations.  j 

Article  11 

The  principal  aim  and  object  of  this  convention  being  to  ensur< 
general  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation.  His  Majesty  the  Kinf 
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of  Sweden  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  agree  and 
bind  themselves  in  advance  to  permit  other  neutral  Powers  to  accede 
hereto,  and  that  by  adopting  the  principles  they  shall  share  the  obliga- 
tions as  well  as  the  advantages. 

Article  12 

In  order  that  the  Powers  at  war  may  not  allege  ignorance  of  the 
arrangements  concluded  between  their  said  Majesties,  they  agree  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  belligerent  parties  the  measures  which 
they  have  together  adopted,  which  are  all  the  less  hostile  because 
they  are  not  detrimental  to  any  other  country,  for  they  tend  solely  to 
protect  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  their  respective  subjects. 

Article  13 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties, and  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  in  good  and  due  form 
within  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible,  from  the  day  on  which  it  is 
signed. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  and  hereto  affixed  the  seal  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  4/16,  1800. 

[L.  S.]   Court  Stedingk 
[L.  S.]   Count  de  Rostopsin 


Convention  between  Russia  and  Denmark  for  the  Reestablishment 
of  an  Armed  Neutrality,  December  16,  1800^ 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity: 
The  freedom  of  navigation  and  security  of  commerce  of  neutral 
Powers  having  been  compromised,  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  having  been  disregarded  in  the  present  naval  war,  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  led  by  their  love  of  justice  and  by  an  equal  solici- 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  7,  p.  182.    Ac- 
cepted and  ratified  by  His  Russian  Majesty  on  February  20,  1801. 
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tude  for  all  that  may  contribute  to  public  prosperity  in  their  States, 
have  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  a  new  sanction  to  the  principles  of 
neutrality,  which,  indestructible  in  their  essence,  require  only  the  co- 
operation of  the  governments  interested  in  their  maintenance  to  make 
them  respected.  W'ith  this  view  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  manifested, 
by  the  declaration  of  August  15  to  the  Courts  of  the  north,  to  whose 
interests  likewise  it  is  to  adopt  uniform  measures  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, how  greatly  he  has  at  heart  the  reestablishment,  in  all  its 
inviolability,  of  the  right  common  to  all  peoples  to  navigate  and  to 
carry  on  commerce  freely  and  independently  of  the  temporary  inter- 
ests of  belligerent  parties.  His  Danish  Majesty  shares  the  desires  and 
sentiments  of  his  august  ally,  and  a  happy  likeness  of  interests, 
strengthening  their  mutual  confidence,  has  determined  them  to  reestab- 
lish the  system  of  armed  neutrality,  which  was  followed  with  such 
success  during  the  last  American  war,  by  renewing  its  beneficent  max- 
ims in  a  new  convention  adapted  to  present  circumstances. 

To  this  end,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  have  appointed  as  their 
plenipotentiaries,  to  wit :  His  Imperial  Majesty.  Count  Theodore  de 
Rostopsin,  His  Privy  Councilor,  Member  of  His  Council,  Principal 
Minister  in  the  College  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Postmaster  General  of  fll 
the  Empire,  Grand  Chancellor  and  Grand  Cross  of  the  Sovereign  Or-  " 
der  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  Chevalier  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Andrew, 
of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky%  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  First  Class,  of  the 
Orders  of  St.  Lazare,  of  the  Annunciation,  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare, 
of  St.  Ferdinand  and  St.  Hubert;  and  His  Danish  Majesty,  Niels  de 
Rosenkrantz.  His  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  his  Chamberlain  and 
General  Aide-de-Camp ;  who.  after  having  exchanged  their  respective 
full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  1 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  declare  their  desire  to  see  to  the  strict- 
est enforcement  of  the  prohibition  of  commerce  in  contraband  on  the 
part  of  their  subjects  with  any  of  the  Powers  whatsoever  now  at  war 
or  that  mav  hereafter  enter  into  the  war. 
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Article  2 

To  avoid  any  ambiguity  and  any  misunderstanding  regarding  what 
should  be  considered  contraband,  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the 
Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  declare 
that  they  recognize  as  such  only  the  following  articles,  to  wit:  can- 
non, mortars,  firearms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  bullets,_  balls,  guns,' 
gun  flints,  fuses,  powder,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  breastplates,  pikes,  swords, 
swordbelts,  cartridge-boxes,  saddles  and  bridles,  except  such  quanti- 
ties thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  vessel  and 
of  those  composing  its  crew ;  and  all  other  articles  whatsoever  not 
here  enumerated  shall  not  be  considered  war  or  naval  munitions,  nor 
shall  they  be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  consequently  they  shall  pass 
freely  and  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  slightest  difficulties.  It  is 
also  agreed  that  the  present  article  shall  in  no  way  impair  the  special 
provisions  of  previous  treaties  with  the  belligerent  parties,  by  which 
articles  of  a  similar  nature  may  have  been  reserved,  prohibited,  or 
permitted. 

Article  3 

All  that  is  to  he  considered  contraband  having  thus  been  determined 
and  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  preceding  article.  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all 
the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  in- 
tend and  desire  that  all  other  trade  shall  be  and  remain  absolutely  free. 
In  order  to  safeguard  adequately  the  general  principles  of  the  natural 
law,  of  which  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  neutral  peoples,  is  a  direct  consequence.  Their  Majesties 
have  resolved  to  leave  them  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  an  arbitrary 
interpretation  that  may  be  influenced  by  isolated  and  temporary  in- 
terests.    To  this  end  they  have  agreed: 

( 1 )  That  all  vessels  may  navigate  freely  from  port  to  port  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

(2)  That  effects  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  said  Powers  at  war 
shall  be  free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band goods. 

(3)  That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  none  shall 
be  considered  such  except  a  port  where  the  attacking  Power  shall 
have  disposed  and  stationed  its  vessels  sufficiently  near  to  render 
access  thereto  clearly  dangerous,  and  that  no  vessel  sailing  toward  a 
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blockaded  port  shall  be  considered  as  having  contravened  the  present 
convention,  unless,  after  having  been  notified  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  blockading  fleet  of  the  condition  of  the  port,  it  shall  at- 
tempt, eitlier  by  force  or  by  ruse,  to  enter  therein. 

(4)  That  neutral  vessels  may  not  be  arrested  except  for  just  cause 
and  for  self-evident  acts ;  that  their  cases  shall  be  tried  without  delay ; 
that  the  procedure  shall  always  be  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal;  and 
that  in  every  instance,  in  addition  to  the  indemnities  granted  to  those 
who  have  suffered  loss,  without  having  been  at  fault,  complete  satis- 
faction shall  be  given  for  the  insult  to  the  flag  of  Their  Majesties. 

(5)  That  the  declaration  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel 
or  vessels  of  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Navy,  which  accompanies  the 
convoy  of  one  or  more  merchant  ships,  that  his  convoy  carries  no  con- 
traband goods,  must  be  considered  sufficient,  and  that  thereupon 
there  shall  be  no  occasion  to  visit  either  his  vessel  or  those  of  his 
convoy. 

The  better  to  ensure  to  these  principles  the  respect  due  to  stipula- 
tions dictated  by  a  disinterested  desire  to  maintain  the  inalienable 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  give  further  proof  of  their  devotion 
to  and  love  of  justice,  the  high  contracting  Powers  hereby  bind  them- 
selves most  solemnly  to  issue  new  and  strict  orders  forbidding  their 
captains,  whether  of  ships  of  the  line  or  of  merchant  ships,  to  load, 
hold,  or  conceal  on  board  any  articles  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  pre^ 
ent  convention,  might  be  considered  contraband,  and  to  see,  respect- 
ively, to  the  execution  of  the  orders  that  they  shall  have  published  in 
their  admiralties  and  wherever  else  it  may  be  necessary,  with  a  view 
to  which  the  ordinance,  which  shall  renew  this  prohibition  under  the 
severest  penalties,  shall  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  present  act.  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  allegation  of  ignorance  thereof. 

Article  4 

To  protect  in  common  the  commerce  of  their  subjects  on  the  basis' 
of  the  principles  hereinbefore  laid  down.  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all 
the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  have 
seen  fit  to  equip  separately  a  number  of  war-ships  and  frigates  propor- 
tional to  this  object,  as  the  squadrons  of  each  Power  will  have  to  take 
their  station  and  be  used  for  such  convoying  as  its  commerce  and 
its  navigation  may  require,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  and  the 
quality  of  the  trade  of  each  nation. 
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Article  5 

To  prevent  the  annoyances  that  may  arise  as  the  result  of  the  bad 
faith  of  those  who  make  use  of  the  flag  of  a  nation  to  which  they  do 
not  belong,  it  is  agreed  to  lay  down  as  an  inviolable  rule  that,  for  ? 
vessel  to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  country  whose  flag 
it  flies,  its  captain  and  half  of  its  crew  must  belong  to  that  country, 
and  it  must  have  on  board  papers  and  passports  in  good  and  due 
form ;  but  any  vessel  that  shall  not  observe  this  rule  and  that  shall 
contravene  the  published  ordinances  to  this  eflFect,  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  present  convention,  shall  lose  all  right  to  the  protection  of  the 
contracting  Powers,  and  the  government  to  which  it  belongs  shall 
bear  alone  the  losses,  damages,  and  annoyances  that  may  result  there- 
from. 

Article  6 

If  it  should  happen,  however,  that  the  merchant  ships  of  either  of 
the  Powers  should  be  in  waters  where  the  war-ships  of  the  same  nation 
are  not  stationed  and  where  they  could  not  have  recourse  to  their 
own  convoys,  then  the  commanding  officer  of  the  war-ships  of  the 
other  Power  must,  if  requested,  give  them  sincerely  and  in  good 
faith,  the  assistance  that  they  may  need,  and  in  such  case,  the  war- 
ships and  frigates  of  either  of  the  Powers  shall  act  as  a  support  and 
protection  to  the  merchant  ships  of  the  other;  it  being  understood, 
however,  that  those  asking  such  aid  shall  not  have  engaged  in  any 
commerce  that  is  illicit  or  contrary  to  the  principles  of  neutrality.* 

Article  7 

This  convention  shall  have  no  retroactive  eflPect,  and  consequently  no 
action  shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  differences  which  may  have  arisen 
before  its  conclusion,  unless  it  is  a  question  of  continuous  acts  of  vio- 
lence, tending  to  establish  an  ^oppressive  system  for  all  the  neutral 
nations  of  Europe  in  general. 

Article  8 

If,  in  spite  of  the  most  scrupulous  care  on  the  part  of  the  two  Powers 
and  in  spite  of  the  observance  of  the  most  complete  neutrality  by  them, 
merchant  ships  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  or  of  His 
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Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway  should  be  insulted,  pillaged, 
or  taken  by  the  war-ships  or  privateers  of  any  of  the  Powers  at  war, 
then  the  Minister  of  the  injured  party  to  the  government  whose 
war-ships  or  privateers  shall  have  committed  such  acts  shall  make  rep- 
resentations, demand  the  seized  ship,  and  insist  upon  suitable  indem- 
nification, never  losing  sight  of  the  reparation  due  for  the  insult  to 
the  flag.  The  Minister  of  the  other  contracting  Party  shall  join  with 
him  and  support  his  complaints  in  the  most  energetic  and  effectual 
manner,  and  they  shall  thiis  act  in  ctincert  and  in  perfect  accord.  If 
justice  should  be  refused  on  these  complaints,  or  if  the  rendering  of 
justice  should  be  postponed  from  time  to  time,  then  Their  Majesties 
shall  employ  reprisals  against  the  Power  so  refusing,  and  they  shall 
take  counsel  with  each  other  as  to  the  most  effectual  method  of  carry- 
ing out  such  reprisals. 

Article  9 

If  either  of  the  two  Powers  or  both  of  them,  because  of  or  in  con- 
tempt of  the  present  convention,  should  be  disturbed,  molested,  or  at- 
tacked, it  is  likewise  agreed  that  they  shall  make  common  cause  for 
their  mutual  defense  and  shall  work  and  act  in  concert  to  secure  fuK 
and  complete  satisfaction  for  the  insult  to  their  flag  and  for  the  losse? 
caused  to  their  subjects. 


Article  10 


The  principles  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the  present  act  sha 
be  applicable  also  to  all  naval  wars,  which  may  unfortunately  arise  to 
disturb  Europe.  These  stipulations  shall  therefore  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent and  shall  constitute  the  rule  for  the  contracting  Powers  ii. 
the  matter  of  commerce  and  navigation,  whenever  there  shall  bf 
occasion  to  pass  upon  the  rights  of  neutral  nations. 

Article  11 

The  principal  aim  and  object  of  this  convention  being  to  ensur 
general  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation,  His  Imperial  Majest 
of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  Kirtg  of  Denmark  and  Norwa 
agree  and  bind  themselves  in  advance  to  permit  other  neutral  Powei  3 
to  accede  hereto,  and  that  by  adopting  the  principles  they  shall  share 
the  obligations  as  well  as  the  advantages  hereof. 
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Article  12 

In  order  that  the  Powers  at  war  may  not  allege  ignorance  of  the 
arrangements  concluded  between  Their  said  Majesties,  they  agree  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  belligerent  parties  the  measures  which 
they  have  together  adopted,  which  are  all  the  less  hostile  because  they 
are  not  detrimental  to  any  other  country,  for  they  tend  solely  to  pro- 
tect the  commerce  and  navigation  of  their  respective  subjects. 

Article  13 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  contracting  Par- 
ties, and  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  in  good  and  due  form 
within  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible,  from  the  day  on  which  it  is 
signed. 

In  faith  whereof,  we.  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  and  hereto  affixed  the  seal  of  our  arms. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  December  4/16,  1800. 

[L.  S.]   Niels   de   Rosenkrantz 
[L.  S.]   Count  de  Rostopsin 


Convention  between  Russian  and  Prussia  for  the  Reestablishment 
of  an  Armed  Neutrality,  December  18,  1800,  and  Supplementary 
Article^ 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity: 
The  freedom  of  navigation  and  security  of  commerce  of  neutral 
Powers  having  been  compromised,  and  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  having  been  disregarded  in  the  present  naval  war,  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia, 
led  by  their  love  of  justice  and  by  an  equal  solicitude  for  all  that  may 
contribute  to  public  prosperity  in  their  States,  have  deemed  it  advisable 
to  give  a  new  sanction  to  the  principles  of  neutrality,  which,  indestruc- 
tible in  their  essence,  require  only  the  cooperation  of  the  governments 

^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens.  Recueil  de  Trait^s,  vol.  7,.  p.  189.    Ac- 
cepted ajid  ratified  by  the  Russian  Emperor,  February  6,  1801. 
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interested  in  their  maintenance  to  make  them  respected.  With  this  view,, 
His  Imperial  Majesty  has  manifested,  by  the  declaration  of  August  15 
to  the  Courts  of  the  north,  to  whose  interests  likewise  it  is  to  adopt 
uniform  measures  under  similar  circumstances,  how  greatly  he  has^ 
at  heart  the  reestablishment,  in  all  its  inviolability,  of  the  right  common 
to  all  peoples  to  navigate  and  to  carry  on  commerce  freely  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  temporary  interests  of  belligerent  parties.  His  Prus- 
sian Majesty  shared  the  desires  and  sentiments  of  his  august  ally,  an(l 
a  happy  likeness  of  interests,  strengthening  their  mutual  confidence,  hafi 
determined  them  to  reestablish  the  system  of  armed  neutrality,  which 
was  followed  with  such  great  success  during  the  last  American  war. 
by  renewing  its  beneficent  maxims  in  a  new  convention  adapted  to 
present  circumstances. 

To  this  end.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  have  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries, 
to  wit :  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Count  Theodor  de  Rostopsin,  his  Priv}' 
Councilor,  Member  of  his  Council,  Principal  Minister  of  the  College  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Postmaster  General  of  the  Empire,  Grand  Chancellor 
and  Grand  Cross  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalenn. 
Chevalier  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Andrew,  of  St.  Alexander  Nevsky.  and 
of  St.  Anne  of  the  First  Class,  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Lazare,  of  the 
Annunciation,  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazare,  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  St. 
Hubert ;  and  His  Prussian  Majesty,  Count  Spiridon  de  Lusi.  Lieutenj\rt 
General  of  Infantry  of  his  Armies,  His  Envoy  Extraordinarv  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russi-^ 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  and  of  the  Order  of  M^ri*  • 
who,  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles: 

Article  1 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia  declare  their  desire  to  see  to  the  strictest  en- 
forcement of  the  prohibition  of  commerce  in  contraband  on  the  pa"t 
of  their  subjects  with  any  of  the  Powers  whatsoever  now  at  war  (  r 
that  may  hereafter  enter  into  the  war. 

Article  2 

To  avoid  any  ambiguity  and  any  misunderstanding  regarding  wV^xt 
should  be  considered  contraband.   His   Imperial   Majesty  of  all  tre 
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Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Pmssia  declare  that  they  recog 
nize  as  such  only  the  following  articles,  to  wit:  cannons,  mortars,  fire 
arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  bullets,  balls,  guns,  gun  flints,  fuses, 
powder,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  breastplates,  pikes,  swords,  swordbelts, 
cartridge-boxes,  saddles  and  bridles,  except  such  quantities  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  vessel  and  of  those  composing 
its  crew;  and  all  other  articles  whatsoever  not  here  enumerated  shall 
not  be  considered  war  or  naval  munitions,  nor  shall  they  be  subject  to 
confiscation,  and  consequently  they  shall  pass  freely  and  shall  not  be 
subjected  to  the  slightest  difficulties.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  present 
article  shall  in  no  way  impair  the  special  provisions  of  previous  treaties 
with  the  belligerent  parties,  by  which  articles  of  a  similar  nature  may 
have  been  reserved,  prohibited,  or  permitted. 

Article  3 

All  that  is  to  be  considered  contraband  having  thus  been  determined 
and  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  preceding  article,'  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all 
the  Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  intend  and  desire 
that  all  other  trade  shall  be  and  remain  absolutely  free.  In  order  to 
safeguard  adequately  the  general  principles  of  the  natural  law,  of 
which  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
neutral  peoples,  is  a  direct  consequence.  Their  Majesties  have  resolved 
to  leave  them  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  an  arbitrary  interpretation 
ihat  may  be  influenced  by  isolated  and  temporary  interests.  To  this 
end  they  have  agreed: 

(1)  That  all  vessels  may  navigate  freely  from  port  to  port  and 
along  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

(2)  That  effects  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  said  Powers  at  war 
shall  be  free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band goods. 

(3)  That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  none  shall 
be  considered  such  except  a  port  where  the  attacking  Power  shall 
have  disposed  and  stationed  its  vessels  sufficiently  near  to  render  ac- 
cess thereto  clearly  dangerous,  and  that  no  vessel  sailing  toward  a 
blockaded  port  shall  be  considered  as  having  contravened  the  present 
convention,  unless,  after  having  been  notified  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  blockading  fleet  of  the  condition  of  the  port,  it  shall 
attempt,  either  by  force  or  by  ruse,  to  enter  therein. 
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(4)  That  neutral  vessels  may  not  be  arrested  except  for  just  cause 
and  for  self-evident  acts;  that  their  cases  shall  be  tried  without  delay; 
that  the  procedure  shall  always  be  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal;  and 
that  in  every  instance,  in  addition  to  the  indemnities  granted  to  those 
who  have  suffered  loss,  without  having  been  at  fault,  complete  satis- 
faction shall  be  given  for  the  insult  to  the  flag  of  Their  Majesties. 

(5)  That  the  declaration  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  vessel 
or  vessels  of  the  Imperial  or  Royal  Navy,  which  accompanies  the 
convoy  of  one  or  more  merchant  ships,  that  his  convoy  carries  no  con- 
traband goods,  must  be  considered  sufficient,  and  that  thereupon  there 
shall  be  no  occasion  to  visit  either  his  vessel  or  those  of  his  convoy. 

The  better  to  ensure  to  these  principles  the  respect  due  to  stipu- 
lations dictated  by  a  disinterested  desire  to  maintain  the  inalienable 
rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  give  further  proof  of  their  devotion 
to  and  love  of  justice,  the  high  contracting  Powers  hereby  bind  them- 
selves most  solemnly  to  issue  new  and  strict  orders  forbidding  their 
captains,  whether  of  ships  of  the  line  or  of  merchant  ships,  to  load, 
bold,  or  conceal  on  board  any  articles  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent convention,  might  be  considered  contraband,  and  to  see,  respec- 
tively, to  the  execution  of  the  orders  that  they  shall  have  published 
in  their  admiralties  and  wherever  else  it  may  be  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  which  the  ordinance,  which  shall  renew  this  prohibition  under 
the  severest  penalties,  shall  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  present  act,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  allegation  of  ignorance  thereof. 

Article  4 

In  return  for  this  accession  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  shall  see  to  it  that  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Prussian 
subjects  enjoys  the  protection  of  his  fleets,  by  ordering  all  the  com- 
manding officers  of  his  squadrons  to  protect  and  to  defend  from 
insult  and  molestation  such  Prussian  merchant  ships  as  happen  to  be 
along  their  course,  as  those  of  a  Power  that  is  friendly,  allied  and 
strictly  observant  of  neutrality;  it  being  understood,  however,  that 
tlie  aforesaid  ships  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  commerce  that  is 
illicit  or  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  strictest  neutrality. 

The  same  protection  and  the  same  assistance  shall  be  given  to  the 
Prussian  flag  by  Danish  and  Swedish  war-ships,  and  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  binds  himself  to  cooperate,  if  neces- 
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sary,  in  the  arrangements  to  be  stipulated  to  this  efffect  in  separated 
conventions,  to  be  concluded  as  a  consequence  of  the  present  act  be- 
tween the  Courts  of  Berlin,  of  Copenhagen,  and  of  Stockholm. 

Article  5 

This  convention  shall  have  no  retroactive  effect,  ajid  consequent!) 
no  action  shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  differences  which  may  have 
arisen  before  its  conclusion,  unless  it  is  a  question  of  continuous 
acts  of  violence,  tending  to  establish  an  oppressive  system  for  all  the 
neutral  nations  of  Europe  in  general. 

Article  6 

If,  in  spite  of  the  most  scrupulous  care  on  the  part  of  the  two 
Powers  and  in  spite  of  the  observance  of  the  most  complete  neutrality 
by  them,  merchant  ships  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias 
or  of  His  Prussian  Majesty  should  be  insulted,  pillaged,  or  taken 
by  the  war-ships  or  privateers  of  any  of  the  Powers  at  war,  then  the 
Minister  of  the  injured  party  shall  make  representations  to  the  gov- 
ernment whose  war-ships  or  privateers  shall  have  committed  such 
acts,  demand  the  seized  ship,  and  insist  upon  suitable  indemnification, 
never  losing  sight  of  the  reparation  due  for  the  insult  to  the  flag. 
The  Minister  of  the  other  contracting  party  shall  join  with  him  and 
support  his  complaints  in  the  most  energetic  and  effectual  manner,  and 
they  shall  thus  act  in  concert  and  in  perfect  accord.  If  justice  should 
be  refused  on  these  complaints,  or  if  the  rendering  of  justice  should 
be  postponed  from  time  to  time,  then  Their  Majesties  shall  employ  re- 
prisals against  the  Powers  so  refusing,  and  they  shall  take  counsel 
with  each  other  as  to  the  most  effectual  method  of  carrying  out  such 
reprisals. 

Article  7 

If  either  of  the  two  Powers  or  both  of  them,  because  of  or  in  con- 
tempt of  the  present  convention,  should  be  disturbed,  molested,  or 
attacked,  it  is  likewise  agreed  that  they  shall  make  common  cause  for 
their  mutual  defense  and  shall  work  and  act  in  concert  to  secure  full 
and  complete  satisfaction  for  the  insult  to  their  flag  and  for  the  losses 
caused  to  their  subjects. 
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Article  8 

The  principles  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the  present  act  shall  be 
applicable  also  to  all  naval  wars,  which  may  unfortunately  arise  to 
disturb  Europe.  These  stipulations  shall  therefore  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent and  shall  constitute  the  rule  for  the  contracting  Powers  in 
the  matter  of  commerce  and  navigation,  whenever  there  shall  be  occa- 
sion to  pass  upon  the  rights  of  neutral  nations. 

Article  9 

The  principal  aim  and  object  of  this  convention  being  to  ensure 
general  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation,  His  Imperial  Majesty  of 
all  the  Russias  and  His  Prussian  Majesty  agree  and  bind  themselves 
in  advance  to  permit  other  neutral  Powers  to  accede  hereto,  and  that 
by  adopting  the  principles  they  shall  share  the  obligations  as  well  as 
the  advantages  hereof. 

Article  10 

In  order  that  the  Powers  at  war  may  not  allege  ignorance  of  the 
arrangements  concluded  between  Their  said  Majesties,  they  agree  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  belligerent  parties  the  measures  which 
they  have  together  adopted,  which  are  all  the  less  hostile  because  they 
are  not  detrimental  to  any  other  country,  for  they  tend  solely  to  pro- 
tect the  commerce  and  navigation  of  their  respective  subjects. 


Article  11 


II 


The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  contracting 
Parties,  and  ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  in  good  and  due 
form  within  six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible,  from  the  day  on  which 
it  is  signed. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  and  hereto  affixed  the  seal  of  our  arms. 
Done  at    St.    Petersburg,   December  6/18,    1800. 

FL.  S.]  Count  de  Rostopsin 
[L.  S.]   Spiridon  Count  de  Lusi 

SUPPLEMENT.\RY   ARTICLE 

To  prevent  the  annoyances  that  may  arise  as  the  result  of  the  bad 
faith  of  those  who  make  use  of  the  flag  of  a  nation  to  which  they  do 
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not  belong;  it  is  agreed  to  lay  down  as  an  inviolable  rule  that,  for  a 
vessel  to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  country  whose  flag  it 
tlies,  its  captains  and  half  of  its  crew  must  belong  to  that  country,  and 
it  must  have  on  board  papers  and  passports  in  good  and  due  form ;  but 
any  vessel  that  shall  not  observe  this  rule  and  that  shall  contravene  the 
published  ordinances  to  this  effect,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  present 
convention,  shall  lose  all  right  to  the  protection  of  the  contracting 
Powers,  and  the  government  to  which  it  belongs  shall  bear  alone  the 
losses,  damages,  and  annoyances  that  mav  result  therefrom. 


I 


Swedish  Maritime  Regulations,  December  23,  1800^ 

The  preamble  states  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  rights  of  com- 
merce clear  and  explicit.  For  this  effect,  in  order  to  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Governmetit,  the  commerce  of  Sweden  must  observe  the 
following  requisites: 

1.  In  order  that  a  ship  be  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  Swede,  she 
must  be  built  in  Sweden,  or  the  pro^^nces  under  her  dominion ;  or 
shipwrecked  on  the  Swedish  coast,  and  there  sold ;  or  bought  in  a  for- 
eign country  by  a  legal  and  authentic  contract.  If  such  purchase  is 
made  in  a  country  threatened  with  war,  it  shall  be  considered  as  law- 
ful as  soon  as  three  months  have  elapsed  before  its  actually  breaking 
out.  Every  ship  purchased  must  be  naturalized.  As  however  the 
naturalization  of  ships  bought  in  a  foreign  country,  and  afterwards 
taken  by  a  cruiser  belonging  to  any  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  may 
frequently  produce  disagreeable  explanations  in  the  sequel,  it  is  hereby 
declared,  that  in  time  of  war  ships  shall  not  be  allowed  to  be  natural- 
ized which  have  formerly  been  the  property  of  the  belligerents  or  their 
subjects ;  nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  all  ships  that  were  natu- 
ralized before  the  present  regulation  was  adopted,  which  shall  enjoy 
all  the  rights  which  are  connected  with  the  character  of  neutrals  and 
Swedes. 

2.  The  captain  of  the  ship  must  be  provided  with  all  papers  requi- 
site and  proper  for  the  security  of  his  voyage.     Of  this  kind  are  (in 

^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  206. 
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^ 


case  the  ship  goes  through  the  Sound),  a  certificate  of  the  place  where 
the  vessel  was  buih,  an  invoice,  letters  showing  the  cargo  not  contra- 
band, Turkish  and  l^tin  passports,  a  certificate  by  the  magistrate  of 
the  place,  a  pass  for  the  crew,  a  copy  of  the  oalh  of  the  owner :  a  char- 
ter-party -with  the  subscription  of  the  freighter,  the  captain,  and  the 
person  freighting  the  vessel ;  a  manifest  with  the  like  subscriptions, 
containing  a  Hst  of  the  different  articles  of  the  lading,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  intended  voyage;  and  a  bill  of  health  ^^hen  the  same  is 
necessary.  If  the  voyage  is  merely  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  or  the 
Sound,  the  Turlcish  and  Latin  passes  are  not  necessary :  but  the  cap- 
tains must  have  all  the  other  papers  enumerated,  without  exception. 

3.  All  these  documents  must  be  made  out  and  delivered  in  a  Swed- 
ish port,  unless  when  a  ship  has  lost  her  papers  by  accident,  or  where 
they  have  been  forcibly  taken  away,  in  which  case  these  documents 
may  be  renewed  in  a  foreign  port,  if  the  captain,  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  takes  the  precaution  to  exhibit  an  authentic  and  properly  c^r-al 
dfied  declaration,  by  w'hich  the  accident  is  proved,  or  the  ground 
stated  on  which  he  desires  the  renewal. 

4.  The  captain  is  prohibited  to  have  false  acts  or  certificates,  oi 
duplicates  thereof.  He  is  likewise  prohibited  to  make  use  of  a  for 
eign  flag. 

5.  It  is  required  that  the  captain  and  half  of  the  crew  shall  be 
Swedish  subjects. 

6.  Captains  going  to  the  main  ocean  shall  be  bound  to  follow  th 
course  pointed  out  in  their  instructions,  and  agreeable  to  the  conten 
of  their  certification. 

7.  Ships  destined  for  the  ports  of  a  belligerent  Power  must,  wi 
the  utmost  care,  and  under  the  severest  penalties,  avoid  carrying  an 
contraband  commodities.     To  prevent  all  doubt  or  misunderstanding 
lespecting  what  is  contraband,  it  is  agreed  that  the  following  good: 
.>hall  be  considered  contraband. 

8.  All  Swedish  subjects  are  prohibited  to  fit  out  privateers  against 
the  belligerents,  their  subjects  and  property. 

9.  A  Swedish  ship  can  not  be  employed  by  a  belligerent  Power  to 
transport  troops,  arms,  or  any  warlike  implements.  Should  any  captain 
be  compelled  to  do  so  by  superior  force,  he  is  bound  at  least  to  exhibit 
a  formal  protest  against  such  violence. 

10.  When  a  merchant  ship  is  not  under  convoy,  and  happens  to  be 
brought  to  by  a  ship  of  war  or  privateer  belonging  to  any  of  the  bel- 
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ligerents,  the  captain  shall  not,  in  that  case,  oppose  the  searching  of 
his  vessel,  but  be  bound  faithfully  to  show  all  acts  and  documents  which 
relate  to  her  cargo.  The  captain  and  his  people  are  strictly  prohibited 
to  keep  back  or  destroy  any  of  their  papers. 

11.  If,  however,  such  ship  makes  part  of  a  convoy,  the  foregoing 
article  shall  not  serve  as  the  rule;  but  the  captain's  duty  consists  in 
punctually  obeying  the  signals  of  the  commodore  of  the  convoy,  for 
which  purpose  therefore  he  shall  separate  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  convoy. 

12.  All  captains  are  expressly  forbidden  to  attempt  going  into  a 
blockaded  port,  as  soon  .as  they  are  formally  apprized  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  blockade.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  a  blockaded 
harbor  is,  this  appellation  is  confined  to  those  to  which,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  blockading  Power  witli  ships  destined  and  adequate  to 
the  object,  it  is  evidently  dangerous  to  attempt  running  in. 

13.  In  case  a  Swedish  merchant  ship  is  captured  by  a  ship  of  war 
or  privateer  of  any  of  the  belligerents,  the  captain  shall  immediately 
transmit  a  circumstantial  account,  and  duly  explained,  to  the  Swedish 
consul  or  vice  consul  of  the  place  to  which  the  ship  is  taken;  and 
should  there  be  no  consul  or  vice  consul  there,  he  shall  transmit  a 
memorial  to  the  Swedish  consul  of  the  district  to  which  the  place  into 
which  his  ship  is  taken  belongs. 

14.  Every  captain  of  a  Swedish  merchantman,  who  strictly  observes 
the  above  regulations  and  orders,  shall  enjoy  a  free  voyage,  protected 
by  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  provision  of  treaties,  and  to  this  end 
all  public  agents  and  Swedish  consuls  are  required,  in  case  of  attack 
or  insult,  to  give  their  support  to  the  just  and  well-founded  com- 
plaints on  the  subject.  But  those  who,  in  any  point  whatever,  neglect 
or  violate  their  orders,  must  answer  for  the  consequences  of  their 
conduct,  without  relying  upon  the  protection  of  His  Majesty. 

15.  By  the  contents  of  a  recent  order.  His  Majesty  has  prohibited 
the  privateers  of  a  foreign  nation  to  enter  or  bring  their  prizes  into 
the  ports  of  his  kingdom,  except  in  case  of  their  being  driven  in  by 
stress  of  weather.  In  this  case  it  is  expressly  prohibited  to  all  what- 
soever to  buy  the  prices,  or  any  of  the  efi'ects  wliich  the  privateers 
have  taken. 

To  which  end  publication,  etc. 

Given  at  St.  Petersburg,  23d.  December.  1800. 

(Signed)  Gustavus  Adolphus 
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Note  of  Mr  Drummond  to  the  Danish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
regarding  the  Armed  Neutrality  League,  December  27,  1800^ 

The  Court  of  London,  informed  that  Denmark  is  carrying  on  with 
activity  negotiations  very  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire, 
thinks  that  it  can  not  better  fulfil  the  duties  which  such  a  circum- 
stance prescribes,  than  by  addressing  itself  directly  to  the  Minister  of 
His  Danish  Majesty,  to  demand  from  him  a  frank  and  satisfactory 
explanation. 

In  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  they  speak  openly  of  a  confederacy  be- 
tween Denmark  and  some  other  Powers,  to  oppose  by  force  the  exer- 
cise of  those  principles  of  maritime  law  on  which  the  naval  power  of 
the  Britsh  Empire  in  a  great  measure  rests,  and  which  in  all  wars  have 
been  followed  by  the  maritime  States,  and  acknowledged  by  their  tri- 
bunals. 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  relymg  with  confidence  upon  the  loyalty  of 
His  Danish  Majesty,  and  upon  the  faith  of  the  engagements  recently 
contracted  between  the  two  Courts,  has  not  demanded  from  him  any 
explanation  on  this  head.  It  was  his  wish  to  wait  for  the  moment 
when  the  Court  of  Denmark  should  think  it  its  duty  to  contradict 
those  reports,  so  injurious  to  its  good  faith,  and  so  little  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  good  understanding  which  had  been  re- 
established between  the  two  countries. 

At  present  the  conduct  and  the  public  declaration  of  one  of  the 
Powers,  which  it  is  pretended  have  entered  into  this  confederacy,  do 
not  permit  Hiis  Majesty  to  preserve  any  longer  towards  the  rest  the 
same  silence  which  he  has  hitherto  obser\'ed. 

The  undersigned  therefore  finds  himself  bound  to  demand  from  his 
Excellency  Count  de  BernstorfiP,  a  plain,  open,  and  satisfactory  an- 
swer on  the  nature,  object,  and  extent  of  the  obligations  which  His 
Danish  Majesty  may  have  contracted,  or  the  negotiations  which  he  is 
carrying  on  with  respect  to  a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  the 
dignity  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  interests  of  his  people. 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  always  ready  to  return  all  the  marks  of 
friendship  which  he  may  receive  on  the  part  of  His  Danish  Majesty, 
hopes  to  find,  in  the  answer  of  the  Court  of  Copenhagen  to  this  re 
quest,  only  a  new  occasion  of  manifesting  these  dispositions. 
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In  transmitting  this  note  to  M.  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  the  under- 
signed avails  himself,  with  pleasure,  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  him 
of  the  high  consideration  with  which  he  has  the  honor  to  be, 
His  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  Drummond 

'i^o  his  Excellency  the  Count  de  Bernstorff, 

Secretary  of  State  of  His  Danish  Majesty,  etc.,  etc. 


Reply  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Stockholm  to  the 
Swedish  High  Chancellor  respecting  the  British  Violation  of 
the  Swedish  Flag/ 

Stockholm,  December  2p,  1800. 

Sir  :  I  this  moment  received  f rotfi  my  Court  an  answer  to  the  dis- 
patches, in  which  I  communicated  the  first  steps  which  I  had  taken 
Vv'ith  His  Swedish  Majesty,  when  I  had  the  honor  to  present  my  first 
note  on  the  subject  of  the  outrage  of  which  the  Enghsh  were  guilty 
in  the  road  of  Barcelona. 

The  King,  my  master,  has  observ'ed  with  regret  the  coldness  with 
which  the  Swedish  Court  has  received  the  complaint,  while  it  has 
confined  itself  to  ff-eble  and  indecisive  measures,  from  which  it  does 
not  even  indulge  the  hope  of  any  advantage.  This  view  of  the  mat- 
ter shows  the  small  interest  with  which  Sweden  is  prepared  to  act  in 
the  business.  I  can  not  conceal  from -you,  sir,  that  this  inactivity, 
which  is  observed  in  the  applications  of  the  Court  of  Sweden  to  that 
of  London,  might  afford  room  to  believe  that  this  negotiation  will  be 
(connected  with  other  objects  of  private  interest  which  demand  tem- 
porizing measures,  incompatible  with  that  energy  and  zeal  which  His 
Catholic  Majesty  expected  to  see  displayed  by  His  Swedish  Majesty, 
in  regard  to  an  affair  which,  as  it  involves  the  honor  of  his  flag,  would 
have  afforded  him  an  occasion  to  prove  to  Europe  the  warm  part  he 
takes  in  the  interest  of  the  maritime  Powers,  as  v.'ell  as  to  testify  the 
value  he  puts  upon  the  good  understanding  which  hithereto  has  pre- 
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vailed  between  the  twcr  Courts,  In  pursuance  of  a  new  order  from 
my  Court,  I  repeat,  and  formally  insist  upon  what  I  demanded  in  my 
last  note  of  the  17th  October.  I  fondly  flatter  myself  that  His  Swed 
ish  Majesty  will  adopt  far  more  active  measures  than  the  contents  of 
your  note  allowed  me  to  hope.  It  is  not  probable  that  you  will  expose 
Swedish  ships  to  all  the  severity  of  the  measures  which  circumstanced 
require  to  be  exercised  against  suspected  vessels,  an.d  whose  conduct 
might  be  considered  as  connived  at,  unless  the  Swedish  Court  receives! 
from  England  the  most  ample  reparation  respecting  the  affair  of 
Barcelona. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc. 

("Signed)     The  Chevalier  de  Huerta 


Reply  of  the  Danish  Minister  .for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  December  31,  1800' 

•        *  ... 

The  undersigned   Secretary  of   State   for  Foreign  Affairs,  havmg 

given  an  account  to  the  King  his  master  of  the  contents  of  the  nt  ^ 

which  Mr   Drummond  has  done  him  the  honor  to  transmit  to  him  oi 

the  27th  instant,  is  authorized  to  return  the  answer  which  follows : 

The  Court  of  London  must  have  received  very  incorrect  informa- 
tion, to  have  been  able  for  a  moment  to  presume  that  Denmark  had 
conceived  projects  hostile  against  it,  or  incompatible  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  good  understanding  which  subsists  between  the  t\v< 
Crowns ;  and  the  King  is  very  much  obliged  to  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
for  having  furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  contradicting,  ii: 
the  most  positive  manner,  reports  as  ill  founded,  as  contrar\'  to  hi 
most  decided  sentiments. 

The  negotiation  which  is  carrying  on  at  St.   Petersburg,  betwec 
Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  has  no  other  object  than  th 
renewal  of  the  engagements  which,  in  the  years  1780  and  1781,  wei^e 
contracted  by  the  same  Powers  for  the  safety  of  their  navigation,  arid 
cf  which  a  communication  was  at  that  time  made  to  all  the  Courts  (|r 
Europe. 
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His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  having  proposed  to  the  Powers 
of  the  north  to  reestablish  these  engagements  in  their  original  form, 
Denmark  has  so  much  the  less  hesitated  to  consent  to  it,  as,  far  from 
having  ever  abandoned  the  principles  professed  in  1780,  she  has 
thought  it  her  duty  to  maintain  them,  and  claim  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and  not  alloAv  herself  to  admit  in  respect  of  them  any  other 
modifications  than  those  which  result  from  her  treaties  with  the  bel- 
ligerent Pov/ers. 

Very  far  from  wishing  to  interrupt  those  Powers  in  the  exercise  of 
rights  which  the  war  gives  them,  Denmark  introduces  into  the  negotia- 
tion with  her  allies  none  but  views  absolutely  defensive,  pacific,  and 
incapable  of  giving  offense  or  provocation  to  any  one.  The  engage- 
ments she  will  make  will  be  founded  upon  the  strictest  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  neutrality,  and  of  the  obligations  which  her  treaties  im- 
pose upon  her ;  and  if  she  wishes  to  shelter  her  innocent  navigation 
from  the  manifest  abuses  and  violence  which  the  maritime  war  pro- 
duces but  too  easily,  she  thinks  she  pays  respect  to  the  belligerent 
Powers  by  supposing,  that,  far  from  wishing  to  authorize  or  tolerate 
those  abuses,  they  would,  on  their  side,  adopt  measures  best  calculated 
to  prevent  or  repress  them. 

Denmark  has  not  m.ade  a  mysterv  to  any  one  of  the  object  of  her 
negotiation,  upon  the  nature  of  which  some  suspicion  has  been  infused 
into  the  Court  of  London ;  but  she  has  not  thought  that  she  departed 
from  the  usual  forms,  in  wishing  to  wait  the  definitive  result  of  it,  in 
order  to  communicate  an  official  account  of  it  to  the  Powers  at  war. 

The  undersigned,  not  knowing  that  any  of  the  Powers  engaged  in 
this  negotiation  has  made  a  declaration,  or  adopted  measures  relative 
to  its  object,  at  which  Great  Britain  might  take  offense  or  umbrage, 
can  not  without  ulterior  explanation  reply  to  this  point  of  Mr.  Drum- 
inond's  note. 

Much  less  does  he  conceive  in  what  respect  the  engagement  taken 
by  the  previous  convention  of  the  29th  of  A.ugust  last  can  be  consid- 
ered as  contrary  to  those  which  Denmark  is  about  to  enter  into  with 
the  neutral  and  united  Powers  of  the  north :  and  in  all  cases  in  which 
he  shall  find  himself  called  upon  to  combat  or  remove  the  doubts  that 
shall  have  been  conceived  with  respect  to  the  good  faith  of  the  King, 
he  shall  consider  his  talk  to  be  verv  easy,  as  long  as  this  good  faith 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  reproaches  or  suspicions  advanced  against 
His  Majestv.     He  flatters  himself  that  the  English  Government,  after 
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having  received  the  required  explanations,  will  have  the  frankness  to 
allow  that  the  provisional  and  momentary  abandonment,  not  of  a  prin- 
ciple, the  question  with  respect  to  which  remained  undecided,  but  of 
a  measure,  whose  right  has  never  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  contested, 
can  not  be  found  at  all  in  opposition  to  the  general  and  permanent 
principles,  relative  to  which  the  Powers  of  the  north  are  upon  the 
point  of  establishing  a  cooperation,  which,  so  far  from  being  calcu- 
lated to  compromise  their  neutrality,  is  destined  only  to  strengthen  it. 

The  undersigned  would  fain  believe  that  these  explanations  will  ap- 
pear satisfactory  to  the  Court  of  London ;  and  that  the  latter  will  do 
justice  to  the  intentions  and  sentiments  of  the  King,  and  particularly 
to  His  Majesty's  invariable  desire  to  maintain  and  cement,  by  all 
means  in  his  power,  the  friendship  and  good  understanding  which 
subsists  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain. 

He  has  the  honor  to  o.Ter  to  Mr.  Dnimmond  the  assurance  of  his 
most  distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)     Bernstorff 
Copenhagen,  December  jz,  tSoo. 


Reply  of  Count  Wedel-Jarlsberg  to  Lord  Grenville,  January  1( 

1800^ 

The  undersigned.  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  His  Danish  Maje 
will  transmit  this  day  with  regret  to  his  Court  the  official  communica 
tion  he  had  the  honor  to  receive  vesterday  from  Eord  Grenville.  upon 
the  subject  of  the  embargo  laid  upon  the  Danish  vessels  in  the  Britisi 
ports. 

While  he  waits  until  the  orders  of  the  King  his  master,  relative  t 
this  offensive  measure,  arrive,  we  can  not  avoid  protesting  against 
validity  of  the  motives  alleged  in  the  said  note,  and  against  the  justi 
of  the  consequences,  which  the  British  Government  has  conceived 
could  accredit  against  the  Court  of  Copenhagen. 

A  difference  which   arose  between  the  Courts  of  Petersburg  an 
London  during  the  negotiation,  destined  solely  to  the  protection  of 
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perfect  neutrality  in  the  north,  has  no  relation  whatever  with  that; 
and  as  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  has  caused  tO'  be  pub- 
lished a  formal  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  motives  of  the  meas- 
ures adopted  on  his  part,  Denmark  finds  in  it  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  argument  advanced  by  the  British  Minister. 

With  respect  to  the  principles  of  the  northern  Powers  respecting  the 
sacred  rights  of  neutrality,  they  have  not  been  abandoned.  Russia,  in 
her  belligerent  quality,  has  only  suspended  the  application,  and  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  have,  by  their  convention  of  the  27th  March  1794 
'^officially  communicated  to  all  the  belligerent  Powers),  declared,  in 
the  face  of  all  Europe,  that  their  system  of  protection  in  favor  of  inno- 
cent commerce  was  invariable. 

Hence  it  follows  that  his  Danish  Majesty  only  now  renews  ties 
which  have  not  ceased  to  exist.  The  undersigned  thinks  himself,  in 
consequence,  authorized  to  protest,  formally,  against  proceedings  of 
so  hostile  a  nature,  which  the  King  his  master  could  not  but  have  con- 
sidered as  an  open  and  premeditated  provocation,  had  not  the  communi- 
cation been  accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  Plis  Britannic  Maj- 
esty still  desires  to  maintain  good  harmony  with  Denmark;  a  desire 
which  His  Danish  Majesty  has  constantly  professed,  and  of  which  he 
has  given  the  most  unequivocal  proofs. 

The  undersigned,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  felicitated  him- 
self upon  being  the  interpreter  of  the  unalterable  sentiments  of  the 
King  his  master,  is  deeply  hurt  that  false  impressions  have  just  men- 
aced the  good  understanding  between  the  two  Crowns.  He  wishes 
that  he  could  still  be  the  instrument  of  an  explanation  calculated  to  do 
away  injurious  doubts,  and  to  prevent  incalculable  consequences  to 
the  interests  of  the  reciprocal  powers. 

It  is  with  these  sentiments,  and  with  those  of  perfect  consideration, 
that  he  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  his  Excellency  Lord  Grenville  the 
homage  of  his  respect. 

(Signed)     Wedel-Jarlsberg 
January  lo,  tSoi. 
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British  Instructions  to  Lieutenant  General  Trigge  regarding  His 
Majesty's  Forces  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  January  14,  180P 

Sir:  Information  having  reached  this  country  which  leaves  no 
doubt,  that  the  Courts  of  Copenhagen,  Stockholm  and  Petersburg  have 
agreed  to  revive  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  year 
1780  and  that  extensive  armaments  are  now  preparing  in  the  ports  of 
the  above-mentioned  Powers,  with  the  intention  of  supporting  these 
principles  and  consequently  of  resisting  by  open  violence  the  maritime 
rights  of  this  country,  as  established  by  the  law  of  nations,  by  the 
positive  stipulations  of  treaties  and  by  the  usage  of  former  wars,  His 
Majesty  has  resolved  to  adopt  such  measures  as  a  conduct  so  hostile 
to  the  just  and  ancient  privileges  of  the  British  flag,  calls  for  on  his 
part,  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  best  interests  of  hii 
people;  and  to  employ  every  possible  means,  as  well  to  obtain  in- 
demnity and  reparation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  property  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  by  the 
Power  which  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  confederacy,  as  to  deprive 
the  Courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  (whose  conduct  has  obliged  him 
reluctantly  to  the  resources  they  may  expect  to  derive  from  their  col- 
onies and  trade  for  entering  upon,  or  carrying  on  a  contest,  which  as 
soon  as  the  season  will  admit  of  naval  operations  in  the  Baltic,  it  will 
not  be  in  His  Majesty's  power  to  avoid,  unless  they  shall  in  the  in- 
terval be  induced  by  this  timely  act  of  vigor  and  justifiable  precaution 
to  relinquish  the  system,  to  which  they  are  actually  engaged,  and  to 
give  His  Majesty  such  security  as  the  case  may  appear  to  require, 
against  the  renewal  of  similar  pretensions  on  their  part. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle  I  am  commanded  to  signify  to  you 
Plis  Majesty's  pleasure  that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  \hese  in- 
structions you  are,  in  concert  with  the  officer  commanding  His  Maj- 
esty's naval  forces  on  the  Leeward  Island  station  to  make  every 
necessary  preparation  for  proceeding  in  His  Majesty's  name  to  seize 
upon  and  take  p>ossession  of  the  Islands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix  and 
St.  John  and  the  Swedish  island  of  St.  Bartholomeus,  together  with 
all  ships,  stores,  or  public  property  of  any  description,  belonging  to 
Russia,  Denmark  or  Sweden,  which  may  be  found  in  the  said  Island*, 
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Additional  Instructions  to  Lieutenant  General  Trigge,  January  14, 

1801^ 

Sir:  In  addition  to  the  instructions  contained  in  my  letter  of  this 
day's  date  I  have  to  inform  you  that  His  Majesty  from  his  anxiety 
to  avoid  coming  to  open  war  with  Denmark  and  Sweden  is  still 
willing  to  entertain  a  hope,  that  the  display  of  the  vigorous  and  de- 
cided measures  he  is  compelled  to  adopt  against  their  trade  and  col- 
onies may  still  induce  them  to  relinquish  their  present  engagements 
with  Russia  and  to  give  such  security  as  His  Majesty  may  deem 
necessary  for  their  observance  of  a  system  of  neutrality  consistent 
with  the  maritime  rights  of  this  country.  Under  these  circumstances 
and  until  the  effect  upon  the  Courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  of 
the  measures  His  Majesty  has  ordered  to  be  taken,  can  be  ascertained, 
whatever  appearance  of  existing  hostility  these  measures  may  assume, 
His  Majesty  is  disposed  to  consider  them  rather  as  steps  of  just  and 
necessary  precaution,  and  with  a  view  to  indemnify  his  own  subjects 
for  the  injury  they  have  sustained  by  the  confederacy  to  which  these 
powers  are  a  party,  than  as  arising  out  of  an  actual  state  of  war. 

This  being  the  case  you  are  not  to  consider  any  property  or  other 
articles  liable  to  seizure,  and  which  in  such  cases  have  usually  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  captors  as  required  to  them  for  their  advantage 
His  Majesty  reserving  to  himself  to  determine  hereafter  respecting 
the  disposal  of  such  property  and  to  what  amount  an  appropriation 
may  be  proper  for  the  reward  of  the  captors,  and  with  this  view  you 
will  cause  all  articles  and  effects  coming  under  this  description  to  be 
deposited  in  proper  places  of  safety  until  His  Majesty's  pleasure  shall 
be  known  or  to  be  sent  to  this  country  on  board  the  ships  in  which 
they  may  be  seized  as  the  nature  of  the  cargo  or  stores  may  appear  to 
require. 

(P.   R.   O.) 
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British  Order  of  Council  laying  an  Embargo  on  Russian,  Danish, 
and  Swedish  Ships,  January  14,  180P 

At  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  the  14th  January  t8oi;  present,  the  King's 

Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas,  His  Majesty  has  received  advice,  that  a  large  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  subjects  have  been  and  are  detained 
in  the  ports  of  Russia,  and  that  the  British  sailors  navigating  the 
same,  have  been  and  now  are  detained,  as  prisoners,  in  different  parts 
of  Russia ;  and  also,  that,  during  the  continuance  of  these  proceedings, 
a  confederacy  of  a  hostile  nature,  against  the  just  rights  and  interest 
of  His  Majesty,  and  his  dominions,  has  been  entered  into  with  the 
Court  of  St  Petersburg  by  the  Courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  re- 
spectively; His  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  is 
thereupon  pleased  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  no  ships  or 
vessels  belonging  to  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  be  permitted  to 
enter  and  clear  out  for  any  of  the  ports  of  Russia,  Denmark,  or  Swe- 
den, until  further  order;  and  His  Majesty  is  further  pleased  to  order, 
that  a  general  embargo  or  stop  be  made  for  all  Russian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  ships  and  vessels  whatsoever  now  within,  or  which  hereafter 
shall  come  into  any  of  the  ports,  harbors,  or  roads  within  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  all  persons  and 
effects  on  board  the  said  ships  and  vessels ;  but  that  the  utmost  care 
be  taken  for  the  preser\'ation  of  all  and  every  part  of  the  cargoes  on 
board  any  of  the  said  ships  or  vessels,  so  that  no  damage  or  embezzle- 
ment whatever  be  sustained. 

And  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's 
Treasury,  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  are  to  give  the  necessar}-  directions 
herein  as  to  them  may  respectively  appertain. 

W.  Fawkener 


Notification  of  Lord  Grenville  to  the  Danish  and  Swedish  Ambassa 
dors  regarding  an  Embargo  on  Danish  and  Swedish  Ships,  Jan- 
uary 15,  180P 

The  undersigned,  principal  Secretary'  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  been  commanded  by  His  Majesty  to  make  the  following  communi- 
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cation  to   Count  von   Wedel-Jarlsberg,   and   Baron   von   Ehrensward, 
Danish  and  Swedish  Envoys  at  this  Court. 

His  Majesty  has  heard  with  the  sincerest  concern,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Court  of  Petersburg  had  adopted  the  most  hostile 
measures  against  the  persons  and  property  of  His  Majesty's  subjects, 
the  two  Courts  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  had  concluded  a  con- 
vention with  that  Power  for  the  maintenance  of  a  naval  armed  con- 
federacy in  the  north  of  Europe.  If  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  convention  alluded  to  was  negotiated  and  concluded,  could  have 
left  any  doubt  in  His  Majesty's  mind  respecting  the  objects  to  which 
it  is  directed,  that  doubt  would,  by  the  declarations  of  the  Court  of 
Petersburg,  and  still  farther  by  the  recent  and  official  declarations  of 
the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  have  been  completely  removed.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently known  with  what  hostile  intentions  an  attempt  was  made,  in 
the  year  1780,  to  introduce  a  new  code  of  public  law  against  Great 
Britain,  and  to  support  by  force  a  system  of  innovation  prejudicial  to 
the  dearest  rights  of  the  British  Empire.  But  His  Majesty  has  hith- 
erto had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  those  arbitrary  and  injurious 
measures  have  been  completely  given  up.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  war,  the  Court  of  Petersburg,  which  had  taken  a  most  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  former  alliance,  entered  into  articles 
with  His  Majesty,  which  are  not  merely  incompatible  with  the  con- 
vention of  1780,  but  which  are  directly  in  the  face  of  it;  engagements 
which  are  still  in  force,  and  the  reciprocal  execution  of  which  His 
Majesty  is  entitled  to  demand  upon  even,-  principle  of  good  faith,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  conduct  of  His  Majesty  towards 
the  other  Powers  of  the  Baltic,  and  all  the  decisions  of  his  courts  of 
justice  in  regard  to  prizes,  have  been  uniformly,  and  notoriously, 
founded  upon  those  principles  which  previously  to  the  year  1780  had 
guided  all  other  European  courts  of  admiralty.  Nor  had  the  intention 
to  renew  the  former  confederacy  been  communicated  to  His  Majesty 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  contracting  Powers,  till  he  received  informa- 
tion of  the  actual  signing  of  the  convention,  and  had  been  apprized 
by  the  declaration  of  one  of  the  parties,  that  the  object  of  it  was  to 
confirm  the  stipulations  enfered  into  in  the  year  1780  and  1781,  in 
their  original  shape.  No  further  doubts  therefore  can  remain,  that 
the  object  of  their  confederacy,  and  the  naval  preparations,  which  the 
contracting  parties  pursue  with  vigor,  is  nothing  less  than  to  place 
themselves  in  a  situation  to  maintain  by  force,  pretensions  which  are 
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so  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  justice,  that  those 
Powers,  which,  when  neutral,  brought  them  forward,  were  the  first 
to  oppose  them  wben  they  became  belligerent,  and  the  establishment 
of  which,  if  it  should  be  effected,  would  be  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  overthrowing  the  strength  and  security  of  the  British  Empire.  On 
the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances,  His  Majesty  the  Bling  would 
act  contrary  to  the  mterest  of  his  people,  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  ana 
the  honor  of  his  fiag  (which  by  the  discipline,  courage,  and  skill  of 
his  navy,  has  risen  to  so  extraordinary  a  pitch  of  greatness),  were  he 
to  delay  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectual  measures  to  repel  the  at- 
tack he  has  already  experienced,  and  to  oppose  the  hostile  effects  of 
the  confederacy  armed  against  him.  His  Majesty  has  therefore  au- 
thorized the  undersigned  officially  to  communicate  to  Count  Wedel- 
Jarlsberg  and  Baron  von  Ehrensward,  that  an  embargo  has  been  laid 
upon  all  the  Danish  and  Swedish  ships  in  the  ports  belonging  to  His 
Majesty.  But  in  the  execution  of  this  measure  His  Majesty  will 
take  care  that  no  violent  or  severe  proceedings  shall  be  exercised  on 
the  part  of  His  Majesty  towards  innocent  individuals.  His  Majesty 
is  still  animated  by  the  most  anxious  desire  that  the  circumstances 
which  have  rendered  these  steps  necessary  may  cease,  and  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  return  to  those  relations  v/ith  the  Courts  of  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen,  which  existed  between  them,  till  that  mutual  good- 
understanding  was  interrupted  bv  the  present  attempts  to  renew  for- 
mer pretensions. 

(Signed)  Grexville 


Reply  of  Baron  Ehrensward,  January  17,  1801,  to  the  Notification  o; 
Lord  Grenville  regarding  an  Embargo  on  Danish  and  Swedis 
Ships.^ 

The  undersigned.  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Imperial  Swedish 
Majesty,  received  the  official  notification,  by  which  his  Excellency  Lordj 
Grenville,  first  Minister  of  State,  signified  to  the  undersigned,  that  Hist 

^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  221. 
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Britannic  Majesty  had  ordered  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all  the 
Swedish  ships  that  should  be  found  in  the  harbors  within  his  domin- 
ions. So  unexpected  an  event  between  Powers  who  were  in  relations 
of  friendship  towards  each  other,  was  received  with  astonishment  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  who  was  not  only  unconscious  of  having  given 
His  Britannic  Majesty  the  least  cause  of  complaint,  but  on  the  contrary 
was  entitled  to  have  demanded  indemnification  for  repeated  aggres- 
sions. Actuated  by  this  reflection,  he  rather  expected  that  the  notifica- 
tion was  transmitted  with  the  view  to  bury  his  grievances  in  oblivion, 
than  to  give  occasion  for  fresh  ones,  which  should  renew  the  remem- 
brance of  the  past. 

As  the  English  Court  has  stated,  as  the  ground  of  this  notification, 
that  a  maritime  convention  was  in  contemplation,  it  would  doubtless 
have  acted  with  more  justice,  had  it  waited  for  an  official  communica- 
tion from  the  Swedish  Court,  which  it  most  assuredly  would  in  proper 
time  have  received,  of  a  convention,  which  is  considered  in  so  odious 
a  point  of  view,  as  to  urge  it  to  an  act  of  violence  against  a  Court, 
whose  connection  with  England  nothing  else  could  have  disturbed.  As 
the  dispute  between  the  Russian  and  English  Courts  related  to  the 
island  of  Malta,  and  the  declaration  of  the  Danish  Court  referred  to 
the  convention  of  1780,  the  undersigned  can  see  no  just  reason  why  the 
Swedish  Court,  which  had  given  no  cause  of  complaint  to  the  English, 
and  from  which  no  other  declaration  was  required  than  what  related 
to  the  note  of  the  31st  of  December,  which  has  just  been  received, 
should  be  attacked  in  so  hostile  a  manner  before  any  answer  had  been 
given  to  the  insinuations  contained  in  that  note. 

The  undersigned,  who  imparted  the  contents  of  the  note  of  his 
Excellency  Lord  Grenville  to  his  Court,  is  obliged,  in  conformity  to 
the  orders  of  his  master,  to  protest,  as  far  as  by  the  present  act  he  can 
formally  protest,  against  the  embargo  laid  on  the  Swedish  ships,  and 
all  loss  or  damage  that  may  be  thereby  occasioned.  He  demands,  in 
the  most  forcible  and  expressive  terms,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  of  1661,  the  embargo  may  be  taken  oflf,  the  con- 
tinuance of  which  can  no  otherwise  be  considered  than  as  a  designed 
and  premeditated  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  England,  as  well 
by  the  detention  of  the  convoy,  as  in  respect  to  the  aflfair  at  Barcelona. 
The  undersigned,  whom  the  expression  of  the  desire  of  the  British 
Court  could  not  escape,  observes,  in  the  hostile  determination  by  which 
it  is  accompanied,  only  to  give  His  Imperial  Swedish  Majesty  cause 
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of  complaint,  as  well  by  the  detention  of  the  convoy,  as  in  respect  to 
the  affair  at  Barcelona.  He  wishes  the  British  Court  had  conformed 
to  the  truth  of  its  assurances  by  its  actions,  in  which  case  this  Court 
w^ould  have  been  actuated  by  corresponding  sentiments.^ 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor,  etc. 

(Signed)   Barox  von  Ehrensward 

London,  January  ly,  i8oi. 


Note  of  Lord  Carysfort  to  Count  Haugwitz  regarding  the  Armed 
Neutrality  League,  January  27,  1801- 

As  the  undersigned  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary has  been  directed  by  his  Court  to  communicate  to  the 
Prussian  Ministry  His  Majesty's  note,  which,  by  command  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  presented  to  the 
Ministers  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  he  can  not  discharge  this  commis- 
sion without  likewise  expressing  his  sincere  satisfaction  in  being  au- 
thorized to  declare  how  thoroughly  His  Majesty  is  convinced  that 
Prussia  can  never  have  sanctioned  the  measures  which  have  g^ven  rise 
to  the  above-cited  note.  Those  measures  openly  disclose  an  intention 
to  prescribe  rules  to  the  British  Empire,  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  to  force  those  rules  upon  Great  Britain,  and  for  that  end, 
before  any  of  the  Powers  who  have  concurred  in  it  have  given  the 
smallest  intimation  to  His  Majesty,  to  enter  into  a  league,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  renew  pretensions  which  Great  Britain  at  evefy  time 
has  considered  hostile  to  its  rights  and  interests,  and  so  declared  when- 
ever an  opportunity  presented — pfetensions  which  the  Russian  Court 
has  abandoned,  not  only  in  fact,  but  which,,  by  a  treaty  actually  in 
force,  Russia  is  bound  to  oppose,  and  the  execution  of  which  treaty 
His  Majesty  is  entitled  to  insist  upon.  When  a  ship  of  war  belonging 
to  His  Danish  Majesty  resisted  by  force  the  execution  of  a  right,  which 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  the  clearest  and 

ijn  consequence  of  the  above  official  intelligence  beins  received  at  Stockholm. 
all  Swedish  ships  were  immediately  stopped  from_  going  to  England,  and  an 
embargo  was  laid  upon  all  English  ships  in  the  Swedish  harbors. 

^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  213. 
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most  express  stipulations  of  his  treaties  which  the  Court  of  Denmark 
had  demanded,  His  Majesty,  on  that  occasion,  confined  himself  to  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  his  sub- 
jects required  to  be  given  against  that  measure  of  hostility,  which  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  an  officer  bearing  His  Danish  Majesty's  com- 
mission, seemed  to  show.  An  amicable  arrangement  put  an  end  to  this 
dispute,  and  the  King  flattered  himself,  not  only  that  all  misunder- 
standing on  that  subject  was  removed,  but  amity  between  the  two 
Courts  was  strengthened  anew  and  confirmed.  In  this  situation  of 
affairs  His  Majesty  must  have  learned  with  no  less  astonishment  than 
concern,  that  the  Court  of  Copenhagen  was  employed  in  negotiations 
to  renew  the  hostile  confederacy  against  Great  Britain  which  took 
place  in  1780,  and  that  also  great  preparations  were  going  on  in  the 
ports  of  Denmark.  Under  these  circumstances  the  King  must  have 
been  compelled  to  call  for  explanations  from  the  Court  of  Denmark. 
At  this  moment  he  received  information  that  a  confederacy  was  signed 
at  Petersburg,  and  the  answer  of  the  Danish  Minister  left  no  doubt 
respecting  the  nature  and  object  of  this  convention,  as  he  declared  in 
the  most  express  manner,  "That  these  negotiations  had  in  view  the 
renewal  of  those  relations  which  had  been  entered  into  between  the 
same  Powers  in  the  years  1780  and  1781,"  adding,  "that  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  proposed  to  the  northern  Powers  the  re- 
newal of  their  connection  in  its  original  form."  The  engagements 
alluded  to  had  for  their  object  principles  of  maritime  law  which  never 
had  been  recognized  by  the  tribunals  of  Europe,  and  the  contracting 
parties  mutually  engaged  to  maintain  them  by  force,  and  to  compel 
by  force  other  nations  to  adopt  them.  They  are  still  more  repugnant 
to  the  express  stipulations  of  the  treaties  which  subsist  between  the 
Courts  of  Stockholm  and  Denmark,  and  the  British  Empire.  The 
convention  which  these  engagements  were  to  renew  was  negotiated 
at  a  time  when  the  Court  of  Petersburg  had  adopted  hostile  measures 
against  the  persons  and  property  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  and  when 
nothing  but  the  extraordinary  moderation  of  the  King  could  have 
authorized  other  Powers  not  to  consider  him  as  at  open  war  with  that 
Court.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  nothing  certainly  could  be  more 
inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  neutrality,  and  nothing  more  distinctly 
indicate  a  hostile  disposition,  than  that  those  engagements  were  not 
postponed  till  it  was  ascertained  whether  Russia  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  belligerent  Power.    Such  forbearance  was  the  more  to  be 
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expected,  and  particularly  from  the  Court  of  C<^)enhagen,  as,  by  an 
express  article  of  the  league  of  1780,  the  Danish  ports  and  havens  in 
Norn-ay  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  out  of  the  Baltic     When, 
therefore,  the  King  was  informed  by  one  of  the  contracting  partie- 
that  the  object  of  the  negotiations  which  had  been  begun  at  Peters- 
burg, vi-ithout  giving  the  least  intimation,  and  which  at  last,  according 
to  the  information  received  by  the  King,  had  terminated  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  convention,  was  no  other  than  to  renew  the   former 
confederac}'  to  press  upon  His  Majesty  a  new  code  of  law  to  whici 
he  had  already  refused  his  assent;  and  when  moreover  he  had  tlv 
most  certain  intelligence,  and  could  no  longer  doubt,  that  the  Power  r 
of  the  Baltic,  engaged  in  this  transaction,  were  piu-suing  warlike  prep- 
arations with  the  utmost  activity ;  when  one  of  those  Powers  had  place 
itself  in  a  state  of  actual  hostilities  with  His  Majest}- ;  no  other  alter- 
native remained,  but  either  to  submit,  or  to  adopt  measures  whic! 
were  calculated  to  put  an  eflFectual  stop  to  the  hostile  operation  of  :: 
league,  which,  by  the  declaration  of  the  Danish  Court  itself,  was  openi 
directed  against  His  Majestj'.    Meanwhile  His  Majestv-  has  not  omitte 
on  this  occasion  to  display  his  wonted  justice  and  good- will.    Althoug': 
he  felt  it  necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  rights,  to  secure  some 
pledge  against  the  hostile  attacks  which  were  meditated  against  his 
ri^ts,  yet  he  has  taken  the  utniost  care  to  guard  against  loss  and  inju 
to  individuals.     Firmly  convinced  that  his  conduct  towards  n 
States  has  been  conformable  to  the   recognized  principles  of  la 
whose  basis  and  sanction  is  to  be  found  not  in  passing  interests  an<^ 
momentary  convenience,  but  in  the  general  principle  of  justice:  of 
laws  which  have  been  received  and  obser\-ed  by  the  admiralt)'  courts 
of  all  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe:  His  Majest}^  does  not  y 
forego  the  hope  that  the  Courts  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen  wi 
not  take  upon  them  the  responsibility  that  will  fall  upon  the  autho 
of  the  war:  that  particularly  they  will  not  expose  themselves  to  that 
responsibilitj'  for  the  introduction  of  innovations,  the  notorious 
justice  of  which  has  induced  those  Powers  by  which  they  were  fi 
broached,  to  oppose,  when  they  found  themselves  at  war;  innovations 
besides,  which  are  expressly  repugnant  to  those  treaties  which  have 
been  concluded  with  His  Majest}'.     The  step  on  which  His  Majestv 
has  resolved  must  have  long  been  foreseen.    The  British  Government 
has  never  concealed  that  it  considered  the  league  of  1780  as  hostile. 
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and  had  never  ceased  that  attention  with  which  it  watches  over  the 
rights  of  the  nation.  It  immediately  resisted  the  attempt  to  renew  the 
principles  which  at  the  above-mentioned  period  had  been  agitated,  and 
the  undersigned  declared  to  Count  Haugwitz  at  the  first  conference  he 
had  with  him  on  his  arrival  at  Berlin,  "That  his  Majesty  would  never 
submit  to  pretensions  which  were  irreconcilable  to  the  true  principles 
of  public  law,  and  which  strike  at  the  foundations  of  the  greatness 
and  maritime  power  of  his  kingdoms."  Still  later,  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  to  represent  to  his  Excel- 
lency, as  the  Minister  of  a  Power  connected  with  His  Majesty  by 
the  most  intimate  friendship,  what  disagreeable  consequences  must  fol- 
low from  the  attempt  of  the  northern  Powers  to  press  forward  those 
pretensions.  He  has  never  ceased  to  renew  this  declaration,  when,  by 
the  command  of  His  Majesty,  he  has  been  the  interpreter  of  that  satis- 
faction given  to  the  King  by  the  repeated  assurances  oif  the  friendship 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  of  those  constant  sentiments 
of  perfect  justice  of  which  His  Majesty  has  never  for  a  moment  enter- 
tained a  doubt.  His  Excellency  Count  Haugwitz  will  likewise  easily 
recollect  the  time  when  the  undersigned,  ultimately  convinced  of  the 
friendly  intentions  of  the  Prussian  Government,  communicated  to  him, 
by  the  command  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  King's  resolution  to 
allow  of  no  measures  which  had  for  their  object  to  introduce  innova- 
tions in  the  maritime  law  now  in  force,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  defend 
that  system  in  every  event,  and  to  maintain  its  entire  execution  as  it 
had  subsisted  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  prior  to  the  year  1780.  H 
the  Court  of  Denmark  had  announced  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
the  real  objects  and  contents  of  the  engagements  into  which  it  had 
entered,  the  declaration  of  the  Court,  that  Prussia  was  one  of  the 
Powers  concerned  in  the  negotiation,  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  King,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  it  could  have  no  hostile 
views  against  his  Government;  and  even  still  His  Majesty  is  convinced 
that  he  may  implicitly  rely  on  the  friendship  of  His  Prussian  Majesty. 
It  is  true,  that,  in  relation  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  can 
be  no  similarity  between  the  northern  Powers  and  Prussia.  Those 
Powers  are  connected  with  His  Majesty  by  the  stipulations  of  mutual 
treaties,  which  are  less  favorable  to  their  interests,  and  which  more  or 
less  modify  and  soften  the  rigor  of  the  general  law ;  whereas  between 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  no  treaty  of  com- 
merce exists,  and  all  intercourse  between  them  is  regulated  by  the 
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general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  established  usages.  If, 
however,  His  Majesty  were  to  consider  his  own  sentiments,  and  the 
incessant  wish  he  has  shown  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  a  monarch 
with  whom  he  is  connected  by  so  many  ties,  he  could  not  at  all  antici- 
pate the  possibility  of  a  difference  which  might  not  easily  and  speedily 
be  terminated  by  an  amicable  discussion.  The  repeated  assurances 
of  such  sentiments  on  the  part  of  His  Prussian  Majesty,  which  the 
undersigned  has  been  empowered  to  transmit  to  his  court,  confirm  this 
agreeable  anticipation ;  and  the  known  principles  which  have  constantly 
directed  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  do  not  tend  to  countenance 
the  supposition  that  the  latter  has  entered  into  the  confederacy,  or  can 
enter  into  the  confederacy,  to  support  by  force  principles  in  common 
with  other  Powers,  whose  hostile  views  against  His  Britannic  Majesty 
have  been  openly  proved.  Whatever  sentiments  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment may  entertain  in  regard  to  the  new  principles  themselves,  yet  it 
is  too  just,  and  knows  too  well  what  sovereigns  owe  to  their  people, 
and  to  one  another,  to  favor  for  a  moment  the  design  to  employ  force 
in  order  to  induce  His  Britannic  Majesty  to  acknowledge  a  code  which 
the  latter  deems  inconsistent  with  the  honor  and  security  of  his  Crown. 

( Signed )   Carysfort 
Berlin,  January  2j,  i8oi. 


British   Orders   of  Council  respecting  the   Embargo   on   Russian, 
Danish,  and  Swedish  Vessels^ 

At  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  the  28th  of  January,  1801;  present,  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas,  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council, 
has  been  pleased  to  cause  an  embargo  to  be  laid  upon  vessels  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  now  within,  or  which 
hereafter  should  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  all  persons  and  effects  on 
board  the  said  vessels:  and  whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  His 
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Majesty,  that  the  goods  on  board  several  of  the  vessels  so  detained  by 
the  embargo  are  the  property  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  or  the  property 
of  persons  not  being  subjects  of  Russia,  Denmark,  or  Sweden,  His 
Majesty  is  thereupon  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council,  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  goods  laden  on  board 
Russian,  Danish,  or  Swedish  vessels,  now  detained  under  the  said 
embargo,  and  intended  to  be  exported,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  disposal 
of  the  owners  or  their  agents,  upon  affidavit  made  and  produced  to  the 
officer  in  whose  custody  the  said  vessels  may  be,  that  the  said  goods 
were  not  at  the  time  of  shipment,  nor  are  now,  the  property  of  the 
subjects  of  Russia,  Denmark,  or  Sweden;  and  also,  that  all  goods 
which,  by  virtue  of  licenses  under  His  Majesty's  sign  manual,  have 
been  imported  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Russia,  Denmark, 
or  Sweden,  shall  in  like  manner  be  forthwith  delivered  to  the  disposal 
of  the  owners  or  their  agents,  on  their  making  and  producing  a  like- 
affidavit,  and  on  sufficient  proof  that  His  Majesty's  license  to  import 
the  said  goods  had  been  obtained. 

And  His  Majesty  is  hereby  further  pleased  to  order,  that  all  goods 
which  have  been  imported  into  this  country,  in  Russian,  Danish,  or 
Swedish  vessels,  without  license  under  His  Majesty's  sign  manual,  and 
which  are  now  detained  by  the  embargo,  shall  likewise  be  delivered  to 
the  owners  or  their  agents,  on  affidavit  being  made,  that  such  goods 
were  not  at  the  time  of  shipment,  nor  are  now,  the  property  of  sub- 
jects of  Russia,  Denmark,  or  Sweden;  and  on  their  giving  sufficient 
bail  to  abide  adjudication,  if  any  proceedings  should  be  commenced 
against  the  said  goods  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  such  de- 
livery; but  in  case  no  such  proceedings  should  be  commenced  within 
two  months  from  the  date  of  such  delivery,  then  the  bond  so  given 
to  be  void :  and  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  are  to  give  the  necessary 
directions  herein  as  to  them  may  respectively  appertain. 

W.  Fawkener 
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British  Orders  of  Council  respecting  Payments  to  Subjects  of  Rus- 
sia, Sweden  and  Denmark^ 

At  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  the  28th  of  January  1801 ;  present,  tlie 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council, 
has  been  pleased  to  cause  an  emUargo  to  be  laid  upon  vessels  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  now  within,  or  which 
hereafter  should  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  together  with  all  persons  and  effects  on 
board  the  said  vessels:  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council,  is  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  no 
person  residing  within  His  Majesty's  dominions  do  presume  to  pay 
any  money  or  bills  due  or  payable  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  any  person 
or  persons  being  subjects,  or  residing  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  or  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  or  Sweden,  or  any 
of  them,  for  the  freight  of  merchandise  imported  in  anv  Ru'^sian. 
Swedish,  or  Danish  ship,  which  is  detained  under  the  said  embargo,  or 
which  shall  hereafter  be  brought  into  any  of  the  ports  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions,  until  His  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be  further  known,  or  until 
other  provision  shall  be  made  by  law: — whereof  all  persons  whrm  ':* 
may  concern  are  to  take  notice,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

W.  Fawkener 


Note  of  Lord  Carysfort  to  Count  Haugwitz,  regarding  Relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  February  1,  1801- 

The  undersigned.  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  His  P)ritannic  Majesty,  has  the  honor  to  address  himself 
to  Count  Haugwitz,  by  command  of  his  Court,  in  order  to  communi- 
cate to  him  the  following  particulars : 

The  spirit  of  patience  and  of  moderation  which  prevails  in  the  note 
of  Lord  Grenville  to  Count  Kostopshin,  will  not  escape  the  notice  of 
his  Excellency. 


^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  223. 
'Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  224. 
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A  solemn  treaty  between  the  two  Powers  had  given  the  respective 
subjects  of  each  a  complete  security  for  the  prosecution  of  their  trade; 
and  even,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  it  had  been  agreed,  that  not  only  no 
embargo  should  be  laid,  but  that  the  subjects  on  both  sides  should  have 
a  whole  year  to  carry  away  their  effects,  and  to  arrange  their  affairs 
in  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  these  sacred  stipulations,  the  ships  of  British  sub- 
jects in  the  Russian  ports  are  detained,  and  their  property  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  upon  various  pretexts,  sequestrated  or  sold.  Their 
persons  are  likewise  put  under  arrest,  and  a  number  of  British  sailors 
have  been  forcibly  taken  out  of  their  ships,  and  been  sent  under  guard 
and  in  the  midst  of  winter  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

In  consequence  of  these  new  acts  of  violence,  Lord  Grenville,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  received  His  Majesty's  order  to 
address  a  second  note  to  Count  Kostopshin,  in  which  His  Majesty 
stated  his  having  appointed  a  commissary  to  superintend  the  safety 
and  the  wants  of  his  unfortunate  subjects ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
usual  even  among  the  Powers  that  are  actually  at  war.  Lord  Grenville 
in  that  paper  likewise  formally  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  1793.  But,  though  he  made  the  strong  and  just  remonstrances  which 
such  circumstances  demanded,  yet  His  Majesty's  constant  disposition 
again  to  restore  the  former  connection  and  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns  has  been  in  vain. 

His  Britannic  Majesty  anticipates  the  sentiments  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  will  entertain  when  he  is  informed  of  the  unheard-of  and 
unjustifiable  manner  in  which  His  Britannic  Majesty's  remonstrances 
were  heard  by  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg.  The  note  of  Count  Kostop- 
shin to  Lord  Grenville,  of  the  20th  of  December,  O.  S.  a  copy  of  which 
the  undersigned  is  ordered  to  communicate  to  Count  Haugwitz,  will 
enable  His  Prussian  Majesty  to  judge  whether  the  undersigned  is 
called  upon  to  make  any  observations  upon  it. 

The  undersigned  has  received  orders  to  make  known  to  the  Court 
of  Berlin,  that  this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
has  put  an  end  to  all  correspondence  between  the  Courts  of  London 
and  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  connection  between  the  extraordinary 
violence  committed  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  with  the  conclusion  of  a  hostile  confederacy,  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  formed  for  the  express  and  avowed  purpose 
of  introducing  those  innovations  into  the  maritime  code,  which  His 
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Britannic  Majesty  has  ever  opposed,  has  at  length  produced  a  state  of 
open  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Russia. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  remark,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  the 
present  crisis,  can  not  be  considered  as  a  neutral  Pcnver,  because  he  was 
at  war  with  Great  Britain  before  he  himself  was  at  peace  with  France. 

The  undersigned  shall  have  done  justice  to  the  charge  with  which 
.he  is  intrusted,  when  he  declares,  in  the  name  of  the  King  his  master, 
that  His  Majesty,  on  weighing  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe, 
is  willing  to  forbear  demanding  from  the  Court  of  Prussia  that  succor 
which  was  stipulated  by  treaty,  though  he  considers  the  casus  foederis 
as  completely  coming  within  those  circumstances  in  which  they  stand  : 
and  that  His  Britannic  Majesty  can  not  doubt  that  he  will  receive 
from  his  ally  all  the  proofs  of  friendship  which  the  events  of  this  newi 
war  would  have  required. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  be,  etc. 

(Signed)   Carvsfort 

Berlix.  February  i,  i8oi. 


Swedish  Protest  of  February  7,  1801,  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 

Proceeding  in  the  Harbor  of  Barcelona^  ■■ 

By  this  public  instrument  of  protest,  be  it  known  and  made  manifest 
to  all  people  whom  it  may  concern,  that  on  the  seventh  day  of  February 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  one,  before  me  Thomas  Pain,  notary 
public,  residing  in  the  town  and  port  of  Dover,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
by  lawful  authority  admitted  and  sworn,  personally  appeared  Martittj 
Rubarth,  master  of  the  ketch  or  vessel  called  Hoffnung,  belonging  tc 
Barth,  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  of  the  burden  of  thirty-eight  heavy 
Swedish  lasts,  or  thereabouts,  now  lying  in  Dover  harbor,  and  Jacob 
Christopher  Glasen,  and  Johan  Hendrick  Heuer,  mariners,  also  belong- 
ing to  the  said  vessel,  and  upon  their  faith  and  honesty  solemnly  de- 


^1 


'^Collection  of  State  Papers,  vol.  11,  p.  225.  This  protest  relates  to  the  Swedish 
ship  which  was  alleged,  in  the  correspondence  between  Spain  and  Sweden,  to 
have  been  made  use  of  by  the  English  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  two 
frigates  at  Barcelona.  The  master  and  people  made  this  protest  respecting  that 
transaction. 


II 
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clared,  and  for  truth  affirmed  and  witnessed  by  the  interpretation  of 
Roelof  Symons,  of  Dover  aforesaid,  gentleman;  that  the  said  vessel 
took  in  ballast  at  Oporto,  and  set  sail  and  departed  from  thence  in 
good  order  and  condition,  staunch  and  tight,  on  the  19th  day  of  July 
last  past,  with  the  wind  favorable,  bound  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
search  of  freight,  and  proceeded,  with  easterly  winds  and  variable 
weather,  without  any  thing  particular  occurring,  until  the  23d  day  of 
August  following,  when  they  arrived  and  brought  up  in  the  road  of 
Aiicant,  and  were  there  put  under  quarantine,  and  on  the  25th  in  the 
afternoon  released  from  such  restraint,  when  the  said  master  made 
inquiries  for  freight,  but  none  could  be  obtained,  and  the  wind  was 
at  north-east  and  east-south-east,  and  they  replenished  their  stock  of 
water  and  got  in  readiness  to  proceed ;  and  on  the  28th  weighed  with 
a  light  breeze  northerly,  and  steered  for  Barcelona;  and  on  the  29th 
being  under  Cape  Saint  Martius,  they  were  boarded  by  a  Spanish 
privateer,  and  her  crew  took  from  the  said  vessel  some  stock  fish  and 
vegetables,  and  then  quitted  her,  and  they  proceeded,  with  variable 
winds  and  weather,  without  any  thing  particular  occurring,  until  the 
3d  day  of  September  following,  when,  being  between  Sitger  and  the 
Castle  de  Fel,  two  other  Spanish  privateers  rowed  from  the  land  to- 
wards the  said  vessel  and  hailed  her,  when  the  said  master  informed 
them  they  came  from  Aiicant,  and  were  destined  to  Barcelona ;  and  the 
people  on  board  the  said  privateer  then  inquired  whether  the  said  ap- 
pearers  had  seen  any  English  frigates  or  other  vessels,  which  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  said  privateers  quitted  the  said  vessel,  and 
steered  south-west,  and  it  fell  calm;  and  on  the  4th,  at  half  past  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  breeze  sprung  up  at  west-south-west  by  west, 
the  point  of  Cape  de  Fel  bearing  north-west  by  west,  distant  about  one 
and  a  half  German  miles,  and  they  steered  along  the  land  for  Barcelona 
aforesaid,  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  saw,  under  the  land 
of  Lobregat,  a  line  of  battle  ship  and  a  frigate  with  Spanish  colors 
flying,  and  a  boat  and  crew  came  from  the  shore,  which  the  said 
appearers  afterwards  found  belonging  to'  the  said  line  of  battle  ship : 
and  the  crew  speaking  the  English  language,  the  said  appearers  found 
that  the  colors  they  had  seen  flying  were  false,  and  that  the  said  ships 
of  war  were  English ;  and  the  crew  of  the  said  boat  then  asked  from 
whence  the  said  vessel  came,  where  bound,  and  what  she  was  laden 
^^^th?  to  which  the  said  master  replied,  he  came  from  Aiicant  with 
ballast,  and  intended  going  to  Barcelona  to  procure  a  freight,  and  had 
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brought  a  cargo  of  staves  from  Pillau  to  Oporto ;  whereupon  the  said 
boat's  crew  examined  the  said  vessel's  papers,  and  asked   the  said 
master  if  he  had  letters  to  any  person  in  Spain,  as,  if  he  had,  his  said, 
vessel  would  be  a  good  prize;  who  replied,  no  such  letters  were  on| 
board ;  when  the  said  boat  and  crew  quitted  the  said  vessel,  and  com-' 
manded  the  said  master  to  lay  his  top-sail  back,  and  keep  after  the  said] 
line  of  battle  ship,  and  that  when  they  got  on  board,  if  a  flag  of  any! 
nation  was  hoisted,  he  might  proceed  on  his  voyage ;  but  no  such  flag 
was  hoisted,  and  the  said  two  ships  of  war  kept  in  for  the  land,  and 
fired  a  shot  at  the  said  appearers'  vessel,  which  obliged  them  to  follow  : 
and  a  boat  with  two  officers  and  a  great  number  of  men  came  on  board, 
and  took  the  command  and  possession  of  the  said  vessel ;  when  the  said 
master  asked   what   was  their  mtention   for  so  doing?  and   the   said 
officers  replied,  that  they  did  not  know,  but  were  obliged  to   follow 
their  commander's  orders ;  and  toward  evening,  when  it  came  on  to  be 
dark,  they  kept  out  to  sea  with  the  top-sail  constantly  laid  back,  and 
then  many  boats  (to  the  best  of  the  said  appearers'  recollection  eight 
in  number)   came  alongside,  filled  with  armed  officers  and  men,  and 
they  got  on  board  the  said  vessel,  at  which  the  said  appearers  were 
greatly  alarmed ;  and  the  said  master  asked  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  man  at  the  helm,  what  was  intended  to  be  done  with  the  said  vessel 
and  her  crew?  who  informed  him,  that  the  captain  was  on  board,  and 
that  the  said  master  might  go  forward  and  inquire  of  him,  which  he 
accordingly  did ;  and  he  commanded  him  to  be  silent,  and  spoke  to 
another  officer,  who  put  a  pistol  to  the  said  master's  breast,  and  in- 
formed him,  if  he  uttered  a  word  to  any  man,  a  shot  should  end  hi? 
existence;  and  they  steering  the  said  vessel  for  Barcelona  Road,  tht 
said  master  begged  he  might  be  allowed  to  get  her  anchors  ready,  whicl 
was  permitted ;  and  while  the  same  was  doing,  one  of  the  crew  spokt 
a  few  words,  when  an  officer  immediately  jumped  up,  and  would  havt 
killed  him,  had  he  not  fortunately  been  prevented  by  another  officer 
and  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  arrived  i|i 
Barcelona  Road,  and  were  hailed  by  a  Spanish  frigate  riding  at  anchor, 
when  the  said  master  not  being  permitted  to  reply,  one  of  the  sai< 
English  officers  called  out,  "Sueco,  Sueco,"  and  a  firing  began  fron; 
the  said  Spanish  frigate  at  the  said  vessel,  when  the  said  English  officer^ 
and  people  took  to  their  boats  and  proceeded  towards  her,  and  tli 
firing  continuing,  the  said  appearers  put  their  helm  a-lee,  and  ran  int 
the  cabin  to  prevent  being  shot,  and  soon  afterwards  the  said  firin 
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ceased,  when  the  said  master  and  his  crew  got  on  the  deck  to  save  the 
sails,  and  bring  the  said  vessel  up;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  let  the 
anchor  go,  and  hauled  the  foresails  down,  another  firing  commenced, 
by  which  Hans  Peter  Rubarth  (the  then  mate  of  the  said  vessel,  and 
brother  to  the  said  master)  was  shot  through  his  left  shoulder  and 
arm,  and  fell  to  all  appearance  dead ;  at  which  the  said  appearers  were 
much  alarmed,  and  let  the  said  vessel  drive  with  the  little  cable  she  had 
out,  and  hastened  to  assist  him  into  the  cabin ;  and  the  said  appearers 
discovered,  that  the  said  English  officers  and  men  captured  in  their 
said  boats  two  Spanish  frigates,  in  which  they  passed  the  said  vessel, 
and  the  wind  got  more  off  the  shore,  and  the  firing  continued,  and  the 
shots  went  over  her  abaft,  and  she  drove  into  deep  water;  and,  to 
prevent  drifting  out  to  sea,  they  let  go  both  anchors,  and  made  the 
sails  fast,  and,  when  the  said  two  Spanish  frigates  had  got  out  a 
considerable  distance  to  sea,  some  Spanish  gun-boats  came  near,  where- 
upon the  said  appearers  were  much  alarmed,  apprehending  they  would 
still  consider  the  said  vessel  an  enemy,  and  sink  her,  and  therefore 
hoisted  a  light  as  a  signal  that  they  were  friends ;  and  the  people  on 
board  the  said  gun-boats  inquired  if  they  had  any  Englishmen  left, 
when  the  said  master  informed  them  there  were  not,  but  that  his  mate 
was  severely  wounded;  when  one  of  the  said  gun-boats  came  along- 
side, and  her  crew  inquired  if  any  other  person  was  sick;  and  being 
answered  that  all  the  others  were  in  perfect  health,  an  officer  came  on 
board,  who  seeing  the  said  master  weeping  over  his  wounded  brother, 
promised  to  acquaint  Mr.  Almgren,  the  Swedish  consul  at  Barcelona 
aforesaid,  of  his  distress,  and  to  send  people  on  board,  to  assist  in 
weighing  the  anchors,  and  conduct  the  said  vessel  into  the  harbor  of 
Barcelona  aforesaid  to  obtain  a  surgeon ;  that  on  the  5th  one  came  on 
board  with  four  men,  and  she  was  towed  into  the  said  harbor,  and 
moored  in  a  proper  place  to  perform  quarantine,  and  continued  under 
such  restraint  ten  days,  and  was  then  released,  and  during  the  same 
the  said  master  was  obliged  to  keep  the  said  four  men,  and  also  the 
surgeon  and  two  other  men,  to  watch  the  said  mate ;  and  the  rigging, 
sails,  and  yawl,  which  were  shot  and  much  damaged,  they  repaired 
and  stoppered  as  well  as  they  could,  and  as  soon  as  prattic  was  obtained, 
the  said  mate  was  taken  on  shore  to  the  hospital  at  Barcelona  afore- 
said; and  the  said  master  having  obtained  freight  on  the  9th  day  of 
October  last,  sailed  from  Barcelona  aforesaid,  but  the  said  mate  con- 
tinued so  ill.  he  was  obliged  to  be  left  in  the  said  hospital.*  That  in  the 
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latter  part  of  the  month  of  December  following,  the  said  master  re- 
ceived a  letter,  dated  the  14th  day  of  the  said  month,  from  Daniel 
Christopher  Hing^t,  of  Barth  aforesaid,  the  owner  of  the  said  vessel 
stating  that  the  said  mate  died  of  his  wounds  in  the  hospital  of  Barce- 
lona aforesaid,  on  the  29th  day  of  the  said  month  of  October,  leaving 
a  widow  and  three  infant  children.  And  also  the  said  appearers 
•  declared,  that  they  have  been  informed,  and  verily  believe,  that  the 
said  line  of  battle-ship  is  called  the  Minotaur,  Capt.  T.  Lewis,  but  they 
have  not  been  enabled  to  learn  the  name  of  the  said  English  frigate, 
or  of  her  commander,  and  that  they  used  their  utmost  endeavors  for 
the  preservation  of  the  said  vessel ;  that  whatever  damage  or  loss  the 
same  sustained  was  not  occasioned  by  or  through  any  neglect  or  default 
of  them,  or  any  of  the  then  crew,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  fault  in 
the  said  vessel  or  her  tackling,  but  merely  by  means  of  the  said  capture. 
Therefore  the  said  master  has  desired  a  protest ;  wherefore  I,  the  said 
notary,  at  his  request,  have  solemnly  protested,  and  by  these  presents 
do  protest,  against  the  said  Captain  T.  Lewis,  and  the  other  officers  anrl 
crew  of  the  said  ship  Minotaur,  and  also  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
said  English  frigate,  and  every  other  person  and  cause  occasioning 
the  said  capture  and  detention,  of  and  for  all  losses,  costs,  charges, 
damages,  demurrages,  suits,  and  expenses  already  and  hereafter  to  be 
suffered  and  sustained  thereby,  to  be  allowed  and  recovered  in  time 
and  place  convenient.  Thus  done  and  protested  in  Dover  aforesaid, 
in  the  presence  of  James  Moon  and  John  Finnings,  witnesses  thereto, 
called  and  requested.  In  testimony  of  the  truth  thereof,  the  said 
appearers,  interpreter,  and  witnesses,  subscribed  their  names  in  the 
registry  of  me  the  said  notary;  and  I  the  said  notary  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand,  and  affixed  my  notarial  seal.  Dated  the  day  and  year  firsts 
above  written. 

(Signed)  Tho.  Pain 

The  said  Martin  Rubarth,  Jacob  Christopher  Glasen,  and  Johan 
Henderick  Heuer,  were  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  to  the  truth  of 
the  aforegoing  protest ;  the  said  Roelof  Symons  being  first  sworn  faith- 
fully to  interpret  to  them,  at  Dover  aforesaid,  the  said  7th  day  of 
February  1801,  before  me,  ' 

(Signed)  Tho.  Pain 
A  Master  Extraordinary  in  Chancery 
Hofi'nung,  Martin  Rubarth  Master.    Protest  dated  February  7th,  1801. 


lU 
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Reply  of  Count  Haugwitz  to  Lord  Carysfort,  February  12,  180P 

The  undersigned,  State  and  Cabinet  Minister,  has  laid  before  His 
Prussian  Majesty  the  two  notes  which  Lord  Carysfort,  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ^as  done  him  the  honor  to  transmit  to  him 
on  the  27th  of  January,  and  1st  of  February  last. 

The  undersigned  having  it  in  commission  to  return  an  explicit  and 
circumstantial  answer,  is  under  the  necessity  of  informing  Lord  Carys- 
fort, that  His  Majesty  can  not  see  without  the  utmost  grief  and  concern, 
the  violent  and  hasty  measures  to  which  the  Court  of  London  has 
proceeded  against  the  northern  naval  Powers.  Error  alone  can  have 
given  occasion  to  these  measures,  as  the  assertions  in  the  note  of  the 
27th  sufficiently  show.  In  that  it  is  said,  that  the  maritime  alliance 
"has  for  its  object,  to  annul  the  treaties  formerly  concluded  with 
England,  and  to  prescribe  laws  to  her,  with  respect  to  the  principles 
of  them ;  that  the  neutrality  is  only  a  pretext  to  impose  these  laws  on 
her  by  force,  and  to  establish  a  hostile  alliance  against  her." 

Nothing,  however,  is  farther  from  the  above-mentioned  negotiation, 
than  the  principles  here  supposed.  It  is  founded  in  justice  and  modera- 
tion, and  the  communication  of  a  copy  of  the  convention  to  such  of 
the  belHgerent  Powers  as  had  the  justice  and  patience  to  wait  for  the 
same,  will  prove  this  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  denial. 

When  in  the  beginning  of  January  the  Minister  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty  officially  proposed  to  the  undersigned,  the  question,  "whether 
the  northern  Courts  had  actually  concluded  the  confederation  which 
had  been  reported ;  and  whether  Prussia  had  acceded  to  it  ?" — the  King 
conceived  that  the  respect  which  sovereigns  owe  to  each  other,  and 
the  liberty  possessed  by  every  independent  State  to  consult  its  own 
interests,  without  rendering  an  account  to  any  other  Power,  authorized 
him  to  withhold  any  communications  relative  to  himself  and  his  allies ; 
and  contented  himself  with  answering,  that  as  he  had  seen,  without 
interfering,  the  connections  which  England  had  entered  into  without 
consulting  him,  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  the  same  confidence ; 
and  that  if  the  King  of  Great  Britain  thought  it  his  duty  to  support 
the  rights  and  interests  of  his  kingdom,  His  Prussian  Majesty  con- 
sidered it  as  not  less  his  duty  to  employ  every  means  in  the  defense 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  subjects. 
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This  answer  might  have  sufficed  a  few  weeks  since ;  but  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  affairs  now  are,  the  King  thinks  himself  called  upon  ta 
make  an  explicit  declaration  to  the  Court  of  London,  relative  to  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty,  which  has  probably  been  attacked  because  it  was 
not  known,  and  which  is  far  from  having  the  offensive  views  of  which 
the  contracting  Powers  have   been  arbitrarily  accused.     They  have 
expressly  agreed,  that  their  measures  shall  be  neither  hostile  nor  tend! 
to  the  detriment  of  any  country,  but  only  have  for  their  object  thej 
security  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  their  subjects.    They  have  been 
attentive  to  adapt  their  new  connections  to  present  circumstances.    The! 
strict  justice  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has,  even  in  the 
detail,  proposed  modifications,  which  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  spirit  of  the  whole.     It  has  since  been  determined,  that  the 
treaty  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to  those  which  had  before  been  concluded 
with  any  of  the  belligerent  Powers.     It  was  also  resolved,  that  this' 
determination  should  be  candidly  communicated  to  those  Powers,  to 
prove  the  purity  of  the  motives  and  views  of  the  contracting  parties. 
But  England  would  not  allow  time  for  this;  had  she  waited  this  con- 
fidential  communication,  she  might  have  avoided  those  intemperate 
measures  which  threaten  to  spread  the  flames  of  war  still  wider. 

Besides,  it  only  depended  on  England,  previously  to  draw  satisfac- 
tory information  from  the  correspondence  with  Denmark,  if.  instea'l 
of  taking  hold  of  two  isolated  passages,  which  Lord  Carysfort,  in  his 
first  note,  extracted  from  Count  Bernstorff's  note  of  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, the  Court  of  London  had  listened  to  the  solemn  declaration 
which  it  contained:  "That  it  could  never  have  been  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  Denmark  had  formed  hostile  projects  against  England, 
or  plans  that  could  not   subsist  together  with  the  maintenance 
harmony  between  the  two  Crowns,  and  that  the  Court  of  Copenhageo 
congratulated  itself  on  finding  an  opportunity   for  contradicting,  iri 
the  most  positive  manner,  such  unfounded  reports."     This  plain  aii' 
precise  declaration  agrees  with  the  language  which  the  undersigned 
had  used  more  than  once  to  Lord  Carysfort,  when  speaking  on  thai 
subject;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  how  the  English  Court,  aftei 
that  declaration  had  been  received,  could  conclude  from  the  note  of  th» 
Minister   of    Denmark,   "That   the   engagements   of   the   contracting 
Powers  had  for  their  object  the  introduction  of  principles  of  nava 
rights,  which  had  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  tribunals  of  Europe 
and  which  were  of  a  nosti'e  tendency  against  England."     The  conclu 
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sion  is  totally  false,  and,  is  not  authorized  even  more  by  the  contents 
of  the  answer  of  the  Danish  Court,  than  the  other  unmerited  reproach 
made  to  it,  "of  having  renewed  an  alliance  of  a  hostile  tendency  against 
England,  and  of  being  actively  employed  in  armaments  with  that  view." 
Never  were  measures  more  evidently  defensive,  than  the  measures  of 
the  Court  of  Copenhagen,  and  their  spirit  will  be  misconceived  still  less, 
when  it  is  considered  what  menacing  demonstration  that  Court  had 
experienced  from  the  British  Government,  on  occasion  of  the  affair 
with  the  Freya  frigate,  before  the  above  measures  were  resorted  to. 
England's  arbitrary  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  naturally  explained  by 
the  pretensions  which  it  had  made  for  some  time  past,  and  which  it 
has  repeatedly  renewed  in  the  notes  of  Lord  Carysfort,  at  the  expense 
of  every  commercial  and  naval  Power.  The  British  Government  has, 
in  the  present  more  than  in  any  former  war,  usurped  the  "sovereignty 
of  the  seas ;  and  by  arbitrarily  framing  a  naval  code,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  unite  with  the  true  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  it 
exercises,  over  the  other  friendly  and  neutral  Powers,  an  usurped 
jurisdiction,  the  legality  of  which  it  maintains,  and  which  it  considers 
as  an  imprescriptible  right,  sanctioned  by  all  the  tribunals  of  Europe. 
The  sovereigns  have  never  conceded  to  England  the  privilege  of  calling 
their  subjects  before  its  tribunals,  and  of  subjecting  them  to  its  laws, 
in  cases  where  the  abuse  of  power  has  got  the  better  of  equity,  and 
which,  alas!  are  but  too  frequent.  The  neutral  Powers  have  always 
had  the  precaution  of  addressing  to  it  the  most  energetic  reclamations 
and  protests,  but  experience  has  ever  proved  their  remonstrances  fruit- 
less ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that,  after  so  many  repeated  acts  of  op- 
pression, they  have  resolved  to  find  a  remedy  against  it,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  establish  a  well-arranged  convention,  which  fixes  their 
rights,  and  which  places  them  on  a  proper  level  even  with  the  powers 
at  war. 

The  naval  alliance,  in  the  manner  as  it  has  just  been  consolidated, 
was  intended  to  lead  to  this  salutary  end,  and  the  King  hesitates  not 
to  declare  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  that  he  has  again  found  in  it  his 
own  principles,  that  he  is  fully  convinced  of  its  necessity  and  utility, 
and  that  he  has  formally  acceded  to  the  convention,  which  has  been 
concluded  on  the  16th  of  December,  last  year,  between  the  Courts  of 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  His  Majesty  is,  therefore,  among  the 
number  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  has  bound  himself,  in  that 
quality,  not  only  to  take  a  direct  share  in  all  the  events  which  interest 
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the  cause  of  the  neutral  Powers,  but  also,  in  virtue  of  his  engagements, 
to  maintain  that  connection  by  such  powerful  measures  as  the  impulse 
of  circumstances  may  require.  The  note  of  Lord  Carysfort  mentions 
a  subject,  to  which  His  Majesty  believes  himself  neither  obliged  to 
answer,  nor  even  to  have  a  right  of  entertaining  an  opinion  with  respect 
to  it.  There  exist  discussions  between  the  Courts  of  Petersburg  and 
London,  which  have  by  no  means  anything  to  do  with  the  business^ 
which  the  latter  has  interwoven  with  it.  But  in  the  same  measure  in 
which  the  conduct  of  Prussia  has  hitherto  been  directed  by  the  most 
blameless  impartiality,  the  King's  conduct  will  henceforth  be  directed 
by  his  regard  for  engagements,  which  in  themselves  are  a  proof  of  it. 
To  stipulations  which  contain  nothing  hostile,  and  which  the  safety  of 
his  subjects  required,  he  owes  all  the  means  which  Providence  has  laid 
in  his  power.  Unpleasant  as  the  extremes  may  be  to  which  Englanfl 
has  proceeded,  yet  His  Majesty  doubts  not  the  possibility  of  a  speedy 
return  to  conciliating  and  peaceable  dispositions,  and  he  relies  on  the 
sentiments  of  equity  which,  on  former  occasions,  he  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  meeting  with  in  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

It  is  only  by  revoking,  and  by  entirely  taking  off  the  embargo,  that 
affairs  can  be  brought  to  their  former  situation ;  and  it  is  for  England 
to  judge  whether  it  ought  to  come  to  that  resolution,  in  order  to  offc 
means  to  the  neutral  Powers  for  proceeding  to  those  communication 
which  they  intended  to  make. 

But  while  those  measures  exist,  which  have  been  resorted  to  froi 
hatred  against  a  common  principle,  and  against  an  alliance  which  ca 
no  longer  be  shaken,  the  hostile  resolution,  which  must  be  the  cons€ 
qucnce,  will  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  undersigne 
i?  ordered  to  declare  to  the  Minister  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  thai 
the  King,  while  he  expresses  his  concern  at  events  of  which  he  has  no 
been  the  cause,  will  secretly  fulfil  the  engagements  prescribed  to  hit 
by  treaties.  The  undersigned,  thus  executing  his  orders,  has  the  bono 
of  assuring  Lord  Carysfort  of  his  high  esteem. 

(Signed)  Haugwitz 

I2th  February,  i8oT. 
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Russian  Proclamation  interdicting  the  Transportation  of  Merchan- 
dise through  Prussia,  February  12,  180P 

His  Excellency  the  Civil  Governor  and  Counselor  of  State,  Chevalier 
von  Richter,  has  received  the  following  communication  from  the  Com- 
mercial College  of  the  empire :  'That  His  Imperial  Majesty,  being 
convinced  by  experience,  that  the  productions  and  merchandise  of  his 
empire  were  exported  by  Prussia  into  England,  His  said  Majesty  has 
thought  proper  to  order,  that  the  transportation  of  these  productions 
and  merchandises  through  Prussia,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  shall  be 
severely  prohibited  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  sovereign 
order,  the  most  severe  inspection  shall  take  place,  in  conformity  with 
the  ukase  of  the  15th  of  December,  1800.  The  Commercial  College  has, 
in  consequence,  required  all  civil  governors,  first,  to  communicate 
through  the  medium  of  the  magistrates,  this  order  to  the  body  of  the 
merchants;  secondly,  to  order  the  magistrates  to  instruct  their  brokers 
to  insert,  as  a  stipulation  in  their  contract,  whether  made  with  foreign 
or  Russian  merchants,  that  the  articles  bought  or  sold  shall  not,  under 
any  pretence,  be  sent  into  Prussia  by  any  channel.  The  two  parties 
shall  bind  themselves  to  this.  The  magistrates  are  also  bound  to  suflfer 
none  of  the  merchandises  to  pass  thither  on  any  pretence ;  and  if  any 
one  shall  refuse  to  obey  this  order,  they  are  to  seize  the  articles,  and 
to  send  advice  thereof  forthwith." 

In  consequence,  this  order,  after  being  transmitted  by  his  Excellency 
the  Civil  Governor  in  Council,  in  order  to  its  being  correctly  executed. 
is,  by  these  presents,  communicated  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  mer- 
chants In  this  city. 

Dated  Riga,  February  t2,  j8oi. 


Note  of  Count  Wedel-Jarlsberg  to  the  British  Minister  regarding 
the  Embargo  on  Danish  Vessels- 

LoNDON,  February  2$,  i8oi. 
The  undersigned,  having  informed  the  King  his  master  of  the  official 
communication  of  Lord  Grenville,  dated  the  15th  January,  last,  has 
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received  orders  to  declare,  that  His  Majesty  is  deeply  affected  at  seeing- 
the  good  understanding  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  Denmark 
and  Britain,  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  adoption  of  a  measure  as 
arbitrary  as  injurious  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  he  is  not 
less  afflicted  and  alarmed  at  seeing  that  measure  justified  by  assertions 
and  suppositions  as  unjust  as  ill  founded.  He  remarks,  with  surprise, 
that,  by  confounding  the  cause  of  the  measures  taken  in  Russia  against 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  object  of  the  convention  rela- 
tive to  neutral  navigation,  the  British  Government  evidently  mixes  two 
affairs  which  have  not  the  least  connection  with  each  other.  It  is  a 
subject  of  perfect  notoriety,  that  the  incident  of  the  occupation  of  Malta 
by  the  troops  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  has  alone  been  the  occasion  of 
the  embargo  on  the  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  Russia,  and  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  neutral  Courts  at  Petersburg  acted  according  to  their 
full  powers  and  instructions  anterior  to  that  event.  The  dispute  relat- 
ing to  it  is  absolutely  foreign  to  the  Court  of  Copenhagen.  It  knows 
neither  its  origin  nor  foundation,  or  at  least  but  very  imperfectly,  and 
its  engagements  with  Petersburg  have  no  relation  whatever  to  it.  The 
nature  of  these  engagements  has  been  solemnly  declared  to  be  only 
defensive ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  how  general  principles,  conformable 
to  every  positive  obligation,  and  modified  according  to  the  stipulations  of 
treaties,  could  be  justly  considered  as  attacks  on  the  rights  or  dignity  of 
any  State  whatever.  While  the  Powers  who  profess  them  require  only 
their  acknowledgment,  the  conflict  of  principles  reciprocally  main- 
tained, can  not  be  provoked  but  by  those  means  which,  operating  as  a 
denial  of  facts,  place  them  in  direct  and  inevitable  opposition.  The 
undersigned,  by  order  of  the  King  his  master,  calls  the  serious  attentioa 
of  the  British  Government  to  these  reflections,  and  to  these  just  and 
incontrovertible  truths ;  they  are  analogous  to  the  loyal  sentiments  of 
a  sovereign,  the  ancient  and  faithful  ally  of  Great  Britain,  who  is  not 
only  incapable  of  offering,  on  his  part,  any  injuries  real  or  voluntary^ 
but  who  has  well-founded  titles  to  a  return  of  forbearance  and  justice. 
The  prompt  cessation  of  proceedings  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Den- 
mark, is  a  circumstance  to  which  His  Majesty  still  looks  forward' 
with  the  confidence  he  has  ever  wished  to  entertain  with  regard  to  His 
Britannic  Majesty :  and  it  is  in  his  name,  and  conformably  to  the 
instructions  expressed  on  his  part,  that  the  undersigned  insists  on  the 
embargo  placed  on  the  Danish  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
being  immediately  taken  off.     By  a  constant  series  of  moderation  on 
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the  part  of  the  King,  the  measures  to  which  the  outrageous  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  Government  authorized  him  to  have  had  recourse, 
have  been  suspended,  His  Majesty  deeming  it  an  act  of  glory  to  give, 
by  this  means,  a  decisive  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  suspicions 
advanced  against  him.  and  of  the  doubts  thrown  on  his  intentions.  But 
if,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  British  Government  persists  in  its 
violent  resolution,  he  will  see  himself,  with  regret,  reduced  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  exerting  those  means  which  his  dignity  and  the 
interests  of  his  subjects  will  imperiously  prescribe. 

(Signed)  Wedel-Jarlsberg 


Note  of  Count  Wedel-Jarlsberg  to  the  British  Minister  regarding 
the  Embargo  on  Danish  Vessels^ 

London,  March  4,  1801. 
The  undersigned  has  constantly  reposed  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  sentiments  and  moderation  of  His  Britannic  Majesty.  He  has  con- 
sequently only  endeavored,  in  the  preliminary  note  of  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  dated  the  25th  of  last  month,  in  answer  to  his  official  note  of  the 
23d,  to"  discover  the  expression  of  an  assurance  of  these  sentiments 
which  should  be  transmitted  to  Copenhagen ;  and  he  is  persuaded  that 
the  effect  of  them  on  the  part  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  will  be  mani- 
fested, by  calling,  in  the  most  effacious  and  satisfactory  manner,  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  representations  of  His  Danish 
Majesty,  transmitted  through  the  organs  and  offices  of  the  undersigned. 
But  as  the  adoption  of  conciliatory  measures  is  constanly  found  sus- 
pended, and  as,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  violence  and  injustice  are 
daily  accumulating,  the  undersigned  can  not  acquiesce,  in  silence,  in  the 
continuation  of  this  state  of  things,  which  only  tends  to  bar  the  way 
to  amicable  explanations,  and  to  compromise  the  dearest  interests  of 
each  nation.  He  hastens,  in  consequence,  to  renew  with  earnestness, 
the  demand  made  in  the  name  of  his  Court,  that  the  embargo  placed 
on  the  Danish  vessels  should  be  immediately  taken  oflF.     And.  in  ex- 
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pectation   of  a  satisfactory  answer,  he  has  the  honor  to  assure  his 
Excellency  Lord  Hawkesbury  of  his  respectful  consideration. 

(Signed)  Wedel-Jarlsberg 


Note  of  Baron  Ehrensward  to  Lord  Hawkesbury  regarding  the  Em- 
bargo on  Swedish  Vessels,  March  4,  1801^ 


^i 


'   The  undersigned,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Swedish  Majesty 
has  the  honor  to  transmit  to  his  Excellency  Lord  Hawkesbury,  fir 
Secretary  of  State  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  a  printed  copy  of  the, 
naval    convention    concluded   on   the    16th    Dec.    1800,   between    Hi'= 
Swedish  Majesty  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russia 
as  well  as  a  printed  copy  of  the  naval  regulations  which  the  King  ha> 
recently  ordered  to  be  drawn  up. 

The  undersigned,  who,  at  the  command  of  his  Court,  has  the  honor 
to  make  this  communication  to  the  Minister  of  His  Britannic  Majesty, 
has  it  likew'ise  in  commission  expressly  to  declare,  that  Their  Majesties, 
by  the  said  naval  convention,  have  reciprocally  determined  and  settled 
those  rights  which,  as  neutral  Powers,  they  believe  themselves  entitled 
to,  and  by  the  naval  regulations  have  ascertained  those  duties,  for  the 
performance  and  observance  of  which,  on  the  part  of  their  subjects. 
they,  as  neutral  Powers,  make  themselves  answerable.  The  object  <sl 
Their  Majesties  is  to  confirm  and  strengthen  their  rights  of  neutralit\T 
and  to  promote  the  repose  of  their  respective  States,  by  the  nava^ 
convention  they  have  entered  into;  and  nothing  is  farther  from  the 
intention  than  by  such  a  step  to  provoke  hostilities.  The  respect  whic 
is  due  to  the  rights  of  nations  and  to  treaties,  the  consciousness  ths 
their  own  interests  are  inseparably  united  with  the  interests  and  tl 
love  of  justice  and  peace,  are  the  only  motives  by  which  Their  MajeS? 
ties  have  been  actuated :  they  have,  therefore,  learnt,  with  the  greatest 
astonishment,  that  the  first  news  of  the  conclusion  of  this  convention 
in  England,  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  violent  a  measure  as  that  of 
laying  an  embargo  on  the  Swedish  ships. 

So  far  from  desiring  to  introduce  any  innovations  with  respect  to 
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the  maritime  State  of  Europe,  by  the  assertion  of  their  rights  of  neu- 
trahty,  Their  Majesties  are  sensible  that  it  gives  no  power  whatever 
where  those  rights  were  not  acknowledged  by  former  treaties.  England 
has  seen  those  treaties ;  England  has  seen  those  treaties  executed ;  they 
were  officially  communicated  to  her,  and  she  did  not  protest  against 
them.  In  like  manner  it  was,  with  regard  to  the  convention  of  1780 
and  1781 ;  and  the  Ministry,  who  now  proceed  with  so  much  violence, 
know  that  the  partial  renewal  of  that  convention  between  Sweden  and 
Cenmark  in  1794,  and  the  armament  that  followed,  operated,  during 
a  period  of  three  years,  without  ever  being  considered  as  grounds  for 
hostilities ;  yet  a  similar  convention  is  now  deemed  an  hostile  confed- 
eracy against  England.  A  line  of  conduct  so  contradictory,  proceeds 
not  from  the  circumstance  of  the  principles  and  claims  of  neutral 
rights  having  been  now  enforced ;  but  it  seems  to  have  its  foundation 
in  that  maritime  system  which  England  has  established  in  the  course 
of  the  present  war.  It  appears  also,  that  that  Government,  which 
Europe,  from  its  pacific  sentiments,  has  so  often  endeavored  to  con- 
vince of  the  injustice  of  its  pretensions,  has  now  determined  to  com- 
mence a  war  for  the  subjection  of  the  sea,  after  it  has  rendered  itself 
so  renowned  in  the  war  undertaken  for  the  freedom  of  Europe. 

If  the  British  Minister  will  refer  to  the  conduct  of  England  against 
Sweden,  and  the  neutral  Powers  in  general,  during  this  war,  he  will 
find  the  real  cause  why  His  Swedish  Majesty  has  been  induced  to 
believe  that  the  formal  alliance  of  several  Powers,  acting  upon  the 
same  principles,  would  more  effectually  tend  to  convince  the  Court  of 
London  of  the  validity  of  those  principles,  than  by  any  one  Power 
renewing  those  reclamations  which  have  hitherto  been  made  in  vain ;  at 
the  same  time  His  Majesty  never  supposed  that  such  an  alliance  would 
be  considered  as  an  act  of  hostility.  The  British  Minister  complains 
that  the  Court  of  London  was  not  before  instructed  of  the  intention 
of  the  respective  Courts  to  renew  the  convention  of  1780;  but  in  the 
same  note  he  states,  that  England  had  entered  into  engagements  this 
war  with  its  allies  respecting  neutrals ;  thus  the  avowal  of  the  British 
Minister  is  an  answer  to  his  own  charge. 

If  His  Majesty  was  not  fully  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  his 
intentions,  and  if  he  was  desirous  of  deviating  from  that  line  of 
moderation  he  has  ever  observed,  he  might  make  an  invidious  and 
censurable  enumeration  of  the  conduct  of  England ;  of  the  unpunished 
offenses  of  the  commanders  of  English  ships  of  war,  even  in  Swedish 
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harbors ;  of  the  inquisitorial  examinations  which  the  captains  and  crews 
of  the  ships  detained,  as  well  in  the  West  Indies  as  in  England,  have 
been  subject;  of  the  detention  of  the  convoy  in  1798;  of  the  deceitful 
chicanery  with  which  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  were 
accompanied ;  of  the  absolute  denial  of  justice  in  many  instances ;  and 
lastly,  by  the  insult  offered  to  the  Swedish  flag  at  Barcelona.  His 
Swedish  ]\lajesty  must,  doubtless,  state  among  the  offenses  of  which 
he  has  cause  to  complain,  that  aft&r  one  of  his  Ministers  had  been 
sent  to  the  British  Court,  its  aggressions,  instead  of  being  admitte*! 
and  remedied,  were  justified.  But  he  has  sought  no  revenge;  H' 
Majesty  wishes  only  to  procure  that  security  to  his  flag  to  which  it  In 
entitled.  In  consequence  of  this  sentiment,  the  undersigned  is  em- 
powered to  declare,  that  the  British  Court  shall  acknowledge  the  right-^ 
of  Sweden;  that  it  shall  do  justice  with  regard  to  the  convoys  detainc  ' 
in  1798,  as  well  as  respecting  the  violence  offered  to  the  Swedi.sh  fl.u 
at  Barcelona ;  and  above  all,  that  it  shall  take  off  the  embargo  whicli 
has  been  so  unjustly  laid  on  the  Swedish  ships.  His  Majesty  will, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  see  his  ports  again  opened  to  the  trade  rif 
England,  and  the  ancient  good  understanding  between  the  two  Coun 
renewed.  His  Majesty,  impressed  with  the  dignity  due  to  his  empire, 
has,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo  laid  upon  the  Swedish  ships,  placed 
a  similar  embargo  on  all  English  vessels  in  the  harbors  of  Sweden,    a  I 

As  the  pacific  tendency  of  the  present  convention  has  been  proved  to 
a  demonstration,  His  Majesty  therefore  hopes  that  no  consideration 
respecting  any  accidental  occurrence  which  may  have  taken  place 
tween  the  ally  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Cou 
of  London,  will  be  introduced.  The  act  of  the  convention  itself  proves, 
that  its  bases  are  the  rights  of  neutrality,  and  that  it  is  in  its  nature 
unconnected  with  every  other  subject  of  dispute. 

While  the  undersigned  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Swedis 
Majesty  recommends  the  contents  of  this  present  note  to  the  earnei 
consideration  of  the  Minister  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  he  has  th 
honor  to  entreat  that  his  Excellency  Lord  Hawkesbury  will  transmi 
him  an  answer,  which  he  hopes  will  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  Ki 
his  master. 

His  Majesty  has  commanded  the  undersigned  to  present  this  to  hif 
Excellency.  Should  the  conciliatory  views  with  which  it  was  dictated 
prove  fruitless,  it  is  His  Majesty's  opinion,  that  the  presence  of  the 
undersigned  at  the  Court  of  London  will  no  longer  be  of  any  advantage 
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The    undersigned    has   the    hcnor   to   assure    his    Excellency    Lord 
Hawkesbury  of  his  highest  esteem. 

(Signed)   The  Baron  von  Ehrensward 
London,  March  4,  1801. 


Reply  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  to  Baron  Ehrensward,  March  7,  1801^ 

The  undersigned,  His  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note 
of  Baron  Ehrensward,  His  Swedish  Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary, 
of  the  date  of  the  4th  instant;  His  Majesty  has  already  repeatedly 
communicated  his  fixed  unalterable  determination  to  maintain  those 
established  principles  of  maritime  law  which  have  been  found,  by  the 
experience  of  ages,  best  calculated  to  afford  equal  security  to  the  just 
rights  and  interests,  as  well  of  neutral  as  of  belligerent  powers. 

The  explanations  attempted  to  be  given  to  the  present  convention, 
have  in  no  degree  weakened  the  impression  which  the  first  perusal  of 
it  produced,  that  the  views  and  motives  of  the  contracting  Powers  were 
hostile  to  His  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  this  impression  is  most  fully 
confirmed  by  the  consideration,  that  the  northern  Courts  have  recurred 
to  the  principles  of  the  convention  of  1780  at  a  moment  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  and  the  relative  state  of  the  navies  of  the 
belligerent  Powers,  convert  that  which  was  pretended  to  be  a  measure 
of  common  equity  to  all  countries,  into  an  instrument  of  exclusive 
injury  to  Great  Britain. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  embargo  on  Swedish  vessels  can  be 
considered  in  no  other  view  than  as  an  att  of  just  and  necessary 
precaution,  which  will  not  be  revoked  so  long  as  the  Court  of  Stock- 
holm contmues  to  form  a  part  of  a  confederacy  which  has  for  its 
object  to  impose  by  force  on  His  Majesty  a  new  system  of  maritime 
law,  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  independence  of  his  Crown,  and 
the  rights  and  interests  of  his  people. 

The  undersigned  requests  Baron  Ehrensward  will  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  his  high  consideration. 

(Signed)  Hawkesbury 

Downing  Street,  March  7,  1801. 
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Manifesto  of  His  Highness  Prince  Charles,  March  28,  1801,  regard- 
ing the  Danish  Occupation  of  the  City  of  Hamburgh 

By  the  express  command  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  it  is  hereby  declared : 

The  attacks  made  by  the  English  Government,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  against  the  navigation  and  trade 
■of  those  Powers  that  have  confederated  together  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  and  maintaining  the  rights  of  neutral  flags ;  and  the  arbitrary 
and  powerful  measures  adopted  by  that  Government,  notwithstandini^ 
the  most  pressing  and  continued  remonstrances ;  have  imposed  on  these 
Powers  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  taking  every  previous  step  that 
may  serve  to  bring  the  said  Government  to  a  more  just  way  of  thinking. 

As  the  exclusion  of  the  English  navigation  and  trade  from  the  Elbe, 
must  be  an  effectual  means  of  promoting  this  object;  and  as  the  pos- 
session, for  a  time,  of  the  Imperial  city  of  Hamburg  has  been  con- 
sidered as  unavoidably  necessary  for  that  purpose;  His  Danish 
Majesty,  unwilling  as  he  is  to  adopt  a  measure  of  this  kind,  has  been 
obliged  to  give  way  to  a  crowd  of  imperious  circumstances :  and  conse- 
quently has  charged  me  to  carry  the  measure  into  execution  with  the 
troops  under  my  command. 

Conformably  to  the  positive  orders  enjoined  me,  I  will  most  vigilantly 
take  care,  that  the  strictest  discipline  shall  be  observed  by  the  troops 
that  enter  the  city,  while  they  remain  there ;  and  that  the  tranquillit}-. 
the  property,  and  municipal  rights  of  the  inhabitants  shall  not  only  be 
undisturbed  and  unmolested,  but  that  the  same  shall  be  most  carefully 
preserved  and  guarded  for  them.  I  expect,  therefore,  that  all  persons 
shall  conduct  themselves  peaceably  and  friendly  towards  the  royal 
troops  commanded  by  me';  and  that  nobody  shall  find  fault  with  that 
necessary  severity  which  must  be  put  in  force  in  case  of  a  contrary 
behavior. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Hesse 

PiNNEBERG,  March  28,  180 t. 
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Proclamation  of  the  Senate  of  Hamburg  regarding  the  Danish  Oc- 
cupation of  the  City,  March  29,  180P 

As  circumstances  of  a  political  nature  have  created  the  necessity  for 
the  Imperial  Danish  troops  to  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city, 
and  as  nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  on  that  account,  either  with  respect 
to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  State,  or  the  property  and 
safety  of  the  inhabitants ;  therefore  the  most  illustrious  Senate  exhort 
all  citizens  and  inhabitants  to  confide  in  their  pressing  intercessions 
upon  the  occasion ;  and  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  College  of  Citi- 
zens, they  will  do  their  utmost  for  the  advantage  and  safety  of  the 
State.  And  the  most  illustrious  Senate  trust  that  every  one  will  demean 
himself  peaceably  and  obediently,  and  especially  with  decency  and 
propriety  towards  the  foreign  military;  by  which  alone  the  general 
safety  can  be  ensured,  and  those  inconveniences  avoided,  to  which  any 
inconsiderate  and  opposite  conduct  would  inevitably  subject  the  city. 

Given  at  our  Senate-house,  the  29th  March  1801. 


Danish  Ordinance  of  March  29,  1801,  laying  an  Embargo  on  English 

Ships  and  Goods^ 

We  Christian  VII,  etc.,  declare  as  follows:  Whereas  all  amicable 
means  for  taking  off  the  embargo  laid  on  the  ships  and  property  of  our 
subjects  in  English  ports,  have  proved  fruitless ;  we  haye  been  obliged 
to  give  directions  that  all  ships  and  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects 
of  the  British  Government,  and  which  are  now  in  our  ports,  shall  be 
detained  and  laid  under  an  embargo.  All  magistrates  of  towns,  and 
officers  of  our  customs,  are  directed  to  assist  in  carrying  this  measure 

into  effect. 

The  same  persons  are  to  prepare  every  thing  that  is  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  goods  and  ships  so  detained ;  and  every  care 
must  be  taken  of  the  crews  of  the  ships. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  29th  of  March 

1801. 

CHRISTIAN  R. 
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Declaration  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  March  30,  1801,  to  the  Royal  and 
Electoral  College  at  Hanover  and  to  the  Commanders  of  th<^ 
Hanoverian  Troops  ^ 

In  consequence  of  the  oppressions  which  neutral  navigation  and  com- 
merce have  sustained  on  the  part  of  the  English  navy,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  war,  the  different  Powers  therein  interested  could 
no  longer  abstain,  after  so  many  ineffectual  complaints,  from  protecting 
their  violated  rights  with  a  greater  degree  of  energy. 

The  result  was  the  convention  fonned  on  the  16th  of  December,  1800, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  between  Russia,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  just 
and  moderate  principles  of  which  had  formerly  been  adopted  and 
followed  by  the  Court  of  London  itself;  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  had  likewise  felt  this  violence  injurious  to  his  States 
and  his  flag,  did  not  hesitate  to  accede  to  that  treaty. 

The  contracting  Courts  were  on  the  point  of  communicating  to  the 
belligerent  Powers  the  convention  they  had  agreed  to,  and  of  forming 
arrangements  with  them,  when  England,  by  an  unexpected  proceeding, 
disconcerted  this  amicable  design,  by  laying  an  embargo  on  all  the 
vessels  of  the  naval  Powers  of  the  north  in  her  ports,  and  thus  declaring 
herself  their  enemy. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  not  regard  this  conduct  with  satisfaction  or  indifference.  Ac- 
cordingly he  soon  after  transmitted  to  the  Court  of  London  the  declara- 
tion already  known,  of  the  12th  of  February,  formally  and  publicly 
avowing  his  accession  to  the  convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  indicat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  means  by  which  the  differences  that  had 
taken  place  might  be  accommodated,  and  a  total  rupture  avoided. 

But,  instead  of  adopting  the  proposed  expedient,  England  passed 
over  in  silence  the  answer  transmitted  to  Lord  Carysfort,  at  Berlin. 
She  continued  to  treat  the  flags  of  the  north  in  a  hostile  manner ;  and 
in  a  note  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Hawkesbur}-,  to 
the  Swedish  Envoy,  Baron  Ehrensward,  dated  the  7th  of  March,  at 
London,  she  has  once  more  manifested  those  false  principles  which 
have  been  so  often  refuted : 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  embargo  on  Swedish  vessels  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  view  than  as  an  act  of  just  and  necessary 
precaution,  which  will  not  be  revoked,  so  long  as  the  Court  of 
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Stockholm  continues  to  form  a  part  of  a  confederacy,  which  has 
for  its  object,  to  impose  by  force  on  His  Majesty  a  new  system 
of  maritime  law,  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  his  Crown,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  people. 

A  similar  declaration  was  soon  after  sent  to  the  Court  of  Denmark, 
adding,  that  she  must  abandon  the  coalition  of  the  north,  and  enter 
into  a  separate  negotiation  with  England.  After  receiving  a  negative 
answer,  the  English  Charge  d'Afifaires,  Drummond,  and  the  Pleni- 
potentiary Extraordinary,  Vansittart,  left  Copenhagen  on  the  same 
day;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  English  fleet,  under  the  orders  of 
Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  destined  for  the  Baltic  Sea,  had  actually 
arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Zealand. 

It  appears  from  all  these  events,  that  the  Court  of  London  has  no 
inclination  to  desist  from  her  inadmissible  demands,  and  accept  the 
proposed  means  of  amicable  conciliation.  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia  therefore  feels  himself  compelled,  in  conformity  to  the  obliga- 
tions he  has  contracted,  to  take  the  most  efficacious  measures  in  support 
of  the  convention  attacked,  and  to  retaliate  for  the  hostile  proceedings 
against  it:  for  this  purpose,  he  will  not  only  shut  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe,  and  Weser,  and  the  Ems,  but  likewise  take  possession  of  the 
States  belonging  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England,  as  Elector  of 
Brunswick  Lunenberg,  situate  in  Germany. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  accordingly  demands  and  expects 
from  the  Electoral  College  of  Privy  Councilors  at  Hanover,  and  from 
the  Board  of  Generals,  that  they  will  submit  to  this  disposition  without 
delay  or  reply;  and  that  they  will  voluntarily  obey  the  orders  which 
shall  be  given  relative  to  the  occupation  of  the  electorate  by  the  Prus- 
sian troops,  and  likewise  with  respect  to  the  electoral  countries.  His 
Majesty  principally  demands  that  the  Hanoverian  corps  which  has 
hitherto  occupied  part  of  the  northern  line  of  demarcation,  shall  be 
disarmed  and  be  disbanded,  with  a  proportional  part  of  the  other  troops. 
His  Majesty  requires  that  the  genetals  and  other  officers  shall  engage 
in  writing,  not  to  serve  against  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  follow  strictly  his  orders  until  the  present  affair 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The  troops  which  shall  continue  embodied, 
shall  be  cantoned,  part  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Leine,  and  part  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Aller,  and  behind  the  Luhe  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  where 
they  shall  remain  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Hanover,  Gifhorn, 
Belgen,  Lunenberg,  and  the  other  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  that 
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district.  All  the  other  places,  including  the  fortress  of  Hameln,  shall 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Prussian  troops,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant 
General  Klein. 

His  Majesty  declares,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Prussian  troops 
shall  be  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the  electoral  territory,  commencing 
from  the  end  of  the  month  of  April.  His  Majesty  has  sent  his  Cabinet; 
Minister,  Count  Schullenburg  to  notify  the  present  declaration  to  the 
Electoral  College  of  Privy  Councilors  and  commanders  of  troops.  In 
these  circumstances,  all  connection  between  the  Electoral  College  anc^ 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  England  will  cease;  and  the  authorities  are^ 
in  consequence,  responsible  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  for 
their  administration  and  the  revenues.  In  case,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
of  a  voluntary  submission.  His  Majesty  is  disposed,  and  ready  to  prom- 
ise solemnly,  as  well  to  the  nobility  as  to  the  burgesses  and  to  all  t 
inhabitants  of  the  electorate,  the  complete  enjoyment  of  tranquili;  . 
and  the  security  of  their  property. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  should  the  Government  and  the  general  officerf 
attempt  to  impede  the  execution  of  the  measures  taken,  and  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  Prussian  troops.  His  Majesty  would  be  obliged,  though 
against  his  inclination,  to  revoke  his  promises,  and  to  treat  the  electoral 
States  in  a  hostile  manner.     The  civil  and  military  officers  are  ther'^ 
fore   responsible  for  the   fatal  consequences  which  may  in  this  ca 
result  from  their  conduct.    For  this  reason  His  Majesty  advises  their 
to  submit  to  this  summons,  and  to  prevent  the  rigorous  measures  whicl- 
will  inevitably  be  adopted  in  case  of  a  refusal. 
By  order  of  His  Majesty. 

(Signed)  Haugwitz 

Berlin,  March  30,  1801. 


Instructions  from  the  British  Admiralty  to  Admiral  Dickson, 

April  3,  1801^ 

Whereas  we  transmitted  to  Lord  Grenville  late  one  of  His  Majestj  s 
principal  secretaries  of  state  your  letter  to  our  secretary  dated  t^e 
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16  of  last  month  with  letter  which  accompanied  it  from  Captain 
Tohn  Hampstead  commander  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Squirrel  repre- 
senting that  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  he  had  received  from  you  to 
proceed  to  the  coast  of  Norway  and  knowing  there  were  several  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor  of  Oster  Risoer  he  had  entered  the  said  harbor 
and  on  the  next  morning  had  brought  away  the  Swedish  vessels  named 
in  the  margin;  and  whereas  Lord  Hawkesbury  (who  hath  succeeded 
hi?  Lordship)  hath  by  his  letter  of  the  27  instant  signified  to  us 
His  Majesty's  pleasure  that  the  four  ships  and  vessels  above  men- 
tioned belonging  to  the  subjects  of  His  Swedish  Majesty  should  be 
immediately  released  and  be  allowed  to  return  with  their  masters  and 
crews  to  the  ports  from  whence  they  were  brought  away  and  to  fur- 
nish them  with  the  necessar}^  passports  for  that  purpose  and  also  to 
signify  to  Captain  Hampstead  His  Majesty's  disapprobation  of  his 
proceedings  on  that  occasion  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Given  the  3  April,  180L 

W.  Eliot 
L   Ironbridge 
J.  Markham 
To 
Archibald  Dickson,  Esq., 

Admiral  of  the  Blue  No.   Yarmouth. 


Convention  of  June  17,  1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia" 
relative  to  Neutral  Trade  and  Additional  Articles  of  October 
20,  1801  ^ 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity : 
The  mutual  desire  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias.  being  not  only  to  come  to  an  understanding  between 
themselves  with  respect  to  the  differences  which  have  lately  inter- 
rupted the  good  understanding  and  friendly  relations  which  subsisted 

^Translation.     British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  p.  405. 
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between  the  two  States ;  but  also  to  pre\  ent,  by  frank  antf  precise  ex- 
planations upon  the  navigation  of  their  respective  subjects,  the  re- 
newal of  similar  altercations  and  troubles  which  might  be  the  conse- 
quence of  them;  and  the  common  object  of  the  solicitude  of  Their 
said  Majesties  being  to  settle,  as  soon  as  can  be  done,  an  equitable  ar- 
rangement of  those  differences,  and  an  invariable  determination  of 
their  principles  upon  the  rights  of  neutrality,  in  their  application  to 
their  respective  monarchies,  in  order  to  unite  more  closely  the  ties  of 
friendship  and  good  intercourse,  of  which  they  acknowledge  the  utility 
and  the  benefits,  have  named  and  chosen  for  their  plenipotentiaries, 
viz.: 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and   Ireland,   Alleyne   Lord   Baron    St.    Helens,   His   said    Majest)''s 
Privy  Counsellor  and  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten-  fll 
tiar\-  to  His  ^Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias;  and  His  Maj- 
esty the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  Sieur  Nikita  Count  de  Panin,  ^ 
his  Privy  Counsellor,  Minister  of  State  for  the  Department  of  For-fll 
eign  Affairs,  present  Chamberlain,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order     ' 
of  St.  Alexander  Newsky,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  First  Class,  of  that 
of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  of  Merit,  of  the  Red  Eagle,  and  of  St.  Lazarus ; 
who,   after  having  conimimicated  their   respective   full  powers,  and 
found  them  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
points  and  articles: 

Article  1 


II 


H 


There  shall  be  hereafter  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  His 
Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,  their  subjects,  the  states  and  __ 
countries  under  their  dominion,  good  and  unalterable  friendship  and  ^f 
understanding,  and  all  the  political,  commercial,  and  other  relations 
of  common  utility  between  the  respective  subjects,  shall  subsist  as 
formerly,  without  their  being  disturbed  or  troubled  in  any  manner 
whatever. 

Article  2 


II 


His  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  declare, 
that  they  will  watch  over  the  most  rigorous  execution  of  the  prohibi- 
tions against  the  trade  of  contraband  of  their  subjects  with  the  ene-  I  B 
mies  of  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  Parties. 
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Article  3 

His  Britannic  Majesty  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias, 
having  resolved  to  place  under  a  sufficient  safeguard  the  freedom  of 
commerce  and  navigation  of  their  subjects,  in  case  one  of  them  shall 
be  at  war,  whilst  the  other  shall  be  neuter,  have  agreed : 

1.  That  the  ships  of  the  neutral  Power  may  navigate  freely  to  the 
ports,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  effects  embarked  on  board  neutral  ships  shall  be  free, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  and  of  enemy's  property; 
and  it  is  agreed  not  to  comprise  under  the  denomination  of  the  latter, 
the  merchandise  of  the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the  coun- 
tries at  war,  which  should  have  been  acquired  by  the  subjects  of  the 
neutral  Power,  and  should  be  transported  for  their  account,  which 
merchandise  can  not  be  excepted  in  any  case  from  the  freedom  granted 
to  the  flag  of  the  said  Power. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  misunderstanding  of 
\vhat  ought  to  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war.  His  Britannic 
Majesty  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias  declare,  con- 
formably to  Article  11  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  between 
the  two  Crowns,  on  the  10th  (21st)  February,  1797,  that  they  ac- 
knowledge as  such  the  following  articles  only,  viz. :  cannons,  mortars, 
fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks,  flints, 
matches,  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  cuirasses,  pikes,  swords, 
sv/ord-belts,  knapsacks,  saddles  and  bridles,  excepting,  however,  the 
quantity  of  the  said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  the  ship,  and  those  who  compose  the  crew;  and  all  other  articles 
whatever  not  enumerated  here  shall  not  be  reputed  warlike  and  naval 
stores,  nor  be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  of  course  shall  pass  freely, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  smallest  difficulty,  unless  they  be  con- 
sidered enemy's  property  in  the  sense  above  specified.  It  is  also  agreed, 
ihat  that  which  is  stipulated  in  the  present  article  shall  not  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  particular  stipulations  of  one  or  the  other  Crown  with 
other  Powers,  by  which  articles  of  a  similar  kind  should  be  reserved, 
prohibited,  or  permitted. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded  port, 
that  denomination  is  given  only  to  a  port  where  there  is,  by  the  dis- 
positions of  the  Power  which  attacks  it  with  ships,  stationary  or  suffi- 
ciently near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 
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5.  That  tlic  ships  of  the  neutral  power  shall  not  be  stopped  but 
upon  just  causes  and  evident  facts :  that  they  be  tried  without  delay, 
and  that  the  proceeding  be  always  unform,  prompt,  and  legal. 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  the  respect  due  to  these  stipulations, 
dictated  by  the  sincere  desire  of  conciliating  every  interest,  and  t 
give  a  new  proof  of  their  uprightness  and  love  of  justice,  the  high 
contracting  Parties  enter  here  into  the  most  formal  engagement  to  re- 
new the  severest  prohibitions  to  their  captains,  whether  of  ships  of 
war  or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep  or  conceal,  on  board  their  ships, 
any  of  the  articles  which,  in  the  terms  of  the  present  convention,  may 
be  reputed  contraband,  and  respectively  to  take  care  of  the  execution 
of  the  orders  which  they  shall  have  published  in  their  admiralties,  and 
wherever  it  shall  be  necessary. 

Article  4 

The  two  high  contracting  Parties,  wishing  also  to  prevent  all  sub- 
ject of  dissension  in  future,  by  limiting  the  right  of  search  of  mer- 
chant ships  going  under  convoy,  to  those  cases  only,  in  which  the  bel- 
ligerent Power  might  experience  a  real  prejudice  by  the  abuse  of  the 
neutral  flag,  have  agreed : 

1.  That  the  right  of  searching  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  sub- 
jects of  one  of  the  contracting  Powers,  and  navigating  under  convoy 
of  a  ship  of  war  of  the  said  Power,  shall  only  be  exercised  by  ships 
of  war  of  the  belligerent  Party,  and  shall  never  extend  to  letters-of- 
marque,  privateers,  or  other  vessels,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  royai 
or  imperial  fleet  of  Their  Majesties,  but  which  their  subjects  "shall 
have  fitted  out  for  war. 

2.  That  the  proprietors  of  all  merchant  ships  belonging  to  the  sub- 
jects of  one  of  the  contracting  Sovereigns,  which  shall  be  destined  to 
6a.il  under  convoy  of  a  ship  of  war,  shall  be  required,  before  they  re- 
ceive their  sailing  orders,  to  produce  to  the  commander  of  the  convoy, 
their  passports  and  certificates,  or  sea  letters,  in  the  form  annexed  to 
the  present  treaty. 

3.  That  when  such  ship  of  war,  having  under  convoy  merchant 
ships,  shall  be  met  with  by  a  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  other  con- 
tracting Party,  who  shall  then  be  in  a  state  of  war,  in  order  to  avoid 
all  disorder,  they  shall  keep  out  of  cannon  shot,  unless  the  state  of  the 
sea,  or  the  place  of  meeting,  render  a  nearer  approach  necessary ;  and 
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the  commander  of  the  ship  of  the  belhgerent  Power  shall  send  a  boat 
on  board  the  convoy,  where  they  shall  proceed  reciprocally  to  the 
verification  of  the  papers  and  certificates  that  are  to  prove  on  one 
part,  that  the  ship  of  war  is  authorized  to  take  under  its  escort  such 
or  such  merchant  ships  of  its  nation,  laden  with  such  a  cargo,  and 
for  such  a  port ;  on  the  other  part,  that  the  ship  of  war  of  the  bellige- 
rent Party  belongs  to  the  royal  or  imperial  fleet  of  Their  Majesties. 

4.  This  verification  made,  no  search  shall  take  place,  if  the  papers 
are  found  in  form,  and  if  there  exists  no  good  motive  for  suspicion. 
In  the  contrary  case,  the  commander  of  the  neutral  ship  of  war  (being 
duly  required  thereto  by  the  commander  of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war 
of  the  belligerent  Power)  is  to  bring  to  and  detain  his  convoy  during 
the  time  necessary  for  the  search  of  the  ships  which  compose  it,  and 
he  shall  have  the  faculty  of  naming  and  delegating  one  or  more  offi- 
cers to  assist  at  the  search  of  the  said  ships,  which  shall  be  done  in 
his  presence,  on  board  each  merchant  ship,  conjointly  with  one  or 
more  officers  appointed  by  the  commander  of  the  ship  of  the  bellige- 
rent Party. 

5.  If  it  happen  that  the  commander  of  the  ship  or  ships  of  the 
Power  at  war,  having  examined  the  papers  found  on  board,  and  having 
interrogated  the  master  and  crew  of  the  ship,  shall  see  just  and  suffi- 
cient reason  to  detain  the  merchant  ship  in  order  to  proceed  to  an 
ulterior  search,  he  shall  notify  such  intention  to  the  commander  of  the 
convoy,  who  shall  have  the  power  to  order  an  officer  to  remain  on 
board  the  ship  thus  detained,  and  to  assist  at  the  examination  of  the 
cause  of  her  detention.  The  merchant  ship  shall  be  carried  immedi- 
atelv  to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  port  belonging  to  the  bellige- 
rent Power,  and  the  ulterior  search  shall  be  carried  on  with  all  possible 
diligence. 

Article  5 

It  is  in  like  manner  agreed,  that  if  any  merchant  ship  thus  convoyed 
should  be  detained  without  just  and  sufficient  cause,  the  commander 
of  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  Power  shall  not  only  be 
bound  to  make  to  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  of  the  cargo,  a  full  and 
perfect  compensation  for  all  the  losses,  expenses,  damages,  and  costs, 
occasioned  by  such  a  detention,  but  shall  moreover  undergo  an  ulterior 
punishment  for  every  act  of  violence,  or  other  fault  which  he  may 
have  committed,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require.    On 
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the  other  hand  the  convoying  ship  shall  not  be  permitted,  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever,  to  resist  by  force  the  detention  of  the  merchant 
ship  or  ships  by  the  ship  or  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  Power; 
an  obligation  to  which  the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  with  convoy 
is  not  bound  to  observe  towards  letters  of  marque  and  privateers. 

Article  6 

The  high  contracting  Parties  shall  give  precise  and  efficacious  or- 
ders, that  the  judgments  upon  prizes  made  at  sea  shall  be  conformable 
with  the  rules  of  the  most  exact  justice  and  equity ;  that  they  shall  be 
given  by  judges  above  suspicion,  and  who  shall  not  be  interested  in 
the  affair  in  question.  The  government  of  the  respective  States  shall 
take  care  that  the  said  decisions  shall  be  speedily  and  duly  executed, 
according  to  the  forms  prescribed.  And  in  case  of  an  unfounded  de- 
tention, or  other  contravention  to  the  regulations  stipulated  by  the 
present  article,  the  owners  of  such  ship  and  cargo  shall  be  allowed 
damages  proportioned  to  the  loss  occasioned  thereby.  The  rules  to 
observe  for  these  damages,  and  for  the  case  of  unfounded  detention, 
as  also  the  principles  to  follow  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the 
process,  shall  be  the  matter  of  additional  articles,  which  the  contract- 
ing Parties  agree  to  settle  between  them,  and  which  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted  in  the  present  act. 
For  this  effect.  Their  Britannic  and  Imperial  Majesties  mutually  en- 
gage to  put  their  hand  to  the  salutary  work,  which  may  serve  for  the 
completion  of  these  stipulations,  and  to  communicate  to  each  other, 
without  delay,  the  views  w^hich  may  be  suggested  to  them  by  their 
equal  solicitude  to  prevent  the  least  grounds  for  dispute  in  future. 

Article  7 

To  obviate  all  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise  from  the  bad 
faith  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  flag  of  a  nation  without 
belonging  to  it,  it  is  agreed  to  establish  for  an  inviolable  rule,  that 
any  vessel  whatever,  in  order  to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
country,  the  flag  of  which  it  carries,  must  have  on  board  the  captain 
of  the  ship,  and  one-half  of  the  crew  of  the  people  of  that  country ^ 
and  the  papers  and  passports  in  due  and  perfect  form;  but  everyj 
vessel  which  shall  not  observe  this  rule,  and  which  shall  infringe  thd 
ordinances  published  on  that  head,  shall  lose  all  rights  to  the  protec-; 
tion  of  the  contracting  Powers. 
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Article  8 

The  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the  present  act  shall  be 
alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which  one  of  the  two 
Powers  may  be  engaged,  whilst  the  other  remains  neutral.  These 
stipulations  shall  in  consequence  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  shall 
serve  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  contracting  Powers  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  navigation. 

Article  9 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  ot 
Sweden,  shall  be  immediately  invited  by  His  Imperial  Majesty,  in  the 
name  of  the  two  contracting  Parties,  to  accede  to  the  present  conven- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  to  renew  and  confirm  their  respective 
treaties  of  commerce  with  His  Britannic  Majesty;  and  His  said  Ma- 
jesty engages,  by  acts  which  shall  have  established  that  agreement, 
to  render  and  restore  to  each  of  these  Powers,  all  the  Prizes  that 
have  been  taken  from  them,  as  well  as  the  territories  and  countries 
under  their  Dominion,  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty  since  the  rupture,  in  the  state  in  which  those 
possessions  were  found  at  the  period  at  which  the  troops  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  entered  them.  The  orders  of  His  said  Majesty 
for  the  restitution  of  those  prizes  and  conquests  shall  be  immediately 
expedited  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  acts  by  which 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  shall  accede  to  the  present  treaty. 

t 
k 

Article  10 

The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  two  contracting 
Parties,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  St.  Petersburg  in  the  space 
of  two  months  at  furthest  from  the  day  of  the  signature. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  caused  to 
be  made  two  copies  thereof,  perfectly  similar,  signed  with  their  hands, 
and  have  caused  the  seal  of  their  arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 
Done  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  S/17  June,  1801. 

(L.  S.)  St.  Helens 

(L.  S.)  N.   Cte.   de  Panin 
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Formula  of  the  passports  and  sea  letters  zi'hich  are  to  be  delivered, 
in  the  respective  admiralties  of  the  States  of  the  two  high  con- 
tracting Parties,  to  the  ships  and  vessels  which  shall  sail  from 
them  conformable  to  Article  4  of  the  present  treaty 

Be  it  known  that  we  have  given  leave  and  permission  to  N , 

of  the  city  or  place  of   N ,  master  and  conductor  of  the  ship 

N ,  belonging  to  N ,  of  the  port  of  N ,  of  tons  or 

thereabouts,  now  lying  in  the  port  or  harbor  of  N ,  to  sail  from 

thence  to  N ,  laden  with  N ,  on  account  of  N -,  after  the 

said  ship  shall  have  been  visited  before  its  departure  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  the  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  the  said  N . 

or  such  other  as  shall  be  vested  with  Powers  to  replace  him,  shall 
be  obliged  to  produce  in  every  port  or  harbor  which  he  shall  enter 
with  the  said  vessel  to  the  officers  of  the  place,  the  present  licence, 
and  to  carry  the  flag  of  N ,  during  his  voyage. 

In  faith  of  which,  etc. 

Additional  Articles,  signed  at  Moscow,  the  20th  October,  1801 
Whereas  by  the  7th  article  of  the  convention  concluded  the  5/17tli 
June,  1801,  between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  His  Imperial  Majesty 
of  all  the  Russias,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  two  high  contractin:J 
Parties  should  mutually  agree  on  some  additional  articles,  which 
should  fix  the  regulations  and  principles  to  be  observed,  as  well  for 
accelerating  the  judicial  proceedings  upon  captures  made  at  sea,  as 
for  the  damages  which  should  be  allowed  to  the  owners  of  neutral 
ships  and  cargoes,  in  cases  of  imfounded  detention.  Their  said  Majes- 
ties have  named  and  authorized  for  this  purpose,  namely :   . 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Alleyne  Lord  Baron  St.  Helens,  a  Peer  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom,  one  of  His  said  Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Coimcil 
and  his  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias;  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperoi 
of  all  the  Russias,  the  Sieur  Alexander,  Prince  de  Kourakin,  his  Vic 
Chancellor,  Actual  Privy  Counselor,  Minister  of  the  Council  of  State 
Actual  Chamberlain,  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  Knight  of  the  Russian  Orders  of  St. 
Andrew,  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  First 
Class ;  of  those  of  Prussia,  of  the  Black  and  Red  Eagles ;  of  those  of 
Denmark,  of  the  Dannebrog.  and  of  the  Perfect  Union ;  and  Grand 
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Cross  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
Sieur  Victor  Count  de  Kotschoubey,  his  Actual  Privy  Counselor 
Minister  for  the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Senator,  Actual 
Chamberlain,  and  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Alexander  Newsky, 
of  St.  Vladimir  of  the  Second  Class;  and  Commander  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem:  who,  in  virtue  of  their  re- 
spective full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  1 

In  case  of  unfounded  detention  or  other  contravention  of  the  estab- 
lished regulations,  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  so  detained 
shall  be  allowed  compensation  for  each  day's  demurrage,  proportion- 
ate to  the  loss  they  shall  have  sustained,  according  to  the  freight  of 
the  said  ship,  and  the  nature  of  its  cargo. 

Article  2 

If  the  Ministers  of  one  of  the  high  contracting  Parties,  or  any  other 
persons  accredited  by  the  same  to  the  belligerent  Power,  should  re- 
monstrate against  the  sentence  which  shall  have  been  passed  by  the 
respective  courts  of  admiralty  upon  the  said  captures,  appeal  shall 
be  made  in  Russia,  to  the  directing  Senate,  and  in  Great  Britain,  to 
His  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

Article  3 

Care  shall  be  taken,  on  both  sides,  scrupulously  to  examine  whether 
the  regulations  and  precautions  agreed  upon  in  the  present  convention 
have  been  observed,  which  shall  be  done  with  all  possible  dispatch 
The  two  high  contracting  Parties  moreover  mutually  engage  to  adopt 
the  most  efficacious  measures,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sentences  of 
their  several  tribunals,  respecting  captures  made  at  sea,  being  subject 
to  any  unnecessary  delay. 

Article  4 

The  goods  in  litigation  can  not  be  sold  or  unloaded  before  final 
judgment  without  an  urgent  and  real  necessity,  which  shall  have  been 
proved  before  the  court  of  admiralty,  and  by  virtue  of  a  commission 
to  this  effect ;  and  the  captors  shall  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  re- 
move or  take  away,  on  their  own  authority,  either  openly  or  clandes- 
tinely, any  thing  from  a  vessel  so  detained.  , 
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These  additional  articles,  making  part  of  the  convention  signed  the 
5/17  June,  1801,  in  the  names  of  Their  Britannic  and  Imperial 
Majesties,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were 
inserted  word  for  word  in  the  said  convention. 

In  witness  whereof,   we  the  undersigned,   furnished  with   the   full 

powers  of  Their  said  Majesties,  have  signed  in  their  names  the  present 

additional  articles,  and  have  affixed  the  seal  of  our  arms  thereto. 

Done  at  Moscow  the  8/20  October,  1801. 

(L.  S.)  St.  Helens 

(L.  S.)  Le  Prince  de  Kourakin 

(L.  S.)  Le  Comte  de  Kotschoubey 


Act  of  Accession  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
to  the  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  October 
23,  1801^ 

In  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity : 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  an 
Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  having,  in 
pursuance  of  their  mutual  desire  to  terminate,  in  the  most  equitable 
manner,  the  differences  which  had  arisen  between  them,  as  well  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  maritime  Powers  of  the  north, 
respecting  the  navigation  of  their  respective  subjects,  concluded  a  con- 
vention, signed  by  their  plenipotentiaries  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  5/17 
June,  of  the  present  year;  and  their  common  solicitude  extending  it- 
self not  only  to  prevent  similar  altercations  in  future,  and  the  troubles 
Avhich  might  result  therefrom,  by  establishing  and  applying  the  prin- 
ciples and  rights  of  neutrality  in  their  respective  monarchies,  but  alsc 
to  render  this  system  common  and  equally  advantageous  to  the  mari- 
time Powers  of  the  north;  it  was  stipulated  by  Article  9  of  the  said 
convention,  that  His  Danish  Majesty  should  be  invited  by  His  Maj- 
esty the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  the  name  of  the  high  con- 
tracting Parties,  to  accede  to  the  said  convention;  and  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  animated  with  the  same  senti- 
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^Translation.     British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  1,  pt.  1.  p.  402. 
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ments  of  conciliation  and  peace,  and  desirous  of  removing  everything 
which  has  interrupted,  or  might  hereafter  interrupt,  the  good  under- 
standing between  Their  Britannic  and  Danish  Majesties,  and  to  rees- 
tabhsh  fully,  on  its  former  footing,  the  ancient  harmony  and  state  of 
things,  such  as  they  existed  by  His  Danish  Majesty's  treaties  and  con- 
ventions with  Great  Britain,  His  said  Majesty  has  not  hesitated  to 
listen  to  the  invitation  made  to  him  to  accede  to  the  said  convention 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  5/17  June  last. 

To  effect  this  salutary  purpose,  and  to  give  to  this  act  of  accession, 
and  to  the  acceptance  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  every  possible,  authen- 
ticity, and  every  accustomed  solemnity.  Their  said  Majesties  have 
named  for  their  plenipotentiaries,  viz. :  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  AUeyne  Lord  Baron 
^t.  Helens,  a  Peer  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  one  of  His  said 
Majesty's  Most  Honorable  Privy  Council,  and  his  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias;  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
the  Sieur  Francis  Xavier  Joseph  Count  de  Danneskiold  Lowendal, 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  Major  General  in  the  service  of  His  Danish  Majesty, 
Commander  of  his  Marine  Forces,  and  his  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias ; 

Who,  after  having  reciprocally  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found 
to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  concluded  and  agreed,  that  all  the 
Articles  of  the  Convention  concluded  between  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  His  Maj- 
esty the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  5/17th  June  of  the  present 
year,  as  well  as  the  separate  articles  annexed  thereto,^  and  the  ad- 
ditional ones  concluded  the  8/20th  October,  1801,  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Their  said  Majesties,  in  all  the  clauses,  conditions,  and  ob- 
ligations, are  to  be  considered  as  having  been  agreed  upon,  done  and 
concluded,  word  for  word,  by  Their  Britannic  and  Danish  Majesties 
themselves,  in  quality  of  principal  contracting  Parties,  save  and  ex- 
cept the  differences  which  result  from  the  nature  of  the  treaties  and 
engagements  antecedently  subsisting  between  England  and  Denmark, 
of  which  the  continuance  and  renewal  are  secured  by  the  aforesaid 

^Relating  to  sequestrations,  armistice,  etc. 
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convention ;  and  with  the  express  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  high 
contracting  and  acceding  Parties,  that  the  stipulation  of  the  2d  arti- 
cle of  the  additional  articles,  signed  at  Moscow,  the  8/20th  October, 
1801,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Their  Britannic  and  Imperial  Majes- 
ties, which  fixes  that  the  adjudication  of  causes  in  litigation  shall, 
in  the  last  resort,  be  carried  by  appeal,  in  Russia,  before  the  Directing 
Senate,  and  in  Great  Britain  before  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  is 
to  be  understood,  as,  with  regard  to  Denmark,  that  the  said  adjudica- 
tions shall  be  there  carried  by  appeal  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
that  kingdom. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inaccuracy,  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  said 
convention,  signed  the  5/ 17th  June,  the  separate  article  annexed 
thereto,  and  the  additional  ones  concluded  the  8/20th,  October,  1801, 
should  be  inserted  here,  word  for  word,  as  follows : 

[Here  follow  the  convention  and  additional  articles.] 

In  consequence  of  all  .which  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark 
accedes,  by  virtue  of  the  present  act,  to  the  said  convention,  and  to  the 
said  separate  and  additional  articles,  such  as  they  are  hereinbefore 
transcribed,  without  any  exception  or  reserve,  declaring  and  promis- 
ing to  fulfil  all  the  clauses,  conditions,  and  obligations  thereof,  as  far 
as  regards  himself;  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  accepts  the  present  accession  of  Hi- 
Danish  Majesty,  and  in  like  manner  promises,  on  his  part,  to  fulfil  all 
the  articles,  clauses,  and  conditions,  contained  in  the  said  convention, 
and  the  separate  and  additional  articles  hereinbefore  inserted,  with- 
out any  exception  or  reserve. 

The  ratifications  of  the  present  act  of  accession  and  acceptance  shall 
be  exchanged  in  the  .space  of  two  months,  or  sooner  if  possible;  and 
the  stipulations  of  the  said  convention  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  ca'-- 
ried  into  execution  as  .speedily  as  possible,  regard  being  had  to  thej 
full  and  entire  ree.stablishment  of  the  state  of  things,  such  as  it  was' 
before  the  period  of  the  misunderstandings,  which  are  now  so  hap- 
pily terminated. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  fulj 
powers,  have  signed  the  present  act,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  thi 
seal  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Moscow,  thp  11/23  October,  1801. 
(L.  S.)  St.  Helens 

(L.  S.)    F.    X.    J.    COMTE  DE   D\NNESKIOLD  LOWENDAL 


jl 
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Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Denmark  regulating  the  Conduct  and  de- 
fining the  Obligations  of  the  Merchants  and  Mariners  of  His 
States  in  Time  of  War  between  Other  Maritime  Powers,  May 
4,  1803^ 

We,  Christian  YII,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  etc.,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

Although  the  rules,  by  which  merchants  and  seamen  who  are  our 
subjects  must  be  governed  in  time  of  war  between  other  maritime 
Powers,  have  been  laid  down  in  a  number  of  our  previous  ordinances, 
we  nevertheless  deem  it  necessary,  in  present  circutnstances,  to  set 
forth  in  a  single  ordinance  the  contents  of  these  regulations,  modified  in 
several  respects  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  must  henceforth  serve 
as  the  rule,  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  publicity  may  be  given 
by  these  presents  to  the  invariable  principles,  according  to  which  we 
intend  to  maintain  at  all  times  the  rights  of  the  merchants  and  sea- 
men of  our  States,  and  that  no  one  may  allege  ignorance  of  the  duties 
which  he  must  fulfil,  as  a  Danish  subject,  in  a  similar  case.  There- 
fore, it  is  our  royal  will  that  the  following  regulations  be  scrupulously 
observed,  as  the  only  rule  of  conduct,  by  all  those  who  may  wish  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  which  the  neutrality  of  our  flag  in  time 
of  war  assures  to  the  legitimate  commerce  and  navigation  of  our  sub- 
jects. For  these  reasons,  revoking  by  these  presents  our  former  ordi- 
nances with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  subjects  during  a  foreign 
naval  war,  we  order  and  publish  the  following: 

Article  1 

Any  merchant  or  navigator  of  our  States  who  may  wish  to  send  a 
vessel  belonging  to  him  to  any  foreign  port  or  place,  to  which  the 
effects  of  a  war  that  has  broken  out  between  other  maritime  Powers 
mav  extend,  shall  be  required  to  secure  a  royal  passport  in  Latin  and 
such  other  papers  and  documents  as  are  necessary  for  the  legitimate 
sailing  of  a  ship.  To  this  end,  our  subjects  are  notified  at  the  begin- 
ning of  such  a  war,  for  what  foreign  ports  or  places  it  has  been 
deemed  necessary  that  they  be  provided  with  our  royal  passport  in 
Latin. 


^Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Rccucil  dc  Traites,  vol.  8,  p.  93. 
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Article  2 

Such  passport  may  not  be  delivered  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  until 
he  shall  have  obtained  a  certificate  vouching  for  his  ownership. 

Article  3 

To  obtain  the  certificate  required  by  the  foregoing  article,  he  must 
be  our  subject,  born  in  our  States,  or  he  must  have  acquired,  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  any  maritime  Powers  of  Europe, 
complete  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  a  domiciled  subject,  either  of 
our  countries  or  of  some  other  neutral  State.  The  owner  of  the  vessel,  i 
for  which  the  certificate  is  requested,  must,  in  any  event,  reside  in ' 
some  part  of  our  kingdoms  or  of  the  countries  belonging  to  us. 

Article  4 

To  procure  the  above-mentioned  certificate,  it  is  necessary  to  ap- 
pear before  the  magistrate  of  the  city  or  maritime  locality  from  which 
the  ship  sails,  or  else  the  place  of  residence  of  the  majority  of  the 
owners :  all  of  the  latter  shall  lie  required  personally  to  certify,  either 
by  oral  oath,  or  by  formal  oath  in  writing  signed  by  their  own  hands, 
or  else  the  principal  owner,  in  the  name  of  all,  that  the  vessel  really 
belongs  to  them,  all  being  our  subjects,  and  that  it  has  not  on  board 
any  contraband  of  war  for  the  account  of  the  belligerent  Powers  or 
any  of  their  subjects. 

A.RTICLE    5 

During  the  course  of  a  foreign  naval  war,  no  one,  who  was  bom  a 
subject  of  any  of  the  Powers  engaged  therein,  may  be  the  captain  of 
a  merchant  ship  sailing  under  our  royal  passport,  unless  he  proves  that 
he  acquired  citizenship  in  our  kingdoms  or  countries  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities. 


Article  6 

Every  merchant  captain,  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  to  the  cc 
mand  of  a  vessel  provided  with  our  royal  passport,  must  have  ac 
quired  citizenship  in  some  part  of  our  States.     His  citizenship  pape 
must  always  be  on  board  his  vessel  before  its  departure  from  the  poi| 
where  the  passport  is  issued ;  he  shall  be  required  to  make  oath,  in  tr 
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prescribed  form,  that  no  act  shall,  with  his  knowledge  or  consent,  be 
committed  or  attempted,  with  regard  to  the  said  vessel,  which  might 
involve  abuse  of  the  passports  and  certificates  issued  to  him.  The 
oath  shall  be  sent  to  the  competent  department  with  the  application  for 
the  passport.  But  in  case  this  can  not  be  done  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  captain,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  shall  be  required  to  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  said  department,  and  our  consul  or  commercial  agent 
in  the  district  where  the  captain  happens  to  be  shall  see  to  it,  on  his 
responsibility,  that  he  makes  the  prescribed  oath. 

Article  7 

There  must  not  be  on  board  vessels  provided  with  the  above-pre- 
scribed passport  any  supercargo,  clerk,  or  other  ship's  officer  who  is 
the  subject  of  a  Power  at  war. 

Article  8 

Half  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  above  specified,  including  the  boat- 
swains and  boatswains'  mates,  shall  consist  of  natives  of  this  country. 
If  the  crew  of  a  vessel  should  become  depleted  in  a  foreign  country 
through  desertion,  death,  or  sickness,  and  if  the  captain  should  find  it 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  rule,  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
engage  as  many  foreign  subjects,  preferably  subjects  of  neutral  coun- 
tries, as  he  may  need  to  continue  his  voyage;  provided,  nevertheless, 
that  the  subjects  of  a  Power  at  war,  on  board  his  ship,  shall  in  no 
case  constitute  more  than  one  third  of  the  entire  crew.  Whenever  a 
change  is  made  in  his  crew,  the  captain  must  make  entry  thereof,  with 
a  statement  of  the  causes  which  rendered  it  necessary,  in  the  vessel's 
muster  roll,  which  muster  roll  shall  be  duly  attested  by  the  consul  or 
commercial  agent,  or  his  deputy,  in  the  first  port  touched  by  the  ves- 
sel, in  order  that  this  attestation  may  serve  as  the  captain's  authority 
wherever  there  may  be  need. 

Article  9 

The  papers  and  documents  specified  below  must  always  be  on  board 
vessels  provided  with  our  royal  passport,  to  wit:  the  certificate  pre- 
scribed by  Article  2. 

Its  construction  papers,  and  if  the  vessel  was  not  built  for  the  pres- 
ent proprietor,  the  contract  of  sale  or  the  purchase  documents  shall 
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be  attached  thereto.  The  former  of  these  two  instruments  and  the 
latter,  if  there  be  occasion,  shall  accompany  the  application  of  the 
owner  for  a  passport. 

The  royal  passport  in  Latin,  with  the  translations  thereto  apper- 
taining. 

Its  measurement  certificate. 
,     The  muster  roll  of  the  crew,  duly  verified  by  the  competent  officers. 

The  charter-parties  and  bills  of  lading  covering  the  cargo,  and 
finally,  the  attestation  of  the  custom  house  of  the  locality  where  the 
cargo  has  been  loaded. 

Article  10 

The  measurement  cet-tificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  officers  appointed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  maritime  localities  of  our  kingdoms  and  coun- 
tries. In  case  one  of  our  subjects  shall  have  bought  a  vessel  in  some 
foreign  port,  our  consul  or  commercial  agent  on  the  spot,  shall  be 
authorized  to  attend  to  the  measurement  and  to  issue  to  the  captain  a 
provisional  measurement  certificate,  which  shall  be  considered  valid 
until  the  vessel  reaches  some  port  of  our  States,  where  it  shall  be 
measured  and  marked  in  due  form,  whereupon  a  measurement  certifi- 
cate in  the  regular  form  shall  be  issued,  which  tliereafter  shall  form 
a  part  of  the  sailing  papers  of  the  vessel. 

Article  11 

A  ship-owner  is  forbidden  to  secure  and  a  captain  to  have  on  boarc 
false  sailing  papers ;  the  ship  shall  not  fly  a  foreign  flag  while  on 
voyage  under  papers  and  instruments  issued  by  us. 

Article  12 

Our  royal  passport  is  valid  for  only  one  voyage ;  that  is  to  say,  f ror 
the  time  that  the  vessel,  after  having  secured  it,  sails  from  the  por 
where  it  was  issued  until  its  return  to  the  same  port,  it  being  under- 
stood that  in  the  meantime  it  shall  not  have  changed  hands,  in  which 
case  the  new  owner  shall  be  required  to  procure,  in  his  own  name,  thcj 
necessary  papers  and  documents. 

Article  13 

Since  according  to  the  generally  established  principles  the  subj< 
of  a  neutral  Power  can  not  be  permitted  to  transport  in  their  vessel^ 
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goods  that  would  be  considered  contraband  of  war,  if  they  were  des- 
tined for  the  ports  of  a  beUigerent  Power  or  if  they  belonged  to  its 
subjects,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  define  expressly  what  shall  be 
included  under  the  head  of  contraband  of  war,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  our  flag  in  covering  the  transportation  of  prohibited  articles 
and  so  that  no  one  may  allege  ignorance  on  this  score.  Therefore, 
we  declare  that  the  articles  and  merchandise  hereinafter  specified  shall 
be  considered  contraband  of  war:  cannons,  mortars,  arms  of  all  kinds, 
pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  bullets,  balls,  guns,  gun-flints,  fuses,  powder, 
saltpeter,  sulphur,  breastplates,  pikes,  swords,  sword-belts,  cartridge- 
boxes,  saddles  and  bridles,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  such  quan- 
tity as  may  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  vessel  and  of  those 
composing  its  crew. 

Moreover,  the  positive  agreements  contracted  with  foreign  Powers 
respecting  merchandise  and  property,  the  transportation  of  which  in 
lime  of  war  is  prohibited  by  the  said  agreements,  shall  remain  in  force, 
and  to  this  end  special  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up,  to  be  delivered  to 
every  ship  owner  when  he  receives  our  royal  passport. 

Article  14 

In  case  a  vessel  bound  for  a  neutral  port  should  ship  as  cargo  goods 
that  would  be  contraband  of  war,  if  they  were  destined  for  a  port 
belonging  to  some  belligerent  Power,  it  shall  not  be  suflicient  for  the 
owner  and  the  captain  to  make  oath  as  prescribed  alx>ve,  but  the  owner 
and  the  captain  shall  be  further  required  to  make  conjointly  a  declara- 
tion difi'erent  from  the  general  customs  declaration,  in  which  shall  be 
specified  the  kind,  the  quantity,  and  the  price  of  these  goods.  This 
declaration  shall  be  verified  by  the  customs  officers  at  the  place  from 
which  the  vessel  sails;  after  which  the  customs  officer  having  jurisdic- 
tion shall  forward  it  immediately  to  the  general  custom  house,  to  be 
used  in  checking  and  verifying  the  arrival  of  the  goods  therein  speci- 
fied at  their  place  of  destination  therein  set  forth,  unless  their  arrival 
should  be  prevented  by  capture  or  forcible  detention,  whereof  satisfac- 
tory proof  must  be  furnished.  This  checking  up  shall  be  eflfected  in 
the  following  manner: 

The  shipper  of  such  goods  must  furnish  a  certificate  in  writing 
from  our  consul  or  commercial  agent,  or  of  their  deputy,  at  the  place 
for  which  the  vessel  is  bound,  or  in  their  default,  from  the  competent 
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magistrate  or,  some  other  person  publicly  authorized  and  qualified  for 
this  purpose ;  which  certificate  shall  state  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  and 
the  discharge  of  its  cargo  in  conformity  with  the  aforesaid  declaration, 
and  shall  be  the  legal  evidence  thereof.  This  certificate  shall  be  sent 
lo  our  General  Bureau  of  Economics  and  Commerce  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  shall  have  reached  the  port  for  which  it  was  bound,  or  else  after 
its  return  to  one  of  the  ports  of  our  kingdoms.  In  case  this  certifi- 
cate is  not  transmitted  within  a  period  proportionate  to  the  length  of 
the  voyage,  our  General  Bureau  of  Economics  and  Commerce  shall 
require  the  owner  of  the  vessel  to  make  a  declaration,  such  as  he 
shall  be  willing  to  swear  to,  to  the  eflFect  that  he  has  received  no  news 
of  the  vessel  or  of  the  goods.  If  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  and  the 
discharge  of  the  goods  above  specified  in  a  neutral  port  can  not  be 
proved,  and  if  a  capture  at  sea  or  some  other  unfortunate  event  is  not 
the  cause  thereof,  the  owner  shall  pay  into  the  treasury.'  of  our  General 
Bureau  of  Economics  and  Commerce  a  fine  of  twenty  rigsdalers  for 
every  last  of  goods  carried  by  the  vessel ;  and  both  the  owner  and  the 
captain  shall,  in  addition,  be  liable  to  prosecution  under  the  fiscal  laws. 

Article  15 

All  captains  of  vessels  are  forbidden  to  sail  for  a  port  blockaded 
by  sea  by  one  of  the  Powers  at  war;  they  must  conform  strictly  to 
the  instructions  given  them  by  the  competent  magistrates  with  regard 
to  the  blockade  of  such  a  port.  In  case  a  captain,  desiring  to  enter  a 
port  of  the  blockade  of  which  he  is  unaware,  encounters  a  ship  of  the 
line  flying  the  flag  of  one  of  the  Powers  at  war,  whose  commander 
notifies  him  that  this  port  is  actually  blockaded,  he  shall  be  required  t( 
withdraw  forthwith  and  shall  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  enter  it  as 
long  as  the  blockade  is  not  raised. 

Article  16 

None  of  our  subjects  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  service  of  any^ 
corsair  or  privateer  of  a  country  at  war,  nor  himself  to  arm  vessels 
for  such  a  purpose,  nor  to  have  a  share  or  interest  in  such  vessels. 
No  ship-owner  or  captain  shall  permit  the  use  of  his  ship  for  the 
transportation  of  troops  of  munitions  of  war  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 
In  case  a  captain  is  unable  to  prevent,  because  of  the  suf>eriority  of 
the  force  used  against  him,  the  use  of  his  vessel  for  such  a  purpose,  he 
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shall  be  required  to  make  formal  protest  in  a  properly  attested  instru- 
ment against  the  act  of  violence  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
escape. 

Article  17 

When  a  vessel  that  is  not  under  military  convoy  shall  be  hailed  at 
sea  by  an  armed  ship  belonging-  to  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers, 
which  is  authorized  to  inspect  the  sailing  papers  on  board  merchant 
ships,  the  captain  shall  offer  no  resistance  to  such  examination,  if  the 
captain  of  the  armed  ship  states  it  to  be  his  intention  to  make  it;  but 
he  shall  be  required  to  show  in  good  faith  and  without  concealment  all 
the  papers  and  documents  pertaining  to  his  vessel  and  to  its  cargo. 

The  captain  of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  its  officers  and  crew,  is  like- 
wise forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to  throw  overboard,  to  destroy, 
or  to  hold  back  any  of  the  documents  forming  part  of  the  papers  re- 
lating to  the  vessel  and  its  cargo,  either  before  the  visit  or  while  it 
is  in  progress.  In  case  we  shall  have  granted  anned  protection  to  the 
commerce  under  our  flag,  then  merchant  captains,  who  may  desire  to 
be  received  under  convoy,  shall  be  required  first  to  show  their  sailing 
papers  to  the  commander  of  the  convoy  and  to  be  governed  by  his 
orders  in  every  particular. 

Article  18 

Any  owner  or  captain  who  shall  contravene,  wholly  or  partially,  the 
articles  and  rules  of  this  ordinance,  shall  forfeit  his  citizenship  and 
his  right  to  engage  in  maritime  commerce,  and  shall,  furthermore,  be 
liable  to  prosecution  under  the  fiscal  laws,  and  shall  be  punished,  ac- 
cording to  the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  either  as  a  perjurer  or  as  a 
violator  of  royal  ordinances.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  intention 
to  protect  and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  all  our  dear  and  faithful  sub- 
jects who  shall  strictly  conform  to  the  above-mentioned  rules  in  their 
legitimate  commerce  and  navigation.  Therefore,  we  have  ordered  all 
our  Ministers,  consuls,  and  other  agents  in  foreign  countries,  to  be 
most  active  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  our  said  subjects  from  being 
vexed  or  molested,  and,  if  they  should  be,  to  help  them  to  obtain  jus- 
tice and  redress  of  their  grievances.  We  promise,  furthermore,  to 
support  all  well-founded  claims  which  they  may  have  occasion  humbly 
to  lay  before  us. 

Given  at  Copenhagen,  May  4,  iSo^. 

Under  our  hand  and  seal. 

Christian  R. 
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Declaration  of  Neutrality  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands, 

June,  1803' 

The  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  having  no  concern  whatever  in 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  Powers,  whose  good-will  and 
friendship  it  appreciates,  is  pleased  to  see  in  its  midst  the  public  agents 
of  both  and  shall  not  cease  to  show  them  proper  deference  and  re- 
gard. It  deems  it  to  be  its  duty  to  declare  hereby  to  all  Europe,  to 
all  the  Powers  its  friends,  and  particularly  to  France  and  England, 
that  it  will  observe  the  strictest  neutrality,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  convinced,  as  it  is,  that  the  last  two 
States  will  observe  the  same  impartiality  with  respect  to  it  and  will 
not  permit  the  slightest  violation  of  its  neutrality,  either  in  the  matter 
of  its  political  and  territorial  rights,  or  in  the  mater  of  its  commercial 
relations  and  the  property  of  its  subjects.  The  Government  of  these 
Islands  therefore  orders  its  inhabitants  to  have  every  regard  and  sen- 
timents of  affection  and  mutual  consideration  for  all  the  war  and  mer- 
chant ships  and  all  individuals  of  the  two  belligerent  nations.  It  en- 
joins especially,  holding  them  to  the  strictest  accountabliity,  all  the 
civil  and  military  employees  of  this  Republic  not  to  permit  in  any  way 
that  any  injur\%  on  any  pretext  whatever,  be  done  to  any  individual 
who  is  a  subject  of  either  of  the  two  belligerent  Powers;  for  the 
Government  of  the  Seven  Islands  desires  to  remain  constantly  on  the 
Ixist  of  terms  with  them,  and  to  maintain  with  them  relations  of  friend- 
ship and  commerce. 


II 


Decree  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  concerning  the  Observance 
of  Neutrality  in  His  States.  June  3,  1803- 
As  it  is  always  the  object  of  my  paternal  wishes  and  of  my  royal 
sentiments  to  maintain  intact  the  peaceful  relations  which  happily 
exist  between  me  and  the  Powers,  my  allies  and  friends;  as  to  this 
end,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  Europe,  it  is  advisable  to  define 
the  principles  which  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  absolute 

iTranslation.     French  text  at  Martens.  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  8.  p.  102. 
2Translation.     French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  8,  p.  101. 
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neutrality,  which  it  is  my  intention  shall  be  religiously  observed,  if 
war  should  break  out — which  Heaven  f orfend  ! — among  the  Powers, 
my  allies  and  friends ;  and  considering  how  greatly  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  my  States 
and  vassals  to  prevent  the  most  trivial  differences,  which  might  result 
from  ignorance  of  the  ordinances  issued  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
which  I  have  in  mind: 

I  therefore  declare  '"that  the  privateers  of  the  belligerent  Powers 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  ports  of  my  States  and  dominions  nor 
shall  the  prizes  which  may  be  taken,  either  by  them  or  by  vessels  of  the 
line,  frigates  or  other  war-ships,  except  only  in  cases  where  the  law 
of  nations  declares  hospitality'  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  then 
only  on  condition  that  it  be  not  permitted  to  sell  the  said  prizes  or 
their  cargoes  discharged  in  these  ports,  when  there  are  prizes  in  such 
cases ;  nor  may  the  vessels  remain  longer  than  is  necessary  to  avoid 
danger  or  to  receive  the  innocent  assistance  of  which  they  may  have 
need." 

Likewise  the  decree  of  August  30,  1780.  in  which  the  same  thing  is 
ordered,  is  renewed  and  is  to  be  in  full  force. 

The  war  council  shall  see  to  the  execution  of  all  these  ordinances 
and  shall  issue  the  necessary  orders  to  the  governors  and  commanders 
of  provinces,  of  fortresses,  and  of  maritime  localities. 

QuELus  Palace,  Jtine  5,  j8o^. 


I 


Proclamation  of  the  Prince  and  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Seven  Islands,  containing  Regulations  governing 
the  Conduct  of  His  Subjects  with  regard  to  the  Maintenance, 
of  Neutrality,  July  9,  1803^ 

On  the  first  news  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  the  two  high 
Powers,  England  and  France,  the  Government  of  the  Seven  United 
Islands  hastened  to  manifest  its  sentiments  of  loyal  friendship,  devo- 
tion, and  imipartiality  toward  these  Powers,  by  proclaiming  to  all 
Europe  its  absolute  neutrality  in  the  differences  between  the  said  bel- 
ligerent Powers. 

^Translations.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de  Traites,  vol.  8,  p.  103. 
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The  Senate,  now  wishing  to  confirm  still  further  the  sincerity  of 
the  intentions  of  the  Republic  and  the  care  it  has  taken  to  see  that 
its  subjects  religiously  observe  this  neutrality,  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing provisions  and  orders  the  most  exact  and  absolute  execution 
thereof :  j 

Article  1  I 

It  is  expressly  forbidden  all  subjects  of  the  Republic  to  take  the 
slightest  part,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  present  war,  either  as  sailors 
or  soldiers,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  on  the  war-ships  or  privateers 
of  either  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  which  may  touch  at  the  ports  of 
the  State  or  at  any  other  place  or  foreign  ix)rt. 

Article  2 

It  is  likewise  forbidden  captains  and  officers  of  our  vessels  to  enter, 
on  ally  pretext  whatever,  the  service  of  either  of  the  belligerent 
Powers,  whether  for  transportation  or  for  any  other  purpose ;  as  well 
as  to  load  their  vessels  with  munitions  of  war  or  other  contraband 
goods,  to  transport  them  to  other  vessels  or  to  places  or  localities  be- 
longing to  the  said  Powers,  or  to  cities  or  ports  which  are  under  siege. 

Article  3 

Any  person  who  shall  act  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  two  fore- 
going articles  shall  incur  capital  punishment,  and  his  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  present  and  future,  shall  be  confiscated,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof  shall  be  turned  into  the  public  treasury. 

*  Article  4 

The  present  proclamation  shall  be  printed  in  the  two  languages  andj__ 
published,  with  all  due  formalities,  in  all  the  cities,  burghs,  and  vil'«l 
lages  of  our  Islands.     Moreovef,  a  printed  copy  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  respective  governments  to  all  the  parish  churches,  with  formal 
orders  that  they  be  read  on  the  most  solemn  feast  days,  after  divine 
service,  and  that  they  be  public  posted  in  the  parish. 

Article  5 

In  order  that  the  present  provisions  may  be  absolutely  carried  out, 
several  printed  copies  shall  be  transmitted  to  all  the  Ministers  and 
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consuls  of  the  Republic,  with  orders,  under  penalty  of  dismissal,  to 
read  them  to  the  captains  and  crews  of  our  national  vessels,  which 
may  touch  at  the  ports  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  to  prevent  by  their 
vigilance  and  authority  any  contravention  of  the  rules  laid  down  in 
Article  2. 

Article  6 

In  case  of  any  contravention,  the  said  Ministers  and  consuls  shall 
be  required  to  arrest  immediately  the  culprits  and  their  vessels,  and  to 
send  them  under  strong  guard  that  they  may  be  placed  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Given  at  the  Senate  House  of  Corfu,  July  9,  tSo^- 

(Signed)     SpiRToroN   GEORGr  Tetochi, 

Prince  and  President. 


Ordinance  of  Austria  on  the  Observance  of  Neutrality,  August  7, 

I8O31 

We,  Francis  II,  etc.,  etc.  Whereas  we  are  determined  to  observe 
the  strictest  neutrality  in  the  war  which  has  broken  out  between  France 
and  England,  and  threfore  that  the  relations  of  peace  and  friendship 
hitherto  existing  between  us  and  each  of  the  belligerent  Powers  may 
continue  without  interruption,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
cause  for  complaint,  that  on  the  one  hand  this  neutrality  be  observed 
by  all  our  subjects,  in  particular  by  those  engaged  in  navigation  and 
maritime  commerce,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  them,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rights  of  our  neutral  coasts  and  localities  be  main- 
tained, and  also  that  commerce  with  each  of  the  belligerent  Powers, 
provided  that  it  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  neutral- 
ity, be  duly  ensured.  For  these  reasons  and  to  this  end,  as  well  as  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding  or  difficulty,  which  might  result  from 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  said  duties  and  rights,  we  publish  by  these 
presents  the  following  provisions,  which  are  founded  in  part  on  the 
rules  laid  down  in  existing  treaties  between  the  European  Powers, 

^Translation.  French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  de    Traites,  vol.  8,  p.  105. 
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and  in  part  are  in  conformity  with  the  practices  followed  among  them 
by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations,  by  which  provisions  our  civil  and 
military  officers  and  all  our  subjects  shall  be  guided  during  the  present 
naval  war. 

Article  1 

By  these  presents  we  forbid  all  our  subjects  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  our  country  to  enlist  for  duty  on  land  or  sea  in  the  service  of  either 
of  the  belligerent  Powers,  in  any  ran4c  whatever,  or  voluntarily  to 
enter  the  military  service  of  these  Powers,  under  the  penalties  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  our  hereditary  countries  against  illegal  emigration 


Article  2 


II 


Our  subjects  shall  also  abstain,  in  all  other  respects,  from  taking  part 
personally  in  the  war  or  in  the  military  armaments.  In  particular,  they 
shall  refrain  from  the  arming  of  privateers  for  the  belligerent  Powers, 
and  shall  have  no  interest  of  any  kind  in  such  enterprises,  when  the 
are  carried  on  outside  of  our  territory. 

Article  3 

We  likewise  forbid  all  our  subjects  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  oui 
countries  to  construct,  equip,  or  sell,  in  the  ports,  roadsteads,  or  on^ 
the  coasts  subject  to  our  dominion,  any  war-ships  or  merchant  ships, 
for  use  by  the  belligerent  Powers,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  3,( 
ducats  for  every  violation  of  this  prohibition.  Half  of  this  fine  shall 
be  paid  to  the  informer  and  half  to  the  treasury,  and,  in  case  the  culprit 
is  insolvent,  shall  be  replaced  by  proportionate  corporal  punishment  ot 
imprisonment. 

Article  4 

Furthermore,  Austrian  navigators,  because  of  the  neutrality  adopted^ 
are  forbidden  to  transport  either  marines  or  sailors,  under  the  guis€ 
of  passengers  or  otherwise,  for  service  under  any  of  the  belligerent' 
Powers,  in  particular  also  to  lend  their  names  to  vessels  or  property 
of  the  nations  at  war,  or,  finally,  to  convey  any  cargoes  or  merchan- 
dise to  localities  or  ports  besieged  or  blockaded  by  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerent Powers,  in  which  case  they  could  not  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
neutral  flags  according  to  the  established  practice  of  nations,  nor  could  | 
they  expect  from  us  any  protection  or  intercession. 


id    I 
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Article  5 

Austrian  ships  may  not  have  on  board  naval  officers  of  the  belliger- 
ent Powers,  or  sailors  belonging  to  those  Powers,  exceeding  a  third 
of  the  crew,  since  the  vessel  would  otherwise  not  be  considered  neutral. 

Article  6 

In  the  just  expectation  that  neutral  Austrian  commerce  shall  be 
duly  respected  by  the  belligerent  Powers  and  that  the  rights  which 
custom  confers  upon  them  shall  be  exercised  by  them  with  the  ordinary 
modifications,  required  by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  treaties,  we  order 
that  Austrian  navigators  shall  not  resist  visit  on  the  high  seas  on  the 
part  of  foreign  war-ships,  but  that  they  shall  show  without  throwing 
any  difficulties  in  the  way  the  papers  and  documents  proving  the 
neutrality  of  the  vessel  and  its  cargo,  and  shall  not  throw  any  of  these 
instruments  overboard  or  destroy  them  in  any  way ;  still  less  shall  they 
be  permitted  to  have  false,  misleading,  or  secret  papers  on  board. 

Article  7 

With  regard  to  neutral  commerce  and  articles  which  are  to  be  con- 
sidered contraband  during  war,  we,  for  our  part,  assume  the  same 
obligations  as  those  contracted  by  the  other  neutral  Powers,  to  wit, 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  in  their  last  convention  with  England, 
of  June  17,  1801.  In  return,  we  shall  expect  the  belligerent  Powers 
to  observe  toward  us  and  the  commerce  of  our  subjects  the  same 
consideration  and  to  respect  the  same  rights,  which  these  Powers  and 
the  other  neutral  States  must  enjoy  for  the  same  reason.  Consequently, 
we  forbid  all  our  subjects,  who  are  navigators  and  merchants,  to 
transport,  for  the  Powers  now  at  war,  any  of  the  goods  or  munitions 
of  war  hereinafter  designated,  to  wit:  cannons,  mortars,  arquebuses, 
pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  bullets,  guns,  gun-flints,  fuses,  powder,  salt- 
peter, sulphur,  pikes,  swords,  sword-belts,  cartridge-boxes,  saddles  and 
bridles.  All  these  articles  being  generally  regarded  as  contraband,  only 
such  quantities  of  them  may  be  carried  on  neutral  vessels  as  are  neces- 
sary for  their  use  and  defense.  Any  of  our  subjects  who,  in  spite  of 
our  prohibition,  shall  engage  in  this  forbidden  commerce,  shall  incur 
the  penalty  of  their  disobedience,  and  shall,  moreover,  be  exposed  to 
all  the  injuries  that  they  may  suffer  through  the  capture  and  confisca- 
tion of  their  vessels  by  the  belligerent  Powers. 
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Article  8 

With  the  exception  of  the  articles  designated  in  the  preceding  article, 
trade  in  merchandise,  products,  and  wares  shall  be  carried  on  without 
restriction  with  the  belligerent  Powers,  provided  the  exportation  of 
such  goods  from  the  hereditary  countries  is  not  prohibited,  in  general, 
by  existing  laws  and  regulations,  or  by  laws  or  regulations  that  may 
hereafter  be  published.  Nevertheless,  all  purchasing,  storing,  and 
transporting  of  articles  of  equipment  and  provisions  for  the  fleets  and 
armies  at  war,  is  forbidden.  The  vessels  which  shall  enter  the  ports 
may  only  load  such  quantity  as  is  necessary  for  their  own  use.  For 
the  rest,  our  subjects  engaged  in  sea-going  trade  shall  act  with  pru- 
dence, paying  attention  to  everything  that  may  be  published  on  this 
subject  by  the  belligerent  Powers,  and  considering  the  unpleasant 
consequences  that  might  result  with  regard  to  their  commerce. 

Article  9 

As  it  is  self-evident  that,  in  order  to  avoid  all  difficulties  on  the 
high  seas,  neutral  navigators  must  prove  the  neutrality  of  their  vessel 
and  its  cargo,  any  of  our  subjects  who  may  wish  to  put  to  sea  from 
one  of  our  ports  and  transport  his  cargo  to  distant  ports,  coasts,  or 
countries,  whether  neutral  or  at  war,  must  obtain  from  the  nearest 
authority,  or  from  the  magistrate  of  the  place,  the  necessary  maritime 
passports,  as  well  as  customs  certificates,  charts,  bills  of  lading,  and 
the  other  customary  documents,  on  which  shall  appear  the  name  of  the 
owner,  the  character  and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  the  consignee.  We  shall  immediately  publish  special  regula- 
tions on  the  form,  the  manner  in  which  these  passports  shall  be  drawn 
up,  and  the  precautionary  measures  necessary  to  prevent  abuse  thereof. 

Article  10 

Since  Austrian  vessels  may,  in  spite  of  the  present  war,  continue 
unrestrained  their  commerce  and  their  business  in  the  ports  of  th 
belligerent  Powers,  the  war  and  merchant  ships  of  these  Powers  ma 
likewise  freely  enter,  as  before,  all  Austrian  ports,  remain  there  a 
long  as  they  see  fit,  make  repairs,  etc.,  if  they  conform  strictly  to  th 
rules  and  principles  of  neutrality.  However,  in  order  to  observ 
on  this  point  perfect  equality  with  regard  to  war-ships  and,  so  far  a 
possible,  to  avoid  all  difficulties,  we  decree  that,  so  long  as  the  presen 
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war  lasts,  no  more  than  six  war-ships  of  each  of  the  belligerent  Powers 
may  enter  our  ports  at  one  time. 

Article  11 

Since  all  vessels  without  exception  must  enjoy  the  protection  which 
neutrality  ensures,  and  absolute  security  in  all  the  ports,  roadsteads, 
and  coasts  subject  to  our  dominion,  it  shall  not  be  permissible  for  one 
or  more  vessels  of  the  Powers  at  war  to  engage  in  hostilities  in  the 
said  ports,  nor  within  cannon-shot  of  the  coasts,  and  consequently 
there  shall  be  no  fighting,  pursuit,  attack,  visit,  or  seizure  of  ships  in 
the  said  waters.  Our  authorities  and  particularly  the  military  com- 
manders in  our  seaports  shall  especially  watch  over  these  matters. 

Article  12 

By  virtue  of  the  rights  proceeding  from  the  said  neutrality,  it  shall 
not  be  permissible  for  the  vessels  of  tlie  belligerent  Powers  to  cruise 
off  our  ports  within  the  distance  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article, 
lying  in  wait  for  ships  entering  or  leaving;  still  less  may  they  remain 
in  the  said  ports  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  out  to  meet  incoming  vessels 
or  of  pursuing  those  that  wish  to  put  to  sea. 

Article  13 

When  privateers  or  armed  merchant  ships  of  the  two  belligerent 
Powers  chance  to  be  at  the  same  time  in  one  of  our  ports  and  one  of 
them  wishes  to  put  to  sea,  the  other  may  not  leave  within  twenty-four 
hours,  it  being  understood  that  the  vessel  which  anchored  in  the  port 
first  has  the  right  to  put  to  sea  before  or  after  the  other.  War-ships 
or  entire  squadrons  shall  not,  however,  be  subject  to  this  twenty- four 
hour  rule,  provided  their  commanders  give  their  word  of  honor  to  the 
governor  or  chief  officer  of  the  port  that  they  will  not  pursue  or  molest 
during  this  period  of  time  any  vessel  of  the  enemy.  The  word  of 
honor  shall  be  given  once  for  all  by  commanders  of  fleets  and  squad- 
rons; the  captains  of  single  vessels  must  renew  their  promise  every 
time  they  wish  to  put  to  sea.  As  for  captains  of  armed  merchant  ships 
or  privateers,  they  may  not  leave  the  port  within  twenty-four  hours, 
unless  they  give  sufficient  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  promise. 
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Article  14 

Vessels  of  the  belligerent  Powers  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
port,  when  the  arrival  of  a  foreign  vessel  has  been  reported,  unless, 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  article,  the  commander  of  war-ships  has 
given  his  word,  or  the  merchants  or  privateers  have  furnished  sufficiei 
security,  to  abstain  from  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  said  vessels 

Article  15 

Small  vessels,  like  tartans,  trabacolos,  feluccas,  rowboats,  etc.^^ 
excepted  from  this  provision.  Their  crews  and  armaments  being  too 
insignificant  to  be  able  to  commit  any  act  of  hostility,  they  may  conse- 
quently leave  the  port  whenever  they  see  fit. 


Article  16 


>wer9| 


The  enlistment  of  sailors  for  service  under  the  belligerent  Powei 
is  forbidden  in  our  ports ;  and  in  case  vessels  belonging  to  these  Powers 
shall  have  need  of  men  to  complete  their  crews,  they  shall  be  permitted  • 
to  procure  them,  on  condition,  however,  that  they  shall  not  engage  ^t^nl 
of  our  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  that  they  shall  not 
take  by  force  the  crew  of  any  other  vessel  of  the  same  belligerent 
Power,  but  that  their  crew  shall  be  completed  with  individuals  whc 
shall  enlist  voluntarily. 


Article  17 


fl 


Prizes  which  the  vessels  of  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers  shall  have 
taken  from  the  other  may  be  brought  into  all  our  ports,  where  there  is 
a  commander  or  governor,  and  specifically  into  the  ports  of  \'enice. , 
Trieste,  Fiume,  Zeng,  and  Zara.    Eflfects  may  be  unloaded,  stored,  ^"^1 
guarded,  provided  thev  are  not  articles  the  importation  of  which  intoi 
our  countries  is  prohibited.     They  may  be  bought,   sold,   and  again 
exported  for  sale  elsewhere,  on  condition  nevertheless  that  the  compe-lB 
tent  courts  of  the  Power  making  the  prize  shall  have  passed  upon  its' 
legality.     If,  during  this  interval,  certain  eflfects  might  run  the  risk 
of  being  spoilt,  they  may  be  sold,  on  condition  nevertheless  that  suffi- 
cient security  be  given  to  cover  their  value,  in  case  the  courts  decid 
that  the  prize  must  be  released. 
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Article  18 

In  case  claims  are  made,  which  give  grounds  for  the  presumption 
that  the  prize  was  taken  illegally  and  in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
of  Articles  10,  11,  12,  and  13  of  this  ordinance,  our  governors  and 
presidents  of  regency,  after  having  taken  the  necessary  testimony,  shall 
pass  upon  the  case  summarily  and  without  appeal;  and  if  it  should 
actually  happen  that  a  vessel  brought  into  one  of  our  ports  had  been 
taken  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  such  a  prize  shall  be 
declared  illegal  by  our  officers  and  shall  be  restored  to  its  owner. 

Article  19 

The  belligerent  Powers  shall  not  be  permitted  to  put  ashore  in  our 
ports,  roadsteads,  or  on  our  coasts  any  individual  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
for  immediately  on  setting  foot  on  the  territory  of  a  neutral  sovereign, 
or  one  that  is  friendly  to  their  Government,  such  prisoners  must  be 
regarded  as  free,  and  all  the  military  and  civil  authorities  must  give 
them,  as  such,  protection  and  assistance. 

Article  20 

In  consequence  of  all  these  obligations  which  we  have  contracted 
and  the  measures  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels  of  belligerent 
Powers  in  our  ports,  we  do  not  doubt  that  these  Powers  will  respect 
with  regard  tt>  us  the  rights  that  belong  to  a  neutral  State  and  which 
all  the  other  nations  enjoy.  We  expect  them  above  all  to  give  to  the 
commanders  of  their  fleets  and  to  the  captains  of  armed  vessels  and 
privateers  orders  not  to  molest  on  the  high  seas  Austrian  ships  laden 
with  non-prohibited  goods,  but  to  allow  them  to  continue  their  course 
freely,  if  their  papers  and  passports  are  in  order,  even  though  they 
may  be  bound  for  an  enemy  port.  And,  finally,  that  they  shall  render 
prompt  and  impartial  justice  to  our  navigators,  who  may  have  griev- 
ances against  the  commanders  of  their  war-ships  or  privateers. 

Article  21 

The  present  regulations  shall  be  published  in  the  German  and  Italian 
languages  in  all  our  hereditary  countries,  and  particularly  in  all  our 
ports  and  countries  near  the  coast,  so  that  all  our  subjects  who  are 
navigators  and  merchants  may  conform  hereto.    Our  civil  and  military 
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authorities  must  also  be  guided  by  the  provisions  hereof  in  cases  which 
may  arise,  and  must  see  that  they  are  scrupulously  executed. 
Given  August  y,  iSo^. 


New  Regulations  of  Sweden  regarding  the  Commerce  and  Naviga 
tion  with  Foreign  Maritime  Powers  in  Time  of  War,  January 
21,  1804^ 

We  Gustavus  Adolphus,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  Sweden,  of 
the  Goths  and  of  the  Vandals,  etc.,  heir  to  Denmark  and  Norway, 
Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  etc.,  proclaim  that,  desiring  to  ensure  to 
Swedish  navigation,  during  the  disturbances  of  the  present  war,  all 
the  security  which  the  maintenance  of  the  commercial  relations  of 
Sweden  with  other  nations  demands,  and  having  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  the  strictest  observance,  on  the  part  of  our  faithful  subjects 
who  are  merchants,  of  the  obligations  and  precautions,  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  formal  treaties  and  conventions  existing  between  us  and  other 
Powers,  are  required  to  ensure  to  the  Swedish  flag  all  the  rights  and  ■I 
prerogatives  which  it  should  enjoy  as  a  neutral ;  and  to  avoid,  on  the     • 
other  hand,  everything  that  may  in  any  way  render  it  suspect  to  the  ^ 
Powers  at  war,  and  therefore  expose  it  to  insults,  we  have  seen  ^t:  ■! 
to  have  our  regulations  of  December  23,  1800,  revised,  and  to  determine    ■ 
and  prescribe  with  greater  precision  what  rules  must,  in  time  of  war  ^ 
between  maritime  Powers,  necessarily  be  observed  by  Swedish  navi-  ■■ 
gators,  if  they  desire  to  be  respected  in  their  voyages  and  to  be  con-    * 
sidered,  together  with  their  ships  ^nd  effects,  as  belonging  to  a  neutral 
Power.     With  this  view,  we  desire,  by  the  present  new  ordinance  on 
the  same  subject,  to  lay  down  and  prescribe  the  following  general  rules : 

Section  1 

No  vessel  shall  be  recognized  as  Swedish,  unless  it  has  been  built 
in  Sweden  or  in  some  country  under  its  rule,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  vessel  which,  having  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sweden, 


^Translation.    French  text  at  Martens,  Recueil  dc  Traites,  vol.  8,  p.  112. 
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has  been  bought,  repaired,  and  equipped  by  Swedish  subjects,  or  unless 
it  shall  have  been  formally  naturalized,  as  purchased  by  a  Swede  in 
a  foreign  country.  However,  as  to  vessels  which  our  subjects  may 
have  bought  in  the  countries  of  the  belligerent  Powers  and  from  their 
subjects,  such  vessels  shall  not  be  granted  naturalization  while  the  war 
lasts ;  but  all  such  vessels  as  shall  have  obtained  naturalization  before 
the  rupture  shall  be  considered  Swedish  and  neutral,  from  whatever 
place  they  may  have  come  or  to  whomsoever  they  may  have  previously 
belonged. 

Section  2 

The  documents  which  a  merchant  captain  must  have  on  board  during 
a  voyage,  in  order  to  prove  that  his  vessel  is  Swedish,  are,  when  he 
is  to  sail  beyond  the  Baltic  Sea  and  pass  through  the  Sound,  a  con- 
struction certificate,  a  measurement  certificate,  a  so-called  Turkish 
passport  issued  by  the  Board  of  Commerce  and  a  Latin  translation 
thereof :  an  exemption  certificate ;  a  cargo  certificate  issued  by  the 
magistrate  of  the  place ;  a  passport  for  the  crew ;  a  copy  of  the  oath 
of  the  owners ;  the  charter  party  signed  by  the  owner,  the  captain, 
and  the  shipper ;  a  declaration  of  the  cargo  and  of  the  freight  likewise 
signed  by  the  aforesaid  persons ;  and,  finally,  a  health  certificate,  when 
circumstances  require  it.  When  the  vessel  is  not  to  sail  beyond  the 
Baltic,  it  shall  not  require  this  so-called  Turkish  passport  with  its  Latin 
translation ;  but  all  the  documents  above  specified  must  necessarily  be 
carried  on  board  when  the  vessel  sails  for  a  foreign  land. 

Section  J 

The  captain  shall  procure  all  the  said  documents  in  a  Swedish  port 
or  a  port  belonging  to  Sweden ;  and  they  may  not  be  issued  to  a  vessel 
which  is  not  in  such  a  port,  unless  the  vessel  has,  by  chance  or  through 
an  act  of  violence,  lost  its  papers,  in  which  case  duplicates  may  be 
issued,  provided  the  captain  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  port  make 
a  formal  statement  of  such  mishap,  to  which  he  shall  make  oath,  if 
required. 

Section  4 

Captains  are  strictly  forbidden  to  have  misleading  or  false  papers 
and  bills  of  lading,  or  to  fly  a  foreign  flag  on  any  occasion  and  on  any 
pretext  whatever. 
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Section  5 

The  captain  and  half  the  crew  must  be  Swedish  subjects,  in  order 
that  the  vessel  and  goods  may  be  regarded  as  Swedish  or  neutral.  But 
if  it  should  happen  during  the  stay  of  the  vessel  in  a  foreign  country 
that  the  crew,  through  desertion,  death,  or  sickness,  should  become  so 
diminished  that  those  left,  that  is  to  say,  those  remaining  in  good 
health,  were  not  sufficient  to  man  the  ship,  the  captain  shall  be  allowed 
to  engage,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Swedish  commercial  agent,  as 
many  foreign  sailors,  preferably  subjects  of  neutral  States,  in  excess 
of  the  prescribed  number  as  he  may  need  to  continue  his  voyage. 
However,  the  number  of  subjects  of  the  belligerent  Powers  on  board 
the  vessel  shall  never  exceed  one-third  of  the  crew,  the  captain  being 
required  to  enter  every  change  of  this  kind  and  the  causes  thereof, 
on  the  muster-roll  of  the  crew,  and  the  genuineness  of  this  entry  must 
be  attested  by  the  Swedish  commercial  agent,  or  in  case  there  is  no 
such  agent,  by  the  magistrate,  the  notary  public,  or  other  person  of  like 
authority  according  to  the  practice  of  the  country. 

Section  6 

Swedish  vessels,  as  neutrals,  may  freely  sail  to  the  ports  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war ;  and  all  goods  on  board  neutral  vessels 
shall  be  free,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war  and  enemy 
property.    Therefore,  all  our  subjects  in  general  are  forbidden,  under 
the  strictest  accountability  and  inevitable  penalties   for  violators,  to 
engage  in  contraband  trade  with  the  subjects  of  any  of  the  belligerent 
Powers ;  and  it  is  likewise  forbidden,  under  similar  accountability  and 
penalties,  the  commanders  of  our  warships  and  the  captains  of  Swedish 
merchant' ships  bound  for  a  port  belonging  to  or  subject  to  either  of  the 
nations  at  war,  to  load,  to  have,  or  to  conceal  on  board  any  contraband 
of  war ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  ambiguity  or  misunderstanding  as  t' 
what  is  properly  to  be  considered  contraband  of  this  nature,  we  declare 
that  nothing  but  the  following  goods  shall  be  included  under  this  head : 
cannons,  mortars,  firearms,  pistols,  bombs,   grenades,  bullets  of  al 
kmds.  guns,  gtm-flints,  fuses,  powder,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  breastplates 
pikes,  swords,  sword-belts,  cartridge-boxes,  saddles  and  bridles,  excep 
such  quantities  of  all  these  articles  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  defens< 
of  the  vessel  and  of  its  crew.    All  other  articles  whatsoever,  not  hen 
specified,  shall  not  be  considered  munitions  of  war  or  naval  munitiona 
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nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  confiscation;  and  consequently,  in  so  far 
as  they  can  not  be  considered  enemy  property,  they  shall  pass  freely, 
and  the  vessel  shall  not  be  exposed  to  the  slightest  annoyance.  Further- 
more, articles  of  commerce,  whether  finished  products  or  not,  emanat- 
ing from  countries  belonging  to  the  belligerent  Powers  shall  not  be 
considered  enemy  property  when  they  have  been  purchased  by  Swedish 
subjects  and  are  carried  for  their  account,  which  goods  are  not  to  be 
excepted  from  the  exemption  recognized  to  the  Swedish  flag  as  a 
neutral ;  but  in  the  particular  case  of  England  in  this  war,  our  sub- 
jects who  are  engaged  in  navigation  are  required  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  which  was  drawn  up  between  us  and  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  date  of  July  25,  1803,  and 
ratified  on  August  25  and  September  23  of  the  same  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  Article  11  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded 
in  1661  between  Sweden  and  England. 

• 
Section  7 

It  is  forbidden  any  Swedish  subject  to  arm  vessels  to  be  used  for 
privateering  against  either  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  their  subjects,  or 
their  property.  It  is  likewise  forbidden  any  Swedish  subject  to  enter 
the  service  of  foreign  privateers. 

Section  8 

It  is  furthermore  forbidden  any  Swedish  captain  to  allow  himself, 
or  the  vessel  he  commands,  to  be  employed  to  transport,  for  either 
of  the  belligerent  Parties,  troops  or  munitions  of  war  as  above  specified, 
unless  he  is  constrained  to  do  so  by  force  and  formally  protests 
against  it. 

Section  9 

When  a  captain,  who  sails  unescorted,  is  encountered  on  the  high 
seas  by  any  war-ship  or  privateer  of  either  of  the  nations  at  war  who 
may  wish  to  visit  his  vessel,  he  must  not  refuse,  nor  must  he  attempt 
to  escape  such  visit;  but  he  is  required  to  produce  his  papers  frankly 
and  without  dissimilation,  it  being  in  such  a  case  strictly  forbidden  the 
captain  and  the  crew  to  abstract  any  documents  relating  to  the  vessel 
and  its  cargo,  still  more  to  throw  any  of  their  papers  overboard  when 
the  vessel  is  being  hailed  or  visited. 
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Sf.ction  10 

The  right  to  visit  Swedish  merchant  ships  under  convoy  may  be 
exercised  only  by  the  war-ships  of  the  belligerent  Powers,  and  doe^ 
not  extend  to  privateers,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  fleets  of  the  said 
Powers  but  have  been  armed  by  their  subjects ;  merchant  captains  being 
required  above  all  to  be  very  careful  to  follow  the  orders  and  signals 
of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  and  to  deviate  therefrom  as  little 
as  possible.  It  is,  moreover,  necessary  that  the  owners  of  merchant 
ships  intending  to  sail  under  convoy  show  their  passports,  certificate? 
or  sailing  papers  to  the  commander  of  the  escorting  ship,  in  order 
to  receive  the  instructions  that  are  to  be  given  them  as  to  their  course 

Section  11 

No  merchant  ship  shall  attempt  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  after  it 
jias  been  formally  notified  of  the  state  of  such  port  by  the  officer 
commanding  the  blockading  fleet;  and  to  determine  what  constitutes 
a  blockaded  port,  none  shall  be  considered  such  except  a  port  which 
has  been  so  closed  by  a  certain  number  of  enemy  war-ships  statioiicM' 
sufficiently  near  to  render  access  thereto  clearly  dangerous. 

Section  12 

A  captain  who  scrupulously  observes  all  the  rules  above  prescribed, 
shall,  according  to  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  enjoy  free  and 
unrestricted  navigation ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  he  is  molested  or 
suflFers  injury,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  the  most  energetic  support  on 
the  part  of  our  Ministers  and  commercial  agents  residing  in  foreign 
countries  in  all  just  claims  which  he  shall  make  to  secure  reparatidn 
and  indemnification.  On  the  other  hand,  a  captain  who  neglects  and 
fails  to  observe  the  orders  given  him  as  to  his  course  has  only  hims^f 
to  blame  for  the  mishaps  which  may  result  from  such  neglect,  a^d 
must  not  look  for  our  high  support  and  gracious  protection. 


Section  13 


In  case  a  Swedish  vessel  should  be  seized,  its  captain  must  deli 
to  the  commercial  agent  or  vice-agent  of  Sweden,  if  there  is  one 
the  port  where  the  vessel  is  brought,  but  in  case  there  is  not,  to 
nearest  Swedish  agent  or  vice-agent,  a  faithful  report,  duly  certified.  <  t 
the  circumstances  of  the  seizure  in  full  detail. 
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Section  14 

In  conformity  with  our  previous  orders,  no  foreign  privateer  shall 
be  permitted  to  enter  a  Swedish  port,  or  to  send  its  prizes  thereto, 
except  in  case  of  evident  distress.  Our  subjects  are  likewise  forbidden 
to  purchase  foreign  privateers,  which  may  have  been  admitted  to  a 
Swedish  port  for  the  above  mentioned  reason,  prizes  or  captured  goods 
of  any  kind  whatever. 

The  present  regulations  shall  be  published  wherever  it  is  deemed 
necessary,  in  order  that  no  one  may  allege  ignorance  thereof.  We 
command  and  order  all  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  conform  strictly 
hereto.  In  faith  whereof  we  have  signed  these  presents  with  our 
own  hand  and  have  hereto  affixed  our  royal  seal. 

(liven  at  Munich,  January  21,  1804. 

[L.  S.]   GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS 
Gust.  L.^gerbielke 
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Prefatory  Note 

A  previous  pamphlet  of  the  present  series  contains  the  texts  of  the 
agreements  constituting  the  first  and  second  armed  neutrahty  of  1780 
and  of  1800,  and  in  the  prefatory  note  a  statement  was  made  that  an 
expression  of  personal  opinion  was  avoided.  It  is,  however,  very  im- 
portant that  the  origin,  nature,  and  effect  of  the  armed  neutrality 
should  be  understood,  and  for  this  purpose  the  views  of  accredited 
American  and  foreign  publicists  dealing  with  this  matter  have  been 
collected  and  issued  in  the  present  pamphlet. 

In  addition  to  the  extracts  contained  herein,  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  Introduction  to  Pamphlet  No.  27  entitled  Official  Documents  bear- 
ing on  the  Armed  Xentrality  of  lySo  and  i8oo  an  extended  account  of 
the  subject  by  the  distinguished  American  publicist  Doctor  Henry 
Wheaton  taken  from  his  work  on  the  history  of  the  law  of  nations. 

It  should  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  the  authors  have  been  chosen, 
not  merely  for  the  value  of  their  contributions,  but  because  they  are 
of  different  nationalities  and  can  be  considered  as  fairly  representative 
of  the  views  of  their  respective  countries,  as  publicists  are  wont  to 
expound  and  to  defend  the  policies  of  their  countries. 

James  Brown  Scott, 
Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Lazv. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
February  28,  ipiy. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  WORKS  ON  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW  CONCERNING  THE  ARMED  NEUTRALITY  OF 
1780  AND  1800. 

CALVO:  Lc  Droit  International  Theorique  et  Pratique.  Fifth  edition, 

Paris,  1896. 

Carlos  Calvo.  Argentinian  publicist  and  diplomat;  born  in  1824;  died  in  1906; 
member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  M.  Calvo  entered,  at  an  early 
date,  the  consular  service  of  his  country  and  later  was  Argentinian  minister 
at  Berlin  and  Paris.  He  therefore  wlas  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  international  law.     Two  of  his  most  important  works  are : 

1.  International  Law  of  Europe  and  America,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  1868, 
2  volumes.  This  work  appeared  in  Spanish,  was  translated  and  expanded  by  the 
learned  author  into  a  comprehensive  treatise  on  international  law,  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  which  appeared  in  1896  in  six  volumes. 

2.  Dictionnaire  de  Droit  International,  1885,  2  volumes.  This  work  covers  the 
field  of  international  law,  public  and  private,  in  the  form  of  brief  articles,  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  under  appropriate  headings,  and  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  biographical  notices  of  the  various  publicists  who  have  treated  international 
law. 

M.  Calvo  is  regarded  as  the  leading  Spanish  writer  on  international  law,  and 
as  a  Latin-American  by  origin  his  various  treatises  have  a  peculiar  value  as  a 
statement  of  the  Latin-American  theory  and  practice  as  well  as  the  system  of 
International  law  as  understood  and  applied  in  Europe. 


I'olume  IV,  page  414,  §  2498. — The  rule  established  by  the  Con- 
solato  del  Mare  was  not  merely  shaken  at  this  time  by  the  criticisms 
of  publicists  and  by  the  contrary  doctrine  of  the  courts;  it  was  also 
censured  by  most  of  the  conventional  engagements  concluded  between 
France  and  various  nations,  to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  period 
between  1654  and  1780  it  is  found  in  only  fifteen  treaties,  while  thirty- 
six  sanctioned  the  new  principle :  free  ship,  free  merchandise,  and  enemy 
ship,  enemy  merchandise} 

^See  especially  the  treaties  concluded  by  France  with  Spain,  November  7,  1659 
[Dumont,  vol.  vi,  part  2,  p.  264;  Savoie,  vol.  ii,  p.  1;  Leonard,  vol.  iv], 
with  Denmark.  Februarv  14,  1663  [Dumont,  vol.  vi,  part  2.  p.  436;  Leonard, 
vol.  v],  with  Portugal,  March  31,  1667  [Dumont,  vol.  vii,  part  1,  p.  17;  Castro, 
vol.  i,  p.  338;  Leonard,  vol.  iv],  with  Sweden,  April  14,  1672  [Dumont.  vol. 
vii,  part  1,  p.  166;  Leonard,  vol.  v],  with  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  April  11, 
1713   [Dumont,  vol.  viii,  part  1,  pp.  345,  Z77\. 
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§  ^4^9. — The  unshakable  constancy  of  the  Enghsh  policy  during 
this  period  deserves  attention  from  more  than  one  point  of  view. 

On  the  basis  of  the  maxims  proclaimed  by   Consolato   del  Mare, 
England  permitted  the  perpetration  of  the  most  odious  attacks  against 
the  property  of  the  neutrals,  including  among  the  articles  of  war 
contraband  almost  all  articles  of  licit  commerce  and  went  as  far  as  ' 
to  confiscate  articles  of  food  and  of  clothing.    She  pretended  in  1756 
that  by  adoption,  the  Dutch  vessels  had  been  converted  into  French  ' 
vessels,  that  is  to  say,  into  enemy  vessels,  and  she  condemned  them  to 
confiscation  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  colonies  to  continue  their  j 
traffic  with  neutrals  and  thus  hope  to  mobilize  the  commerce  of  colonial 
produce.     We  know  that  the  excesses  of  this  engaging  and  covetous 
policy  brought  about  in  1780  the  belated,  yet  generous  attempt  known 
under  the  name  of  first  armed  neutrality.^ 

§  2^00. — The  most  characteristic  trait  of  the  historic  period  which 
ends  with  the  last  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  the  incertitude 
as  to  the  real  limitations  to  the  rights  of  the  neutrals,  the  logical  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  jurisprudence,  of 
the  absence  of  understanding  between  the  secondary  maritime  Powers 
of  the  European  Continent  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
Prussians  weighing  on  them,  and  of  the  persistency  of  England  to 
cause  her  maritime  supremacy  to  dominate. 

§  2^01. — The  secret  tendencies  and  the  righteous  resentment  of  the 
principal  courts  of  Europe  were  at  last  brought  to  the  bursting  point 
when  England  seized  in  tTie  Mediterranean  two  Russian  vessels  loaded 
with  wheat  which  tvere  supposed  to  be  intended  for  Gibraltar. 

Panin,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Russian  Empire,  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  general  indignation  and  persuaded  Empress  Cath- 
erine II  to  make  it  publicly  and  solemnly  known  that  she  would  not 
longer  put  up  with  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  free  neutral 
commerce.  As  a  result,  the  Russian  Government  published  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1780,^  the  famous  declaration  containing  the  following  five 
bases : 


I 


iGessner,  pp.  30,  et  seq.;  Flassan,  Hist.,  vol.  i,  chapter  iii.  p.  194;  Valin.  Com., 
book  iii,  title  9;  Wheaton,  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  62;  Wheaton,  Elcm.,  part  4,  chapter 
iii,  §  23;  Life  nf  Sir  L.  Jcnkinson.  vol.  ii,  p.  720;  Heffter,  §  152;  Marshall,  on 
Insurance,  vol.  i,  p.  425 ;  Ortolan,  vol.  ii.  p.  100 ;  Verg-e.  Precis  de  Martens,  vol, 
ii,  p.  34^;  Gessner,  pp  .36,  et  seq.;  Wheaton,  Elem.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  149,  et  seq.; 
Heffter,  §  158;  Madison  Examination,  pp.  51,  et  seq.;  Ortolan,  vol.  ii,  pp.  109, 
et  seq.;  Reddie,  Researches,  vol.  i,  pp.  92,  et  seq.:  Bergbohm,  Die  hewaffncte 
Neutralitdt,  1880-1883. 

^Martens,  first  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  74;  second  edit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  158. 
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1.  Neutral  vessels  are  permitted  to  sail  from  port  to  port  and  along 
the  coasts  belonging  to  the  belligerent  States,  without  being  detained. 

2.  Enemy  merchandise  is  free  under  neutral  flag,  excepting  war 
contraband. 

3.  To  determine  that  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  war  contraband, 
Russia  holds  to  Articles  10  and  11  of  her  treaty  with  England,  dated 
June  20,  1766,^  to  which  it  grants  obligatory  force  with  regard  to  all 
belligerents. 

4.  No  port  shall  be  regarded  as  blockaded  unless  there  be  real  and 
effective  danger  to  entering  it,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  be  surrounded 
by  the  enemy. 

5.  These  principles  shall  serve  as  a  rule  in  the  procedures  and  deci- 
sions of  maritime  prize  courts. 

The  same  Government  furthermore  forbids  the  commission  of  hos- 
tile acts  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  to  which  Sea  it  attributed  the  character  of 
a  closed  or  internal  sea,  mare  clausum. 

This  declaration  had  hardly  been  formulated  when  Denmark,-  July 
9.  1780,='  Sweden,  August  1,  1780,^  Holland,  January  3,  1781.*  Prus- 
sia, May  8,  1781,^  Austria,  October  9.  1781, «  Portugal,  July  13.  1782.^ 
the  two  Sicilies,  February  10,  1783,"*  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  which  was  at  this  time  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  gave 
their  adhesion  to  it ;  all  of  these  Powers  obligated  themselves  to  main- 
tain and  to  respect  the  new  principles  though,  to  uphold  them,  they 
should  be  forced  to  the  recourse  of  arms. 

One  understands  that  principles  such  as  Europe,  stipulated  by  the 
initiative  of  Russia  sought  to  cause  to  prevail  in  practice  and  which  in 
evident  fashion  mark  a  new  era  in  modern  maritime  law,  could  not  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  England.  The  St.  James'  ministry  refused  there- 
fore to  join  the  league  of  the  neutrals  declaring  that  it  would  continue 
to  hold  to  the  stipulations,  following  therein  a  precise  and  reasonable 


^Martens,  first  edit.,  vol.  i,  p.  141 ;  second  edit.,  vol.  i,  p.  390 ;  Wenck,  vol.  iii, 
p.  572. 

^Martens,  first  edit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  103 ;  vol.  iv,  p.  357 ;  second  edit.,  vol.  iv,  p.  189. 

^Martens,  first  edit,  vol.  ii,  p.  110;  second  edit,  vol.  iii,  p.  198. 

*Martens,  first  edit,  vol.  ii,  p.  117;  vol.  iv,  p.  375;  second  edit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  215. 

^Martens,  first  edit,  vol.  ii,  p.  130 ;  second  edit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  245. 

•'Martens,  first  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  171 :  second  edit,  vol.  iii.  p.  257.- 

"Martens,  first  edit,  vol.  ii,  p.  208 ;  second  edit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  263 ;  Castro,  vol. 
iii,  p.  310. 

^Martens,  first  edit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  274;  second  edit.,  vol.  iii,  p.  267. 
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course,  contained  in  England's  treaties  of  commerce  and  of  navigation. 
But  once  started,  the  movement  was  not  to  stop  in  the  face  of  this  selfish 
resistance,  and  England  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  the  violent 
road  within  which  it  pretended  to  persist  in  disregard  of  the  sacred 
rights  of  neutrality;  she  permitted  the  importation  under  any  flag  of 
merchandise  coming  from  the  East  and  from  the  Antilles,  and  directed 
her  privateers  to  be  more  moderate  in  their  conduct.^ 

§  2^02. — After  the  conclusion  of  the  Versailles  peace  of  1783,^  which 
closed  the  War  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  England,  France 
and  Spain  again  put  into  force  the  stipulations  of  the  Utrecht  Treaties^ 
with  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  neutrals.  Three  years 
later,  the  treaty  signed  on  September  26,  1786,*  between  France  and 
the  United  States  sanctioned  the  general  principles  of  armed  neutrality 
in  such  a  formal  manner  that  the  English  Government  became  the 
object  in  Parliament  of  vehement  attacks  for  having  accepted  and 
recognized  them.^ 

§  2^0^^. — The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  war  in  the  train  of  the 
French  Revolution  unhappily  brought  about  a  return  to  all  the  violence 
and  abuse  which  universal  reprobation  seemed  to  have  forever  put  an 
end  to.  Thus,  the  allied  governments,  in  disregard  of  the  imprescrip- 
tible rights  of  the  neutrals,  arbitrarily  extending  the  list  of  so-called 
articles  of  war  contraband,  opposed  importation  into  France  of  food 
and  merchandise  of  foreign  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
Convention,  in  a  sense  of  legitimate  defense,  promulgated  May  9. 
1793,  a  decree  inhibiting  neutral  vessels,  under  the  penalty  of  confisca- 
tion, from  furnishing  grains  and  food  to  the  enemy,  and  edicted  the 
abrogation  of  the  principle  that  the  flag  protects  merchandise.  The 
Britannic  Government,  secretly  availing  itself  of  this  pretext  to  return 


^Gessner.  pp.  39.  cl  seq.r  Wheaton,  Hist.,  vol.  i,  p.  221:  Goertz,  memoirs; 
Galiana.  Dei  doveri;  Lampredi,  Commercio :  Wheaton.  Elcm.,  part  4,  chapter  iii, 
§  23:  Kliiber.  Droit,  §§  .?03-305 :  Ortolan,  vol.  ii,  pp.  137,  ct  scq.:  Martens,  Precis, 
§325;  Verge,  Precis  de  Martens,  vol.  ii,  p.  351;  Bergbohm,  Die  bezvaffnete 
NeutraUtat,  pp.  210,  et  seq. 

2De  Clercq,  vol.  i,  p.  142;  Calvo,  vol.  iv,  p.  296;  Cantillo,  p.  586:  Martens,  first 
edit.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  462,  484;  second  edit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  519,  541;  State  papers,  vol.  i, 
p.  424. 

'De  Clercq.  vol.  i.  p.  10:  Dumont.  vol.  viii,  part  1,  pp.  345,  351. 

-♦De  Clercq.  vol.  i,  p.  146:  Martens,  first  edit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  680;  second  edit,  vol. 
iv,  p.  155 ;  State  papers,  vol.  iii,  p.  342. 

■"^Gessner,  pp.  43,  44;  Wheaton,  Elem..  part  4,  chapter  iii,  §  23;  Wheaton,  Pfist., 
vol.  i,  p.  230 ;  Ortolan,  vol.  ii,  pp.  142,  143 ;  Verge,  Precis  de  Martens,  vol.  ii,  P- 
354;  Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  563. 
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to  its  traditional  doctrines  of  1756  published  on  June  8,  1793/  an 
ordinance  directing  its  privateers  and  warships  to  capture  any  vessel 
attempting  to  force  the  blockade  of  the  French  coasts,  excepting  there- 
from Swedish  and  Danish  vessels,  which  were  only  to  be  seized  in 
case  they  failed  to  observe  the  notification  of  the  blockade  stated  in 
their  ships'  papers. - 

§  ^504- — England's  allies  endeavored  in  vain  to  justify  these  meas- 
ures as  being  of  only  an  exceptional  and  transitory  nature;  Russia 
refused  to  abide  by  them,  separated  herself  from  England,  from 
Austria,  and  resolutely  laid  down  the  bases  of  maritime  neutrality 
which  the  States  bathed  by  the  Baltic  Sea  proclaimed  in  1800,^  These 
bases  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  A  neutral  vessel  shall  not  be  considered  as  violating  the  blockade 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  capture  unless,  after  having  been  warned 
by  the  war-ship  or  the  privateer  of  the  State  which  enforces  the  block- 
ade, it  attempts  to  run  the  blockade  by  force  or  by  ruse. 

Merchant  vessels  sailing  in  convoy  under  the  escort  of  a  war-ship  are 
exempt  from  search,  and  the  statement  of  the  convoying  officer  suffices 
to  prove  that  they  are  not  carrying  war  contraband. 

Even  before  this  new  coalition  had  had  time  to  gain  strength  and 
come  to  an  understanding,  England  declared  war  against  Denmark 
for  having  joined  the  alliance  and  proceeded  to  bombard  Copenhagen; 
the  subsequent  tragic  death  of  Emperor  Paul  I  of  Russia  on  March 
23.  1801,  finished  the  dissolution  of  an  alliance  from  which  the  sec- 
ondary states  had  had  right  to  expect  great  advantages  for  the 
security  of  their  commerce. 

§  2505. — Profiting  by  the  successes  of  her  marine  against  Denmark, 
England  resumed  the  negotiations  which  she  had  conducted  with 
Russia  for  some  years,  thus  expecting  the  St.  Petersburg  ministry 
not  only  to  dissolve  the  armed  neutrality,  but  also  of  adhering  to  the 
doctrines  proposed  by  the  Britannic  Admiralty.  In  these  hopes  she 
was  particularly  disappointed:  as  the  price  for  some  commerce  ad- 

iMartens,  first  edit,  vol.  v,  p.  264;  second  edit,  vol.  v,  p.  596. 

^Ortolan,  vol.  ii,  pp.  144,  et  seq.;  Gessner,  pp.  44,  45 ;  Wheaton.  Elem.,  pt  4, 
chapter  iii,  §  23. 

3See  the  conventions  of  Russia  with  Denmark  of  December  16.  1800  [Martens, 
first  edit,  Supplement,  vol.  ii.  p.  399;  second  edit.,  vol.  vii,  p.  181;  State  papers, 
vol.  i,  p.  327],  with  Sweden  of  the  same  date  [Martens,  first  edit.,  vol.  vn.  p.  516; 
first  edit..  Supplement,  vol.  ii,  p.  389;  second  edit.,  vol.  vii,  p.  172]  with  Prussia 
of  December  18.  1800  [Martens,  first  edit..  Supplement,  vol.  n.  p.  406;  second 
edit,  vol.  vii,  p.  188]. 
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vantages,  she  was  forced  into  consenting  that  the  Maritime  Convention 
ol  June  17,  1801,^  should  by  its  Article  3  sanction  the  following  prin- 
ciples : 

1.  Neutral  vessels  may  freely  sail  to  the  ports  and  along  the  coasts 
of  the  belligerent  nations. 

2.  Merchandise  on  board  shall  be  free,  excepting  the  so-called  zcar 
contraband  and  enemy  property,  merchandise  of  enemy  origin,  but  pur- 
chased and  carried  by  the  neutral  preserving  at  all  events  the  advan- 
tages accrued  to  the  flag  of  the  latter. 

3.  In  order  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  which 
constitute  war  contraband,  the  contracting  parties  refer  to  Article  XI 
of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  between  themselves  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1797.'^ 

4.  A  port  shall  be  regarded  as  blockaded  only  in  case  entrance 
thereto  ofters  a  real  danger  by  reason  of  the  number  of  war-ships 
charged  with  inhibiting  access  thereto. 

5.  Judicial  action  against  neutral  vessels  captured  because  of  estab- 
lished suspicions  or  of  evidently  culpable  facts  shall  be  had  without 
delay,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  shall  be  uniform  and  strictly  legal. 

The  dispositions  which  follow  shall  be  rigorously  imposed  upon  all 
the  States  wishing  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  The  so  delicate  question  of 
the  visit  of  convoyed  ships  was  resolved  in  these  terms  by  Article  4 : 

1.  The  right  of  searching  merchant  vessels  owned  by  the  subjects 
of  one  of  the  two  Powers  and  sailing  under  the  escort  of  a  war-ship  of 
their  nation  belongs  exclusively  to  vessels  of  like  rank  of  the  bellig- 
erent State,  and  may  not  be  exercised  by  private  ship  owners  nor  by 
corsairs. 

2.  The  owners  of  vessels  destined  to  sail  in  or  convoy  under  the 
escort  of  a  war-ship  shall,  before  receiving  their  nautical  instructions, 
present  to  the  chief  of  the  convoy  their  passports  and  their  sea  cer- 
tificates, in  the  form  established  by  the  treaty. 

3.  When  a  convoy  is  made  by  a  war-ship  of  the  belligerent  parties, 
the  latter,  unless  the  weather  conditions  upon  the  sea  or  the  vicinity 
in  which  the  encounter  takes  place  prevent  it  from  doing  so.  shall  hold 
itself  beyond  cannon  range  and  send  a  longboat  to  the  convoying  ves- 
sel in  order  to  proceed  in  common  accord  to  the  examination  of  the 


iHertslet.  vol.  i,  p.  208;  Martens,  first  edit.,  Supplement,  vol.  ii,  p.  476:  second 
edit.,  vol.  vii.  p.  260. 

^Martens,  first  edit,  vol.  vi,  p.  722;  second  edit.,  vol.  vi,  p.  358. 
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papers  and  certificates  declaring  that  the  one  is  authorized  to  escort 
such  or  such  ships  with  such  or  such  cargo  from  port  A  to  port  B,  and 
that  the  other  really  belongs  to  the  royal  or  imperial  marine  of  the 
nation  whose  flag  she  flies. 

4.  After  the  regularity  of  the  papers  has  been  recognized,  any  legiti- 
mate suspicion  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  removed,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  the  chief  of  the  convoy,  after  having  been  invited  thereto 
in  due  form  by  the  belligerent  shall  stop  long  enough  in  order  to  per- 
mit the  belligerent  war-ship  to  proceed  with  the  search  of  the  vessels 
composing  the  convoy. 

5.  If  after  the  examination  of  the  papers,  the  captain  of  the  war- 
ship believes  that  he  has  good  reason  to  detain  one  or  several  of  the 
convoyed  vessels,  he  shall  be  free  to  do  so  by  preliminarily  placing 
the  captain  of  the  crew  at  the  disposal  of  the  chief  of  the  escort,  who 
in  turn  shall  be  entitled  to  place  on  board  the  sequestered  vessels  any 
one  of  his  officers  to  follow  the  procedure  of  the  investigation  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  perform.  The  captured  vessel  shall  then  be 
conducted  forthwith  to  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  port  of  the 
belligerent  nation  in  order  to  subject  it  to  a  regular  examination. 

A  last  article,  the  fifth,  forbids  the  chief  of  the  convoy  to  resist  by 
force  the  execution  of  the  acts  prescribed  by  the  commander  of  the 
belligerent  vessel. 

Various  accessory  stipulations  of  this  treaty  sanctioned  under  the 
guaranties  in  the  interests  of  the  neutrals ;  one  of  these^  in  particular 
states  that  in  case  of  an  ill-founded  detention  or  of  the  violation  of 
the  established  laws,  a  proper  indemnity  shall  be  due  the  owners  of 
the  vessel  and  of  the  cargo  in  proportion  to  the  losses  they  shall  have 
sustained. 

In  order  to  forestall  the  abusive  use  of  third  flags.  Article  7  estab- 
lishes that,  in  order  that  a  vessel  may  be  regarded  as  legitimately 
belonging  to  the  nation  whose  colors  she  flies,  the  captain  and  half  of 
the  crew  must  be  subjects  of  the  same  nation. 

Finally,  Article  8  declares  applicable  to  all  maritime  rules  under- 
taken by  the  contracting  parties,  the  principles  of  this  treaty  adhered 
to  by  Denmark  on  October  23,  1801,^  and  by  Sweden  on  March  30, 
1802> 


iHertslet,  vol.  i,  p.  204;  Martens,  first  edit,  Supplement,  vol.  iii,  p.  193;  second 
edit.,  vol.  vii,  p.  273. 
2Martens,  first  edit.,  Supplement,  vol.  iii,  p.  196 ;  second  edit.,  vol.  vii,  p.  276. 
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§  2§o6. — As  also  seen  from  this  analysis,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Anglo-Russian  Treaty  to  consolidate  through  general  formulas,  the 
rules  established  by  the  two  armed  neutralities  of  1780  and  of  1800 
with  the  traditional  principles  of  the  maritime  law  of  Great  Britain. 
Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
arrangement  was  only  a  compromise  between  two  opposite  elements; 
it  had,  however,  for  its  final  result  the  partial  abandonment  of  the 
violent  policy  of  the  London  ministry.  The  nations  of  the  North  did 
indeed  consent  to  weaken  in  fact  the  rigor  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
free  vessel  protects  the  cargo  it  bears,  and  to  submit  to  the  right  of 
search  which  they  had  hitherto  opposed;  but  they  obtained  at  the  same 
time  recognition  for  the  principles  of  armed  neutrality  with  regard 
to  effective  blockades  and  to  the  commerce  with  the  colonies  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  enemy. 

To  feel  convinced  that  this  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Treaty,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  discussions  which  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  at  the  sitting  of  November  12,  1801.  Lord  Gren- 
ville  spoke  first  and  declared  that  what  had  been  stipulated  was  in 
manifest  contradiction  with  the  previous  attitude  of  the  ministers  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  that  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  the 
Baltic  Powers  had  been  singularly  favored  by  the  weak  and  vacillating 
policy  of  England  during  the  last  years  of  the  war  waged  against  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  same  orator,  the  Government  had 
assumed  a  yielding  attitude  whose  tendency  could  not  be  controlled, 
and  gradually  it  had  followed  a  course  it  had  not  dared  acknowledge 
one  year  before,  while  on  their  part  the  other  Powers  had  little  by 
little  yielded  of  their  pretensions  which  they  had  maintained  relative 
to  this  question  and  exposed  themselves,  by  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Russian  Government,  to  yield  by  making  first  one  and  then 
another  concession,  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  ancient  maritime  law 
and  to  the  notification  of  conquests  so  laboriously  realized  by  the 
neutrals  during  the  previous  twenty-five  years. 

§  ^507.— The  final  result  was  that  the  treaty  of  June  17,  1801,' 
proved  unsatisfactory  to  all  of  the  contracting  parties:  to  England 
because  it  interfered  with  her  policy;  to  the  neutrals  because  it  re- 
stricted their  rights :  and  for  this  reason  also  Russia  denounced  the 
treaty  in  the  course  of  the  year  1807  by  proclaiming  again  the  prin- 

iHertslet,  vol.  i,  p.  208;  Martens,  first  edit,  Supplement,  vol.  ii.  p.  476;  second 
edit.,  vol.  vii,  p.  260. 
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ciples  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1801  and  by 
pledging  herself  to  abide  by  it  faithfully  in  the  future.  Thus  freed 
from  its  conventional  engagements,  the  English  Government  reestab- 
lished its  ancient  doctrines  not  only  against  Russia,  but  even  against 
all  the  other  neutral  Powers. 

One  fact  worthy  of  our  notice  is  that  not  a  peace  treaty  or  a  com- 
mercial treaty  concluded  since  by  England,  either  with  Sweden,  or 
with  Denmark,  contains  the  slightest  stipulation  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples of  maritime  law  in  the  interest  of  the  neutrals  who  had  for  such 
a  long  time  roused  the  attention  of  Europe.^ 

Volume  IV,  page  jt8,  §  2638. — The  neutral  State  shall  not  merely 
observe  neutrality,  but  even  have  its  situation  respected  by  third  par- 
ties and  to  that  effect  take  all  necessary  measures.  If  need  there  be, 
it  may  equip  land  and  sea  forces  in  order  to  safeguard  its  rights  against 
any  attack  and  to  prevent  the  belligerents  from  entering  its  territory : 
This  is  what  is  termed  armed  neutrality.  Neutrality,  when  the  State 
which  proclaims  it  is  not  in  position  to  make  it  respected  by  an  even- 
tual recourse  to  armed  force,  is  doubtless  a  rather  precarious  guar- 
anty. It  is  therefore  admitted  that  the  neutral  who  does  not  feel  him- 
self strong  enough  to  defend  himself  alone  is  entitled  to  ally  himself 
with  others  to  perfect  an  action  and  help  against  attacks  which  the 
belligerents  might^direct  against  their  common  neutrality,  thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  one,  we 
have  seen  the  maritime  Powers  of  the  North  of  Europe  unite  collec- 
tively and  mutually  to  protect  their  rights  against  the  pretensions  of 
England  which  violated  the  independence  and  the  immunities  of  mari- 
time neutrality.^ 


^Ortolan,  Regies,  vol.  ii,  pp.  153-156;  Cauchy.  vol.  ii,  pp.  339,  et  seq.;  Gessner, 
pp.  44-46;  Wheaton,  Elem.,  pt.  4,  chapter  iii,  §23;  Kluber,  Droit,  §§307,  et  seq.; 
Martens,  Precis,  §326*;  Cussy,  Phases,  vol.  ii,  pp.  203,  et  seq.;  Verge,  Precis  de 
Marlens,  vol.  ii,'  p.  355 ;  Manning,  pp.  274,  et.  seq. 

^Fiore,  vol  ii,  p.  36Q;  Bluntschli.  §§748,  778;  Kliiber,  Droit,  §282;  Heffter, 
§§  145,  149. 
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HALL:  77?^  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals.     London,  1874. 

William  Edward  Hall.  British  publicist  and  member  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law,  born  in  1835,  died  in  1894.  Mr.  Hall  is  known  in  international  law 
for  his  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals,  1874,  and  especially  for  his  masterly- 
Treatise  on  International  Law,  first  published  in  1880. 

The  latter  work  has  run  through  six  editions,  and  has  been  regarded  as  an 
authority — indeed,  a  classic — from  the  date  of  its  appearance,  in  1880.  The 
writer's  national  bias  crops  out  at  times,  and  has  subjected  the  work  to  no  little 
criticism. 


Page  io6. — It  was  natural,  however,  that  the  secondary  maritime 
powers  should  in  time  accommodate  their  theories  to  their  interests. 
They  were  not  sure  of  being  able  as  belligerents  to  enforce  a  stringent 
rule;  they  were  certain  as  neutrals  to  gain  by  its  relaxation.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1780  Russia  issued  a  declaration  of  neutral  rights,  among  the 
provisions  of  which  was  one  limiting  articles  of  contraband  to  muni- 
tions of  war  and  sulphur.  Sweden  and  Denmark  immediately  adhered 
to  the  declaration  of  Russia,  and  with  the  latter  power  formed  the 
league  known  as  the  First  Armed  Neutrality.  Spain,  France,  Holland, 
the  United  States,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  acceded  to  the  alliance  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year.  Finally  it  was  joined  in  1782  by  Por- 
tugal, and  in  1783  by  the  Two  Sicilies. 

It  is  usual  for  foreign  publicists  to  treat  the  formation  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality  as  a  generous  effort  to  bridle  the  aggressions  of  England, 
and  as  investing  the  principles  expressed  in  the  Russian  declaration 
with  the  authority  of  such  doctrines  as  are  accepted  by  the  body  of 
civilized  nations.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  Russian  Government;^  but  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that 
the  doctrines  which  it  put  forward  received  any  higher  sanction  at  the 
time  than  such  as  could  be  imparted  by  an  agreement  between  the 
Baltic  powers.  The  accession  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States  was  an  act  of  hostility  directed  against  England,  with 
which  they  were  then  at  war,  and  was  valueless  as  indicating  their 
settled  policy,  and  still  more  valueless  as  manifesting  their  views  of 
€xisting  international  right.  It  was  the  seizure  by  Spain  of  two  Rus- 
sian vessels  laden  with  wheat  which  was  the  accidental  cause  of  the 


^The  intrigues  which  led  to  the  issue  of  the  Russian  declaration  are  sketched 
by  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  iii,  Sec.  186;  see  also  Lord  Stanhope,  History  of  England, 
chap.  Ixii. 
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orig-inal  declaration,  and  within  a  few  months  of  adhering  to  the  league 
France  had  imposed  a  treaty  upon  Mecklenburg,  and  Spain  had  issued 
an  Ordinance,  both  of  which  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  parts  of 
the  Declaration.^  The  value  of  Russian  and  Austrian  opinion  in  the 
then  position  of  those  countries  as  maritime  powers  is  absolutely  trivial. 
Whatever  authority  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  possess, 
they  have  since  acquired  by  inspiring  to  a  certain  but, varying  extent 
the  policy  of  France,  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the  minor  powers. 

Page  141. — The  Second  Armed  Neutrality  reasserted  for  a  moment 
the  principles  of  1780,  but  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  concluded 
between  England  and  Russia  in  1801,  to  which  Denmark  and  Sweden 
afterwards  acceded,  provided  that  the  property  of  enemies  on  board 
neutral  vessels  should  be  confiscable.  In  1807  Russia  annulled  the 
convention  of  1801,  and  proclaiming  afresh  the  principles  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  declared  that  she  would  never  depart  from  them  ;^  but  in 
1809  an  ukase  was  issued  under  which  "ships  laden  in  part  with  the 
goods  of  the  manufacture  or  produce  of  hostile  countries  were  to  be 
stopped,  and  the  merchandise  confiscated  and  sold  by  auction  for  the 
profit  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  merchandise  aforesaid  compose  more 
than  half  the  cargo,  not  only  the  cargo,  but  the  ship  also  shall  be 
confiscated." ' 


HEFFTER:  Le  Droit  International  de  VEurope.  Translated  by  Jules 
Bergson.  Fourth  French  edition,  enlarged  and  annotated  by  F. 
Heinrich  Geffcken.     Berlin,  Paris,  1883. 

August  Wilhelm  Heflfter.  German  publicist;  born  1796;  died  1880;  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Berlin  ;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law.  His 
well-known  treatise,  entitled  "Das  Etiropdischc  Volkcrrccht  dcr  Gcgemvart  auf 


lAll  the  signataries  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  violated  one 
or  other  of  its  provisions  when  they  were  themselves  next  at  war. 
^Ortolan,  ii.  156. 
^De  Martens,  Recueil,  Supp.  v.  485. 
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d€n  bislieriycH  Grundlagen,"  appeared  in  1844,  and  was  regarded  immediately 
upon  its  publication  as  a  leading,  if  not  the  most  scientific  and  accurate  volume 
devoted  to  international  law.  The  author  had  large  experience  at  the  bar  and 
on  the  bench  and  was  for  many  years  an  ornament  of  the  University-  of  Berlin. 
The  work  has  been  translated  into  various  languages. 


Page  j62,  note  4. — The  principles  contained  in  the  first  declaration 
of  the  Court  of  Russia,  dated  February  28,  1780,  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows : 

(1)  Neutral  vessels  may  sail  freely  from  port  to  port  along  the 
coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

(2)  Effects  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  said  Powers  at  war  are  free 
on  board  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  goods. 

(3)  As  to  the  determination  of  what  is  contraband,  the  Empress 
abides  by  the  provisions  of  Articles  10  and  11  of  her  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Great  Britain,  extending  the  application  of  these  obliga- 
tions to  all  the  Powers  at  war  (these  articles  limited  the  prohibition  to 
arms  and  munitions  of  war). 

(4)  To  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  none  shall  be 
considered  such  except  a  port  where  the  attacking  Power  shall  have 
stationed  its  war-ships  sufficiently  near  to  render  access  thereto  dan- 
gerous. 

(5)  These  principles  shall  constitute  the  rule  in  proceedings  and 
judgments  involving  the  legality  of  prizes. 

See  de  Martens,  Reciieil,  vol.  3,  p.  158.  Several  other  provisions 
contained  in  subsequent  treaties  were  added  to  those  mentioned  above. 
The  history  of  the  armed  neutrality  and  its  numerous  vicissitudes  has 
been  very  well  told  by  Kluber,  Droit  des  gens,  §§  303-309;  Wheaton, 
History,  p.  223,  311  et  seq.  (I,  358 ;  II,  83  ed.  2).  See  also  the  writers 
quoted  by  Kamptz,  §  258.  On  the  stand  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  with  regard  to  the  question,  see  Trescot. 
The  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  New  York,  1852,  p.  75.  [Geffcken's 
Note:  The  war  waged  by  England  from  1775-1783  with  its  insurgent 
American  Colonies  had,  by  the  participation  of  France  and  Spain, 
assumed  a  general  aspect.  France  and  Holland  maintained  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  flag  covers  the  goods ;  but  Spain  and  England  refused  to 
recognize  this  principle.  The  latter  especially  employed  its  prepon- 
derant naval  strength  in  a  way  that  worked  great  hardship  to  neutrals. 
At  the  same  time  England  eagerly  sought  an  alliance  with  Russia. 
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According  to  the  memorials  of  Goertz  and  of  Sir  James  Harris  (Lord 
Malmesbury),  the  English  envoy  had  won  Potemkin  over  to  his  side, 
and  their  scheme  was  only  frustrated  by  a  clever  stroke  on  the  part  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Panin,  a  partisan  of  Frederick 
II,   who   had   been   hostile  to   England  ever   since   that   country   had 
deserted  Prussia  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.    Panin  had  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  Empress  with  the  armed  neutrality  league  of  1780  as  a 
movement  in  the  interest  of  civilization,  and  Catherine  did  not  have  a 
very   clear  notion   of   the   scope   of  this   measure,   which   was   really 
directed  against  England.    This  version  is  no  longer  tenable,  in  view  of 
the   recent   publications   of   Katchenowsky    (Prize   Law),   of    Mr.   de 
Martens  in  his  commentary  contained  in  the  collection  of  treaties  con- 
cluded by  Russia,  volumes  2  and  3,  and  of  Eichelmann,  Der  Bewaifnete 
Neutralitdtsbund  Kusslands  z'om  Jahre  i/8o.    These  works  show  that 
the  league  was  a  plan  carefully  thought  out  by  Catherine  and  followed 
from  1778  by  negotiations  with  Denmark  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  neutrals.    It  was  Count  Bernstorff,  the  eminent 
Danish  Minister,  who  gave  practical  form  to  the  ideas  of  the  Empress, 
and  the  seizure  of  a  Russian  vessel  by  the  Spanish  Government  was 
the  final  blow  which  removed  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Russia 
and  Denmark  with  regard  to  the  measures  to  be  taken.    The  declara- 
tion adopted  by  the  two  Powers  was  submitted  to  Sweden,  the  Nether- 
lands, France,  the  United  States,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  with  a  view  to 
their  accession.     It  was  the  first  great  collective  measure  of  maritime 
law,  for  the  States  which  acceded  to  the  Russian  declaration  adopted 
also  its  system  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  in  spite  of  its 
imperfections,  it  was  a  progressive  measure  uniting  neutrals  for  the 
defense  of  their  rights  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  England.    This 
explains  the  cordial  welcome  that  greeted  the  Russian  proposal  and 
assures  it  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  international  law.  There- 
fore if  Catherine  subsequently  asked  Sir  James  Harris,  as  he  relates, 
"But  in  what  way  does  this  neutrality,  or  rather  armed  nullity,  hurt 
you  ?"  it  was  merely  a  part  of  her  tactics.    Harris's  answer  is  no  less 
interesting.     "In  every  way  that  it  possibly  can,"  said  he.     "It  lays 
down  new  laws  which  protect  the  commerce  of  our  enemies  while  ex- 
posing ours ;  it  leaves  them  their  merchant  ships  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  troops ;  it  tends  to  confuse  our  friends  with  our  enemies. 
We  shall  do  everything  we  can  for  your  ships,  but  Your  Imperial 
Majesty  surely  does  not  intend  by  this  armed  neutrality  that  every 
nation  shall  enjoy  the  same  right."      On  Catherine's  refusal  to  aban- 
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don  her  declaration,  England,  in  order  to  win  over  Russia  and  other 
neutral  Powers,  consented  to  make  special  concessions  by  treaty,  but 
refused  to  adhere  to  the  declaration,  although  Fox,  who  had  entered 
the  Ministry  in  1782,  looked  upon  it  with  favor.  On  making  peace 
with  France  in  1783,  England  simply  renewed  the  aforesaid  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  refused  a  similar  concession  to  Holland, 
which  had  enjoyed  these  rights  since  1634,  as  well  as  to  the  United 
States,  and  thus  succeeded  in  destroying  the  coalition  of  the  signatories 
of  the  declaration,  which  was  gradually  abandoned  by  all  the  Powers 
which  had  adhered  to  it.  On  March  25,  1793,  Russia  even  signed  a 
treaty  with  England,  prohibiting  neutrals  to  give  even  indirect  protec- 
tion to  the  commerce  or  property  of  the  French,  with  whose  country- 
they  were  at  war  (Article  4)  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  5,  p.  115;  Fox, 
Memorials,  I,  III).  The  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution  in  general 
revived  these  abuses.  The  Allied  Governments  forbade  neutrals  to 
carry  into  France  provisions  and  goods  from  foreign  sources.  The 
Convention  followed  suit  in  its  own  defense,  and  on  March  9,  1793. 
abrogated  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods.  In  1794  England 
proclaimed  the  rule  that  neutral  nations  had  the  right  to  carry  merely 
their  own  products,  but  not  those  of  other  countries  ( Katchenovsky , 
p.  77,  note  i).  France  replied  to  these  measures  by  declaring  every 
vessel  to  be  lawful  prize  that  was  laden  even  partially  with  goods 
emanating  from  England,  no  matter  who  was  their  owner,  and  drew 
up  a  list  of  articles  reputed  to  be  the  products  of  English  factories,  no 
matter  where  they  actually  were  made.  The  Baltic  States,  on  their 
part,  proclaimed  anew  in  1800  the  principles  of  armed  neutrality,  with 
certain  additions.] 


KATCHENOVSKY :  Prise  Law:  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
Duties  and  Obligations  of  Belligerents  and  Neutrals.  London, 
1867. 

Dmitrii  Ivanovich  Katchenovsky.  Russian  publicist;  born  in  1827;  died  in 
1872;  professor  of  international  law  at  the  University  of  Kharkov.  Professor 
Katchenovsky  is  well  known  in  tlie  literary  circles  of  the  Continent  for  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  attainments  and  is  the  author  of  several  learned  and 
interesting  works. 
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Page  6i. — In  the  year  1776  commenced  the  memorable  struggle 
between  England  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Experience 
proves  that  civil  wars  are  particularly  cruel,  and  are  seldom  conducted 
on  any  principle  of  justice  or  international  law.  Consequently,  in 
order  to  remove  all  pretexts  on  the  part  of  the  belligerents  for  the 
oppression  of  commerce,  the  neutral  Powers  hastened  to  publish 
decrees  in  the  same  spirit,  enjoining  their  subjects  under  fear  of  pun- 
ishment to  observe  strict  impartiality  in  that  war.  But  these  measures 
were  to  no  purpose,  as,  amongst  the  belligerents,  France  alone  made 
any  perceptible  modification  in  her  former  practice  about  neutral  trade, 
whilst  Spain  openly  avowed  her  intention  of  acting  towards  the  neu- 
trals in  the  same  way  as  they  allowed  the  English  to  treat  them.  Great 
Britain  returned  to  her  former  system,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
internecine  character  of  the  war,  endeavored  wholly  to  suppress  neutral 
commerce.  Regarding  her  enemies  as  rebels,  and  their  allies  as  abet- 
tors of  civil  war,  she  forbade  all  nations  to  have  any  connection  with 
her  former  colonies.  The  English  privateers,  taking  advantage  of  this 
feeling  on  the  part  of  their  government,  and  in  the  hope  of  all  their 
captures  being  condemned  as  prizes,  attacked  every  suspicious  looking 
vessel  they  encountered.  It  must  be  added  that  the  list  of  contraband 
goods  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  definition  of  blockade  ren- 
dered still  more  vague  at  that  time.  Marriott,  then  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court,  laid  down  the  following  principles  of  maritime  war 
as  immutable:  1.  The  belligerent  has  a  right  to  seize  on  board  neutral 
ships  everything  which  might  be  made  use  of  by  the  enemy  for  his 
defense.  2.  Great  Britain,  lying  between  the  German  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  forms,  by  its  very  position,  a  natural  blockade  to  all 
the  ports  of  France  and  Spain.  3.  The  rights  of  neutral  nations  de- 
pend on  the  customs  or  practice  of  the  belligerents :  treaties  are  but 
temporary  privileges,  valid  only  as  long  as  the  Admiralty  Court  finds 
it  convenient  to  make  use  of  them.  The  effect  of  this  prize  practice 
threatened  ruin  to  neutral  commerce,  since  it  was  evident  that  England 
would  allow  no  maritime  law  but  her  own  to  be  enforced.  Happily, 
however,  international  justice  at  that  time  found  powerful  supporters 
in  other  parts  of  Europe;  for,  from  the  year  1780.  Russia  formed 
with  seven  other  Powers  a  strong  coalition,  which  checked  the  violence 
of  privateers,  and  secured  the  rights  of  neutrality." 

~^rtens,  Recueil,  vol.  iii,  p.  158.    See  Additional  Note  at  end  of  this  Period, 
p.  70. 
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There  was  no  difficulty  in  the  allies  agreeing  upon  fundamental 
principles :  they  resolved — 

1.  Only  to  permit  the  seizure  of  neutral  vessels  where  the  duties 
of  neutrality  had  been  unquestionably  violated. 

2.  To  require  from  the  belligerents  that  judicial  proceedings  against 
neutrals  should  be  commenced  without  delay,  and  in  accordance  with 
an  uniform,  clear,  and  legal  system. 

3.  In  case  of  neutrals  having  unjustly  suffered,  to  compel  the  bellig- 
erents not  only  to  pay  damages,  but  also  to  make  compensation  for  the 
insult  offered  to  the  neutral  flag,  otherwise  to  have  recourse  to  reprisals. 

4.  To  adopt  these  rules  as  the  principle  of  a  future  maritime  code 
{Code  Maritime  Universel). 

The  armed  neutrality  soon  succeeded  in  its  object,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  Admiralty  Courts.  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
land and  the  United  States  revoked  their  former  decrees,  and  pub- 
lished new  ones  in  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  the  Empress 
Catharine.^  Great  Britain  herself  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
influence  of  this  powerful  coalition,  and  mitigated,  though  not 
avowedly,  the  severity  of  her  prize  laws.^  One  of  the  best  results  of 
the  coalition  was  the  diminution  of  privateers,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  contemporary,  who  says,  "At  the  end  of  the  war  privateer- 
ing had  almost  disappeared,  and  neutral  commerce  flourished  almost 
as  much  as  in  a  time  of  profound  peace."  ^ 

At  the  conference  of  \^ersailles,  the  commercial  treaty  of  Utrerht 
was  again  renewed  by  England,  France,  and  Spain ;  but  knowing  by 


iThe  French  Government  had  already  in  the  year  1780  directed  their  admiral 
and  privateers  not  to  molest  neutrals,  even  though  apparently  destined  to  enemy's 
ports,  and  in  no  case  to  capture  them,  unless  they  had  a  cargo  of  war  contraband, 
or  were  engaged  in  the  transport  of  English  troops,  or  harbored  Englishmen 
under  a  neutral  flag.  Code  des  Prises,  ii,  866-868,  875.  886.  Martens,  Recueil. 
vol.  iii,  p.  163.  The  Dutch  decree  of  1781  also  adopts  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality.  (Martens,  Merkwiirdige  Fdllc,  vol.  ii,  p.  313,  Article  42.)  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  decrees  are 
to  be  found  in  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  iii,  p.  161 ;  Wheaton,  Histoire,  vol.  i,  p.  367, 

2In  the  years  1781-2,  secret  instructions  were  given  to  the  English  privateers, 
to  the  effect  that  they  should  carefully  abstain  from  collision  with  neutrals. 
With  respect  to  Russian  ships,  England  showed  no  intention  to  enforce  visitation, 
as  we  may  conclude  from  the  letter  of  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Count  Panm.  bM 
Lord  Malmesbury' s  Diary  and  Correspondence,  London,  1845,  vol.  i.  pp.  232.  31^. 
410.  The  cabinet  of  St.  James,  however,  never  formally  recognized  the  armed 
neutrality,  but  made  everv  effort  in  its  power  to  dissolve  the  coalition.  Of  the 
English  statesmen  Fox  alone  did  not  agree  with  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  ev^ 
intended  afterwards  to  conclude  with  Holland,  through  the  mediation  of  Russia 
a  treaty  of  peace  on  the  principles  of  1780.  Lord  Malmesbury,  vol.  iv,  pp.  2b,  M 
42,  53 ;  Wheaton,  Histoire,  vol.  i,  pp.  367,  368. 


3See  Dohm,  Denkwiirdigkeiten  tneiner  Zeit,  Lemgo,   1815,   S.  153.     See  alsc 
iisch,  284. 
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experience  that  such  renewals  were  of  little  practical  utility,  and  fear- 
ing that  the  belligerents  would  return  to  their  former  malpractices,  the 
members  of  the  "armed  neutrality"  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  work 
which  had  been  so  successfully  commenced.  Accordingly  the  prin- 
ciples of  1780  were  more  fully  developed,  and  having  been  introduced 
nearly  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  into  their  commercial  treaties  and 
alliances,  found  support  even  in  America.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  years,  namely,  from  the  peace  of  Versailles  to  the  year  1793,  meas- 
ures were  taken  and  rules  laid  down  in  order  to  reform  the  prize  law 
of  the  belligerents,  and  to  secure  the  independence  of  neutrals  at  sea. 
Reviewing  the  treaties  of  that  time^  we  find  in  them  some  important 
clauses  concerning  the  right  of  visitation  (visite),  evidence  in  prize 
courts,  and  the  legal  forms  of  proceeding. 

1.  Visitation.  The  declaration  of  1780  made  no  mention  of  the  right 
of  search,  and  as  long  as  the  "armed  neutrality"  remained  a  powerful 
coalition,  privateers  did  not  venture  upon  a  search  or  any  other  irreg- 
ular proceedings.  In  order  to  prevent  at  a  future  time  a  repetition  of 
such  abuses,  the  treaties  (1783-1793)  generally  assume  that  visitation 
ought  to  be  confined  to  the  verification  of  the  papers;  while  search, 
breaking  open  coffers,  interrogating  the  crew,  etc.,  are  all  strictly  for- 
bidden to  privateers.  However,  if  on  board  the  ship  there  are  not 
found  any  papers,  the  privateer  may,  with  the  concurrence  or  at  least 
in  the  presence  of  the  owner  or  master,  put  a  seal  upon  the  cargo, 
make  an  inventory  of  it,  and  bring  the  ship  into  a  port  of  his  own 
country.  Search  then  can  only  be  made  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of 
the  Admiralty  Court,  and  immediately  before  the  commencement  of 
the  suit.  A  neutral  subject,  on  board  of  whose  ship  are  found  con- 
traband goods,  may  deliver  them  up  to  the  privateer,  and  is  entitled  to 
continue  his  voyage  with  the  rest  of  the  cargo  without  molestation.^ 
The  declaration  of  1780  is  also  silent  on  the  question,  whether  a  ship 
sailing  under  neutral  convoy  is  free  from  visitation,  but  shortly  after 
the  establishment  of  the  "armed  neutraHty,"  England  and  Sweden 
entered  into  an  angry  discussion  on  that  subject,  whereupon  the  Swed- 
ish Government  addressed  a  note  to  that  of  Russia,  to  ask  its  opinion 
upon  the  point,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the  subjecting  of  ships 

iThe  Treaties  of  1783-1793.  in  which  are  developed  and  explained  the  principles 
of  the  "armed  neutrality,"  are  to  be  found  in  the  3rd  and  4th  volumes  of  the 
collection  of  Martens. 

2With  respect  to  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  Holland  (1782),  and 
of  Russia  with  Denmark  (1782)  and  Austria  (1785)  see  Martens  vol.  ni,  pp  427 
468 ;  iv,  p.  72,  etc.  The  same  principles  are  adopted  m  a  treaty  between  France 
and  England '(1786).     Martens,  vol.  iv,  p.  155. 
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under  convoy  to  visitation  would  be  insulting-  to  the  national  flag ;  and 
that  cruisers  or  privateers  of  the  belligerents  ought  to  be  satisfied  con- 
cerning the  neutral  character  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  with  the  verbal 
information  ci  the  officer  in  command.  This  opinion  of  the  Russian 
court  met  with  general  approbation,  and  being  considered  as  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  "armed  neutrality"  was  inserted  in  almost  all  the 
treaties  of  that  time  from  the  year  1782.^ 

2.  The  evidence  in  prize  cases  is,  according  to  treaties,  the  ship's 
papers,-  namely,  passport,  and  documents  about  the  nature  and  destina- 
tion of  the  cargo.  As  to  the  ownership  of  the  cargo  the  neutral  is  not 
bound  to  have  documents  relating  to  that,  because  the  property,  even 
of  an  enemy,  is  considered  free  under  a  neutral  flag  {frei  Schiff,  fret 
Gut).  The  passport,  which  is  not  usually  given  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  should  be  renewed  on  the  return  of  the  ship  to  its  own 
country,  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the  ship  and  of  its  owner,  as 
well  as  the  domicile  of  the  master,  which  is  to  be  duly  particularized. 
Prize  courts  formerly  condemned  all  ships  built  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy,  and  purchased  by  neutrals  in  the  time  of  war,  without  admitting 
any  excuse  in  justification.  The  "armed  neutrality"  endeavored  to  put 
an  end  to  this  practice,  though  the  different  governments  did  not  come 
to  an  agreement,  without  a  long  discussion  as  to  the  alterations  which 
should  be  introduced  into  the  maritime  law  on  this  subject.  The  points 
in  dispute,  however,  were  at  last  settled,  by  empowering  the  neutral  to 
order  ships  to  be  built  in  the  country  of  an  enemy  on  his  own  account, 
or  to  purchase  those  already  built,  and  the  belligerent  was  bound  to 
admit,  as  conclusive  proof,  the  bill  of  sale.  To  this  was  added  that  the 
subject  of  an  enemy  who  had  been  naturalized,  or  who  was  employed 
in  the  service  of  a  neutral  Power,  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  neutral.' 

3.  With  respect  to  the  manner  of  conducting  legal  proceedings  in 


1  Martens,  Merkw.  F'dlle,  vol.  ii,  pp.  35-8.  Here  also  we  may  refer  to  the 
treaties  of  Russia  with  Denmark,  and  of  the  United  States  with  Holland  (1782). 
of  Russia  with  Austria  (1785),  also  with  France,  the  kingdom  of  both  the 
Sicilies  and  Portugal  (1787),  and  of  Prussia  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
Martens,  Rccneil,  vol.  iv,  pp.  72,  196,  229.  315. 

2See  particularly  treaties  of  United  States  with  Holland  (1782),  with  Prussia 
(1785),  and  of  England  with  France   (1786). 

^See  treaties  mentioned  in  notes,  pp.  64,  65.  Tn  the  treaty  between  England 
and  France  (1786)  we  find  the  following  rules  relating  to  Prize  Courts.  "Si 
quelque  navire  niarchand  se  trouvait  depourvu  de  ses  lettres  de  mer  ou  de  certifi- 
cat,  il  pourra  etre  examine  par  le  juge  competent  de  fagon  cependant  que  par 
d'autres  indices  et  documents  il  se  trouve  qu'il  appartienne  veritablement  au.x 
sujets  de  I'un  des  dits  souverains,  et' qu'il  ne  contienne  aucune  marchandise 
destinee  pour  I'ennemi,  il  ne  devra  point  etre  confisque  mais  sera  relache  avec  sa 
charge." 
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prize  cases,  the  treaties  of  1783-93  contained  but  few  rules;  thev  only 
require  that  cases  between  privateers  and  neutrals  should  b€  settled 
impartially,  without  delay,  and  in  conformity  with  international  justice. 
Should  the  judgment  be  considered  unjust  or  oppressive,  diplomatic 
agents  are  entitled  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-countr>-men. 
and  to  bring  the  case  before  the  Court  of  Appeal.^  A  privateer,  having 
captured  a  neutral  ship  without  sufficient  grounds,  is  held  liable  to 
damages  to  the  injured  party ;  but  unfortunately  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation is  nowhere  determined  in  treaties;  Holland  and  the  United 
States  alone  have  laid  down  carefully  defined  rules  on  the  subject, 
namely,  that  the  privateers  shall  repay  all  the  legal  expenses,  and  a 
percentage  for  lucrum  cessans  to  the  owner,  and  all  persons  who  may 
suffer  from  the  illegal  capture.-  All  the  above-mentioned  treaties  are 
imbued,  so  to  say,  with  one  and  the  same  spirit,  having  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  cruelties  of  maritime  war,  to  put  an  end  to  the  illegal  plun- 
der of  neutrals  by  privateers,  and  to  mitigate  the  harsh  decrees  of 
prize  courts.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  authors  of  the  "armed  neu- 
trality," even  when  belligerents,  adhered  to  their  principles.  As  an 
instance  we  may  cite  the  ordonnance  of  the  Empress  Catharine  on 
privateers  (1787),  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  with  Turkey, 
which,  being  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  the  Empress 
in  1780,  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Hautefeuille,  one  of  the  most 
liberal  decrees  ever  published  by  a  belligerent.  The  Empress  pre- 
scribed to  privateers  the  courtesy  due  to  neutrals,  and  greatly  restricted 
the  righi  of  visitation,  confining  it  to  particular  seas.^     Sweden  in  the 

^In  addition  to  the  treaties  already  cited,  reference  may  be  made  to  that 
between  Denmark  and  Genoa  (1789),  in  which  the  influence  of  the  "armed 
neutrality"  is  apparent.  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  iv,  p.  438.  Denmark  and  Genoa 
imposed  upon  their  consuls  the  duty  of  defending  neutrals  in  the  prize  court, 
and  appointed  advocates  for  the  same  purpose ;  it  was  also  agreed,  when  the 
evidence  of  neutrals  and  captors  was  conflicting,  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
former,  "parceque  I'interet  du  capteur  doit  toujours  rendre  ses  accusations 
suspectes."    This  remarkable  rule,  however,  does  not  occur  in  other  treaties. 

-By  the  clauses  of  this  treaty  the  rights  of  neutral  merchants  in  the  prize 
courts  are  fully  secured.  Martens  is  perfectly  right  in  observing,  that  neutral 
merchants  can  not  be  considered  as  compensated  by  the  mere  payment  for  the 
cargo  plundered  and  injured,  but  are  also  fully  entitled  to  an  indemnity  for 
what  might  have  been  gained,  if  the  vessel  liad  in  due  course  reached  its  place 
of  destination  (lucrum  cessans).  Essai,  s.  30,  p.  95.  Other  treaties  abrogate 
some  unreasonable  contributions  imposed  on  neutrals,  as,  for  example,  fees  or 
other  duties.  Martens  also  gives  a  full  account  of  the  conventions  relating  to 
prize  jurisdiction  of  that  time,  and  of  the  decrees  on  that  subject. 

^Martens,  Recueil,  336.  However  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  that  war  the 
Greeks,  and  not  native  subjects  of  Russia,  received  letters  of  marque  from  the 
Empress.  In  the  first  war  with  Turkey  (1767^74)  Russia  had  not  recourse  to 
privateering.     Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  ii,  pp.  32,  33 ;  Essai,  p.  46,  s.  9. 
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decree  of  1788  also  sanctioned  the  principles  of  the  "armed  neutrality," 
and  conformed  her  prize  jurisprudence  thereto/  The  declaration,  how- 
ever, of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  published  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Sweden  (May  6,  1789),  was  much  more  extraordinary,  for 
therein  the  Empress  promised  the  protection  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Russian  fleet  to  the  merchants  of  all  neutral  nations.-  Thus  the  free- 
dom of  neutral  commerce  became  every  year  more  prevalent  in  Europe, 
and  naval  wars  were  greatly  mitigated.  Some  States  found  it  even 
advantageous  to  put  an  end  to  privateering.  The  first  attempt  to  that 
effect  was  made  by  the  United  States  of  America  in  a  treaty  with 
Prussia,  in  which  also  the  right  of  seizure  of  war  contraband  was 
modified  into  that  of  preemption  (droit  de  preemption).^  The  question 
of  the  abolition  of  privateering  was  subsequently  taken  up  by  France.* 
Unfortunately  these  humane  projects  were  not  destined  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  for  in  1793  there  commenced  in  Europe  a  long  revolu- 
tionary war,  which  threw  all  international  relations  into  confusion, 
almost  annihilated  the  political  institutions  of  Europe,  and  shook  to  its 
foundation  the  very  idea  of  neutrality. 


^Martens,  Rccutil.  vol.  iv,  pp.  394-410.  In  this  decree  Sweden  admitted  the 
immunity  of  the  neutral  flag,  and  exempted  from  visitation  ships  proceeding 
under  neutral  convoj'.  Only  in  the  definition  of  war  contraband  does  the  decree 
not  altogether  correspond  with  the  declaration  of  1780;  for  instance,  it  includes 
in  the  list  of  prohibited  goods,  besides  arms  and  ammunition,  money,  but  the 
Swedish  king,  in  consequence  of  a  protest  from  several  powers,  subsequently 
revoked  this  decree,  and  returned  to  the  principles  of  the  "armed  neutrality." 

^Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  iv,  p.  428. 

3The  treaty  of  1785  was  concluded  by  Franklin,  the  well-known  opponent  of 
privateering.  In  his  opinion,  this  institution  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to  for  the 
good  of  mankind  and  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The  custom  of  plundering 
merchant  ships  is  a  remnant  of  piracy,  it  produces  no  benefit  at  all.  .\t  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  indeed,  some  rich  ships  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
captors  and  be  taken  bv  surprise,  but  the  enemy  soon  becomes  more  careful 
and  protects  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  by  strong  convoys.  Consequently 
in  the  course  of  war.  as  the  number  of  privateers  increases  so  does  the  value 
of  the  captures  diminish. 

♦In  1792,  the  French  diplomatic  agents  were  instructed  to  ascertain  how  far 
foreign  nations  were  inclined  to  abolish  privateering.  Unfortunately  the  political 
circumstances  of  that  time  prevented  any  sympathy  or  confidence  being  placed 
in  the  intentions  of  France.  With  the  exception  of  the  Hanseatic  Towns  (which 
made  no  use  of  privateers)  not  a  single  state  of  Europe  responded  to  the  question 
proposed.  See  Biisch,  290,  3;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  vol.  ii.  p.  56: 
Cauchy,  Du  respect  de  la  propriete  privec  sur  Mcr.  annexes,  N.  1-4.  As  to  the 
United  States,  they  answered  the  French  communication  favorably,  though  rather 
in  a  vague  manner. 
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Additional  Note  by  the  Author 
Page  (5? 

In  a  juridical  work  like  the  present,  the  "armed  neutrality"  is  chiefly 
considered  in  its  effects  upon  treaties  and  international  customs ;  as  to 
the  political  events  which  led  to  its  foundation  they  are  recorded  by 
some  contemporaries  of  Catharine  II.  It  would  be  long,  and  even  use- 
less, to  enumerate  here  all  the  books  and  pamphlets  which  give  or 
pretend  to  give  information  on  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  league.  As 
the  chief  authorities  upon  the  subject  may  be  cited  the  memoirs  of 
M  Dohm  {Dejikzviirdigkeiten  meiner  Zeit,  Hannover,  1814-15-18)  ; 
Count  de  Goertz  (Memoires  sur  la  Neutralite  armce,  Basle,  1801,  Paris, 
1804),  and  Sir  James  Harris'  (Lord  Malmesbury)  Diary,  London, 
1845. 

These  diplomatists,  though  differing  from  each  other  in  some  details, 
look  upon  the  whole  affair  nearly  in  the  same  light.  According  to  their 
opinion,  the  declaration  of  1780  arose  out  of  a  court  intrigue,  aimed  at 
the  influence  of  Prince  Potemkin,  the  great  favorite  of  the  Empress, 
and  had  no  other  object  than  to  ruin  his  political  power.  Catharine 
herself  seemed  to  have  been  almost  an  involuntary  agent  in  the  hands 
of  Count  Panin,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  with  whom  the  scheme 
originated.  The  defense  of  neutral  rights  furnished  this  statesman 
with  a  good  pretext  for  overthrowing  his  rival.  By  giving  full  credit 
to  this  testimony,  and  deriving  all  our  information  from  the  same 
source,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  authors  of  the  "armed  neutrality" 
hardly  knew  what  they  were  about,  and  that  they  only  became  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  acts  from  subsequent  events,  and  when 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe  had  acceded  to  the  principles  of  1780. 
Now  all  this  story  seems  to  us,  if  not  a  pure  invention,  at  least  a  great 
misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  The  truth  is  that  the  success  of  the 
Russian  policy  having  excited  great  envy,  the  open  and  secret  enemies 
of  the  "armed  neutrality"  had  recourse  to  every  kind  of  obloquy  and 
literary  abuse,  in  order  to  discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Conse- 
quently the  most  absurd  rumors,  about  the  authors  of  the  coalition  as 
well  as  their  motives,  were  circulated  abroad,  and  have  been  repeated 
up  to  the  present  time.  However  difficult  it  would  be  to  refute  these 
calumnies  without  access  to  the  state  archives,  where  the  whole  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  subject  is  deposited,  we  humbly  submit  to 
our  readers  the  following  considerations,  which  are  founded  upon  docu- 
mentar\'  evidence,  or  derived  from  Russian  historians. 

The  first  circumstance  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  contention  between 
Prince  Potemkin  and  Count  Panin  had  no  such  signification,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "armed  neutrality,"  as  foreign  diplomatists  seemed  to 
imagine.  The  principal  question  in  dispute  was  the  English  alliance : 
in  fact,  the  first  of  these  statesmen  strongly  recommended  his  sovereign 
to  take  part  in  the  American  war;  the  second,  on  the  other  hand, 
advised  her  to  stand  aloof  from  the  great  conflict,  wherein  she  wouid 
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be  no  gainer,  and  might  lose  the  advantage  of  being  appealed  to  as  an 
impartial  mediator.  As  long  as  the  Empress  hesitated  to  avow  her 
decision  on  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  the  opportunity  for  a  neutral 
league  was  necessarily  delayed.  It  may  be  also  easily  understood  why 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  kept  all  these  proceedings  a  secret  from 
the  English  minister,  whose  connections  with  Potemkin  were  probably 
as  well  known  to  Catharine  as  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  declaration  of  1780  burst  forth 
as  the  feat  of  a  skilful  courtier,  devised  to  injure  a  rival.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  act  had  been  long  in  preparation,  before 
the  Empress  found  a  favorable  opportunity  for  offering  it  to  Europe, 
as  the  most  efficient  measure  against  the  violence  of  belligerents.  Some 
diplomatic  papers  of  that  time,  published  from  the  state  archives  of 
St.  Petersburgh  a  few  years  ago  (see  the  Maritime  Magazine,  or  the 
Morskoi  Sbornik  for  1859,  Xos.  9-12),  prove  that  the  seizure  of  Rus- 
sian merchandise  near  Cadiz  by  Spanish  cruisers  was  only  the  last  of 
many  grievances  reported  to  Catharine  by  her  ministry.  From  the  ver) 
beginning  of  the  war  the  atrocities  of  privateers  induced  the  Russiar 
Government  to  take  serious  measures  for  the  protection  of  commerce. 
Thus  in  1778,  when  American  cruisers  made  their  first  appearance  ir 
the  northern  seas,  the  Empress  gave  orders  that  a  squadron  should  bt 
stationed  near  Archangel  to  convoy  English  traders.  Soon  afterwards 
Catharine  represented  to  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  urgent  necessity 
of  common  action  against  cruisers  in  the  Baltic  (Lettres  du  Comtc 
Panin  a  M.  Sacken,  Charge  d' Affaires  a  Copenhague,  16  Aoiit.  1778. 
et  note  du  Cotnte  Bernstorff,  28th  Sept.,  1778).  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  Count  Panin,  by  recommending  the  Empress  to  declare  in 
London  and  Paris  her  firm  intention  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  north- 
ern sea  to  all  cruisers,  prevented  at  that  time  all  further  proceedings 
against  belligerents,  and  this  declaration  appeared  to  him  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  In  the  confidential  report  addressed  by  the  Court', 
to  Catharine,  and  approved  by  her  on  the  22d  Dec,  1778,  we  obserAft- 
that  his  intentions  were  then  not  so  hostile  to  England  as  Sir  James 
Harris  expected.  The  dangers  of  a  breach  with  Great  Britain  are 
therein  set  forth  without  reserve.  The  Russian  minister  submits  i) 
his  sovereign  the  future  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  towards  bellig-  | 
erents.  In  his  opinion  the  question  of  neutral  rights,  being  ver}'  inti?- 
cate,  great  moderation  and  circumspection  were  requisite  to  be  used  ri 
dealing  with  it.  He  strongly  recommends  that  Russia  should  attend  j ) 
her  own  interests,  and  avoid  a  close  alliance  with  her  Baltic  neighbors 
upon  that  question.  Thus  a  cooperation  with  Sweden  appears  to  Cou^t 
Panin  not  desirable  for  many  reasons.  "The  Swedish  policy  of  defen  '- 
ing  neutral  rights,"  says  he,  "may  cause  us  great  difficulties,  and  invol'  e 
our  government  in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  greatest  maritime  Pow  r 
of  Europe."'  Accordingly,  when  the  cabinet  of  Stockholm  in  17^  ^ 
made  the  first  proposals  for  a  treaty  to  that  effect,  they  were  declim  J 
by  Catharine.  In  short,  the  documents  we  have  cited  here  g^ve  us  ]  o 
indication   whatever  that   Count   Panin   was   the   real   author  of  tie 
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"ai-med  neutrality."  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  the  declaration  of 
1780  seems  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  former  views  as  well  as 
with  his  general  conduct  as  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  We  are  more 
inclined  to  think  that  the  new  scheme  of  neutral  policy  was  originally 
devised  by  the  Empress  herself.  The  first  precedent  for  it  she  might 
have  found  in  the  convention  of  1759  mentioned  before.  It  must  be 
added  that  her  various  reading  and  intercourse  with  foreign  diplo- 
matists made  her  better  prepared  to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  Rus- 
sia, according  to  her  own  enlightened  views,  than,  like  some  other  sov- 
ereigns, to  follow  the  advice  of  her  council.  In  fact,  tjie  political 
talents  and  literary  accompHshments  of  Catharine  are  so  well  known, 
that  they  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  our  adhering  to  that  opinion. 
Many  important  state  papers  were  the  production  of  her  mind  and  pen. 
The  authenticity  of  her  correspondence  with  Voltaire  is  undoubted,  and 
was  never  disputed.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "General  Instruction 
for  the  Government  of  the  Empire."  This  monument  of  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  Empress,  having  been  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages, is  as  well  known  in  Western  Europe  as  in  Russia.  But  the 
most  improbable  part  of  the  story  about  the  origin  of  the  "armed 
neutrality"  is  that  Catharine  when  signing  the  declaration  did  not  un- 
derstand its  meaning.  Whatever  her  faults  might  have  been,  she  was 
perfectly  able  to  appreciate  the  consequences  of  her  political  acts.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Sir  James  Harris  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  confidants  the  following  remarks  upon  this  new  plan  for  the 
defense  of  neutral  rights :  "the  declaration  is  the  child  of  the  Empress' 
own  brain."  The  five  articles  were  sent  in  the  rough  draft  to  Count 
Panin,  who  made  no  addition  to  the  original ;  see  Lord  Malmesbury's 
Diary,  vol.  i,  p.  266.  The  Count  himself,  who  very  soon  fell  into  dis- 
grace, is  reported  to  have  abjured  all  participation  in  devising  the  prin- 
ciples of  1780.  When  questioned  upon  this  point  he  once  said,  "they 
who  think  that  anybody  suggested  to  the  Empress  the  idea  of  a  neu- 
tral league,  or  has  now  power  enough  to  put  it  out  of  her  head_,  are 
greatly  mistaken."  La  Coiir  de  Russie,  il  y  a  cent  ans,  Berlin.  1858,  p. 
253.  All  these  facts  seem  rather  to  corroborate  our  views  than  other- 
wise. However  it  may  be.  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  absurd  fables 
about  a  court  intrigue  will  fall  to  the  ground,  as  soon  as  the  historical 
truth,  contained  in  the  diplomatic  documents,  sh'all  be  fully  brought  to 
light.  May  this  be  done  bv  future  inquiries.  Nothing  but  a  careful 
studv  of  the  whole  reign  of  Catharine  can  lead  impartial  men  to  safe 
conclusions  upon  the  "armed  neutrality."  It  will  then  be  easily  admitted 
that  its  origin  is  due  as  much  to  the  natural  course  of  events  as  to  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  the  Russian  Empress,  and  the  philosophical  spirit 
of  her  time. 

Period  IV 

From  1793  to  1815 
The  continental  governments  having,  as  we  have  seen,  agreed  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  prize  jurisprudence,  had  entertained  the  idea 
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of  drawing  up  a  code  of  neutrality ;  but  these  intentions,  originating  in; 
the  declaration  of  1780,  were  frustrated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the! 
French   Revolution.     The  political  events  which  occurred  in  Francej 
and  afterwards  in  other  countries,  not  only  prevented  the  further  ex-i 
tension  of  the  "armed  neutrality,"  but  aflforded  ajjretext  to  the  bellig-i 
erents   for  resuming  their   former  harsh   proceedings.     Consequently 
international  treaties  having  been  rescinded  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
commotion  of  Western  Europe,  Admiralty  Courts  began  to  oppress 
neutral  merchants  under  the  authority  of  the  severe  instructions  of 
the  belligerents,  and  privateers  not  only  refused  to  acknowledge  th0 
immunity  of  the  flag,  but  even  disavowed  the  doctrine  of  the  Consolato 
del  Mare.     In  vain  the  northern  Powers  endeavored  to  form  a  perma- 
nent coalition  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce.     The  league  they 
entered  into  (1800)  only  continued  a  few  months,  and  failed  of  attain-' 
ing  the  success  which  attended  the  first  armed  neutrality  at  the  time  of 
the  American  war.     By  the  treaty  of  St.  Petersburgh  (1801)  the  allies 
eVen  made  some  concession  to  England,  and  considerably  modified  the 
principles  of  Catharine  II.    In  general,  during  the  French  revolutionary 
wars,  the  power  of  the  neutral  governments  diminished,  and  England 
returned  to  the  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  without  opposition.    At  the 
end  of  the  18th  century  the  decisions  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott  (afterwards 
Lord  Stowell),  supported  by  the  British  navy,  were  enforced  on  neu- 
trals.   The  English  Government,  however,  failed  in  attaining  an  absolute 
supremacy  at  sea.    When  Napoleon  established  the  continental  systerr 
(1806)   Sir  Wm.  Scott  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  mles  of  English 
practice,  which  he  had  invariably  followed  before.     In  the  course  of 
time  the  belligerents,  attacking  one  another  with  retaliatory  measures, 
proceeded  to  the  last  extremities,  and  declared  neutral  commerce  unlaw- 
ful, and  even  criminal  in  their  eyes.     In  this  manner,  the  very  idea  m 
neutrality  was,  so  to  say,  repudiated,  and  privateers  as  well  as  prize 
courts  were  converted  fnto  instruments  of  commercial  inquisition.    Such 
are  the  final  results  of  this  destructive  period.     In  order  to  define  their 
more  accurately,  we  propose  to  direct  our  attention  to  facts^  and  to  1»' 
before  the  reader:  1.  The  successive  modifications  of  the  principles  oi 
1780.    2.  The 'prize  law  of  England  and  France  under  Sir  Wm.  Scot 
and  Portalis.     3.  The  irregular  character  of  privateering  and  pri:e 
proceedings  at  the  period  of  the  continental  system. 


^Compare  srenerally  Comte  de  Garden.  Histoirc  dc  Traites,  vol.  vi,  pp.  301-38 
Wheaton,  Histoire  du  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  ii,  pp.  13-106. 
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The  decree  of  the  year  1792,  according  to  which  France  renounced 
privateering,  was  not  carried  out.  Having  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain  the  National  Convention  issued  letters  of  marque,  and  accord- 
ingly many  small  vessels  were  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
ships  engaged  in  commerce.  The  former  laws,  however,  respecting 
maritime  prizes,  and  consequently  the  ordonnances  of  the  year  1778,  were 
confirmed,  and  privateers  received  instructions  to  respect  the  immunity 
of  the  flag.^  In  the  meantime,  England  not  only  refused  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  "armed  neutrality,"  but  skilfully  took  advantage  of 
circumstances,  in  order  to  add  to  the  severity  of  maritime  warfare. 
Observing  that  the  enemy  suffered  for  want  of  provisions,  she  adopted 
what  might  be  called  a  system  of  famine  (systeme  de  famine),  namely, 
entered  into  conventions-  with  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe  in  order 
to  forbid  the  importation  of  corn  and  food  into  the  French  ports,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  any  intercourse  with  France.  To  counteract  these 
measures  the  National  Convention  had  recourse  to  retaliation,  and  by 
the  decree  of  May  9th,  1793,  enjoined  cruisers  and  privateers  to  seize 
neutral  vessels  destined  for  England,  laden  with  corn  or  provisions,  or 
freighted  with  English  merchandise.  By  this  decree  English  property 
was  declared  lawful  prize,  and  even  neutral  cargo,  subject  to  the  right 
of  preemption  {droit  de  preemption)  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. These  arbitrary  rules  were  to  remain  in  force  until  the  interested 
Powers  obtained  from  England  a  strict  observance  of  the  rights  of 
neutrality.  A  few  exceptions  were  made  in  favor  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  other  governments  with 
which  France  had  treaties  of  commerce.^ 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  ordonnance  of  the  Convention,  Eng- 
land extended  still  further  the  right  of  preemption,  had  recourse  to  a 
stricter  system  of  blockade,  and  gave  to  privateers  such  instructions 
against  neutrals  as  authorized  them  to  stop  with  impunity  all  merchant 
vessels."* 

iSee  the  French  ordonnances  respecting  privateers  aiid  prizes  which  were  pub- 
lished at  this  time.  Martens.  Recueil.  vol  v.  PP.  376.400;  vi,  pp.  752-776:  Lebeau. 
Nouveau  Code  des  Prises,  iv.     (Paris,  an  IX.) 

^Martens,  Recucil,  vol.  v,  pp.  439,  473,  4S3,  487. 

''See  Hautefeuille,  vol.  iii,  pp.  276  ct  scq. 

^Martens,  Recueil  vol.  v,  pp.  596^05.  Besides  the  ^^-^f  ^  j"  Cmmc.l  of  the  8th 
June  and  6tii  Nov.  1793,  according  to  wh  ch  England  ^^jended  the  nght  of  pre- 
en^ption  to  all  neutrals,  and  made  lawful  pnze  the  produce  ^^  Fr^"^^  co^"'^ 
pritateers  received  also  secret  instructions  very  oppressive  to  general  commerce. 
See  Comte  de  Garden,  vol.  vi,  pp.  324,  330. 
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The  Danish  commerce  suffered  particularly  at  this  time.  Up  to  the 
19th  August,  1793,  189  Danish  vessels  had  been  seized,  and  the  com- 
pensation promised  them  for  provisions  was  only  very  reluctantly  paid, 
and  after  much  delay.  In  vain  Count  Bernstorff  attempted,  in  his 
celebrated  memorial,  to  show  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James,  that  the 
neutral  Powers  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
war,  and  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  independence,  they  ought 
to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  advantages  of  commerce,  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflict.  To  this  the  English  Government  replied  that  France  had 
placed  herself  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization ;  that  no  Powder  could  be 
considered  neutral  with,  reference  to  her;  and  that  all  nations  were 
bound  to  take  part  against  her.^ 

Having  exhausted  in  conference  all  power  of  persuasion,  Denmark 
proceeded  to  arm  her  fleet,  and  concluded  with  Sweden  an  alliance  for 
the  protection  of  commerce  ( 1794).-  About  the  same  time  the  conduct 
of  England  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Jefferson,  the  then  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  resisted  energetically 
the  violence  of  the  privateers,  and  protested  that  the  sale  of  agricultural 
produce  was  always  considered  free;  that  the  belligerents  were  not 
entitled  to  extend  the  catalogue  of  contraband  on  their  own  authority, 
and  added  that  the  submission  to  that  authority  would  amount  to  the 
surrendering  into  the  hands  of  one  nation  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Yielding  to  these  remonstrances  England  consented  to  the  appointment 
of  a  mixed  commission,  to  examine  the  claims  of  .American  subjects 
to  compensation ;  as  to  the  exertions  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
the  immunity  of  the  neutral  flag,  they  remained  unsuccessful.  By  the 
treaty  of  1794  both  Powers  reverted  to  the  principles  of  the  Consolato 
del  Mare,  and  extended  the  catalogue  of  contraband  to  some  article> 
ambigui  iisus.^ 

Having  made  such  concessions  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James,  the  United  | 
States  had  no  right  to  expect  that  any  greater  regard  should  be  shown 
to  their  flag  by  the  other  belligerents ;  in  fact,  even  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  to  which  we  have  alluded.  France  had  complained  that  the 
Americans  permitted  the  English  to  seize  and  condemn  as  lawful  prize 
the  merchandise  of  their  own  subjects ;  but  when  the  news  that  the 
treatv  of  1794  was  signed  reached  Paris,  the  French  Government  im- 


^See  the  diplomatic  papers  on  this  subject  in  Martens'  Causes  Cclchrcs,  vol.  n, 
pp.  Z:iZ-6?> :  Recueil,  vol.  v.  pp.  569.  593. 
^Martens.  Recueil,  vol.  v,  p.  606. 
^Ibid.    640:  Wheaton,  Historie,  vol.  ii,  pp.  39-^7. 
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mediately  had  recourse  to  reprisals,  and  adopted  on  their  side  towards 
the  Americans  the  principles  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare  (Decree,  March 
2,  1796).  In  justification  of  which  measures  the  Directory  alleged  the 
following  reasons  1.  According  to  the  treaty  of  1778,  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  it  was  laid  down  that  all  privileges  granted  by 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  in  favor  of  a  third  Power  should  belong 
to  the  other  party.  2.  That  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  them  to 
observe  the  immunity  of  the  flag  with  respect  to  those  nations  who 
renounce  it  of  their  own  accord.  After  this  decree  the  cabinet  of 
Washington  lost  no  time  in  breaking  off  commercial  relations  with 
France.^ 

Thus  the  example  of  one  belligerent  acted  upon  the  other,  and  the  old 
system  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare  took  the  place  of  more  liberal  princi- 
ples of  neutral  commerce.  The  obstinacy  of  the  belligerents  increased 
every  year,  and  to  all  the  terrors  of  unbridled  privateering  was  added 
oppressive  procedure  in  the  prize  courts.  While  Marriott,  in  England, 
was  inclined  to  support  all  the  abuses  of  belligerents,^  the  French 
Government  referred  cases,  relating  to  maritime  prizes,  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law;  and  even  conferred  a  prize  jurisdiction  on  their  consuls 
in  neutral  ports.  The  partiality  of  these  new  judges  reached  its  greatest 
height  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century;  they  called  upon  neutral  ships 
to  produce  all  papers  required  by  the  French  regulations,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  the  difference  of  European  laws  in  that  respect,  and 
considered  every  ship,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  enemy,  lawful 
prize,  though  she  had  afterwards  been  transferred  to  a  neutral  by  a 
resnilar  bill  of  sale.^ 


iWheaton,  HistMre,  vol.  ii,  pp.  50,  51  ;  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  vii.  p.  376. 
Friendly  intercourse  between  France  and  the  United  States  was  reestablished 
by  the  Morfontaine  Treaty  in  the  year  1800.  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  yii.  p.  484. 
By  this  convention  both  parties  reverted  to  the  former  liberal  principles  of 
neutrality,  and  the  immunily  of  the  neutral  flag  was  again  acknowledged. 

2This  judge  was  the  great  opponent  of  neutral  commerce;  he  did  not  consider 
the  English  customs  sufficiently  severe  in  checking  it,  and  laid  down  in  the 
year  1794  an  extraordinary  rule,  according  to  which  neutral  nations  were  only 
permitted  to  carry  their  own  produce,  and  not  that  of  other  countries.  Jacobsen. 
Seerecht,  i,  preface.  Marriott  defended  this  arbitrary  limitation  of  trade  with 
the  enemy,  on  the  principles  of  the  Navigation  Act.  which  was  then  adopted  by 
many  states  in  imitation  of  England. 

^Several  French  jurists  then,  and  afterwards  some  members  of  the  Directory 
itself,  protested  against  this  unusual  change  introduced  into  prize  practice 
{Lebeau,  vol.  iv,  pp.  345,  403-415.)  Portalis  justly  says,  "C'etait  une  grande  erreur 
d'avoir  attribue  la  connaissance  des  prises  aux  tribunaux  ordinaires  Quand  il 
s'agit  de  la  justice  des  nations  entre  elles ;  quand  il  s'agit  des  droits  de  la  guerre 
et  de  leur  execution;  quand  il  faut  peser  les  traites,  decider  si  une  nation  est 
amie  ou  neutre,  on  est  etonne  sans  doute  de  voir  intervenir  une  autre  autorite 
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In  the  year  1798  the  Directory  published  two  new  decrees,  un- 
precedented in  history ;  one  of  them  shortened  prize  proceedings  to  such 
a  degree  that  there  was  not  time  enough  for  neutrals  to  bring  forward 
their  evidence;  the  other  introduced  a  rule,  whereby  the  character  of  the 
ship  was  to  be  determined  by  the  cargo,  that  is,  it  declared  lawful  prize 
all  neutral  ships  in  which  were  found  any  article  of  English  manufac- 
ture.^ By  the  introduction  of  these  decrees,  international  trade  ceased 
to  have  free  course ;  visitation  degenerated  into  abusive  search,  and 
privateers  became  pirates.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  neutral  mer- 
chants, what  was  to  be  considered  war  contraband?  the  French  pri- 
vateers replied,  "all  that  is  worth  seizing"  (tout  ce  qui  vaut  la  peine 
d'etre  pris). 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  principles  of  the  "armed  neutrality"  were 
abandoned  during  these  revolutionary  wars.  In  fact,  the  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  with  Prussia  in  the  year 
1799,  even  proposed  to  abolish  the  immunity  of  the  flag;  or,  at  least,  to 
postpone  its  acknowledgment  to  a  more  favorable  time.^  Only  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  adhered  to  the  traditions  of  their  policy,  and,  in  order 
to  protect  their  commerce,  resumed  the  practice  of  making  use  of 
convoy.  This  proceeding  was  resisted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  produced  a  violent  collision.^  Both  the  neutral 
powers  were  already  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment, when  they  found  an  energetic  supporter  in  the  Emperor  Paul  I. 
Having  been  disgusted  with  the  violent  conduct  of  the  belligerents, 
he  published,  August  16,  1800,  a  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

que  celle  du  gouvernement."  According  to  the  custom  of  all  governments  prize 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  special  courts,  established  for  the  purpose.  Pritchard, 
Digest,  vol.  iii,  pp.  163,  412 ;  Wildman,  Institutes,  vol.  ii,  pp.  163,  361.  The 
appointment  of  prize  judges  in  neutral  ports  was  also  an  anomaly  contrary  to 
international  law ;  besides,  the  consuls,  to  whom  the  Directory  gave  jurisdiction 
in  these  cases,  were,  according  to  Biisch,  often  part  owners  of  the  privateering! 
vessels,  and  were  consequently  interested  in  the  condemnation  of  the  neutral 
merchant.     Biisch,  Das  Bcstrcben  der  V'dtker,  S.  393. 

iSee  Comte  de  Garden,  vol.  vi.  pp.  335-337;  Robinson,  vi.  Coll.  Zi.  not.;; 
Busch,  332-336,  394-411 ;  Jacobsen.  Seerecht,  69;  Martens.  Recueil,  vol.  vi,  p.  398.J 
In  a  very  short  time  after  the  publication  of  these  decrees  there  were  confiscated 
more  than  300  neutral  vessels,  so  that  merchants  did  not  dare  to  undertake 
a  voyage,  excepting  under  the  protection  of  convoy. 

-Wheaton,  Hisioire,  vol.  ii.  pp.  55-76;  Martens,  Supplement,  vol.  ii,  pp.  227. 
However  the  right  of  preemption  of  war  contraband  was  confirmed  in  the  new 
treaty.  It  includes,  also  some  liberal  interpretations  of  prize  law.  See  articles 
14,  16,  21,  23. 

sMartens.  Erz'dhl,  vol.  i,  pp.  299,  302;  ii,  pp.  39-58;  Wheaton,  Histoire,  vol 
ii,  pp.  76-83. 
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establishing  an  armed  neutrality;  and,  finding  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Prussia  favorable  to  his  views,  signed,  in  conjunction  with  them,  on 
the  4/16  December,  1800,  the  memorable  convention,  in  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  the  Empress  Catharine  II,  there  were  laid 
down  the  following  rules,  as  being  in  conformity  with  international  law. 

1.  Blockade  is  only  reputed  to  be  broken  by  neutrals  when,  disregard- 
ing the  warning  of  the  belligerent,  they  enter  the  blockaded  port  by 
force  or  f raud^.  2.  Neutrals  under  convoy  are  free  from  visitation ;  the 
declaration  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  convoy  to  be  considered 
sufficient.^ 

Unfortunately  the  second  armed  neutrality  was  not  so  successful  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  northern  coalition  did  not  last  long, 
and  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  and  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Paul.- 

On  the  succession  of  Alexander  I  to  the  throne  of  Russia  new  pros- 
pects of  peace  opened  to  the  world.  He  proposed  to  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James  to  hold  a  conference,  which  should  lay  down  the  fundamental 
principles  of  neutral  commerce ;  he  also  promised  to  invite  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  Governments  to  accede  to  them,  and,  in  fact,  on  the  5/17 
June,  1801,  there  was  signed  between  Russia  and  England  a  new  conven- 
tion, in  which  both  parties  made  some  important  mutual  concessions; 
the  greater  part  however  of  the  regulations  of  the  armed  neutrality,  such 
as  the  definition  of  war  contraband  and  the  free  access  of  neutral 
merchants  to  the  ports  of  the  belligerent,  remained  unaltered.  With 
respect  to  colonial  trade,  European  merchants  were  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  subjects  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  is, 
obtained  the  right  to  import  from  the  enemy's  colonies  goods  for  their 
own  use.  But  the  change  in  the  definition  of  blockade,  though  de- 
pendent on  one  word  (or  instead  of  and),  seemed  to  be  more  important.^ 


ipor  the  acts  relating  to  the  second  armed  nentrality,  see  Martens,  Supplement , 
vol.  ii,  pp.  344-486;  and  Baron  Carl  Martens.  Nouvelles  Causes  celebres,  Leipzig 
1843,  vol.  ii,  pp.  176-272 ;  see  also  Miloutine,  Hist,  of  War  of  1799,  a  work  of  the 
present  Russian  secretary  of  war  at  St.  Petersburgh,  published  in  the  Russian 
language.    He  also  enters  into,  the  history  of  the  second  armed  neutrality. 

^Of  treaties  concluded  under  the  second  armed  neutrality  we  can  only  refer 
to  that  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  1st  March,  1801.  Martens,  Supplement, 
vol.  ii.  p.  307. 

3Lord  Grenville  himself  savs  in  his  speech  that  in  the  armed  neutrality  it 
was  required  that  blockading  ships  should  be  in  sufficient  number,  "and  stand 
near  the  port;"  on  the  contrarv,  in  the  convention  of  1801  this  awd  was  changed 
into  or.  Lord  Grenville  seems  to  attach  much  importance  to  this  alteration,  and 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  treaty  was  drawn  up.  V.  Subst.  of  Speech,  Nov.  U, 
1801,  p.  82-3,  Lond.  1802. 
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Ships  under  convoy  were  only  exempted  from  the  visitation  of  priva- 
teers. The  principle  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo  (le  pavilion  couvre 
la  cargaison)  was  also  rescinded  on  the  condition  that  enemy  produce 
and  manufactures  {marchandises  du  cru  ou  de  fahriqiie  de  I'ennemi), 
purchased  by  neutral  subjects  and  laden  as  their  own  property,  should 
be  free.  As  additional  articles  to  the  convention  some  clauses  relating 
to  irregularities  and  defects  in  prize  practice  were  introduced.  1.  The 
contracting  parties  gave  diplomatic  agents  the  right  of  protesting 
against  unjust  decisions,  and  of  bringing  the  case  befo're  the  highest 
Court  of  Appeal.  2.  Without  the  consent  of  the  Admiralty  judge  it 
was  forbidden  to  unlade  and  sell  the  property  in  dispute  prior  to  it- 
being  adjudged  lawful  prize.  3.  If  a  ship  were  arrested  without  sufti- 
cient  cause  it  was  stipulated  that  for  every  day's  delay  compensation 
should  be  paid  by  the  priv^ateer.' 

In  the  following  year  the  St.  Petersburg  convention  was  after  some 
hesitation  accepted  by  Sweden  and  Denmark,  but  they  gained  little 
advantage  by  this  vacillating  policy,  as  Great  Britain  paid  no  attention 
to  the  observance  of  the  provisos  she  had  entered  into,  and  finding  the 
convention  too  unfavorable  to  her  interests  used  every  effort  to  interpret 
it  according  to  her  own  views.-  Sweden  soon  afterwards,  yielding  to 
the  demands  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  James,  signed  a  new  convention  with 
England  in  1803,  wherein  the  catalogue  of  war  contraband  was  co 
siderably  enlarged.' 


^The  convention  of  1801  is  inserted  in  Martens. 

^See  a  curious  pamphlet  by  Jacobsen,  "Vcrsuch  eincs  Commcntars  cu  den 
Russischen  Beschwerden  iiber  die  Beeinfrdchtigung  des  Riissischeu  Handcls  durch 
England."  .Altoona,  1808.  In  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  England 
interpreted  the  convention  of  1801.  we  quote  from  this  work  the  following  facts. 
When  the  members  of  the  opposition,  Lords  Grenville  and  Howick.  observed  in 
parliament  that  the  convention  abandoned  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  to 
neutrals,  the  minister,  Lord  Sidmouth,  answered,  that  this  was  not  evident  from 
the  words  of  the  treaty,  and  that  the  contracting  parties  might  enter  into  a  new 
arrangement  about  it.  As  little  foundation  was  there  for  the  statement  of  the 
EngHsh  ministry,  that  the  neutral  powers  had  shown  their  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  of  the  British  Admiralty  Court,  by  declining  to  insist  upon  any 
conditions  in  favor  of  their  own  subjects;  this  is  indeed  refuted  by  the  supple- 
mentary articles  of  the  treaty.  Sir  William  Scott  also  asserted  that  the  conven- 
tion was  only  applicable  to  Russian  ships,  and  not  to  Russian  produce  found  on 
board  neutral  ships.  In  that  case  he  followed  the  precedents  of  English  practice; 
according  to  this  interpretation,  hemp,  masts  and  some  other  articles,  which 
according  to  the  treaty  were  not  reputed  to  be  contraband,  were  pronounced  by 
the  English  judge  to  be  lawful  prize,  and  that  even  in  those  cases  in  whicf 
the  legality  of  the  neutral  commerce  did  not  admit  of  doubt.  Complaints  wert 
also  made  of  delay  in  the  proceedings,  and  that  cases  which  might  have  beet 
disposed  of  in  six  months  were  protracted  by  the  court  for  two  or  three  years 

^Martens,  Supplement,  vol.  iii,  p.  525. 


^1 
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KLEEN :  Lois  et  Usages  de  la  Neutralite.    Paris,  1898. 

/ 
Rikard  Kleen.  Scandinavian  publicist;  born  in  1841;  studied  at  the  University 
of  Upsala;  attache  of  the  ministry  of  justice  in  1863;  attache  of  the  legation  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  at  Turin,  and  later  at  Florence;  chief  of  division  of  min- 
istry of  foreign  affairs  at  Stockholm;  secretary  of  legation  at  Vienna;  member 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law;  member  of  the  International  Sanitary 
Conference  at  Vienna.  His  publications  include  Droit  naturel  (Naturrdtt), 
5  volumes,  1883-5,  Sur  la  covJrehande  de  guerre  (Om  Kriyskontraband),  1 
volume,  1888,  and  Lois  sur  la  neutralite  {Neutralitetens  Lagar),  2  volumes 
1889L-91. 


Volume  i,  page  20. — In  reference  to  the  question  of  neutrality  the 
year  1780  ushered  in  a  new  era  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare.  It  was  a  period  of  transition 
to  the  new  maritime  law  introduced  by  the  Paris  Congress  of  1856. 
This  period  is  characterized  by  the  endeavors  of  the  States  at  peace 
to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  rights  and  the  duties 
of  neutrals,  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  the  regulation  of  these  rights  and 
duties  and  to  form  a  union  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  arbitrary 
way  in  which  the  greatest  maritime  Power  was  treatinjs^  the  neutral 
nations.  It  was  at  this  time  that  there  manifested  itself  that  remark- 
able movement  against  the  oppression  of  a  despotic  marine,  a  move- 
ment whose  initiative  was  due  to  the  alliance  of  the  Northern  Powers, 
but  which  was  also  strongly  supported  by  the  insurrection  of  the  great 
transatlantic  colonies  against  British  domination.  The  American  war 
of  independence  was  a  struggle  like  unto  that  of  the  Baltic  countries 
against  their  common  oppressor.  The  colonies  were  forced,  by  reason 
of  the  identity  of  interest  and  feelings,  to  take  sides  with  the  neutrals 
against  England. 

During  the  North  American  war  of  independence,  discontent  awak- 
ened by  the  exacting  pretensions  of  the  great  maritime  Powers,  burst 
out  at  last,  and  the  general  sentiments  of  insecurity  produced  a  violent 
reaction.  The  less  powerful  States  realized  that  they  had  to  form  a 
union,  and  to  be  the  better  able  to  oppose  abuses,  the  first  condition 
was  to  reach  an  understanding  with  regard  to  the  essential  points 
As  a  result  there  was  formed  in  1780  the  famous  so-called  "Armed 
Neutrality"  between  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  whose  object  it 
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was  not  merely  to  determine  the  just  and  reasonable  principles  of 
neutrality  and  to  rally  round  them  all  other  governments,  but  to  defend 
also  by  armed  force  any  attack  upon  their  rights. 

The  Russian  Government  which  was  joined  in  this  force  by  the 
Scandinavian  States,  formulated  the  new  rules.  These  rules  were  part 
of  a  declaration  which  on  February  28,  1780,  was  transmitted  by  the 
St.  Petersburg  ministry,  in  the  first  place  to  the  great  western  mari- 
time Powers,  England,  France  and  Spain,  and  later  to  the  rest.  The 
following  five  points  appeared  therein  as  the  future  principles  of 
neutrality : 

1.  Neutral  vessels  may  freely  navigate  from  port  to  port  and  along 
the  coasts  belonging  to  the  belligerent  States  without  being  detained 
on  their  course ; 

2.  Enemy  merchandise  is  free  under  the  neutral  flag,  excepting  war 
contraband : 

3.  To  determine  what  shall  be  regarded  as  war  contraband,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  articles  10  and  11  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  June  20. 
1766,  between  Russia  and  England,  which  treaty  shall  have  obligators- 
force  with  regard  to  all  the  belligerents.^ 

4.  No  port  shall  be  regarded  as  blockaded  so  long  as  there  is 
no  real  and  effective  danger  in  entering  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  surrounded,  by  the  Power  which  pretends  to 
forbid  entrance  to  it,  by  means  of  stationary  and  sufficiently  nearby 
vessels.- 

5.  These  principles  are  to  serve  as  rules  in  the  procedures  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Prize  Tribunals."  ^ 

As  mav  be  judged  from  this,  the  declaration  does  not  in  its  inte- 
grality and  in  clear  terms  establish  the  principles  set  down  in  the 
Utrecht  treaty  that  the  quality  of  the  vessel  determines  the  quality  of 
the  cargo.  To  the  second  proposition  that  "enemy  merchandise  is 
free  under  neutral  flag"  there  is  not  joined  the  correlative  disposition 
that  "neutral  merchandise  is  seizable  under  enemy  flag."     This  was 
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iThe  contraband  articles  specified  in  this  treaty  are  almost  all  (excepting 
saltpeter,  sulphur,  saddles  and  bridles)  of  such  a  nature  as  fits  them  specially 
to  war  use.  The  list  marks  therefore  a  step  in  advance.  It  was  furthermore 
agreed  that  when  a  neutral  vessel  was  transporting  such  articles,  such  quantity 
of  war  amnrunition  as  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  vessel  itself 
should  be  regarded  as  free  and  exempt  from  confiscation. 

2This  rule  was  a  protest  against  fictitious  blockades. 

3An  additional  article  declares  that  the  Baltic  Sea  was  to  be  regarded  as 
closed  waters  within  which  acts  of  hostility  were  forbidden. 
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also  the  first  time  when  the  said  two  propositions  which  had  hitherto 
been  usually  joined,  were  no  longer  found  side  by  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  nothing  expresses  the  intention  of  separating  them,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  armed  neutrality  probably  meant  purely  and  simply 
to  renew  the  Utrecht  principle  in  this  regard.  There  is  no  lack  of 
good  reasons  in  support  of  this  interpretation.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the 
time  when  the  armed  neutrality  was  established,  the  general  practice 
on  the  seas  was  to  leave  property  free  when  under  the  neutral  flag,  with 
the  reservation  of  the  right  to  seize  in  the  contrary  case  neutral  prop- 
erty under  enemy  flag.  But,  if  it  had  been  the  intention  of  doing  away 
with  this  last  mentioned  right,  though  its  presumed  condition  was 
given  form  of  law,  mere  reflection  would  have  required  an  explicit 
stipulation  upon  this  point.  Moreover,  peace  treaties  and  other  re- 
markable conventions  that  have  been  concluded  since  1780  contain 
anew  the  two  propositions  side  by  side,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
Utrecht  rule. 

The  declaration  was  transmitted  to  the  neutral  governments  with  the 
invitation  that  they  adhere  thereto.  This  was  done  successively  apart 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark  which  belonged  to  the  original  alliance — 
bv  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  lastly  by 
France,  Spain  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  contracting 
powers  have  all  accepted  the  principles  of  armed  neutrality  with  the 
obligation  not  merely  to  observe  and  respect  these  principles,  but  also 
to  equip  and  maintain  a  fleet  to  uphold  and  defend  them  by  acting  in 
concert  and  in  common. 

Furthermore,  within  this  more  enlarged  league,  Russia  and  Den- 
mark form  together  a  more  intimate  union  under  the  name  of  "Allies 
of  the  armed  neutrality."  These  three  Powers  agreed  to  defend  their 
cause  in  common  and  jointly,  so  that  an  attack  directed  against  any 
one  of  them  through  some  violation  of  the  right  of  neutrals  would 
bring  simultaneously  the  other  two  to  its  defense. 

As  could  be  foreseen,  England  alone  refused  her  adhesion  to  this 
act  which  was  intended  to  open  up  a  new  phase  in  the  regulation  of 
neutrality  by  establishing  principles  that  should  gradually  decrease  the 
exclusive  domination  of  the  greatest  maritime  power.  The  British 
ministry  explained  its  refusal  on  the  ground  of  political  maxims  which 
it  had  hitherto  constantly  followed,  and  upon  its  conventions  which,  as 
regards  treatment  on  the  seas  on  the  part  of  the  British  marine,  granted 
to  certain  privileged  States  immunities  which  the  other  States  did  not 
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enjoy.  And  to  these  latter  England  would  for  nothing  in  the  world 
concede  the  advantage  that  the  neutral  flag  should  protect  enemy 
property. 

England  alone  was  however  not  capable  of  halting  the  current  of 
ideas  of  a  neutrality  more  in  conformity  with  right,  ideas  upheld  by 
many  other  nations  and  even  by  the  new  opinion  which  already  began 
to  appear  everywhere  on  the  horizon.  The  modern  spirit  demanded 
an  international,  a  distributive  and  equal  justice  for  all  the  States,  and 
simplicity,  frankness,  and  clarity  in  the  laws.  The  principles  proposed 
by  the  armed  neutrality  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of  sub- 
stituting fixed  rules  in  the  place  of  the  monetary  arbitrariness,  an 
objective  justice  in  the  place  of  the  whim  of  the  stronger,  the  precepts 
of  natural  law  in  the  place  of  the  shrewdness  of  an  ambitious  policy, 
and  at  least  a  relative  security  for  peaceful  navigation  in  the  place  of 
maritime  brigandage.  In  the  presence  of  these  irrefutable  facts,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  unity  and  harmony  between  the  States  favorable  to 
this  reform,  the  British  Government,  while  avoiding  a  real  adhesion 
thereto,  was  nevertheless  compelled  to  practise  a  little  more  moderation 
in  the  application  of  its  former  rigorous  usages.  It  protested  in  vague 
terms,  especially  against  the  maxim  *'the  flag  protects  the  merchan- 
dise." But  it  made  more  than  one  exception  in  its  favor;  it  issued 
instructions  to  its  cruisers  enjoining  them  to  proceed  with  greater 
prudence  toward  the  neutrals,  and  to  the  latter  it  opened  the  commerce 
with  the  Mediterranean. 

The  principles  of  the  "armed  neutrality"  acquired  in  this  manner,  if 
not  an  exclusive  and  absolute,  at  least  a  decisive,  influence  over  the 
interpretation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  during  the  following 
period  which  extended  up  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  Not  all, 
of  course,  had  been  gained  by  the  Declaration  of  1780.  It  provided 
no  protection  for  neutral  property  under  the  enemy  flag  and  did  not 
restrict  the  right  of  search.  But  it  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  incertitude,  IH 
of  insecurity,  and  of  confusion  vvhich,  for  lack  of  precise  laws  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  the  States,  had  controlled  ever  since  the  time  of  the 
Consolato  del  Mare.  Every  nation  had  followed  its  own  special  rule, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  moment :  not  any  rule  had  been  estab- 
lished on  juridical  bases  as  a  result  of  serious  negotiations  between  a 
considerable  number  of  governments.  Though  incomplete  and  defec- 
tive, the  principles  of  the  "armed  neutrality"  were  at  least  formulated 
in  an  exact  manner  and  had  been  recognized  and  adopted  by  almost 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  and  of  America.     Faithfully  they  expressed 
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the  reasons  of  an  international  conscience;  the  motive  forces  back  of 
them  were  peace  and  justice.  And  lastly,  they  restricted  the  preten- 
sions of  a  single  Power  of  exercising  a  universal  dictatorship  unaccom- 
panied by  legal  sanction  and  exclusively  based  upon  might.  The  accord 
and  harmony  between  the  other  States,  their  understanding  officially 
declared  and  clearly  expressed,  their  demands  based  upon  equity  and 
humanity  presented  a  reassuring  guarantee  theretofore  unknown.  It 
is  true  that  its  application  could  only  be  of  a  restricted  kind  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  serious  conflict  arising  from  the  divergence  of 
views  between  England  and  the  States  of  the  League  gave  to  the  latter, 
during  the  period  in  question,  the  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the 
practical  consequences  of  the  Declaration.  The  great  significance  of 
the  diplomatic  act  of  the  year  1780  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  it  constitutes  a  principle  and  sets  forth  the  expression  of  a  new 
and  more  enlightened  spirit.  Attention  had  been  attracted  to  the  need 
of  a  more  effective  general  protection  of  the  right  of  neutrality,  and 
also  to  the  powerful  aid  which  the  reformation  of  this  right  could  find 
in  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  because  almost  all  the 
nations  had  shown  themselves  ready  to  defend  more  energetically  than 
ever  before  the  interests  of  the  neutrals.  After  this  solemn  and  collect- 
ive declaration  it  was  felt  everywhere  that  soon  there  would  rule  a  better 
legislation  over  the  conditions  in  the  countries  not  engaged  in  war 
while  war  was  being  waged  elsewhere,  and  that  the  world  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  and  more  liberal  solution  of  the  so  important  questions 
of  the  protection  of  the  neutrals  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
belligerents.  The  time  of  the  great  reformation  in  the  matter  of  neu- 
trality may  therefore  be  regarded  as  having  begim  with  the  declaration 
of  1780,  even  though  the  reform  itself  was  to  await  for  some  time  its 
subsequent  development,  and  though  it  had  to  suffer  from  the  interrup- 
tions brought  about  as  the  result  of  abnormal  circumstances. 

One  of  these  interruptions,  the  most  deplorable  and  the  most  violent 
which  threw  Europe  once  more  into  a  state  of  anarchy  which  one 
had  been  entitled  to  believe  had  long  since  disappeared,  was  the  result 
of  the  wars  of  the  great  revolution  which  broke  out  soon  afterward. 
The  violations  of  the  law  of  neutrality  and  the  abuses  of  the  laws  of 
war  reached  then  such  a  stage  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
to  maintain  the  modest  reform  which  had  been  introduced,  and  even 
less  to  continue  to  develop  the  same.  France  and  England  surpassed 
one  another  in  reactionarv  manifestoes  addressed  to  the  rest  of  Europe 
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concerning  the  situation  of  the  neutrals,  and  the  arbitrary  decrees  of 
the  belHgerents  reduced  these  to  a  state  of  almost  illimited  dependency. 
Each  of  the  two  western  rivals  claimed  the  right  to  close  the  entire 
continent  to  its  adversary.  The  principles  not  only  of  armed  neutrality, 
but  of  almost  the  entire  law  of  neutrality  hitherto  known  and  accepted, 
\yere  disregarded  and  trampled  underfoot.  One  of  the  first  conse- 
quences of  this  violent  reaction  was  the  fact  that  England  could  again 
apply  her  antiquated  principles  and  compel  the  weaker  States  to  tolerate 
them,  as  long  as  they  were  not  prevented  in  this  by  the  terrorism  from 
the  opposite  side.  The  rule  that  the  flag  protects  the  merchandise  was 
in  fact  abolished  and  as  the  neutrals  could  no  longer  act  in  common 
accord, — some  being  dominated  by  the  conqueror,  and  others  hesitating 
as  to  the  decision  they  should  take  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming 
evidence,  while  still  others  were  compelled  to  conclude  treaties  with 
England  in  order  to  be  able  to  resist  the  threats  of  France, — the  bond 
which  had  held  together  the  members  of  the  league  of  1780  was 
broken,  and  the  union  which  had  made  for  the  unity  and  the  success 
of  other  reformatory  labors  was  sundered.  They  deserted,  one  after 
the  other,  or  they  avoided  coming  to  a  decision,  at  all  events,  they  did 
not  endeavor  to  realize  their  promise  to  "defend  the  right  of  the  neu- 
trals by  armed  force." 

Even  at  the  last  moment,  when  war  broke  out  between  revolutionary 
France  and  the  Allied  Powers,  the  Scandinavian  States  tried  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  by  uniting  on  the  basis  of  the  compact  of  1780. 
But  Russia  failed  in  this  instance  for  she  felt  compelled  to  accede 
to  the  coalition  of  which  England  was  the  soul.  And  in  fear  of  divid- 
ing the  forces  that  were  to  be  opposed  to  France,  the  other  members 
of  the  league  of  1780  dared  not  stand  apart  from  England.  Every 
legal  scruple  was  put  aside  in  the  presence  of  the  pretended  political 
necessity  of  crushing,  or  at  least  of  throwing  back  Republican  France, 
which  was  regarded  as  dangerous  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  soon 
became  a  fashionable  tactic  in  the  policy  of  sea  dictatorship  to  excuse 
every  violation  of  the  right  of  neutrals  with  the  pretext  that  at  any  ' 
price,  even  at  the  price  of  justice  and  of  equity  in  international  rela- 
tions, it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  domination  of  the  French  Re- 
public. On  the  other  hand,  the  French  Republic  put  forth  analogous 
pretexts  to  checkmate  Britannic  preponderance  through  violations  of 
the  law  of  neutrality. 
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Even  at  the  time  of  the  national  Convention,  the  leading  powers 
of  the  coalition,  especially  England,  had  tried  to  force  the  Scandinavian 
States  to  adopt  with  regard  to  France  a  procedure  similar  to  others, 
and  to  prevent  their  commerce  with  French  ports.  They  forbade  the 
neutrals  to  transport  thither,  not  only  articles  of  war  contraband,  but 
even  articles  of  prime  necessity,  such  as  wheat,  food  and  other  like 
produce.  English  privateers  seized  the  vessels  which  carried  on  the 
transportation  of  such  articles  to  France.  Fictitious  blockades  were 
declared,  and  vessels  which  did  not  observe  them  were  captured.  Those 
vessels  bringing  produce  from  the  French  colonies  were  likewise  de- 
clared legitimate  prize.  Further  than  that,  and  independently  of  its 
nationality  and  cargo,  England  declared  legitimate  prize  any  vessel 
sailing  Lo  or  from  a  French  port.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  threatened 
by  famine,  resorted  to  violent  reprisals.  In  1793  she  repudiated  the 
principles  of  1780  by  reestablishing  the  ancient  prize  rules  which  had 
pievailed  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  In  virtue  of  the  decrees  of  the 
national  Convention  French  privateers  captured  not  only  enemy  prop- 
erty under  the  neutral  flag,  but  even  any  vessel  transporting  merchan- 
dise to  England  manufactured  by  or  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  neces- 
saries of  life  belonging  to  neutrals  but  destined  for  the  enemy.  Accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  1798,  the  neutral  vessel  was  not  to  be  treated  according 
to  the  flag  she  flew  but  according  to  her  cargo,  and  in  consequence  was 
to  be  captured  if  she  transported  enemy  property,  and  thus  especially 
any  object  coming  from  England  or  from  the  English  colonies  was 
to  be  regarded  as  enemy  property. 

Fortunately,  these  reciprocal  violations  of  the  law  of  neutrality 
lasted  not  longer  than  the  burst  of  passions  loosened  by  the  wars  of 
the  Revolution,  a  proof,  moreover,  that  the  oppressed  law  had  never 
ceased  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  respect  within  the  innermost  of  the 
consciences  and  that  these  continued  to  uphold  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, in  spite  of  the  abuses  and  of  the  accidental  transgressions  of  this 
time  in  almost  the  whole  of  Europe  is  found  in  the  fact  that  since  the 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  neutrals  began  under  the  national 
Convention,  the  Allied  Powers  deemed  it  necessary  to  lay  before  the 
neutral  states  which  still  insisted  upon  their  rights,  such  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  Scandinavian  States  in  Europe,  excuses 
with  regard  to  the  irregularities  that  had  been  commended,  by  alleging 
"the  exceptional  situation"  created  by  the  events  which  took  place  in 
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France  and  which  were  of  an  essential  transitory  nature.  England 
went  so  far  as  to  mitigate  some  of  her  measures  of  violence,  by  incur- 
ring exceptional  immunities  to  certain  neutral  states  which  desired  to 
remain  at  peace. ^ 

The  compact  of  1780  was  broken  and  its  principles  no  longer  ob- 
served, since  Russia  had  become  the  ally  of  England  and  in  consequence 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  new  laws,  so  embarrassing  to  a 
maritime  supremacy.  Hence,  when  a  few  years  later,  the  Russian 
Government  again  separated  from  England  and  her  allies,  and  recov- 
ered its  freedom  of  action,  its  first  thought  was  to  reconstruct  the 
armed  neutrality.  The  alliance  between  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
was  therefore  renewed  in  December  16,  1800,  in  the  name  of  "second 
armed  neutrality" ;  and  Prussia  adhered  to  it.  They  returned  to  the 
pnnciples  of  1780.  These  principles  were  not  merely  reestablished 
but  considerably  extended  and  increased  in  a  liberal  and  equitable  sense. 
To  the  five  points  of  the  first  armed  neutrality,  the  following  two  were 
added : 

1.  A  neutral  vessel  is  not  guilty  of  violating  the  blockade  until  it  has 
been  warned  by  a  war-ship  or  by  a  corsair  of  the  blockading  Power 
and  it  attempts  nevertheless  to  run  the  blockade  either  by  ruse  or  by 
force. 

2.  When  neutral  merchant  ships  are  escorted  by  a  neutral  warship, 
they  may  not  be  searched,  and  the  declaration  of  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  convoy  that  there  is  no  war  contraband  on  board  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient. 

The  British  ministry  neglected  no  effort  to  break  this  new  bond  of 
neutrality,  or  at  least  to  annul  its  consequences,  and  it  was  successful. 
After  long  negotiations,  it  again  brought  about  the  separation  of 
Russia  from  her  alHes ;  and  on  June  17.  1801,  it  concluded  with  the 
St.  Petersburg  ministry  a  convention  by  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment again  abandoned  the  essential  and  most  important  principles  of 
the  compacts  of  1780  and  1800,  especially  the  one  in  virtue  of  which 
the  neutral  flag  was  to  protect  the  enemy  merchandise,  but  England 
was  also  forced  to  make  some  concessions ;  so  that  the  armed  neutral-| 
ity,  without  which  these  concessions  could  not  have  been  obtained,  has 
not  been  wholly  unfruitful.  Forsaken  by  Russia  the  Scandinavian 
States  remained  isolated  and  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  resistance, 


ilnstructions  issued  in  1793  to  English  cruisers  forbid  the  latter  to  seize 
Scandinavian  vessels  for  violations  of  the  blockade,  unless  in  spite  of  the 
warning  given  them,  they  had  again  tried  to  enter  the  blockaded  region. 
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they  felt  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  ( 1801- 
1802).  Prussia  alone  absolutely  refused  her  aid  to  these  recantation 
principles  solemnly  published.-  But  England  made  wide  use  of  her 
triumph  to  induce  several  other  States,  one  after  another,  to  conclude 
with  her  special  conventions  on  the  basis  of  the.  principles  of  1801, 
which  principles,  in  consequence,  became  soon  afterwards  predominant. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  have  been  the  law  of  a  large  part  of  Europe 
during  the  first  half  of  our  century,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  general  way 
for  England  and  for  those  which  had  contracted  with  her,  but  also 
for  other  states  during  a  certain  period  and  as  long  as  they  did  not 
depart  therefrom,  until  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  legislation 
upon  this  matter  was  again  enlarged.  The  rules  of  1801  deserve  there- 
fore a  mention,  although  secondary  in  importance  beside  those  of  1780. 
They  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  articles : 

1.  Neutral  vessels  may  freely  sail  to  the  ports  and  along  the  coasts 
of  the  belligerent  nations. 

2.  Merchandise  on  board  these  vessels  is  free  excepting  the  so-called 
war  contraband,  and  merchandise  belonging  to  the  enemy ;  merchan- 
dise of  enemy  origin  but  purchased  and  transported  by  a  neutral  must 
in  all  cases  enjoy  the  benefits  acquired  by  the  neutral  flag. 

3.  To  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  articles  which  constitute 
war  contraband,  the  contracting  parties  refer  to  the  treaty  of  commerce 
concluded  between  them  on  February  21,  1797.^ 

4.  A  port  is  regarded  as  blockaded  only  in  case  its  entrance  offers 
real  danger  by  reason  of  the  number  of  warships  directed  to  inhibit 
accfss  to  it. 

5.  Legal  action  against  neutral  vessels  seized  because  of  founded 
suspicions  or  of  evidently  guilty  acts  must  be  taken  without  delay,  and 
the  mode  of  procedure  of  this  action  shall  be  uniform  and  strictly  legal. 

Regarding  the  search  of  convoyed  vessels,  the  stipulations  of  the 
convention  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  The  right  of  searching  merchant  ships,  owned  by  subjects  of  one 
of  the  contracting  powers  and  sailing  under  the  escort  of  a  war  vessel 
of  their  nation,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  vessels  of  like  rank  of  the 
belligerent  State  and  may  not  be  exercised  by  corsairs. 


^According  to  this  treaty  articles  of  contraband  were  approximately  limited  to 
those  which  had  been  specified  in  the  previous  treaty  between  the  same  parties  of 
iune  20,  1766— see  above,  page  21—,  that  is  to  say,  few  exceptions  to  those  articles 
especially  adapted  to  war  uses.  This  point  constitutes  therefore  a  concession  of 
the  neutrals. 
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2.  Owners  of  vessels  intending  to  sail  in  convoy  under  the  escort 
of  a  war  vessel  must,  before  being  given  their  ship's  papers,  present 
their  passports  and  their  sea  certificates  in  the  form  determined  by  the 
treaty  to  the  chief  of  the  convoy. 

3.  When  a  convoy  is  met  by  a  war  vessel  of  the  belligerent  parties, 
the  latter,  unless  weather  conditions  or  circumstances  prevent,  mustj 
hold  herself  beyond  cannon  range  and  send  a  longboat  to  the  convoying 
vessel  to  proceed  in  common  to  the  examination  of  the  papers  and 
certificates  showing  that  the  one  is  authorized  to  escort  such  or  such 
other  vessels  with  this  or  that  cargo  from  port  A  to  port  B,  and  that 
the  other  really  belongs  to  the  royal  (imperial)  marine  of  the  nation 
whose  flag  she  flies. 

4.  Once  the  regularity  of  the  papers  is  established,  any  legitimate 
suspicion  must  be  regarded  as  removed.  In  the  contrary  case,  and 
after  having  been  properly  and  duly  requested  thereto  by  the  belliger- 
ent, the  chief  of  the  convoy  must  stop  long  enough  to  permit  searching 
the  convoyed  vessels. 

If  after  examination  of  the  documents  the  searcher  believes  that 
he  has  good  reasons  to  detain  one  or  several  convoyed  vessels,  article 
5  authorizes  him  to  hand  the  captain  and  crew  to  the  chief  of  the  escort 
who,  on  his  part,  may  put  on  board  the  detained  vessels  an  officer  to 
assist  in  the  investigation,  which  must  take  place,  without  delay,  in 
the  nearest  port  of  the  belligerent,  in  the  presence  of  the  seized  vessel. 
Article  6  forbids  the  chief  of  the  convoy  to  oppose  by  force  of  arms 
anv  acts  ordered  by  the  belligerent  commander.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  abuses  the  power  thus  conferred  upon  him,  or  detains  a 
vessel  without  sufficient  reason,  the  oflFended  owners  of  the  vessel  or 
cargo  must  be  indemnified. 

As  appears  from  this  summary,  the  1801  Convention,  which  evidently 
sought  to  conciliate  England's  pretensions  and  the  needs  of  the  union 
of  the  North,  deviated  widely  from  the  principles  of  the  second  armed 
neutrality ;  and  England's  pretensions  won  the  day  on  all  principal 
matters.  According  to  the  convention  enemy  property  under  neutraf 
flag  could  again  be  captured.  A  violation  of  the  blockade  made  it  n^ 
longer  a  condition  that  the  line  he  passed  through  ruse  or  through  forcf 
after  previous  warning  had  been  given  by  a  vessel  of  the  blockadin]! 
Power  of  the  state  of  blockade  in  the  very  place  of  the  operation 
condition  which  would  have  guaranteed  an  efl^ective  blockade ;  nor  wa  ^ 
the  fixed  stationing  of  the  blockading  vessels  prescribed.  Finally,  th: 
search  of  convoyed  merchant  ships  was  permitted.     Now,  these  thref 
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points  which  had  been  the  main  matter  of  England's  pretensions  and 
because  of  which  England  had  protested  against  the  treaty  of  the 
armed  neutrality,  constitute  so  many  retrograde  steps  in  the  regulation 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals ;  and  they  carried  with  them  the  abrogation  of 
the  essentials  of  the  liberal  principles  proclaimed  by  the  league  of 
1780-1800,  to  wit :  The  inviolability  of  the  neutral  flag,  the  effective 
quality  of  blockades,  and  the  abolition  of  the  search  of  convoys. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  convention  of  1801  contained,  no  doubt, 
besides  these  restrictions,  various  other  provisions  favorable  to  neutral- 
ity. It  stipulated  explicitly  the  freedom  of  traffic  between  the  open 
parts  of  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral,  and  removed  the  unjust  prohibitions 
to  any  commerce  with  the  enemy  which  were  so  frequently  decreed 
during  the  wars  of  the  Revolution.  It  also  limited  in  a  reasonable  way 
the  idea  of  war  contraband.  And  finally,  to  make  the  blockade  legal, 
it  required  a  certain  number  of  war  vessels  which,  though  the  number 
thereof  was  left  to  the  subjective  appreciation  of  the  belligerents,  was 
nevertheless  calculated  to  exclude  purely  fictitious  blockades.  In  princi- 
ple the  latter  were  at  least  disapproved  of. 

Thanks  to  these  rather  liberal  provisions,  the  convention  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  slight  step  in  advance  toward  the  development  of 
neutrality,  if  it  had  been  loyally  executed  and  scrupulously  applied.  It 
was  certainly  the  first  international  act  of  general  interest  through 
which  England  modified  somewhat  her  ancient  pretentions  of  dictator- 
ship without  any  regard  whatever  for  the  opinions  of  the  other  nations. 
For  the  first  time,  the  British  Government  made  important  concessions 
to  the  neutrals ;  she  bound  herself  by  explicitly  clear  conventional  dis; 
positions  and  to  a  certain  degree  broke  with  her  traditional  system, 
followed  by  all  her  ministries,  in  avoiding  precise  stipulations  in  order 
to  avail  herself  of  the  obscurity  and  ambiguity  of  expressions  according 
to  her  purposes  which  varied  with  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  be 
able  to  apply  the  rules  in  partial  manner  toward  such  or  such  another 
people,  and  in  more  considerate  manner  toward  this  or  that  nation.  It 
is  true  that  the  convention  was  far  behind  the  armed  neutrality  with 
regard  to  the  protection  of  the  right  of  the  neutrals.  Nevertheless,  it 
offered  at  least  the  advantage,  not  only  of  constituting  a  compact 
between  two  adverse  parties  which  theretofore  had  not  been  able  to 
reach  an  understanding,  but  even  of  binding  by  definite  laws  the  great- 
est maritime  power  which  theretofore  had  not  allowed  herself  to  be 
bound  by  anything. 
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Unfortunately,  this  advantage  of  the  convention  was  considerably 
reduced  by  the  fact  that,  in  large  part,  it  remained  a  dead  letter. 
England  realized  ere  long  that  she  had  granted  too  much,  while  the 
neutrals  thought  that  she  had  granted  too  little.  Their  right  had  indeed 
been  sacrificed  to  her.  Both  parties  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  by  all  means  available  they  sought  to  liberate 
themselves.    Ere  long,  the  opportunity  to  do  so  presented  itself. 


MANNING:  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations.     London,  1839. 

William  Oke  Manning.  English  publicist ;  born  in  1809 ;  died  in  1878.  In 
1839  he  published  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations.  There  was  then  no 
English  treatise  on  the  subject  (though  there  were  two  by  Americans),  and 
Manning's  book  was  noticeable  for  its  historical  method,  its  appreciation  of  the 
combination  of  the  ethical  and  customary  elenients  in  international  law,  as  well 
as  for  the  exactness  of  its  reasoning  and  its  artistic  completeness.  The  book  at 
first  attracted  little  attention,  but  was  gradually  found  useful  by  teachers,  and 
was  cited  as  an  authority  in  the  courts.  The  new  edition,  issued  in  1875,  was 
revised  and  enlarged  by  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  with  a  preface  by  Manning. 


^Page  257. — The  commencement  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780, 
may  be  traced  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  Russian  court  to  different 
European  powers,  dated  28th  February,  1780.  This  document,  after 
setting  forth  the  great  tenderness  which  the  Empress  had  herself 
evinced  in  regard  to  neutral  commerce,  and  the  vexations,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  neutral  commerce,  especially  Russian,  had  been  subjected 
to  during  the  existing  war,  went  on  to  state  that  her  Imperial  Majesty 
felt  called  upon  to  take  measures  to  maintain  her  own  dignity  and  the 
welfare  of  her  subjects ;  and  that,  to  prevent  future  misunderstanding, 
she  had  determined  to  communicate  the  principles  on  which  she  pro- 
posed to  act,  which  she  did  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  these  princi- 
ples were  based  on  the  primitive  rights  of  nations,  were  such  as  every 
nation  had  a  right  to  insist  on,  and  were  such  as  the  belligerent  states 
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could  not  invalidate  without  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  with- 
out disavowing  the  maxims  which  they  themselves  had  adopted,  espe- 
cially in  different  treaties  and  public  engagements.  The  principles 
referred  to  consisted  of  the  following  provisions : 

I.  That  neutral  ships  might  freely  trade  from  port  to  port,  and  upon 
the  coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

II.  That  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  belligerent  powers  should 
be  free  on  board  neutral  ships,  excepting  goods  that  were  contraband. 

III.  That  with  regard  to  contraband  goods,  the  Empress  bound  her- 
self by  what  was  contained  in  the  arts.  X  and  XI  of  her  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  extending  these  obligations  to  all  belligerent  powers. 

IV.  That  to  determine  what  characterises  a  blockaded  port,  this 
term  shall  be  confined  to  places  where  there  is  an  evident  danger  in 
entering,  from  the  arrangements  of  the  power  which  is  attacking,  with 
vessels  stationary  and  sufficiently  close. 

V.  That  these  principles  shall  serve  for  a  rule  in  the  proceedings 
and  judgments  on  the  legality  of  prizes. 

To  support  these  principles,  the  Empress  added  that  she  had  fitted 
out  a  considerable  portion  of  her  fleet,  which  she,  nevertheless,  trusted 
that  the  interests  of  her  subjects,  or  the  honour  of  her  flag,  would  not 
render  it  necessary  to  employ.^ 

This  Manifesto,  with  the  second  article  of  which  we  are  at  present 
alone  concerned,  was  forwarded  to  different  belligerent  and  neutral 
powers.  In  reply  to  this  communication,  France,^  Spain,^  and  the 
United  Provinces,*  immediately  expressed  their  concurrence  in  its 
provisions. 

But  Great  Britain  never  acquiesced  in  the  pretensions  of  the  Russian 
Memorial,  and  the  reply  of  our  court  to  the  Russian  communication 
stated,  that  "his  Majesty  hath  acted  towards  friendly  and  neutral 
powers  according  to  their  own  procedure  respecting  Great  Britain,  and 
conformably  to  the  clearest  principles  generally  ackno^uledged  as  the 
Louts  of  Nations,  being  the  only  lazv  betzveen  poxverszvhere  no  treaties 
subsist,  and  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  his  different  engagements  with 
other  powers,  whose  engagements  have  altered  this  primitive  law, 
by  mutual  stipulations  proportioned  to  the  will  and  convenience  of  the 

^De  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  iii,  pp.  158-160. 
^Ibid.  162. 
^Ibid.  164. 
*lbid.  168. 
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contracting  parties :"  that  precise  orders  had  been  given  respecting  the 
riag  and  commerce  of  Russia,  according  to  the  Law  of  Nations  and 
the  tenor  of  our  treaty  of  commerce ;  that  it  was  to  be  presumed  that 
no  irregularity  would  happen,  but  that  otherwise  redress  would  be 
aft'orded  by  our  courts  of  Admiralty,  judging  according  to  the  Law 
•of  Nations,  "in  so  equitable  a  manner,  that  her  Imperial  Majesty  shall 
be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  acknowledge  a  like  spirit  of  justice  which 
she  herself  possesses."  ^ 

Negotiations  subsequently  took  place  between  some  of  the  Northern 
Powers,  explanatory  of  the  assistance  that  was  to  be  aflForded  in  case 
the  concurrence  in  an  association  should  draw  down  an  attack  upon 
one  of  the  confederates."  In  July.  1780.  Denmark,  and  afterwards 
Sweden,  forwarded  circulars  to  the  courts  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Madrid,  stating  their  intention  to  abide  by  the  five  articles  of  the 
Russian  Manifesto,  which  were  copied  irerbatim,  with  the  exception 
of  the  alteration  of  the  date  of  the  respective  treaties  defining  contra- 
band. In  reply  to  these  circulars  France  and  Spain  returned  answers 
highly  applauding  the  proceedings  of  the  Northern  courts,  and  stating 
their  acquiescence  in  the  provisions  of  the  new  arrangements.^ 

But  Great  Britain  appealed  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  of  which  the 
conduct  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  was  in  direct  violation.  In  the 
British  Note  to  Denmark,  dated  25th  July,  1780,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Danish  commerce  had  always  been  treated  by  us  in  conformity  with 
the  treaties  which  had  subsisted  between  the  two  nations  for  upwards 
of  a  century  (the  treaty  of  1670  being  still  in  full  force),  that  "their 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties  were  evidently  traced  by  these  solemn 
engagements,  which  would  become  illusor}'  could  they  be  changed 
otherwise  than  by  mutual  consent.  They  subsisted  at  the  present 
moment  in  their  full  force,  and,  equally  obligatory  on  each  of  the 
contracting  powers,  they  formed  an  inviolable  law  for  both."  Our 
government  had  always  followed  their  stipulations,  and  expected  the 
same  conduct  from  the  court  of  Denmark.* 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  British  reply  to  the  Note  of  Sweden,  it 
was  stated  that  the  articles  of  our  treaties  with  Sweden  offered  a  direct 
answer  to  her  novel  pretentions.     The  twelfth  art.  of  our  treaty  of 


^De  Marteir;.  Rccuril,  vol.  iii.  160,  and  Annual  Reerister  for  1780.  p.  115. 
2For  the  notes  between  Russia  and  Sweden  see  De  Martens.  Rccueil,  vol.  in, 
pp.  170-17.3,  and  Annual  Recister.  pp.  118-120. 
^De  Martens,  vol.  iii,  pp.  175.  187. 
*Ibid.  182. 
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1661  was  cited,  wherein  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  goods  of  enemies 
shall  not  be  concealed  on  board  the  ships  of  the  other  confederate; 
and  that  the  goods  of  enemies  found  on  board  the  ships  of  either 
confederate  shall  be  made  prize.  But  the  goods  of  the  subjects  of  the 
confederate  shall  be  restored.  Treaties,  it  was  added,  can  not  be 
altered,  unless  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties ;  they 
are  equally  obligatory  on  both,  and  the  King  would  observe  and  main- 
tain them  as  a  sacred  and  inviolable  law.^ 

Appeal  to  the  faith  of  treaties  had,  however,  no  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  these  courts.  Not  that  the  obligation  of  these  treaties  was,  or 
could  be,  denied.  So  far  from  it,  these  treaties  were  expressly  cited 
by  these  courts  themselves ;  and,  with  what  would  be  called  impudence 
in  private  transactions,  some  of  the  articles  of  these  treaties  were  ap- 
pealed to  as  still  existing,  by  both  Sweden  and  Denmark,  while  other 
articles  of  the  same  treaties  were  flagrantly  violated  at  the  same 
moment.  Thus  Denmark,  in  her  treaty  with  Russia,  stated  in  art.  III. 
that  she  would  abide  by  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1670.  for  her 
definition  of  contraband  between  herself  and  England  r  yet.  by  this 
same  treaty,  provision  was  made  to  prevent  the  goods  of  enemies  from 
being  concealed  on  board  the  ships  of  friends.  And  in  art.  II  of  the 
treaty  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  Sweden  refers  expressly  to  art.  XI 
of  her  treaty  of  1661,  for  her  definition  of  contraband  between  herself 
and  England  :^  yet,  by  the  very  next  article,  the  twelfth,  it  was  engaged 
that  the  goods  of  enemies  should  be  taken  from  the  ships  of  friends. 
Yet  it  was  with  such  a  flagrant  violation  of  right,  for  the  sake  of  a 
transient  interest,  that  these  powers  entered  upon  treaties,  based, 
according  to  their  high  sounding  preamble,  on  the  dignity  of  the  con- 
tracting sovereigns,  their  care  for  the  happiness  of  their  people,  and 
their  solicitude  for  the  rights  of  mankind  in  general. 

On  the  28  June/9  July,  1780,  was  made  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Denmark,  which  was  the  first  of  the  series  establishing  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  By  article  III  of  this  treaty,  it 
was  stated,  that  "their  Majesties  after  having  already  insisted,  in  their 
declarations  to  the  belligerent  powers,  on  the  general  principles  of 
natural  right,  of  which  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  as 


^De  Martens,  vol.  iii.  p.  188. 
^Ibid.  191. 
^Ibid.  200. 
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well  as  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  are  a  direct  consequence,  have 
resolved  no  longer  to  allow  them  to  be  dependent  on  an  arbitrary  inter- 
pretation, suggested  by  isolated  and  momentary  interests.  With  this 
view,  they  have  agreed, 

I.  That  all  vessels  may  freely  navigate  from  port  to  port,  and  upon 
the  coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

II.  That  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  states  at  war,  shall 
be  free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  excepting  merchandise  of  contraband. 

III.  That  to  determine  what  characterises  a  blockaded  port,  this 
term  shall  only  be  allowed  to  those  where,  from  the  arrangements  of 
the  power  which  is  blockading,  with  vessels  stationary  and  sufficiently 
near,  there  is  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

IV.  That  neutral  vessels  can  not  be  stopped,  without  just  cause  and 
evident  reasons ;  that  they  shall  be  adjudged  without  delay ;  that  the 
proceedings  shall  be  always  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal :  and  that,  in 
every  instance,  besides  the  reparation  afforded  in  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  loss,  but  not  offence,  complete  satisfaction  shall  be  given  for 
the  insult  offered  to  the  flag  of  their  Majesties. 

The  treaty  then  went  on  to  engage  that  each  party  should  equip  a 
fleet  to  support  these  principles,  that  mutual  succour  should  be 
afforded,  and  that  both  parties  should  act  in  concert ;  that  these  stipula- 
tions should  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  that  other  powers  should 
be  invited  to  accede  to  similar  conventions.^ 

A  treaty  precisely  similar,  and  copying  the  above  four  stipulations, 
and  the  ensuing  articles,  z'erhatim,  was  made  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  on  the  21  July/1  August,  1780,  and  Sweden  and  Denmark 
exchanged  declarations,  each  binding  themselves  to  the  Russian  treaty 
with  the  other,  and  making  the  confederacy  for  mutual  defence  com- 
plete between  these  three  Powers.^ 

On  the  24th  December,  1780,  the  United  Provinces  made,  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  a  treaty  with  Russia,  in  which  they  acceded  to  the  above 
treaties  with  the  Northern  courts,  and  issued  declarations  of  their 
joining  in  the  full  extent  of  the  new  confederacy.^ 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  however.  Great  Britain  had 
declared  war,  on  the  20th  December,  against  the  United  Provinces. 
By  treaties  existing  between  this  country  and  the  United  Provinces,  it 


^De  Martens,  Kecueil,  vol.  iii,  pp.  18'/ 
2/ftid.  198-208. 
^Ibid.  215-222. 
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had  been  agreed  that  the  principle  that  "free  ships  make  free  goods" 
shonld  exist  between  the  two  countries ;  and  also  an  alliance  for  mutual 
defence  existed  engaging  that  if  either  party  were  attacked,  the  other 
party  should  break  with  the  aggressor  in  two  months  from  the  time 
of  re(|uisition  to  do  so.  On  France  and  Spain  joining  in  the  American 
war,  such  requisition  was  made  by  our  ambassador,  but  was  evaded 
by  the  United  Provinces.  A  hostile  feeling  was  produced  by  this 
conduct,  and  also  by  the  evident  favouring  of  the  American  cause  by 
the  United  Provinces;  and,  on  the  17th  April,  1780  a  declaration  was 
published  by  our  government,  announcing  that  the  succours  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  1678  never  having  been  afforded  by  the  States  General, 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1674  should  be  suspended, 
and  the  United  Provinces  treated,  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the 
privileges  there  granted,  but  only  on  the  footing  of  other  neutral 
nations.^  Disputes  had  already  taken  place  between  the  two  countries 
regarding  a  squadron  commanded  by  Paul  Jones,  which  had  been  re- 
fitted in  the  Texel,  and  also  respecting  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  convoyed 
by  Count  Byland,  who  had  been  fired  at,  upon  his  refusing  to  submit 
to  search,  and  the  naval  materials  on  board  his  merchantmen  confis- 
cated as  contraband,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1674. 
The  angry  feeling  between  the  two  countries  was  aggravated  by  the 
accession  of  the  United  Provinces  to  the  Russian  Memorial ;  and  a 
crisis  arose  upon  the  capture  of  Mr.  Laurens,  formerly  president  of 
the  American  Congress,  who  was  taken  by  a  British  ship,  and  among 
whose  papers  were  found  documents  shewing  that  the  United  Prov- 
inces had  been  in  friendly  correspondence  with  the  United  States  ever 
since  1778.  and  who  had  with  him  a  sketch  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  States  General,  which 
appeared  to  be  in  a  train  of  negotiation,  and  which  was  approved  by 
the  Pensionary  of  Amsterdam.^ 

Soon  after  the  British  declaration  of  war,  the  States  General  made 
application  for  the  assistance  stipulated  in  the  new  confederacy,  in  case 
any  member  of  the  alliance  should  be  attacked  in  consequence  of  the 
principles  there  promulgated.  But  Sweden,  to  whom  the  application 
was  made,  replied  that  the  British  declaration  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  consequence  of  the  States  General  joining  the  new  confederacy, 
inasmuch  as  that  junction  was  made  after  the  British  declaration  of 


^Annual  Register,  1780.  p.  61. 

2See  the  British  Manifesto,  ibid.  p.  142. 
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war,  the  latter  being  dated  London,  the  20th  December,  while  the 
Dutch  treaty  was  dated  St.  Petersburgh,  the  24th  December.  But 
although  not  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  for  mutual  defence, 
it  was  possible  that  the  British  declaration  had  been  hastened  in  order 
to  anticipate  that  contingency,  although  the  conduct  of  the  United 
Provinces  in  regard  to  the  Russian  Memorial  was  not  noticed  in  the 
British  Manifesto.  Still,  if  the  Northern  courts  declared  war  in  conse- 
quence of  our  breaking  with  Holland,  they  removed  all  the  advantages 
of  neutrality  which  the  confederacy  was  especially  established  to  pro- 
mote ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  United  Provinces  w^ere  left  to 
their  fate,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  confederacy  had  agreed  to  a  conven- 
tion which  they  were  afraid  to  carry  into  execution.  Therefore,  con- 
cluded the  Swedish  Note,  it  would  be  best  for  the  Northern  courts  to 
adopt  a  middle  course,  and  present  in  their  joint  names  a  Memorial  to 
the  British  court,  offering  their  mediation  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces.  Tn  this  proposition  Russia  acquiesced.^  But  the 
position  of  the  Northern  pow'ers  with  regard  to  this  country,  was  not, 
at  that  period,  the  most  likely  to  make  an  offer  of  mediation  accept- 
able ;  and  the  Dutch,  having  deserted  our  alliance  for  the  prospect  of 
a  more  gainful  union,  found  themselves  unsupported  by  their  new 
confederates,  and  had  to  buffet  for  themselves  till  the  end  of  the  war, 
and  to  see  their  commerce  cut  up,  and  some  of  their  colonies  taken 
from  them,  till  they  were  included  in  the  general  peace,  in  1783.  with 
the  loss  of  Negapatam. 

To  return  to  the  acts  of  accession  to  the  Armed  Neutrality.  On  the 
8th  May.  1781,  a  treaty  was  made  between  Prussia  and  Russia,  em- 
bodying the  four  articles  of  the  new-  alliance,  and  establishing  Prussia 
as  a  member  of  the  confederacy.^ 

On  the  10th  July.  1781,  a  similar  treaty  was  made  between  Russia 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.^ 

A  similar  treaty  was  made  between  Russia  and  Portugal,  dated  the 
13th  July,  1782.-' 

And  on  the  10th  February,  1783,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
acceded  to  the  northern  confederacy.*^ 

Thus  had  all  the  principal  continental  powers  acceded  to  the  princi 
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pies  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  when  its"  operations  were  suspended  by 
the  general  peace  of  1783.  In  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  this 
celebrated  confederacy,  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  respectable  con- 
nected with  it.  Among  others,  the  following  observations  suggest 
themselves,  i.  The  abandonment  of  principle  for  interest  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  Armed  Neutrality;  an  open  breach  of  faith 
being  made  by  the  two  powers  that  first  joined  Russia  in  the  associa- 
tion. II.  The  ready  manner  in  which  one  party  of  the  belligerent 
states  acceded  to  the  novel  principles,  was  itself  a  proof  that  these 
principles  were  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  neutrality,  as  they 
evidently  assisted  one  side  in  the  contest,  and  injured  the  opposed 
state,  which  refused  to  acquiesce  in  these  pretentions.  The  declaration 
of  France  and  Spain  therefore,  that  they  approved  of  the  northern 
alliance,  was  a  disproof,  not  a  sanction,  of  the  justice  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  states,  with  the  title  of  an  Armed  Neutrality,  undertook 
to  interfere  in  the  issue  of  a  war,  by  measures  which  directly  assisted 
one,  and  directlv  injured  the  other,  belligerent.  III.  A  principle  which 
the  northern  confederacy  undertook  to  establish  as  a  fundamental  right 
of  Neutrality,  was  then  for  the  first  time  heard  of  in  Europe ;  for  the 
second  article  of  the  statement  of  principles  declares  that  "free  ships 
shall  make  free  goods,"  but  does  'not  convey  the  corresponding  stipula- 
tion that  "enemy's  ships  shall  make  enemy's  goods."  The  latter  en- 
gagement is  never  once  referred  to  in  any  of  the  documents  creating 
the  Armed  Neutrality.  But  never  had  there  been,  among  Christian 
powers,  a  treaty  which  conveyed  the  former  immunity  without  also 
engaging  the  latter  privilege.  One  principle  had  invariably  been  con- 
veyed in  exchange  for  the  other.  But  the  framers  of  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  relying  upon  the  imposing  aspect  of  their  union,  and  upon 
(Treat  Britain  having  already  to  cope  with  several  enemies,  defied  at 
once  precedent  and  principle,  and  attempted  to  establish  by  force  what 
their  own  subsequent  conduct  proved  them  not  to  have  regarded  as 
a  right,  and  what  never  had  been  claimed  as  such  by  any  government 
whatever.  IV.  The  number  of  the  states  that  joined  in  the  confederacy 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  principle 
which  they  sought  to  establish.  An  universal,  or  even  general,  con- 
tinned  acquiescence  in  any  given  state-pnnciple,  may  make  it  probable 
that  such  a  principle  is  based  on  universal  law.  But  no  combination 
of  Ptntes  can  establish  that  as  a  part  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  is 
not  dependent  upon  natural  equity,  nor  can  they,  rightfully,  make  the 
observance  of  any  stipulation  incumbent  upon  any  but  the  contracting 
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parties.  A  glance  at  the  position  of  the  European  powers,  at  the  time 
of  the  Armed  NeutraHty,  will  destroy  any  belief  that  the  principles  of 
the  confederacy  must  have  been  just  because  they  were  so  generally 
recognized.  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  United  Provinces, 
had  the  most  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  the  pretensions  which 
they  engaged  to  defend.  Remaining  neutral  at  a  time  when  some  of 
.the  greatest  commercial  states  were  at  war,  their  shipping  interest  would 
be  incalculably  benefited  if  they  could  carry  on  trade,  "not  with,  but 
for,"  the  belligerent  countries,  and  transport  the  property  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  latter  exempt  from  the  capture  of  the  adverse  party.  On 
the  other  hand,  France  and  Spain  had  equally  a  direct  interest  in  the 
principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  because,  from  their  naval  inferior- 
ity, they  were  unable  to  carry  on  their  commerce  themselves,  and  were 
glad  to  commit  their  property  to  the  safe  custody  of  neutral  bottoms 
if  these  secured  their  cargoes  from  capture.  Thus  all  the  principal 
parties  to  this  alliance  were  directly  interested  in  the  claims  thereby 
advanced.  But,  as  a  test  of  the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  consider  whether  these  same  parties  had  adhered  to  these 
principles  before  this  particular  contingency  arose,  or  whether  they 
maintained  them  after  this  transient  advantage  had  passed  away- 
With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  notorious  that  the  maritime  codes  of 
France  and  Spain  had  been  of  unusual  severity,  and- that  so  far  from 
snaring  enemies'  goods  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  they  confiscated  such 
neutral  ship  into  the  bargain,  unless  where  special  treaty  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  neutral :  and,  again,  Sweden  and  Denmark  had  treaties, 
which  had  been  in  constant  force  for  more  than  a  century,  engaging 
the  reverse  of  the  principle  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  Thus  the  con- 
duct of  these  powers  had  been  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  novel 
pretension,  before  the  occurrence  of  this  particular  opportunity.  And 
with  respect  to  their  conduct  after  it,  it  must  be  remarked — V,  that 
some  of  the  leading  parties  to  the  Armed  Neutrality  violated  its  provi- 
sions on  the  very  first  occasion  in  which  they  happened  to  be  belliger- 
ents. In  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  in  1788.  Gustavus  TIT 
renounced  the  principles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  Russia  followed 
the  example,  although  not  with  the  same  open  profession.^  And  this 
was  done  only  five  years  after  one  of  the  treaties  of  the  Armed  Xeii-  i 
trality,  notwithstanding  the  permanency  which  was  declared  to  be  guar- 
anteed to  the  new  stipulations  by  art.  IX  of  the  treaty  of  1780,  affording 


^See  Biisch  Volkerseerecht,  pp.  34,  36. 
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an  obvious  satire  on  the  motives  that  led  to  the  confederacy,  and  to  the 
great  scandal  of  those  writers  who  have  advocated  the  maxims  thus 
attempted  to  be  established.  VI.  Finally,  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  was  attended  by  no  consequence  to 
Great  Britain.  Our  government  never  once  acceded  to  the  principles 
therein  put  forward,  but  made  emphatic  remonstrance  against  admit- 
ting such  claims.  No  decisive  issue  took  place  between  the  two  parties, 
the  northern  confederates  having  no  case  for  their  joint  action  against 
our  government,  and  Great  Britain,  having  already  France,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  Provinces  to  oppose  single-handed, 
was  not  in  a  position  to  take  such  measures  for  the  vindication  of  her 
maritime  rights  as  we  shall  see  she  had  recourse  to  on  a  subsequent 
occasion. 

In  most  of  the  treaties  following  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  princi- 
ple that  "free  ships  make  free  goods,"  and  the  converse,  was  stipulated. 
Before  that  period,  however,  was  made  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  1782,  where  these  two  stipulations 
are  found  in  articles  XI  and  XII.^  And  in  the  same  year,  1782,  was 
made  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  Denmark  and  Russia,  where  tb" 
four  articles  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  are  embodied  in  article  XVII. ^ 
The  treaty  of  Versailles,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  in  1783. 
renews  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1713,  in  which  the  two  clauses  are 
inserted,^  which  is  also  done  in  article  II  of  the  treaty  of  the  same 
date  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.*  But  no  such  renewal  of  former 
treaties  was  made  in  our  treaty  with  the  United  Provinces,  in  1784." 
The  two  clauses  are  found  in  articles  VII  and  XIV  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Sweden  and  the  United  States,  in  1783.^  On  the  contrary,  the 
treaty  of  the  same  year  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  engages,  article 
XLIII,  that  Russian  goods  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy  of  the  Porte 
shall  not  be  confiscated,  nor  the  merchants  made  slaves,  if  they  be 
there  for  peaceful  purposes, — being  in  accordance  with  the  old  rule. 
This  treaty  was  renewed  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy  in  1792.^ 

In  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States,  in  1785,  the 


^De  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  iii,  pp.  439,  441. 
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twelfth  article  engages  a  treatment  similar  to  the  second  article  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  that  is,  it  stipulates  that  the  goods  of  enemies 
shall  be  free  on  board  the  ships  of  friends,  without  conveying  the 
counter  stipulation  that  the  goods  of  friends  shall  be  confiscated  if 
found  on  board  the  ships  of  enemies.^  The  treaty  between  France 
and  the  United  Provinces,  in  1785,  renews,  by  article  VIII,  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  stipulated  that  "free  ships  make  free 
goods,"  and  the  converse.^  The  treaty  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
of  the  same  year,  renews  the  engagements  of  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
by  article  Xll.^  The  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  in  1786,  engages  that  "free  ships  make  free  goods,"  and  the 
converse,  by  articles  XX  and  XXIX.*  The  treaty  between  France 
and  Russia,  in  1787,  renews  the  engagements  of  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
by  article  XX\TI  f  which  is  also  done  by  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  the  king  of  the  Sicilies,  of  the  same  year,  article  XVHI  f  and. 
again,  by  the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Portugal,  also  of  1787,  article 
XXII/  In  a  treaty,  of  the  same  year,  between  the  United  States 
and  Morocco,  it  was  agreed,  article  III,  that  enemies'  goods  should 
be  free  on  board  neutral  vessels ;  and  also,  that  neutral  goods  should 
be  free  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel.  And  the  same  stipulation  is  made 
by  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Tripoli,  in  1796,  jind 
between  the  United  States  and  Tunis,  in  1797."  In  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  France  and  Hamburgh,  in  1789,  the  engagements 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality  are  stipulated  by  article  II.®  In  the  treaty, 
also  of  1789,  between  Denmark  and  Genoa,  the  engagements  that  "free- 
ships  make  free  goods,"  and  the  converse,  are  agreed  to  by  articles  \'' 
and  IX.^« 

Such  a  collection  of  treaties,  agreeing  in  the  principle  that  the  cargoj 
shall  be  free,  or  be  confiscated,  according  as  the  ship  is  neutral  or 
enemy,  seem  to  go  far  in  establishing,  not  that  this  principle  was 
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enforced  by  the  law  of  nations  independent  of  treaty,  but  that  it 
was  the  general  wish  of  maritime  powers  that  this  practice  should 
be  adopted,  and  that  it  might  probably  become  the  conventional  law  of 
Europe,  among  those  states,  and  only  those  states,  which  were  entering 
into  these  engagements. 

But  such  an  opinion  was  sopn  proved  fallacious  by  the  result.  Not 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  the  wars  witl^ 
France  had  involved  almost  every  European  state ;  and  the  principle 
which  appeared  obtaining  such  general  prevalence  was  abandoned  by 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Northern  confederacy,  the  great  leader 
in  that  alliance,  Russia,  being  the  chief  instigator  of  the  unusual 
severities  which  were  adopted  towards  neutrals. 

Page  2^4. — We  now  come  to  the  period  when,  by  the  second  Armed 
Neutrality,  in  the  year  1800,  an  attempt  was  again  made  to  force  on 
this  country  the  recognition  of  the  principle  that  "free  ships  make 
free  goods."  The  second  Armed  Neutrality  differs  from  the  first  in 
many  important  particulars :  It  had  its  origin  in  discussions  regarding 
the  right  of  searching  merchants  ships  saiHng  under  the  protection  of 
convoy, — which  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the 
right  of  search.  The  irritation  produced  by  this  discussion  had  been 
aggravated  by  the  capture,  under  questionable  circumstances,  of  two 
Spanish  frigates  by  the  British,  who  had  taken  possession  of  a  Swedish 
ship  in  the  port  of  Barcelona,  during  the  night,  and  under  cover  of 
her  neutral  flag  had  surprised  and  taken  two  Spanish  frigates  lying 
under  the  batteries  of  Barcelona.  These  differences  might,  however, 
have  been  amicably  terminated,  but  for  the  disappointment  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  regarding  the  island  of  Malta,  which  he  expected 
to  have  had  given  up  to  him  by  the  British.  Lord  Whitworth,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Copenhagen  on  a  special  mission  regarding  the  Danish 
convoy,  had  concluded,  on  the  29th  August.  1800,  a  convention,  in 
which  that  dispute  was  adjusted  in  a  friendly  manner.^  But  before  this 
could  be  known  at  St.  Petersburgh.  the  Emperor  Paul  had  issued  a 
declaration,  dated  16/27  August,  inviting  the  courts  of  Sweden.  Prus- 
sia, and  Denmark,  to  re-unite  in  a  confederacy  for  an  Armed  Neutral- 
ity, and  giving  the  British  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Danish  convoy  as 
a  reason  for  such  an  alliance.  On  learning  that  the  British  squadron, 
sent  to  support  the  representations  of  Lord  Whitworth,  had  passed  the 


^De  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  vii,  p.  149. 
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Sound,  the  Emperor  Paul  laid  an  embargo  on  all  British  property  in 
his  dominions,  which  embargo  was  taken  off  on  the  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Denmark  being  known  at  St.  Petersburgh.^ 

On  the  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  British  in  September,  1800,  the 
Emperor  Paul  claimed  this  island  from,  our  government,  alleging  his 
convention  of  1798,  in  which,  however,  there  was  not  a  single  clause, 
affording  not  only  a  reason,  but  even  a  pretext,  for  such  a  demand.- 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Paul  had  become  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  a  fantastic  attachment  to  that  order  being  one  of  the 
many  points  which  gave  color  to  the  suspicion  of  his  insanity.  \'exa- 
tion  at  the  refusal  of  the  British  to  comply  with  his  request,  induced 
him  to  resort  to  the  first  means  that  offered  of  injuring  this  country, 
and  in  spite  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  of  which 
the  twelfth  article  expressly  forbade  that,  in  case  of  rupture,  the 
goods  or  persons  of  the  subjects  of  either  country  should  be  detained 
or  confiscated  he  laid  an  embargo  on  all  British  property  in  his  domin- 
ions; and  a  British  merchantman  having  managed  to  escape  from 
Narva,  he  ordered  that  another  British  vessfel  should  be  burned.^ 

While  in  this  state  of  incipient  hostility,  Russia  concluded  with 
Sweden,  on  the  4/16  December,  1800,  a  treaty  renewing  the  confed- 
eracy for  an  Armed  Neutrality.  The  principles  declared  to  be  estab- 
lished by  this  treaty,  article  III,  were  as  follows: 

I.  That  any  vessel  may  freely  sail  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

II.  That  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  belligerent  Powers 
shall  be  free  on  board  the  ships  of  neutrals,  excepting  goods  that  are 
contraband. 

ril.  That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  this  term 
shall  only  be  allowed  to  ports  where,  from  the  arrangements  of  the 
Power  which  is  attacking  with  vessels  stationary  and  sufficiently  close, 
there  is  an  evident  danger  in  entering;  and  that  any  vessel  sailing 
towards  a  blockaded  port  shall  not  be  regarded  as  contravening  the 
present  convention,  unless,  after  having  been  warned  of  the  state  of 
the  port  by  the  commander  of  the  blockading  squadron,  she  shall 
attempt  to  enter,  employing  either  force  or  fraud. 

IV.  That  neutral  vessels  may  not  be  detained  except  on  just  grounds 


iDe  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  vii,  pp.  150-1.>4. 

2See  the  treaty,  ^rhicll  is  a  treaty  of  subsidy,  ibid.,  \ol.  vi,  p.  557. 

3De  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  vii,  p.  155. 
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and  evident  facts;  that  they  shall  be  adjudged  without  delay,  that  the 
process  shall  always  be  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal;  and  that  in  every 
instance,  besides  an  indemnity  to  parties  who  have  suffered  loss  with- 
out having  committed  wrong,  there  shall  be  afforded  a  complete  satis- 
faction for  the  insult  offered  to  the  flag  of  Their  Majesties. 

V.  That  the  declaration  of  the  officer  commanding  the  ship  or  ships 
of  the  royal  or  imperial  navy,  accompanying  a  convoy  of  one  or  more 
merchant  ships,  that  his  convoy  has  not  on  board  any  goods  that  are 
contraband,  shall  suffice  to  prevent  there  being  any  visitation  for 
search  on  board  his  ship  or  the  ships  of  his  convoy. 

By  subsequent  articles  mutual  assistance  is  promised  in  case  of 
attack.^ 

Articles  to  the  same  effect  were  engaged  by  a  treaty,  of  the  same 
date,  between  Russia  and  Denmark,^  and,  two  days  later,  by  a  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Prussia.^ 

An  account  of  subsequent  proceedings  rega:rding  this  confederacy 
is  given  in  the  present  treatise,  in  the  chapter  on  the  right  of  Search,  to 
which  the  article  on  Convoy  seemed  to  make  the  discussion  most  prop- 
erly belong.  It  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  that,  the 
above-named  States  having  joined  themselves  to  a  Power,  after  it  had 
placed  itself  in  a  situation  of  equivocal  amity  with  this  country,  an 
embargo  was  laid  upon  Danish  and  Swedish,  as  well  as  Russian  prop- 
erty, in  British  ports.  Subsequently  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  took 
place,  the  Emperor  Paul  was  assassinated,  and  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, immediately  on  his  accession,  made  a  treaty,  which  adjusted  the 
dispute  with  Great  Britain.  In  this  treaty,  dated  5/17  June,  1801, 
Great  Britain  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  the  Northern  courts  regard- 
ing convoy,  and  Russia  agreed  to  the  old  principle,  that  neutral  ships 
should  not  protect  enemies'  property.  By  article  III,  sec.  2,  it  was 
agreed  that  goods  embarked  in  the  ships  of  neutrals  shall  be  free, 
excepting  contraband  of  war  and  the  property  of  enemies.  To  this 
treaty  Denmark  and  Sweden  afterwards  acceded.*  Thus  the  principle 
that  "free  ships  make  free  goods,"  had  been  attempted  to  be  enforced 
by  a  confederacy  which  was  broken  by  a  single  maritime  Power,  and 
the  principle  of  the  old  rule  was  vindicated  and  reestablished.  In  the 
first  Armed  Neutrality,  Great  Britain,  though  she  never  acquiesced 


^De  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  vii,  p.  172. 

^-Ibid.  181. 

''Ibid.  188. 

*See  the  three  treaties,  De  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  vii,  pp.  260-281. 
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in  the  pretensions  of  that  confederacy,  and  formally  protested  against 
them,  yet  had  too  many  foes  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  addition  to 
them  expedient.  But,  in  the  second  Armed  Neutrality,  we  were 
enabled  to  shew  that  we  would  not  permit  maritime  rights  to  be 
invaded  by  confederates  united  to  subvert  the  Law  of  Nations  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes ;  we  forced  an  abandonment  of  principles  which 
these  confederates  united  to  defend  ;  and  Nelson's  glory  at  Copenhagen 
was  of  the  purest  character,  arising  from  valor  successfully  exercised 
in  the  vindication  of  justice. 

A  treaty  embodying  the  five  articles  of  the  second  Armed  Neu- 
trality, was  made  between  Russia  and  Sweden  on  the  1/13  of  March, 
1801,^  that  is,  before  the  attack  on  Copenhagen,  and  ratified  at  St. 
Petersburgh  on  the  30  May/11  June,  that  is,  after  the  signature  of  the 
above-named  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain.  This  merely 
shows  how  completely  impossible  it  is  to  deduce  anything  like  a  system 
from  the  treaties  of  nations  regarding  the  principle  of  "free  ships 
free  goods ;"  Russia,  the  leader  in  both  the  Armed  Neutralities,  mak- 
ing, in  the  instances  before  us,  a  treaty  embodying  one  principle  with 
Great  Britain,  while  she  ratified,  in  the  very  same  week,  a  treaty  with 
Sweden  containing  exactly  the  reverse  principle. 


NYS:     Le  Droit  International.      New   edition.     Brussels,    1912. 

Ernest  Nys.  Contemporary  Belgian  publicist;  born  in  1851.     Professor  of  in- 
ternational law  at  the  University  of  Brussels ;  member  of  the  Institute  of  In- 
ternational  Lav/ ;   member  of   the  permanent  court  of   arbitration.     He  is  the 
author  of  many  works  on  special  branches  of  the  subject  of  international  law 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  tl'.c  periodicals.     Among  his  numerous  works,     . 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  systematic  is  Lc  Droit  International,  three  volumes,     j 
1904  et  seq.     The  Anglo-American  interpretation  of  international  law  by  courts     j 
and  jurists  has  been  one  of  his  special  fields  of  study,  and  he  is  well  known     | 
as  the  French  translator  of  Westlake  and  Lorimer 


Volume  5,  page  f,86. — We  have  recalled  how,  on  March  17,  1693, 
Denmark  and  Sweden  signed  a  treaty,  which  is  perhaps  the  first  ex- 


^Ibid.  329. 
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ample  of  a  league  to  assert  the  rights  of  neutrality.  In  1780  there 
were  concluded  between  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  conventions 
likewise  intended  to  uphold  the  rights  of  non-belligerents  against  the 
pretensions  of  belligerents,  to  which  conventions  a  number  of  mari- 
time States  acceded.  History  calls  this  agreement  of  1780  "the  armed 
jieutrality  league." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America 
is  dated  July  4,  1776.  On  February  6.  1778,  Ixjuis  XVI,  King  of 
France,  who  had  already  authorized  his  subjects  to  carry  munitions  of 
war  to  the  Americans,  formally  recognized  the  United  States  as  an 
independent  nation  and  concluded  with  them  a  real  treaty  of  alliance 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  On  March  15,  1778, 
the  French  Ambassador  informed  the  Court  of  London  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty.  This  was  the  signal  for  war.  The  family  pact  signed 
at  Paris  on  August  15,  1761,  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  King 
of  Spain,  binding  both  the  reigning  sovereigns  and  their  descendants 
and  heirs,  was  destined  to  draw  Spain  into  the  hostilities.  Charles  III 
vainly  endeavored  to  play  the  part  of  mediator;  on  June  16,  1779,  he 
was  forced  to  make  war  on  Great  Britain. 

Spain  and  Great  Britain  put  into  operation  the  most  rigorous  meas- 
ures with  regard  to  neutrals  on  the  sea.  "Great  Britain,"  says  a 
writer,  "who  was  the  most  directly  interested  in  the  argument,  re- 
garding the  Americans  as  rebels,  claimed  the  right  to  prohibit  neutral 
Powers  to  have  any  commercial  intercourse  with  her  insurgent  colo- 
nies. English  Admiralty  Judges— and  the  most  formidable  opponent 
of  the  rights  of  neutrals  among  them  was  Sir  James  Marriott — ap- 
plied in  the  matter  of  blockade  and  contraband  of  war  theories  that 
were  very  elastic  and  fatal  to  neutral  commerce.  The  privateers  of 
Great  Britain,  feeling  assured  that  they  would  very  seldom,  not  to  say 
never,  be  condemned  to  pay  expenses,  still  less  damages,  became  the 
scourge  of  neutral  commerce."^  In  the  treaty  which  she  had  con- 
cluded with  the  United  States  on  February  6,  1778,  France  had  recog- 
nized the  inviolability  of  a  neutral  flag,  and  if  she  had  not  in  her 
regulations  of  July  26,  1778.  abandoned  the  traditional  principles  of 
her  marine  legislation,  she  had  tempered  them  with  moderation. 

It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascertained  whether  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing conceived  the  idea  of  solemnly  declaring  the  rights  of  neutrals 
against  unjust  pretensions  belongs  to  Catherine  II,  Empress  of  Russia, 


^Ch.  de  Boeck,  De  la  profrietc  privec  evnemk  sous  pavilion  ennemi,  p.  57. 
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to  Charles  Gravier  de  Vergennes,  Secretary  of  State  of  Louis  XVI  of 
France,  or  to  Andrew  von  BernstorfF,  Minister  of  Charles  VII  of  Den- 
mark. Justice  requires  us  to  divide  the  honor,  but  it  is  proper  to  call 
attention  to  the  part  played  by  Vergennes.  "The  union  of  neutrals 
was  his  work,"  says  a  writer,  "and  he  succeeded  in  formulating  a  mas- 
terly conception,  which  brought  forth  only  beneficial  results.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  had  conceived  that  measure  even  before  the  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  with  America.  His  object  was  to  deprive  the 
English  of  the  mighty  power  which  the  sovereign  possession  of  the 
.'^ea  assured  to  them.  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia  were  so 
.'iituated  geographically  that  they  could  enjoy,  like  England,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  sea;  but  betw^een  all  these  countries  and  England  there 
were  strong  ties,  either  close  political  ties  or  those  that  were  almost 
as  irresistible,  created  by  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  harsh  and  vindic- 
tive Power  which  the  downfall  of  France  had  for  twenty  years  made 
mistress  of  Europe.  M.  de  \^ergennes  was  too  well  aware  of  this 
situation  to  think  of  attacking  it  from  the  front.  His  economic  sense 
and  the  ideas  that  it  gives  enlightened  the  politician  in  him.  .  .  . 
He  perceived  the  new  strength  which  the  doctrine  that  the  sea  be- 
longed to  ever}'body  and  to  no  one,  and  that  it  w^as  the  right  of  neu- 
trals to  live  under  this  law.  would  have  in  drawing  these  countries 
together."^  The  author  whom  we  have  just  quoted  shows  how  the 
injury  to  her  interests  finally  prevailed  with  Catherine  II  over  the 
temptations  with  which  Great  Britain  was  luring  her  Court  to  bring 
her  over  to  its  side  and  how  Count  Panin,  the  Empress's  Chancellor, 
seized  this  occasion  to  attach  his  sovereign  to  the  doctrine  of  France. 
"Catherine  II,"  he  writes,  "addressed  to  the  belligerent  Courts  of 
Europe  the  declaration,  for  which  Panin,  the  Prime  Minister,  has, 
not  without  reason,  received  the  praise  of  history,  but  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  fact  that  M.  de  Vergennes  and  the  Government  of  Lx>uis 
XIV  had  laid  dov/n  the  doctrine  and  practically  dictated  its  terms."^ 
Without  attempting  to  write  the  history  of  the  arnied  neutrality,  let 
us  recall  certain  facts  in  connection  with  it.^ 


^Henri  Doniol,  Histoire  de  la  participation  de  la  France  a  I'etablissement  des 
Etats-Unis  d'Amerique. — Correspondance  diplomatique  et  documents  (1888), 
vol.  3,  p.  702. 

^Ibid.,  vol.  4,  p.  436. 

3The  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vol.  9,  1906,  chap.  2,  The  Armed  Neutrality, 
by  T.  A.  Walker  and  H.  W.  Wilson. 
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The  merchant  marine  of  Russia  was  undeveloped  and  the  business 
of  its  northern  provinces  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
In  1778  the  United  States  endeavored  to  destroy  this  source  of  wealth 
of  its  enemy,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  there  appeared  in  the 
northern  seas  an  American  privateer,  which  inflicted  severe  damage 
upon  the  vessels  that  frequented  the  port  of  Archangel.  In  the  month 
of  August  the  Russian  Government,  seeking  a  way  to  put  an  end  to 
these  abuses,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Denmark.  The  problem 
confronting  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  was  to  protect  the  merchant 
marine  of  one  of  the  belligerent  States,  and  it  proposed  tliat  its  coasts 
should  be  patrolled  by  a  fleet  to  be  furnished  by  Denmark  and  Russia. 
Denmark,  who  had  profited  by  the  transportation  business  of  France 
and  who  desired  recognition  of  the  protective  maxims  of  neutrality, 
took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  .Sweden,  whose  interests  were 
identical  with  those  of  Denmark,  took  part  in  the  negotiations. 

No  immediate  result  was  "obtained,  l»ut  toward  the  end  of  1779  new 
developments  brought  about  further  negotiations  between  the  Courts 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Copenhagen.  A  Spanish  cruiser  seized  off 
Gibraltar,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch  vessel 
Concordia,  which  a  merchant  of  Archangel,  on  half  shares  with  a 
Dutch  merchant,  had  loaded  with  grain,  and  the  Prize  Court  at  Cadiz 
had  confirmed  the  prize.  Russia  protested.  The  Spanish  royal  order 
of  July  10,  1777,  simply  required  the  searching  of  neutral  vessels  that 
passed  Gibraltar  and  authorized  the  capture  only  of  vessels  which 
violated  the  blockade.  The  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  therefore  de- 
manded reparation  for  the  act  and  the  withdrawal  by  Spain  of  the 
ordinance  it  had  published  concerning  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  A 
rescript  to  this  effect  was  sent  on  January  19,  1780,  to  the  Russian 
Envoy  at  Madrid,  and,  since  four  vessels  belonging  to  a  Russian  mer- 
chant had  just  sailed  from  Russia,  with  a  Russian  cargo,  bound  for 
Marseilles,  the  Government  requested  that  they  should  be  protected. 
At  that  very  moment  St.  Petersburg  learned  that  another  Russian 
ship,  the  St.  Nicholas,  had  met  with  the  same  fate  as  the  Concordia. 
It  was  laden  with  wheat  for  Malaga  and  Leghorn  and  had  been  seized 
and  taken  to  Cadiz. 

It  was  then  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  decided  upon  further  diplo- 
matic action.  She  determined  to  persuade  Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
back  up  her  efforts,  to  invite  the  United  Provinces  and  Portugal  to 
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adhere  to  a  common  policy  with  them,  and,  finally,  to  draw  up  a 
declaration  on  the  principles  of  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce, 
which  should  be  submitted  to  the  belligerents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  policy  of  the  French  Government  tri- 
umphed; and  the  adoption  of  the  program  drawn  up  by  Catherine  II 
was  to  result  in  the  complete  isolation  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Russian  Government's  declaration  was  dated  February  27 1 
March  9,  1780.  It  sets  forth  the  principles  which  are  "contained  in 
the  earliest  law  of  peoples,  the  observance  of  which  every  nation  has 
the  right  to  demand  and  which  the  belligerent  Powers  can  not  invali- 
date without  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality  and  abandoning  the 
maxims  which  they  have  adopted  in  various  public  treaties  and  agree- 
ments.'' 

According  to  the  declaration,  the  principles  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  points: 

(1)  That  neutral  ships  may  freely  sail  from  port  to  port  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  w'ar. 

(2)  That  effects  belonging  to  subjects  of  the  Powers  at  war  are 
free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  contraband. 

(3)  That  the  Russian  Government,  in  the  matter  of  determining 
what  constitutes  contraband,  holds  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
June  20,  1766,  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  which  provisions  it 
extends  to  all  the  Powers  at  war.  With  the  exception  of  saltpeter, 
sulphur,  saddles  and  bridles,  the  articles  of  contraband  enumerated  in 
the  treaty  were  specially  designed  for  use  in  war.  It  was  stipulated 
that  when  a  neutral  ship  carried  such  articles,  the  quantity  of  muni- 
tions required  for  its  own  needs  would  be  exempt  from  seizure. 

(4)  That  to  determine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  none 
shall  be  considered  such  except  a  port  where  the  attacking  Power  has 
stationed  its  war-ships  sufficiently  near  to  make  access  thereto  clearly 
dangerous. 

(5)  That  these  principles  shall  constitute  the  rule  in  proceedings 
and  judgments  as  to  the  legality  of  prizes. 

This  declaration  was  communicated  on  February  28/March  10. 
1780,  to  the  representatives  of  the  neutral  .States  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  envoys  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  Portugal  gave  the  Russian  Government  the 
most   friendly  assurances. 

To  crown  this   declaration  with   success,  armed  neutrality  had  to 
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follow.  This  had  been  foreseen,  and  on  February  27  instructions 
had  been  forwarded  at  the  same  time  as  the  declaration  to  the  Rus- 
sian Ministers  accredited  to  foreign  governments.  These  instructions 
laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  a  vast  league,  which  would  employ- 
force,  if  there  were  need,  to  bring  about  respect  for  the  principles  set 
forth,  and  went  en  to  say  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Empress  to 
have  these  new  maxim.s  made  binding  upon  all  nations,  when  peace 
should  be  concluded.^ 

Among  the  neutral  nations,  Denmark  seemed  to  be  the  surest  and 
steadiest  support.  Sweden  was  suspected  of  too  friendly  leanings 
toward  France.  The  United  Provinces,  a  prey  to  internal  dissen- 
sions, were  playing  a  waning  part  in  European  affairs;  but  the  prin- 
ciples proclaimed  by  Catherine  II  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Ihem,  because  the  Dutch  were  the  great  ocean  carriers.  The  attitude 
of  the  other  countries  was.  on  the  whole,  of  little  consequence. 

The  rescript  addressed  to  the  Russian  envoy  at  Copenhagen  in- 
structed him  to  announce  to  the  Court  of  Denmark  that,  following 
its  exam.ple  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Russian  Government  would 
send  in  the  summer  a  fleet  to  protect  commerce  in  the  northern  seas, 
and  to  urge  that  Court  to  take  part  in  this  enterprise.  It  laid  stress 
on  the  neutralization  of  the  Baltic,  ix)inted  out  the  advisability  of  both 
governments  forming  fleets,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  declaration  were  borrowed  from  Danish 
diplomacy.  The  Court  of  Copenhagen  was  invited  to  adhere  by  a 
formal  treaty,  to  be  drawn  up  in  such  terms  as  to  permit  other  States 
to  subscribe  to  it;  separate  articles  were  to  settle  the  points  which 
concerned  only  the  two  countries,  and  the  Danish  Covernment  was 
not  only  to  address  to  its  ministers  at  Paris,  London,  and  Madrid  a 
note  in  accordance  with  the  Russian  declaration,  but  also  to  take 
steps  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  support  of  Sweden,  Portugal,  and 
ihe  United  Provinces.  Similar  instructions  were  given  to  the  Russian 
envoy  at  Stockholm. 

The  Russian  ambassadors  at  London  and  at  Madrid  received  com- 
munications, in  which  the  step  taken  by  the-  Empress  was  described 
a.<^  "impartial  and  based  upon  the  natural  law."  The  Court  of  St. 
Petersburg  considered  the  Americans  as  rebels;  it  had  no  interest  in 
them  whatever. 


^F.  de  Martens,  Recueil  des  traites  et  conventions  conclus  par  la  Russie  avec 
ics  puissances  etrangeres,  vol.  2,  p.  120. 
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The  declaration  was  officially  communicated  to  the  envoys  of  the 
belligerents  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  representative  of  France  replied 
that  the  principles  of  the  Empress  were  in  accord  with  the  intentions 
of  his  Government.  The  Minister  of  Spain  confirmed  the  promise 
made  by  his  country  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Russia  with  regard  to 
the  injuries  suffered  by  its  subjects.  The  reply  of  the  English  Min- 
ister stated  that  lawful  neutral  commerce  would  be  respected  by  Great 
Britain,  and  shortly  after,  in  a  note  handed  to  the  Chancellor,  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain  gave  assurance  that  his  Government 
was  conducting  itself  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  stipulations  of  treaties.  The  note  asserted  that  wher- 
ever there  had  been  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo  Great 
Britain  had  indemnified  the  owners. 

The  cabinets  of  the  belligerent  countries  likewise  replied. 

The  Court  of  London  invoked  the  law  of  nations,  and  set  up  against 
the  declaration  the  system  which  it  was  following.  The  despatch 
was  in  very  general  terms. 

France  declared  itself  to  be  in  accord  with  Russia.  *Tn  the  same 
degree,"  says  a  writer,  "in  which  the  Russian  declaration  of  March  9 
had  received  but  a  cool  welcome  in  England,  in  France  the  principle*^ 
which  it  laid  dowm  were  warmly  applauded.  When  it  reached  Ver- 
sailles, there  was  an  outburst  of  joy."^ 

The  Spanish  note  stated  that  the  measures  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, against  which  Russia  had  taken  exception,  were  the  result  of 
Great  Britain's  attitude.  The  Court  of  Spain  rallied  to  the  support 
of  the  views  held  by  the  Empress,  the  application  of  which  that  Cour: 
itself  had  demanded,  and  it  was  its  intention  to  respect  them. 

The  negotiations  with  Denmark  were  not  long  in  producing  result.-. 
BernstorfP  had  at  the  start  interposed  certain  objections,  the  safest 
way,  in  his  opinion,  being  the  conclusion  of  a  Russo-Danish  alliana-. 
Nevertheless  an  agreement  was  reached. 

On  July  8  Denmark  made  a  declaration  similar  to  the  Russian 
declaration,  and  on  July  9.  1780,  there  was  signed  at  Copenhagen!! 
maritime  convention  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  proclaime  1 
in  the  double  declaration.  The  two  States  agreed  to  equip  a  certain 
number  of  war-ships,  which  were  to  act  in  concert,  in  case  of  necil. 
for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  contracting  parties.     It  was 

I  I 

'P.    Fauchille,    La    diplomatic    fran^aise    et    le    lique    des    neutres    de    ifl^'O   j 

(1776-1783),  1893,  p.  375. 
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decided  that,  if  either  or  both  of  the  signatories  were  disturbed  or 
molested  as  a  result  of  the  convention,  the  twb  Governments  should 
make  coinmon  cause.  Separate  articles  proclaimed  the  neutrality  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  desire  of  restoring  peace  between  the  belligerents. 
It  was  stipulated  that  an'  effort  should  be  made  to  the  end  that  the 
system  of  neutrality  might  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  imiversal  code,  in 
which  should  be  laid  down  the  rules  to  be  followed  by  all  peoples  in 
time  of  naval  warfare. 

On  July  21  Sweden  made  a  declaration  similar  to  the  declarations 
of  Russia  and  Denmark,  and  on  the  same  day  a  convention  was 
signed  at  St.  Petersburg  between  Russia  and  Sweden.  It  determined, 
in  addition,  the  nature  of  contraband  of  war,  and  secret  articles  con- 
tained the  stipulation  with  regard  to  the  Baltic. 

Denmark  acceded  to  this  convention  as  a  principal  party.  On  July 
9  Sweden  likewise  gave  its  assent  to  the  convention.  The  Court  of 
Russia  addressed  a  note  to  the  belligerent  Powers,  informing  them 
of  the  double  accession. 

On  November  30,  1780,  the  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces 
sent  their  adhesion  to  the  league,  but  the  resolution  had  not  been  ap- 
proved by  all  the  Provinces  and,  when  the  convention  was  on  the 
point  of  being  signed,  the  country  was  drawn  into  the  war  against 
Oeat  Britain.  The  United  Provinces  called  upon  the  northern 
Powers  to  come  to  their  aid,  as  stipulated  in  the  armed  neutrality 
agreement;  but,  as  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces  had  taken  place  before  the  accession  of  the  United  Provin- 
ces and  as  the  result  of  causes  foreign  to  the  objects  of  the  neutrality 
alliance,  their  appeal  was  refused. 

On  May  8,  1781,  Prussia  guaranteed  the  system  of  neutrality.  Aus- 
tria was,  in  turn,  invited  to  adhere.  Joseph  II  and  Count  von  Kaunit/ 
considered  the  formality  as  superfluous  and  ill-timed.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  displeased  because  the  Empress  had  addressed  the 
King  of  Prussia  first.  The  F.mperor's  interest  to  maintain  the  Rus- 
<^ian  alliance  dictated  his  conduct.  He  adhered,  not  by  a  formal 
treaty,  but  by  an  exchange  of  acts  signed  by  the  two  Sovereigns,  the 
one,  an  act  of  accession,  the  other,  an  act  of  acceptance.  The  ex- 
change of  these  four  documents  took  place  on  October  19,  1781.^ 
Portugal   acceded   by  the    1  reaty  of   St.   Petersburg,  dated  July    13, 
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1782;  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicihes  by  the  Convention  of  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1783. 

France  had  rephed  on  JuJy  27,  1780,  that  the  Russo-Danish  meas- 
ure was  "'the  greatest  blessing  which  the  present  war  had  been  able 
to  secure  to  Europe."  The  reply  of  Spain  is  not  known.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  not  received  an 
official  communication ;  but.  on  the  advice  of  Vergennes,  it  gave  its 
support  to  the  principles  proclaimed  and  declared  that  its  Ministers 
10  foreign  countries  should  be  authorized  to  accede,  if  they  were 
asked  to.^  Great  Britain  made  protestations  of  friendship,  and  in 
view  of  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  it  recommended  its  cruisers  and 
privateers  to  act  with  discrimination. 

The  peace  of  Versailles  of  1783  again  put  into  effect  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaties  of  commerce  signed  at  Utrecht  in  1713.  The 
maritime  and  commercial  convention  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  renewed  the  same  provisions.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  league  of  neutrals,  this  was  a  significant  fact,  but  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces  contained  no  similar  stipulation,  so  that  the  former 
of  these  two  countries  w-as  in  a  position  to  consider  the  maxims  favor- 
ing neutrals  a?  exceptional  in  common  law. 

While  asserting  the  freedom  from  seizure  of  vessels  under  a  neutral 
flag,  as  well  as  their  enemy  cargo,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war,  the  armed  neutrality  league  of  1780  and  the  treaties  which 
followed  it  were  silent  as  to  the  status  of  neutral  goods  under  an 
enemy  flag.  This  omission  was  intentional ;  the  northern  Power? 
feared  lest  they  might  appear  to  be  demanding  too  much.  However, 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  all  things  conside-ed,  the  league  pro- 
duced practical  results.  It  had  boldly  brought  to  the  fore  the  ques- 
tion of  reforming  international  maritime  law,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  regard  it  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  twe  distinct 
epochs  in  the  development  of  the  law  of  nations.^  The  effect  was 
particularly  conspicuous  in  the  field  of  science,  where  the  movement 
favoring  neutrals  has  become  much  more  marked  since  the  declara- 
tion. 


\i 
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VII 

During  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  Empire  belligerents 
disregarded  at  will  the  rights  of  neutrals.  In  1793  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  made  common  cause  in  prohibiting  the  transpor- 
tation of  wheat  and  provisions  to  France,  and  France  authorized  its 
sailors  to  seize  neutral  vessels  laden  with  food  for  the  enemy  or 
enemy  goods.^  Great  Britain  and  France  soon  took  still  harsher 
measures.  The  Orders  in  Council  and  the  decisions  of  the  Admiralty 
judges  of  Great  Britain  went  so  far  as  to  deny  to  neutrals  the  right 
to  carry  any  products  other  than  those  of  their  own  country ;  the  laws 
of  France  and  the  judgments  of  its  prize  courts  declared  lawful  prize 
vessels  loaded  wholly  or  partially  with  goods  emanating  irom  Great 
Britain  or  its  possessions,  no  matter  who  was  the  owner  of  the  goods, 
and  the  decree  of  August  29,  1798,  even  provided  that  any  neutral 
subject  found  in  the  crew  of  an  enemy  war  or  merchant  ship  would 
be  treated  as  a  pirate.^ 

This  was  a  blow  to  Denmark  and  Sweden  especially.  These  two 
countries  agreed  to  convoy  their  merchant  ships.  Great  Britain 
claimed  the  right  to  search  vessels  sailing  under  convoy.  It  was  then 
that  Paul  I  of  Russia,  who  had  withdrawn  from  his  alliances  with 
Austria  and  Great  Britain,  issued  his  declaration  of  August  16/28, 
1800.  inviting  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  to  conclude  a  conven- 
tion for  the  reestablishment  of  the  rights  of  neutrality.  On  Decem- 
ber 16  two  treaties  were  concluded  at  St.  Petersburg,  one  between 
Russia  and  Sweden,  and  the  other  between  Russia  and  Denmark.  On 
the  18th  a  treaty  was 'concluded  between  Russia  and  Prussia.  Each 
of  the  three  Courts  acceded  to  the  conventions  of  the  other  Courts 
with  Russia,  and  the  treaties  of  1800  thus  formed  a  genuine  quad- 
ruple alliance. 

Article  3  of  the  treaties  set  forth  the  "general  principles  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals."     These  principles  were  as  follows: 

(1)  Every  vessel  may  sail  freely  from  port  to  port  and  along  the 
coasts  of  the  nations  at  war. 

(2)  Efifects  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  Powers  at  war  are 
free  on  board  neutral  vessels,  w'th  the  exception  of  articles  of  con- 
traband. 

iC.  de  Martens,  NouvcUes  causes  ceidbres  du  droit  des  gens,  vol.  2.  p.  179. 
2Ch.  de  Boeck,  De  la  propriety  privSe  ennemie  sous  pavilion  ennemi.  p.  73. 
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(3)  A  port  is  considered  to  be  blockaded  when  access  thereto  is 
clearly  dangerous  as  the  result  of  the  measures  taken  by  one  of  the 
l^elligerent  Powers  by  placing  its  war-ships  nearby.  Neutrals  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  port. 

(4)  Neutral  vessels  may  not  be  arrested  except  for  just  cause 
and  self-evident  facts.  They  must  be  adjudicated  without  delay  and 
by  due  process  of  law. 

(5)  The  declaration  of  the  commanding  ofiicer  of  the  war-ship  or 
war-ships  accompanying  merchant  vessels  that  his  convoy  has  no  con- 
traband goods  on  board  must  suffice  and  there  is  no  occasion  to 
search  such  vessels.  The  captains  of  war-ships  shall  receive  the 
strictest  orders  to  prevent  trade  in  contraband  goods.  To  ensure  the 
execution  of  these  provisions,  the  two  Sovereigns  shall  equip  propor- 
tionate numbers  of  vessels  and  frigates. 

Articles  11  and  12  permitted  other  Powers  to  accede  to  the  con- 
vention and  provided  that  the  measures  taken  should  be  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  belligerents.  Great  Britain  retaliated  with  war, 
which  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  death  of  Paul  1  caused  a  sudden 
change  in  Russian  policy,  and  on  June  17,  1801,  the  maritime  con- 
vention of  St.  Petersburg  was  concluded  between  England  and  Rus- 

Mm 

The  rules  adopted  were  as  follows:  ^^H 

(1)  The  vessels  of  neutral  Powers  may  freely  enter  the  ports  and 

sail  along  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war.  ^^tf 

(2)  This   freedom  does  not  apply  to  contraband  of  war.  ^Hh 

(3)  The  flag  does  not  cover  the  goods;  that  is  to  say,  the  freedom 
of  the  neutral  vessel  does  not  extend  to  the  enemy  property  with 
which  it  is  laden. 

(4)  Raw  materials  or  manufactured  articles  of  the  countries  at 
war  are  not  regarded  as  enemy  property  when  they  have  become  the; 
property  of  subjects  of  neutral  nations. 

(5)  Contraband  goods  are  those  that  have  been  so  designated  by 
previous  treaties,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
February  22,  1797.  The  two  Contracting  Powers  shall  include  under 
this  head  arms,  projectiles,  powder,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  swordbelts, 
cartridge  boxes,  saddles  and  bridles.  Provisions  and  wood  for  build- 
ing are  not  considered  contraband. 

(6)  No  port  shall  be  regarded  as  blockaded  unless  the  attacking 
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Power  shall  have  stationed  its  ships  sufficiently  near  to  render  access 
thereto  clearly  dangerous. 

(7)  The  vessels  of  a  neutral  Power  may  not  be  arrested  except  for 
just  cause  and  self-evident  acts.  They  are  adjudicated  without  de- 
lay, and  the  procedure  shall  be  uniform,  prompt,  and  legal. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  were  forced  to  accede  to  this  convention, 
which  laid  dov/n,  among  other  things,  the  principles  to  be  followed  in 
the  searching  of  merchant  ships.  The  former  of  these  States  did  so 
by  the  Treaty  of  Moscow  of  October  23,  1801  ;  the  latter  by  the  Con- 
vention of  St.  Petersburg  dated  March   18/30,  1802. 

In  this  way,  by  making  concessions,  which  were,  on  the  whole, 
rather  slight,  the  London  Cabhiet  secured  recognition  of  two  princi- 
ples which  it  considered  of  great  importance,  namely,  that  the  flag 
does  not  cover  the  goods  and  that  vessels  under  convoy  may  be 
searched. 


PHILLIMORE :     Commentaries  upon  International  Lazv.    Third  edi- 
tion, London,  1885. 

Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  British  publicist  born  in  1810,  died  in  1885.  His 
Authoritative  Commentaries  upon  International  Law  appeared  in  four  volumes 
from  1854-1861,  third  edition,  1879-1885.  By  reason  of  its  extent  and  careful 
treatment  this  work  is  regarded  as  the  leading  English  treatise.  The  author  is 
well  known  as  a  highly  respected  admiralty  judge. 


Volnme  III,  page  335-     CLXXXVL     The  year  1780  opens  a  new 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  intercourse  of  nations,— 
"Longa  est  injuria,  longae 
"Ambages,  scd  summa  sequar  fastigia  rernm."^ 
In  1780,  an  accident  brought  into  the  field  an  unexpected  and  remark- 
able champion  of  the  new  doctrine— a  then  semi-barbarous  Power  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  touching  at  one  extremity  the  farthest  bounds  of 
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civilization,  but  gradually  developing  at  the  other  extremity  forces  and 
resources  in  the  European  hemisphere  v^hich  made  her  opinion  weigh 
heavily  in  the  scale  into  v^hich  it  was  thrown.  The  vast  Empire  of 
Eussia  was  governed  at  this  time  by  Catharine  II.  Under  her  auspices 
?irose  the  first  of  the  associations  known  in  history  by  the  name  of 
the  tivo  armed  neutralities. 

It  is  rather  the  province  of  the  historian  than  of  the  jurist  to  trace 
the  origin  and  lay  bare  the  causes  of  this  event.  But  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  memoir  of  Count  Goertz/  the  diary  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  the 
records  of  De  Flassan^  and  of  Von  Dohm,^  establish,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reasonable  doubt,  three  things  respecting  it.  First,  that  it 
was  the  result  of  a  cabinet  intrigue  (which  meant  nothing  less  than  the 
welfare  of  nations),  availing  itself  of  an  accident.*  Secondly,  that 
originally  the  Empress  had  fully  adopted  and  meant  to  carry  into  effect 
the  principles  of  international  law  contended  for  by  England.  Thirdly, 
that  to  the  last  she  never  clearly  understood  what  she  had  done,  or  why 
slie  had  given  offense  to  Great  Britain.^  Count  Panin  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Empire ;  Prince  Potemkin  the  reigning  favorite  of  the  Empress. 
England,  in  her  war  with  her  colonies,  France,  and  Spain,  sought  aid 
in  an  alliance  with  Russia.  Potemkin  favored,  Panin  opposed  it.  The 
seizure  of  two  Russian  ships  by  Spain  at  this  time  incensed  the  Empress : 
Potemkin  availed  himself  of  her  wrath  to  induce  her  to  order  the  equip- 
ment of  a  fleet,  destined  to  cooperate  with  England  against  Spain,  if 
redress  were  denied.  Panin  discovered  both  that  the  fleet  w-as  ordered, 
and  its  destination.     He  saw  in  these  facts,  however,  the  opportunity 


'^Memoire  sur  la  Neutralite  armee.  p.  104. 

-Hist.  Gen.  ct  Raisonnee  de  la  Dipl.  Frarigaisc,  vol.  vii,  p.  266. 

^Denkziurdigkeiteii  meiner  Zeit,  vol.  ii,  p.  100. 

'"L'lniperatrice  Marie-Therese,  s'extasiant  sur  le  rare  bonheur  de  Catherine, 
tint  au  Baron  de  Breteuil  un  discours  qui  confirme  ce  que  rapporte  le  Baron  de 
Goertz.       'II    n'y    a    pas,'    lui    dit-elle,    a    I'occasion    de    la    neutralite    armee, 
'il  n'y  a  pas  jusqu'a  ses  vues  les  plus  mal  combinees,  qui  ne  tournent  a  son 
profit  et  a  sa  gloire;  car  vous  savez  sans  doute  que  la  declaration  qu'elle  vient 
de  faire  pour  sa  neutralite  maritime,  avait  d'abord  ete  arretee  dans  les  termes 
les   plus    favorables    a   I'Angleterre.      Cet   ouvrage   avait    ete    fait   par   la   seule, 
influence  de  M.  le  Prince  Potemkin,  et  a  I'insu  de  M.  le  Comte  de  Panin:  et 
cette  declaration,  inspiree  par  I'Angleterre,  etait  au  moment  de  paraitre,  lorsqucj 
M.   de   Panin,  qui   en  a  ete   instruit,  a  trouve   moyen   de   la   faire  entierement 
changer,  et  de  la  tourner  absolument  en  votre  faveur.' "— Z)^  Flassan,  vol.  vii,  I 
p.  272,  note  (1). 

■'Professor  Wtirm  (the  author  of  manv  tracts  on  maritime  law)  tells  us  that 
Catherine  said  to  Lord  Malmesbury  (18th  December,  1783).  "Mais  quel  mal  vous 
fait  cette  neutralite  armee,  ou  plutot,  nullite  armee?"— DtV  Pohtxii  der  Seemachxe, 
p.  314.     (Hamburg,  1855.) 
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of  crushing  his  rival,  and  he  seized  it  with  great  adroitness.  He  ap- 
plauded the  determination  of  the  Empress,  but  artfully  suggested  that 
an  occasion  now  presented  itself  to  her  of  appearing  in  the  magnificent 
character  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  seas,  and  the  protectress  of  neutrals, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  avenging  the  injury  to  herself.  The  flattery 
was  so  specious  and  so  well  applied,  that  the  Empress  placed  herself  in 
the  hands  of  her  wily  and  successful  courtier.  Panin  drew  up  a  mani- 
festo of  neutral  rights,  and  the  Empress  communicated  it  to  France, 
Spain,  and  England. 

Seldom  has  a  more  important  event  grown  from  a  more  despicable 
origin.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  with  any  unnatural  reluctance,  that  we  hear 
in  these  days  that  Europe  acquired  for  the  first  time,  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  an  acquaintance  with  the  true  doctrines  of  interna- 
tional justice  from  a  quarrel  between  the  unprincipled  courtiers  of  a 
vain,  profligate  woman,  whom  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence 
had  permitted  to  be  the  absolute  sovereign  of  a  half-civilized  empire. 

CLXXXVII.  The  propositions  of  the  new  Russian  International 
Code  were  as  follows:^ 

1.  That  neutral  ships  might  freely  trade  from  port  to  port,  and  upon 
the  coasts  of  nations  at  war. 

2.  That  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  belligerent  Powers  should  be 
free  on  board  neutral  ships,  excepting  goods  that  were  contraband. 

3.  That  with  regard  to  contraband  goods,  the  Empress  bound  her- 
self by  what  was  contained  in  the  Articles  X  and  XP  of  her  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  extending  these  obligations  to  all  belligerent 
Powers. 

4.  That  to  determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded  port,  this  term 
shall  be  confined  to  places  where  there  is  an  evident  danger  in  entering, 
from  the  arrangements  of  the  Power  which  is  attacking,  with  vessels 
stationary  and  sufficiently  close. 

5.  That  these  principles  shall  serve  for  a  rule  in  the  proceedings  and 
judgments  on  the  legality  of  prizes. 

CLXXXVIII.  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  two 
latter  in  direct  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  gave  in  their  adherence 


^De  Martens.  Recudl  vol.  iii.  p.  158.     Actes  relatifs  a  la  Neutralite  arm^e. 

2"L'Article  XI  du  Traite  de  1766  designe  les  seuls  objets  suivans  comme 
etant  de  contrebande :  'Les  canons,  mortiers.  armes  a  feu.  pistolets,  bombes, 
grenades,  boulets,  balles,  fusils,  pierres  a  feu,  meches,  poudre,  salpetre,  souf re, 
cuirasses,  piques,  epees,  ceinturons,  poches  a  cartouches,  selles  et  brides,  au- 
dela  de  ce  qui  est  necessaire  pour  la  provision  du  vaisseau.  — De  Flassan.  vol. 
vii,  p.  273  (note  1). 
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to  Russia.  At  a  later  period,  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
joined  the  league.  Still  later,  Portugal  and  the  Two  Sicilies  acceded 
to  the  Russian  confederacy. 

CLXXXIX.  As  to  France,  we  have  seen  what  were  the  provisions 
of  her  treaty  seven  months  before  she  joined  the  Russian  League. 

As  to  Spain,  in  the  year  1780,  one  month  before  her  accession,  she 
had  issued  the  severest  ordinances  against  neutrals,  ordering  the  seizure 
of  vessels  which  carried  enemies'  goods  or  provisions.^ 

To  Denmark  and  Sweden,  Great  Britain  replied  by  a  vain  appeal  to 
the  faith  of  treaties.  Yet  how  did  the  matter  stand  between  England 
and  Denmark?^ 

In  1670,  a  solemn  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  between  En- 
gland andDenmark,  the  third  articles  of  which  contained  the  definition 
of  contraband ;  but  in  which,  however,  the  words,  "other  necessaries  for 
the  use  of  war,"  were  thought  too  indefinite.  To  remedy  this,  a  con- 
vention was  made  to  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  by  an  article  to  be 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  other;  by  which  contraband  was  declared 
to  include  the  very  subjects  so  often  disputed, — ship-timber,  tar,  pitch, 
rosin,  sheet-copper,  hemp,  sails,  and  cordage.  This  was  signed  on  the 
4th  July,  1780.  On  the  8th  was  signed  that  declaration  of  Armed 
Neutrality,  which  had  long  been  concerting  between  its  original  mem- 
bers, and  in  which  the  King  of  Denmark  declares  that  he  understands 
nothing  under  contraband,  except  the  articles  specified  in  the  third 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1670. 

CXC.  To  Russia,  Great  Britain  made  answer  as  to  the  general  law, 
that  "His  Majesty  hath  acted  towards  friendly  and  neutral  Powers 
according  to  their  own  procedure  respecting  Great  Britain,  and  con- 
formably to  the  clearest  principles  generally  acknowledged  as  the  law 
of  nations,  being  the  only  law  between  Powers  where  no  treaties  subsist, 
and  agreeably  to  the  tenor  of  his  different  engagements  with  other 
Powers,  whose  engagements  have  altered  this  primitive  law,  by  mutual 
stipulations  proportioned  to  the  will  and  convenience  of  the  contracting 
parties."  She  added,  "that  precise  orders  had  been  given  respecting 
the  flag  and  commerce  of  Russia,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations  and 
the  tenor  of  our  treaty  of  commerce  ;  that  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  no 
irregularity  would  happen,  but  that  otherwise  redress  would  be  afforded 


'De  Martens,  vol.  iv.  p.  268.    Ward,  p.  163. 

^Ward.  p.  155.  who?e  concise  and  clear  statement  I  have  transplanted  into  my 
text. 
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by  our  Courts  of  Admiralty,  judging  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
in  so  equitable  a  manner,  that  Her  Imperial  Majesty  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  acknowledge  a  like  spirit  of  justice  which  she  herself 
possesses."^ 

CXCI.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  armed  neu- 
trality of  1780  remains  to  be  stated,  namely,  that  every  one  of  the 
Powers  composing  this  hallowed  league  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national justice  upon  the  principles  of  the  Russian  edict,  departed  from 
the  obligation  which  they  had  contracted  as  neutrals  as  soon  as  they 
became  belligerents,  and  returned  without  shame  or  hesitation  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  law. 

In  the  meantime  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  this  Russian 
Convention  professed  to  contain  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal justice,  it  took  care  to  provide  that  its  stipulations  should  be 
binding  only  during  the  present  war ;  it  held  out,  indeed,  the  prospect 
of  future  arrangements  in  time  of  peace,  and  Sweden  was  particularly 
anxious  to  propose  a  congress  in  which  the  question  should  be  finally 
settled.    We  shall  see  what  course  she  pursued  a  few  years  afterwards. 

CXCII.  The  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Russian  League 
was  not  arranged  when  the  war  was  ended.  But  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, 1783,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  confirmed  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  therefore  between  these  contracting  Powers 
established  the  principle  of  "free  ships  free  goods." 

The  treaty  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
1785,  stipulates  that  enemies'  goods  shall  be  free  on  board  friends'  ships, 
but  not  that  friends'  goods  shall  be  seizable  on  board  enemies'  ships.^ 
France  and  Holland  renewed  in  1785  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,^  which  stipulated  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  enemies' 
ships  enemies'  goods.  In  the  same  year,  Austria  and  Russia*  renewed 
the  provisions  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  on  this  subject. 

In  the  great  commercial  treaty  of  26th  September,  1786,  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Eden,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  France,  Great  Britain 
engaged  that  "free  ships  should  make  free  goods,  and  enemies'  ships 
enemies'  goods."  ° 

In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  Parliament  upon  the  preliminaries 


1  Annual  Register.  1780.  p.  115. 

-De  Martens,  vol.  iv.  p.  42. 

3/fctJ.  68. 

*Ibid.  76. 

sArticles  XX,  XXIX.    Chalmers,  vol.  i,  pp.  530-536. 
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of  this  treaty,  it  was  objected  that  they  contained  a  recognition  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  doctrines  of  the  armed  neutrality.  To  this  it  was  an- 
swered that  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  only  intended  to  apply 
to  a  case,  in  itself  improbable,  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  be  engaged  in  a  maritime  war,  whilst  the  other  should  remain 
neutral,  and  that  these  provisions  were  not  intended  to  furnish  a  general 
rule  to  be  observed  towards  other  nations.^ 

This  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  treaty  is  remarkable,  and  im- 
portant, and  appears  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked  by  those^  who 
have  cited  the  treaty  as  evidence  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  introduce 
the  general  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods  into  the  International 
Code  of  Maritime  Law. 

CXCIII.  The  United  States  of  North  America,  the  new  Power  which 
had  firmly  established  itself  before  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  made 
in  1783,  and  which  carried  the  doctrine  of  international  law  into  a  new 
hemisphere,  incorporated  the  two  maxims,  free  ships  free  goods  and 
enemies'  ships  enemies'  goods,  into  her  treaties  with  Holland  in  1782. 
with  Sweden  in  1783,  and  with  Prussia  in  1785.' 

CXCIV.  The  benevolent  and  philosophical  Franklin  introduced  into 
this  last-mentioned  treaty  various  stipulations,  having  for  their  object 
to  mitigate  the  necessary  horrors  of  war,  abolishing  privateering,  pro- 
tecting fishermen  and  unfortified  cities,  and  providing  for  the  good 
treatment  of  prisoners.*  The  interval  between  the  two  armed  neutrali- 
ties is  still  more  remarkable  for  the  appearance  of  two  celebrated  works 
on  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  by  two  Italian  jurists,  Galiani  and 
Lampredi.  Galiani  was,  as  he  tells  us,  ordered  to  write  his  book  as 
fast  as  possible,  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
in  adhering  to  the  Russian  League.  He  published  his  work  at  Naples 
in  1782.^  In  1788,  Lampredi  published  his  work  at  Florence.®  He 
expressed  his  conclusions,  founded  upon  very  learned  premises,  that 


4 


^Parliamentary  History  of  England,  vol.  xxvi,  p.  563. — Speech  of  Lord  Lans- 
do~.wie.  pracseytim. 

"^Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1854,  p.  214. 

^Elliot's  {American)  Diplomatic  Code,  I,  pp.  134-168,  334. 

*Wheaton's  Histoire,  p.  .308. 

^Dei  Doveri  dei  Principi  neutrali  verso  i  Principi  gucrrcgianti.  e  di  questi 
verso  i  Principi  neutrali.    NapoH,  4to.  1782. 

^Del  Commercio  dei  Popoli  neutrali  in  tempo  di  Guerra.    Firenze. 

He  had  previously  published  Juris  Publici  Universalis,  sive  Juris  Naturae  et 
Gentium,  Theoremata.     Liburui,  vol.  iii,  1776-8. 

Mr.  Wheaton  considers  him  to  be  a  much  abler  writer  than  Galiani.  Wheat- 
on's  Hist.  310. 
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there  was  no  comparison  between  the  relative  importance  of  the  rights 
of  the  belligerent  and  of  the  neutral,  assuming  them  to  be  in  collision 
upon  the  question  of  enemies'  goods  on  board  neutral  ships.  For  what, 
after  all  (he  says),  is  the  injury  sustained  by  the  neutral  from  the 
capture  of  his  vessel  laden  with  enemies'  goods,  if  his  vessel  be  restorea, 
and  he,  as  the  treaties  and  usage  of  nations  require,  be  paid  his  freight  ? 
Merely  the  delay  and  the  possible  loss  of  a  return  voyage.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  right  of  the  belligerent  be  foregone,  the  fatal  consequence 
may  ensue  that  the  entire  commerce  of  the  enemy  may  be  carried  on 
under  the  neutral  flag,  and  thus  escape  from  capture,  to  the  great  in- 
jury of  the  belligerent,  the  main  object  of  whose  maritime  warfare  is 
to  destroy  the  commercial  resources  and  revenues  of  his  enemy,  the 
sinews  of  his  naval  power. 

CXCV.  It  has  been  said  that  all  the  members  of  the  armed  neutrality 
abandoned,  upon  the  very  next  opportunity  of  their  becoming  belliger- 
ents, the  creed  which  they  had  sought  to  enforce  by  arms  when  neutrals. 
The  forward  zeal  of  Sweden  in  favor  of  this  creed  has  been  noticed. 
Let  us  now,  having  careful  reference  to  dates,  look  at  the  conduct  of 
those  States. 

The  armed  neutrality  was  in  1780.  The  Peace  of  Versailles  was  in 
1783.  The  next  war,  in  which  Sweden  was  a  belligerent,  happened  in 
1788:  it  was  a  war  against  Russia.  Her  first  act  was  absolutely  to  re- 
nounce the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods,  which  she  had  contended 
for  so  furiously  as  a  neutral.  "It  would  be  too  gross  an  affront"  (Mr. 
Ward  observes)  "to  her  justice  to  suppose  that  she  has  two  lines  of 
conduct, — one  as  neutral,  the  other  as  belligerent:  we  will  therefore 
rather  suppose  that  she  saw  the  errors  into  which  the  aspiring  genius 
of  Russia,  or  her  own  impulses,  heightened,  perhaps,  by  the  incidental 
injuries  inseparable  from  war,  had  betrayed  her;  and  that  she  thought, 
as  her  treaties  bade  her  think,  that  the  principle  before  us  could  only  be 
matter  of  convention."^ 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  Szceden,  practically  affirming  that  this  sup- 
posed right  of  the  neutral  was  inconsistent  with  the  clear  right  of  the 
belligerent.  As  to  Denmark,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  year  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  1780,  she  signed  a  treaty  against  the  principle,  free  ships 
make  free  goods,  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  in  favor  of  it  on  the  8th.  By 
the  convention  of  1794,  Denmark  and  Szveden  rcnczved  the  renunciation 
of  the  maxim,  free  ships  make  free  goods,  which  they  had  made  in  their 


^Ward,  pp.  164-5. 
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treaties,  about  one  hundred  years  before.  These  treaties  had  never  been 
abrogated,  and  by  this  convention  these  States  declared  that  they  claimed 
no  advantaj^es  other  than  those  which  were  clearly  founded  upon  their 
respective  treaties  with  the  dilTerent  Powers  at  war.  Denmark,  more- 
over, especially  confirmed  her  ancient  treaty,  referring,  in  her  instruc- 
tipns,  to  her  merchants/  to  her  treaty  of  1670  with  England,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a  certificate  amongst  the  ship's 
papers  to  prove  that  the  cargo  belonged  to  a  neutral  Pozver,  and  ordered 
her  magistrates  in  1793  to  deliver  such  necessary  certificates. 

But  what  did  the  author  of  the  League-  itself  do  ?  Why,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1793,  Russia  herself  declared  that  her  treaty  with  France 
of  1786,  in  which  the  tzvo  principles  which  have  been  so  much  discussed 
were  contained,  was  no  longer  obligatory  until  the  restoration  of  order 
in  France.^  She  w^ent  much  farther,  however,  and  renewed  in  the  same 
year  her  treaty  with  England  of  1766,  the  stipulations  of  which  were, 
that  neutral  commerce  should  be  carried  on  "according  to  the  principles 
and  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  generally  recognized.^ 

Nor  did  she  even  stop  here,  but  on  the  same  day  entered  into  another 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  two  Powers  engaged  to  prevent 
neutrals  "from  giving,  on  this  occasion  of  common  concern  to  every 
civilized  State,  any  protection  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  neutrality,  to  the  commerce  or  property  of  the  French 
on  the  sea  or  in  the  ports  of  France."  ^ 

In  the  very  same  year,  Great  Britain  concluded  treaties  containing 
articles  to  the  same  effect,  with  Spain."  with  Russia,'  and  with  Austria.* 

France,  the  most  important  member  of  the  Russian  League,  was  not 
the  last  to  throw  overboard  the  doctrine  for  the  propagation  of  which - 
it  was  established. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1793,^  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention  de- 
clared that  enemies'  goods  on  board  neutral  vessels  were  good  prize: 
that  the  vessels  were  to  be  released  and  freight  paid  by  the  captor?. 


II 
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iPeb.  22,  1793. 
^Manning,  p.  272. 
^De  Martens,  vol. 
^Ibid.  432. 
^Ibid.  V.  440. 
^Ibid.  All. 
■'Ibid.  485. 
»Ibid.  489. 
^Ibid.  382. 
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On  the  21st  of  March,  1797,  the  Executive  Directory  issued  a  similar 
decree/ 

CXCVI.  So  much  for  the  fruits  of  the  first  armed  neutrality.  The 
soundness  of  the  principle,  and  the  faith  of  the  engagements,  were 
wafted,  with  the  first  breath  of  war,  to  those  winds  which  bore  the 
fleets  and  privateers  of  the  neutral  league,  now  become  belligerent,  to 
execute  not  the  new  but  the  ancient  maritime  international  law. 

"Atque  idem  venti  vela  Udemque  ferunt."  ^ 

CXCVII.  The  conduct  of  the  United  States  of  North  America  with 
respect  to  this  subject,  deserves  especial  notice.  This  nation  had  been 
the  cause  of  that  war  during  the  course  of  which  appeared  the  first 
armed  neutrality.  It  was  at  least  her  apparent  interest  to  sanction  the 
new  law.  Still  more  was  she  animated  to  do  so  by  her  resentment  to- 
wards Great  Britain  and  by  gratitude  to  France ;  but  her  conduct  with 
respect  to  this  matter  has  been,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
marked  not  only  by  perfect  consistency,  but  by  preference  for  duty 
and  right  over  interest  and  the  expediency  of  the  moment. 

The  treaty  of  the  United  States  with  France  in  1780,  was  founded 
upon  the  stipulations  of  1778,  by  which  this  Power,  as  far  as  her  own 
predilections  and  private  wishes  were  concerned,  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  abide. 

In  her  treaty  with  England  of  1795,''  these  predilections  and  wishes, 
which  had  found  their  legitimate  issue  in  particular  conventions,  were 
abandoned,  and  their  place  was  taken  by  the  ancient  general  law.  By 
the  seventeenth  article  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  agreed  that 
enemies'  property  on  board  her  vessels  should  be  confiscated,  the  ship 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cargo  being  allowed  to  depart  without  hind- 
rance;  but  that,  on  just  suspicion,  the  vessels  themselves  might  be 
detained  and  carried  into  the  nearest  port  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
and  adjudicating  upon  them. 

CXCVIII.  It  was  of  course  perfectly  competent  to  this  Power  to 
make  these  two  different  treaties  with  different  States,  and  to  her  en- 
during honor,  she  adhered  to  both  under  circumstances  of  some  diffi- 
culty. 


^De  Martens,  vol.  v,  393. 

^Ovid,  Ep.  vii. 

^De  Martens,  vol.  v,  p.  672. 
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In  1798,  France  promulgated^  a  new  doctrine  to  the  United  States, 
viz.,  that  as  this  Power  was  bound  to  treat  France  as  the  most  favored 
nation,  it  was  also  bound  not  to  allow  French  property  on  board  Ameri- 
can ships  to  be  seized  by  British  cruisers,  while  they  prevented  the 
seizure  of  British  property  in  the  same  situation  by  the  French.  This 
demand  was  refused,  and  France  threatened  war  in  consequence.  It 
is  most  truly  said  by  Mr.  Ward,^  that  the  answers  of  the  United  States 
to  France  were  models  of  dignified  and  convincing  argument. 

"Before  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain"  (it  is  represented  in  one  of 
these  notes),  "the  treaty  with  France  existed.  It  follows,  then,  that  the 
rights  of  England  being  neither  diminished  nor  increased  by  compact, 
remained  perfectly  in  their  natural  state,  which  is  to  seize  enemies'  prop- 
erty wherever  found ;  and  this  is  the  received  and  allowed  practice  oi 
all  nations,  where  no  treat}-  has  intervened."  A  nezv  laze  of  tiations,  it  is 
pretended,  was  introduced  by  the  aitned  neutrahty ;  but  who  were  the 
parties,  and  what  was  their  object?  "The  compact  was  in  its  own 
nature  confined,  with  respect  to  object  and  duration.  It  did  not  purport 
to  change,  nor  could  it  change  permanently  and  universally,  the  rights 
of  tuitions  not  becoming  parties  to  it.  The  desire  of  establishing  uni- 
versally the  principle,  that  neutral  bottoms  shall  make  neutral  goods,  is 
perhaps  felt  by  no  nation  on  earth  more  strongly  than  by  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  no  nation  is  more  deeply  interested  in  its  establish- 
ment ;  but  the  wish  to  establish  a  principle  is  essentially  different  from  a 
determination  that  it  is  already  established.  The  interests  of  the  United 
States  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  wish ;  their  duty  forbids  them  to 
indulge  it,  when  decided  on  a  mere  right."^ 

"The  complaints  of  the  French,"  said  another  note  of  the  American 
Mmister  to  his  President,*  "had  reference,  amongst  other  things,  to  the 
abandonment  by  the  Americans  of  their  neutral  rights,  in  not  maintain- 
ing the  pretended  principles  of  the  modern  laze  of  nations,  that  free  ships 
make  free  goods ;  and  that  timber  and  naval  stores  are  not  contraband 
of  zvar. 

"The  necessity,  however,  for  the  strong  and  express  stipulations  of 
the  armed  neutrality  itself  by  all  the  various  Powers  which  joined  it. 
showed"  (as  the  note  went  on  to  state)  "that  those  maxims  were  not  in 
themselves  law,  but  merely  the  stipulations  of  compact:  that,  by  the 


4 


iWard,  p.  167. 

2/bjd.   167. 

•V&iW.  168.  citing  Collection  of  Acts,  198,  etc. 

*Mr.  Pinckney  to  General  IVashington. 
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real  law,  belligerents  had  a  right  to  seize  the  property  of  enemies  on 
board  the  ships  of  friends ;  that  treaties  alone  could  oblige  them  to  re- 
nounce it ;  and  that  America,  therefore,  could  not  be  accused  of  par- 
tiality to  Great  Britain,  because  she  did  not  compel  her  to  renounce  it."^ 

CXCIX.  In  the  year  1795,  the  United  States  made  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  including  a  stipulation  the  reverse  of  that  contained  in  their 
treaty  with  ^England  in  the  same  year.  In  the  Spanish  treaty  it  is 
stipulated,  that  cargoes  in  neutral  ships  shall  be  free,  no  distinction  being 
made  as  to  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  merchandises.- 

In  1799,  the  United  States  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  by  the 
12th  article  of  which  they  declared,  that  as  experience  showed  that  the 
maxim,  free  ships  make  free  goods,  had  not  been  respected  in  any  of 
the  wars  since  1785,  Prussia  and  the  United  States  should,  in  a  future 
time  of  peace,  either  separately  between  themselves,  or  jointly  with  other 
Powers,  concert  measures  for  the  future  condition  of  neutral  commerce 
in  time  of  war ;  meanwhile  these  two  Powers  agree  that  their  ships  shall 
conduct  themselves  as  favorably  towards  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
neutrals  as  the  course  of  the  war  then  existing  might  permit,  observing 
the  general  rules  of  international  law.^ 

But  in  the  next  year,  1800,  the  old  French  doctrine  of  free  ships 
free  goods,  enemy's  ships  enemy's  goods,  was  incorporated  into  a  treaty 
between  France  and  the  United  States.* 

During  the  war  which  commenced  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  in  1812,  the  Prize  Court  of  the  former  uniformly  enforced 
the  generally  acknowledged  rule  of  international  law,  that  enemies' 
goods  in  neutral  vessels  are  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation,  except 
as  to  such  Powers  with  whom  the  American  Government  had  stipu- 
lated, by  subsisting  treaties,  the  contrary  rule,  that  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods. ^ 

CC.  In  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1797,  between  Russia  and  En- 
gland, the  article  which  relates  to  neutral  commerce*  is  silent  on  the 
question,  and  therefore  the  old  law  remained  unchanged. 

In  the  next  year  (1798),  Russia  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Portugal. 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  but 
also  that  neutral  goods  in  an  enemy's  ship  should  be  conH seated. '' 

estate  Papers.  5,  281,  286. 

2Article  XV.     De  Martens,  vol.  vi,  p.  154. 

3/Wrf.  vi,  676. 

*Ib{d.    vii,  p.  103.— Articles  XIV,  XV. 

«Wheaton's  Elem.,  p.  580.— Ed.  Lawrence,  1855. 

«Article  X,  ibid.  362. 

^Article  XXIV,  ibid.  550. 
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CCI.  The  first  armed  neutrality^  took  its  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  ignoble  rivalship  of  contending  courtiers  and  the  vanity  of  a  dis- 
solute Empress  of  Russia.  The  second  armed  neutrality  had  not  a 
more  distinguished  origin;  it  was  the  oflFspring  of  a  mad  Emperor  of 
the  same  kingdom. 

■  The  question  of  convoy  is  connected  with  the  right  of  search,  and 
the  discussion  of  it  belongs  to  a  subsequent  chapter;  but. it  should  be 
mentioned  here,  as  having  excited  some  irritation  in  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  Courts  against  England ;  this,  however,  had  been  allayed  by 
the  mission  of  I^ord  Whitworth,  the  English  Ambassador  to  Copen- 
hagen. 

At  this  juncture  the  Russian  Emperor  Paul  claimed,  without  a 
shadow  of  reason,"  the  island  of  Malta,  which  had  been  recently  ceded 
to  the  English.  He  had  become  Grand  Master  of  the  once  celebrated 
order  of  the  knights  in  that  island,  and  his  attachment  to  this  imaginary 
distinction  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  his  con- 
tinually increasing  insanity  manifested  itself.  The  refusal  of  England 
to  surrender  this  island  exasperated  Paul,  and,  with  an  open  contempt 
oi  the  stipulations  of  an  existing  treaty,'  he  laid  an  embargo  on  all 
British  property  within  his  dominions,  and  with  a  semi-Asiatic  notion 
of  justice,  ordered  one  British  vessel  to  be  burned  because  another  had 
escaped  from  hann.* 

The  next  step  of  Russia  was  characteristic;  it  was  to  renew  the 
abandoned  armed  neutrality,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
how  little  the  League  had  ever  been  concerned  with  general  interna- 
tional justice,  and  how  obviously  it  had  always  been  intended  to  injure 
one  particular  State.  Sweden,^  Denmark,^  and  Prussia^  joined  the 
revived  confederacy,  which  contained  the  old  stipulations,  with  this 
important  addition : — 

"That  the  declaration  of  the  officers  who  shall  command  the  ship 
of  war,  or  ships  of  war,  of  the  King  or  Emperor,  which  shall  be  con- 


iManning,  p.  274. 

2He  alleged  the  treaty  of  1798,  which  was  a  treaty  of  subsidy,  in  which  no 
clause  affords  a  pretext  for  the  demand. — De  Martens,  vol.  vi,  p.  557. 

3The  12th  Article  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
the  goods  and  persons  of  neither  country  should  be  detained  or  confiscated. 

*De  Martens,  vol.  vii,  p.  155. 

5/6lrf. 

^Ibid.  181. 
^Ibid.  188. 
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voying  one  or  more  merchant  ships,  that  the  convoy  has  no  contraband 
goods  on  board,  shall  be  sufficient;  and  that  no  search  of  his  ship,  or 
the  other  ships  of  the  convoy,  shall  be  permitted.  And  the  better  to 
insure  respect  to  those  principles,  and  the  stipulations  founded  upon 
them,  v^hich  their  disinterested  wishes  to  preserve  the  imprescriptible 
rights  of  neutral  nations  have  suggested,  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties, to  prove  their  sincerity  and  justice,  will  give  the  strictest  orders 
to  thejr  captains,  as  well  of  their  ships  of  war  as  of  their  merchant 
ships,  to  load  no  part  of  their  ships,  or  secretly  to  have  on  board  any 
articles,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  present  Convention,  may  be  considered 
as  contraband ;  and,  for  the  more  completely  carrying  into  execution 
this  command,  they  will  respectively  take  care  to  give  directions  to 
their  Courts  of  Admiralty  to  publish  it,  whenever  they  shall  think  it 
necessary ;  and,  to  this  end,  the  regulation  which  shall  contain  this 
prohibition,  under  the  several  penalties,  shall  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  present  Act,  that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance." 

This  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  positive  law  upon  contraband,  hap- 
pily, like  the  rest  of  the  treaty,  abortive,  does  not  require  further  dis- 
cussion in  this  place. 

By  other  articles  of  the  treaty,  mutual  assistance  is  promised  in  case 
of  attack.^ 

ecu.  The  second  Russian  League  was  destined  to  enjoy  even  a 
shorter  existence  than  the  first.  Great  Britain  began  her  war  upon  this 
new  confederacy  against  her  by  an  attack  upon  Denmark.  Nelson's 
immortal  victory  at  Copenhagen  was  followed  by  another  event  of 
great  importance  at  the  time,  and  which  demonstrated  in  what  personal 
feeling  the  new  League  had  originated.  There  is  no  despotism,  how- 
ever unlimited,  none,  however  absolute  and  unquestionable,  according 
to  the  positive  law  or  usage  of  the  country  over  which  it  is  exercised. 
as  not  to  find,  sooner  or  later,  some  check  in  the  necessities  and  feelings 
of  mankind.  The  tyranny  of  Domitian  and  Robespierre^  became  at 
last  unendurable  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  then  ensued,  by 
violent  means,  their  death.  The  ferocious  acts  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
and  the  well-founded  belief  that  they  sprang,  in  a  great  measure  at 
least,  from  a  disordered  brain,  brought  about  at  this  critical  period  a 
similar  result :  not,  however,  from  the  combination  of  the  humble  and 
great,  but  from  the  aristocracy  alone.  Paul  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  stage  on  which  he  was  acting  so  terrible  a  part.     He  wa.s  assas- 


^De  Martens,  vol.  vii,  p.  172.  .  . 

2Sed  periit  postquam  cerdonibus  esse  timendus  Coeperat;  hoc  nocuit  Lamiarum 
caede  madenti."    Juv.  Sat.  iv,  153. 
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.sinated,  and.  as  it  is  generally,  and  certainly  not  without  good  warrant, 
believed,  in  accordance  with  the  deliberate  resolution  of  the  notables  ot 
his  Court.  The  act  has  indeed  been  defended  as  a  necessary  measure 
of  self-defense,  no  other  remedy  being  supplied  for  such  an  emergency 
by  the  constitution  of  Russia.  We  are  only  concerned  in  tliis  work  with 
the  result,  which  was  very  remarkable.  Alexander,  the  successor  to 
Paul,  immediately  concluded  a  treaty  \vith  England,  which  adjusted  the 
dispute.  By  this  treaty,  in  June,  1801,  certain  concessions  were  made 
by  England  respecting  conz'oy,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  goods  em- 
barked in  neutral  ships  should  be  free,  except  contraband  and  the  prop- 
erty of  enemies.  Thus  was  the  old  rule  reestablished  between  Russia 
and  England,  and  to  this  treaty  both  Sweden  and  Denmark  acceded.^ 

CCIII.  Among  the  most  remarkable  works  upon  international  juris- 
prudence which  the  crisis  of  the  second  armed  neutrality  produced, 
were  the  Letters  of  Sidpicins,  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  a  Speech,  after- 
wards published  by  the  same  distinguished  statesman,  upon  the  treaty 
between  England  and  Russia  in  1801. 

In  the  Letters,  Lord  Grenville — who  had  but  recently  resigned  the 
office  of  foreign  secretary,  which  he  had  filled  for  many  years — main- 
tained, with  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  much  erudition,  great 
vigor  of  logic,  and  manly  eloquence,  the  ancient  doctrines  of  inter- 
national law  against  those  of  the  armed  neutrality. 

In  the  Speech,^  he  declared  that  dangerous  concessions,  with  respect 
to  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade,  to  contraband  of  war  and  blockade, 
had  been  made  by  Great  Britain.  These  subjects  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. With  respect,  however,  to  enemy's  goods  on  board  neutral 
ships,  Lord  Grenville  admitted  that  it  was  fully  recognized  by  the 
second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  Convention,  which  implied  an 
abandonment  of  the  opposite  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods,  on  the 
part  of  the  Northern  Powers.^ 


^De  Martens,  vol.  vii,  pp.  260-281,  contains  the  three  treaties.  Russia  ha'1 
only  a  few  days  before  made  a  treaty  with  Sweden,  embodjnng  the  articles  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  March.  1801  (De  Martens,  vol.  vii,  p.  329),  so  that,  in 
one  and  the  same  week,  Russia  embodied  the  two  opposite  principles  in  her 
treaties  with  the  same  nation ;  and  it  has  been  gravely  argued  that  the  treaties 
constitute  the  international  law  on  this  subject!     Manning,  278. 

2The  argument  was  sound ;  but  as  subsequent  treaties  upon  the  same  subject 
have  been  contracted  between  England  and  Russia,  the  concessions  have  no 
present  operation  or  effect. 

^Vide,  Phillimore's  Commentaries  upon  International  Law,  3d  edition,  vol.  i. 
sec.  xlix,  where  this  remarkable  speech  is  referred  to  upon  the  important  ques- 
tion of  permanent  alterations  of  general  international  law  being  introduced  into 
a  treaty. 
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PRADIER-FODERE:    Traite  de  Droit  International  Public  Euro- 
pcen  et  Americain.     Paris,  1885-1906 

P.  Pradier-Fodere.  French  publicist;  born  in  1826;  died  in  1904;  member  of 
the  Institute  of  International  Law.  His  chief  work  in  the  domain  of  interna- 
tional law  is  his  elaborate  Traite  de  Droit  International  Public,  Europeen  et 
Americain,  1885-1906,  8  volumes. 

M.  Pradier-Fodere  spent  a  number  of  years  in  South  America  and  became 
very  familiar  with  Latin-American  conditions.  His  work,  as  the  title  shows, 
considers  international  law  both  from  the  European  and  American  standpoint, 
and  is  highly  regarded  on  the  continent  and  in  Latin  America. 

He  also  published  an  annotated  edition  of  Vattel,  1863,  a  translation  of 
Grotius'  De  jure  belli  ac  pads,  1867,  and  Cours  de  Droit  Diplomatique,  1880. 


Volume  S,  page  i~6. — Privateering  cast  a  sinister  light  upon  the 
maritime  rules  which  preceded  the  peace  of  Ryswick  (1697)  and  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713);  the  vexations  to  which  the  English  cor- 
sairs subjected  the  navigation  of  neutral  States,  especially  during  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  along  with  the  violent  conduct  of 
the  North  American  ship  owners  during  the  independence  war  of  the 
American  colonies,  led  the  most  of  the  European  States,  upon  the  ap- 
peal of  Russia  (1780),  to  unite  for  the  protection  of  maritime  com- 
merce, in  time  of  war,  "in  order  that  through  the  common  efforts  of 
all  the  neutral  maritime  Powers,  there  might  be  established,  in  behalf 
of  the  mercantile  navigation  of  the  neutral  Nations,  a  natural  system 
founded  upon  justice  which  might  ser\'e  as  a  rule  to  the  centuries  to 
come."^     But  this   system  never  took   form   in   a  universal  maritime 


iThe  arbitrary  proceedings,  injurious  to  the  neutrals,  led  Russia  in  1780,  to 
establish  in  behalf  of  the  navigation  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  neutrals,  a 
system  of  principles  which  has  since  been  termed  the  system  of  armed  neu- 
trality. The  belligerent  Powers  (at  that  time  they  were  France,  Spain  and 
Great  Britain)  which  should  have  refused  to  recognize  this  system,  were  to 
have  been  constrained  by  a  naval  force  of  the  neutral  nations.  The  system 
of  armed  neutrality  was  formally  notified  by  Russia  to  the  Courts  of  Ver- 
sailles, of  Madrid  and  of  London,  and  the  neutral  Powers  having  been  invited 
to  join  this  system  it  was  immediately  adopted  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal  and  the  Two  Sicilies  which  entered  into  special  con- 
ventions with  Russia  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  most  of  these  Powers  were 
not  satisfied  to  make  their  accession  to  this  system  known  to  the  belligerent 
Powers,  but  they  notified  the  fact  to  each  other,  and  several  of  them  made 
answer  to  that  notification  by  forwarding  an  act  of  acceptation,  so  that  a  con- 
ventional league  was  established  between  these  States,  a  real  defensive  alliance, 
with  the  object  of  insuring  the  rights  of  the  neutrals.  Furthermore,  the  Powers 
of  the  North  decided  in  principle  that  within  the  Baltic  Sea,  as  a  closed  sea, 
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code,  and  what  is  more,  during  the  various  wars  which  followed,  the 
principles  upon  which  it  was  based  have  not  been  observed  by  the 
very  Powers  which  had  been  the  first  to  propose  it.  A  second  league, 
likewise  brought  about  by  Russia  in  1800,  yielded  no  greater  results, 
received  the  approval  of  fewer  States  than  that  of  1780  and  came  to 
an  end  after  a  short  time.^ 

Page  god.  Section  j.??o. — It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  armed 
neutrality  to  which  reference  is  made  so  frequently,  that  is  to  say,  the 
neutrality  protected  by  an  armed  force  organized  by  a  neutral  Power, 
solely  with  that  object  in  view,  is  not  a  special  kind  of  neutrality,  but 
merely  a  more  or  less  efficacious  manner  of  protecting  ordinary  neu- 
trality if  the  latter  stands  in  danger  of  being  violated  by  powerful  bel- 
ligerents.    Furthermore,  any  neutrality  must  be  able  to  defend  its 

hostilities  should  not  be  permitted.  France  and  Spain  looked  with  favor  upon 
the  system  of  armed  nentraHty,  but  England  declared  that  she  would  continue 
lo  abide  by  the  clearest  and  most  generally  accepted  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  by  the  stipulations  of  her  treaties  of  commerce.  But  in  view  of  the 
energetic  attitude  of  the  neutral  Powers  which  had  manifested  a  firm  will  to 
defend  their  pretensions  in  common,  she  enjoined  upon  her  ship  owners  to 
act  less  rigorously  toward  them.  But  there  is  no  league,  however  closely 
formed,  which  does  not  end  by  disintegrating,  and  the  league  of  armed  neu- 
trality did  not  escape  this  fate  during  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution.  Russia 
herself  which  had  been  its  original  instrumentality,  abandoned  it.  See:  Memoire 
ou  Precis  historique  sur  la  ncutralite  armee  et  son  origine,  suivi  de  pieces 
justificatives,  by  Count  de  Goertz  (Basle,  1801)  ;  Nouveau  memoire  ou  precis 
historique  sur  I'association  des  Puissances  neutres  connue  sous  le  nom  de  la 
ncutralite  armee,  avec  des  pieces  justificatives,  1798;  Castera,  Histoire  dc 
Catherine  II.  In  regard  to  this  league,  its  antecedents,  the  laborious  negotia- 
tions which  preceded  its  conclusion  and  the  facts  which  led  thereto,  it  is  best 
to  read  up  on  these  matters  in  the  very  substantial  and  complete  work  of  Mr. 
Paul  Fauchille,  entitled :  French  Diplomacy  and  the  League  of  Neutrals  of  1780 
(Paris,  1893). 

The  wars  of  those  troublous  times  brought  again  home  to  the  Powers 
of  the  North  the  necessity  to  insure  the  rights  of  the  neutral  flag 
by  means  of  defensive  alliances.  Hence,  the  second  armed  neutrality  in 
18(X).  To  this  effect,  Russia  concluded  treaties  with  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Prussia.  The  principles  of  the  first  armed  neutrality  were  resanctioned  by 
it,  increased  and  interpreted  as  appeared  then  necessary.  Yet,  this  new  armed 
neutrality  was  not  adopted  by  as  many  Powers  as  the  first;  its  life  was  only  of 
short  duration.  Six  nionths  after  its  conclusion,  Great  Britain  succeeded  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  Russia  through  a  maritime  convention  to  which  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  were  compelled  to  accede.  In  1807  Russia  informed  England 
that  she  regarded  the  maritime  convention  as  annulled  and  reaffirmed  the  basis 
of  the  armed  neutrality  by  pledging  herself  never  to  depart  from  that  system. 
Later  on,  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Oerebro  Treaty  between  Sweden, 
England  and  Russia  (1812),  neither  the  maritime  convention  nor  the  system 
of  armed  nentralitv  were  reestablished.  See :  Kliiber,  Droit  des  gens  moderne 
de  I'Europe,  Sections  307,  308,  309,  edition  of  1874,  pp.  440,  441. 
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rights,  and,  in  this  sense,  we  may  affirm  that  neutrality  must  be 
armed.  When  threatened,  then  without  overstepping  their  neutraHty. 
the  neutral  States  may  evidently  increase  their  forces  and  hold  them 
ready,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  may  by  force  of  arms  oppose 
any  attempt  against  their  position  as  neutrals,  provided  that  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  them  do  not  exceed  the  defensive  needs  of  the  legiti- 
mate protection  of  their  rights.  This  contingency,  when  such  meas- 
ures are  to  be  taken,  presents  itself  especially  in  the  case  where  neu- 
tral States  should  be  exposed  to  find  their  neutrality  violated  by  a 
belligerent  whose  territory  is  nearby,  vicinal  or  contiguous.  The  de- 
fense of  its  neutralit}'-  is  a  national  and  international  duty  of  every 
neutral"  State ;  it  preve.nts  wars  from  extending  over  large  areas;  it 
limits  the  arena  of  battle.^  When  neutral  States  observe  neutrality 
without  taking  military  measures  to  defend  it  in  case  of  need,  neu- 
trality is  said  to  be  peaceful  in  contradistinction  to  armed  neutrality; 
but  it  is  an  inappropriate  expression,  because  any  neutrality,  even 
armed  neutrality,  is  a  peaceful  neutrality,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  neu- 
trals arming  solely  to  protect  their  neutrality  do  so  only  to  remain  at 
peace.  The  expressions  peaceful  and  armed  do  not,  moreover,  ex- 
press necessarily  opposite  ideas :  the  former  refers  to  a  moral  dispo- 
sition, and  the  second  expresses  a  fact.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
this  inexact  designation  is  merely  another  manifestation  of  the  ten- 
dency of  writers  to  indulge  in  subtle  and  clever  language.  The  term 
armed  neutrality  has  also  been  given  to  certain  alliances  which,  be- 
cause of  the  inetticiency  of'their  isolated  forces,  various  neutral  States 
have  contracted  in  view  of  a  common  defense,  when  their  interests 
were  identic,  in  order  to  compel  belligerents  to  recognize  their  rights 
and,  betimes,  their  pretensions.  The  armed  neutralities  of  1780  and 
of  1800  between  the  Powers  of  the  North,  are  a  very  memorable 
example  of  such  alliances,  although,  according  to  the  observation  of 
Kleen,  they  were  not  confined  to  the  defense  of  rights  or  recognized ; 
they  did  not  institute  new  legislation;  and  they  have  been  nothing 
more  than  an  armed  neutrality  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.^ 


^Evidently  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  neutrals  he  challenged,  in  order  to 
justify  their  military  measures  calculated  to  defend  their  neutrality  against  the 
enterprises  of  the  belligerents ;  imminence  of  such  a  danger  sufficiently  justifies 
them  to  resort  to  these  measures. 

2Kleen,  Lois  et  usages  de  la  neutralite,  1898,  book  I,  cliap.  2.  sec.  22,  vol.  i, 
p.  119,  note  1. 
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TRESCOT:     The  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution.    New  York,  1852. 

William  Henry  Trescot.  American  publicist  and  diplomat ;  born  in  1822 ; 
died  in  1898 ;  studied  law  at  Harvard  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843 ; 
assistant  secretary  of  state  in  1860;  member  of  State  Legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina; counsel  for  United  States  before  Halifax  Fishery  Commission  in  1877; 
minister  to  Chile  and  delegate  to  Pan  American  Congress  in  Washington.  His 
writings  include  The  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  1852,  An  American  View  of 
the  Eastern  Question,  1854,  and  The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Administrations 
of  Washington  and  Adams,  1857. 


Page  "^2. — The  second  event  to  which  reference  has  been  made  as 
exciting  the  hopes  of  American  statesmen,  and  exercising  a  large 
though  indirect  influence  upon  the  relative  position  of  the  belligerents, 
was  the  formation  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780.^  Its  history  is 
important  under  two  aspects — first,  as  affecting  the  practical  combina- 
tion of  European  nations,  and  second,  as  declaring  a  new  system  of 
maritime  law.  The  treaty  of  1763  had,  to  a  great  extent,  separated 
England  from  a  continental  connexion,  and  in  the  war  with  her 
colonies  she  was  absolutely  without  an  ally.  The  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  the  declaration  of  war  by  Spain,  the 
very  uncertain  temper  of  Holland,  compelled  England  to  renew,  if 
possible,  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  European  Powers.  Sir  James 
Harris,  afterwards  better  known  as  Lord  INl^almesbury,  was  despatched 
to  St.  Petersburgh  to  effect,  if  possible,  a  political  combination.  San- 
guine, adroit,  and  bold,  he  hoped  too  soon,  moved  too  fast,  and  ven- 
tured too  much  ;  and  without  paradox  it  may  be  said  that  his  very 
ability  disabled  him.  He  found  the  power  of  the  court  divided  be- 
tween Potemkin,  a  rising,  and  Panin,  a  setting  favorite.  He  secured 
the  one,  but  provoked  the  other :  and  although  he  estimated  their  posi- 
tions rightly,  he  found,  to  use  the  apt  comparison  of  Goertz,  that  if 
Count  Panin  was  "a  star  that  hastened,  visibly  to  its  decline,  it  was 

^Flassans,  Diplomatie  Frangaise,  vol.  vii.  Garden's  Traites  de  Paix,  tome 
cinquieme,  chap.  xxi.  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 
Notices  Historiqucs  stir  Ic  Systcmc  de  la  Neutralite  Armee,  et  son  Origine,  par 
M.  le  Comte  de  Goertz.  Diplom.  Corresp.  of  the  Revolution.  Hautefeuille, 
Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neutres;  Discours  Preliminaire.  Wheaton's 
History  of  International  Law. 
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Still  above  the  horizon,  and  those  even  who  most  desired  to  see  it  dis- 
appear, still  believed  that  they  stood  in  need  of  its  light."  Having 
obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Potemkin,  two  private  interviews 
with  the  Empress  Catharine,  he  succeeded,  after  some  important  con- 
cessions, in  persuading  her  to  consent  to  an  English  alliance.  But 
when  he  received,  in  reply  to  his  home-communications,  full  powers  to 
negotiate  such  a  treaty,  he  discovered  to  his  mortification  that  Panin, 
to  whom  the  English  alliance  was  both  politically  and  personally  dis- 
tasteful, and  from  whom  the  preliminary  interviews  with  Catharine 
had  been  carefully  concealed,  had  succeeded  in  undoing  his  work,  and 
as  Foreign  Minister  was  prepared  with  a  formal  refusal  to  negotiate. 
As  if  to  remedy  his  disappointment,  however,  news  soon  arrived  at 
St.  Petersburgh  of  the  seizure  of  two  Russian  vessels  laden  with  corn 
and  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  indignation  of 
Catharine,  peculiarly  sensitive  as  to  her  commerce,  blazed  out ;  and, 
supported  by  Potemkin,  Lord  Malmesbury,  with  great  ability,  used  the 
fortunate  accident  to  persuade  her  to  demand  from  Spain  peremptory 
satisfaction,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fit  out  a  fleet  at  Cronstadt  to  be 
sent  to  sea  at  the  first  opportunity.  These  preparations  were  again 
carefully  concealed  from  Count  Panin,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  naturally 
and  joyfully  anticipated  their  inevitable  result — an  embroilment  with 
Spain  and  her  belligerent  allies.  Panin  soon  discovered  the  extent  and 
direction  of  this  well-contrived  manoeuvre,  and  defeated  it  by  a  policy 
at  once  bold  and  subtle.  He  expressed  deep  sympathy  with  the  natural 
indignation  of  the  Empress  at  this  violation  of  her  neutral  rights,  but 
suggested  that  instead  of  being  an  exceptional  case  needing  correc- 
tion, it  proceeded  from  a  false  system  of  public  law,  against  which  now 
was  the  time  to  protest.  If  England  agreed  with  Russia  in  condemn- 
ing the  seizure,  the  condemnation  by  Russia  of  the  principle  would  be 
equally  acceptable.  He  therefore  persuaded  the  Empress  to  publish  a 
declaration  to  all  the  belligerents  that  such  a  violation  of  neutral  rights 
would  not  be  tolerated,  and  to  call  upon  all  the  northern  and  neutral 
Powers  to  make  common  cause  in  defense  of  the  just  principles  of 
maritime  law.  He  satisfied  her  that  this  was  not  only  conformable 
to  the  desire  of  the  English  Ambassador,  but  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  a  great  league  for  a  high  and  worthy  purpose.  He  further  induced 
her  to  keep  her  communications  to  the  foreign  courts  secret  until  they 
should  have  reached  their  destination.     The  despatches  were  written 
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and  the  couriers  started,  without  any  discovery  by  Lord  Malmesbury- 
of  the  nature  of  their  missives.  The  Empress  indeed  informed  him 
that  in  a  day  or  two  such  communications  would  be  made  to  his  court 
as  would  amply  satisfy  their  desires,  and  this  gracious  news  he  him- 
self hastened  to  communicate.  Great  then  was  the  surprise  and  indig- 
nation of  the  English  Cabinet  when  they  received  from  Russia  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  maritime  law  contradicting  the  whole  practice  of 
the  English  Government,  and  striking  at  the  foundation  of  the  system 
which  England  had  aliways  haughtily  maintained,  and  could  at  this  very- 
juncture  least  of  all  afford  to  dispense  with.  Russia  demanded  that 
free  ships  should  make  free  goods — that  even  the  coasting  trade  of 
belligerents  should  be  opened  to  neutrals — that  contraband  should  be 
limited  and  blockades  stringent.  England  received  the  declaration 
coldly.  The  northern  Powers  eagerly  combined  with  Russia  to  form 
a  league  in  the  defense  of  this  system,  and  the  belligerents  whom  Lord 
]\Ialmesbury  hoped  to  discomfort  seized  their  advantage.  Spain  made 
restitution,  and  in  recognizing  the  justice  of  the  new  code  pleaded  the 
arbitrary  violence  of  England  as  her  excuse  for  having  violated  it ; 
while  France  approved  the  magnanimous  wisdom  of  the  Empress,  and 
readii)-  consented  to  what,  by  the  ordinances  of  1778,  she  had  already 
enacted  in  principle  as  the  law  of  her  own  marine.  Unwilling  to  aban- 
don principles  which  she  had  openly  avowed  and  always  acted  upon, 
England  saw  her  last  hope  of  a  continental  alliance  destroyed  by  this 
European  league.  Irritated  by  Holland's  evasion  as  to  her  treaty  obli- 
gations, and  the  adhesion  of  that  republic  to  the  armed  neutrality  soon 
after,  England  declared  war  against  the  Dutch.  The  practical  result 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality  therefore  was  to  add  one  more  to  the  open 
enemies  of  England,  and  to  render  still  more  impracticable  any  com- 
pensating alliance.  In  this  view  it  was  certainly  to  the  United  States 
an  event  of  great  importance. 

Considered  as  a  declaration  of  a  new  system  of  maritime  law,  in- 
tended to  guard  neutral  rights  and  check  the  supreme  dominion  of  the 
English  navy,  it  is  far  from  deserving  the  importance  attached  to  it 
at  the  time.  In  the  first  place  it  took  its  rise  in  an  accidental  intrigue, 
and  was  never  at  any  time  more  than  a  diplomatic  by-play  of  tem- 
porary interest.  It  passed  its  short  life  without  activity,  and  died  of 
natural  exhaustion:  and  the  Empress  herself  judged  it  rightly  when 
she  told  Lord  Malmesbury  that  it  should  be  called  rather  nnllite  armee 
than  netitralite  armee.     The  great  maritime  belligerent  Powers  who 
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acceded  to  it,  never  recognized  its  principles  except  when  convenient, 
and  it  did  not  even  reflect  the  practice  of  Russia  itself.  For  in  a  des- 
patch dated  26th  May,  1780,  Lord  Malmesbury  says  of  Admiral  Greig, 
an  eminent  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  "As  soon  as  he  read  the  declar- 
ation and  saw  the  grounds  on  which  the  instructions  were  to  be  made, 
he  collected  the  various  sentences  which  had  been  pronounced  last  war 
in  the  Archipelago  by  the  Russian  tribunal  instituted  for  that  purpose, 
and  at  which  he  frequently  presided,  on  neutral  ships.  After  proving 
in  the  clearest  manner  that  they  confiscated  and  condemned  Turkish 
property  wherever  they  found  it,  and  the  only  prizes  they  made  were 
such  property  on  board  neutral  ships,  he  gave  in  the  whole  to  Count 
Czernicheff,  signifying  that  as  a  faithful  and  affectionate  servant  of 
the  Empress  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  set  before  her  eyes,  that  if 
she  carried  her  present  measures  into  execution  she  would  act  in  direct 
contradiction  to  herself."  ^ 

In  the  next  place  the  declaration,  "free  ships,  free  goods,"  was  not 
the  statement  of  a  principle,  but  the  expression  of  an  interest — an 
interest  as  shifting  as  any  of  those  movable  necessities  which  have 
always  regulated  political  combinations,  never  recognized  in  war  by 
those  very  belligerents  who  have  declaimed  about  it  in  peace.  The 
effort  to  elevate  it  into  an  international  law  has  been  only  a  struggle 
to  legalize  one  sort  of  selfishness  at  the  expense  of  another;  and  such 
a  rule  can  take  its  place  only  in  a  system  which,  in  the  emphatic  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  "if  it  is  consistent,  has  for  its  real  purpose 
an  entire  abolition  of  capture  in  war — that  is,  in  other  words,  to 
change  the  nature  of  hostility  as  it  has  ever  existed  among  mankind, 
and  to  introduce  a  state  of  things  not  yet  seen  in  the  world — that  of 
a  militar)^  war  and  a  commercial  peace."  - 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  however,  fancied  that  they  saw 
in  the  sentiment  of  this  purely  selfish  coalition,  indication  of  such  a 
general  liberality  of  political  judgment  as  would  respond  to  the  spirit 
of  their  resistance.  Although  discouraged  by  the  more  sober  wisdom 
and  better  information  of  the  French  court,  they  expressed  in  strong 
resolutions  their  approbation  of  the  code  of  the  neutrality,  forwarded 
these  resolutions  through  Mr.  Adams  to  the  various  courts  who  had 
entered  into  the  league,  and  finally,  on  December  19,  1780,  despatched 
Mr.  Francis  Dana  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburgh.     In  their  instruc- 


^Malmesbury's  Diaries,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  264. 

^Judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  upon  the  Swedish  convoy,  in  the 
case  of  the  ship  Maria,  Paulsen,  master.  .     . 
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tions  they  say  to  him,  "You  will  readily  perceive  that  it  must  be  a 
leading  and  capital  point  if  these  United  States  shall  be  formally  ad- 
mitted as  a  party  to  the  convention  of  the  neutral  maritime  Powers 
for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  commerce.  This  regulation,  in  which 
the  Empress  is  deeply  interested,  and  from  which  she  has  derived  so 
much  glory,  will  open  the  way  for  your  favorable  reception,  which  we 
have  greater  reason  to  expect,  as  she  has  publicly  invited  the  belliger- 
ent Powers  to  accede  thereto."  ^ 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  maintenance  of  their  own  free- 
dom was  quite  enough  for  the  attention  of  Congress ;  and  it  was,  to 
say  the  least,  a  broad  interpretation  of  Catharine's  invitation  to  sup- 
pose themselves  included  under  the  term  belligerents.  But  it  must 
be  said  for  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  that  they  never  forgot  what  they 
intended  to  be :  and  the  uniform  language  of  their  diplomacy  was 
bold  even  to  what  their  circumstances  might  have  stigmatized  as 
presumption.  But  the  anxiety  with  which  they  sought  to  introduce 
themselves  into  the  affairs  of  Europe  was  ample  evidence  that  they 
did  not  intend  their  independence  to  be  isolation.  They  had  resolved  to 
be  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth — one  to  whom  the  politics  of  the 
world  were  to  be  matter  of  practical  interest,  and  thev  considered 
their  commerce  as  the  means  of  direct  connexion.  It  will  be  now 
generally  admitted  that  any  participation  by  the  United  States  in  this 
coalition  would  have  been  a  useless  complication  of  their  affairs,  serv- 
ing no  national  purpose  and  contributing  to  no  general  good.  The 
opportunity,  however,  was  never  offered ;  for  Mr.  Dana's  efforts,  how- 
ever able,  were  very  useless.  His  presence  in  St.  Petersburgh  resulted 
only  in  affording  Lord  Malmesbury  the  small  triumph  of  preventing 
his  public  reception  bv  Russia,  even  after  the  acknowledged  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  and  enabling  him  to  close  his  career  of 
disappointment  at  that  court  by  trusting  that  he  had  "suspended  the 
appearance  of  the  American  agent  here  in  public,  till  such  time  as  it 
may  take  place  without  having  any  disagreeable  or  extraordinary 
effect."  2 


'^Secret  Journal  of  Congress,  vol.  ii,  p.  358. 

-Malmesbury's  Diaries,  etc.,  vol.  i,  p.  506.    Despatch  to  Lord  Grantham,  March 
11.  1783. 
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TWISS:  The  Laiv  of  Nations  considered  as  Independent  Political 
Communities.  On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in 
Time  of  War.     Oxford,  1863.  " 

Sir  Travers  Twiss,  British  publicist;  born  in  1809;  died  in  1897.  As  professor 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  a  practicing  international  lawyer,  the  authority 
of  Sir  Travers  Twiss  is  justly  great.  Among  his  chief  works  art:— The  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  Peace,  1861,  second  edition  1884,  and  The 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  in  Time  of  War,  1863.  The  two  works  appeared 
in  a  French  edition  in  1887. 


Volume  II,  page  26/. — One  result  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780 
was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  common  concert  amongst  the  conti- 
nental Powers  on  the  subject  of  contraband  of  war,  although  such 
concert  could  only  take  effect  amongst  the  Powers  which  were  parties 
to  the  treaties  and  declarations  ;^  for  it  was  not  attempted  on  occa- 
sion of  either  of  the  armed  neutralities  of  1780  or  1800  to  set  aside 
the  treaty-engagements  as  to  contraband  of  war,  which  existed  be- 
tween the  Powers,  which  were  parties  to  either  Armed  Neutrality, 
respectively  and  Great  Britain;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  express 
stipulations  that  in  the  matter  of  contraband,  each  State  should  adhere 
to  its  existing  engagements  with  other  States.  It  is  consistent  there- 
fore with  the  custom  of  contracting  which  prevails  amongst  the 
European  Powers,  that  the  same  nation  should  have  different  conven- 
tions on  the  subject  of  contraband  of  war  with  different  nations. 
"Hence  it  arises,  that  the  catalogue  of  contraband  has  varied  very 
much,"  as  observed  by  Lord  Stowell,  "and  sometimes  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  assign  the  reason  of  the  variations,  owing 
to  particular  circumstances,  the  history  of  which  has  not  accompanied 
the  history  of  the  decisions."  - 


^The  Declarations  of  Prussia  on  the  subject  of  contraband  of  warwill  be 
found  in  Martens,  vol.  iii,  p.  247 ;  and  that  of  Austria  in  Martens,  vol.  iii,  p.  258. 

-The  Jongc  Maryarctha,  1  Ch.  Robinson,  p.  192. 
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WALKER:     The    Science    of    International    Law.     London,    1893. 

Thomas  Alfred  Walker.  English  publicist  and  clergyman ;  born  in  1862 ; 
fellow  and  lecturer  of  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge ;  senior  Whewell  scholar 
in  international  law,  1884;  examiner  in  constitutional  history,  roman  law  and 
jurisprudence  in  University  of  London;  member  of  the  International  Law  Asso- 
ciation and  of  several  other  societies  interested  in  international  and  social 
problems.  Among  his  publications  are:  The  Science  of  International  Law, 
1893 ;  A  Manual  of  Public  International  Law,  1895 ;  A  History  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  volume  1,  1899. 


Page  50?. — The  armed  neutrality  of  17<S0  was  an  outcome  of  the 
intrigues  of  Count  Panin  working  in  the  interests  of  France  and 
Prussia  upon  the  vanity  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  who  was  herself 
well-inclined  to  British  views. ^  Already  in  1778  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark had  approached  the  Empress  with  formal  proposals  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  combined  fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  neutral  trade  of 
the  north  against  all  attack.-  It  was  not  until  early  in  1780  that,  chaf- 
ing imder  the  indignities  to  which  she  deemed  herself  to  have  been 
subjected  by  the  submission  of  her  neutral  commerce  to  the  belligerent 
right  of  search  she  caused  to  be  presented  to  the  three  belligerent 
Courts  of  London,  Versailles  and  Madrid  a  Declaration,  wherein  she 
set  out  certain  principles  which,  without  departing  from  the  strict  and 
rigorous  neutrality  which  she  had  hithereto  inviolably  observed,  she 
expressed  herself  determined  alike  to  adopt  and  effectively  defend.' 
She  took  this  step,  she  said,  with  the  more  confidence  "qu'Elle  trouve 
consignes  ces  principes  dans  le  droit  primitif  des  peuples,  que  toute 
nation  est  fondee  a  reclamer.  et  que  les  Puissances  belligerantes  ne 
sauroient  les  invalider  sans  violer  les  loix  de  la  neutralite,  et  sans-j 
desavouer  les  maximes  qu'elles  ont  adoptees,  nommement  dans  dif-i 
ferens  traites  et  enp-agemens  publics." 


^Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Malmeshury,  vol.  i,  pp.  219  et  scq. 
Sir  J.  Harris  to  Viscount  Stormont,  April  24/May  5,  1780;  Ibid.  i.  299.  Same  to 
Same,  15/26  May.  1780.  Ibid.  i.  307.  Sir  James  Harris  to  Hugh  EUiott  7/18 
Feb.,  1782.  Ibid,  i,  pp.  485  ct  scq. 

-'Mr.  Harris  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  11/22  Dec,  1778,  Ibid,  i,  pp.  219-220.   Lord 
Hillsborough  was  unfortunate  enough  to  excite  the  wrath  of  Catharine  by  a 
jesting  remark  that  "Her  Imperial  Majesty's  commercial  navy  was  already  the 
best   guarded    in    Europe,    as    she    had    a   man-of-war    to    each    merchantman 
Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Mahnesbury,  vol.  i,  p.  219. 

^Declaration  of  Her  Majesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias  to  the  Courts  of 
London,  Versailles  and  Madrid,  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  ii,  p.  74. 
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The  principles  proclaimed  in  this  imposing  fashion  in  the  najne  of 
neutrality  and  universal  justice  are  set  forth  in  five  articles. 

1.  Que  les  vaisseaux  neutres  puissent  naviguer  librement  de  port 
en  port  et  sur  les  cotes  des  nations  en  guerre. 

2.  Que  les  effets  appartenans  aux  sujets  des  dites  Puissances  en 
guerre,  soyent  libres  sur  les  vaisseaux  neutres  a  I'exception  des  mar- 
chandises  de  contrebande. 

3.  Que  I'Tmperatrice  se  tient  quant  a  la  fixation  de  celles-ci  a  ce 
qui  est  enonce  dans  I'Art.  X  et  XI  de  son  traite  de  commerce  avec  la 
Grande-Bretagne,  en  etendant  ces  obligations  a  toutes  les  Puissances 
en  guerre. 

4.  Que  pour  determiner  ce  qui  caracterise  un  port  bloque,  on  n'ac- 
cord  cette  denomination  qu'a  celui,  ou  il  y  a  par  la  disposition  de  la 
Puissance,  qui  I'attaque  avec  des  vaisseaux  arretes  et  suffisamment 
proches,  un  danger  evident  d'entrer. 

5.  Que  ces  principes  servent  de  regie  dans  les  procedures  et  les 
jugemens  sur  la  legalite  des  prises.^ 

These  articles  became  the  basis  of  the  First  Armed  Neutrality.- 
The  reception  accorded  to  the  Imperial  Declaration  by  the  various 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  its  ultimate  fate  forms  a  sufficient  comment 
upon  its  character. 

Great  Britain,  stniggling  desperately  with  a  host  of  foes,  with  the 
combined  force  of  her  revolted  Colonies  and  of  her  ancient  enemies 
France  and  Spain,  could  little  afford  to  forfeit  the  goodwill  of  the 


'Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  ii,  p.  75.  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of 
Malmcsbury,  vol.  i,  p.  29L 

-'The  precise  extent  of  the  term  contraband  being  in  the  various  acts  of  acces- 
sion set  out  in  detail,  and  the  fifth  article  of  the  Imperial  program  being  fur- 
ther explained,  the  principles  of  the  first  armed  neutrality  were  four ;  viz. 

(1)  "Que  les  vaisseaux  neutres  puissent  naviguer  librement  de  port  en  port 
et  sur  les  cotes  des  nations  en  guerre." 

(2)  "Que  les  eflfets  appartenans  aux  sujets  des  dites  Puissances  en  guerre, 
soient  libres  sur  les  vaisseaux  neutres  a  I'exception  des  marchandises  de  contre- 
bande." ,  , 

(3)  "Que  pour  determiner  ce  qui  caracterise  un  port  bloque,  on  n  accorde 
cette  denomination  qn  a  celui.  ou  il  y  a  par  la  disposition  de  la  Puissance,  qui 
I'attaque  avec  des  vaisseaux  arretes  et  suffisamment  proches,  un  danger  evident 
d'entrer." 

(4)  "Que  les  vaisseaux  neutres  ne  peuvent  etre  arretes  que  sur  justcs  causes 
et  fait',  evidcns;  qu'ils  soient  juges  sans  retard;  que  la  procedure  soit  toujours 
uniforme.  prompte  et  legale,  et  que  chaque  fois,  outre  les  dedommagemens.  qu  on 
accorde  a  ceux  qui  ont  fait  des  pertes  sans  avoir  ete  en  f aute.  il  soit  rendu  une 
satisfaction   complette  pour  I'insulte   fait  au  pavilion." 

See  the  Convention  between  Russia  and  Denmark.  July  9.  1780;  Martens. 
Recueil,  vol.  ii,  pp.  103-107. 
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first  Power  of  the  North.  Yet  the  British  Government,  preferring  to 
risk  the  loss  of  an  all-powerful  ally  rather  than  adopt  that  attitude  of 
politic  complaisance  which  their  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg — the  [ 
astute  and  able  Harris^ — urgently  advised,^  returned  a  reply  of  simple 
and  unyielding  dignity.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  said  the  ' 
ministers  of  George  III,  in  which  His  Majesty  was  then  engaged  in 
consequence  of  the  aggression  of  France  and  Spain,  he  had  mani- 
fested those  sentiments  of  justice,  equity  and  moderation  which  were 
v,-ont  to  govern  all  his  dealings.  He  had  regulated  his  conduct  to- 
wards friendly  and  neutral  Powers  in  accordance  with  theirs  in  his 
regard,  conforming  it  to  the  clearest  and  most  generally  recognized 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations — the  sole  standard  for  nations  who 
were  bound  by  no  particular  treaty — and  to  the  tenor  of  his  different 
engagements  with  other  Powers,  engagements  which  had  varied  the 
normal  law  by  mutual  stipulations,  and  that  in  many  various  ways, 
according  to  the  will  and  convenience  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Firmly  bound  to  Her  Imperial  Majesty  by  the  ties  of  mutual  amity 
and  of  common  interest,  he  had  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  war 
given  strict  orders  for  the  display  of  respect  to  her  flag  and  to  the  ; 
commerce  of  her  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  I 
the  tenor  of  his  engagements  with  her,  engagements  which  he  would 
fulfil  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision.  These  orders  had  been  re- 
newed, and,  should  the  least  violation  occur,  his  admiralty  tribunals, 
guided  in  their  decisions  solely  and  entirely  by  the  general  law  of 
nations  and  the  stipulations  of  particular  treaties,  would  redress  the 
wrong  in  such  fashion,  that  Her  Majesty  would  recognize  in  their 
judgments  that  spirit  of  justice  by  which  she  was  herself  animated.^    1  jj 

A  singular  contrast  to  this  calm  and  self-respecting  language  was 
afforded  by  the  enthusia:-tic  acclamations  of  France  and  Spain. 

Louis  XVI,  moved  by  no  other  inducement  in  the  war  in  which  he 
found  himself  engaged  than  by  the  attachment  which  he  felt  for  th< 


ijames  Harris,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  a  diplomatist  whose 
eminent  abilities  displayed  in  a  peculiarly  successful  career  amply  justified 
Mirabeau's  fear  of  "cet  audacieux  et  ruse  Harris"  and  Talleyrand's  opinion  of 
him  as  the  most  able  English  minister  of  his  daj'.  Diaries  and  Correspondence 
of  James  Harris,  First  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  edited  by  his  grandson,  the  third 
Earl.     Introductory  Memoir,  xvii. 

^Harris  to  Viscount  Stormont,  13/24  Dec,  1780;  Diaries  and  Correspondence 
of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  vol.  i,  pp.  368-9. 

3Reply  of  the  Court  of  London  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Empress  of  Russia 
concerning  neutral  commerce,  dated  Feb.  28,  1780,  and  presented  at  the  Court  of 
London,  April  1.  1780.     Martens.  Recueil,  vol.  iv,  pp.  345-346. 
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principle  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  could  only  experience  a  lively  satis- 
faction in  seeing  the  adoption  of  that  same  principle  by  Imperial 
Russia.  "Ce  que  Sa  Majeste  Imperiale  reclame  de  la  part  des  Puis- 
sances belligerantes,  n'est  autre  chose,  que  les  regies  prescrites  a  la 
marine  Frangoise,  et  dont  Texecution  est  maintenue  avec  une  exacti- 
tude connue  et  applaudie  de  toute  I'Europe."  It  would  be  unneces- 
sary for  His  Majesty  to  give  new  orders  for  the  care  of  neutral  navi- 
gation over  and  above  the  ordinary'  regulations  in  force,  since  the 
Empress  had  declared  for  a  system  which  His  Majesty  maintained  at 
the  price  of  his  people's  blood,  and  had  demanded  those  very  laws 
which  he  would  desire  to  make  the  basis  of  the  maritime  code  of  ah 
nations.^ 

The  rules  proiwsed  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  declared  His  Catholic 
Alajesty,  then  engaged  in  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar,  were  those  which 
had  always  guided  his  conduct,  and  which  he  as  a  neutral  had  tried  by 
all  means  possible,  but  without  effect,  to  induce  England  to  adopt,  and 
which  only  the  conduct  of  that  Power  had  compelled  him  as  a  bel- 
ligerent to  depart  from  in  self-defense. - 

Nor  were  other  Powers  wanting  to  swell  the  chorus  of  applause. 
Denmark^*  and  Sweden,*  who  had  been  the  first  to  agitaite  for  the  for- 
mation of  an  armed  neutral  league.  Prussia,' — whose  ruler  was  now 
animated  by  the  most  inveterate  hostility  towards  England, — Austria' 
and  the  Empire,^  the  Two  Sicilies^  and  Portugal"  acceded  to  the  armed 
neutrality.  It  was  in  vain  that  Great  Britain  appealed  to  the  faith 
of  treaties  and  to  the  history  of  the  past,^"     Her  utmost  efforts  hardly 

iReply  of  the  Court  of  France  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
April  25,  1780.     Martens,  Kecucil,  vol.  iv,  pp.  346-348. 

2Reply  of  the  Court  of  Spain  to  the  Declaration  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
April  18,  1780.    Ibid.  pp.  348-350. 

3july  9.  1780;  Ibid,  ii,  p.  103;  iv,  p.  361. 

*Sept.  9,  1780;  Ibid,  ii,  p.  110;  iv,  pp.  369.  370. 

sMay  8,  1781 ;  Ibid,  ii,  p.  130.  Sir  James  Harris  to  Viscount  ^,*P';"'°"^  ^ 
April/11  May,  1781 ;  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
vol.  i,  p.  420. 

"1784-5;  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  ii,  p.  620. 

■Oct.  9,  1781 ;  Ibid,  ii,  p.  171. 

'^Feh.  10,  1783 ;  Ibid,  ii,  P-  274. 

"July  13,  1782;  /Wd.  ii,  p.  208.  .      ,    .  ^ 

'0  "Treaties  can  be  changed  only  by  the  mutual  accord  of  the  contracting 
oarties  and  so  long  as  they  subsist,  they  are  equally  obligatory  in  all  cases 
alike  on  the  one  anTthe  othe^^."  Reply  of  the  Court  of  London  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  King  of  Sweden.    Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  iv,  p.  369. 
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sufficed  to  restrain  the  Empress  from  active  furtherance  of  her  prin- 
ciples. 

The  Dutch,  too,  between  whom  and  the  English  a  rupture  had  been 
swiftly  preparing  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  by  Holland  of  the 
assistance  to  which  she  was  bound  by  treaty  with  England,  and  of  the 
intimate  relations  of  amity  and  commerce  entered  into  between  the 
Uhited  Provinces  and  the  revolted  American  colonies/  hastened 
to  secure  admittance  into  the  Neutral  League.-  It  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  civilized  world  were  rising  against  the  maritime  supremacy 
of  England.  But  England  was  not  slow  to  accept  the  challenge.  Four 
days  before^  the  acceptance  of  the  accession  of  Holland  to  the  armed 
neutrality  the  British  had.  to  the  astonishment  of  Russia  and  the  no 
small  rage  of  Frederick,*  declared  war  against  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  Dutch,  struggling  in  vain  to  enlist  the  active  assistance  of  the 
Neutral  Powers,  secured  but  a  bare  offer  of  mediation,  and  were 
obliged  to  bear  the  full  brunt  of  an  unsuccessful  war.^ 

The  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  had  not  been  sanctified  by 
the  practice  of  the  parties  to  it  in  days  before  their  trading  profits 
were  bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  neutral  flag,  and  were  violated 
by  those  same  parties  when  first  they  exchanged  their  neutral  charac- 
ter for  that  of  belligerents.  So  far  were  France  and  Spain  from 
adopting  before  1780  the  principle  "free  ships,  free  goods"  that  they 
regularly  asserted  the  principles  of  "enemy  ships,  enemy  goods."  and 
"enemy  goods,  enemy  ships,"  principles  now  kept  carefully  in  the 
background.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  presentation  of  the  Im- 
perial Declaration  Spain  followed  the  stricter  practice  with  such  sever- 
ity as  well-nigh  drove  Russia  in  self-defence  into  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land.** Russia  herself  had  during  her  recent  Turkish  war  confiscated 
Turkish  property  wherever  found,  and  the  only  prize  she  made  was, 
as  her  Admiral  honestly  confessed,  of  such  property  captured  under 
the  neutral  flag.'    And  in  their  war  of  1788  Russia  and  Sweden  alike 


^Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  vol.  i,  pp.  341,  380. 
Martens.  Recueil,  vol.  ii,  p.  76. 

2Dec.  24,  1780;  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  ii,  p.  117;  iv,  p.  379. 

3Dec.  20,  1780. 

*  "Puisque  les  Anglais  veulent  la  guerre  avec  tout  le  monde,  ils  I'auront,"  cried 
Frederick  when  he  heard  of  the  English  declaration.  Mr.  Elliott  to  Viscount 
Stormont,  Diaries  and  Corresponde)ice  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  vol.  i,  p.  383. 

"^Ibid.  i.  p.  385.    Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  iv,  pp.  389  ct  seq. 

'"'Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  vol.  i,  pp.  278-279. 

^Sir  James  Harris  to  Viscount  Stormont,  15/26  May,  1780,  Diaries  and  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  vol.  i,  p.  306. 
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renounced   the  principles   which   they  had   publicly   declared   for  but 
eight  short  years  before.^ 

After  the  movement  of  1778-80,  indeed,  the  combined  rules  "free 
ships,  free  goods ;  enemy  ships,  enemy  goods''  advanced  in  favor,  and 
were  embodied  in  numerous  treaties.  France  now  taking  the  lead  in 
iheir  Support.-  But  there  was  still  no  perfect  consistency  in  the  en- 
gagements of  the  several  Powers ;  sometimes  the  principle  "free  ships, 
free  goods"  was  adopted  without  the  companion  jingle;^  sometimes  a 
different  rule  was  followed  by  the  same  Power  at  the  same  period 
with  different  states,  or  even  with  the  same  state  at  different  periods.* 
In  the  main,  however,  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  neutral  flag 
seemed  well  on  the  way  to  general  acceptance,  when  a  new  phase  was 
entered  upon  in  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  passions  of  the  combatants  in  that  great  struggle  were  aroused  too 
fiercely  for  any  improved  regard  of  neutral  rights.  France  in  declar- 
ing good  prize  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  under  the  neutral  flag® 
was  the  first  to  repudiate  her  recently  formed  engagements,  and  Rus- 
sia herself  abandoned  the  high  moral  notions  of  which  she  had  been 
tlie  fervent  preacher,  to  adopt  with  England  "the  principle  generally 
recognized  and  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nations,"  ^  to  wit,  that  old 
rule  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare  which  her  ally  had  so  long  and  so  con- 
sistently maintained.  Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  parties  to  the  armed 
neutrality  slow  to  follow  this  suggestive  example.^    The  United  States 


^Cf.  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  vi,  p.  210. 

2Treaties  of  France  and  U.  S.  1778.  France  and  Mecklenburg  1779,  Holland 
and  U.  S.  1782,  Sweden  and  U.  S.  1783,  France  and  Great  Britain  1786,  France 
and  U.  S.  1800:  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  i,  p.  695;  ii,  pp.  41,  255,  332,  693;  vii,  pp. 
56  and  490;  Chalmers,  Treaties,  vol.  i,  p.  5,30. 

^Treaties  of  France  and  Holland  1785,  Prussia  and  U.  S.  1785,  France  and 
Hamburg  1789,  U.  S.  and  Spain  1795,  U.  S.  and  Tripoli  1796,  Russia  and  Por- 
tugal 1798;  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  ii,  pp.  571,  616;  iii,  p.  159;  vi,  p.  574;  vii,  pp. 
147  and  267. 

^Treaty  of  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  1795 ;  Martens,  Recueil.  vol.  vi,  p.  368. 

5See  the  Decrees  of  the  National  Convention  of  May  9  and  July  17,  1793,  and 
the  Arrete  of  the  Executive  Directory  of  March  2,  1797:  Martens,  Recueil, 
vol.  vi,  pp.  757-9  and  769. 

The  Law  of  Jan.  18,  1798.  laid  down  the  principle  that  "Letat  dun  navire, 
en  ce  qui  concerne  la  qualite  de  neutre  ou  d'ennemi,  est  determine  par  sa 
cargaison."  All  vessels  carrying  English  goods  were  accordingly  declared  good 
prize.     Martens,  Recueil.  vol.  vi,  pp.  774-5. 

^Treaty  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  1797,  Art.  10,  Martens,  Recueil.  vol.  vi. 
p.  727;  see  ibid,  v,  pp.  109.  115.  .  ^        .     ^         t>  •    • 

^Treaties  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  Great  Britain 
and  the  Empire  1793;  ibid,  v,  pp.  150,  168,  170. 
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remained,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  the  only  consistent  supporter  of 
the  privilege  of  the  neutral  carrier.^ 

But  the  day  of  "free  ships,  free  goods"  was  not  yet  over.  In  the 
first  few  months  of  the  year  1800  A.  D.  the  Northern  Powers  again 
drew  together  in  the  second  armed  neutrality.^  Arising  immediately 
in  the  resentment  of  the  mad  Emperor  Paul  at  the  conduct  of  'Great 
Britain  in  retaining  the  island  of  Malta  in  contravention  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  rights  as  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,^  its  more  public  occasion  was  the  recent  irritation  caused' in  the 
North  by  the  attitude  of  England  on  the  subject  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  neutral  convoy.* 

Early  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark had  attempted  to  set  up  as  a  neutral  right  the  immunity  from 
belligerent  search  of  merchantmen  sailing  under  the  convoy  of  a  neu- 
tral man-of-war.^  The  question,  however,  became  of  more  pressing 
importance  in  the  last  decade  of  the  centur>^  when  the  number  of  such 
convoys  was  largely  increased  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
combatants  in  the  French  revolutionary  struggle,  and  more  especially 
after  the  issue  of  the  French  decrees  denouncing  the  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation against  the  neutral  ship-ov.ner  who  should  engage  in  carrying 
English  goods,  and  the  pirate's  death  to  the  neutral  seaman  who  should 
venture  to  sign  articles  in  the  English  service.®  Then  the  irritation 
of  the  disputants  rose  to  fever  heat  in  consequence  of  a  succession  ot 
exciting  incidents. 

In  1798  a  Swedish  convoy  was  after  some  slight  display  of  force  in 
the  British  Channel  brought  in  for  adjudication  in  the  British  Prize 
Court,  and  condemned  by  Sir  William  Scott  on  the  ground  of  resist- 
ance.'' 

In  December,  1799,  occurred  a  more  spirited  affair  in  the  straits  ot 
Gibraltar  between  the  English  squadron  of  obsen-^ation  and  a  Danish 


iTreaties  of  U.  .S.  and  Spain  1795.  U.  S.  and  Prussia  1789.  U.  S.  and  France 
1800;  ibid,  vi,  pp.  1.S4  and  676:  vi,  p.  103. 

^Traites  et  autres  actes  rchtifs  a  la  nouvcHc  association  maritime;  Martens, 
Supplement,  vol.  ii.  pp.  344-475. 

3Cf.  Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  vii,  p.  156. 

^Manning,  Law  of  A^atirns,  Book  V,  chap.  XI. 

5The  principle  was  adopted  in  the  following  treaties :  United  States  and 
Prussia,  1785,  France  and  Russia,  1786-7,  Two  Sicilies  and  Russia,  1787,  Por- 
tugal and  Russia,  1787  and  1798,  United  States  and  France,  1800.  Martens. 
Recueil,  vol.  ii,  p.  572;  iii,  pp.  17,  45,  119;  vii,  pp.  266.  493. 

*Arrete  of  the  Executive  Directory  of  Oct.  29,  1798. 

^The  Maria,  1  C.  Rob.  340. 
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convoy,  the  Danish  commander,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  firing 
on  the  boats  of  the  English  search  party.  Mr.  Merry,  the  charge 
d'affaires  at  Copenhagen,  immediately  demanded  an  explanation  and 
disavowal  of  the  action  of  the  Danish  captain.^  Count  BernstorflF, 
however,  far  from  complying  with  the  demand,  sought  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  officer,  coupling  with  a  denial  of  the  right  of  belliger- 
ents to  search  merchantmen  under  convoy  an  answering  demand  for 
reparation.^ 

The  dispute  was  still  unsettled  when  on  July  2.S,  1800,  the  Danish 
and  British  navies  again  came  into  hostile  collision,  and  Captain 
Krabbe  of  the  Freya,  a  Danish  frigate  convoying  six  merchantmen, 
having  refused  to  permit  the  search  of  his  charge  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel, was,  after  a  smart  action  with  a  British  squadron,  brought  in  with 
the  convoy  to  the  Downs.^  The  Danish  Government  in  their  turn  de- 
manded prompt  satisfaction  for  this  most  public  insult  to  their  neutral 
national  flag,  and  an  immediate  restitution  of  (he  captured  vessels. 
But  Great  Britain  showed  no  sign  of  a  willingness  to  yield.  Lord 
Whitworth  was  instantly  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  Copen- 
hagen, but  a  British  fleet  entered  the  Sound  to  lend  weight  to  his  rep- 
resentations. A  lively  passage  at  arms  ensued,*  Great  Britain  defend- 
ing the  action  of  her  officers  as  grounded  in  the  plainest  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  whilst  Count  Bemstorflf  treated  the  capture  of  the 
convoy  as  an  altogether  unwarranted  invasion  of  neutral  rights. 
Finally,  howcA^er.  the  negotiators  agreed  on  August  29,  1800,  upon  a 
convention  for  the  temporary  settlement  of  the  contested  question.'' 
But  a  new  and  more  formidable  disputant  was  already  in  the  field.  On 
August  16,  1800,  the  Emperor  Paul,  to  whom  the  Danish  Government 
had  made  early  approaches,  issued  a  declaration  wherein,  reciting  the 
history  of  the  recent  action  of  the  English  with  regard  to  neutral  con- 
voys, he  invited  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  to  concur  wiith  him 
in  measures  for  the  establishment  in  full  force  of  the  principles  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality."     Nor  did  Paul  content  himself  with  empty 

iMr.  Merry  to  Count  BernstorflF,  April  10.  1800;  Martens.  Supplement,  vol. 
ii,  p.  347. 

2Count  Bernstorff  to  Mr.  Merrv,  April  19,  1800:  Martens,  Supplement,  vol.  ii, 
p.  350. 

sCount  de  Wedel-Jarlsberg  to  Lord  Grenvillc,  Tnly  29,  1800;  »Wd.  ii.  p.  353. 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marques  Wellesley.  vol.  n,  p.  116. 

*Martens,  Supplement,  vol.  ii.  pp.  559  et  seq. 

^Martens,  Recueil,  vol.  vii,  p.  426. 

^Martens,  Supplement,  vol.  ii,  p.  368. 
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words.  Apprised  of  the  appearance  of  the  English  squadron  in  the 
Sound,  he  ordered  the  sequestration  of  all  English  property  within 
his  dominions.  The  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  signature,  on  the  very 
day  (Aug  29)  of  the  issue  of  his  edict,  of  the  Anglo-Danish  conven- 
tion momentarily  disconcerted  his  plans,  but,  a  new  source  of  irrita- 
tion against  England  being  inopportunely  supplied  by  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  his  singular  Maltese  dreams,  he  started  afresh  on  his  career 
of  violence.  An  embargo  was  laid  on  British  shipping  in  Russian 
ports,  and,  when  two  British  vessels  made  their  escape  by  force  from 
their  anchorage  in  the  port  of  Narva,  a  third  which  remained  was 
committed  to  the  flames.  Nor  were  other  Powers  wanting  to  excite 
to  frenzy  a  brain  but  too  palpably  disordered.  Spain  lent  fuel  to  the 
conflagration  by  complaining  of  the  irregular  impressment  by  an  Eng- 
lish squadron  of  a  Swedish  galliot  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  out  a 
couple  of  Spanish  frigates  in  the  harbour  of  Barcelona,^  and  Prussia 
supported  her  in  an  extraordinary  and  altogether  unjustifiable  demand 
upon  Sweden  for  the  release  of  the  captured  vessels.  It  was  a  singu- 
lar view  of  neutral  rights  which  was  expounded  by  these  strange 
allies :  Spain  excluded  all  Swedish  vessels  from  her  ports  by  way  ot 
reprisal  for  the  refusal  of  Sweden  to  be  hurried  into  forcible  measures 
against  England,^  and  Prussian  troops  entered  the  ports  of  the  neutral 
city  of  Hamburg  because  an  Embden  contraband  trader  captured  by 
the  English  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  the  sheltering 
harbour  of  Cuxhaven.'' 

But  of  little  avail  with  the  Powers  of  the  North  were  arguments 
merely  verbal. 

In  December.  1800,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Prussia  united  with  Rus- 
sia in  the  second  armed  neutrality. 

The  guiding  principles  of  the  new  league  were  set  out  in  the  main 
in  five  articles,  which  added  to  the  four  rules  of  1780  a  fifth  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  convoy.* 


lOrtolan,  Dipt,  de  la  Mer,  torn,  ii,  liv.  3.  ch.  i,  pp.  30-31,  and  Pieces  Justifica- 
tive s  B. 

^See  the  correspondence  between  the  Spanish  and  Swedish  Governments, 
Martens,  Supplement,  vol.  ii,  pp.  374-381. 

^Ihid.  ii,  pp.  381-387. 

■♦The  four  Powers  agreed  upon  measures  to  enforce  the  rules : — 

(1)  "Que  tout  vaisseau  pent  naviguer  librement  de  port  en  port,  et  sur  les 
cotes  des  nations  en  guerre. 

(2)  "Que  les  effets  appartenans  aux  sujets  des  dites  puissances  en  guerre 
soient  libres  sur  les  vaisseaux  neutres,  a  I'exception  des  marchandises  de  con- 
trebande. 
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Denmark,  taken  to  task  by  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  her  accession 
to  a  combination  for  the  support  of  principles  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  the  convention  but  just  concluded,  unhesitatingly 
avowed  her  adhesion  to  the  Northern  Alliance,  and  called  upon  her 
questioner  to  admit  "Que  I'abandon  provisoire  et  momentane,  non  d'un 
principe  dont  la  question  est  restee  indecise,  niais  d'une  mesure  dont 
le  droit  n'a  jamais  ete,  ni  ne  scauroit  jamais  etre  conteste,  ne  se 
trouve  nuUement  en  opposition  avec  les  principes  generaux  et  per- 
manens,  relativement  auxquels  les  puissances  du  Nord  sont  sur  le 
point  de  retablir  un  concert,  qui  loin  de  pouvoir  compromettre  leur 
neutralite,  n'est  destine  qu'a  la  raffermir."^ 

But  Great  Britain,  now  more  free  than  in  1780  to  deal  with  the  self- 
constituted  prophets  of  neutral  right,  was  in  no  humor  to  stomach 
either  the  veiled  hostility  of  Bernstorff  or  the  overweening  insolence^ 
of  Haugwitz.  A  war  of  anhargoes  speedily  led  on  to  open  rupture. 
Parker  and  Nelson  forced  the  passage  of  the  Sound,  and  crushed  the 
Danish  naval  power  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Copenhagen  f  the  Danish 
and  vSwedish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  surrendered  in  quick  suc- 
cession to  Duckworth  and  Trigge  ;*  and  British  troops  occupied  with- 

(3)  "Que  pour  determiner  ce  qui  caracterise  un  port  bloque,  on  n'accorde 
cette  denomination  qu'a  celui,  ou  il  y  a,  par  la  disposition  de  la  puissance  qui 
I'attaque  avec  des  vaisseaux  arretes  et  suffisamment  proches,  un  danger  evident 
d'entrer  et  que  tout  batimens  naviguant  vers  un  port  bloque  ne  pourra  etre 
regarde  d'avoir  contrevenu  a  la  presente  Convention,  que  lorsqu'apres  avoir 
ete  averti  par  le  Commandant  du  blocus  de  I'etat  du  port,  il  tachera  d'y 
penetrer  en  emploj^ant  la  force  ou  la  ruse. 

(4)  "Que  les  vaisseaux  neutres  ne  peuvent  etre  arretes  que  sur  de  justes 
causes  et  faits  evidents,  qu'ils  soient  juges  sans  retard,  que  la  procedure  soit 
toujonrs  uniforme,  prompts  et  legale,  et  que  chaque  fois,  outre  les  dedomma- 
gemens  qu'on  accorde  a  ceux  qui  ont  fait  des  pertes,  sans  avoir  ete  en  contre- 
vention,  il  soit  rendu  une  satisfaction  complette  pour  I'insulte  faite  au  pavilion  de 
leurs  Majestes. 

(5)  "Que  la  declaration  de  I'Officier,  commandant  le  vaisseau  ou  les  vais- 
seaux de  la  Marine  Royalc  on  Imperiale.  qui  accompagncront  le  convoi  d'un  ou 
de  plusieurs  batimens  marchands,  que  son  convoi  n'a  a  bord  aucune  marchandise 
de  contrebande,  doit  suflFire  pour  qu'il  n'y  ait  lieu  a  aucune  visite  sur  son  bord 
ni  a  celui  des  batimens  de  son  convoi." 

Conventions  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  Russia  and  Denmark  and  Russia 
and  Prussia  (Dec,  1800),  Martens,  Supplement,  vol.  ii,  pp.  393,  402,  409. 

^Count  Bernstorff  to  Mr.  Drummond,  Dec.  31,  1800.  Martens,  Supplement, 
vol.  ii,  p.  417. 

^Count  Haugwitz  to  Lord  Carysfort,  Feb.  12,  1801.  Martens,  Supplement, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  431  et  seq. 

sApril  2,  1801. 

^Martens,  Supplement,  vol.  ii,  p.  466. 
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out  a  show  of  resistance  Serampore  and  Tranquebar.^  Humbled  at 
home  and  stripped  of  all  their  foreign  dominions,  the  Danes  were  in 
no  condition  to  prolong  an  unequal  struggle,  and  the  cruel  murder  of 
I'aul-  opened  a  speedy  w-ay  to  the  accommodation  of  differences. 
Early  in  June,  1801,  a  maritime  convention^  was  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg between  the  ministers  of  George  ITT  and  the  neav  Emperor 
Alexander.  The  treaty  may  be  regarded  as  a  compromise.  Great 
Britain,  confirming  the  definition  of  contraband  set  out  in  her  last 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Kussia,  agreed  expressly  to  adopt  three  prin- 
ciples of  the  armed  neutrality  which  she  had  not  hitherto  contested. 
She  admitted  the  right  of  neutrals  to  navigate  freely  between  the 
ports  and  on  the  coasts  of  nations  at  w^ar,  she  acknoAvledged  that 
blockade  to  be  binding  must  be  eft'ective.  and  she  assented  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  administration  by  belligerents  in  their  dealings  with  neu- 
trals of  speedy  and  uniform  justice.  But  she  vindicated  against  the 
neutral  Powers  the  right  of  search  of  merchantmen  under  convoy  as 
exercised  by  ynen-of-war,  and  established  the  liability  to  seizure  by  a 
hostile  captar  of  goods  being  actually  the  property  of  the  subject  of 
a  belligerent  laden  under  the  neutral  flag.* 


WESTLAKE:     International  Law,  Part  II,   War.     Second  edition, 

Cambridge,  1913. 

John  Westlake.     Contemporary  British  publicist;  born  1828;  Whewell  professor 
of  international  law  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1888-1908. 

■ ■  ,  .  I'll 

Page  i'd?. — The  compromise  between  belligerents  and  neutrals  is, 
however,  subject  to  the  question  whether  there  is  anything  peculiar  in 

ij 


^Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  Marques  IFcUesley,  vol.  ii,  chap.  v. 
-Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Mahncsbury,  vol.  iv,  pp.  54-56. 
^Martens,  Supplement,  vol.  ii,  p.  476. 

*It  is  agreed  by  Article  III : —  .  ,    ,  • 

"Que  les  effets  embarques  sur  les  vaisseaux  neutres  seront  libres,  a  1  exception 
de  ia  contrebande  de  guerre  et  des  proprietes  ennemies ;  et  il  est  convenu  de  ne 
pas  comprendre  au  nombre  des  dernieres  les  marchandises  du  produit,  du  cru 
ou  de  la  manufacture  des  pays  en  guerre,  qui  auroient  ete  acquises  par  des 
sujets  de  la  puissance  neutre,  et  seroient  transportees  pour  leur  compte;  lesquelles 
marchandises  ne  peuvent  etre  exceptees  en  aucun  cas  de  la  franchise  accordee 
au  pavilion  de  la  dite  puissance."    Rule  2. 
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the  character  of  the  investment  which  neutrals  have  accepted  as  equiv- 
alent to  siege,  and  on  this  we  meet  with  a  long  and  great  controversy 
which  still  exists  if  the  Declaration  of  Tendon  shall  not  be  found  to 
have  settled  it.  One  point  has  alwa)^s  been  certain,  namely,  that, 
whether  the  blockade  be  a  commercial  or  a  military  one,  there  must 
be  a  real  danger  to  the  blockade-runner  in  crossing  the  line  of  the  in- 
vestinent,  independent  of  any  danger  which  he  may  run  of  being 
caught  earlier  with  the  intention  of  crossing  it,  or  later  after  having 
crossed  it.  A  line  which  it  is  not  in  itself  highly  dangerous  to  try  to 
pass  can  not  be  that  of  an  investment,  nor  can  it  affect  with  technical 
guilt  either  the  intention  to  pass  it  formed  at  a  distance,  or  the  fact 
of  .its  having  been  passed.  This  is  expressed  as  follows  by  the  Decla-' 
ration  of  Paris: 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  real,^  that  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

If  "really  to  prevent  access"  were  taken  literally,  the  successful 
crossing  the  line  by  one  blockade-runner  would  prove  the  blockade  to 
be  void,  which  has  ne\^er  been  contended.  The  meaning  therefore 
must  be,  "to  make  the  attempt  at  access  highly  dangerous."  But,  this 
being  so,  a  question  remains  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  danger 
may  be  created.  The  continental  Powers,  including  Holland  herself 
after  her  relative  decline  in  naval  power,  have  usually  maintained  that 
a  blockade  is  only  valid  in  law  if  the  danger  of  ingress  or  egress  arises 
from  the  cannon  either  of  ships,  stationary  or  sufficiently  near  one 
another,  or  of  works  on  land.  This  is  laid  down,  with  more  or  less 
variety  of  expression,  in  the  treaty  of  1742  between  France  and  Den- 
mark, in  that  of  1753  between  Holland  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  the 
declarations  and  treaties  of  armed  neutrality  in  17W,  in  the  various 
adhesions  of  other  continental  States  to  that  armed  neutrality  or  its 
rules,  and  in  the  declarations  and  treaties  of  armed  neutrality  in  1800.' 


^Effectifs  in  the  original,  which  means  "real,"  not  "producing  an  effect,"  as 
effective,  which  is  the  official  translation,  usually  means  in  English.  So  also 
whenever  an  English  writer  mentions  an  effective  blockade,  he  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean  a  real  one.  that  is  a  real  investment,  and  not  to  be  adding  any- 
further  condition  to  its  reality. 

2fn  several  of  these  pieces  the  place  to  be  blockaded  is  described  as  attacked, 
but  considering  the  practice  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  arose  only  from  habit,  or  at  least  was  done  without  an  intention  to  require 
a  real  attack.  An  exception  to  that  interpretation  is,  however,  furnished  by  the 
treaty  of   1787  between  France  and  Russia,  in   which  the  rule  of   the  armed 
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\^''hen  Russia,  by  a  change  cf  policy  consequent  on  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen and  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  abandoned  the  armed  neu- 
trality of  1800,  her  treaty  of  1801  with  England  required  for  a  blocl:- 
ade  the  presence  only  of  §hips  stationary  or,  instead  of  and,  sufficiently 
near  to  create  an  evident  danger  of  entering.  Yet  in  1823  she  assured 
th^  United  States  that  she  no  longer  held  herself  bound- by  that  en- 
gagement.^ 


WHARTON:     A   Digest  of  the  International  Law  of  the   United 
States.     Second  edition.     Washington,   1887. 

Francis  Wharton,  American  publicist ;  born  1820 ;  died  1891 ;  solicitor  for  the 
Department  of  .State  of  the  United  States. 


Volume  III,  page  262. — Previous  to  the  war  which  grew  out  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  respective  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents 
had  been  settled  and  clearly  defined  by  the  conventional  law  of  Europe, 
to  which  all  the  maritime  Powers  had  given  their  sanction  in  the 
treaties  concluded  among  themselves.  The  few  practical  infractions, 
in  time  of  war,  of  the  principles  thus  recognized  by  them,  have  been 
disavowed,  upon  the  return  of  peace,  by  new  stipulations  again  ac- 
knowledging the  existence  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  set  down  in  the 
maritime  code. 

In  addition  to  the  recognition  of  these  rights  by  the  European 
Powers,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  was 
their  unequivocal  sanction  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are 
founded,  as  declared  in  their  treaty  of  commerce  of  1778  with  the 
King  of  France.  These  principles  were  that  free  ships  gave  freedom 
to  the  merchandise,  except  contraband  goods,  which  were  clearly  de- 
neutrality  of  1780  is  reproduced  with  a  variation  requiring  an  attack  by  a  num- 
ber of  ships  proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  Napoleon  or  his 
advisers,  may  have  had  that  treaty  in  their  mind  when  drafting  the  Berlin 
decree.  But  that  will  not  excuse  the  transparently  false  assertion  about  "the 
usage  of  all  civilized  nations."  See  above,  p.  262.  Again,  many  of  the  treaties, 
ending  with  that  between  Russia  and  Denmark  in  1818,  require  the  line  of 
investment  to  be  formed  by  a  certain  number  of  ships,  usually  two.  That  of 
1753,  mentioned  in  the  text,  requires  six  ships,  which  may  lie  a  little  outside 
the  range  of  the  shore  batteries,  but  which  must  expose  blockade-runners  to 
danger  from  their  cannon. 
^Lawrence's  Wheaton.  edition  of  1863,  editor's  note  235. 
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fined,  and  that  neutrals  might  freely  sail  to  and  between  eriemies' 
ports,  except  such  as  were  blockaded  in  the  manner  therein  set  forth. 
These  principles  having  thus  been  established  by  universal  consent,  be- 
came the  rule  by  which  it  was  expected  that  the  belligerents  would  be 
governed  in  the  war  which  broke  out  about  that  time  between  France 
and  Spain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  other.  The  lat- 
ter Power,  however,  having  soon  betrayed  a  disposition  to  deviate  from 
them  in  some  of  the  most  material  points,  the  Governments  which  hau 
jvreserved  a  neutral  course  in  the  contest  became  alarmed  at  the  dan- 
ger with  which  their  maritime  rights  were  threatened  by  the  encroach- 
ments and  naval  supremacy  of  England,  and  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
at  their  head,  undertook  to  unite  them  in  the  defense  of  those  rights. 
On  the  28th  February,  1780,  she  issued  her  celebrated  declaration,  con- 
taining the  principles  according  to  which  the  commanders  of  her  naval 
armaments  would  be  instructed  to  protect  the  neutral  rights  of  her 
subjects.    Those  principles  were  as  follows: 

1st.  Neutral  vessels  mav  freely  sail  from  port  to  port,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  nations  parties  to  the  war. 

2d.  The  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  said  nations  are. 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  articles,  free  on  board  neutral  vessels. 

3d.  With  respect  to  the  definition  of  contraband  articles,  the  Em- 
press adheres  to  the  provisions  of  the  10th  and  11th  articles  of  her 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  and  extends  the  obligations 
therein  contained  to  all  the  nations  at  war. 

4th.  To  determiine  what  constitutes  a  blockaded  port,  this  denomina- 
tion is  confined  to  those  the  entrance  into  which  is  manifestly  rendemi 
dangerous  in  consequence  of  the  dispositions  made  by  the  attacking 
Power  with  ships  stationed  and  sufficiently  near. 

5th.  These  principles  are  to  serve  as  a  rule  in  proceedings  and 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  legality  of  prizes. 

This  declaration  was  communicated  to  the  lielligerent  Qovesmments 
with  a  request  that  the  principles  it  contained  should  be  observed  by 
them  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  From  France  and  Spain  it  re- 
ceived the  most  cordial  and  unequivocal  approbation,  as  being  founded 
upon  the  maxims  of  public  law  which  had  been  their  rule  of  conduct. 
Great  Britain,  without  directly  approving  or  condemning  those  maxims, 
promised  that  the  rights  of  Russia  would  be  resi>ected  agreeably  to  ex- 
isting treaties.  The  declaration  was  likewise  communicated  to  the 
other  European  Powers,  and  the  accession  by  treaties  or  solemn  dec- 
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larations  of  Denmark,  Swerlen,  Russia,  Holland,  Austria,  Portugal, 
and  the  two  Sicilies  to  the  principles  asserted  by  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, formed  the  league,  which,  under  the  name  of  "armed  neutrality," 
undertook  to  preserve  inviolate  the  maritime  rights  of  neutrals. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  belligerents  in  that  war 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  declared  by  the  armed  neu- 
traHty,  the  principles  asserted  by  the  declaration  of  the  Empress 
Catharine  were  again  solemnly  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded by  Great  Britain  and  France  at  Versailles  on  the  3d  Septem- 
ber, 1783.  Among  the  several  treaties  thereby  renewed  and  con- 
firmed was  that  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  by  which  the  same  contracting 
parties  had,  nearly  a  century  before,  given  the  most  solemn  sanction 
to  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  which  were  thus  again  pro- 
claimed by  the  most  deliberate  acts  both  of  belligerents  and  neutrals 
as  forming  the  basis  of  the  universal  code  of  maritime  legislation 
among  the  naval  powers  of  the  world. 

Such  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  established  law  of  nations  at 
the  period  of  the  peace  of  1783,  when  the  United  States,  recognized  as 
independent  by  all  the  Powers  of  the  earth,  took  their  station  amongst 
them.  These  principles,  to  w^hich  they  had  given  their  sanction  in  their 
treaties  with  France  in  1778,  were  again  confirmed  in  those  of  1782 
with  Sweden,  and  1785  with  Prussia,  and  continued,  uncontroverted 
by  other  nations,  until  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out 
and  became  almost  general  in  Europe  in  1793.  The  maxims  then  ad- 
vanced by  Great  Britain  in  her  instructions  to  her  naval  commanders 
and  in  her  orders  in  council  regulating  their  conduct  and  that  of  her 
privateers  with  regard  to  neutrals,  being  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the  armed  neutrality  and  in 
her  own  treaty  stipulations,  compelled  the  European  Powers  which 
had  remained  neutral  in  the  contest  to  unite  again  for  the  protection  Of 
their  rights.  It  v/as  with  this  view  that  the  Emperor  Paul,  of  Russia, 
apealed  to  these  Powers,  and  that,  at  his  instance,  making  common 
■cause  in  behalf  of  the  general  interests  of  nations,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Prussia  united  in  a  new  league  of  armed  neutrality, 
bound  themselves  by  new^  treaties,  reasserted  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  declaration  of  1780,  and  added  thereto  some  new  clauses  extend- 
ing still  further  the  privileges  of  neutral  commerce. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Randolph,  June  18,  1830. 
Mss.  Inst,  Ministers. 
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Page  411. — By  the  "armed  neutralit}'"  entered  into  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revoltitionar}'  War  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  in  1780, 
"being  the  three  northern  Powers  from  whose  dominions  chiefly  the 
other  maritime  nations  of  Europe  received  supplies  of  timber  and 
other  naval  stores,"  the  effort  was  made  "to  strike  these  from  the  list 
of  contraband,  or  by  some  means  to  exempt  them  from  capture." 
It  was  understood,  however,  at  the  time,  that  this  was  an  exception 
from  the  law  of  nations.  By  this  law  "timber  and  other  articles  for 
the  equipment  of  ships  are  contraband  of  war."  Hence  the  recital  of 
this  principle  in  Jay's  treaty  ought  to  give  no  just  cause  of  offense  to 
France. 

Mr.  Pickering,  Sec.  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  Jan.  16,  1797. 
Ms5.  Inst.,  Ministers. 


WOOLSEY:'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Law,  de- 
signed as  an  aid  in  teaching  and  in  historical  studies  by  Theodore 
Dwight  Woolsey.  Sixth  edition  revised  and  enlarged  by  Theodore 
Salisbury  Woolsey.     New  York,  1897. 

Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey.  American  publicist  and  educationalist;  born  in 
1801 ;  died  in  1889 ;  president  of  Yale  College  from  1846  to  1871 ;  member  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law;  author  of  works  on  Greek  literature,  law,  re- 
ligion, and  social  economy.  He  contributed  largely  to  periodicals  and  wrote 
numerous  articles  on  subjects  bearing  on  international  law,  among  others,  Recent 
Aspects  of  International  Law,  1856,  and  Right  of  Search,  1858,  both  of  whichr 
appeared  in  the  New  Englander,  a  review  founded  by  him.  His  most  important 
contribution  to  the  science  of  international  law  is  his  Introduction  to  the  study 
of  international  law,  designed  as  an  aid  in  teaching  and  in  historical  studies, 
1860,  which  has  run  through  many  editions. 


Page  2yo. — The  position  of  the  neutral  gives  rise  to  rights,  which 
may  be  defended  against  attempted  aggressions  of  a  belligerent  by 
armed  forces,  and  several  neutrals  may  unite  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  called  an  armed  neutrality,  of  which  the  two  leagues  of  the  Baltic 
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Powers  in  1780  and  1800  furnish  the  most  noted  instances.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  term  neutrality  can  be  applied  to  these 
leagues,  which  not  only  armed  themselves  for  self-defense,  but  laid 
down  principles  of  public  law  against  the  known  maxims  of  one  of 
the  belligerents,  which  thev  were  ready  to  make  good  by  force.  (Sees. 
189,  209.)  '         •  ' 


Page  j/o. — The  armed  neutrality  set  on  foot  in  1780  was  a  plan  to 
escape  from  the  severe  but  ancient  way  of  dealing  with  neutrals 
which  Great  Britain  enforced,  by  advancing  certain  milder  principles 
of  international  law.  Tliese  were  that  neutral  vessels  had  a  right  to 
sail  in  freedom  from  harbor  to  harbor  and  along  the  coasts  of  bellig- 
erents ;  that  the  property  of  enemies  not  contraband  of  war  on  neu- 
tral ships  should  be  free;  that  a  port  is  blockaded  only  when  evident 
danger  attends  on  the  attempt  to  run  into  it;  that  by  these  principles 
the  detention  and  condemnation  of  neutral  ships  should  be  detennined ; 
and  that,  when  such  vessels  had  been  unjustly  used,  besides  repara- 
tion for  loss,  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  neutral  sovereign. 
The  parties  to  this  league  engaged  to  equip  a  fleet  to  maintain  their 
principle,  and  were  to  act  in  concert.  These  parties  were,  besides 
Russia,  which  announced  the  system  to  the  Powers  at^  war,  and  in- 
vited other  neutrals  to  cooperation,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Dutch 
provinces,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal,  and  Naples.  Two  of  the  bellig- 
erents, France  and  Spain,  concurred,  but  the  other,  England,  replied 
that  she  stood  by  the  law  of  nations  and  her  treaties.  England  had 
reason  to  complain  of  this  league,  because  some  of  the  parties,  then  at 
peace  with  her,— Sweden  and  Denmark. — were  at  the  time  held  by 
treaty  with  her  to  just  the  contrary  principle;  while  others  had  even 
punished  neutral  ships  for  what  they  now  claimed  to  be  a  neutral 
right.  The  first  armed  neutrality  did  little  more  than  announce  a 
principle,  for  no  collision  took  place  between  them  and  Great  Britain ; 
but  it  formed  an  epoch,  because  in  no  previous  arrangement  between 
Christian  states  had  the  rule,  "free  ships,  free  goods,"  been  separated 
from  the  opposite,  "unfree  or  hostile  ships,  hostile  goods."  In  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  which  in  1783  terminated  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France  growing  out  of  our  revolution,  the  two  Powers  re- 
turned to  the  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  which  have  been 
mentioned  above. 
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Page  j/i". — Twenty  years  after  the  first  armed  neutrality  a  second 
was  formed,  to  which  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  Powers,  and  Prussia 
were  parties ;  and  which  derived  the  pretext  for  its  formation  from 
differences  of  opinion  concerning  convoy  (Sec.  209),  as  well  as  from 
alleged  violations  of  neutral  rights  by  English  cruisers  in  the  case  of 
a  Swedish  vessel.  The  platform  of  this  alliance  embraced  much  the 
same  principles  as  that  of  1780,  together  with  new  claims  concerning 
convoy.  But  nothing  was  gained  by  it  saving  some  trifling  conces- 
sions from  Great  Britain,  while  Russia,  Denmark  and  Sweden  ere 
long  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  English  views  of  neutral  liabilities. 
(Sec.  209  and  Append,  ii.,  under  1800.) 

Page  j6i. — A  search  at  sea  is  exceedingly  annoying,  not  only  be- 
cause it  may  affect  an  innocent  party,  and  may  cause  expensive  de- 
lays, but  also  because  those  who  are  concerned  in  it  are  often  insolent 
and  violent  What  can  be  expected  of  a  master  of  a  privateer,  or  of 
an  inferior  officer  in  the  navy,  urged  perhaps  by  strong  suspicion  of 
the  neutral's  guilt,  but  that  he  will  do  his  office  in  the  most  offensive 
and  irritating  manner?  To  prevent  these  annoyances,  governments 
haVe  sometimes  arranged  with  one  another,  that  the  presence  of  a 
public  vessel,  or  convoy,  among  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  shall  be  evi- 
dence that  the  latter  are  engaged  in  a  lawful  trade.  But  neutrals 
have  gone  farther  than  this,  they  have  claimed,  without  previous 
treaty,  that  a  national  ship  convoying  their  trading  vessels  shall  be  a 
sufficient  guaranty  that  no  unlawful  traffic  is  on  foot.  The  beginnings 
of  such  a  claim  proceeded  from  the  Dutch  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  the  first  earnest  and  concerted  movement  on  the 
part  of  neutrals  for  this  end,  was  made  near  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, at  which  time,  also,  the  principal  maritime  lowers,  excepting 
Great  Britain,  made  treaties  establishing  the  right  of  convoy  between 
themselves.  From  this  starting  point,  neutrals  went  on  to  claim  that 
this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  right  forming  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  to  employ  force,  when  Great  Britain  exercised,  without 
respect  to  the  convoy,  the  right  of  search  on  the  old  plan.  In  1798, 
the  convoy  of  a  fleet  of  Swedish  merchantmen,  having,  in  conformity 
with  instructions,  taken  a  British  officer  out  of  one  of  the  vessels  of 
commerce,  the  whole  fleet  was  captured,  and  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the 
British  admiralty  court,  decided  that  the  act  of  violence  subjected  all 
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the  vessels  to  condemnation.^  Not  long  after  this,  in  1800,  a  Danish 
frigate  in  the  Mediterranean,  acting  as  a  convoy,  fired  on  the  boats 
sent  from  British  frigates  to  examine  the  merchant  vessels  under  its 
protection.  The  act  was  repeated  in  July  af  the  same  year  by  another 
frigate  of  the  same  nation,  then  neutral  but  ill-affected  towards  Eng- 
land. The  frigate,  named  the  Freya,  with  six  trading  vessels  under 
its  care,  met  six  British  ships  of  war,  when  the  refusal  of  a  demanc 
to  search  the  merchantmen  led  to  acts  of  hostility,  which  resulted  in 
the  surrender  of  the  Danish  national  vessel.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  negotiations  between  the  two  governments,  the  ship  was  re- 
leased, and  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  that  the  right  of 
convoy  should  not  be  exercised,  imtil  some  arrangement  should  be 
made  touching  this  point. 

These  collisions  were  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  formation  of  the 
second  armed  neutrality  of  1800.  In  that  league  the  contracting 
Powers  (Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia),  among  other 
stipulations,  agreed  that  search  should  be  prevented  by  a  declaration 
of  officers  in  charge  of  a  convoy  to  the  effect  that  the  ships  under  his 
charge  had  no  contraband  goods  on  board. 

The  armed  neutrality  was  succeeded  by  retaliatory  embargoes,  and 
on  the  2d  otf  April,  1801,  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  prostrated  the 
power  of  Denmark.  Conventions  were  soon  afterwards  effected  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  northern  powers — i.  e.,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  without  Prussia — -by  which  it  was  agreed  that  goods 
on  neutral  vessels,  except  contraband  of  war  and  enemy's  property, 
should  be  free,  and  in  which  the  following  arrangements  regarding 
convoy  received  the  assent  of  the  parties:  (1)  That  the  right  of  visit, 
exercised  by  belligerents  on  vessels  of  the  parties  to  the  armed  neu- 
trality, shall  be  confined  to  public  vessels  of  war,  and  never  committed 
to  privateers.  (2)  That  trading  vessels  of  any  of  the  contractants, 
under  convoy,  shall  lodge  with  the  commander  of  the  convoying  vessel 
their  passports  and  certificates  or  sea-letters,  drawn  up  according  to  a 
x:ertain  form.  (3)  That  when  such  vessel  of  convoy  and  a  belligerent 
vessel  meet,  they  shall  ordinarily  be  beyond  the  distance  of  cannon- 
shot  from  one  another,  and  that  the  belligerent  commander  shall  send 
a  boat  to  the  neutral  vessel,  whereupon  proofs  shall  be  exhibited  both  I 
that  the  vessel  of  convoy  has  a  right  to  act  in  that  capacity,  and  that 


^Case  of  the  Maria,  1  Robinson's  Rep.  340-379. 
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the  visiting  vessel  in  truth  belongs  to  the  public  navy.  (4)  This  done, 
there  shall  be  no  visit,  if  the  papers  are  according  to  rule.  Otherwise,, 
the  neutral  commander,  on  request  of  the  other,  shall  detain  the  mer- 
chantmen for  visits,  which  shall  be  made  in  the  presence  of  officers 
selected  from*  the  two  ships  of  war.  (5)  If  the  commander  of  the 
belligerent  vessels  finds  that  there  is  reason  in  any  case  for  further 
search,  on  notice  being  given  of  this,  the  other  commander  shall  order 
an  officer  to  remain  on  board  the  vessel  so  detained,  and  assist  in 
examining  into  the  cause  of  the  detention.  Such  vessel  is  to  be  taken 
to  the  nearest  convenient  port  belonging  to  the  belligerent,  where  the 
ulterior  search  shall  be  conducted  with  all  possible  despatch.^ 


^See    Woolsey,    Introduction    to    the    Study    of   International   Law,   6th    ed., 
Append,  ii,  under  1800. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  DEMOCRACY  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


In  trying  to  estimate  the  future  possibilities  of  International  Law, 
and  to  form  any  useful  opinion  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  law 
can  be  made  more  binding  upon  international  conduct,  serious  diffi- 
culties are  presented  in  the  unknown  quantities  introduced  by  the  great 
War,  which  is  steadily  drawing  into  its  circle  the  entire  civilized 
world.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  unable  to  form  any  real  judgment  as 
to  which  of  the  two  warring  groups  of  nations  will  succeed  in  the  end. 
Our  expectations  and  beliefs  upon  that  question  have  been  the  products 
of  our  sympathies  and  our  hopes  and  of  an  optimism  for  which  it  is 
now  happily  more  easy  to  find  just  grounds  than  ever  before.  Nor 
have  we  been  able  to  measure  the  effects  of  the  War  upon  national 
character,  and  the  probable  results  in  national  modes  of  thought  and 
conduct. 

A  just  estimate  of  such  forces  is  not  easy.  The  modem  era  of 
nationalities  has  been  marked  by  three  great  convulsions  which  turned 
the  minds  of  all  civilized  men  towards  peace,  and  led  them  to  seek 
means  to  make  peace  secure. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  produced  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  and  the 
system  of  independent  nationalities  in  Europe,  and  it  produced  Grotius 
and  the  science  of  International  I^w;  and  practically  every  power  in 
Europe  except  the  Ottoman  was  a  party  to  the  agreement  to  maintain 
the  system  thus  established.  Yet,  the  century  which  followed  ex- 
hibited the  most  cynical  and  universal  disregard  for  the  law,  and  for 
the  Treaty,  and  for  all  treaties. 

The  Napoleonic  wars  produced  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  the  Holy 
Alliance.  That  sincere  but  misguided  effort  sought  to  fix  the  limits 
and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  nations  of  Europe  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  which  the  treaty-making  powers  then  believed  to  be  in 
keeping  with  right  and  justice,  and  to  be  effective  for  the  permanent 
peaceful  organization  of  the  community  of  nations,  and  it  sought  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  by  the  establishment  of  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  in  accordance  with  their  conception.     Yet,  the  arrangements 


were  conceived  by  minds  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  past  and 
became  of  no  effect  when  tested  by  the  changes  wrought  by  the  spirit 
of  the  future.  The  old  bottles  were  filled  with  new  wine  and  could 
not  contain  it ;  so,  the  scheme  came  to  naught. 

Both  of  these  efforts  to  secure  permanent  peace  under  the  rule  of 
law  failed  because  the  unappreciated  forces  working  for  change  and 
growth  became  stronger  than  the  gradually  decreasing  restraint  of 
agreements  to  maintain  a  fixed  and  immutable  relation  of  territory  and 
opportunities  among  the  nations.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  a 
similar  result  must  follow  any  attempt  to  base  a  system  of  interna- 
tional law  upon  definite  and  rigid  limitations  devised  to  meet  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  moment.  The  law  of  life  is  growth,  and  no  generation 
can  prevent  the  growth  of  future  generations  by  fixing  in  accordance 
with  its  ideas  the  specific  conditions  under  which  they  are  to  live.  As 
we  look  back,  we  see  a  multitude  of  ancient  wrongs  protected  by  the 
law  of  nations,  naturally  enough,  because  the  law  has  been  made  by 
powers  in  possession.  We  have  a  vague  impression  that  international 
wrongs  are  cured  by  time.  That  is  not  always  so.  There  is  no  inter- 
national statute  of  limitations.  Time  alone  cures  no  wrong.  The 
people  to  whom  wrong  is  done  may  be  destroyed,  as  the  Turks  are 
destroying  the  Armenians ;  or  the  wronged  people  may  be  reconciled 
to  the  nev/  conditions  like  the  Saxons  in  England ;  but,  for  example, 
the  unforgiven  wrong  of  the  Turk  in  Europe,  and  the  unforgiven  wrong 
of  the  partition  of  Poland,  are  always  forces  working  against  the  law 
that  protects  them.  The  maintenance  or  the  redress  of  such  wrongs 
is  merely  a  question  of  relative  power.  The  rise  in  power  of  Christian 
Europe,  and  the  decadence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  make  inevitable 
the  complete  refluence  of  the  tide  which  once  reached  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  and  even  to  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  No  human  laws  or  con- 
ventions could  bind  the  forces  which  w-ork  through  centuries  to 
achieve  such  results.  The  futility  of  efforts  to  control  such  movements 
of  mankind  by  the  short-sighted  policies  of  the  passing  day  can  not 
be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  misplaced  energy  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Crimean  War  and  the  fatuous  ingenuity  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
which  sought  to  bolster  up  and  preserve  the  sovereignty  of  the  Turk. 

As  we  consider  how  it  may  be  possible  to  reestablish  the  law  of 
nations  upon  a  durable  basis,  we  must  realize  that  past  experience 
indicates  that  no  system  of  law  which  depends  upon  the  physical  par- 
tition of  the  earth  dictated  by  the  expediency  of  the  time,  no  law 
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which  must  be  broken  in  order  that  living  wrongs  shall  be  redressed, 
or  in  order  that  the  new  ideas  of  the  future  may  find  room  for  growth, 
can  be  permanent. 

We  should  therefore  inquire  whether  the  political  and  social  condi- 
tions to  which  we  may  reasonably  look  forward  after  the  war,  the 
forces  that  are  to  move  mankind,  the  trend  of  development,  will  be 
such  as  to  enable  us  in  our  day  to  escape  the  errors  of  our  predecessors, 
and  to  establish  upon  some  basis  of  principle  a  system  of  international 
law  which  can  be  maintained  and  enforced. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  conditions  of  national  life  during  the  past 
century  has  been  in  the  advance  and  spread  of  democratic  government, 
and  the  correlative  decrease  in  the  extent  and  power  of  autocratic 
and  dynastic  governments.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  the  advance  of 
democracy  as  being  merely  local  or  temporary.  It  has  been  the  result 
of  long-continued  and  persistent  progress  varying  in  different  countries 
according  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome,  but,  in  its  nature,  essentially  the  same  in  all 
countries. 

England  in  her  steady-going  undemonstrative  way  has  moved  along 
from  government  by  a  king  claiming  divine  right  to  a  Commons  repre- 
senting popular  right  through  the  revolution  of  1688,  which  established 
the  nation's  right  to  choose  its  king,  through  that  civil  war  over  the 
rights  of  British  subjects  known  as  the  American  Revolution,  through 
chartism  and  Catholic  emancipation,  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the 
franchise  extension  of  1867,  the  abandonment  of  the  king's  veto  power, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Commons'  right  to  pass  bills  over  the 
rejection  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

France  in  her  own  different  way  with  much  action  and  reaction 
traveled  towards  the  same  goal  through  the  States  General  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  through  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  her  amazing 
defense  of  the  first  Republic  against  all  Europe,  through  the  heroic 
surgery  of  Napoleon's  career,  the  Bourbon  restoration,  the  assertion 
of  her  right  to  choose  her  own  king  in  1830,  and  the  assertion  of  her 
right  to  dispense  with  a  king  in  1848,  the  plebiscite  and  the  second 
Empire,  the  Commune  and  the  third  Republic,  which  has  grown  in 
stability  and  capacity  for  popular  government  until  the  steadiness  and 
self-control  and  noble  devotion  of  the  French  people  under  suffering 
and  sacrifice  have  come  to  be  one  of  the  amazing  revelations  of  these 
terrible  vears. 


Italy  struggling  out  of  the  control  of  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants 
sustained  by  foreign  influence  established  her  newly-won  unity  and 
independence  upon  the  basis  of  representative  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. 

Spain  has  regained  and  strengthened  the  constitution  of  which 
Ferdinand  VII  and  the  Holy  Alliance  deprived  her. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world  constitutions  have  become 
the  order  of  the  day.  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Portugal,  all 
Scandinavia,  all  Latin-America,  have  established  their  governments 
upon  constitutional  bases.  Japan,  emerging  from  her  military  feudal- 
ism, makes  her  entry  into  the  community  of  civilized  nations  under  a 
constitutional  government.  China,  throwing  off  the  domination  of  the 
Manchu,  is  striving  to  accustom  her  long-suffering  and  submissive 
millions  to  the  idea  of  constitutional  right.  The  great  self-governing 
British  Dominions  bound  to  the  Mother  Country  only  by  ties  of  tradi- 
tion and  sentiment  have  shown  that  free  Democracies  can  respond  to 
moral  forces  with  a  splendid  power  of  loyalty  that  no  coercion  could 
inspire.  And,  now,  Russia,  extirpating  the  government  which  has 
been  for  modern  times  the  typical  illustration  of  autocracy,  is  engaged 
in  establishing  the  new  self-control  of  that  vast  Empire  upon  the  basis 
of  universal  suffrage  and  republican  institutions. 

The  political  conception  of  control  from  above  by  monarchs  exer- 
cising divine  right  is  not  merely  disputed  by  philosophers  and  reform- 
ers ;  it  has  faded  and  grown  dim  in  the  minds  of  the  millions  of  men 
in  the  civilized  nations,  and  in  its  place  has  spread  throughout  the 
world  the  political  conception  of  constitutional  government  exercising 
control  by  authority  of  the  peoples  who  are  governed. 

The  persistence  and  extent  of  this  change  in  the  political  and  social 
conditions  of  national  life  forbid  the  idea  that  it  is  the  child  of  indi- 
vidual minds  or  local  provocations  or  temporary  causes,  and  distinguish 
it  as  one  of  those  great  and  fundamental  movements  of  the  human 
mind  which  no  power  can  control,  and  which  run  their  course  inevitably 
to  the  end  in  an  unknown  future.  The  existence  and  assured  continu- 
ance of  this  process  of  development  of  democracy  is  the  great  fact 
forecasting  the  future  conditions  under  which  the  effort  to  reinstate 
the  law  of  nations  is  to  be  made. 

What  is  to  be  the  effect  of  this  change  in  conditions  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  international  law  relatively  permanent?  In  consid- 
ering this  question,  some  facts  can  be  clearly  perceived. 


The  substitution  of  a  democratic  for  an  autocratic  regime  removes 
the  chief  force  which  in  the  past  has  led  nations  to  break  over  and 
destroy  the  Hmitations  of  law;  that  is,  the  prosecution  of  dynastic 
policies.  Such  policies  in  general  have  in  view  the  increase  of  terri- 
tory, of  dominion,  of  power,  for  the  ruler  and  the  military  class  or 
aristocracy  which  surrounds  the  ruler  and  supports  his  throne.  The 
benefit  of  the  people  who  are  ruled  is  only  incidentally — if  at  all — 
involved.  If  we  turn  back  to  the  causes  which  destroyed  the  peace  of 
the  world  under  the  dispositions  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia, 
the  mind  naturally  rests  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  which 
drenched  Europe  in  blood  through  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  only  when  Louis  XIV 
was  reduced  to  exhaustion.  What  was  that  about?  Nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  question  what  royal  house  should  have  its  power  increased 
by  a  marriage  that  would  ultimately  enable  it  to  control  the  territory 
and  wield  the  power  of  Spain  for  its  own  aggrandizement.  The 
interests  of  the  people  of  Spain  or  the  people  of  France  or  of  any 
other  country  furnished  no  part  of  the  motive  power.  What  caused 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  a  generation  later,  when  Frederick 
(called  "The  Great")  marched  his  army  into  Silesia  to  wrest  that 
province  from  the  feeble  hands  of  young  Maria  Theresa  in  flagrant 
violation  of  his  solemn  promise  to  protect  her  title  under  the  covenants 
of  the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  when  the  nations  of  Europe  gathered 
like  buzzards  about  one  dying,  eager  to  share  in  the  dismemberment  of 
the  possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria?  It  was  the  desire  of  royal 
princes  to  increase  their  power  and  glory  regardless  of  law  and  justice, 
and  the  welfare  of  peoples,  and,  incidentally,  a  desire  by  some  states 
to  prevent  that  increase,  lest  the  same  rule  of  spoliation  might  more 
readily  be  applied  to  them. 

Underlying  the  whole  age-long  struggle  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  has  been  the  assumption  that  increased  power  would 
be  used  for  aggression  and  to  secure  further  increase  of  power  by 
the  conquest  of  territory  and  the  subjection  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  the 
common  experience  of  mankind  under  the  autocratic  system  of  govern- 
ment by  divine  right  has  justified  the  assumption.  It  was  a  perfect 
understanding  of  this  characteristic  of  autocratic  government  that 
inspired  the  words  of  President  Monroe's  famous  declaration:  "We 
should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  (the  European  powers)  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety." 
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Against  the  deep  and  settled  purpose  of  a  ruling  family  or  a  ruling 
aristocratic  class  to  enlarge  its  power,  continuing  from  generation  to 
generation,  usually  concealed  until  the  favorable  moment  for  action 
comes,  always  justified  or  excused  by  specious  pretexts,  the  advocates 
of  peace,  or  justice,  or  humanity,  or  law,  are  helpless.  All  other  causes 
of  war  can  be  reached.  International  misunderstandings  can  be  ex- 
plained away.  Dislikes  and  suspicions  can  be  dissipated  by  intercourse, 
and  better  knowledge,  and  courtesy,  and  kindness.  Considerate  justice 
can  prevent  real  causes  of  war.  Rules  of  action  to  prevent  controversy 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  diplomacy  and  conferences  and  congresses. 
Honest  differences  as  to  national  rights  and  duties  may  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  or  judicial  decision ;  but,  against  a  deep  and  persistent 
purpose  by  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation  to  take  away  the  territory  of 
others,  or  to  reduce  others  to  subjection  for  their  own  aggrandizement, 
all  these  expedients  are  of  no  avail.  The  Congresses  of  Westphalia, 
of  Vienna,  of  Berlin,  and  a  multitude  of  others  less  conspicuous,  have 
sought  to  curb  the  evil  through  setting  limits  upon  power  by  treaty. 
They  have  all  failed.  The  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague  have 
sought  to  diminish  the  evil  by  universal  agreement  upon  rules  of  action. 
The  rules  and  the  treaties  have  become  "scraps  of  paper." 

The  progress  of  democracy,  however,  is  dealing  with  the  problem 
by  destroying  the  type  of  government  which  has  shown  itself  incapable 
of  maintaining  respect  for  law  and  justice  and  resisting  the  tempta- 
tions of  ambition,  and  by  substituting  a  new  form  of  government, 
which  in  its  nature  is  incapable  of  proceeding  by  the  same  methods, 
and  necessarily  responds  to  different  motives  and  pursues  different 
objects  from  the  old  autocratic  offenders.  Only  when  that  task  has 
been  substantially  accomplished  will  the  advocates  of  law  among 
nations  be  free  from  the  inheritance  of  former  failure.  There  will 
then  be  a  new  field  open  for  a  new  trial,  doubtless  full  of  difficulties 
of  its  own,  but  of  fair  hope  and  possibilities  of  success. 

Self-governing  democracies  are  indeed  liable  to  commit  great 
wrongs.  The  peoples  who  govern  themselves  frequently  misunder- 
stand their  international  rights,  and  ignore  their  international  duties. 
They  are  often  swayed  by  prejudice,  and  blinded  by  passion.  They 
are  swift  to  decide  in  their  own  favor  the  most  difficult  questions  upon 
which  they  are  totally  ignorant.  They  are  apt  to  applaud  the  jingo 
politician  who  courts  popularity  by  public  insult  to  a  friendly  people, 
and  to  condemn  the  statesman  who  modifies  extreme  demands  through 


the  concessions  required  by  just  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others. 
All  these  faults,  however,  are  open  and  known  to  the  whole  world.  The 
opinions  and  motives  from  which  they  proceed,  the  real  causes  of 
error,  can  be  reached  by  reason,  by  appeal  to  better  instincts,  by  public 
discussion,  by  the  ascertainment  and  dissemination  of  the  true  facts. 

There  are  some  necessary  features  of  democratic  self-government 
which  tend  towards  the  progressive  reduction  of  tendencies  to  inter- 
national wrong-doing.  One  is  that  democracies  are  absolutely  depen- 
dent for  their  existence  upon  the  preservation  of  law.  Autocracies 
can  give  commands  and  enforce  them.  Rules  of  action  are  a  con- 
venience, not  a  necessity  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only  atmos- 
phere in  which  a  democracy  can  live  between  the  danger  of  autocracy 
on  one  side  and  the  danger  of  anarchy  on  the  other  is  the  atmosphere 
of  law.  Respect  for  law  is  the  essential  condition  of  its  existence ;  and, 
as  in  a  democracy  the  law  is  an  expression  of  the  people's  own  will, 
self-respect,  and  personal  pride,  and  patriotism  demand  its  observance. 
An  essential  distinction  between  democracy  and  autocracy  is  that  while 
the  government  of  an  autocracy  is  superior  to  the  law,  the  govern- 
ment of  a  democracy  is  subject  to  the  law.  ,The  conception  of  an 
international  law  binding  upon  the  governments  of  the  world  is  there- 
fore natural  to  the  people  of  a  democracy,  and,  any  violation  of  that 
law  which  they  themselves  have  joined  in  prescribing  is  received  with 
disapproval,  if  not  with  resentment.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  the  separate  States  of  the  American  Union 
towards  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
passing  upon  the  exercise  of  power  by  State  Governments.  Physical 
force  has  never  been  used  to  compel  conformity  to  those  decisions. 
Yet,  the  democratic  people  of  the  United  States  have  answered  Jack- 
son's contemptuous  remark,  "John  Marshall  has  made  his  decision; 
now  let  him  enforce  it."  The  answer  is  that  it  is  the  will  of  self- 
governed  democracy  to  obey  the  law,  which  it  has  itself  established, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Great  Tribunal  which  declares  the  law  con- 
trolling State  action  will  be  accepted  and  observed  by  common  consent 
and  enforced  by  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

Another  necessary  feature  of  democratic  government  is  that  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  popular  self-government  is  a  continual  train- 
ing of  all  citizens  in  the  very  qualities  which  are  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  between  nations.  Democratic  government  can 
not  be  carried  on  except  by  a  people  who  acquire  the  habit  of  seeking 


true  information  about  facts,  of  discussing  questions  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  interest,  and  of  possible  consequences,  who  have  kindly  con- 
sideration for  opposing  opinions,  and  a  tolerant  attitude  towards  those 
who  diflPer.  The  longer  a  democracy  preserves  itself  through  the 
exercise  of  these  qualities,  the  better  adapted  it  is  to  apply  the  same 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  its  international  business,  and  the  result  is 
a  continually  increasing  certainty  that  international  law  will  be  observed 
in  a  community  of  democratic  nations. 

The  most  important  difference,  however,  between  the  two  forms  of 
government  is  that  democracies  are  incapable  of  holding  or  executing 
those  sinister  policies  of  ambition  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment and  the  control  of  law.  A  democracy  can  not  hold  such  policies, 
because  the  open  and  public  avowal  and  discussion  which  must  precede 
their  adoption  by  a  democracy  is  destructive  of  them ;  and  it  can  not 
execute  such  policies  because  it  uniformly  lacks  the  kind  of  disciplined 
efficiency  necessary  to  diplomatic  and  military  affirmatives.  The  set- 
tled and  continuous  policies  of  a  democracy  are  defensive.  Nearly 
ninety  years  ago  De  Tocqueville  in  his  survey  of  "Democracy  in  Amer- 
ica" recorded  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  weakness  of  our  system  of 
government  in  foreign  affairs.     He  said: 

Foreign  politics  demand  scarcely  any  of  those  qualities  which 
a  democracy  possesses,  and  they  require  on  the  contrary  the  per- 
fect use  of  almost  all  those  faculties  in  which  it  is  deficient. 
Democracy  is  favorable  to  the  increase  of  the  internal  resources 
of  the  State ;  it  tends  to  diffuse  a  moderate  independence ;  it  pro- 
motes the  growth  of  public  spirit,  and  fortifies  the  respect  which 
is  entertained  for  law  in  all  classes  of  society;  and  these  are 
advantages  which  only  exercise  an  indirect  influence  over  the 
relations  which  one  people  bears  to  another.  But  a  democracy  is 
unable  to  regulate  the  details  of  an  important  undertaking,  to 
persevere  in  a  design,  and  to  work  out  its  "execution  in  the  presence 
of  serious  obstacles.  It  can  not  combine  its  measures  with  secrecy, 
and  it  will  not  await  their  consequences  with  patience.  These 
are  qualities  which  more  especially  belong  to  an  individual  or 
to  an  aristocracy,  and  they  are  precisely  the  means  by  which  an 
individual  people  attains  to  a  predominant  position. 

So  long  as  foreign  affairs  were  to  continue  as  they  were  carried  on 
in  his  day,  De  Tocqueville  was  doubtless  right.  It  is  because  democ- 
racies are  not  fitted  to  conduct  foreign  affairs  as  they  were  conducted 
in  De  Tocqueville's  day  that  the  prevalence  of  democracy  throughout 
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the  world  makes  inevitable  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
Such  affairs  when  conducted  by  democratic  governments  must  neces- 
sarily be  marked  by  the  absence  of  those  undertakings  and  designs, 
and  those  measures  combined  with  secrecy,  prosecuted  with  persever- 
ance for  which  he*  declares  democracies  to  be  unfit. 

This  characteristic  of  popular  governments  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
hundred  years  of  peace  which  we  are  all  rather  proud  of  preserving 
throughout  the  3,000  miles  of  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  without  fortifications  or  ships  of  war  or  armies.  There 
have  been  many  occasions  when  the  tempers  of  the  men  on  either  side 
of  the  line  were  sorely  tired.  The  disputes  regarding  the  Northeastern 
Boundary,  the  Oregon  Boundary,  the  Alaska  Boundary,  were  acute; 
the  affair  of  the  Caroline  on  the  Niagara  River,  the  Fenian  Raid  upon 
Lake  Champ  lain,  the  enforcement  of  the  Fisheries  regulations,  were 
exasperating  and  serious,  but  upon  neither  side  of  the  boundary  did 
democracy  harbor  those  sinister  designs  of  aggrandizement  and  ambi- 
tion which  have  characterized  the  autocratic  governments  of  the  world. 
On  neither  side  was  there  suspicion  of  any  such  designs  in  the  democ- 
racy across  the  border.  The  purpose  of  each  nation  was  merely  to 
stand  up  for  its  own  rights,  and  so  reason  has  always  controlled,  and 
every  question  has  been  settled  by  fair  agreement,  or  by  arbitral  deci- 
sion; and,  finally,  for  the  past  eight  years  a  permanent  International 
Commission  with  judicial  powers  has  disposed  of  the  controversies 
arising  between  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries  along  the  border  as 
unobtrusively  and  naturally  as  if  the  questions  arose  between  citizens 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Such  has  been  the  course  of  events,  not 
because  of  any  great  design  or  far-seeing  plan,  but  because  it  is  the 
natural  working  of  democratic  government. 

The  incapacity  of  democracies  to  maintain  policies  of  aggression 
may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  they 
incur  the  expense  and  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  defense.  Cher- 
ishing no  secret  designs  of  aggression  themselves,  they  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  designs  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 
Only  imminent  and  deadly  peril  awakens  them  to  activity.  It  was 
this  obstinate  confidence  in  the  peaceable  intentions  of  all  mankind 
which  met  Lord  Roberts  (honored,  trusted  and  beloved  as  he  was) 
when  long  before  the  present  war  he  vainly  sought  to  awaken  the 
people  of  England  to  the  danger  that  he  saw  so  plainly  in  Germany's 
stupendous  preparation  for  conquest.    It  is  well  known  that  when  the 


war  came.  France  was  almost  upon  the  verge  of  diminishing  her  army 
by  a  reduction  in  the  years  of  service.  In  our  own  country  a  great 
people,  virile,  fearless,  and  loyal,  have  remained  indifferent  to  all  the 
voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  for  preparation,  because  the  American 
people  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  anything  was  going  to  happen 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  everywhere  of  those  peaceful  purposes 
of  whi(;h  they  themselves  were  conscious. 

There  is  a  radical  incompatibility  between  popular  self-government 
and  continuous  military  discipline,  for  military  control  is  in  itself 
despotic.  As  compared  with  military  autocracies,  the  normal  condition 
of  democracies  is  a  condition  of  inferior  military  efficiency.  This 
invariable  characteristic  of  democracy  leaves  it  no  option  in  its  treat- 
ment of  autocracy.  The  two  kinds  of  government  can  not  live  perma- 
nently side  by  side.  So  long  as  military  autocracy  continues,  democ- 
racy is  not  safe  from  attacks,  which  are  certain  to  come  some  time, 
and  certain  to  find  it  unprepared.  The  conflict  is  inevitable  and  uni- 
versal; and  it  is  a  I'outrance.  To  be  safe  democracy  must  kill  its 
enemy  when  it  can  and  where  it  can.  The  world  can  not  be  half 
democratic  and  half  autocratic.  It  must  be  all  democratic  or  all 
Prussian.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  If  it  is  all  Prussian,  there 
can  be  no  real  international  law.  If  it  is  all  democratic,  international 
law  honored  and  observed  may  well  be  expected  as  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  which  make  democratic  self-government  possible. 

The  democracies  of  the  world  are  gathered  about  the  last  strong- 
hold of  autocracy,  and  engaged  in  the  conflict  thrust  upon  them  by 
dynastic  policy  pursuing  the  ambition  of  rulers  under  claim  of  divine 
right  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  their  own  glory,  without  regard  to 
law  or  justice,  or  faith.  The  issue  to-day  and  to-morrow  may  seem 
uncertain,  but  the  end  is  not  uncertain.  No  one  knows  how  soon  the 
end  will  come,  or  what  dreadful  suiTering  and  sacrifice  may  stand 
between ;  but  the  progress  of  the  great  world  movement  that  has 
doomed  autocracy  can  not  be  turned  back,  or  defeated. 

That  is  the  great  peace  movement. 

There  the  millions  who  have  learned  under  freedom  to  hope  and 
aspire  for  better  things  are  paying  the  price  that  the  peaceful  peoples 
of  the  earth  may  live  in  security  under  the  protection  of  law  based 
upon  all  embracing  justice  and  supreme  in  the  community  of  nations. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  Peace  Conference  at  Paris,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  at  war  with  Germany  and 
its  allies,  was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  Raymond  Poincare, 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  on  January  18, 1919,  exactly 
forty-eight  years  to  a  day  after  the  proclamation  of  the  German 
Empire  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  to  undo  the  consequences 
of  the  acts  of  that  Government  in  general,  and  in  particular  to 
undo  the  wrong  done  to  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871.     At  the 
second  plenary  session  of  the  Conference,  held  on  Januaiy  25, 
1919,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  to 
report  upon  the  violations  of  international  law  committed  by 
Germany  and  its  allies  during  the  course  of  the  war,  from 
July  28,  1914,  the  date  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  declaration 
of  war  against  Serbia,  and  November  11,  1918,  the  date  of 
the   armistice  granted  by  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
to  Germany,    upon    the    request    of    then   Imperial  German 
Government. 

The  Commission  on  the  Responsibihty  of  the  Authors  of  the 
War  and  on  Enforcement  of  Penalties  Avas  unable  to  reach 
conclusions  acceptable  to  all  of  its  members  on  all  the  subjects 
submitted  to  its  consideration.  It  presented  a  report  from 
which  the  American  and  Japanese  members  felt  themselves 
obliged  to  dissent.  The  Conference,  finding  itself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  majority  and  minority  opinions,  directed  its  Comite 
de  Redaction  to  draft  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject,  to  be 
included  in  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace,  and  which  under 
the  title  of  '  Sanctions  '  in  French  and  '  Penalties  '  in  English 
actually  form  Part  VII  of  the  Conditions  of  Peace  handed  on 
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May  7,  1919,  to  the    German   Plenipotentiaries   to   conclude 
peace  assembled  at  Versailles. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  war  are  binding  upon  all  nations. 
They  should  be  faithfully  observed,  breaches  of  them  punished, 
and  persons  accused  of  their  violation  brought  to  trial.  The 
extent  to  which  this  is  beheved  to  be  possible,  the  tribunals 
before  which  the  accused  should  be  tried,  and  the  procedure 
t<)  be  followed  are  stated  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  the 
dissenting  opinions  of  the  minority  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty.  These  various  docu- 
ments are  therefore  brought  together,  and,  to  keep  them 
within  reasonable  compass,  they  are  printed  in  EngHsh  only, 
inasmuch  as  by  action  of  the  Conference  '  the  French  and 
English  texts  are  both  authentic  '. 

JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT, 

Technical  Delegate  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris. 

Paris,  May  18, 1919. 


CONDITIONS  OF  PEACE 

PART  VII 
PENALTIES 

Article  227 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  publicly  arraign  WiUiam  II 
of  HohenzoUern,  formerly  German  Emperor,  for  a  supreme  offence 
against  international  morality  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties. 

A  special  tribunal  wiU  be  constituted  to  try  the  accused,  thereby 
assuring  him  the  guarantees  essential  to  the  right  of  defence.  It 
will  be  composed  of  five  judges,  one  appointed  by  each  of  the 
following  Powers  :  namely,  the  United  States  of  America,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

In  its  decision  the  tribunal  will  be  gmded  by  the  highest  motives 
of  international  policy,  with  a  view  to  vindicating  the  solemn 
obligations  of  international  undertakings  and  the  validity  of  inter- 
national morahty.  It  will  be  its  duty  to  fix  the  punishment  which 
it  considers  should  be  imposed. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  address  a  request  to  the 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  surrender  to  them  of  the 
ex-Emperor  in  order  that  he  may  be  put  on  trial.  ^ 

Article  228 

The  German  Government  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  to  bring  before  military  tribunals  persons  accused 
of  having  committed  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war.  Such  persons  shall,  if  found  guilty,  be  sentenced  to  punishments 
laid  down  by  law.  This  provision  will  apply  notwithstanding  any 
proceedings  or  prosecution  before  a  tribunal  in  Germany  or  in  the 
territory  of  her  allies. 

The  German  Government  shall  hand  over  to  the  AlUed  and 
Associated  Powers,  or  to  such  one  of  them  as  shall  so  request,  all 
persons  accused  of  having  committed  an  act  in  violation  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war,  who  are  specified  either  by  name  or  by  the  rank, 
office,  or  employment  which  they  held  under  the 'German  authorities. 


viu  conditions  op  peace 

Article  229 

Persons  guilty  of  criminal  acts  against  the  nationals  of  one  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  bo  brought  before  the  military 
tribunals  of  that  Power. 

Persons  guilty  of  criminal  acts  against  the  nationals  of  more  than 
one  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  be  brought  before 
military  tribunals  composed  of  members  of  the  military  tribunals 
of  the  Powers  concerned. 

In  every  case  the  accused  will  be  entitled  to  name  his  own  counsel. 

Article  230 
The  German  Government  undertakes  to  furnish  all  documents 
and  information  of  every  kind,  the  production  of  which  may  be 
considered  necessary  to  ensure  the  full  knowledge  of  the  incriminating 
acts,  the  discovery  of  offenders,  and  the  just  appreciation  of  responsi- 
bility. 
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COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCEMENT 
OF  PENALTIES 

THE  Preliminary  Peace  Conference  at  the  plenary  Session  on 
the  25th  January,  1919  (Minute  No.  2),  decided  to  create,  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  responsibilities  relating  to  the  war, 
a  Commission  composed  of  fifteen  members,  two  to  be  named  by 
each  of  the  Great  Powers  (United  States  of  America,  British  Empire y 
France,  Italy  and  Japan)  and  five  elected  from  among  the  Powers 
with  special  interests. 

The  Commission  was  charged  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  com- 

mitted by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their 
Allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present 
war. 

3.  The  degree  of  responsibihty  for  these  offences  attaching  to 

particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members; 
of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however  highly 
placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for* 

the  trial  of  these  offences. 

5.  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which 

may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which  the 
Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Powers  with  special  interests  held  on  ther 
27th  January,  1919,  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland,  Roumania  and  Serbia 
were    chosen    as   the   Powers    who    should   name    representatives. 
(Minute  No.  2.     Annex  VI.) 

After  the  several  States  had  nominated  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives, the  Commission  was  constituted  as  follows  : — 
United  States  of  America  : 
Hon.  Robert  Lansing. 
Major  James  Brown  Scott. 
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British  Empire  : 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  K.C.,  M.P. 
or 

Sir  Ernest  Pollock,  K.B.E.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  F.  Massey.  ' 

France  : 

Mr.  Andre  Tardieu. 

(Alternate  :   Captain  R.  Masson.) 

Mr.  F.  Larnaude. 
Italy  : 

Mr,  Scialoja, 

(Alternates  :   Mr.  Ricci  Busatti,  Mr.  G.  Tosti.) 

Mr.    Raimondo.      Later,    Mr.    Brambilla    (3rd    February)  : 
Mr.  M.  d'Amelio  (16th  February). 
Japan  : 

Mr.  Adatci. 

Mr.  Nagaoka.     Later,  Mr.  S.  Tachi  (15th  February), 
Belgium  : 

Mr.  Rolin-Jaequemyns. 
Greece  : 

Mr.  N.  Politis. 
Poland  : 

Mr.  C.  Skirmunt.    Later,  Mr.  N.  Lubienski  (14th  February). 
Roumania  : 

Mr.  S.  Rosental. 
Serbia  : 

Professor  Slobodan  Yovanovitch. 

(Alternates  :  Mr.  Koumanovidi,  Mr.  Novacovitch.) 

Mr.  Lansing  was  selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and 
as  Vice-Chairmen,  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  or  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  and 
Mr.  Scialoja.  Mr.  A.  de  Lapradelle  (France)  was  named  General 
Secretary  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Commission  were  : — 

Mr.  A.  Kirk,  United  States  of  America  ;  Lieutenant -Colonel  O.  M. 
Biggar,  British  Empire  ;  Mr,  G,  H.  Tosti,  Italy  ;  Mr.  Kuriyama, 
Japan  ;  Lieutenant  Baron  J.  Guillaume,  Belgium  ;  Mr.  Spyridion 
Marchetti,  Greece  ;   Mr.  Casimir  Rybinski,  Poland. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Carmerlynck,  Professeur  agrege  of  the  University  of 
France,  acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  decided  to  appoint  three  Sub-Commissions. 

Sub-Commission  I,  on  Criminal  Acts,  was  instructed  to  discover 
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and  collect  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  facts  relating  to 
culpable  conduct  which  (a)  brought  about  the  world  war  and  accom- 
panied its  inception,  and  (b)  took  place  in  the  course  of  hostilities. 

This  Sub-Commission  selected  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  as  its  Chairman. 

Sub -Commission  II,  on  the  Responsibility  for  the  War,  was 
instructed  to  consider  whether,  on  the  facts  established  by  the 
Sub-Commission  on  Criminal  Acts  in  relation  to  the  conduct  which 
brought  about  the  world  war  and  accompanied  its  inception, 
prosecutions  could  be  instituted,  and,  if  it  decided  that  prosecu- 
tions could  be  undertaken,  to  prepare  a  report  indicating  the 
individual  or  individuals  who  were,  in  its  opinion,  guilty,  and  the 
Court  before  which  prosecutions  should  proceed. 

This  Sub-Commission  selected  alternatively  Sir  Gordon  Hewart 
or  Sir  Ernest  Pollock  as  Chairman. 

Sub-Commission  III,  on  the  Responsibility  for  the  Violation  of 
the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War,  was  instructed  to  consider  whether, 
on  the  facts  established  by  the  Sub-Commission  on  Criminal  Acts 
in  relation  to  conduct  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  hostilities, 
prosecutions  could  be  instituted,  and  if  it  decided  that  prosecutions 
could  be  undertaken,  to  prepare  a  Report  indicating  the  individual 
or  individuals  who  were,  in  its  opinion,  guilty,  and  the  Court  before 
which  prosecutions  should  proceed. 

This  Sub -Commission  selected  Mr.  Lansing  as  its  Chairman. 

When  the  reports  of  the  Sub-Commissions  had  been  considered, 
a  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  Sir  Ernest  Pollock 
and  Mr.  M.  d'Amelio  was  appointed  to  draft  the  report  of  the 
Commission.  This  Committee  was  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  de  Lapradelle 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  M.  Biggar. 

The  Commission  has  the  honour  to  submit  its  report  to  the 
Preliminary  Peace  Conference.  The  report  was  adopted  unani- 
mously subject  to  certain  reservations  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  certain  other  reservations  by  Japan.  The  United  States  Delega- 
tion has  set  forth  its  reservations  and  the  reasons  therefor  in 
a  memorandum  attached  hereto  (Annex  II)  and  the  same  course 
has  been  taken  by  the  Japanese  Delegation  (Annex  III). 
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CHAPTER  I 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR 

On  the  question  of  the  responsibiUty  of  the  authors  of  the  war, 
the  Commission,  after  having  examined  a  number  of  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  origin  of  the  world  war,  and  to  the  violations 
of  neutrality  and  of  frontiers  which  accompanied  its  inception, 
has  determined  that  the  responsibility  for  it  lies  wholly  upon  the 
Powers  which  declared  war  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  aggression, 
the  concealment  of  which  gives  to  the  origin  of  this  war  the  character 
of  a  dark  conspiracy  against  the  peace  of  Europe. 

This  responsibility  rests  first  on  Germany  and  Austria,  secondly 
on  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  The  responsibility  is  made  all  the  graver 
by  reason  of  the  violation  by  Germany  and  Austria  of  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  which  they  themselves  had  guaranteed. 
It  is  increased,  with  regard  to  both  France  and  Serbia,  by  the 
violation  of  their  frontiers  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

I. — Premeditation  of  the  War 

A. — GertrUdny  and  Austria 
Many  months  before  the  crisis  of  1914  the  German  Emperor  had 
ceased  to  pose  as  the  champion  of  peace.     Naturally  believing  in 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  his  army,  he  openly  showed  his 
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enmity  towards  France.  General  von  Moltke  said  to  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  :  '  This  time  the  matter  must  be  settled.'  In  vain  the 
King  protested.  The  Emperor  and  his  Chief  of  Staff  remained  no 
less  fixed  in  their  attitude.^ 

On  the  28th  June,  1914,  occurred  the  assassination  at  Sarajevo 
of  the  heir-apparent  of  Austria.  '  It  is  the  act  of  a  little  group  of 
madmen,'  said  Francis  Joseph.'-  The  act,  committed  as  it  was. by 
a  subject  of  Austria-Hungary  on  Austro-Hungarian  territory,  could 
in  no  wise  compromise  Serbia,  which  very  correctly  expressed  its 
condolences  ^  and  stopped  public  rejoicings  in  Belgrade.  If  the 
Government  of  Vienna  thought  that  there  was  any  Serbian  com- 
plicity, Serbia  was  ready  *  to  seek  out  the  guilty  parties.  But  this 
attitude  failed  to  satisfy  Austria  and  still  less  Germany,  who,  after 
their  first  astonishment  had  passed,  saw  in  this  royal  and  national 
misfortune  a  pretext  to  initiate  war. 

At  Potsdam  a  '  decisive  consultation  '  took  place  on  the  5th  July, 
1914.5  Vienna  and  Berlin  decided  upon  this  plan  :  '  Vienna  will 
send  to  Belgrade  a  very  emphatic  ultimatum  with  a  very  short 
limit  of  time.'  *^ 

The  Bavarian  Minister,  von  Lerchenfeld,  said  in  a  confidential 
despatch  dated  the  18th  July,  1914,  the  facts  stated  in  which  have 
never  been  officially  denied  :  '  It  is  clear  that  Serbia  cannot  accept 
the  demands,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent State.' '  Count  Lerchenfeld  reveals  in  this  report  that, 
at  the  time  it  was  made,  the  ultimatum  to  Serbia  had  been  jointly 
decided  upon  by  the  Governments  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  ;  that 
they  were  waiting  to  send  it  until  President  Poincare  and  M.  Viviani 
should  have  left  for  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  that  no  illusions  were 
cherished,  either  at  Berlin  or  Vienna,  as  to  the  consequences  which 
this  threatening  measure  would  involve.  It  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  war  would  be  the  result. 

The  Bavarian  Minister  explains,  moreover,  that  the  only  fear  of 
the  Berlin  Government  was  that  Austria-Hungary  might  hesitate 
and  draw  back  at  the  last  minute,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  Serbia, 
on  the  advice  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  might  yield  to  the 
pressure  put  upon  her.  Now,  '  the  Berlin  Government  considers 
that  war  is  necessary.'  Therefore,  it  gave  full  powers  to  Count 
Berchtold,  who  instructed  the  Ballplatz  on  the  18th  July,  1914,  to 

1  Yellow  Book,  M.  Cambon  to  M.  Pichon,  22nd  November,  1913. 

2  Message  to  his  people.  ^  Serbian  Blue  Book,  page  30. 

*  Yellow  Book,  No.  15,  M.  Cambon  to  M.  Bienvenu  Martin,  21st  July,  1914. 
^  Lichnowsky  Memoir.  ^  Dr.  Muehlon's  Memoir. 

^  Report  of  the  18th  July,  1914. 
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negotiate  with  Bulgaria  to  induce  her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  and 
to  participate  in  the  war. 

In  order  to  mask  this  understanding,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Emperor  should  go  for  a  cruise  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  War  should  go  for  a  holiday,  so  that  the  Imperial 
Government  might  pretend  that  events  had  taken  it  completely 
by  surprise. 

Austria  suddenly  sent  Serbia  an  ultimatum  that  she  had  carefully 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  accept.  Nobody 
could  be  deceived  ;  '  the  whole  world  understands  that  this  ulti- 
matum means  war.'  ^  According  to  M.  Sazonof,  '  Austria-Hungary 
wanted  to  devour  Serbia.'  ^ 

M.  Sazonof  asked  Vienna  for  an  extension  of  the  short  time  limit 
of  forty-eight  hours  given  by  Austria  to  Serbia  for  the  most  serious 
decision  in  its  history.^  Vienna  refused  the  demand.  On  the 
24th  and  25th  July  England  and  France  multiplied  their  efforts  to 
persuade  Serbia  to  satisfy  the  Austro-Hungarian  demands.  Russia 
threw  in  her  weight  on  the  side  of  conciliation.* 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany, 
Serbia  yielded.  She  agreed  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  ultimatum, 
subject  to  the  single  reservation  that,  in  the  judicial  enquiry  which 
she  would  commence  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  out  the  guilty 
parties,  the  participation  of  Austrian  officials  would  be  kept  within 
the  limits  assigned  by  international  law.  '  If  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  is  not  satisfied  with  this,'  Serbia  declared  she  was  ready 
'  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.'  ^ 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit, 
at  5.45  on  the  25th,  M.  Pachich,  the. Serbian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  delivered  this  reply  to  Baron  Geisl,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Minister.  On  M.  Pachich'  return  to  his  own  office  he  found  awaiting 
him  a  letter  from  Baron  Geisl  saying  that  he  was  not  satisfied  wit^i 
the  reply.  At  6.30  the  latter  had  left  Belgrade,  and  even  before  he 
had  arrived  at  Vienna,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  had 
handed  his  passports  to  M.  Yovanovitch,  the  Serbian  Minister,  and 
had  prepared  thirty-three  mobilisation  proclamations,  which  were 
published  on  the  following  morning  in  the  *  Budapesti  Kozloni,' 
the  official  gazette  of  the  Hungarian  Government.  On  the  27th 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  :    '  This 

^  Lichnowsky  Memoir.  ^  Austro-Hungarian  Red  Book,  No.  16. 

»  Blue  Book,  No.  26. 

*  Yellow  Book,  No.  36 ;   Blue  Book,  Nos.  12,  46,  55,  65,  94,  118. 

s  Yellow  Book,  No.  46. 
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country  has  gone  wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  war  with  Serbia.'  ^ 
At  midday  on  the  28th  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia.  On  the  29th 
the  Austrian  Army  commenced  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade,  and 
made  its  dispositions  to  cross  the  frontier. 

The  reiterated  suggestions  of  the  Entente  Powers  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute  only  produced  evasive 
replies  on  the  part  of  Berlin  or  promises  of  intervention  with  the 
Government  of  Vienna  without  any  effectual  steps  being  taken. 

On  the  24th  of  July  Russia  and  England  asked  that  the  Powers 
should  be  granted  a  reasonable  delay  in  which  to  work  in  concert 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace.    Germany  did  not  join  in  this  request."^ 

On  the  25th  July  Sir  Edward  Grey  proposed  mediation  by  four 
Powers  (England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany).  France  ^  and  Italy  * 
immediately  gave  their  concurrence.  Germany  ^  refused,  alleging 
that  it  was  not  a  question  of  mediation  but  of  arbitration,  as  the 
Conference  of  the  four  Powers  was  called  to  make  proposals,  not  to 
decide. 

On  the  26th  July  Russia  proposed  to  negotiate  directly  with 
Austria.     Austria  refused.® 

On  the  27th  July  England  proposed  a  European  Conference. 
Germany  refused.' 

On  the  29th  July  Sir  Edward  Grey  asked  the  Wilhelmstrasse  to 
be  good  enough  to  '  suggest  any  method  by  which  the  influence  of 
the  four  Powers  could  be  used  together  to  prevent  a  war  between 
Austria  and  Russia.'  *  She  was  asked  herself  to  say  what  she 
desired.^    Her  reply  was  evasive.^*^ 

On  the  same  day,  the  29th  July,  the  Czar  Nicholas  II  despatched 
to  the  Emperor  William  II  a  telegram  suggesting  that  the  Austro- 
Serbian  problem  should  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal.  This 
suggestion  received  no  reply.  This  important  telegram  does  not 
appear  in  the  German  White  Book.  It  was  made  public  by  the 
Petrograd  '  Official  Gazette  '  (January  1915). 

The  Bavarian  Legation,  in  a  report  dated  the  31st  July,  declared 
its  conviction  that  the  efforts  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  preserve  peace 
would  not  hinder  the  march  of  events. ^^ 

1  Blue  Book,  No.  41. 

"^  Russian  Orange  Book,  Xo.  4,  Yellow  Book,  No.  43. 

=»  Yellow  Book,  No.  70.  *  Yellow  Book,  No.  72,  Blue  Book,  No.  49. 

5  Blue  Book,  No.  43.  ^  Yellow  Book,  No.  54. 

'  Yellow  Book,  Nos.  68  and  73. 

8  Yellow  Book,  No.  97.     Blue  Book,  No.  84.  »  Blue  Book,  No.  111. 

i»  Yellow  Book,  97,  98  and  109. 

"  Second  Report  of  Count  Lerchenfeld,  Bavarian  Plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  pub- 
lished on  the  instructions  of  Kurt  Eisner. 
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As  early  as  the  21st  July  German  mobilisation  had  commenced 
by  the  recall  of  a  certain  number  of  classes  of  the  reserve,*  then  of 
German  officers  in  Switzerland, ^  and  finally  of  the  Metz  garrison 
on  the  25th  July.^  On  the  26th  July  the  German  fleet  was  called 
back  from  Norway.* 

The  Entente  did  not  relax  its  conciliatory  efforts,  but  the  German 
Government  systematically  brought  all  its  attempts  to  nought. 
When  Austria  consented  for  the  first  time  on  the  31st  July  to 
discuss  the  contents  of  the  Serbian  Note  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  received  orders  to 
'  converse  '^th  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,^  Germany 
made  any  negotiation  impossible  by  sending  her  ultimatum  to 
Russia.  Prince  Lichnowsky  wrote  that  '  a  hint  from  Berlin  would 
have  been  enough  to  decide  Count  Berchtold  to  content  himself 
with  a  diplomatic  success  and  to  declare  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  Serbian  reply,  but  this  hint  was  not  given.  On  the  contrary 
they  went  forward  towards  war.'  ^ 

On  the  1st  August  the  German  Emperor  addressed  a  telegram  to 
the  King  of  Englancl '  containing  the  following  sentence  :  '  The 
troops  on  my  frontier  are,  at  this  moment,  being  kept  back  by 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  orders  from  crossing  the  French  frontier.' 

Now,  war  was  not  declared  till  two  days  after  that  date,  and  as 
the  German  mobilisation  orders  were  issued  on  that  same  day,  the 
1st  August,  it  follows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  German  army 
had  been  mobilised  and  concentrated  in  pursuance  of  previous 
orders. 

The  attitude  of  the  Entente  nevertheless  remained  still  to  the  very 
end  so  conciliatory  that,  at-  the  very  time  at  which  the  German 
fleet  was  bombarding  Libau,  Nicholas  II  gave  his  word  of  honour 
to  William  II  that  Russia  would  not  undertake  any  aggressive 
action  during  the  pourparlers,^  and  that  when  the  German  troops 
commenced  their  march  across  the  French  frontier  M.  Viviani 
telegraphed  to  all .  the  French  Ambassadors  '  we  must  not  stop 
working  for  accommodation.' 

On  the  3rd  August  von  Schoen  went  to  the  Quai  d'Orsaj'^  with 
the  declaration  of  war  against  France.  Lacking  a  real  cause  of 
complaint,  Germany  alleged,  in  her  declaration  of  war,  that  bombs 

1  Yellow  Book,  No.  15.  -  Yellow  Book,  Xo.  60. 

3  Yellow  Book,  No.  106.  *  Yellow  Book,  No.  58. 

^  Blue  Book,  No.  133,  Red  Book,  No.  55. 

*  Lichnowsky  Memoir,  p.  1. 

"  White  Book,  Aniage  32  ;    Yellow  Book,  Annex  II  bis.  No.  2. 

*  Telegram  from  Nicholas  II  to  William  II.    Yellow  Book  No.  6,  Annex  V. 
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had  been  dropped  by  French  aeroplanes  •  in  various  districts  in 
Germany.  This  statement  was  entirely  false.  Moreover,  it  was  either 
later  admitted  to  be  so  ^  or  no  particulars  were  ever  furnished  by 
the  German  Government. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  be  manifestly  above  reproach,  France  was 
careful  to  withdraw  her  troops  10  kilom.  from  the  German  frontier. 
Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  numerous  officially  established 
violations  of  French  territory  preceded  the  declaration  of  war.- 

The  provocation  was  so  flagrant  that  Italy,  herself  a  member  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  view  of  the 
aggressive  character  of  the  war  the  casus  foederis  ceased  to  apply.^ 

B. — Turkey  and  Bulgaria 

The  conflict  was,  however,  destined  to  become  more  widespread, 
and  Germany  and  Austria  were  joined  by  allies. 

Since  the  Balkan  war  the  Young  Turk  Government  had  been 
drawmg  nearer  and  nearer  Germany,  whilst  Germany  on  her  part 
had  constantly  been  extending  her  activities  at  Constantinople. 

A  few  months  before  war  broke  out,  Turkey  handed  over  the 
command  of  her  military  and  naval  forces  to  the  German  General 
Liman  von  Sanders  and  the  German  Admiral  Souchon. 

In  August,  1914,  the  former,  acting  under  orders  from  the 
General  Headquarters  at  Berlin,  caused  the  Turkish  Army  to  begin 
mobilising.* 

Finally,  on  the  4th  August,  the  understanding  between  Turkey 
and  Germany  was  definitely  formulated  in  an  alliance.^  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  the  '  Goeben  '  and  the  '  Breslau  '  took 
refuge  in  the  Bosphorus,  Turkey  closed  the  Dardanelles  against  the 
Entente  squadrons  and  war  followed. 

On  the  14th  October,  1915,  Bulgaria  declared  war  on  Serbia, 
which  country  had  been  at  war  with  Austria  since  the  28th  July, 

^  Statement  of  the  Municipality  of  Xuremburg,  dated  the  3rd  April,  1916. 

-  Patrols  of  various  strengths  crossed  the  French  frontier  at  fifteen  points,  one 
on  the  30th  July  at  Xures,  eight  on  the  2nd  August,  and  the  others  on  the  3rd  August, 
before  war  was  declared.  The  French  troops  lost  one  killed  and  several  wounded. 
The  enemy  left  on  French  territory  four  killed,  one  of  whom  was  an  officer,  and 
seven  prisoners.  At  Suarce,  on  the  2nd  August,  the  enemy  carried  off  nine  inhabi- 
tants, twenty-five  horses,  and  thirteen  carriages.  Four  incursions  by  German 
dirigibles  took  place  between  the  25th  July  and  the  1st  August.  Finally,  German 
aeroplanes  flew  over  Luneville  on  the  3rd  August,  before  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  dropped  six  bombs.    (Yellow  Book,  Nos.  106,  136,  139  &c.) 

3  Yellow  Book,  No.  124. 

*  H.  Morganthau,  '  Secrets  of  the  Bosphorus,'  London,  1918,  pp.  39,  40. 

5  German  White  Book,  1913,  1917,  Nos.  19  and  20. 
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1914,  and  had  been  attacked  on  all  fronts  by  a  large  Austro-German 
array  since  the  6th  October,  1915.  Serbia  had,  however,  committed 
no  act  of  provocation  against  Bulgaria. 

Serbia  never  formulated  any  claim  against  Bulgaria  during  the 
negotiations  which  took  place  between  the  Entente  Powers  and 
Bulgaria  prior  to  the  latter's  entry  into  the  war.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  offering  herself  ready  to  make  certain  territorial  concessions 
to  Bulgaria  in  order  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  Entente  Powers  to 
induce  Bulgaria  to  join  them.  According  to  Count  Lerchenf eld's 
reports,  however,  Bulgaria  had  begun  negotiations  with  the  Central 
Powers  as  early  as  the  18th  July,  1914,  with  a  view  to  entering  the 
war  on  their  side.  In  April,  1915,  the  Bulgars  made  an  armed 
attack  against  Serbia  near  Valandovo  and  Struvmitza,  where  a  real 
battle  was  fought  on  Serbian  territory.  Being  defeated,  the  Bulgars 
retired,  ascribing  this  act  of  aggression  to  some  comitadjis.  An 
International  Commission  (composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Entente)  discovered,  however,  that  there  had  been  Bulgarian 
regular  officers  and  soldiers  among  the  dead  and  the  prisoners. ^ 

On  the  6th  September,  1915,  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungary  con- 
cluded a  treaty  which  recited  that  they  had  agreed  to  undertake 
common  military  action  against  Serbia  and  by  which  Austria- 
Hungary  guaranteed  to  Bulgaria  certain  accretions  of  territory  at 
Serbia's  expense,  and  also  agreed,  jointly  with  Germany,  to  make 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government  a  war  loan  of  200,000,000  fr.,  to  be 
increased  if  the  war  lasted  more  than  four  months.^  Even  after 
this,  M.  Malinoff,  one  of  the  former  Prime  Ministers  of  Bulgaria, 
took  part  in  negotiations  with  the  Entente,  and,  while  these  negotia- 
tions were  continuing,  Bulgaria,  on  the  23rd  September,  mobilised, 
ostensibly  to  defend  her  neutrality. 

No  sooner  had  the  army  been  mobilised  and  concentrated  and 
Bulgarian  forces  massed  on  the  whole  length  of  the  Serbian  frontier, 
than  the  Bulgarian  Government  openly  and  categorically  repudiated 
M.  Malinoff,  stating  that  he  was  in  no  way  qualified  to  commit 
Bulgaria,  and  that  he  deserved  '  to  be.  subjected  to  the  utmost 
rigour  of  his  country's  laws  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion.' 
Some  days  later,  Austro-German  troops  crossed  the  Danube  and 
began  to  invade  Serbia. 

As  soon  as  the  Serbian  troops  began  to  retire,  the  Bulgars.  on 
the  pretext  that  the  former  had  violated  their  frontier,  launched 

^  Memorandum  I  of  the  Serbian  Delegation,  Chapter  II,  para.  c. 
2  Treaty  between  Bulgaria  and  Austria-Hungarj',  dated  the  24th  August,  1915 
(furnished  by  the  Serbian  Delegation). 
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the  attack  which  eventually  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Serbia. 

Two  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Serbian  Government 
prove  that  this  incident  on  the  frontier  was  '  arranged  '  and  repre- 
sented as  a  Serbian  provocation.  On  the  10th  October,  1915,  the 
Secretary-General  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  Sofia,  at  the  request  of 
the  Bulgarian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  sent  the  following  com- 
munication to  Count  Tarnovski,  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  at 
Sofia  : — '  In  order  to  divest  the  attack  on  Serbia  of  the  appearance 
of  a  preconceived  plot,  we  shall,  this  evening  or  to-morrow  morning, 
provoke  a  frontier  incident  in  some  uninhabited  region.'  ^  Also, 
on  the  12th  October,  1915,  Count  Tarnovski  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Vienna  : — '  The  Generalissimo  informs  me  that  the 
desired  incident  on  the  Serbian  frontier  was  arranged  yesterday.'  ^ 

Bulgaria,  in  fact,  first  attacked  on  the  12th  October,  1915,  two 
days  before  the  declaration  of  war  on  Serbia,  which  took  place  on 
the  14th  October,  1915.  That  this  was  the  case  does  not  prevent 
Bulgaria  from  asserting  that  the  Serbs  first  crossed  her  frontier. 

The  above  sequence  of  events  proves  that  Bulgaria  had  pre- 
meditated war  against  Serbia,  and  perfidiously  brought  it  about. 

By  means  of  German  agents  Enver  Pasha  and  Talaat  Pasha  had, 
since  the  spring  of  1914,  been  aware  of  the  Austro-German  plan, 
i.e.,  an  attack  by  Austria  against  Serbia,  the  intervention  by 
Germany  against  France,  the  passage  through  Belgium,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Paris  in  a  fortnight,  the  closing  of  the  Straits  by  Turkey, 
and  the  readiness  of  Bulgaria  to  take  action. 

The  Sultan  acknowledged  this  plot  to  one  of  his  intimates.  It 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  plot  engineered  by  heads  of  four  States 
against  the  independence  of  Serbia  and  the  peace  of  Europe.^ 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  war  was  premeditated  by  the  Central  Powers  together  with  their 

Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  the  result  of  acts  deliber- 
ately committed  in  order  to  make  it  unavoidable. 

2.  Germany,  in  agreement  with  Austria-Hungary,  deliberately  worked 

to  defeat  all  the  many  conciliatory  proposals  made  by  the 
Entente  Powers  and  their  repeated  efforts  to  avoid  war. 

1  Memorandum  I  of  the  Serbian  Delegation,  Chapter  II,  para.  c. 
-  Memorandum  of  the  Serbian  Delegation,  I.    Chapter  II,  para.  c. 
^  Basri,  '  L'Orient  debalkanis6,'  chapter  II  (Paris,  1919). 
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II. — Violation  oiF  the  Neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg 

A. — Belgium 

Grermany  is  burdened  by  a  specially  heavy  responsibility  in 
respect  of  the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg. Article  1  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  the  19th  April,  1839, 
after  declaring  that  Belgium  should  form  a, '  pei-petually  neutral 
State,'  had  placed  this  neutrality  under  the  protection  of  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Prussia,  On  the  9th  August, 
1870,  Prussia  had  declared  '  her  fixed  determination  to  respect 
Belgian  neutrality.'  On  the  22nd  July,  1870,  Bismarck  wrote  to 
the  Belgian  Minister  at  Paris,  '  This  declaration  is  rendered  super- 
fluous by  existing  treaties.' 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that  the  attributes  of  neutrality 
were  specifically  defined  by  the  fifth  Hague  Convention,  of  the 
18th  October,  1907.  That  Convention  was  declaratory  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  contained  these  provisions — '  The  territory  of  neutral 
Powers  is  inviolable  '  (Article  1).  '  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to 
move  troops  or  convoys,  whether  of  munitions  of  war  or  of  supplies, 
across  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power  '  (Article  2).  '  The  fact  of 
a  neutral  Power  resisting,  even  by  force,  attempts  against  its 
neutrality  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act  '  (Article  10), 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  binding  force  of  the  treaties  which 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  There  is  equally  no  doubt 
of  Belgium's  sincerity  or  of  the  sincerity  of  France  in  their  recognition 
and  respect  of  this  neutrality. 

On  the  29th  July,  1914,  the  day  following  the  declaration  of  war 
by  Austria-Hungary  against  Serbia,  Belgium  put  her  army  on  its 
reinforced  peace  strength,  and  so  advised  the  Powers  by  which  her 
neutrality  was  guaranteed  and  also  Holland  and  Luxemburg.^ 

On  the  31st  July  the  French  Minister  at  Brussels  visited  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  notify  him  of  the  state  of  war 
proclaimed  in  Germany  and  he  spontaneously  made  the  following 
statement  :  '  I  seize  this  opportunity  to  declare  that  no  incursion 
of  French  troops  into  Belgium  will  take  place,  even  if  considerable 
forces  are  massed  upon  the  frontiers  of  j'^our  country,  France  does 
not  wish  to  incur  the  responsibility,  so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned, 
of  taking  the  first  hostile  act.  Instructions  in  this  sense  will  be 
given  to  the  French  authorities.'  - 

On  the  1st  August,  the  Belgian  Army  was  mobilised.^ 

1  Grey  Book  I,  No.  8.  ^  Grey  Book  I,  No.  9.  ^  Q^y  Book  I,  No.  10. 
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On  the  31st  July,  the  British  Government  had  asked  the  French 
and  German  Governments  separately  if  they  were  each  of  them 
ready  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  provided  that  no  other 
Power  violated  it.^  In  notifying  the  Belgian  Government  on  the 
same  day  of  the  action  taken  by  the  British  Government,  the 
British  Minister  added  :  '  In  view  of  existing  treaties,  I  am  instructed 
to  inform  the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  above, 
and  to  say  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  presumes  that  Belgium  will  do 
her  utmost  to  maintain  her  neutrahty,  and  that  she  desires  and 
expects  that  the  other  Powers  will  respect  and  maintain  it.'  -  The 
immediate  and  quite  definite  reply  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  that  Great  Britain  and  the  other  nations  guaranteeing 
Belgian  independence  could  rest  assured  that  she  would  neglect  no 
effort  to  maintain  her  neutrahty.^ 

On  the  same  day,  Paris  and  Berlin  were  officially  asked  the 
question  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  British  communication. 
At  Paris  the  reply  was  categorical :  '  The  French  Government  are 
resolved  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  it  would  only 
be  in  the  event  of  some  other  Power  violating  that  neutrahty  that 
France  might  find  herself  under  the  necessity,  in  order  to  assure 
the  defence  of  her  own  security,  to  act  otherwise.'  * 

On  the  same  day  as  this  reply  was  made  at  Paris,  the  French 
Minister  at  Brussels  made  the  following  communication  to  M.  Davig- 
non,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  : — '  I  am  authorised 
to  declare  that,  in  the  event  of  an  international  war,  the  French 
Government,  in  accordance  with  the  declarations  they  have  always 
made,  will  respect  the  neutrahty  of  Belgium.  In  the  event  of  this 
neutrality  not  being  respected  by  another  Power,  the  French 
Government,  to  secure  their  own  defence,  might  find  it  necessary 
to  modify  their  attitude.'  ^ 

It  was  decided  that  this  communication  should  forthwith  be 
made  to  the  Belgian  press. 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  remained 

enigmatic.     At  Brussels  the  German  Minister,  Herr  von  Below, 

made  efforts  in  his  discussions  to  maintain  confidence  ®  ;    but  at 

BerHn,  in  reply  to  the  question  which  had  been  officially  asked 

by  the  British  Government,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the 

British  Ambassador  that  '  he  must  consult  the  Emperor  and  the 

Chancellor  before  he  could  possibly  answer.' ' 

1  Grey  Book  I,  Xo.  10.  ^  Qjey  Book  I,  No.  11.         ^  Qj-ey  Book  I,  No.  11. 

*  Blue  Book,  No.  125.  ^  Grey  Book  I,  No.  15.         «  Grey  Book  I,  No.  19. 

'  Blue  Book,  No.  122. 
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On  the  2nd  August,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  Herr  von  Below 
insisted  to  the  Belgian  Minister,  M.  Davignon,  upon  the  feelings 
of  security  which  Belgium  had  the  right  to  entertain  towards  her 
eastern  neighbour,*  and  on  the  same  day,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
he  sent  him  a  '  very  confidential '  note,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  an  ultimatum  claiming  free  passage  for  German  troops  through 
Belgian  territory. ^ 

It  was  impossible  to  be  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  purely 
imaginary  character  of  the  reason  alleged  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  support  of  its  demand.  It  pretended  that  it  had  reliable 
information  leaving  '  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  France  to 
move  through  Belgian  territory  '  against  Germany,  and  consequently 
had  notified  its  decision  to  direct  its  forces  to  enter  Belgium.^ 

The  facts  themselves  supply  the  answer  to  the  German  allegation 
that  France  intended  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality.  According  to 
the  French  plan  of  mobilisation,  the  French  forces  were  being 
concentrated  at  that  very  moment  on  the  German  frontier,  and  it 
was  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  situation  created  by  the  German 
violation  of  Belgian  territory,  to  modify  the  arrangements  for  their 
transport. 

In  the  meantime,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd 
August,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit  fixed  by  the  ultimatum, 
Belgium  had  sent  her  reply  to  the  German  Minister.  Affected 
neither  by  Germany's  promises  nor  her  threats,  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment boldly  declared  that  an  attack  upon  Belgian  independence 
would  constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  international  law.  '  No 
strategic  interest  justifies  such  a  violation  of  law.  The  Belgian 
Government,  if  they  were  to  accept  the  proposals  submitted  to 
them,  would  sacrifice  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  betray  their 
duty  towards  Eyrope.'  In  conclusion,  the  Belgian  Government 
declared  that  they  were  '  firmly  resolved  to  repel  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power  every  attack  upon  their  rights.'  ^ 

Even  on  the  3rd  August,  Belgium  refused  to  appeal  to  the 
guarantee  of  the  Powers  until  there  was  an  actual  violation  of 
territory.^  It  was  only  on  the  4th  August,  after  German  troops  had 
entered  Belgian  territory,  that  the  Belgian  Government  sent  his 
passports  to  Herr  von  Below,*  and  it  then-appealed  to  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Russia  to  co-operate  as  guaranteeing  Powers  in  the 
defence  of  her  territory.' 

I  Grey  Book  I,  No,  19.  -  Grey  Book  I,  No.  20.  »  Grey  Book  I,  No.  20. 

*  Grey  Book  I,  No.  22.  =^  Grey  Book  I,  No.  24.  «  Grey  Book  I,  No.  30. 

'  Grey  Book  I,  No.  42. 
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At  this  point  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  pretext  invoked  by 
Germany  in  justification  of  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
and  the  invasion  of  Belgian  territory,  seemed  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment itself  of  so  little  weight,  that  in  Sir  Edward  Goschen's  con- 
versations with  the  German  Chancellor,  von  Bethmann  HoUweg, 
and  with  von  Jagow,  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  was  not  a  question 
of  aggressive  French  intentions,  but  a  '  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
Germany  to  advance  through  Belgium  and  violate  the  latter's 
neutrality,'  and  of  '  a  scrap  of  paper  '.^  Further,  in  his  speech 
on  the  4th  August,  .the  German  Chancellor  made  his  well-known 
avowal  :  '  Necessity  knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied 
Luxemburg,  and  perhaps  have  already  entered  Belgian  territory. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  a  breach  of  international  law.  .  .  .  We  have 
been  obliged  to  refuse  to  pay  attention  to  the  justifiable  protests 
of  Belgimn  and  Luxemburg.  The  wrong — ^I  speak  openly — the 
wrong  we  are  thereby  committing  we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon 
as  our  military  aims  have  been  attained.  He  who  is  menaced,  as 
we  are,  and  is  fighting  for  his  all  can  only  consider  how  he  is  to  hack 
his  way  through.'  To  this  avowal  of  the  German  Chancellor  there 
is  added  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  Count  von  Lerchenfeld,  who 
stated  in  a  report  of  the  4th  August,  1914,  that  the  German  General 
Staff  considered  it  '  necessary  to  cross  Belgium  :  France  can  only 
be  successfully  attacked  from  that  side.  At  the  risk  of  bringing 
about  the  intervention  of  England,  Germany  cannot  respect  Belgian 
neutrality.'  - 

As  for  the  Austrian  Government,  it  waited  until  the  28th  August 
to  declare  war  against  Belgium,^  but  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
month  '  the  motor  batteries  sent  by  Austria  have  proved  their 
excellence  in  the  battles  around  Namur  ',4  as  appears  from  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  German  general  who  at  the  time  was  in  command 
of  the  fortress  of  Liege,  which  German  troops  had  seized.  Con- 
sequently, the  participation  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the  violation 
of  Belgian  neutrality  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  she  took  part 
in  that  violation  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war. 

B . — Luxemburg 

The  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  was  guaranteed  by  Article  2  of  the 
Treaty  of  London,  11th  May,  1867,  Prussia  and  Austria-Hungary 

1  Blue  Book,  ICo.  160. 

-  Stenographische  Berichte  iiber  die  Verhandlungen  des  Reichstags,  Dienstag.^ 
4  August,  1914.  See  also  E.  Miihler,  '  Des  Weltkriegen  und  das  Volkerrecht,' 
Berlin,  G.  Reimer,  1915,  pp.  24  et  seq. 

3  Grey  Book  I,  No.  77.  *  Grey  Book  II,  No.  104. 
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being  two  of  the  guarantor  Powers.  On  the  2nd  August,  1914, 
German  troops  penetrated  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duchy. 
Mr.  Eyschen,  Minister  of  State  of  Luxemburg,  immediately  made 
an  energetic  protest.^ 

The  German  Government  alleged  '  that  military  measures  had 
become  inevitable,  because  trustworthy  news  had  been  received 
that  French  forces  were  marching  on  Luxemburg.'  This  allegation 
was  at  once  refuted  by  Mr.  Eyschen. - 

CONCLUSION 

The  neutrality  of  Belgium,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaties  of  the  19th, 
April,  1839,  and  that  of  Luxemburg,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
11th  May,  1867,  were  deliberately  violated  by  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary. 


CHAPTER  II 

VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LAWS  AlSID  CUSTOMS  OF  WAR 

On  the  second  point  submitted  by  the  Conference,  the  facts  as 
to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the  forces 
of  the  German  Empire  and  their  allies  on  hind,  on  sea,  and  in  tlie  air, 
during  the  present  war,  the  Commission  has  considered  a  large 
number  of  documents.  The  Report  of  the  British  Commission 
drawn  up  by  Lord  Bryce,  the  labours  of  the  French  Commission 
presided  over  by  M.  Payelle,  the  numerous  publications  of  the 
Belgian  Government,  the  Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Belgian 
Delegation,  the  Memorandum  of  the  Greek  Delegation,  the  docu- 
ments lodged  by  the  Italian  Government,  the  formal  denunciation 
by  the  Greeks  at  the  Conference  of  the  crimes  committed  against 
Greek  populations  by  the  Bulgars,  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  Memoran- 
dum of  the  Serbian  Delegation,  the  Report  of  the  Inter-Alhed  Com- 
mission on  the  violations  of  the  Hague  Conventions  and  of  inter- 
national law  in  general,  committed  between  1915  and  1918  by  the 
Bulgars  in  occupied  Serbia,  the  summary  of  the  PoUsh  Delegation, 
together  with  the  Roumanian  and  Armenian  Memoranda,  supply 
abundant  evidence  of  outrages  of  every  description  committed  on 
land,  at  sea,  and  in  the  air,  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
and  of  the  laws  of  humanity. 

In  spite  of  the  explicit  regulations,  of  established  customs,  and  of 

1  Yellow  Book,  No.  131. 

2  Telegram  to  the  German  Ministry  of  Foreign  AflFairs,  the  2nd  August,  1914. 
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the  clear  dictates  of  humanity,  Germany  and  her  allies  have  piled 
outrage  upon  outrage.  Additions  are  daily  and  continually  being 
made.  By  way  of  illustration  a  certain  number  of  examples  have 
been  collected  in  Annex  I.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  list  of 
cases  so  diverse  and  so  painful.  Violations  of  the  rights  of  com- 
batants, of  the  rights  of  civilians,  and  of  the  rights  of  both,  are 
multiplied  in  this  list  of  the  most  cruel  practices  which  primitive 
barbarism,  aided  by  all  the  resources  of  modern  science,  could 
devise  for  the  execution  of  a  system  of  terrorism  carefully  planned 
and  carried  out  to  the  end.  Not  even  prisoners,  or  wounded,  or 
women,  or  children  have  been  respected  by  belligerents  who  delibe- 
rately sought  to  strike  terror  into  every  heart  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  all  resistance.  Murders  and  massacres,  tortures,  shields 
formed  of  living  human  beings,  collective  penalties,  the  arrest  and 
execution  of  hostages,  the  requisitioning  of  services  for  military 
purposes,  the  arbitrary  destruction  of  public  and  private  property, 
the  aerial  bombardment  of  open  towns  without  there  being  any 
regular  siege,  the  destruction  of  merchant  ships  without  previous 
visit  and  without  any  precautions  for  the  safety  of  passengers  and 
crew,  the  massacre  of  prisoners,  attacks  on  hospital  ships,  the 
poisoning  of  springs  and  of  wells,  outrages  and  profanations  without 
regard  for  religion  or  the  honour  of  individuals,  the  issue  of  counter- 
feit money  reported  by  the  Polish  Government,  the  methodical  and 
deliberate  destruction  of  industries  with  no  other  object  than  to 
promote  German  economic  supremacy  after  the  war,  constitute  the 
most  striking  list  of  crimes  that  has  ever  been  drawn  up  to  the 
eternal  shame  of  those  who  committed  them.  The  facts  are  estab- 
lished. They  are  numerous  and  so  vouched  for  that  they  admit 
of  no  doubt  and  cry  for  justice.  The  Commission,  impressed  by 
their  number  and  gravity,  thinks  there  are  good  grounds  for  the 
constitution  of  a  special  Commission,  to  collect  and  classify  all 
outstanding  information  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  complete 
list  of  the  charges  under  the  following  heads  : — 

The  following  is  the  list  arrived  at  : — 

(1.)  Murders  and  massacres  ;  systematic  terrorism. 
(2.)  Putting  hostages  to  death. 
(3.)  Torture  of  civilians. 
(4.)  Deliberate  starvation  of  civilians. 
(5.)  Rape. 

(6.)  Abduction  of  girls  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  enforced 
prostitution. 

1569.28  n 
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(7.)  Deportation  of  civilians. 

(8.)  Internment  of  civilians  under  inhuman  conditions. 

(9.)  Forced  labour  of  civilians  in  connection  with  the  military 

operations  of  the  enemy. 
(10.)  Usurpation  of  sovereignty  during  military  occupation. 
(11.)  Compulsory  enlistment  of  soldiers  among  the  inhabitants 

of  occupied  territory. 
(12.)  Attempts  to  denationalise  the  inhabitants  of  occupied 

territory. 
(13.)  Pillage. 

(14.)    Confiscation  of  property. 
(15.)   Exaction  of  illegitimate  or  of  exorbitant  contributions  and 

requisitions. 
(16.)   Debasement   of   the   currency,    and   issue    of   spurious 

currency. 
(17.)   Imposition  of  collective  penalties. 
(18.)   Wanton  devastation  and  destruction  of  property. 
(19.)   Deliberate  bombardment  of  undefended  places. 
(20.)   Wanton  destruction  of  religious,  charitable,  educational, 

and  historic  buildings  and  monuments. 
(21.)   Destruction   of   merchant   ships   and   passenger   vessels 

without  warning  and  without  provision  for  the  safety 

of  passengers  or  crew. 
(22.)    Destruction  of  fishing  boats  and  of  reUef  ships. 
(23.)   Deliberate  bombardment  of  hospitals. 
(24.)   Attack  on  and  destruction  of  hospital  ships. 
(25.)   Breach  of  other  rules  relating  to  the  Red  Cross. 
(26.)   Use  of  deleterious  and  asphyxiating  gases. 
(27.)   Use  of  explosive  or  expanding  bullets,  and  other  inhuman 

appliances. 
(28.)   Direct!  -ns  to  give  no  quarter. 
(29.)   Ill-treatment  of  wounded  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(30.)   Employment  of  prisoners  of  war  on  unauthorised  works. 
(31.)   Misuse  of  flags  of  truce. 
(32.)   Poisoning  of  wells. 


The  Commission  desires  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
offences  enumerated  and  the  particulars  given  in  Annex  I  are  not 
regarded  as  complete  and  exhaustive  ;  to  these  such  additions  can 
from  time  to  time  be  made  as  may  seem  necessary. 


Ul 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Empires  together  with  their 
allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  by  barbarous  or  illegitimate  methods  in 
violation  of  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  elementary 
laws  of  humanity. 

2.  A  Commission  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
classifying  systematically  all  the  information  already  had  or  to  be  obtained, 
in  order  to  prepare  as  complete  a  Ust  of  facts  as  possible  concerning  the 
violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the  forces  of  the 
German  Empire  and  its  Allies,  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  the  air,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  war. 


CHAPTER  III 

PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  third  point  submitted  by  the  Conference  is  thus  stated  : — 
The  degree  of  responsibility  for  these  offences  attaching  to 
particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of 
the  General  Staffs  and  other  individuals,  however  highly  placed. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  this  point,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  for  proof  attaching  guilt  to  particular  individuals.  It  is  quite 
clear  from  the  information  now  before  the  Commission  that  there 
are  grave  charges  which  must  be  brought  and  investigated  by 
a  Court  against  a  number  of  persons. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Commission  desire  to  state  expressly 
that  in  the  hierarchy  of  persons  in  authority,  there  is  no  reason  why 
rank,  however  exalted,  should  in  any  circumstances  protect  the 
holder  of  it  from  responsibility  when  that  responsibility  has  been 
established  before  a  properly  constituted  tribunal.  This  extends 
even  to  the  case  of  Heads  of  States.  An  argument  has  been  raised 
to  the  contrary  based  upon  the  alleged  immunity,  and  in  particular 
the  alleged  inviolability,  of  a  Sovereign  of  a  State.  But  this  privilege, 
where  it  is  recognised,  is  one  of  practical  expedience  in  municipal 
law,  and  is  not  fundamental.  However,  even  if,  in  some  countries, 
a  Sovereign  is  exempt  from  being  prosecuted  in  a  national  court 
of  his  own  country  the  position  from  an  international  point  of  view 
is  quite  different. 

We  have  later  on  in  our  Report  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  High  Tribunal  composed  of  judges  drawn  from  many  nations, 
and  included  the  possibility  of  the  trial  before  that  Tribunal  of 
a  former  Head  of  a  State  with  the  consent  of  that  State  itself 
secured  by  articles  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace.     If  the  immunity  of 

c  2 
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a  Sovereign  is  claimed  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  above  stated, 
it  would  involve  laying  down  the  principle  that  the  greatest  outrages 
against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity,  if 
proved  against  him,  could  in  no  circumstances  be  punished.  Such 
a  conclusion  would  shock  the  conscience  of  civilized  mankind. 

In  view  of  the  grave  charges  which  may  be  preferred  against — 
to  take  one  case — the  ex-Kaiser — the  vindication  of  the  principles 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  which 
have  been  violated  would  be  incomplete  if  he  were  not  brought  to 
trial  and  if  other  offenders  less  highly  placed  were  punished.  More- 
over, the  trial  of  the  offenders  might  be  seriously  prejudiced  if  they 
attempted  and  were  able  to  plead  the  superior  orders  of  a  Sovereign 
against  whom  no  steps  had  been  or  were  being  taken. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ex-Kaiser  and  others  in  high 
authority  were  cognisant  of  and  could  at  least  have  mitigated  the 
barbarities  committed  during  the  course  of  the  war.  A  word  from 
them  would  have  brought  about  a  different  method  in  the  action 
of  their  subordinates  on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

We  desire  to  say  that  civil  and  military  authorities  cannot  be 
relieved  from  responsibility  by  the  mere  fact  that  a  higher  authority 
might  have  been  convicted  of  the  same  offence.  It  will  be  for  the 
Court  to  decide  whether  a  plea  of  superior  orders  is  sufficient  to 
acquit  the  person  charged  from  responsibility. 

CONCLUSION 

All  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries,  however  high  their  position 
may  have  been,  without  distinction  of  rank,  including  Chiefs  of  States, 
who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
or  the  laws  of  humanity,  are  hable  to  criminal  prosecution. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CONSTITUTION  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  AN 
APPROPRIATE  TRIBUNAL 

The  fourth  point  submitted  to  the  Commission  is  stated  as 
follows  : — The  Constitution  and  Procedure  of  a  Tribunal 
appropriate  for  the  Trial  of  these  Offences  (crimes  relating  to 
the  war). 

On  this  question  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that,  having  regard 
to  the  multiplicity  of  crimes  committed  by  those  Powers  which 
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a  short  time  before  had  on  two  occasions  at  the  Hague  protested 
their  reverence  for  right  and  their  respect  for  the  principles  of 
humanity/  the  public  conscience  insists  upon  a  sanction  which  will 
put  clearly  in  the  light  that  it  is  not  permitted  cynically  to  profess 
a  disdain  for  the  most  sacred  laws  and  the  most  formal  undertakings. 
Two  classes  of  culpable  acts  present  themselves  : — 

(a.)  Acts  which  provoked  the  world  war  and  accompanied  its 
inception. 

(6.)  Violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of 
humanity. 

(a.)  Acts  which  Provoked  the  War  and  Accompanied  its  Inception 

In  this  class  the  Commission  has  considered  acts  not  strictly  war 
crimes,  but  acts  which  provoked  the  war  or  accompanied  its  incep- 
tion, such,  to  take  outstanding  examples,  as  the  invasion  of  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgium. 

The  premeditation  of  a  war  of  aggression,  dissimulated  under 
a  peaceful  pretence,  then  suddenly  declared  under  false  pretexts, 
is  conduct  which  the  public  conscience  reproves  and  which  history 
will  condemn,  but  by  reason  of  the  purely  optional  character  of 
the  Institutions  at  The  Hague  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  (Inter- 
national Commission  of  Enquiry,  Mediation  and  Arbitration)  a  war 
of  aggression  may  not  be  considered  as  an  act  directly  contrary 
to  positive  law,  or  one  which  can  be  successfully  brought  before 
a  tribunal  such  as  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  consider  under 
its  Terms  of  Reference. 

Further,  any  enquiry  into  the  authorship  of  the  war  must,  to 
be  exhaustive,  extend  over  events  that  have  happened  during  many 
years  in  different  European  countries,  and  must  raise  many  difficult 
and  complex  problems  which  might  be  more  fitly  investigated  by 
historians  and  statesmen  than  by  a  tribunal  appropriate  to  the 
trial  of  offenders  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  The  need 
of  prompt  action  is  from  this  point  of  view  important.  Any  tribunal 
appropriate  to  deal  with  the  other  offences  to  which  reference  is 
made  might  hardly  be  a  good  court  to  discuss  and  deal  decisively 

^  See  the  declaration  of  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  who,  speaking  at  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1907  with  regard  to  submarine  mines,  used  the  following 
expressions  : — '  Military  operations  are  not  governed  solely  by  stipulations  of 
international  law.  There  are  other  factors.  Conscience,  good  sense,  and  the  sense 
of  duty  imposed  by  the  principles  of  humanity  will  be  the  surest  guides  for  the 
conduct  of  sailors,  and  will  constitute  the  most  effective  guarantee  against  abuses. 
The  officers  of  the  German  Navy,  I  loudly  proclaim  it,  will  always  fulfil  in  the 
strictest  fashion  the  duties  which  emanate  from  the  unwritten  law  of  humanity  and 
civilisation.' 
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with  such  a  subject  as  the  authorship  of  the  war.  The  proceedings 
and  discussions,  charges  and  counter-charges,  if  adequately  and 
dispassionately  examined,  might  consume  much  time,  and  the 
result  might  conceivably  confuse  the  simpler  issues  into  which  the 
tribunal  will  be  charged  to  enquire.  While  this  prolonged  investiga- 
tion was  proceeding  some  witnesses  might  disappear,  the  recollection 
of  others  would  become  fainter  and  less  trustworthy,  c  Senders 
might  escape,  and  the  moral  effect  of  tardily  imposed  punishment 
would  be  much  less  salutary  than  if  punishment  were  inflicted  while 
the  memory  of  the  wrongs  done  was  still  fresh  and  the  demand 
for  punishment  was  insistent. 

We  therefore  do  not  advise  that  the  acts  which  provoked  the 
war  should  be  charged  against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject 
of  proceedings  before  a  tribunal. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Luxemburg  by  the 
Germans  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1867,  and 
also  that  the  invasion  of  Belgium  was  a  violation  of  the  Treaties 
of  1839.  These  Treaties  secured  neutrality  for  Luxemburg  and 
Belgium,  and  in  that  term  were  included  freedom,  independence 
and  security  for  the  population  Uving  in  those  countries.  They 
were  contracts  made  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  to  them , 
and  involve  an  obligation  which  is  recognised  in  international  law. 

The  Treaty  of  1839  with  regard  to  Belgium  and  that  of  1867 
with  regard  to  Luxemburg  were  deliberately  violated,  not  by 
some  outside  Power,  but  by  one  of  the  very  Powers  which  had 
undertaken  not  merely  to  respect  their  neutrality,  but  to  compel 
its  observance  by  any  other  Power  which  might  attack  it.  The 
neglect  of  its  duty  by  the  guarantor  adds  to  the  gravity  of  the 
failure  to  fulfil  the  undertaking  given.  It  was  the  transformation 
of  a  security  into  a  peril,  of  a  defence  into  an  attack,  of  a  protection 
into  an  assault.  It  constitutes,  moreover,  the  absolute  denial  of 
the  independence  of  States  too  weak  to  interpose  a  serious  resis- 
tance, an  assault  upon  the  life  of  a  nation  which  resists,  an  assault 
against  its  very  existence  while,  before  the  resistance  was  made, 
the  aggressor,  in  the  guise  of  tempter,  offered  material  compensa- 
tions in  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  honour.  The  violation  of  inter- 
national law  was  thus  an  aggravation  of  the  attack  upon  the 
independence  of  States  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  inter- 
national right. 

And  thus  a  high-handed  outrage  was  committed  upon  inter- 
national engagements,  dehberately,  and  for  a  purpose  which  cannot 
justify  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  responsible. 
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The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  no  criminal 
charge  can  be  made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals 
(and  notably  the  ex-Kaiser)  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches 
of  neutrahty,  but  the  gravity  of  these  gross  outrages  upon  the 
law  of  nations  and  international  good  faith  is  such  that  the  Com- 
mission thinks  they  should  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation 
by  the  Conference. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  acts  which  brought  about  the  war  should  not  be  charged  against 
their  authors  or  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  before  a  tribunal. 

2.  On  the  special  head  of  the  breaches  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg 
and  Belgium,  the  gravity  of  these  outrages  upon  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations  and  upon  international  good  faith  is  such  that  they  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation  by  the  Conference. 

3.  On  the  whole  case,  including  both  the  acts  which  brought  about  the 
war  and  those  which  accompanied  its  inception,  particularly  the  violation 
of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  it  would  be  right  for  the 
Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter  so  unprecedented,  to  adopt  special  measures, 
and  even  to  create  a  special  organ  in  order  to  deal  as  they  deserve  with 
the  authors  of  such  acts. 

4.  It  is  desirable  that  for  the  future  penal  sanctions  should  be  provided 
for  such  grave  outrages  against  the  elementary  principles  of  international 
law. 

(b.)  Viohiions  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  and  of  the  Laws  of 

Humanity 

Every  belHgerent  has,  according  to  international  law,  the  power 
and  authority  to  try  the  individuals  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  the 
crimes  of  which  an  enumeration  has  been  given  in  Chapter  II. 
on  Violations  of  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War,  if  such  persons  have 
been  taken  prisoners  or  have  otherwise  fallen  into  its  power.  Each 
belHgerent  has,  or  has  power  to  set  up,  pursuant  to  its  own  legis- 
lation, an  appropriate  tribunal,  miUtary  or  civil,  for  the  trial  of 
such  cases.  These  courts  would  be  able  to  try  the  incriminated 
persons  according  to  their  own  procedure,  and  much  complication 
and  consequent  delay  would  be  avoided  which  would  arise  if  all 
such  cases  were  to  be  brought  before  a  single  tribunal. 

There  remain,  however,  a  number  of  charges  : — 

(a.)  Against  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  who  have 
committed  outrages  against  a  number  of  civilians  and 
soldiers  of  several  Allied  nations,  such  as  outrages  committed 
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in  prison  camps  where  prisoners  of  war  of  several  nations 
were  congregated  or  the  crime  of  forced  labour  in  mines 
where  prisoners  of  more  than  one  nationality  were  forced 
to  work  ; 

(6.)  Against  persons  of  authority,  belonging  to  enemy  countries, 
whose  orders  were  executed  not  only  in  one  area  or  on  one 
battle  front,  but  whose  orders  affected  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions against  several  of  the  Allied  armies  ; 

(c.)  Against  all  authorities,  civil  or  military,  belonging  to  enemy 
countries,  however  high  their  position  may  have  been, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  including  the  heads  of  States, 
who  ordered,  or,  with  knowledge  thereof  and  with  power 
to  intervene,  abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures 
to  prevent,  putting  an  end  to  or  repressing,  violations  of  the 
laws  or  customs  of  war  (it  being  understood  that  no  such 
abstention  should  constitute  a  defence  for  the  actual  per- 
petrators) ; 

(rf.)  Against  such  other  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  as, 
having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  offence  or  the  law  of 
any  belligerent  country,  it  may  be  considered  advisable  not 
to  proceed  before  a  court  other  than  the  High  Tribunal 
hereafter  referred  to. 

For  the  trial  of  outrages  falling  under  these  four  categories  the 
Commission  is  of  opinion  that  a  High  Tribunal  is  essential  and 
should  be  established  according  to  the  following  plan  : — 

(1.)  It  shall  be  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  by  each  of 
the  following  Governments  : — The  United  States  of  America, 
the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy  and  Japan,  and  one  person 
appointed  by  each  of  the  following  Governments  :  Belgium, 
Greece,  Poland,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Serbia  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  members  shall  be  selected  by  each  country 
from  among  the  members  of  their  national  courts  or  tribunals, 
civil  or  military,  and  now  in  existence  or  erected  as  indicated 
above. 

(2.)  The  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  appoint  experts  to  assist 
it  in  the  trial  of  any  particular  case  or  class  of  cases. 

(3.)  The  law  to  be  applied  by  the  tribunal  shaU  be  '  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  as  they  result  from  the  usages  estab- 
lished among  civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  from  the  dictates  of  public  conscience.' 

(4.)  When  the  accused  is  found  by  the  tribimal  to  be  guiltj^  the 
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tribunal  shall  have  the  power  to  sentence  him  to  such 
punishment  or  punishments  as  may  be  imposed  for  such  an 
offence  or  offences  by  any  court  in  any  country  represented 
on  the  tribunal  or  in  the  country  of  the  convicted  person. 

(5.)  The  tribunal  shall  determine  its  own  procedure.  It  shall 
have  power  to  sit  in  divisions  of  not  less  than  five  members 
and  to  request  any  national  court  to  assume  jurisdiction 
for  the  purpose  of  enquiry  or  for  trial  and  judgment. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  selecting  the  cases  for  trial  before  the  tribunal 
and  of  directing  and  conducting  prosecutions  before  it  shall 
be  imposed  upon  a  Prosecuting  Commission  of  five  members, 
of  whom  one  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan,  and  for  the  assistance  of  which  any  other 
Government  may  delegate  a  representative. 

(7.)  AppUcations  by  any  Allied  or  Associated  Government  for 
the  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  any  offender  who  has  not 
been  delivered  up  or  who  is  at  the  disposition  of  some  other 
Allied  or  Associated  Government  shall  be  addressed  to  the 
Prosecuting  Commission,  and  a  national  court  shall  not 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  any  person  who  is  selected  for 
trial  before  the  tribunal,  but  shall  permit  such  person  to 
be  dealt  with  as  directed  by  the  Prosecuting  Commission. 

(8.)  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  a  national  court  for 
an  offence  in  respect  of  which  charges  have  been  preferred 
before  the  tribunal,  but  no  trial  or  sentence  by  a  court  of 
an  enemy  country  shall  bar  trial  and  sentence  by  the  tribunal 
or  by  a  national  court  belonging  to  one  of  the  Allied  or 
Associated  States. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Commission  has  consequently  the  honoui  to  recommend  :— 

1.  That  a  High  Tribunal  be  constituted  as  above  set  out. 

2.  That  it  shall  be  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  : — 

(a.)  That  the  enemy  Governments  shall,  notwithstanding  that  Peace 
may  have  been  declared,  recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Tribunals  and  the  High  Tribunal,  that  all  enemy  persons 
alleged  to  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  shall  be  excluded 
from  any  amnesty  to  which  the  belligerents  may  agree,  and  that 
the  Governments  of  such  persons  shall  undertake  to  surrender 
them  to  be  tried. 
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(6.)  That  the  enemy  Governments  shall  undertake  to  deliver  up  and 

give  in  such  manner  as  may  be  determined  thereby  : — 

(i.)  The  names  of  all  persons  in  command  or  charge  of  or  in 
any  way  exercising  authority  in  or  over  all  civilian  intern- 
ment camps,  prisoner-of-war  camps,  branch  camps,  working 
camps  and  '  commandoes '  and  other  places  where  prisoners 
were  confined  in  any  of  their  dominions  or  in  territory  at 
any  time  occupied  by  them,  with  respect  to  which  such 
information  is  required,  and  all  orders  and  instructions  or 
copies  of  orders  or  instructions  and  reports  in  their  posses- 
sion or  under  their  control  relating  to  the  administration 
and  discipline  of  all  such  places  in  respect  of  which  the 
supply  of  such  documents  as  aforesaid  shall  be  demanded  ; 

(ii.)  All  orders,  instructions,  copies  of  orders  and  instructions. 
General  Staff  plans  of  campaign,  proceedings  in  Naval  or 
Military  Courts  and  Courts  of  Enquiry,  reports  and  other 
documents  in  their  possession  or  under  their  control  which 
relate  to  acts  or  operations,  whether  in  their  dominions 
or  in  territory  at  any  time  occupied  by  them,  which  shall 
be  alleged  to  have  been  done  or  carried  out  in  breach  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity  ; 

(iii.)  Such  information  as  will  indicate  the  persons  who  com- 
mitted or  were  responsible  for  such  acts  or  operations  ; 

(iv.)  All  logs,  charts,  reports  and  other  documents  relating  to 
operations  by  submarines  ; 

(v.)  All  orders  issued  to  submarines,  with  details  or  scope  of 
operations  by  these  vessels  ; 

(vi.)  Such  reports  and  other  documents  as  may  be  demanded 
relating  to  operations  alleged  to  have  been  conducted  by 
enemy  ships  and  their  crews  during  the  war  contrary  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity. 

3.  That  each  Allied  and  Associated  Government  adopt  such  legis- 

lation as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court,  and  to  assure  the  carrying  out  of  its  sen- 
tences. 

4.  That  the  five  States  represented  on  the  Prosecuting  Commission 

shall  jointly  approach  Neutral  Governments  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  surrender  for  trial  of  persons  within  their  terri- 
tories who  are  charged  by  such  States  with  violations  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  and  the  laws  of  humanity. 
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CHAPTER  V 

COGNATE  MATTERS 

Finally,  the  Commission  was  asked  to  consider  any  other  matters 
cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
the  enquiry,  and  which  the  Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant 
to  take  into  consideration. 

Under  this  head  the  Commission  has  considered  it  advisable  to 
draft  a  set  of  provisions  for  insertion  in  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace, 
for  the  assuring  in  practical  form,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  the  constitution,  the 
recognition,  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  High  Tribunal,  and 
of  the  national  tribunals  which  will  be  called  to  try  infractions  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

The  text  of  these  provisions  is  set  out  in  Annex  IV. 

3Iarch  29,  1919. 

United  States  of  America  : — 

Subject  to  the  reservations  set 
forth  in  the  annexed  Memo- 
randum.    (Annex  II.) 
ROBERT  LANSING. 
JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT. 
British  Empire  : — 

ERNEST  M.  POLLOCK. 
W.  F.  MASSEY. 
France  : — 

A.  TARDIEU. 
F.  LARNAUDE. 


Italy  : — 
Japan  : — 


V.  SCIALOJA. 
M.  D'AMELIO. 

Subject  to  the  reservations  set 
forth  in  the  annexed  Memo- 
randum.    (Annex  III.) 

M.  ADATCI. 

S.  TACHI. 
Belgium  : — 

ROLIN-JAEQUEMYNS. 
Greece  : — 

N.  POLITIS. 
Poland  : — 

L.  LUBIENSKI. 

ROUMANIA  : — 

S.  ROSENTAL. 
Serbia  : — 

SLOBODAN  YOVANOVITCH. 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
AUTHORS  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ON  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  PENALTIES 


Annex  I  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
(Report  pp.  17,  18.) 

Summaxy  of  Examples  of  Offences  committed  by  the  Authorities  or  Forces 
of  the  Central  Empires  and  their  Allies  against  the  Laws  and  Customs 
of  War  and  the  Laws  of  Humanity. 


[Note. — As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  Report,  this  tabular 
analysis  does  not  by  any  means  purport  to  be  exhaustive  or  com- 
plete. The  object  is  simply  to  give  a  number  of  typical  examples. 
The  crimes  imputable  to  the  Central  Empires  and  their  allies  run 
into  thousands.  The  list  under  each  of  the  heads  given  below  could 
be  very  greatly  extended.] 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

G. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


Contents 

Murders  and  massacres  ;  systematic  terrorism 

Putting  hostages  to  death    ... 

Torture  of  civilians    ... 

Deliberate  starvation  of  civilians    ... 

Rape 

Abduction  of  girls  and  women  for  the  purpose  of  enforced  prostitution 

Deportation  of  civilians        ...         ...         ...         

Internment  of  civilians  under  inhuman  conditions 

Forced  labour  of  civilians  in  connection  with  the  military  oj^rations  of  the 

enemy,  and  otherwise   ... 
Usurpation  of  sovereignty  during  military  occupation 
Compulsory  enlistment  of  soldiers  among  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory 
Attempts  to  denationalise  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory 

Pillage 

C!onfiscation  of  propcrtj'       

Exaction  of  illegitimate  or  of  exorbitant  contributions  and  requisitions 
Debasement  of  the  currency,  and  issue  of  spurious  ciurency  ... 

Imposition  of  collective  penalties 

Wanton  devastation  and  destruction  of  property  

Deliberate  bombardment  of  undefended  places  ' 

Wanton  destruction  of  religious,  charitable,  educational,  and  historic  buildings 

and  monuments ... 
Destruction  of  merchant  ships  and  passenger  vessels  without  warning  and 

without  provision  for  the  safety  of  passengers  and  crew 

Destruction  of  fishing  boats  and  of  relief  ships     

Deliberate  bombardment  of  hospitals        ...         ...         ...         ... 

Attack  on  and  destruction  of  hospital  ships 

Breach  of  other  rules  relating  to  the  Red  Cross 

Use  of  deleterious  and  asphyxiating  gases 

Use  of  explosive  and  expanding  bullets,  and  other  inhuman  appliances 

Directions  to  give  no  quarter  

Ill-treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 

Employment  of  prisoners  of  war  on  unauthorised  works 

Misuse  of  flags  of  truce  

Poisoning  of  wells      ...        ...        
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1  .—MURDERS  AND  MASSACRES  :    SYSTEMATIC  TERRORISM 


Particulars. 


Belgium 

A  group  of  450  men  were  shot  in 
front  of  the  church 

300  inhabitants  were  massacred 

006  persons  massacred.     (The  list  of 
names  is  in  our  possession) 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  municipal 
authorities  : 

'  It  was  with  my  consent  that  the 
Commanding  General  ordered  the  whole 
place  [Andenne]  to  bo  burnt  down  and 
that  about  100  persons  were  shot ' 

In  reality  more  than  400  persons  dis- 
appeared, of  whom  more  than  200  were 
shot 


France 

Use  of  Civilians  as  shields  to  protect  Ger- 
mans against  fire  of  Allied  troops. 
At  a  sugar  works  the  Germans  took 
the  manager  and  his  family,  as  well  as 
all  the  employees,  and  made  them  march 
parallel  to  them  during  the  three  hours 
that  the  engagement  lasted,  to  protect 
themselves  against  flanking  fire,  which 
resulted  in  casualties  among  the  exposed 
persons 

Neglect  of  150  to  200  paralysed  and  sick 
old  people. 
40  of  them  died  in  three  weeks,  and  all 
endured  terrible  sufferings.  They  re- 
ceived no  attention  or  disinfectants,  and 
were  exposed  to  the  cold.  They  were 
laid  on  wooden  stretcher- beds  in  which 
their  excrement  accumulated,  which, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  those  who 
were  paralysed,  produced  sores  and 
gangrene 

Shooting  of  Civilians. 
Some  inhabitants  of  Verpilli^res,  who 
had  been  arrested  on  the  untenable  pre- 
text of  having  held  telephone  communi- 
cation with  the  French  army,  were  taken 
to  Avricourt,  where  a  War  Council  was 
being  held.  On  appearing  before  the 
Court,  twelve  of  them  were  marked  with 
a  blue  cross  on  the  right  cheek.  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  subsequent  fate  of 
these  prisoners  is  not  forthcoming,  save 
in  the  case  of  two,  who  were  taken  back  to 
Verpilli^res  and  shot  the  same  evening 


Date. 


Aug.  22,  1914 


Aug.  20-21, 
1914 
Aug.  1914 


Aug.  22,  1914 


Sept.  1,  1914 


Between     Feb. 
20  and  24, 
1917 


Beginning 
Oct.  1914 


of 


Place. 


Tamines 


Andenne  and 

Seilles 
Dinant 


liege  (Belgium) 


Nery  (Gise) 


Baboeuf  (Oisc) 


Verpillieres 


(Somme) 


An  f  Ivors. 


German 
troops 


A  German 
General 


German 
troops 


German 
troops 


Reference. 


11th  Report  of    Bel- 
gian Commission  of 
Enquiry,  No.  2. 
„     No.  3. 

Grey  Book,  pp.  277- 
289  ;  2nd  Report  of 
Belgian  Commission 
of  Enquiry,  p.  160. 

6th  Report  of  Bel- 
gian Commission  of 
Enquiry,  p.  80. 


1st  Report  of  French 
Commission  of  En- 
quiry, Nos.  376-378. 


9th  Report  of  French 
Commission  of  En- 
quiry, Nos.  129-133. 


8th  Report  of  French 
Commission  of  En- 
quiry, Nos.  120,  207, 
208. 
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Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

AtUhora. 

-1 
Reference. 

Greece 

Great  number  of  Greeks  massacred  by 

July  1914— 

Smjrma. 

Turkish 

Greek  Memorand 

the  Turks 

Dec.  1915 

Aivali. 

Vourla. 

Adalia. 

Kirkiliss^. 

Visa. 

Kessani. 

Adrianople. 

Euglezonissi. 

authorities 

p.     11,    Annex 
pp.  34-38  ;    vii, 
30-32. 

Massacres  of  Armenians  by  the  Turks 

1914-1918 

Several  Turkish 

Turkish 

Memorandum  of 

systematically  organized  with  German 

Provinces  and 

Govern- 

Armenian Patriai 

complicity 

particularly 

ment  au- 

ate of  Constantinc 

More  than  200,000  victims  assassinated, 

the  Armenian 

thorities, 

addressed  to  the  i 

burned  alive,  or  drowned  in  the  lake  of 

Vilayets 

military 

bassadors  of  Fra 

Van,  the  Euphrates  or  the  Black  Sea 

and  ad- 
ministra- 
tive. Tur- 
kish civi- 
lians. Ger- 
man au- 
thorities. 
(More  than 
50  names 
have  been 
officially 
authenti- 
cated) 

and  Great  Britaij 

Armenian    Memoi 
dum    addressed 
the  Conference, 
port  of  the  Amcri 
Relief  Committ« 
favour  of  the  Ar 
nians  and  Syrian 

The  treatment  of 
Armenians     in 
Ottoman       Em 
(presented    by   "^ 
count  Bryce). 

Various      documt 
in  the  possessior 
the  British  Gov< 
ment. 

Dr.  Martin  Niep« 
report,  professor 
the    German    R 
schule    of    Alcp 
and  Notes  of  a  ( 
man  traveller  in  !I 
key     during     1^ 
(Published    by 
Swiss  Committer 
the    Relief    of 
Armenians) 

Poland 

Several  hundred  inhabitants  shot 

1914 

Kalisz 

German 
military 
authorities 

Memorandum  of 
lish  Delegation, a> 

Tens  of  thousands  of  civilians  hanged 

1914,  1915  ;  es- 
pecially during 
retreat  of  Aus- 
trian armies 

Various  places 

German 
and  Aus- 
trian au- 
thorities 

„        p.  5. 
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Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Serbia 

Especially  priests,  teachers,  mayors. 

Autumn,  1915 

Serbia  (Vrania) ; 

Bulgarians 

Rapport  de  la  Com 

influential  notables.    Many  thrown  into 

Macedonia  (es- 

mission   Interalliec 

prison  never  again  seen  ;  others  led  out 

pecially  dis- 

pp. 7-9. 

of  the  town,  on  pretext  of  taking  them  to 

tricts  of  Vel^s, 

Bulgaria  to  be  interned,  but  killed  on  the 

Prilep,  and 

wav.      Others   killed   in   their   homes. 

Poretch) 

Women,   children,   and   the   aged   not 

spared.    These  acts  done  in  a  systematic 

maimer.     Corpses  burnt,  thrown  into 

rivers,  or  left  to  dogs  and  pigs 

Massacres  en  masse  ;  many  thousands 

Before  insur- 

E. Serbia  (de- 

Bulgarian 

„    pp.  10-11.  (An 

rection  of  1917 

partments  of 

military 

Annexes    au     Rap 

Pojarevatz, 

authori- 

port.) 

Vrania,  Top- 

ties,troops, 

litza) 

and  heads 
of  comi- 
tadjis 

Seven  priests  shot 

Feb.  24,  1916 

Guillanhe 

Bulgarian 
authority 

„     p.  51. 

Executions    en    masse.      In    certain 

1915-1918 

N.W.       Serbia 

Austrian 

Report  of  Dr.  Reiss. 

places  as  many  as  ten  gallows  set  up 

(Jagodina,  Pa- 

and  Ger- 

Rapport de  la  Com 

together 

lanka,  Kron- 

man  mili- 

mission     d'enquet 

chevatz) 

tary  au- 
thorities 
(aided   by 
Albanian 
fanatics) 

serbe,  p.  3. 

A  Swiss  publicist  of  Lausanne,  who  presided  over  a  Commission  of  Enquiry. 


2.— PUTTING  HOSTAGES  TO  DEATH 


Particulars. 

Dat€. 

Place. 

Atithnrs. 

Reference. 

Greece 

Great  number  of  Greeks  murdered  by 

Aug.,  1916— 

Eastern   Mace- 

Bulgarian 

Greek  Memorandum 

the  Bulgarians 

Aug.,  1918 

donia 

authori- 
ties. 
(Many 
names 
known) 
Turkish 

p  4. 

Great  number  of  Greek  civilians  mur- 

July, 1914— 

District  of  Men- 

Ditto,  Annex  vi,  pp 

dered  by  the  Turks 

Dec,  1915 

dessa  (Asia 
Minor) 
Village  of  Skopo 

officials 
and  civi- 
lians 

29, 30 J  vii,pp.58-60 

(Thrace) 
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3.— TORTURE  OF  CIVILIANS 


Particulara. 


Belgium 

By  order  of  the  German  military 
authorities  the  Mayor  of  the  town  was 
compelled  to  put  up  the  following 
notice  : — 

'  One-third  of  the  male  population 
will  be  shot  if  any  citizens  fire  on 
soldiers  of  the  German  Army ' 

300  inhabitants  tied  in  fours  to  bridges 
to  prevent  the  Belgian  artillery  from 
destroying  them 

A  German  infantry  captain  put  three 
children  round  him  to  protect  him  from 
Belgian  fire,  &c. 


France 

Arrest  and  Cruel  Treatment  of  Civilians, 
causing  the  Death  of  several  of  them. 
The  Abbe  Oudin,  Cure  of  the  parish  of 
Sompuis  (Marne),  was  arrested  owing  to 
his  having  received  a  letter  containing 
uncomplimentary  remarks  about  the 
Germans.  The  Abbe  Oudin  (aged  73 
and  asthmatical)  was  taken  off  with  his 
servant,  a  woman  of  67,  and  other 
civilians.  During  the  journey  and  their 
stay  at  Vouziers  (from  the  7th  to  the 
14th),  various  kinds  of  cruel  treatment 
were  inflicted  on  them.  On  the  13th 
a  number  of  soldiers  (mostly  officers) 
spat  in  the  Cure's  face,  horse-whipped 
him,  threw  him  into  the  air  and  let  him 
fall  on  the  ground,  then  proceeded  to 
kick  him  with  their  boots  and  spurs. 
He  died  on  the  15th  at  Sedan,  as  a  result 
of  this  treatment.  One  of  the  civilians, 
who  had  also  received  numerous  blows 
which  broke  several  of  his  ribs,  was  left 
to  die  in  the  Fabert  barracks.  The  aged 
servant  was  thrown  down  in  the  mud 
by  soldiers,  cruelly  beaten  and  dragged 
by  the  hair.  In  the  church  four  of  them 
threw  her  on  to  the  altar  steps  and  then 
among  the  benches 


Greece 

Great  number  of  Greeks  tortured  by 
the  Bulgarians 


Great  number  of  Greeks  tortured  by 
the  Turks 


Date. 


Aug.  17,  1914 

Aug.  6,  1914 
Sept.  26,  1914 


Sept.  7,  1914 


Place. 


Hasselt 


li^ge 

Klein- 
Antwerpen 


Sompuis 
(Marne) 


Avihors 


German 
military 
authorities 


German 
troops 


Reference 


1916—1918 


May  to  Nov. 
1915 


Eastern  Mace- 
donia, and 
many  concen- 
tration camps 
in  Bulgaria 
Voxu"la 
Smyrna 


German 
officers 
and 
soldiers 


Bulgarian 
authorities 


Turkish 
authorities 


6th  Report  of  ] 
gian  Commission 
Enquiry,  No.  3. 


17th  Report  of  ] 
gian  Commission 
Enquiry,  pp.  54, 
15th  Report,  pp., 
25.  I 


5th  Report  of  Fres 
Commission  of  ] 
quiry.    (Nos.  1  to 


Greek 
p.  4. 


Memoranjiu 


Amiei 


pp.  56-58. 
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Particulars. 


Poland 

750,000  workmen,  reduced  to  poverty 
by  the  deliberate  destruction  of  factories, 
were  induced  by  German  agents  to  work 
under  conditions  depriving  them  of  all 
their  rights.  They  endured  very  harsh 
treatment  in  regard  to  work  and  food, 
and  were  frequently  beaten 


Serbia 

Frequent  tortures — before  murder  ; 
tearing  out  eyes,  cutting  off  nose  and 
ears,  also  breasts  of  women.  Beaten  and 
hung  up.  Carried  out  in  prisons  and  in 
military  quarters 

Bastinado — most  frequent  of  the  tor- 
tures 

Men  hung  up  by  the  feet ;  heavy 
weights  fastened  to  feet ;  flesh  torn  with 
pincers  ;   thrown  into  boiling  water 

Woman  undressed  and  nailed  to  the 
ground 

Man  hung  on  tree  by  feet — then  set 
on  fire 

30  women  (wives  of  priests  and 
schoolmasters)  beaten 

The  President  of  Society  of  Ladies  of 
that  town  beaten.  Even  pregnant 
women  beaten  ;  torture  also  applied  ; 
stripped  and  subjected  to  other  outrages 

Families  compelled  to  witness  execu- 
tions of  relatives 

Leading  inhabitants  forced  to  do  de- 
grading tasks 

Women  in  mourning  forced  to  dance 
the  kolo  in  the  very  place  where  massa- 
cred Serbs  were  buried 

Lined  up  women,  insulted  them,  and 
spat  in  their  faces 

Civilians  compelled  to  march  in  front 
of  Aufitro-Hungarian  troops  as  a  shield 


Date. 


Unspecified 


Various  dates 


1917 


Place. 


Various  places 


Authors. 


German 
authorities 


Veles  and  other 
places.  Mace- 
donia 


Toplitza,  Jitni, 
Potok,  Gre- 
goure,  and 
other  villages 
Donia 

Beyachnitza 
Totchani 

Koumanovo 

Vrania 


Sourdoulitza 

Prokouplie    . 
N.W.  Serbia 


Bulgarians 


Bulgarian 
authority 
Austrian 
and  Ger- 
man mili- 
tary au- 
thorities 


Reference. 


Memorandum   of  P 
lish  Delegation,  p. 


Rapport  de  la  Con 
mission  Interallie 
p.  12. 

„    p.  13. 
„     p.  14. 


„  p.  15. 

„  p.  15. 

„  p.  15. 

»  p.  15. 

„     p.  16. 

„     p.  16. 

Rapport  de  la  Con 
mission     Interalliei 
p.  16. 
»     p.  17. 

Rapport  du  Dr.  ReisJ 
Rapport  de  la  Cora 

mission  d'enquete 

serbe,  p.  3. 


4.— DELIBERATE  STARVATION  OF  CIVILIANS 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Greece 

Systematically  organized  by  the  Bul- 
garians.   Nearly  40,000  victims  among 
Greek  population 

1916—1918 

Eastern 
Macedonia 

Bulgarian 

authorities 

(several 

names 

known) 

Greek  Memorandum 

pp.  7,  8. 

15«9.28 
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5.— RAPE 


Particulars. 

Dak. 

Plaeo. 

Authors. 

Bejerenu. 

Belgium 

Women  violated         

Aug.,  1914 

Louvain 

German 
troops 

(Irey  Book,  pp.  :)0< 
301,  356-357. 

Ditto                    

Aug.  19,  1914 

Corbeek-Loo 

"       " 

2nd  Report  of  Belgit 
Commission  of   E 

Ditto                    

Aug.  23,  1914 

Nimy 

„       ,. 

quiry.  No.  2,  p.  4i 
22nd  Report  of  R 
gian  Commission 
Enquiry,  p.  135. 

Greece 

Many   cases   of   violation   of   Greek 

1916—1918 

Extern  Mace- 

Bulgarian 
authorities 

Greek   Memorandui 

women  and  girls 

donia 

p.  6. 

Great  number  of  Greek  victims 

1915 

Aivali.      Giou- 
mcssi  (Asia- 
^Dnor) 

Turkish 
officials 

„     Annex  vi,  p.a 

Serbia 

1 

In  many  villages  few  women  spared. 

1915—1918 

(Various)  Serbia 

Bulgarians. 

Rapport  de  Ja  Col 

C!oramitted  by  officers  and   police,  as 

generally 

Officers, 

mission     Interalli^ 

well  as   by  private  soldiers.     Several 
cases  in  which  mothers  were  victims  in 

soldiers, 

p.  17. 

and  offi- 

presence of   their  daughters   and   vice 

cials 

versa.     Often  beaten  before  violation, 

and  slashed  with  knives  afterwards 

Soldiers  suffering  from  venereal  dis- 

Pojarevatz   ... 

Bulgarian 

„     p.  19. 

ease  ordered  to  violate  girls 

officers 

A  woman  given  up  to  officer's  dog 

„ 

"       " 

„  p.  19  (and  A 
nexes  au  Rajjport 

1914 

Serbia,  various 

Austrians. 

Rapport  du  Dr.  Rei- 

1915—1918 

places 

Officers, 
soldiers, 
and  offi- 
cials 

6.— ABDUCTION  OP  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 

ENF( 

DRCED  PRC 

)STITUTIOI 

sT 

PartictUars. 


Greece 

Great  number  of  Greek  women  sent  to 
Bulgaria  for  prostitution 


More  than  2,000  Greek  children,  less 
than  14  years  of  age,  sent  to  Bulgaria 

A  great  number  of  Greek  girls  and 
women  carried  off  and  locked  up  in 
Turkish  harems.  A  great  number  of 
Greek  children  carried  off  and  distri- 
buted among  Turkish  houses 

A  great  number  of  Armenian  women, 
girls  and  children  locked  up  in  harems 
and  converted  by  foree  to  Mohamme- 
danism 


Date. 


1916—1918 

1916—1918 
1914—1918 

1914—1918 


Place. 


Eastern  Mace- 
donia.   Siou- 
men  camps  in 
Bulgaria 
Eastern  Mace- 
donia 

Several  locali- 
ties on  Turkish 
territory 


Several  Turkish 
provinces  and 
especially  Ar- 
menian vilayets 


Authors. 


Bulgarian 
officers 


Bulgarian 
authoriticB 
Turkish 
authorities 


Reference. 


Greek  Memorandvc 
p.  6. 


Annex  viii,  p.  23) 


Armenian  Memofai 
dum  presented  1 
the  Conference. 
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7.— DEPORTATION  OF  CIVILIANS 


Particulars. 


France 

During  Easter  week  some  thousands 
of  inhabitants,  including  many  young 
girls,  were  suddenly  torn  from  their 
homes,  deported  to  other  regions,  and 
made  to  undertake  forced  labour,  which 
is  proved  by  a  German  Proclamation  of 
April,  1916 

180  women  and  girls  and  164  men 
from  this  place  were  sent  to  Germany 


Greece 

Nearly  70,000  Greeks  deported  to  Bul- 
garia, where  a  great  number  succumbed 
to  bad  treatment,  hunger  and  disease 


More  than  400,000  Greeks  compelled 
to  abandon  their  homes  and  to  seek 
refuge  in  Greece 


More  than  half  a  million  Greeks  de- 
ported to  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  a  great  number  (more  than  two- 
thirds)  succumbed  to  bad  treatment, 
hunger  and  disease 


More  than  a  million  Armenians  de- 
ported to  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  where 
a  great  number  succumbed  to  bad  treat- 
ment, hunger,  and  disease 


Italy 

Deportation  of  able-bodied  men  who 
were  forced  to  leave  as  soon  as  they  were 
notified  of  their  destination,  even  if  they 
were  the  only  support  of  their  family. 
Two  lady  nurses  were  taken  from 
Udine  and  interned  near  Gratz 


Roumania 

Many  cases  of  deportation  of  the  staffs 
of  communal  institutions,  in  order  to 
interfere  with  the  life  of  the  communes. 
The  transportation  was  often  accom- 
panied by  brutal  treatment 


Date. 


April,  1916 


Feb.  17,  1917 


1916—1918 


1914 


1915—1918 


1914—1918 


Place. 


Unspecified 


Unspecified 


Lille  (Nord) 


Nesles  (Somme) 


Eastern 

Macedonia 


Thrace.  Wes- 
tern coast  of 
Asia  Minor 


Many  Turkish 
provinces 


Several  Tur- 
kish localities, 
and  especially 
the   Armenian 
vilayets 


Italian  front . . . 


Roumanian 
front 


Authors. 


German 
General 


Reference. 


6th  Report  of  Fren 
Commission  of  I 
quiry,  pp.  7,  8. 


German       9th    Report    of    t 
troops     French    Commissi 
of  Enquiry,  No.  2! 


German 
and  Bul- 
garian au 
thorities 
(many 
names 
known) 
Turkish 
authorities 
(many 
names 
known) 
Turkish 
and  Ger- 
man au- 
thorities 
(many 
names 
known) 
Turkish 
authorities 


Austrian 
troops 


German 
authorities 


Greek  Memorandui 
pp.  8, 9. 


Greek  Memorandui 
p.  11  ;  Annex  a 
pp.  39,  299  ;  Ann( 
vii,  pp.  50-55. 

Greek  Memorandui 
pp.  11-14 ;  Ann( 
V,  vi,  pp.  39,  29J 
viii,  p.  5  ;   xii. 


Armenian  Memorai 
dum  addressed  ( 
the  Conference. 


Catellani's  Report, 
198. 


Memorandum  of  tl 
Roumanian  Delegi 
tion,  ii  («). 


D2 


I 
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Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Serbia 

Deportation  into  Bulgaria  en  masse. 

1914—1918 

Serbia  (various 

Bulgarians 
(ordered 

Rapport  de  la  Cam- 

including     children     and     the     aged. 

places) 

mission     Interallidc, 

iSubjected  to  extreme  hardships  during 

by  Bul- 

p.  20  (and  Annexes 

transportation  ;    many  died  of  exhaus- 

ganan 

au  Rapport). 

tion 

Govern- 
ment) 

Massacres,  tortures,  rape  accompanied 

deportation.    Many  robbed  on  the  way 

Principal  victims  :   Professors,  teach- 

1914—1918 

Sourdoulitza 

„       pp.  22,  23. 

ers,  priests,  judges,  lawyers,  tradesmen 

Many  shot  and .  bayoneted     

1914—1918 

„       p.  23. 

3,000  massacred  in  Sourdoulitza 

1914—1918 

Bulgarian 
soldiers 

„       p.  23. 

Carried  off  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 

1915—1918 

Serbia 

Austrian 

Rapport  du  Dr.  Reiss 

population  of  occupied  Serbia 

and  Ger- 
man mili- 
tary au- 
thorities 

Rapport  de  la  Com 
mission       d'enquet« 
serbe,  pp.  3,  4. 

8.— INTERNMENT  OF  CIVILIANS  UNDER  INHUMAN  CONDITIONS 


Particulars. 

Dale. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Greece 

Inhuman  treatment  of  the  interned 

1916—1918 

Bulgarian 

Bulgarian 

Greek  Memorandum 

Greeks  in  Bulgaria.    Many  thousands  of 

camps :  and 

civil  and 

p.  9  ;  Annex  iv. 

victims 

especially 
Kitsevo,  Karu- 
abat,  Kostivar, 
Timovo,  Scou- 
men,     Philipo- 
poli 

military 
authorities 
(many 
names 
known) 

Roumania 

Inhuman  treatment  of  interned  Rou- 

Unspecified 

German  camps 

German 

Memorandum  of  th- 

manians.    Were  not  given  sufficient  food 

authorities 

Roumanian   Delege 
tion,  ii,  p.  1. 

Serbia 

Internment  en  masse  ;  including  chil- 

1914 

Sliven, 

Bulgarians 

Rapport  de  la  Com 

dren  and  the  aged.    Dreadful  conations 

1915—1918 

Dioumourt- 

(ordered 

mission      Interalli^e 

in  camps  :     no  clothes,  no  sanitation, 

chani,  and 

by  Bul- 

(and    Annexes     At 

very  little  food,  hard  labour,  bastina- 

many other 

garian 

Rapport). 

doed  or  bayoneted  for  no  offence,  or  on 

internment 

Govern- 

slightest pretext.    Many  robbed  of  their 
belongings 

Out  of  100,000  interned,  only  50,000 

camps 

ment) 

; 

... 

„     p.  26. 

returned — and    they    were    broken    in 

health 

Interned  a  doctor  of  Vrania — because 

»9 

Bulgarian 

„     p.  21. 

the  officer  had  designs  on  the  latter' s 

comman- 

wife 

dant 

Internment  of  priests  and  teachers 

... 

Bulgarian 
authorities 

„     p.  51. 

Attempted  escape  of  interned  civilians 

„ 

„     p.  51. 

punished  with  death 

I 

Interned   subjected   to   hunger   and 

1915—1918 

Nagymegyer, 

Austrian 

Rapport  du  Dr.  Reif  3. 

cold,  lacked  linen  and  clothing,  reduced 

Schah,  Hein- 

and  Ger- 

Rapport de  la  Cori- 

by  epidemics,  many  died.    Internment 

reichgrun, 

man  civil 

mission       d'enquite 

utilised  as  a  means  of  extorting  money 

Brannau,  Bol- 

and  mili- 

serbe, pp.  3,  4. 

from  Serbian  jKjpulation 

dogaszony, 
Neszider, 
Csegled,  Rat, 
Tranlan 

tary 
authorities 

.  -ik 
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9.— FORCED  LABOUR  OF  CIVILIANS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  ENEMY,  AND  OTHERWISE 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

AiUhor>). 

Beference. 

Belgium 

Unsuccessful  attempts  to  make  work- 

April-May 1915 

Luttre 

Grerman 

18th  Report  of  I 

men    at    the   Central   Arsenal    resume 

authorities 

gian  Commission 

work:  3  persons  imprisoned  ;  190  work- 

Enquiry, pp.  76, 

men  sent  to  Germany 

Similar  incidents  in  other  localities  ... 

June  1915 

Sweveghem  ... 

,, 

„     pp.  78,  79. 

May  1915 

Malines 

" 

„     pp.  77,  78. 

France 

That  French  civilians  were  subjected 

to  forced  labour  under  severe  hardships 

is  clear  from  the  two  following  docu- 

ments : — 

I.  A  proclamation  ordering  the  in- 

July 20,  1915 

Holnon  (Aisne) 

German 

9th  Report  of  Frer 

habitants  (men,  women,  and  children)  to 

officer 

Commission   of   ] 

work  in  the  fields  every  day,  including 

quiry,  p.  24. 

Sundays,  from  4  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with 

a  total  break  of  2  hours,  making  14 

hours'  work.    '  Idlers  '  were  to  be  beaten 

if  they  were  children,  and  to  undergo 

6  months'  imprisonment  after  the  har- 

vest if  they  were  women 

2.  A  '  Notice  respecting  civilian  work- 

April 28,  1916 

Place  unspeci- 

,, 

,,     p.  23. 

ers  '  required  workers  to  salute  German 

fied 

officers.      Their   wages   were    fixed   at 

2.25  fr.  i)er  day,  of  which  1.75  fr.  was 

deducted,  leaving  60  c.  pay,  of  which 

only  25  c.  was  paid  in  cash 

Greece 

Greek  women  compelled  by  Bulgarians 

1917-1918 

Demir-Hissar 

Bulgarian 

Greek   Memorandu 

to  work  in  fortification  works 

authorities 

p.  10. 

Serbia 

Ordered  to  carry  munitions  and  pro- 

1915—1918 

Various  places 

Rapport  de  la  Co 

visions  to  the  front,  dig  trenches,  build 

in  Serbia 

mission     Interalli 

defensive  works,  &c. 

p.  33. 

People  taken  at  a   distance ;    long 

spells  of  labour  ;   had  to  find  their  own 

food 

Old  men,  women  and  children  also 

compelled 
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10.— USURPATION  OF  SOVEREIGNTY  DURING  MILITARY  OCCUPATIOl 

{See  also  No.  12.) 


Particulars. 


Poland 

Prevented  the  populations  from  or- 
ganising themselves  to  maintain  order 
and  public  security.  Aided  the  Bolshe  • 
vist  hordes  that  invaded  the  territories 


Roumania 

Institution  of  German  civil  courts  to 
try  disputes  lietween  subjects  of  the 
Central  Powers,  or  between  a  subject  of 
these  Powers  and  a  Roumanian,  a  neu- 
tral, or  subjects  of  Germany's  enemies 


Serbia 

Proclaimed  that  the  Serbian  State  no 
longer  existed,  and  that  Serbian  terri- 
tory had  become  Bulgarian 


Serbian  law,  courts,  and  administra- 
tion ousted 

Taxes  collected  under  Bulgarian  fiscal 
regime 

Serbian  currency  suppressed     

Public  property  removed  or  destroyed, 
including  books,  archives  and  MSS.  {e.g., 
from  the  National  Library,  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  Serbian  Legation  at  Sofia, 
French  Consulate  at  Uskub) 

Prohibited  sending  Serbian  Red  Cross 
to  occupied  Serbia 

The  Austrians  suspended  many  Ser- 
bian laws  and  substituted  their  own, 
especially  in  penal  matters,  in  proce- 
dure, judicial  organization,  &c. 

Museums  belonging  to  the  State  {e.g., 
Belgrade,  Dctchani)  were  emptied  and 
the  contents  taken  to  Vienna 


DaU. 


After  conclu- 
sion of  Armis- 
tice 


March  1,  1917 


1915-1918 


1915-1918 


Place. 


Lithuania, 
White  Russia, 
Ukraine 


Occupied  terri- 
tory of  Rou- 


Serbia 


AiUkorg. 


German 
and  Aus- 
trian au- 
thorities 


German 
authori- 
ties 


Bulgarian 
authori- 
ties.   The 
comman- 
der was 
promoted 
to  rank  of 
General. 
Official 
orders 
show 
efforts  at 
Bulgarisa 
tion 


Austrian 
and  Ger- 
man au- 
thorities 


Reference. 


Memorandum  of  P 
lish  Delegation,  p. 


Memorandum  of  tl 
Roumanian  Deleg 
tion,  iv,  a. 


Rapport  de  la  Cor 
mission  Interalli>; 
p.  41  (and  Annex 
au  Rapport). 


pp.  48-51. 


p.4L 

P.4L 

p.  42. 
p.  42. 


„    p.  43. 

Rapport  du  Dr.  Rf  is 
Rapport  de  la  O'H 
mission  d'cnqiici 
serbe,  pp.  4,  6. 
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11. —COMPULSORY  ENLISTMENT  OF  SOLDIERS  AMONG  THE 
INHABITANTS  OF  OCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

A^U,kor8. 

Refer  ethce. 

Greece 

Manv  thousands  of  Greeks  forcibly 

1917-1918 

Eastern  Mace- 

Bulgarian 

Greek  Memorandii 

enlisted  by  Bulgarians 

donia 

authorities 

p.  10. 

Serbia 

Forced  Serbian  subjects  to  fight  in 

1915-1918 

Serbia    

Bulgarian 

Rapport  de  la  C!o 

the  ranks  of  Bulgarians  against  their 

authorities 

mission     Interall 

own  country 

p.  43. 

Families  and  villages  were  held  re- 

sponsible for  refusal  to  enlist  (in  Eastern 

Serbia) 

Serbian  subjects  were  recruited  for 

1915-1918 

Serbia    

Austrian 

Rapport  de  la  Co 

the  Austrian  armies,  or  were  sent  to  the 

and  Ger' 

mission       d'enqu 

Bulgarians  to  be  incorporated  in  their 

man  au- 

serbe, p.  6. 

forces 

thorities 

12.— ATTEMPTS  TO  DENATIONALISE  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  OCCUPII 

TERRITORY 

{See  also  No.  10) 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Serbia 

• 

Efforts    to    impose    their    national 

1915-1918 

Serbia    

Bulgarian 

Rapport  de  la  Co 

characteristics  on  the  population 

authorities 

mission     Interalh 

Serbian  language  forbidden  in  private 

p.  36  (and  Anne 

as  well  as  in  official  relations.     People 

au  Rapport). 

beaten  for  saying  '  Good  morning '  in 

Serbian 

Inhabitants  forced  to  give  their  names 

'„        

,,     ,, 

„     p.  37. 

a  Bulgarian  form 

Serbian  books  banned — were  systema- 

"    '» 

„     p.  37. 

tically  destroyed 

Archives  of  churches  and  law-com-ts 

,,     „ 

„     p.  37. 

destroj'ed 

Schools  and  churches  closed,  some- 

„    „ 

„    p.  37. 

times  destroyed 

Bulgarian  schools  and  churches  sub- 

„    ,, 

„    p.  38. 

stituted — attendance    at    school    made 

compulsory 

Population  forced  to  be  present  at 

„     „ 

„    p.  39. 

Bulgarian  national  solemnities 

Austrians    and    Germans    interfered 

Austrian 

Rapport  du  Dr.  Re 

with  religious  worship,  by  deportation 

and  Ger- 

Rapport de  la  Co 

of  priests  and  requisition  of  churches 

man  au- 

mission     d'enqu 

for  military  purposes.    Interfered  with 

thorities 

serbe,  p.  5. 

use  of  Serbian  language 

1 
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13.— PILLAGE 


Particulars. 


Date. 


Place. 


Belgium 

Town  sacked 

100  houses  looted 

Village  sacked' 

Looting  lasting  several  days . 


France 

144  lorries  with  a  special  detachment 
arrived  and  carried  ofiF  everything  of  any 
value 

These  special  detachments  acted  in 
the  same  way  in  numerous  districts 

At  Vraignes  and  Nesle  the  Germans 
seized  provisions  sent  by  the  Spanish- 
American  relief  funds 


Greece 

Great     number     of .  Greek 
plundered  by  Bulgarians 


houses 


600  Greek  villages  plundered  by  the 
Turks  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor 


Italy 

Looting  on  a  large  scale,  in  many 
cases  pointing  to  systematic  organisa- 
tion by  ofScers 


Theft  of  noinerous  paintings 


Aug.  18,  1914 

Aug.  1914 
Aug.  6,  1914 
Aug.  8,  1914 


Sept.  1,  1914 


Date  unspeci- 
fied 


1916—1918 


1915—1918 


Early  in  the 
Austrian  cam- 
paign 

Ditto 
End  of  1917 
November  1917 


Unspecified 


AtUhors.  Reference. 


Tongres 

Hougaerde    . . . 

Retinne 

Francorchamps 


Lassigny  (Oise) 


Vraignes,  Ter- 
try,  and  Nesle 
(Somme) 


Serres ;  Cavalla 


Several  Turkish 
provinces 


Asiago 


Gorizia 
Italian  Front 
Udine 


Conegliano    . . . 

Tolmezzo  Sec- 
tor 

Castle  near 
Cast«llavazzo 


German 
troops 


German 
troops 


17th  Report  of  Bel 
gian  Commission  c 
Enquiry,  p.  71.       , 

Grey  Book,  p.  128.  I 

„     p.  133. 

17th  Report  of  Bd 
gian  Commission  q 
Enquiry,  pp.  59-^1. 


9th  Report  of  Frenc 
Commission  of  Er 
quiry.  No.  103. 


235. 


Nob.  229,  234 


Bulgarian 
authorities 
(several 
names 
known) 
Turkish 
authorities 


Austrian 
troops 


Austrian 
officers 
and  troops 


Austrian 
officer 


Greek   MemoranduB) 
pp.  i-n. 


Greek  Memorandnm 
p.  13.  Annex  vi 
pp.  32-34. 


Catellani's  Report. 
P.  100. 


p.  160. 
p.  200. 
pp.  205,  206 

p.  207. 
p.  207 
p.  208. 
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Particulars. 


Roumania 

Regular  practice 


Serbia 


A  constant  practice  of  the  military 
and  civil  authorities  alike,  according  to 
an  arranged  system 


Frequently  followed  internments 
and  arrests  of  Serbs 

Those  who  were  killed  were  usually 
despoiled  of  their  goods.  Furniture 
and  other  eflEects  of  houses  taken  away, 
and  cattle  from  farms 

Generally  done  during  searches, 
ordered  under  the  pretext  of  searching 
for  arms  and  Serbian  books 

On  evacuating  territory,  pillage  on  a 
large  scale,  after  ordering  the  popula- 
tion to  evacuate  a  certain  zone 

Blackmail  resorted  to 

Blackmailed  two  peasants  (26,000 
dinars) 

It  was  rare  to  find  an  Austrian  officer 
who  had  not  taken  part  in  pillage.  A 
special  train  left  each  week  for  Austria 
and  Germanj'  filled  with  stolen  goods. 


Date. 


Unspecified 


1915—1918 


Place. 


Bessarabia 


Serbia 


1915—1918 


Doiran  : 

Valandovo 

Macedonia 

Grabovitza   (in 
department  of 
Toplitza) 
Serbia  (various 
places) 


Authors. 


German 
troops 


Bulgarians 
(practised 
or  sanc- 
tioned by 
the  au- 
thorities) 


Bulgarian 
authority 


Austrian 
and  Ger- 
man au- 
thorities 


Reference. 


Memorandum  of  tl 
Roumanian  Deleg. 
tion,  X. 


Rapport  de  la  Con 
mission  Interalliei 
p.  30  (and  Annexe 
au  Rapport). 


p.  31. 
p.  31. 

p.  30. 

p.  31. 

p.  32. 
p.  32. 


Rapport  du  Dr.  Reisi 
Rapport  de  la  Com 

mission      d'enquet 

serbe,  p.  5. 


14.— CONFISCATION  OF  PROPERTY 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Serbia* 

Private  belongings  of  deported  and 
interned  civilians  taken  from  them 

1915—1918 

Serbia 

Bulgarians 

Rapport  de  la  Com 
mission     Interalliee 
p.  20. 

*  Various  examples  are  also  given  under  other  heads,  e.g.,  Nos.  10,  13,  18,  29. 
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15.— EXACTION  OF  ILLEGITIMATE  OR  OF  EXORBITANT  CONTRIBI 

TIONS  AND  REQUISITIONS 


Particvlart. 


Belgium 

Besides  local  levies,  the  German 
authorities  by  successive  decrees  ex- 
torted from  Belgium  a  series  of  contribu- 
tions totalling  2,390,000,000  fr.,  in  cash. 
This  sum  represents  2,000,000  fr.  per  day 

Wavre  (Belgjum)  alone  had  to  con- 
tribute 3,000,000  fr.,  payable  by  Sep- 
tember 1,  on  a  false  pretext.  The 
Burgomaster  was  ordered  to  hand  over 
2,000,000  fr.  in  gold,  under  the  threat : 
'  The  town  of  Wavre  will  be  set  on  fire 
and  destroyed  unless  payment  is  duly 
made.  No  exceptions  will  be  made,  and 
the  innocent  will  suffer  with  the  guilty ' 


France 

Eighty-three  communes  were  forced 
to  issue  notes  to  the  value  of  60,000  fr. 
per  day  for  the  maintenance  of  Grermans ; 
the  total  issue  in  the  district  was 
1,600,000  fr. 

A  levy  of  138,450  fr.  was  imposed, 
which  was  obviously  beyond  the  re- 
sources of  the  neighbourhood 

An  order  given  stated  that :  '  The 
circulation  of  communal  notes  issued  in 
the  district  occupied  by  the  First  Army 
is  compulsory  .  .  .  German  soldiers  are 
instructed  to  pay  only  with  such  notes 
.  .  .  Sums  paid  to  the  German  Army 
must  be  in  cash,  or  German,  French,  or 
Belgian  notes ' 

At  Nesle  the  electric  light  installed 
for  German  oflScers  was  charged  by 
them  to  the  inhabitants 


Greece 

Abusive  requisition  of  victuals 

Contributions  on  pretext  that  they 
were  to  be  used  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses 

Poland 

By  means  of  requisitions,*  of  so-called 
'  free  purchases,'  and  of  expropriation, 
an  institution  known  as  the  '  Kjiegsroh- 
stofTstelle '  drained  the  country  83r8tem- 
atically  and  completely  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials and  manufactured  articles.  It 
thus  reduced  the  population  to  poverty, 
and  increased  the  death  rate  very  con- 
siderably 


DtOe. 


1914—1918 


Aug.  22,  1914 


Date 
unspecified 


Sept.  1916 
Sept.  1,  1915 


Date 
unspecified 


1916—1917 
1916—1917 


1915—1918 


Place. 


Belgium  (vari- 
ous places) 


Wavre 


Roisel  (Somme) 

Guiscard  (Oise) 
Noyon  (Oise) 


Nesle  (Somme) 


Extern  Mace- 
donia 


Various  places 


AvihOTB. 


German 
authorities 


German 
military 
authorities 


Memorandum  dra^ 
up  by  the  Belgi 
EKelegation. 


6th  Report  of  Belgi 
Commission  of  £ 
quiry,  No.  6. 


German 
military 
authorities 


OflScer  in 
command 


German 
military 
authorities 


Bulgarian 
authorities 


(Jerman 
authorities 


Reference. 


Sth  Report  of  Fren 
Commission  of  i 
quiry.  No.  202. 

No.  92. 

No.  79. 


No.  235 


Greek  Memoranda 
p.  5. 

p.  a 


Memorandum  of  I 
lish  Delegation,  ]). 


*  See  also  under  No.  16. 
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Partictdars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authars. 

Reference. 

Roumania 

Ruin  of  Bessarabia  (formerly  a  very 

Unspecified 

Bessarabia    . . . 

German 

Memorandum   of  tl 

rich  province)  by  methodical  exploita- 

authorities 

Roumanian   Deleg. 

tion  ;  deprived  of  cattle,  horses,  cereals. 

tion,  X. 

wood,  &c. 

Serbia 

Great  economic  exploitation  ;  popula- 

1915—1918 

Serbia  gener- 

Bulgarian 

Rapport  de  la  Con 

tion  reduced  to  misery 

ally 

authorities 

mission     Interallie 

New  and  heavy  taxes  imposed  ;  Bul- 

p. 27  (and  Annexe 

garian  assessment  substituted  for  Ser- 

au Rapport). 

bian 

Contributions  levied  as  fines 

1915—1918 

Morava 

„        p.  28. 

Contributions   levied   as    '  voluntary 

1915—1918 

Macedonia    . . . 

p.  28. 

gifts' 

In  some  places  no  receipts  given  ;   in 

•  •  . 

•  •• 

... 

p.  29, 

others,  the  sums  indicated  on  them  were 

less  than  those  obtained 

The  Austrians  seized  all  the  provisions 

1915—19X8 

Serbia  gener- 

Austrian 

Rapport  du  Dr.  Reis 

and  supplies  they  could  find,  not  leaving 

ally 

and  Ger- 

Rapport de  la  Con 

even   the   minimum   indispensable   for 

man  au- 

mission      d'enquel 

the    native    population.      They   seized 

thorities 

serbe,  p.  5. 

every   article   made   of   or   containing 

copper. 

16.— DEBASEMENT  OF  THE  CURRENCY,  AND  ISSUE  OF  SPURIOUS 

CURRENCY 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Poland 

Order  issued  forbidding  any  transac- 

April U,  1917 

Poland 

German 

Memorandum  of  P( 

tions  in  roubles,  on  pain  of  5  years' 

authorities 

lish  Delegation,  p. 

imprisonment,  a  fine  of  100,000  marks, 

and  confiscation 

Issue  of  862  millions  of  new  coin  under    April,  1917 

jj 

)» 

P- 

the  name  of   '  Polish  marks,'   current 

only  in  that  part  of  Russian  Poland 

niled  by  the  Governor-General  of  War- 

saw.   All  requisitions  were  paid  for  by 

this  means 

Issued  a  new  rouble,  at  a  value  of  2 

1916 

Various  dis- 

J J 

p. 

marks,  whilst  the  real  rate  was  2  J-  marks 

tricts 

Russian  rouble  declared  equal  to   1 

March,  1918 

Minsk     

„ 

»» 

mark — a  measure  that  put  the  popula- 

tion at  the  mercy  of  German  agents  and 

speculators 

Serbia 

Depreciated    Serbian   currency    arti- 

1915-1918 

Serbia 

Bulgarians 

Rapport  de  la  Con 

ficially.    Serbian  population  had  to  ex- 

generally 

(ordered 

mission     Interallie 

change  all  Serbian  money  for  Bulgarian 

by  the  au- 

p. 28  (and  Annex 

banknotes,  and  the  official  rate  of  ex- 

thorities) 

au  Rapport). 

change  was  2  dinars  for  1  lev.     After 

a  time  Serbian  banknotes  were  declared 

to  bo  valueless 

The  Austrian  authorities  decreed  that 

1915-1918 

»>             >> 

Austrian 

Rapport  du  Dr.  Reis 

Serbian  banknotes  were  to  be  accepted. 

and  Crer- 

Rapport  de  la  Con 

even  in  private  transactions,  only  at 

man  au- 

mission     d'enque 

50  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  value 

thorities 

serbe. 
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17.— IMPOSITION  OF  COLLECTIVE  PENALTIES 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Belgium 

Families    held    responsible    for    the 
escape  of  Belgians  liable  to   military 
service 

Jan.  26,  1915 

Belgium 

German 
military 
authorities 

Grey  Book,  p.  503. 

18.— WANTON  DEVASTATION  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  PROPERTY 


Particulars. 


Belgium 

120  houses  burnt  down  ;    a  church 
deliberately  fired 


Half  of  the  village  destroyed    . . . 


Every  house  burnt  down,  &c 

Most   of  the   town   destroyed  :     300 
houses  burnt 


France 

France  was  systematically  laid  waste 
for  no  military  reason,  especially  : — 
(1.)  During  the  German  advance  in 
1914  (destruction  of  Gerbeviller, 
Audun-le-Roman,  &c.) 
(2.)  Before  the  German  retreat  in 
March,  1917 

During  the  last-mentioned  period, 
most  of  the  numerous  districts  evacu- 
ated by  Germany  were  deliberately  and 
scientifically  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins. 

We  will  give  only  a  few  examples, 
viz.  : — 

Before  the  German  evafcuation,  the 
town  of  Chauny  (population  11,000)  was 
completely  looted  and  then  destroyed  by 
fire  and  dynamite,  although  no  fighting 
had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  destruction  began  on  March  3, 1917, 
and  lasted  a  fortnight.  During  that  time 
the  inhalHtants  were  quartered  in  the 
suburb  of  Brouage,  which  was  not 
destroyed  ;  it  was,  however,  bombarded 
by  the  Germans  on  March  20,  soon  after 
their  departure 

The  districts  of  Flavy-le-Martel  and 
Ourscamps  are  models  of  destruction 


Date. 


August  1914 


August  1914 


August  1914 
Aug.  8,  1914 


March  3 — 18, 
1917 


Feb.— March 
1917 


Place. 


Bomedenne 


Jamoigne 


Semel     . . 
Henre    .. 


Chauny  (Aisne) 


Flavy-le-Martel 
(Aisne) 
Ourscamps 

(Oise) 


AvJthors. 


German 
troops 


Refereitet. 


20th  Report  of  B 
gian  Commission 
Enquiry,  pp.  97, 1( 
106,  107. 

8th  Report  of  Belgi 
Commission  of  C 
quiry,  p.  108. 

3rd  Grey  Book,  p.  L 


8th  Report  of  Freii 
Commission  of  K 
quiry,  Nos.  161  e^*( 


No«.  88, 1 41 
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Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

A  strictly  secret  order  from  the  Ger- 

February to 

Grevillers 

German 

9th  Report  of  French 

man  authorities  reads  as  follows  : — 

March  1917 

Biefvillers 

troops 

Commission   of   En- 

'  The  captain  of  the  pioneers  will 

Aubin 

quiry,  p.  29. 

direct  the  destruction  ....    The  final 

Avesnes 

wholesale   destruction   in   Grevillers, 

Pas  de  Calais 

Biefvillers,  Aubin,  and  Avesnes  will 

begin  at  X  -t  2  ...  .     Fires  will  be 

started  about  5  o'clock  on  the  third 

day  of  our  march  ....    It  is  important 

that  all  wells  should  be  destroyed ' 

Arson. 

There  is  documentary  proof  of  the 

Sept.  6,  1914 

Revigny 

Grerman 

Ist  Report  of  French 

existence  of  special  incendiary  equip- 

(Meuse) 

troops 

Commission   of   En- 

ments brought  from  Germany  (pumps, 

quiry,  No.  127. 

concentrated  cubes,  &c.).    The  districts 

Sept.  6,  1914 

Sommeilles 

„     Nos.  135  et  seq. 

mentioned  here  were  destroyed  in  this 

(Meuse) 

manner 

Aug.  24,  1914 

Gerbeviller 
(Meurthe  et 
Moselle) 

" 

„     Nos.  254  et  seq. 

Agricultural  Implements  carried  off  or 

destroyed. 
Such    implements    were    frequently 

Mar.  1917 

Voyennes 

9th  Report  of  French 

carried  off  or  destroyed,  as,  for  example, 

(Somme) 

Commission   of   En- 

in the  districts  mentioned  opposite 

Guiscard 

(Somme) 

Nesle  (Somme) 

„       „ 

quiry,  No.  241. 
8th  Report  of  French 
Commission   of   En- 
quiry.  No.  92. 
„       No.  235. 

Greece 

Great  number  of  Greek  houses  devas- 

1916—1918 

Serres,  Drama, 

Bulgarian 

Greek  Memorandum, 

tated  and  many  Greek  villages  destroyed 

Cavalla,  and 

authorities 

pp.  6-7. 

by  Bulgarians 

neighbourhood 

ItAly 

On    the    Italian   front    the    Austro- 

Various  dates 

Italian  front . . . 

Austrian 

Catellani's  Report, 

Hungarian   Army   perpetrated   general 

troops 

pp.  99, 100, 101, 122, 

and  systematic  acts  of  devastation  and 

123,   124,   160,  200, 

pillage 

205,  206,  207,  208, 
209,210,211. 

Poland 

A  town  unlawfully  bombarded  and 

1914 

Kalisz 

German 

Memorandum  of  Po- 

then set  on  fire  by  means  of  petrol.    The 

military 

lish  Delegation,  pp. 

most  prosperous  part  was  completely 

authorities 

1,2. 

looted  and  then  destroyed 

Roumania 

A  province  ruined       

Unspecified 

Bessarabia    ... 

German 
military 
authorities 

Memorandum  of  the 
Roumanian  Delega- 
gation,  X. 

Methodical  destruction  of  buildings, 

Unspecified 

Various  places 

German 

„      V.  1-3. 

especially  those  relating  to  judicial  in- 

troops 

stitutions 

Destruction     of     bridges,     railways, 

After  the  con- 

Various places 

»       » 

„       vi. 

depdts,  works  of  art 

clusion  of  the 
Armistice 
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Particulars. 


Serbia 

HouBes  and  villages  entirely  rased  to 
the  ground,  on  pretext  of  military 
reasons  or  suppression  of  insurrection, 
and  sometimes  even  without  any  pre- 
text at  all 


Date. 


The  Austrians,  at  the  time  of  their  first 
invasion,  destroyed  numerous  villages 
and  set  fire  to  houses 


1915—1918 


1914 


Place. 


Serbia  :    De- 
partment of 
Toplitza  (vil- 
lage  of  Alexan 
drovatz  ;  Com- 
mune of 
Grgour6). 
Communes  of 
Bania,  Ratcha, 
Dobrodol, 
Ivankoula, 
Loukovo 
Doiran,  Valan- 
dovo.   District 
of  Vel^, 
Monastir 
N.W.  Serbia 


AtUhora. 


Bulgarian 
authorities 


Austrian 
troops 


Reference, 


Rapport  de  la  C 
mission  Interali 
p.  34  (and  Ann< 
au  Rapport). 


Rapport  du  Dr.  Bi 


19.— DELIBERATE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  UNDEFENDED  PLACES 


Particulars. 


Belgium 

Bombs  dropped  from  aeroplanes 
Bombs  dropi)ed  from  aeroplanes 

British  Empire 

Attack  by  night.  90  incendiary 
bombs  and  some  H.E.  bombs  dropped. 

1  woman  killed,  1  man  injured.     No 
opposition 

Attack  by  night.  47  incendiary 
bombs  and  23  H.E.  grenades  dropped. 

2  women  killed,  I   child   injured.     No 
opposition 

Attack  by  night,  in  clear  atmosphere 
and  full  moon.  The  parts  attacked  were 
occupied  by  purely  civilian  inhabitants 
(Shoreditch,  Whitechapel,  and  the 
Kingsland  Road).  There  were  no 
military  objectives  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  parts  attacked.  89  incendiary 
bombs  and  30  H.E.  grenades  dropped. 
7  civilians  killed,  33  injured.  No  oppo- 
sition 


Date. 


Sept.  4,  1914 
Sept.  6,  1914 

May  10,  1915 
May  26,  1915 
May  31,  1915 


Place. 


Ghent 
Eocloo 

Southend 


Authors. 


German 
areoplane 


London 


/  German 
airman 
in  air 
ship 


Referettce. 


.3rd  Report  of  Beig 
Commission  of  I 
quiry,  p.  66. 


British 
port. 


Interim    1 
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Particulars. 


The  objective  was  the  civilian  part  of 
the  town,  and  not  any  military  objec- 
tive. Clear  night ;  town  clearly  distin- 
guishable. Dropped  7  H.E.  and  15  in- 
cendiary bombs.  18  civilians  killed, 
52  injured  ;  no  military  casualties 


Attack  by  night,  f  avorirable  visibility. 
Main  attack  on  the  town  itself.  The 
airman  descended  jto  a  height  of  2,000  ft. , 
'as  he  found  the  town  unprotected  by 
guns.'  Dropped  18  H.E.  and  6  incen- 
diary bombs.  The  casualties  confined 
to  civilians :  9  men  and  2  children 
killed,  6  men,  13  women,  and  5  children 
injured.    Considerable  damage 

3  H.E.  bombs  dropped  


Battle  cruisers  and  cruisers  were 
accompanied  by  destroyers. 

Scarborough, — ^No  fixed  defence,  and 
no  work  of  military  and  naval  utility. 
In  the  main,  the  bombardment  was  a 
wanton  and  recklessly  indiscriminate 
shelling  of  the  town  from  end  to  end. 
17  civilians  killed,  120  injured  ;  damage 
to  certain  dwellings— £30,000 

Whitby. — No  fixed  defence, 
to  civilian  property — £10,000 

West  Hartlepool. — No  fixed  defence. 
Indiscriminate  bombardment  of  the 
town.  56  civilians  were  killed  or  sub- 
sequently died  of  injuries,  222  were  more 
or  less  seriously  injured ;  506  houses 
and  a  number  of  churches  and  schools 
were  damaged 


Serbia 

Many  undefended  towns  bombarded 
by  big  guns 


Whole  streets  destroyed 


Date. 


March  5,  1916 


Apr.  2-3, 1916 


Apr.  2-3,  1916 


Dec.  16,  1914 


1914—1915 


1916 


Place. 


Hull 


Edinburgh  (the 
city) 


Edinburgh 
(parishes  of 
Colinton  and 
Liberton) 
Scarborough  ; 
Whitby ;  West 
Hartlepool 


Belgrade,  Cha- 
batz,  Losnitza 


Bitolje 

(Monastir) 


Authors. 


German 
airship 
(a  se- 
cond 
airman 
identi- 
fied in 
case  of 
Hull) 


Another 
German 
airman 

German 
squadrons 
of  the 
High  Sea 
Fleet 

(Names  of 
officers 
available) 


Austrian 
and  Ger- 
man mili- 
tary au- 
thorities 
Bulgarians 


Reference. 


British  Interim  Re- 
port. 


British  Report,  Jan 
16,  1919,  p.  4. 


Reports  of  Dr.  Reisa 
Rapport  de  la  Com 

mission      d'enquet 

serbe,  p.  3. 

Rapport  de  la  Com 
mission  Interalliec 
p.  34. 
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20.— WANTON  DESTRUCTION   OF  RELIGIOUS,   CHARITABLE,   ET>VCA 
TIONAL,  AND  HISTORIC  BUILDINGS  AND  MONUMENTS 


Particviara. 


France 

Destruction  of  Burial  Places. 
See  the  examples  here  given 


General  and  systematic  pillage  and 
devastation 


Serbia 

Schools,    monasteries    and    churches 
destroyed 


Historic  monuments  destroyed 

Ancient  inscriptions,  portraits  of  sove- 
reigns and  saints  obliterated 

Public  gardens,  fountains,  tombstones 
demolished 

Cemeteries  of  Serbian  soldiers  devas- 
tated 


Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Date  unspeci- 

Carlepont 

German 

8th  Report  of  Frent 

fied 

(Oise) 

troops 

Commission  of  Ei 
quiry,  No.  104  ai 
105. 

Roiglise 

„ 

„     p.  19. 

(Somme) 

Manancourt 

„ 

9th  Report  of  Fren< 

(Somme) 

Commission  of  Ei 
quiry.  No.  252. 

Date  unspeci- 

Italian Front 

Austro- 

Castellani    Report, 

fied 

Hungarian 

pp.  99-101,  122-12 

armies 

160,  200,  205-211. 

1915—18 

Serbia 

Bulgarians. 

Rapport  de  la  Cor 

(The  au- 

mission    Interalli^ 

thorities 

p.  37. 

them- 

selves) 

1915—18 

Macedonia    ... 

,, 

„      p.  38. 

1915—18 

„ 

.. 

„      p.  38. 

1915—18 

„* 

„ 

„      p.  38. 

1915—18 

», 

,, 

„       p.  38. 

21.— DESTRUCTION  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPS  AND  PASSENGER  VESSEL! 
WITHOUT  WARNING  AND  WITHOUT  PROVISION  FOR  THE  SAFETY 
OF  PASSENGERS  AND  CREW 


Particulars. 


Date. 


British  Empire  I 

After   the   boats   were   lowered   the    Mar.  27,  1915 
submarine  continued  to  fire,  killing  or  j 
wounding  several  of  the  crew,  and  killing  | 
a    lady    passenger.      The    submarine 
offered  no  assistance,  and  went  away 
after  sinking  the  ship 

The  steamer  carried  a  crew  of  95  and  i  Mar.  28,  1915 
147  passengers  :  only  20  minutes  elapsed 
between  the  submarine's  warning  and 
the  sinking  of  the  ship,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  transfer  this  number  of 
people  to  the  boats.    104  lives  were  lost 

Submarine  opened  fire  while  the  crew  j  Aug.  17,  1915 
were  lowering  the  boats.    2  men  missing 


Vessel  attacked 
and  place. 


British  s.s. 

'  Aguila.' 
51.05  N.,  06.11 
W. 


British  S.8. 

'  Falaba.' 
51.32  N.,  06.40 
W. 


British  s.s. 

'  Glenby.' 
52.09  N.,  05.44 
W. 


Author. 


German 
submarine 


Reference. 


British  Report. 
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Particulars. 


Torpedoed  without  warning.  Only  5 
boats  got  away,  213  of  the  crew  and  121 
passengers  losing  their  lives  through  the 
explosion  or  by  drowning 

Torpedoed  without  warning.  A  num- 
ber of  boats,  with  master  and  51  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  were  lost 

Lost,  without  trace  ;  but  her  name 
appeared  on  a  German  list  (March  6, 
1917)  of  English  steamers  sunk 

Torpedoed  without  warning.  Master 
and  34  of  the  crew  lost 


Attacked  without  warning.  Master 
and  cook  washed  overboard,  could  easily 
have  been  rescued,  but  the  Germans 
book  no  notice  of  them 

Torpedoed  without  warning  whilst 
going  to  assist  the  life-boats  of  another 
ship  that  had  been  sunk,  and  5  minutes 
later  the  submarine  opened  fire  with 
slirapnel,  and  kept  on  firing  whilst  the 
crew  were  trying  to  save  themselves. 
Only  one  survivor  of  33 

Carrying  749  passengers,  many  of 
whom  were  women  and  children.  Tor- 
pedoed without  warning  by  an  unseen 
submarine.    143  lives  lost 


France 

2,200  refugees  on  board  :  was  torpe- 
doed without  warning  three  miles  from 
Cape  Gris-Nez.    There  were  20  victims 

Torpedoed  without  warning.  Only 
the  clever  handling  by  her  captain  kept 
tier  afloat.  There  were  about  100  vic- 
tims, including  many  women  and 
•hildren 

Torpedoed  without  warning,  sinking 
ibout  a  minute  later.  Submarine  came 
o  surface  three  minutes  after  the  vessel 
iank,  but  no  attempt  to  help  any  of  the 
^rew  who  were  clinging  to  wreckage. 
14  lost  out  of  35  persons 

Torpedoed  and  sunk  without  warning 
jy  unseen  submarine,  which  afterwards 
•ame  to  surface  and  rammed  the  boats 
■ontaining  the  crew.  The  assailants 
aughed  at  the  men  in  the  water.  35 
ives  lost  out  of  44 


Dec.  30,  1915 

Dec.  30,  1915 

Oct.  1916 
Jan.  27,  1917 

Jan.  30, 1917 

April  8,  1917 

Sept.  17,  1918 


Oct.  26,  1914 
Mar.  24,  1916 

Nov.  28,  1917 
July  10,  1918 


Vessel  attacked 
and  place. 


British  s.s. 

'  Persia.' 
34.01N.,26.00E. 

British  s.s. 
'Clan 
Macfarlane.' 
34.05N,25.35E. 
British  s.s. 

'  Clearfield.' 
W.  of  Scotland. 
British  s.s. 

'  Artist.' 
51.20  N.,  07.00 
W. 
British  smack 

'  Trevone.' 
30.00N.W  byN. 
ofTrevoseHead. 
British  s.s. 

'  Torrington.' 
49.00  N.,  10.00 
W. 


British  s.s. 
'  Galway 

Castle.' 
48.50N., 10.40  W. 


8.8.  '  Amiral 
Ganteaume.' 
The  Channel 
s.s.  '  Sussex.' 
The  Channel 


s.s,  '  Jeanne 
Conseil.' 
47.20  N., 
3.55  W. 


s.s. '  Lyndiane.' 
Off  north  coast 
of  Spain 


Authors. 


German 
submarine 


German 
submarine 


liejerence. 


British  Report. 


7th  Report  of  French 
Commission   of   En- 
quiry, Nos.  37-40. 
„      Nos.  2-36. 


British  Report. 


1569.28 


*  See  also  under  Nos.  22  and  24. 
E 
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Particvlara. 

Date. 

Vessel  attacked 
and  place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Italy 

An  emigrant  steamer  torpedoed  with- 

Nov. 7,  1915 

The  '  Ancona.' 

German 

Catellani's       Rep 

out  warning.     About  300  lives  lost  out 

Between  Sar- 

submarine 

p.   32  :    British  ] 

of  about  450  passengers  and  crew.    Sur- 

dinia and 

port. 

vivors     who     approached     submarine 

Tunisia 

pushed  back  into  the  water  with  jeers 

The    '  Letimbro '    attacked    without 

July  30,  1916 

The  '  Letim- 

Austrian 

Catellani's       Rep< 

warning    by    an    Austrian    submarine, 

bro.'    Between 

submarine 

p.  33. 

which  continued  to  fire  after  the  vessel 

Benghasi  and 

had  hoisted  the  white  flag  and  lowered 

Syracuse 

her  boats 

Japan 

Torpedoed  without  warning,  and  sank 

Dec.  21,  1915 

The  '  Yasaka- 

Enemy 

Report   of    Japan 

in  49  minutes.    Many  wounded 

Maru '  ofiE 

submarine 

Delegation. 

Paros 

Without    any    warning    was    struck 

Oct.  1,  1918 

The  '  Nirano- 

by  two  torpedoes,  and  sank  in  seven 

Manu'    51.12 

minutes.     Of  the  241  persons  on  board 

N.,  7  W. 

(crew  and  passengers)  211  perished,  in- 

cluding three  women  and  six  children 

22.— DESTRUCTION  OF  FISHING  BOATS  AND  OF  RELIEF  SHIPS 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Vessel  attacked 
and  place. 

A^Uhors. 

Beferenee. 

Belgium 

1 

A  Belgian  Relief  Steamer  carrying  a 

Feb.  4,  1917 

Danish  s.s. 

German 

British  Report. 

cargo  of  grain  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 

'  Lars  Kruse.' 

sub- 

Rotterdam for  the  Belgian  Relief  Com- 

20° N.  of 

marine* 

mission.    She  bore  the  Neutral  Commis- 

Ushant 

sion's  flags  and  markings.    The  German 

authorities  in  the   United  States  had 

stated  that  they  did  not  mean  to  inter- 

fere with  relief  ships.     But  the  vessel 

was   torjjedoed   without   warning,    her 

crew  of  18  being  all  drowned,  except 

" 

the  chief  engineer 

France 

When  160  miles  off  the  coast  of  Ire- 

May 1,  1916 

French  fishing- 

German 

7th  Report  of  Freni 

land,  the  crew  of  the  '  Bemadette,'  a 

boat,  '  Bemad- 

submarine 

Commission  of  K 

fishing- vessel,  were  ordered  by  a  sub- 

ette.'   The  At- 

qniry, Nos.  46-51 . 

marine  to  take  to  the  boats.    The  skip- 

lantic  Ocean 

per  was  refused  time  to  take  the  neces- 

sary provisions.    The  boats  were  left  on 

the  open  sea,  and  of  the  34  men  com- 

prising the  crew  only  24  were  rescued  by 

various  vessels,  after  having  been  five  or 

six  days  exjrased  to  very  great  dangers. 

to  hunger  and  to  thirst 

* 

See  also  under  fi 

08.  21  and  24. 

il 
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23.— DELIBERATE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  HOSPITALS 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

British  Empire 

The   hospital   area   of    Etaples   was 
attacked  by  12  macliines  for  an  hour; 
140  bombs  dropped.    Magnesium  lights 
were  dropped  over  the  hospital,  followed 
3y  bombs.    The  crosses  would  be  visible 
Tom    the    height    of    the    assailants 
(5,000  ft.) 

Casvalties. — In  the  hospital  area,  27 
dlled  (including  1  sister),  79  wounded 
including  4  sisters) 

May  31 — June 
1,  1918 

Etaples 

(France) 

German 
airmen 

British  Report. 

Italy 

Numerous  instances  of  firing  on  pro- 
perly marked  hospitals,  motor  ambu- 
ances,  &c. 

At  various 
times 

Italian  front 

Austro- 
Hungarian 
troops 

Catellani's  Report, 
pp.  62-54. 

Serbia 

Sospital  bombarded       

Feb.  27,  1917 

Vertekop 

Bulgarian 
airmen 

Rapport  de  la  Com- 
mission   Interalliee, 
p.  6. 

Particulars, 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

British  Empire 

Was  carrying  all  the  proper  marks  and 

Juno  27,  1918 

'  Llandovery 

German 

British  Report. 

ights,  but  was  torpedoed  without  wani- 

Castle.' 

submarine 

ng.     234  lives  lost  out  of  258  persons 

50.36  N.,  12.27 

jarried 

W. 

While   burning   her   lights   brightly, 

Jan.  4,  1918 

'  Rewa.' 

German 

was  torpedoed  and  sunk  without  wani- 

50.59 N.,  04.10 

submarine* 

ng.      14  boats  were  lowered  and  all 

W. 

lands  saved,  except  four  men  who  were 

)robably  killed  by  the  explosion 

Torpedoed  and  sunk  without  warning. 

Feb.  26,  1918 

'  Glenart 

German 

it 

[:!arrying  no  patients,  but  full  medical 

Castle.' 

submarine 

itaff.    Showing  all  proper  markings  and 

Off  Lundy 

ights.    153  lives  lost  out  of  182 

Island 

Showing    all    proper    markings    and 

Mar.  10,  1918. 

'  Guildford 

German 

99 

ights  ;  had  438  wounded  on  board.    Hit 

Castle.' 

submarine 

.vithout  warning  by  a  torpedo,  which 

Bristol 

lid  not  explode 

Channel 

France 

The   '  Portugal,'   lent   by  France   to 

Mar.  17,  1916 

'  Portugal.' 

Submarine 

7th  Report  of  French 

Russia,    and    bearing    the    regulation 

Black  Sea 

Commission   of   En- 

narks, was  sunk  without  warning  in 

quiry,  Nos.  56-60. 

)road  daylight 

*  See  also  under  N 

as.  21  and  22. 

E  2 
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25.— BREACH  OF  OTHER  RULES  RELATING  TO  THE  RED  CROSS 


Particulars. 


Belgicun 

Shots  fired  from  a  Grerman  car  by  four 
men  wearing  Red  Croas  badges 


France 

Stretcher-bearers  Carrying  Wounded 
Treacherously  Fired  on. 

In  1914,  stretcher-bearers  of  the 
267th  Regiment  were  sent  on  to  the 
battlefield  during  a  lull  to  bring  in  the 
dead  and  wounded.  The  Germans  at 
first  allowed  them  to  do  so,  but  when 
six  stretchers  had  gone  out  they  opened 
fire 

Wanton  Massacre  of  Medical  Personnel 

and  Wounded 
On  August  22,  1914,  after  the  battle 
of  Ethe  (Belgium),  a  dressing  station 
having  been  set  up,  a  German  lieutenant 
examined  it  and  declared  that  every- 
thing was  in  order.  Later,  however,  an 
enemy  N.C.O.,  accompanied  by  several 
men,  ordered  doctors,  orderlies,  and 
wounded  in  one  of  the  rooms  to  go  out 
and  be  shot.  When  it  was  explained 
that  they  were  all  wounded  men  or 
medical  staff,  the  N.C.O.  ordered  his  men 
to  open  fire  and  blew  out  the  brains  of 
a  wounded  lieutenant,  while  his  men 
killed  or  wounded  doctors.  Later,  60 
or  80  wounded  men  in  a  burning  bam 
(which  formed  part  of  the  dressing 
station)  were  fired  at,  as  they  tried  to 
escape,  by  sentinels  stationed  at  both 
doors  of  the  barn,  and  those  who  did 
manage  to  get  out  were  overtaken  by 
the  Germans  and  shot  at  the  foot  of  the 
cemetery  wall 

The  Report  speaks  of  an  '  immense 
number '  of  such  cases 


Italy 

An  Austrian  officer  threw  a  wounded 
Italian  down  a  precipice 

Extract  from  Army  Order  : — 
'  Enemy  cars  belonging  to  the  Medical 
Corps  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to 
work  within  range  of  our  guns.  In 
future  warning  shots  will  be  fired  by 
our  artillery  or  machine  guns,  and  if  no 
notice  is  taken,  they  will  be  filed  on ' 


Date. 


Place. 


Aug.  19,  1914 


1914 


Aug.  22,  1914 


April  1,  1916 
Oct.  6,  1915 


Beauvechain 


La  Neuville 

(Mame) 


Ethe  (Belgium) 


Monte  Colom- 
bara 

Italian  front 


Authors. 


Beference. 


German 
troops 


Austrian 
officer 

Austrian 
military 
authorities 


15th  Report  of  ] 
gian  Commission 
Enquiry,  p.  28. 


3rd  Report  of  Fre 
Commission  of  '. 
quiry,  Nos.  246-* 


Nos.     73, 
236. 


il 


Catellani's    Report 
p.  52. 

Catellani's  Rep<»t> 
p.  54.  i 
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Particulars. 

Date.                   Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Serbia 

Especially  at  time  of  Austrian  first 

1914 

Jovanovatz  and 

Austrian 

First   Report  of   Dr. 

offensive  ;   Serbian  wounded  massacred 

other  places 

troops 

Reiss. 

in    the    most    savage    manner,    with 

Rapport  de  la  Com- 

bayonets, knives,  butt  of  rifles  ;  wound- 

mission     d'enquete 

ed  mutilated  ;   some  impaled 

serbe,  p.  3. 

Similar    conduct.       Massacred    also 

1915 

Chtip  and 

Bulgarian 

Rapport  de  la  Com 

whole  groups  of  wounded,  by  fastening 

other  places 

troops 

mission     Intei-alliee 

them     together.     114     wounded     thus 

p.  4  (and  Annexes  an 

treated 

Rapport). 

26.— USE  OF  DELETERIOUS  AND  ASPHYXIATING  GASES 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Plof-e. 

Authors.    1           Reference. 

France 

Asphyxiating  Gas. 

The  Germans  first  used  this  on  the 
Belgian  front  on  April  22,  1915 

Their  soldiers  were  provided  with 
respirators,  whereas  the  Allies  were 
taken  completely  by  surprise 

April  22,  1915 

Near  Ypres 

German 
troops 

4th  Report  of  French 
Commission   of  En 
quiry,  Nos.  330  et  seq 

27.— USE  OF  EXPLOSIVE  AND  EXPANDING  BULLETS,  AND  OTHER 

INHUMAN  APPLIANCES 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Reference. 

Belgium 

Explosive  bullets        

Aug.  25,  1914 

Werchter 

German 
troops 

7th  Report  of  Belgiar 
Commission  of  En 
quiry. 

Expanding  bullets      

Sept.  10,  1914 
Sept.  26,  1914 

Lubbeck 
Ninove 

"       " 

Sept.  27,  1914 

Alost 

»       » 

>J                               >> 

France 

Expanding  Bullets. 

Reversed,    truncated    and    explosive 

bullets   were   frequently   used   by   the 

Germans.     The  following  have,  for  in- 

stance, been  found  : — 

Reversed  bullets,  in  the  possession  of 

Dec.  26,  1914 

Bixshoote 

German 

3rd  Report  of  French 

a  German  of  the  7th  Infantry  Regiment 

(Belgium) 

troops 

Commission  of  En 
quiry,  Nos.  18  ei  seq 

Truncated  bullets        

Dec.  7,  1914 

Vermelles  (Pas- 
de-Calais) 

Explosive  bullets  in  the  possession  of 

Oct.,  1914 

Neuf-Berquin 

a  German  of  the  1st  Yager  Battalion 

(Nord) 
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Pmiieulare. 


An  order  issued  by  German  General 
Headquarters  on  September  24th,  1914, 
instructed  all  Gorman  soldiers,  in  the 
event  of  being  taken  prisoner,  to  get  rid 
of  any  bullets  of  this  kind,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  German  'Parabollum' 
revolver  ammunition,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  shot  by  the  French 

Delay-action  Mines,  &c. 

Before  effecting  their  retreat  in  March, 
1917,  the  Germans  concealed  a  large 
number  of  dftlay-action  mines,  as  at 
Bapaume,  where  the  explosion  of  one  of 
these  mines  killed  two  French  deputies 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  March  25 

AtCuts  

At  Blerancourt,  &c. ,  &c 

Italy 

Expanding  bullets      

Explosive  bullets        ...        


Date. 


Iron  clubs  to  finish  off  wounded  sol- 
diers or  those  rendered  unconscious  by 
X)oison  gas 

Roumania 

Airships  scattered  fruit,  chocolate, 
sweets,  children's  toys  and  other  articles 
that  were  infected  with  fatal  germs 


Sept.  24,  1914 


March,  1917 


Place. 


May  8,  1916 

On  various 

occasions, 

especially 

Sept.  1916, 
Feb.  24, 1917, 

March  5,  1917, 

From  1916 
onwards 


Unspecified 


Bapaume  (Pas- 
dc-Galais) 


Cuts  (Oisc) 

Blerancourt 
(Aisne) 


Italian  front 

Italian  front, 
especially  the 
plateau  of 
Asiago 


Isonzo,  Pod- 
gora,  Sabotino, 
San-Michele 


Avthors. 

German 
General 
Head- 
quarters 


German 
troo])8 


JReJcrenee. 


3rd  Report  of  Freri 
Commission  of  E 
quiry.  No.  32. 


Austrian 
troops 


Austrian 
aeroplane 
Austrian 

troops 
Austrian 

troops 


9th  Rejjort  of  Frer 
Commission  of  I 
quiry.  No.  258. 


No.  153. 
No8. 185-1 


Catellani's  Repor 
p.  16. 


Various  towns.     Enemy 
especially  airmen 

Bucharest 


p- 

16. 
17. 

p- 

17. 

pp.  19- 

Memorandum  of 
Roumanian  DeV 
tioD,  ii.  a. 


28.— DIRECTIONS  TO  GIVE  NO  QUARTER 


Particulars. 


France 

German  oflBcers  were  instructed  to  give 
the  following  order  to  their  troops : — 

'From  to-day  onwards  no  more 
prisoners  will  be  taken.  All  the 
prisoners,  wounded  or  otherwise, 
are  to  be  killed  ' 

Italy 

An  order  to  '  take  as  few  prisoners 
as  possible,'  given  by  an  Austrian 
general  on  the  Italian  front.  The  first 
act  committed  in  execution  of  this  order 
was  the  massacre  of  700  Italian  prisoners 


D(Ue. 


Aug.  1914. 


Place. 


Thiaville 
(Meurthe  et 
Moselle) 


Date  not  given  i  Italian  front 


Authors. 


German 
General 


Reference. 


3rd  Report  of  Fn 
Commission  of 
qtiiry,  Nos.  53-T 


Austrian     j Catellani's    Rep 
General  I  p.  73. 
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29.— ILL-TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  AND  WOUNDED 


Particulars. 


Belgium 

Prisoners  were  drawn  up  in  files  along 
the  Meuse  to  protect  the  Germans,  who 
marched  behind  them  ;  129  were  killed 
not  far  from  the  prison 

Wounded  prisoners  killed  by  the  Ger- 


2G  prisoners  shot         

British  Empire 

Imprisonment  of  British  soldiers  under 
conditions  of  gross  inhumanity.  Con- 
fined in  grossly  overcrowded  cells  (some- 
times underground),  without  sanitary 
accommodation  of  any  kind,  except  a 
tub  in  the  cell,  which  overflowed  on  to 
the  floor  where  the  men  slept.  Badly 
ventilated.  Vermin  abounded.  Had 
starvation  rations,  and  water  was  re- 
fused. In  the  summer-time  the  heat 
was  so  great  that  the  men  had  to  strip 
naked.  Were  ill-treated  and  became 
diseased  and  enfeebled.  Dysentery  and 
sores  were  rife.  The  treatment  was 
deliberate 

Five  hundred  British  prisoners  of  war 
sent  to  a  camp  on  the  Russian  Front, 
where  they  were  detained  under  condi- 
tions that  involved  many  deaths  and 
terrible  suffering.  Terrible  circum- 
stances, in  which  they  made  a  mid- 
winter march  to  Latchen,  up  the  frozen 
River  Aa  from  Libau.  Fearful  condi- 
tions of  exposure  from  Arctic  cold  and 
the  fire  of  the  enemy.  At  Latchen,  sub- 
jected to  brutality  and  want,  resulting 
in  much  loss  of  life  and  permanent  dis- 
ablement. At  the  end  of  April  only  77 
men  were  left  in  the  camp,  of  whom  47 
were  unfit 

The  Turkish  authority  who  ordered 
the  march  of  British  prisoners  of  war 
was  cognisant  of  the  sufferings  it  in- 
volved, and  was  informed  of  the  great 
sufferings  that  were  being  endured. 
Deaths  resulted.  Inhuman  treatment  in 
the  working  camps.  Inhuman  reprisals 
on  British  officers  at  Constantinople. 
Inhuman  treatment  of  British  officers 
and  others  at  Constantinople.  Inhu- 
manity to  British  officers  at  Changri  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  give  their  parole 


Date. 


Aug.  23,  1914 

Aug.  26,  1914 
Aug.  18,  1914 


Jan.  1917— 
July  1918 


Place. 


Feb.  1,  1917— 
Apr.  30,  1917 


Dinant  ... 

Hofstade 
Aerschote 


Fort  Mac- 
donald  (Mons- 
en-Baroeul) 
near  Lille,  and 
LUle 


Authors. 


Grerman 
Eastern  Front 
(Russian  occu- 
pied territory), 
Latchen,  near 
Kalzman 


German 
troops 


Turkey  in  Asia. 

(1.)  March  of 
British 
prisoners  of 
war  from  Kut- 
el-Amara  to 
Ras-al-Ain  by 
way  of  Bagh- 
dad and  Mosul 

(2.)  Prisoner- 
of-war  working 
camps  in  Asia 
Minor  on  the 
Anatolian 
Railway 

(3.)  avas 

(4)  Constan- 
tinople 


German 
authorities 
(names 
available) 


Reference. 


20th  Report  of  Bel- 
gian Commission  of 
Enquiry,  pp.  92,  93. 

2l8t  Report  of  Bel- 
gian Commission  of 
Enquiry,  p.  131. 

5th  Report  of  Belgian 
Commission  of  En- 
quiry, p.  65. 

British  Report. 


Turkish 
authori- 
ties (names 
available) 
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PartictUars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Rfjerfnu 

Inhuman  treatment  of  British  and 

Turkey  in  Asia. 

Turkish 

British  Report 

Indian  prisoners  of  war 

Prisoner-of- 
war  working 
camps  on  the 
Anatolian 

authori- 
ties (names 
available) 

France 

Railway 

Use  of  prisoners  as  shields. 

When  advancing  towards  our  lines, 

Nov.  10,  1914 

West  of  Dix- 

German 

3rd  Report  of  Frel 

the  Grermans  placed  about  40  disarmed 

mude  (Bel- 

troops 

Commisfion   of   '. 

prisoners   (Marine   Rifles)   in   front   of 

gium) 

quiry,  Nos.  9-14^ 

them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  French  troops 

from  firing 

Execution  of  about  30  prisoners  of  tvar. 

On  being  surrounded  by  the  Germans, 

Aug.  29,  1914 

Tiges  Farm, 

German 

3rd  Report  of  Frei 

about  30  men  of  the  99th  Infantry  Regi- 

near St.  Die 

lieutenant 

Commifsion   of   '. 

ment   surrendered   to   an   enemy  lieu- 

quiry, Nos.  116-1 

tenant,  who  made  them  lay  down  their 

arms,  step  out  and  line  up  against  a  wall. 

Despite  their  entreaties,  they  were  shot 

by  a  firing  squad 

Poland 

Inhuman  treatment  of  interned  pri- 

From Aug. 

Various  places. 

German 

Report    of     Govt 

soners.     Deprived  of  their  belongings 

1914 

notably  at 

authorities 

ment  Commission 

under  threat  of  being  shot.     Hard  la- 

camp of  Han- 

(names 

bour  ;  frequently  beaten  ;  forced  to  run 

nover-Linden 

known) 

the  gauntle*  ;  constant  insults 

RoTunama 

Refused  to  allow  neutral  official  visits 

Unspecified 

Bulgarian 

Bulgarian 

Memorandum  of 

to  prisoners'  camps 

' 

prisoners' 

Govern- 

Roumanian Dele 

camps 

ment 

tion,  ii,  p.  2. 

250   Roumanian  officers  completely 

Oct.  18-19, 

Rakowski  sta- 

Bulgarian 

9*                        yi 

deprived  of  their  belongings  and  horribly 

1916 

tion 

troops 

tortured 

Roumanian  officers  deprived  for  five 

Unspecified 

Oustovo,  Vlai- 

Bulgarian 

»»                        »> 

days  of  food  and  water  for  refusing  to 

kovo,  Raikovo 

authorities 

t^ke  part  in  the  construction  of  earth- 

works 

Serbia 

Massacre,  torture,  mutilation,  includ- 

1915 

Chtip     

Bulgarians 

Rapport  de  la  0 

ing  wounded  prisoners  ;  robbed  first 

mission     InteraL 
p.   4   (and  Anm 
au  Rapport). 

150  to  200  prisoners  massacred  on  way 

1915 

Lioubotene   ... 

„ 

»            P-f 

to  military  hospital ;   knives  and  bayo- 

nets used  ;  robbed  first 

Wounded  prisoners  mutilated  and  put 

1916 

Kaimaktchalan 

,, 

P^'- 

to  death 

Prisoners  robbed  in  internment  camps. 

1916 

ft 

^, 

P-  ' 

&c.  ;  employed  in  the  front  lines 

Officers  also  forced  to  do  hard  labour 

1910 

»» 

Bulgarian 
authorities 

p.' 

Attempted  escape  punished  with  death 

1916 

„ 

„ 

Vl^> 

Prisoners  forced  to  march  for  six  days 

1915 

Mitrovitza- 

Austrian 

Reports  of  Dr.  I : 

without  food  ;   several  fell  dead  on  the 

KiaUevo 

and  Ger- 

way from  exhaustion.    Barbarous  pun- 

man mili- 

ishments inflicted  on  them 

tary  au- 
thorities 

Compelled  to  do  work  directly  con- 

1915 

„ 

„           Rapport  de  la  Q-> 

nected  with  military  operations,  e.g.,  to 

mission       d'en^i 

dig  trenches,  to  carry  munitions  under 

serbe,  p.  ,2. 

enemy  fire 
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30.— EMPLOYMENT  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  ON  UNAUTHORISED 

WORKS 


Particulars. 


France 

Immediate  employment  of  French 
soldiers,  who  had  just  been  made 
prisoner  and  disarmed,  to  construct 
trenches  under  fire 


Italy 

Employment  of  prisoners  on  military 
works  on  the  French  front 

Employment  of  prisoners  on  the 
Russian  front,  even  under  fire,  in  muni- 
tion works 


Date. 


Sept.  25,  1914 
Nov.  10,  1914 

1917—1918 
1917—1918 


Place. 


Champagne 
front 

Dixmude 


French  front. 
Camp  Dulman 
Russian  front, 
Rusten  Works 


Authors. 


German 
authorities 


Reference. 


3rd  Report  of  Frencl 
Commission  of  En 
quiry.  No.  8. 

Ditto,  No.  14. 


Mortara's  Report  o) 
Prisoners,  pp.  14-1  "i 
Ditto,  pp.  22-24. 


31.— MISUSE  OF  FLAGS  OF  TRUCE 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Beference. 

Italy 

After  the  white  flag  had  been  hoisted 

June  15,  1915 

Italian  front 

Austrian 

Catellani's    Report, 

on  an  Austrian  redoubt,  a  rapid  and 

troops 

p.  30. 

heavy    fire    from    machine-guns    was 

opened  on  an  Italian  alpine  detachment 

which    was    advancing    towards    the 

redoubt 

The  same  stratagem  was  made  use  of 

June  16,  1915 

,, 

jj 

p.  30. 

at  another  point,  in  order  to  lure  the 

Italians  on  to  a  mined  area 

32.— POISONING  OF  WELLS 


Particulars. 

Date. 

Place. 

Authors. 

Bejereriee. 

France 

Wells   were   frequently   polluted   by 
deliberately  throwing  corpses  or  manure 
into  them 

Feb.  23,  1917 

March  1917 
March  1917 

Bernes 
(Somme) 

Rouy-le-Petit 

(Somme) 
Nesle  (Somme) 

German 
troops 

>»       >> 

9th  Report  of  Frencl 
Commission   of   En 
quiry,  Nos.  191,  227 
238,  244,  &c. 
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AKNEX  II 


d 


Memorandum  of  Reservations  presented  by  the  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Responsibili- 
ties, April  4,  1919. 

The  American  members  of  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities, 
in  presenting  their  reservations  to  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
declare  that  they  are  as  earnestly  desirous  as  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission  that  those  persons  responsible  for  causing  the 
Great  War  and  those  responsible  for  violations  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  should  be  punished  for  their  crimes,  moral  and 
legal.  The  differences  which  have  arisen  between  them  and  their 
colleagues  lie  in  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  common  desire. 
The  American  members  therefore  submit  to  the  Conference  on  the 
PreUminaries  of  Peace  a  memorandum  of  the  reasons  for  their 
dissent  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  and  from  certain  pro- 
visions for  insertion  in  Treaties  with  enemy  countries,  as  stated  in 
Annex  IV,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  course  of  action  which  they 
consider  should  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  upon  which 
the  Commission  on  Responsibilities  was  directed  to  report. 

PreUminary  to  a  consideration  of  the  points  at  issue  and  the 
irreconcilable  differences  which  have  developed  and  which  make 
this  dissenting  report  necessary,  we  desire  to  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  concihatory  and  considerate  spirit  manifested 
by  our  colleagues  throughout  the  many  and  protracted  sessions  of 
the  Commission.  From  the  first  of  these,  held  on  February  3, 
1919,  there  was  an  earnest  purpose  shown  to  compose  the  differ- 
ences which  existed,  to  find  a  formula  acceptable  to  all,  and  to 
render,  if  possible,  a  unanimous  report.  That  this  purpose  failed 
was  not  because  of  want  of  effort  on  the  part  of  any  member  of 
the  Commission.  It  failed  because,  after  aU  the  proposed  means 
of  adjustment  had  been  tested  with  frank  and  open  minds,  no 
practicable  way  could  be  found  to  harmonise  the  differences  without 
an  abandonment  of  principles  which  were  fundamental.  This 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  could  not  do  and  they 
could  not  expect  it  of  others. 

In  the  early  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  the  three  Sub- 
Commissions  appointed  to  consider  various  phases  of  the  subject 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  the  American  members  declared 
that  there  were  two  classes  of  responsibihties,  those  of  a  legal 
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nature  and  those  of  a  moral  nature,  that  legal  offences  were  jus- 
ticiable and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by  appropriate  tribunals, 
but  that  moral  offences,  however  iniquitous  and  infamous  and 
however  terrible  in  their  results,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  judicial 
procedure,  and  subject  only  to  moral  sanctions. 

While  this  principle  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  report  so  far  as  the  responsibility  for  the  authorship 
of  the  war  is  concerned,  the  Commission  appeared  unwilling  to 
apply  it  in  the  case  of  indirect  responsibiUty  for  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  and  during  its  course.  It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  this 
inconsistency  was  due  in  large  measure  to  a  determination  to 
punish  certain  persons,  high  in  authority,  particularly  the  heads 
of  enemy  States,  even  though  heads  of  States  were  not  hitherto 
legally  responsible  for  the  atrocious  acts  committed  by  subordinate 
authorities.  To  such  an  inconsistency  the  American  members  of 
the  Commission  were  unwilling  to  assent,  and  from  the  time  it 
developed  that  this  was  the  unchangeable  determination  of  certain 
members  of  the  Commission  they  doubted  the  possibility  of  a 
unanimous  report.  Nevertheless,  they  continued  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  adoption  of  a  consistent  basis  of  principle,  appreciating 
the  desirability  of  unanimity  if  it  could  be  attained.  That  their 
efforts  were  futile  they  deeply  regret. 

With  the  manifest  purpose  of  trjdng  and  punishing  those  persons 
to  whom  reference  has  been  made,  it  was  proposed  to  create  a 
high  tribunal  with  an  international  character,  and  to  bring  before 
it  those  who  had  been  marked  as  responsible,  not  only  for  directly 
ordering  illegal  acts  of  war,  but  for  having  abstained  from  preventing 
such  illegal  acts. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  a  judicial  proceeding  of  this 
nature,  as  well  as  its  novelty,  the  American  Representatives  laid 
before  the  Commission  a  memorandum  upon  the  constitution  and 
procedure  of  a  tribunal  of  an  international  character  which,  in 
their  opinion,  should  be  formed  by  the  union  of  existing  national 
military  tribunals  or  commissions  of  admitted  competence  in  the 
premises.  And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  '  customs  '  as  well  as  '  laws  ' 
were  to  be  considered,  they  filed  another  memorandum,  attached 
hereto,  as  to  the  principles  which  should,  in  their  opinion,  guide 
the  Commission  in  considering  and  reporting  on  this  subject. 

The  practice  proposed  in  the  memorandum  as  to  the  military 
commissions  was  in  part  accepted,  but  the  purpose  of  constituting 
a  high  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  persons  exercising  sovereign  rights 
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was  persisted  in,  and  the  abstention  from  preventing  violations  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  of  humanity  was  insisted  upon. 
It  was  frankly  stated  that  the  purpose  was  to  bring  before  this 
tribunal  the  ex-Kaiser  of  Germany,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  tribunals  must  be  broad  enough  to  include  him  even  if  he  had 
not  directly  ordered  the  violations. 

To  the  unprecedented  proposal  of  creating  an  international 
criminal  tribunal  and  to  the  doctrine  of  negative  criminality  the 
American  members  refused  to  give  their  assent. 

On  January  25,  1919,  the  Conference  on  the  Preliminaries  of 
Peace  in  plenary  session  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission to  examine  and  to  report  to  the  Conference  upon  the  follow- 
ing five  points  : — 

1.  The  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war. 

2.  The  facts  as  to  the  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 

committed  by  the  forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  its 
allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  during  the  present 
war. 

3.  The  degree  of  responsibility  for  these  crimes  attaching  to 

particular  members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Staffs,  and  other  individuals,  however 
highly  placed. 

4.  The  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 

the  trial  of  these  offences. 

5.  Any  other  matters  cognate  or  ancillary  to  the  above  points 

which  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  enquiry,  and  which 
the  Commission  finds  it  useful  and  relevant  to  take  into 
consideration. 


The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  authors  of  the  war,  with  which  the  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  agree,  are  thus  stated  : — 

The  war  was  premeditated  by  the  Central  Powers,  together  with 
their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  was  the  result  of 
acts  deliberately  committed  in  order  to  make  it  unavoid- 
able. 

Germany,  in  agreement  with  Austria-Hungary,  deUberately 
Avorked  to  defeat  all  the  many  conciliatory  proposals 
made  by  the  Entente  Powers  and  their  repeated  efforts 
to  avoid  war. 
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The  American  Representatives  are  happy  to  declare  that  they 
not  only  concur  in  these  conclusions,  but  also  in  the  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  they  are  reached  and  justified.  However,  in 
addition  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  Commission,  based  for 
the  most  part  upon  official  memoranda  issued  by  the  various 
Governments  in  justification  of  their  respective  attitudes  towards 
the  Serbian  question  and  the  war  which  resulted  because  of  the 
deliberate  determination  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  to 
crush  that  gallant  little  country  which  blocked  the  way  to  the 
Dardanelles  and  to  the  realisation  of  their  larger  ambitions,  the 
American  Representatives  call  attention  to  four  documents,  three 
of  which  have  been  made  known  by  His  Excellency  Milenko  R. 
Vesnitch,  Serbian  Minister  at  Paris.  Of  the  three,  the  first  is  repro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  and  two  of  the  others  were  only  published 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Commission. 

The  first  of  these  documents  is  a  report  of  Von  Wiesner,  the 
Austro -Hungarian  agent  sent  to  Serajevo  to  investigate  the  assas- 
sination at  that  place  on  June  28,  1914,  of  the  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Throne,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Hohenberg,  his  morganatic  wife. 

The  material  portion  of  this  report,  in  the  form  of  a  telegram,  is 
as  follows  : — 

'  Herr  von  Wiesner,  to  the  Foreign  Ministry,  Vienna. 

Serajevo,  July  13,  1914,  1.10  p.m. 

*  Cognizance  on  the  part  of  the  Serbian  Governm  nt,  par- 
ticipation in  the  murderous  assault,  or  in  its  preparation,  and 
supplying  the  weapons,  proved  by  nothing,  nor  even  to  be  sus- 
pected. On  the  contrary  there  are  indications  which  cause  this 
to  be  rejected.'  * 

The  second  is  likewise  a  telegram,  dated  Berlin,  July  25,  1914, 

from  Count  Szoegeny,  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to 

the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna,  and  reads  as  follows  : — 

'  Here  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  in  case  of  a  possible 

refusal  on  the  part  of  Serbia,  our  immediate  declaration  of  war 

will  be  coincident  with  military  operations. 

*  Herr  v.  Wiesner  an  Ministerium  des  Aeussern  in  Wien. 

Sarajevo,  13.  Juli  1914,  1.10  p.m. 
Mitwissenschaft  serbischer  Regierung,  Leitung  an  Attentat  oder  dessen  Vor- 
bereitung  und  Beistellung  der  Waffen,  durch  nichts  erwiesen  oder  auch  nur  zu 
vermuten.    Es  bestehen  vielmehr  Anhaltspunkte,  dies  als  ausgeschlossen  anzusehen. 
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Delay  in  beginning  military  operations  is  here  considered  as 
a  great  danger  because  of  the  intervention  of  other  Powers. 

We  are  urgently  advised  to  proceed  at  once  and  to  confront 
the  world  with  a  fait  accompli.'  * 

The  third,  likewise  a  telegram  in  cipher,  marked  '  strictly  con- 
fidential,' and  dated  Berlin,  July  27,  1914,  two  days  after  the 
Serbian  reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  and  the  day 
before  the  Austro-Hungarian  declaration  of  war  upon  that  devoted 
kingdom,  was  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at  BerHn 
to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Vienna.  The  material  portion 
of  this  document  is  as  foUows  : — 

*  The  Secretary  of  State  informed  me  very  definitely  and  in  the 
strictest  confidence  that  in  the  near  future  possible  proposals  for 
mediation  on  the  part  of  England  would  be  brought  to  Your 
Excellency's  knowledge  by  the  German  Government. 

'  The  German  Government  gives  its  most  binding  assurance 
that  it  does  not  in  any  way  associate  itself  with  the  proposals  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  their  consideration  and 
only  transmits  them  in  compliance  with  the  English  request.'  f 

Of  the  English  propositions,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the 
above  telegram,  the  following  may  be  quoted,  which,  under  date 
July  30,  1914,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  telegraphed  to  Sir  Edward  Goschen,  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin  : — 

'  If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved,  and  the  present 
crisis  safely  passed,  my  own  endeavour  will  be  to  promote  some 
arrangement  to  which  Germany  could  be  a  party,  by  which  she 
could  be  assured  that  no  aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be 

•  Graf  Szoegeny  an  Minister  des  Aeussem  in  Wien. 
(286.)  Berlin,  25.  Juli  1914. 

Hier  wird  allgemein  vorausgesetzt,  dass  auf  eventuelle  abweisende  Antwort 
Serbiens  sofort  unsere  Kriegserklarung  verbunden  mit  kriegischen  Operationen 
erfolgen  werde. 

Man  sieht  hier  in  jeder  Verzogerung  des  Beginnes  der  kriegerischen  Operationen 
grosse  Gefahr  betreffs  Einmischung  anderer  Machte. 

Man  rat  uns  dringendst  sofort  vorzugehen  und  Welt  vor  eia  fait  accompli  zu  stellen. 

f  Graf  Szoegeny  an  Ministerium  des  Aeussem  in  Wien. 
(307,  Streng  vertraulich.)  Berlin,  27.  Juli  19U. 

Staatssekxetar  erklarte  mir  in  streng  vertraulicher  Form  sehr  entschieden,  dass 
in  der  nachsten  Zeit  eventuelle  Vermittlungsvorschlage  Englands  durch  die  deutsche 
Regiening  zur  Kenntnis  Euer  Exc.  gebracht  wiirden. 

Die  deutsche  Regierung  versichere  auf  das  Biindigste,  dass  sie  sich  in  keiner  Weise 
mit  den  VorschJdgen  identificire,  sogar  entschieden  gegen  derer  Beriicksichtigung  sei, 
und  dieselben  nur,  um  der  englischen  Bitte  Rechnung  zu  tragen,  weitergebe. 
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pursued  against  her  or  her  aUies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves* 
jointly  or  separately.'  * 

While  comment  upon  these  telegrams  would  only  tend  to  weaken 
their  force  and  effect,  it  may  nevertheless  be  observed  that  the  last 
of  them  was  dated  two  days  before  the  declaration  of  war  by  Ger- 
many against  Russia,  which  might  have  been  prevented,  had  not 
Germany,  flushed  with  the  hope  of  certain  victory  and  of  the  fruits 
of  conquest,  determined  to  force  the  war. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  treats  separately  the  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg,  and  reaches  the 
conclusion,  in  which  the  American  Representatives  concur,  that 
the  neutrahty  of  both  of  these  countries  was  deliberately  violated. 
The  American  Representatives  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  state  or  to  hold  with  the  Commission  that  '  the  war  was  pre- 
meditated by  the  Central  Powers,'  that  '  Germany,  in  agreement 
with  Austria-Hungary,  dehberately  worked  to  defeat  all  the  many 
conciliatory  proposals  made  by  the  Entente  Powers  and  their  repeated 
efforts  to  avoid  war,'  and  to  declare  that  the  neutrahty  of  Belgium, 
guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  1839,  and  that  of 
Luxemburg,  guaranteed  by  the  Treaty  of  the  11th  of  May,  1867, 
were  deliberately  violated  by  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  acts  should  be  condemned  in 
no  uncertain  terms  and  that  their  perpetrators  should  be  held  up 
to  the  execration  of  mankind. 

II 

The  second  question  submitted  by  the  Conference  to  the  Com- 
mission requires  an  investigation  of  and  a  report  upon  '  the  facts 
as  to  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the 
forces  of  the  German  Empire  and  their  Allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and 
in  the  air,  during  the  present  war.'  It  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  quote  again  the  exact  language  of  the  submission  in  that  it  is  at 
once  the  authority  for  and  the  limitation  of  the  investigation  and 
report  to  be  made  by  the  Commission.  Facts  were  to  be  gathered, 
but  these  facts  were  to  be  not  of  a  general  but  of  a  very  specific 
kind,  and  were  to  relate  to  the  violations  or  '  breaches  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.'  The  duty  of  the  Commission  was,  therefore, 
to  determine  whether  the  facts  found  were  violations  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.    It  was  not  asked  whether  these  facts  were 

*  British  Parliamentary  Papers,  '  IVIiscellaneous,  No.  10  (1915),'  'Collected 
Documents  relating  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  European  War,'  p.  78. 
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violations  of  the  laws  or  of  the  principles  of  humanity.  Nevertheless, 
the  report  of  the  Commission  does  not,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
American  Representatives  it  should,  confine  itself  to  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  facts  and  to  their  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war,  but,  going  beyond  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  declares  that  the 
facts  found  and  acts  committed  were  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  humanity.  The  laws  and  customs 
of  war  are  a  standard  certain,  to  be  found  in  books  of  authority 
and  in  the  practice  of  nations.  The  laws  and  principles  of  humanity 
vary  with  the  individual,  which,  if  for  no  other  reason,  should 
exclude  them  from  consideration  in  a  court  of  justice,  especially  one 
charged  with  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  The  American 
Representatives,  therefore,  objected  to  the  references  to  the  laws 
and  principles  of  humanity,  to  be  found  in  the  report,  in  what  they 
believed  was  meant  to  be  a  judicial  proceeding,  as,  in  their  opinion, 
the  facts  found  were  to  be  violations  or  breaches  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  and  the  persons  singled  out  for  trial  and  punish- 
ment for  acts  committed  during  the  war  were  only  to  be  those 
persons  guilty  of  acts  which  should  have  been  committed  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  With  this  reservation  as  to  the 
invocation  of  the  principles  of  humanity,  the  American  Representa- 
tives are  in  substantial  accord  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Commission  on  this  head  that : 

1.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Central  Empires,  together  with 

their  Allies,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  by  barbarous  or  illegiti- 
mate methods  in  violation  of  the  established  laws  and 
customs  of  war  and  the  elementary  principles  of  humanity. 

2.  A  Commission  should  be  created  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 

and  classifying  systematically  all  the  information  already 
had  or  to  be  obtained,  in  order  to  prepare  as  complete  a  list 
of  facts  as  possible  concerning  the  violations  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the  forces  of  the  German 
Empire  and  its  allies,  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  war. 

However,  in  view  of  the  recommendation  that  a  Commission  be 
appointed  to  collect  further  information,  the  American  Repre- 
sentatives believe  that  they  should  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
expression  of  concurrence  as  to  the  statements  contained  in  the 
report  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based. 
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III 


The  third  question  submitted  to  the  Commission  on  Respons - 
bilities  requires  an  expression  of  opinion  concerning  '  the  degree 
of  responsibility  for  these  ofifences  attaching  to  particular  members 
of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the  General  Staffs,  and 
other  individuals,  however  highly  placed.'  The  conclusion  which 
the  Commission  reached,  and  which  is  stated  in  the  report,  is  to 
the  effect  that  '  all  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries,  however 
high  their  position  may  have  been,  without  distinction  of  rank, 
including  Chiefs  of  States,  who  have  been  guilty  of  offences  against 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity,  are  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution.'  The  American  Representatives  are  unable 
to  agree  with  this  conclusion,  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  to  criminal, 
and,  therefore,  to  legal  prosecution,  persons  accused  of  offences 
against  '  the  laws  of  humanity,'  and  in  so  far  as  it  subjects  Chiefs 
of  States  to  a  degree  of  responsibilitj'^  hitherto  unknown  to  municipal 
or  international  law,  for  which  no  precedents  are  to  be  found  in 
the  modern  practice  of  nations. 

Omitting  for  the  present  the  question  of  criminal  liability  for 
offences  against  the  laws  of  humanity,  which  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  law  to  be  administered  in  the  national  tribunals 
and  the  High  Court,  whose  constitution  is  recommended  by  the 
Commission,  and  likewise  reserving  for  discussion  in  connection 
with  the  High  Court  the  question  of  the  liability  of  a  chief  of  State 
to  criminal  prosecution,  a  reference  may  properly  be  made  in  this 
place  to  the  masterly  and  hitherto  unanswered  opinion  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Exchange  v.  McFaddon 
and  Others  (7  Cranch,  116),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  1812,  in  which  the  reasons  are  given  for  the 
exemption  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  sovereign  agent  of  a  State 
from  judicial  process.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  head  of  the 
State,  whether  he  be  called  emperor,  king,  or  chief  executive,  is 
not  responsible  for  breaches  of  the  law,  but  that  he  is  responsible 
not  to  the  judicial  but  to  the  political  authority  of  his  country. 
His  act  may  and  does  bind  his  country  and  render  it  responsible 
for  the  acts  which  he  has  committed  in  its  name  and  its  behalf, 
or  under  cover  of  its  authority  ;  but  he  is,  and  it  is  submitted  that 
he  should  be,  only  responsible  to  his  country,  as  otherwise  to  hold 
would  be  to  subject  to  foreign  countries,  a  chief  executive,  thus 
withdrawing  him  from  the  laws  of  his  country,  even  its  organic 
law,  to  which  he  owes  obedience,  and  subordinating  him  to  foreign 
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jurisdictions  to  which  neither  he  nor  his  country  owes  allegiance 
or  obedience,  thus  denying  the  very  conception  of  sovereignty. 

But  the  law  to  which  the  head  of  the  State  is  responsible  is  the 
law  of  his  country,  not  the  law  of  a  foreign  country  or  group  of 
coimtries  ;  the  tribunal  to  which  he  is  responsible  is  the  tribunal 
of  his  country,  not  of  a  foreign  country  or  group  of  countries,  and 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  is  the  punishment  prescribed  by  the 
law  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act,  not  a  punish- 
ment created  after  the  commission  of  the  act. 

These  observations  the  American  Representatives  believe  to  be 
applicable  to  a  head  of  a  State  actually  in  office  and  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  They  do  not  apply  to  a  head  of 
a  State  who  has  abdicated  or  has  been  repudiated  by  his  people. 
Proceedings  against  him  might  be  wise  or  unwise,  but  in  any  event 
they  would  be  against  an  individual  out  of  office  and  not  against 
an  individual  in  office  and  thus  in  effect  against  the  State. 

The  American  Representatives  also  believe  that  the  above 
observations  apply  to  liability  of  the  head  of  a  State  for  violations 
of  positive  law  in  the  strict  and  legal  sense  of  the  term.  They  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  what  may  be  called  political  offences  and 
to  political  sanctions. 

These  are  matters  for  statesmen,  not  for  judges,  and  it  is  for 
them  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  violators  of  the  Treaties 
guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg  should 
be  subjected  to  a  political  sanction. 

However,  as  questions  of  this  kind  seem  to  be  beyond  the  man- 
date ot  the  Conference,  the  American  Representatives  consider  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  upon  their  discussion. 

IV 

The  fourth  question  calls  for  an  investigation  of  and  a  report 
upon  '  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for 
the  trial  of  these  offences.'  Apparently  the  Conference  had  in  mind 
the  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  inasmuch  as  the 
Commission  is  required  by  the  third  submission  to  report  upon 
*  the  degree  of  responsibility  for  these  offences  attaching  to  par- 
ticular members  of  the  enemy  forces,  including  members  of  the 
General  Staffs  and  other  individuals,  however  highly  placed.'  The 
fourth  point  relates  to  the  constitution  and  procedure  of  a  tribunal 
appropriate  for  the  investigation  of  these  crimes,  and  to  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  the  persons  accused  of  their  commission,  should 
they  be  found  guilty.    The  Commission  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
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opinion  that  the  tribunal  referred  to  in  the  fourth  point  was  to 
deal  with  the  crimes  specified  in  the  second  and  third  submissions, 
not  with  the  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement  taken  from  the  report  : — 

On  the  whole  case,  including  both  the  acts  which  brought  about 
the  war  and  those  which  accompanied  its  inception,  par- 
ticularly the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and 
of  Belgium,  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  right  for  the  Peace  Conference,  in  a  matter  so  unpre- 
cedented, to  adopt  special  measures,  and  even  to  create 
a  special  organ  in  order  to  deal  as  they  deserve  with  the 
authors  of  such  acts. 

This  section  of  the  report,  however,  deals  not  only  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war — improperly  adding  '  and  of  the  laws  of 
liumanity ' — but  also  with  the  '  acts  which  provoked  the  war  and 
accompanied  its  inception,'  which  either  in  whole  or  in  part  would 
appear  to  fall  more  appropriately  under  the  first  submission  relating 
to  the  '  responsibility  of  the  authors  of  the  war.' 

Of  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  and  accompanied  its  incep- 
tion, the  Commission,  with  special  reference  to  the  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  of  Belgium,  says  :  '  We  therefore  do 
not  advise  that  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  should  be  charged 
against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  before 
a  tribunal.'  And  a  little  later  in  the  same  section  the  report  con- 
tinues :  '  The  Commission  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  no  criminal 
charge  can  be  made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals,, 
and  notably  the  ex-Kaiser,  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches 
of  neutrality,  but  the  gravity  of  these  gross  outrages  upon  the  law 
of  nations  and  international  good  faith  is  such  that  the  Commission 
thinks  they  should  be  the  subject  of  a  formal  condemnation  by  the 
Conference.''  The  American  Representatives  are  in  thorough  accord 
with  these  views,  which  are  thus  formally  stated  in  the  fii-st  two 
of  the  four  conclusions  under  this  heading  : — 

The  acts  which  brought  about  the  war  should  not  be  charged 
against  their  authors  or  made  the  subject  of  proceedings 
before  a  tribunal. 

On  the  special  head  of  the  breaches  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg 
and  Belgium,  the  gravity  of  these  outrages  upon  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  upon  international  good  faith  is 
such  that  they  should  be  made  the  subject  of  a  formal 
condemnation  by  the  Conference. 
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If  the  Teport  had  stopped  here,  the  American  Representatives 
would  be  able  to  concur  in  the  conclusions  under  this  heading  and 
the  reasoning  by  which  they  were  justified,  for  hitherto  the  authors 
of  war,  however  unjust  it  may  be  in  the  forum  of  morals,  have 
not  been  brought  before  a  court  of.  justice  upon  a  criminal  charge 
for  trial  and  punishment.  The  report  specifically  states  :  (1)  that 
*  a  war  of  aggression  may  not  be  considered  as  an  act  directly 
contrary  to  positive  law,  or  one  which  can  be  successfully  brought 
before  a  tribunal  such  as  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  consider 
under  its  Terms  of  Reference  '  ;  the  Commission  refuses  to  advise 
(2)  '  that  the  acts  which  provoked  the  war  should  be  charged 
against  their  authors  and  made  the  subject  of  proceedings  before 
a  tribunal '  ;  it  further  holds  (3)  that* '  no  criminal  charge  can  be 
made  against  the  responsible  authorities  or  individuals,  and  notably 
the  ex-Kaiser,  on  the  special  head  of  these  breaches  of  neutrality.' 
The  American  Representatives,  accepting  each  of  these  statements 
as  sound  and  unanswerable,  are  nevertheless  unable  to  agree  with 
the  third  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  them  : — 

On  the  whole  case,  including  both  the  acts  which  brought  about 
the  war  and  those  which  accompanied  its  inception,  par- 
ticularly the  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg,  it  would  be  right  for  the  Peace  Conference,  in 
a  matter  so  unprecedented,  to  adopt  special  measures,  and 
even  to  create  a  special  organ  in  order  to  deal  as  they  deserve 
with  the  authors  of  such  acts. 

The  American  Representatives  believe  that  this  conclusion  is 
inconsistent  both  with  the  reasoning  of  the  section  and  with  the 
first  and  second  conclusions,  and  that  '  in  a  matter  so  unprece- 
dented,' to  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  third  conclusion,  they 
are  relieved  from  comment  and  criticism.  However,  they  observe 
that,  if  the  acts  in  question  are  criminal  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
punishable  under  law,  they  do  not  understand  why  the  report 
should  not  advise  that  these  acts  be  punished  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  law  making 
them  crimes  or  affixing  a  penalty  for  their  commission,  they  are 
moral,  not  legal,  crimes,  and  the  American  Representatives  fail  to 
see  the  advisability  or  indeed  the  appropriateness  of  creating 
a  special  organ  to  deal  with  the  authors  of  such  acts.  In  any  event, 
the  organ  in  question  should  not  be  a  judicial  tribunal. 

In  order  to  meet  the  evident  desire  of  the  Commission  that 
a  special  organ  be  created,  without  however  doing  violence  to  their 
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own  scruples  in  the  premises,  the  American  Representatives  pro- 
posed— 

The  Commission  on  Responsibilities  recommends  that  : — 

1.  A  Commission  of  Inquiry  be  established  to  consider  generally 

the  relative  culpability  of  the  authors  of  the  war  and  also 
the  question  of  their  culpability  as  to  the  violations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  during  its  course. 

2.  The  Commission  of  Inquiry  consist   of  two  members  of  the 

five  following  Powers  :  United  States  of  America,  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  ;  and  one  member  from 
each  of  the  five  following  Powers  :  Belgium,  Greece, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Serbia. 

3.  The  enemy  be  required  to  place  their  archives  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Commission  which  shall  forthwith  enter  upon  its 
duties  and  report  jointly  and  separately  to  their  respective 
Governments  on  the  11th  November,  1919,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable. 

The  Commission,  however,  failed  to  adopt  this  proposal. 

The  fourth  and  final  conclusion  under  this  heading  declares  it  to 
be  '  desirable  that  for  the  future  penal  sanctions  should  be  provided 
for  such  grave  outrages  against  the  elementary  principles  of  inter- 
national law.'  With  this  conclusion  the  American  Representatives 
find  themselves  to  be  in  substantial  accord.  They  beHeve  that 
any  nation  going  to  war  assumes  a  grave  responsibility,  and  that 
a  nation  engaging  in  a  war  of  aggression  commits  a  crime.  They 
hold  that  the  neutraUty  of  nations  should  be  observed,  especially 
when  it  is  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  to  which  the  nations  violating  it 
are  parties,  and  that  the  plighted  word  and  the  good  faith  of  nations 
should  be  faithfully  observed  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects.  At 
the  same  time,  given  the  difficulty  of  determining  whether  an  act 
is  in  reality  one  of  aggression  or  of  defence,  and  given  also  the 
difficulty  of  framing  penal  sanctions,  where  the  consequences  are 
so  great  or  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  incalculable,  they  hesitate  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  this  conclusion,  from  which,  however,  they  are 
unwilling  formally  to  dissent. 

With  the  portion  of  the  report  devoted  to  the  '  constitution  and 
procedure  of  a  tribunal  appropriate  for  the  trial  of  these  offences,' 
the  American  Representatives  are  unable  to  agree,  and  their  views 
differ  so  fundamentally  and  so  radically  from  those  of  the  Com- 
mission that  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  oppose  the  views  of 
their  colleagues  in  the  Commission  and  to  dissent  from  the  state- 
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ment  of  those  views  as  recorded  in  the  report.  The  American 
Representatives,  however,  agree  with  the  introductory  paragraph 
of  this  section,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  '  every  belligerent  has, 
according  to  international  law,  the  power  and  authority  to  try  the 
individuals  alleged  to  be  guilty  of  the  crimes  '  constituting  violations 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  '  if  such  persons  have  been  taken 
prisoners  or  have  otherwise  fallen  into  its  power.'  The  American 
Representatives  are  likewise  in  thorough  accord  with  the  further 
provisions  that  '  each  belligerent  has,  or  has  power  to  set  up,  pur- 
suant to  its  own  legislation,  an  appropriate  tribunal,  miUtary  or 
civil,  for  the  trial  of  such  cases.'  The  American  Representatives 
concur  in  the  view  that  '  these  courts  would  be  able  to  try  the 
incriminated  persons  according  to  their  own  procedure,'  and  also 
in  the  conclusion  that  '  much  complication  and  consequent  delay 
would  be  avoided  which  would  arise  if  all  such  cases  were  to  be 
brought  before  a  single  tribunal,'  supposing  that  the  single  tribunal 
could  and  should  be  created.  In  fact,  these  statements  are  not  only 
in  accord  with  but  are  based  upon  the  memorandum  submitted  by 
the  American  Representatives,  advocating  the  utilisation  of  the 
military  commissions  or  tribunals  either  existing  or  which  could  be 
created  in  each  of  the  belligerent  countries,  with  jurisdiction  to  pass 
upon  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by 
the  respective  enemies. 

This  memorandum  already  referred  to  in  an  earlier  paragraph  is 
as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  military  authorities,  being  charged  with  the  inter- 

pretation of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  possess  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  and  punish  violations  thereof  ; 

2.  That  the  military  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  persons  accused 

of  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and  for  the 
punishment  of  persons  found  guilty  of  such  offences  is 
exercised  by  military  tribunals  ; 

3.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military  tribunal  over  a  person 

accused  of  the  violation  of  a  law  or  custom  of  war  is 
acquired  when  the  offence  was  committed  on  the  territory 
of  the  nation  creating  the  military  tribunal  or  when  the 
person  or  property  injured  by  the  offence  is  of  the  same 
nationality  as  the  military  tribunal ; 

4.  That  the  law  and  procedure  to  be  applied  and  followed  in 

determining  and  punishing  violations  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  are  the  law  and  the  procedure  for  determin- 
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ing  and  punishing  such  violations  established  by  the 
military  law  of  the  country  against  which  the  offence  is 
committed  ;  and 
5.  That  in  case  of  acts  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
involving  more  than  one  country,  the  military  tribunals 
of  the  countries  affected  may  be  united,  thus  forming,  an 
international  tribunal  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  such  offences. 

In  a  matter  of  such  importance  affecting  not  one  but  many 
countries  and  calculated  to  influence  their  future  conduct,  the 
American  Representatives  believed  that  the  nations  should  use 
the  machinery  at  hand,  which  had  been  tried  and  found  competent, 
with  a  law  and  a  procedure  framed  and  therefore  known  in  advance, 
rather  than  to  create  an  international  tribunal  with  a  criminal 
jurisdiction  for  which  there  is  no  precedent,  precept,  practice,  or 
procedui'e.  They  further  believed  that,  if  an  act  violating  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  committed  by  the  enemy  affected  more  than 
one  country,  a  tribunal  could  be  formed  of  the  countries  affected 
by  uniting  the  national  commissions  or  courts  thereof,  in  which 
event  the  tribunal  would  be  formed  by  the  mere  assemblage  of  the 
members,  bringing  with  them  the  law  to  be  applied,  namely,  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  the  procedure,  namely,  the  procedure 
of  the  national  commissions  or  courts.  The  American  Representatives 
had  especially  in  mind  the  case  of  Henry  Wirz,  commandant  of  the 
Confederate  prison  at  Andersonville,  Georgia,  during  the  war 
between  the  States,  who  after  that  war  was  tried  by  a  mihtary 
commission,  sitting  in  the  city  of  Washington,  for  crimes  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  convicted  thereof,  sentenced  to 
be  executed,  and  actually  executed  on  the  llth  November, 
1865. 

While  the  American  Representatives  would  have  preferred  a 
national  military  commission  or  court  in  each  country,  for  which 
the  Wirz  case  furnished  ample  precedent,  they  were  willing  to 
concede  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  a  commission  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  competent  national  tribunals  to  pass  upon  charges, 
as  stated  in  the  report  : — 

(a)  Against  persons  belonging  to  enemy  countries  who  have 
committed  outrages  against  a  number  of  civilians  and 
soldiers  of  several  Allied  nations,  such  as  outrages  com- 
mitted in  prison  camps  where  prisoners  of  war  of  several 
nations  were  congregated  or  the  crime  of  forced  labour 
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in  mines  where  prisoners  of  more  than  one  nationality 
were  forced  to  work. 
(6)  Against  persons  of  authority,  belonging  to  enemy  countries, 
whose  orders  were  executed  not  only  in  one  area  or  on 
one  battle  front,  but  whose  orders  affected  the  conduct 
towards  several  of  the  Allied  armies. 

The  American  Representatives  are,  however,  unable  to  agree  that 
a  mixed  commission  thus  composed  should,  in  the  language  of  the 
report,  entertain  charges  : — 

(c)  Against  all  authorities,  civil  or  military,  belonging  to  enemy 
countries,  however  high  their  position  may  have  been, 
without  distinction  of  rank,  including  the  Heads  of  States, 
who  ordered,  or,  with  knowledge  thereof  and  with  power 
to  intervene,  abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures 
to  prevent,  putting  an  end  to  or  repressing,  violations  of 
the  laws  or  customs  of  war,  it  being  understood  that  no 
such  abstention  shall  constitute  a  defence  for  the  actual 
perpetrators. 

In  an  earlier  stage  of  the  general  report,  indeed,  until  its  final 
revision,  such  persons  were  declared  liable  because  they  '  abstained 
from  preventing,  putting  an  end  to,  or  repressing,  violations  of  the 
laws  or  customs  of  war.'  To  this  criterion  of  liability  the  American 
Representatives  were  unalterably  opposed.  It  is  one  thing  to 
punish  a  person  who  committed,  or,  possessing  the  authoritj', 
ordered  others  to  commit  an  act  constituting  a  crime  ;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  punish  a  person  who  failed  to  prevent,  to  put  an- 
end  to,  or  to  repress  violations  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war.  In 
one  case  the  individual  acts  or  orders  others  to  act,  and  in  so  doing 
commits  a  positive  offence.  In  the  other  he  is  to  be  punished  for 
the  acts  of  others  without  proof  being  given  that  he  knew  of  the 
commission  of  the  acts  in  question  or  that,  knowing  them,  he 
could  have  prevented  their  commission.  To  establish  responsibility 
in  such  cases  it  i.s  elementary  that  the  individual  sought  to  be 
punished  should  have  knowledge  of  the  commission  of  the  acts  of 
a  criminal  nature  and  that  he  should  have  possessed  the  power  as 
well  as  the  authority  to  prevent,  to  put  an  end  to,  or  repress  them. 
Neither  knowledge  of  commission  nor  ability  to  prevent  is  alone 
sufficient.  The  duty  or  obligation  to  act  is  essential.  They  must 
exist  in  conjunction,  and  a  standard  of  liability  which  does  not 
include  them  all  is  to  be  rejected.  The  difficulty  in  the  matter 
of  abstention  was  felt  by  the  Commission,  as  to  make  abstention 
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punishable  might  tend  to  exonerate  the  person  actually  commit/ 
the  act.  Therefore  the  standard  of  liability  to  which  the  America] 
Representatives  objected  was  modified  in  the  last  sessions  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  much  less  objectionable  text,  as  stated  above, 
was  adopted  and  substituted  for  the  earlier  and  wholly  inadmis- 
sible one. 

There  remain,  however,  two  reasons,  which,  if  others  were  lacking, 
would  prevent  the  American  Representatives  from  consenting  to 
the  tribunal  recommended  by  the  Commission.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  uncertaintj'^  of  the  law  to  be  administered,  in  that  liability 
is  made  to  depend  not  only  upon  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war,  but  also  upon  violations  '  of  the  laws  of  humanity.'  The 
second  of  these  reasons  is  that  Heads  of  States  are  included  within 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  enemy  countries  to  be  tried 
and  punished  for  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  and 
of  the  laws  of  humanity.  The  American  Representatives  believe 
that  the  Commission  has  exceeded  its  mandate  in  extending  liability 
to  violations  of  the  laws  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  to  be 
examined  are  solely  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 
They  also  believe  that  the  Commission  erred  in  seeking  to  subject 
Heads  of  States  to  trial  and  punishment  by  a  tribunal  to  whose 
jurisdiction  they  were  not  subject  when  the  alleged  offences  were 
committed. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  American  Representatives  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  war  was  and  is  by  its  very  nature  inhuman,  but  acts 
consistent  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  although  these  acts 
are  inhuman,  are  nevertheless  not  the  object  of  punishment  by 
a  court  of  justice.  A  judicial  tribunal  only  deals  with  existing  law 
and  only  administers  existing  law,  leaving  to  another  forum  infrac- 
tions of  the  moral  law  and  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  and  principles 
of  humanity.  A  further  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  laws  and 
principles  of  humanity  are  not  certain,  varying  with  time,  place, 
and  circumstance,  and  according,  it  may  be,  to  the  conscience  of 
the  individual  judge.  There  is  no  fixed  and  universal  standard 
of  humanity.  The  law  of  humanity,  or  the  principle  of  humanity^ 
is  much  like  equity,  whereof  John  Selden,  as.wi^e  and  cautious  as 
he  was  learned,  aptly  said  : 

'  Equity  is  a  roguish  thing.  For  Law  we  have  a  measure,  know 
what  to  trust  to  ;  Equity  is  according  to  the  conscience  of  him 
that  is  Chancellor,  and  as  that  is  larger  or  narrower,  so  is  Equity. 
'Tis  all  one  as  if  they  should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure 
we  call  a  '  foot  '  a  Chancellor's  foot  ;    what  an  uncertain  measure 
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would  this  be  !  One  Chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a  short 
foot,  a  third  an  indifferent  foot.  'Tis  the  same  thing  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's conscience.' 

While  recognising  that  offences  against  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  might  be  tried  before  and  the  perpetrators  punished  by  national 
tribunals,  the  Commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  graver 
charges  and  those  involving  more  than  one  country  should  be  tried 
before  an  international  body,  to  be  called  the  High  Tribunal,  which 
^  shall  be  composed  of  three  persons  appointed  bj'  each  of  the 
following  Governments  : — The  United  States  of  America,  the  British 
Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  one  person  appointed  by 
each  of  the  following  Governments  :  Belgium,  Greece,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  '  ;  the  members 
of  this  tribunal  to  be  selected  by  each  country  '  from  among  the 
members  of  their  national  courts  or  tribunals,  civil  or  military,  and 
now  in  existence  or  erected  as  indicated  above.'  The  law  to  be 
applied  is  declared  by  the  Commission  to  be  '  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations  as  they  result  from  the  usages  established  among 
civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity  and  from  the  dictates 
of  public  conscience.'  The  punishment  to  be  inflicted  is  that  which 
may  be  imposed  '  for  such  an  offence  or  offences  by  any  court  in 
any  country  represented  on  the  tribunal  or  in  the  country  of  the 
convicted  person.'  The  cases  selected  for  trial  are  to  be  determined 
and  the  prosecutions  directed  by  '  a  prosecuting  commission  '  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  to  be  assisted  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  other  Governments,  presumably  a  party  to 
the  creation  of  the  court  or  represented  in  it. 

The  American  Representatives  felt  very  strongly  that  too  great 
attention  could  not  be  devoted  to  the  creation  of  an  international 
criminal  court  for  the  trial  of  individuals,  for  which  a  precedent  is 
lacking,  and  which  appears  to  be  unknown  in  the  practice  of  nations. 
They  were  of  the  opinion  that  an  act  could  not  be  a  crime  in  the 
legal  sense  of  the  word,  unless  it  were  made  so  by  law,  and  that  the 
commission  of  an  act  declared  to  be  a  crime  by  law  could  not  be 
punished  unless  the  law  prescribed  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted. 
They  were  perhaps  more  conscious  than  their  colleagues  of  the 
difficulties  involved,  inasmuch  as  this  question  was  one  that  had 
arisen  in  the  American  Union  composed  of  States,  and  where  it 
had  been  held  in  the  leading  case  of  United  States  v.  Hudson 
(7  Cranch  32),  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  1812,  that  '  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Union  must  first 
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make  an  act  a  crime,  affix  a  punishment  to  it,  and  declare  the 
court  that  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  the  offence.'  What  is  true  of 
the  American  States  must  be  true  of  this  looser  union  which  we 
call  the  Society  of  Nations.  The  American  Representatives  know 
of  no  international  statute  or  convention  making  a  violation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war — not  to  sj)eak  of  the  laws  or  principles 
of  humanity — an  international  crime,  affixing  a  punishment  to  it, 
and  declaring  the  court  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  offence. 
They  felt,  however,  that  the  difficulty,  however  great,  was  not 
insurmountable,  inasmuch  as  the  various  States  have  declared 
certain  acts  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  to  be  crimes, 
affixing  punishments  to  their  commission,  and  providing  military 
courts  or  commissions  within  the  respective  States  possessing 
jurisdiction  over  such  offence.  They  were  advised  that  each  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  States  could  create  such  a  tribunal,  if  it  had 
not  already  done  so.  Here  then  was  at  hand  a  series  of  existing 
tribunal  or  tribunals  that  could  lawfully  be  called  into  existence  in 
each  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  countries  by  the  exercise  of  theii- 
sovereign  powers,  appropriate  for  the  trial  and  punishment  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions  of  persons  of  enemy  nationality,  who 
during  the  war  committed  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war,  in  so  far  as  such  acts  affected  the  persons  or  property  of 
their  subjects  or  citizens,  whether  such  acts  were  committed  within 
portions  of  their  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  by  the  enemy 
within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

The  American  Representatives  therefore  proposed  that  acts 
affecting  the  persons  or  property  of  one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated 
Governments  should  be  tried  by  a  military  tribunal  of  that  country  ; 
that  acts  involving  more  than  one  country,  such  as  treatment  by 
Germany  of  prisoners  contrary  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  war, 
could  be  tried  by  a  tribunal  either  made  up  of  the  competent 
tribunals  of  the  countries  affected  or  of  a  commission  thereof  pos- 
sessing their  authority.  In  this  way  existing  national  tribunals 
or  national  commissions  which  could  legally  be  called  into  being 
would  be  utilised,  and  not  only  the  law  and  the  penalty  would  be 
already  declared,  but  the  procedure  would  be  settled. 

It  seemed  elementary  to  the  American  Representatives  that  a 
country  could  not  take  part  in  the  trial  and  punishment  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  committed  by  Germany  and 
her  Allies  before  the  particular  country  in  question  had  become 
a'  party  to  the  war  against  Germany  and  her  Allies  ;  that  conse- 
quently the  United  States  could  not  institute  a  military  tribunal 
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within  its  own  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  violations  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  unless  such  violations  were  committed  upon 
American  persons  or  American  property,  and  that  the  United 
States  could  not  properly  take  part  in  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
persons  accused  of  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  com- 
mitted by  the  mihtary  or  civil  authorities  of  Bulgaria  or  Turkey. 

Under  these  conditions  and  with  these  limitations  the  American 
Representatives  considered  that  the  United  States  might  be  a 
party  to  a  High  Tribunal,  which  they  would  have  preferred  to 
call,  because  of  its  composition,  the  Mixed  or  United  Tribunal 
or  Commission.  They  were  averse  to  the  creation  of  a  new  tribunal, 
of  a  new  law,  of  a  new  penalty,  which  would  be  ex  post  facto  in 
nature,  and  thus  contrary  to  an  express  clause  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  in  conflict  with  the  law  and  practice  of 
civilised  communities.  They  believed,  however,  that  the  United 
States  could  co-operate  to  this  extent  by  the  utilisation  of  existing 
tribunals,  existing  laws,  and  existing  penalties.  However,  the 
possibiUty  of  co-operating  was  frustrated  by  the  insistence  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  that  criminal  liabihty  should,  in  excess  of 
the  mandate  of  the  Conference,  attach  to  the  laws  and  principles 
of  humanity,  in  addition  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  should  be  specifically  extended 
to  '  the  heads  of  States.' 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  American 
Representatives  did  not  deny  the  responsibility  of  the  heads  of 
States  for  acts  which  they  may  have  committed  in  violation  of 
law,  including,  in  so  far  as  their  country  is  concerned,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war,  but  they  held  that  heads  of  States  are,  as 
agents  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  sovereignty  of  any  State  resides, 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  illegal  acts  which  they  may  have 
committed,  and  that  they  are  not  and  that  they  should  not  be  made 
responsible  to  any  other  sovereignty. 

The  American  Representatives  assumed,  in  debating  this  ques- 
tion, that  from  a  legal  point  of  view  the  people  of  every  independent 
country  are  possessed  of  sovereignty,  and  that  that  sovereignty 
is  not  held  in  that  sense  by  rulers  ;  that  the  sovereignty  which  is 
thus  possessed  can  summon  before  it  any  person,  no  matter  how 
high  his  estate,  and  call  upon  him  to  render  an  account  of  his 
official  stewardship  ;  that  the  essence  of  sovereignty  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  responsible  to  any  foreign  sovereignty  ;  that 
in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  which  have  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  people,  a  monarch  or  head  of  State  acts  as  their 
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agent ;  that  he  is  only  responsible  to  them  ;  and  that  he  is  respon- 
sible to  no  other  people  or  group  of  people  in  the  world. 

The  American  Representatives  admitted  that  from  the  moral 
point  of  view  the  head  of  a  State,  be  he  termed  emperor,  king,  or 
chief  executive,  is  responsible  to  mankind,  but  that  from  the  legal 
point  of  view  they  expressed  themselves  as  unable  to  see  how  any 
member  of  the  Commission  could  claim  that  the  head  of  a  State 
exercising  sovereign  rights  is  responsible  to  any  but  those  who  have 
confided  those  rights  to  him  by  consent  expressed  or  implied. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission,  however,  was  not  influenced 
by  the  legal  argument.  They  appeared  to  be  fixed  in  their  deter- 
mination to  try  and  punish  by  judicial  process  the  '  ex-Kaiser  ' 
of  Germany.  That  there  might  be  no  doubt  about  their  meaning, 
they  insisted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Tribunal  whose 
constitution  they  recommended  should  include  the  heads  of  States, 
and  they  therefore  inserted  a  provision  to  this  effect  in  express 
words  in  the  clause  dealing  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal. 

In  view  of  their  objections  to  the  uncertain  law  to  be  applied, 
varying  according  to  the  conception  of  the  members  of  the  High 
Court  as  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity,  and  in  view  also 
of  their  objections  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  jurisdiction  of 
that  tribunal,  the  American  Representatives  were  constrained  to 
decline  to  be  a  party  to  its  creation.  Necessarily  they  declined 
the  proffer  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  that  the  United  States 
should  take  part  in  the  proceedings  before  that  tribunal,  or  to 
have  the  United  States  represented  in  the  prosecuting  commission 
charged  with  the  '  duty  of  selecting  the  cases  for  trial  before  the 
tribunal  and  of  directing  and  conducting  prosecutions  before'  it.' 
They  therefore  refrained  from  taking  further  part  either  in  the 
discussion  of  the  constitution  or  of  the  procedure  of  the  tribunal. 

It  was  an  ungracious  task  for  the  American  Representatives  to 
oppose  the  vicAvs  of  their  colleagues  in  the  matter  of  the  trial  and 
punishment  6f  heads  of  States,  when  they  believed  as  sincerely 
and  as  profoundly  as  any  other  member  that  the  particular  heads 
of  States  in  question  were  morally  guilty,  even  if  they  were  not 
punishable  before  an  international  tribunal,  such  as  the  one  pro- 
posed, for  the  acts  which  they  themselves  had  committed  or  with 
whose  commission  by  others  they  could  be  justly  taxed.  It  was 
a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  American  Representatives  that  they 
found  themselves  subjected  to  criticism,  owing  to  their  objection 
to  declaring  the  laws  and  principles  of  humanity  as  a  standard 
whereby  the  acts  of  their  enemies  should  be  measured  and  punished 
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by  a  judicial  tribunal.  Their  abhorrence  for  the  acts  of  the  heads 
of  States  of  enemy  countries  is  no  less  genuine  and  deep  than  that  of 
their  colleagues,  and  their  conception  of  the  laws  and  principles 
of  humanity  is,  they  believe,  not  less  enlightened  than  that  of  their 
colleagues.  They  considered  that  they  were  dealing  solely  with 
violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  and  that  they  were 
engaged  under  the  mandate  of  the  Conference  in  creating  a  tribunal 
in  which  violations  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  should  be  tried 
and  punished.  They  therefore  confined  themselves  to  law  in  its 
legal  sense,  believing  that  in  so  doing  they  accorded  with  the 
mandate  of  submission,  and  that  to  have  permitted  sentiment  or 
popular  indignation  to  affect  their  judgment  would  have  been 
violative  of  their  duty  as  members  of  the  Commission  on  Responsi- 
bilities. 

They  submit  their  views,  rejected  by  the  Commission,  to  the 
Conference,  in  full  confidence  that  it  is  only  through  the  adminis- 
tration of  law,  enacted  and  known  before  it  is  violated,  that  justice 
may  ultimately  prevail  internationally,  as  it  actually  does  between 
individuals  in  all  civilised  nations. 


Memorandum  on  the  Principles  which  should  Determine  Inhuman  and 
Improper  Acts  of  War 

To  determine  the  principles  which  should  be  the  standard  of 
justice  in  measuring  the  charge  of  inhuman  or  atrocious  conduct 
during  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  the  following  propositions  should 
be  considered  : — 

1.  Slaying  and  maiming  men  in  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  rules  of  war  are  from  their  nature  cruel  and  contrary  to 
the  modern  conception  of  humanity. 

2.  The  methods  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  conformity 
with  the  accepted  rules  of  war  are  admitted  by  civilised  nations  to 
be  justifiable  and  no  charge  of  cruelty,  inhumanity,  or  impropriety 
lies  against  a  party  employing  such  methods. 

3.  The  principle  underljdng  the  accepted  rules  of  war  is  the 
necessity  of  exercising  physical  force  to  protect  national  safety 
or  to  maintain  national  rights. 

4.  Reprehensible  cruelty  is  a  matter  of  degree  which  cannot  be 
justly  determined  by  a  fixed  line  of  distinction,  but  one  which 
fluctuates  in  accordance  with  the  facts  in  each  case,  but  the  mani- 
fest departure  from  accepted  rules  and  customs  of  war  imposes 
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upon  the  one  so  departing  the  burden  of  justifying  his  conduct, 
as  he  is  prima  facie  guilty  of  a  criminal  act. 

,  5.  The  test  of  guilt  in  the  perpetration  of  an  act,  which  would 
be  inhuman  or  otherwise  reprehensible  under  normal  conditions, 
is  the  necessity  of  that  act  to  the  protection  of  national  safety  or 
national  rights  measured  chiefly  by  actual  military  advantage. 

6.  The  assertion  by  the  perpetrator  of  an  act  that  it  is  necessary 
for  military  reasons  does  not  exonerate  him  from  guilt  if  the  facts 
and  circumstances  present  reasonably  strong  grounds  for  estab- 
lishing the  needlessness  of  the  act  or  for  believing  that  the  assertion 
is  not  made  in  good  faith. 

7.  While  an  act  may  be  essentially  reprehensible  and  the  per- 
petrator entirely  unwarranted  in  assuming  it  to  be  necessary  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  he  must  not  be  condemned  as  wiKuUy 
violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  principles  of  humanity 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  act  was  wanton  ajid  without  reason- 
able excusp. 

8.  A  wanton  act  which  causes  needless  suffering  (and  this  includes 
such  causes  of  suffering  as  destruction  of  property,  deprivation  of 
necessaries  of  life,  enforced  labour,  &c.)  is  cruel  and  criminal.  The 
full  measure  of  guilt  attaches  to  a  party  who  without  adequate 
reason  perpetrates  a  needless  act  of  cruelty.  Such  an  act  is  a  crime 
against  civilisation,  which  is  without  palliation. 

9.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  in  determining  the  criminality  of 
an  act,  that  there  should  be  considered  the  wantonness  or  mahce 
of  the  perpetrator,  the  needlessness  of  the  act  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  the  perpetration  of  a  justifiable  act  in  a  needlessly  harsh 
or  cruel  manner,  and  the  improper  motive  which  inspired  it. 

ROBERT  LANSING. 
JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT. 


ANNEX  III 

Reservations  by  the  Japanese  Delegation 

The  Japanese  Delegates  on  the  Commission  on  Responsibilities 
are  convinced  that  many  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the  enemy 
in  the  course  of  the  present  war  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  international  law,  and  recognise  that  the  principal 
responsibility  rests  upon  individual  enemies  in  high  places.  They 
are  consequently  of  opinion  that,  in  order  to  re-establish  for  the 
future  the  force  of  the  principles  thus  infringed,  it  is  important  to 
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discover  practical  means  for  the  punishment  of  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  such  violations. 

A  question  may  be  raised  whether  it  can  be  admitted  as  a  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  High  Tribunal  constituted  by  belligerents 
can,  after  a  war  is  over,  try  an  individual  belonging  to  the  opposite 
side,  who  may  be  presumed  to  be  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  It  may  further  be  asked  whether  international 
law  recognises  a.  penal  law  as  applicable  to  those  who  are  guilty. 

In  any  event,  it  seems  to  us  important  to  consider  the  consequences 
which  would  be  created  in  the  history  of  international  law  by  the 
prosecution  for  breaches  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  of  enemy 
heads  of  States  before  a  tribunal  constituted  by  the  opposite  party. 

Our  scruples  become  still  greater  when  it  is  a  question  of  indicting 
before  a  tribunal  thus  constituted  highly-placed  enemies  on  the 
sole  ground  that  they  abstained  from  jjre venting,  putting  an  end 
to,  or  repressing  aets  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war, 
as  is  provided  in  clause  (c)  of  section  (6)  of  Chapter  IV. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  to  satisfy  public  opinion  of  the  justice  of 
the  decision  of  the  appropriate  tribunal,  it  would  be  better  to  rely 
upon  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  principles  of  penal  liability,  and 
consequently  not  to  make  cases  of  abstention  the  basis  of  such 
responsibility. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Japanese  Delegates  thought  it  pos- 
sible to  adhere,  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  in  the  Commission, 
to  a  text  which  would  eliminate  from  clause  (c)  of  section  (6)  of 
Chapter  IV  both  the  words  '  including  the  heads  of  States,'  and 
the  provision  covering  cases  of  abstention,  but  they  feel  some 
hesitation  in  supporting  the  amended  form  which  admits  a  criminal 
liability  where  the  accused,  with  knowledge  and  with  power  to 
intervene,  abstained  from  preventing  or  taking  measures  to  prevent, 
putting  an  end  to,  or  repressing  acts  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war. 

The  Japanese  Delegates  desire  to  make  clear  that,  subject  to 
the  above  reservations,  they  are  disposed  to  consider  with  the 
greatest  care  every  suggestion  calculated  to  bring  about 'unanimity 
in  the  Commission. 

M.  ADATCI. 
S.  TACHI. 

April  4,  1919. 
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ANNEX  IV 

Provisions  for  Insertion  in  Treaties  with  Enemy  Governments 

Article  I 
The  Enemy  Government  admits  that  even  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  every  Allied  and  Associated  State  may  exercise,  in  respect 
of  any  enemy  or  former  enemy,  the  right  which  it  would  have  had 
during  the  war  to  try  and  punish  any  enemy  who  fell  within  its 
power  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations  as  these  result  from  the  usages  established  among 
civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity  and  from  the  dictates 
of  public  conscience. 

Article  II 

The  Enemy  Government  recognises  the  right  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  constitute  a 
High  Tribunal  composed  of  members  named  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  States  in  such  numbers  and  in  such  proportions  as  they 
may  think  proper,  and  admits  the  jurisdiction  of  such  tribunal  to 
try  and  punish  enemies  or  former  enemies  guilty  during  the  war  of 
violations  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as  these  result  from 
the  usages  established  among  civilised  peoples,  from  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  from  the  dictates  of  public  conscience.  It  agrees 
that  no  trial  or  sentence  by  any  of  its  own  courts  shall  bar  trial  and 
sentence  by  the  High  Tribunal  or  by  a  national  court  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Allied  or  Associated  States. 

Article  III 

The  Enemy  Government  recognises  the  right  of  the  High  Tribunal 
to  impose  upon  any  person  found  guilty  the  punishment  or  punish- 
ments which  may  be  imposed  for  such  an  offence  or  offences  by 
any  court  in  any  country  represented  on  the  High  Tribunal  or  in 
the  country  of  the  convicted  person.  The  Enemy  Government  will 
not  object  to  such  punishment  or  punishments  being  carried  out. 

Article  IV 
The  Enemy  Government  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the 
purpose  of  the  delivery  to  the  designated  authority,  for  trial  by 
the  High  Tribunal  or,  at  its  instance,  by  a  national  court  of  one  of 
such  Allied  or  Associated  States,  of  any  person  alleged  to  be  guilty 
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of  an  offence  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of 
humanity  who  may  be  in  its  territory  or  otherwise  under  its  direc- 
tion or  control.  No  such  person  shall  in  any  event  be  included  in 
any  amnesty  or  pardon. 

Article  V 
The  Enemy  Government  agrees,  on  the  demand  of  any  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  States,  to  furnish  to  it  the  name  of  any  person 
at  any  time  in  its  service  who  may  be  described  by  reference  to  his 
duties  or  station  during  the  war  or  by  reference  to  any  other 
description  which  may  make  his  identification  possible  and  further 
agrees  to  furnish  such  other  information  as  may  appear  likelv  to 
be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  persons  who  may  be 
tried  before  the  High  Tribunal  or  before  one  of  the  national  courts 
of  an  Allied  or  Associated  State  for  a  crime  against  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  or  the  laws  of  humanity. 

Article  VI 
The  Enemy  Government  agrees  to  furnish,  upon  the  demand  of 
any  Allied  or  Associated  State,  all  General  Staff  plans  of  campaign, 
orders,  instructions,  reports,  logs,  charts,  correspondence,  proceed- 
ings of  courts,  tribunals  or  investigating  bodies,  or  such  other 
documents  or  classes  of  documents  as  any  Allied  or  Associated 
State  may  request  as  being  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  or  as  evidence  for  or  against  any  person,  and  upon 
demand  as  aforesaid  to  furnish  copies  of  any  such  documents. 
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